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DA  M.  TARBELL’S 


JEW  BUSINESS 


1UCKY  STRIKE— it’s  toasted. 
j  Our  advertising  gives  you 
a  definite  fact  about  Lucky 
Strike — a  reason  for  buying  this 
cigarette.  Surely  you  like  reasons. 

Toasting  Burley  tobacco  gives 
it  a  delicious  flavor.  You  get  this 
flavor  only  in  Lucky  Strike.  And 
there  you  are! 
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—which  means  that  i(  you  don’c  like  LUCKY  STRIKE 
Cigarettes  you  can  get  your  money  back  Irom  the  dealer. 
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The  largest  electric  sign  in  the 
world  advertises 

WRIGLEYS 

At  Times  Square.  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

250  FEET  LONG -70  FEET  HIGH 
MADE  UP  OF  17.286  ELECTRIC  LAMPS 

The  fountains  Play,  the  trade  mark  changes, 
reading  alternately  V^RIGLEY'S  SPEARMINT, 
DOUBLEMINT  and  JUICY  FRUIT,  and  the 
Spearmen  "do  a  turn." 

This  sign  is  seen  nightly  by  approximately 
500.000  people,  from  all  over  the  world. 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  OUR  FRIENDS 


WE  don’t  want  to  bore  you  with  too  many  re¬ 
citals  of  the  difficulties  under  which  we  have 
been  placed  in  getting  out  recent  numbers  of  your 
Magazine.  As  we  have  told  you  the  printers’  strike 
in  New  York  has  been  settled  and  we  are  able  to 
proceed  as  we  did  before  it  occurred.  It  is  inevi¬ 
table,  however,  that  such  a  happening  leaves  delay 
in  its  wake.  In  short,  it  will  take  us  some  little  time 


yet  to  get  this  publication  to  you  on  schedule  time. 
As  you  see,  the  January  Number  is  somewhat  be¬ 
hindhand  and  the  same  will  be  the  case  in  February, 
although  to  a  lesser  degree.  The  best  we  can  say 
now  is,  that  March  will  be  issued  within  a  few  days 
of  its  regular  time. 

Please  let  us  thank  you  again  for  your  kindness 
to  us  in  our  hour  of  need. 
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tire  money  goes 
vfhen  you  siud  - 


Every  time  you  skid  you  wear  off  miles  and  miles  of  tire  service. 
It’s  like  so  many  dollars  being  thrown  in  front  of  the  street  clean¬ 
er’s  scraper.  Loss  of  traction  always  means  loss  of  tire  money. 

Chief  Engineer  of  the  International 
Motor  Company,  A.  F.  Masury,  says: 


“Sliding  the  wheels  of  railroad  cars  causes  flat  wheels.  If  sliding  a 
hardened  steel  tire  over  a  smooth  steel  rail  for  a  few  seconds  can  so 
abrade  the  wheel  that  its  pounding  will  crack  150-lb.  rails,  fancy  the 
damage  to  a  rubber  tire  in  skidding  or  sliding  over  a  stone  or  concrete  road. 

“No  matter  how  carefully  and  skillfully  you  drive  when  roads  are  wet 
and  slippery,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  avoid  skidding  unless  your 
tires  are  equipped  with  Anti-Skid  Chains — such  as  Weed  Chains.  ” 


For  Protection  and  Preservation 


Weed  Chains  insure  safety,  economy  and  tire  protection 
— Always  put  them  on  “At  the  First  Drop  of  Rain”. 


Weed  Anti-Skid  Chains 


BRIDGEPORT 


CONNECTICUT 


In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

Largest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

The  Complete  Chain  Line — All  Types,  All  Sizes,  All  Finishes  —  From  Plumbers’  Safety 

Chain  to  Ships’  Anchor  Chain 

GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE:  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City 
DISTRICT  SALES  OFFICES: 

Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago  Pittsburg  New  York  Portland,  Ore.  San  Francisco 
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a  FTER  her  make-believe  has  changed  to  real  housekeeping,  a  girl 
unconsciously  does  things  by  the  methods  acquired  in  her  childhood’s 
L  play.  The  things  she  learned  while  she  was  a  child  are  the  things  she 

remembers.  Realizing  this,  you  can  make  your  child’ s  play-hours  as  valuable 
to  her  as  they  are  enjoyable. 

For  instance,  when  she  wants  to  bathe  her  dolls,  let  her  use  Ivory  Soap — 
the  very  soap  that  keeps  her  own  skin  so  soft  and  smooth.  When  she  wants 
to  launder  their  clothes,  give  her  this  same  pure,  mild  cleanser,  and  show  her 
how  its  bubbling  suds  wash  clothes  so  they  look  like  new. 

It  will  always  be  of  value  to  her  to  know  that  Ivory  is  the  safe  soap  to  use 
wherever  soap  is  needed. 


IVORY  SOAP 


991 %  PURE 


Have  you  tried  the  new  IVORY  SOAP  FLAKES?  Now  you  can  buy  genuine  Ivory  Soap,  ready 
shaved  into  snow-like  flakes  which  warm  water  melts  into  “SAFE  SUDS  IN  A  SECOND .  ” 
Quicker  and  easier  for  fine  laundry  work  and  the  shampoo.  To  get  a  free  sample  package ,  send 
your  name  and  address  to  Department  35-A,  The  Procter  IS  Gamble  Company,  Cincinnati ,  Ohio. 
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DON’T  LOOK  BACK 

By  Dr.  Frank  Crane 
Decoration  by  Franklin  Booth 


A  WOMAN  was  crossing  a  crowded  city  street.  She  happened  to 
think  of  something,  stopped  and  turned  back.  The  traffic  police¬ 
man  caught  her,  not  very  gently,  by  the  arm,  and  said: 

“Say,  lady,  don’t  do  that!  Ever.  When  you’re  a  crossin’  the  street 
you  gotta  keep  on  goin’.  Don’t  look  back.  Nobody  gets  hurt  that  keeps 
movin’,  regular.  It’s  people  that  change  their  mind  that  get  run  over.” 

Wherein  is  much  sound  sense,  applicable  not  only  to  crossing  the  street 
but  also  to  crossing  life,  which  has  been  called  “a  narrow  isthmus  between 
two  eternities.” 

It  is  looking  back  that  makes  the  nagging  woman.  The  best-loved 
women  are  the  good  forgetters. 

It  is  looking  back  that  gives  timidity,  hesitation,  indecision. 

“And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.” 

Remorse,  despair,  self-pity  and  the  whole  morbid  brood  of  man- 
eating  worms  that  infest  the  human  soul  and  gnaw  away  triumphant 
courage  are  bred  by  looking  back. 

Go  ahead!  Keep  your  chin  up!  Eyes  forward!  For  only  the  future 
is  yours.  The  past  is  God’s,  let  Him  attend  to  it! 

The  prizes  of  the  world  await  the  forward-minded  man.  The  love  of 
the  world  is  for  the  forward-minded  women. 

What  if  you  did  break  your  blue  tea-set,  little  girl;  what  if  you  did 
do  a  thoughtless  act  of  folly,  young  man;  what  if  you  did  weakly  and 
humanly  step  aside,  woman;  what  if  your  last  business  venture  failed, 
merchant;  what  if  you  did  do  wrong,  make  mistakes  and  all  that,  0 
everybody?  Never  mind!  Don’t  look  back! 

“I  haven’t  time  to  get  even  with  men  who  have  injured  me,”  said 
Paul  Morton. 

When  Edison’s  factory  burned,  and  the  reporters  interviewed  him 
next  morning,  they  found  him  busy  with  plans  for  a  new  building. 

Fear  looks  back,  courage  looks  forward.  Sorrow  looks  back,  joy 
looks  forward.  Failure  looks  back,  success  looks  forward. 

A  blind  and  deaf  man  could  walk  down  Fifth  Avenue  at  five  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  and  not  one  of  the  thousand  automobiles  would  touch 
him,  if  he  kept  on  going  at  an  even  pace. 

Don’t  look  back! 

Remember  Lot’s  wife! 
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THE  VETERAN  OF  TODAY 


Painted  by  Angus 


M  acDonall 
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A  THOUSAND  PARTNERS 


Why  this  New  Year’s  will  he  the  best — as  last  was 


ON  New  Years 
day  this  year 
Henry  Moran 
and  his  wife 
will  sit  down  to  din¬ 
ner  at  our  house  with 
my  wife  and  family 
and  me.  This  may 
not  seem  at  first  blush 
like  a  social  item  deserving  of  special 
prominence,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of 
our  little  city  it  has  a  unique  significance. 
For  one  thing,  Henry  Moran  is  the  fore¬ 
man  of  the  finishing  department  of  our 
plant,  while  I  am  not  merely  the  prin¬ 
cipal  stockholder,  but  the  grandson  of 
the  founder,  the  third  of  the  same  name 
to  hold  the  presidency  of  the  company. 
These  two  facts  of  themselves  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  make  the  event 
a  matter  of  amazed  comment  through 
the  city  in  any  other  year  than  this. 

But  when  you  add  to  them  the  further 
fact  that  less  than  a  year  ago  Henry 
Moran  stood  in  my  office,  and  pounding 


the  worst— in  the  history  of  our  plant 


By  The  Owner 


prior  to  the  war,  the  plant  of  which  I 
am  the  president  had  never  had  labor 
trouble  important  enough  to  warrant  the 
name. 

In  large  part  this  immunity  was  due 
to  the  wise  practices  established  by  my 
grandfather.  He  started  in  a  little  one- 
roomed  shop  with  no  equipment  but  his 
own  two  hands.  As  gradually  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  his  goods  spread  abroad,  and 
new  customers  demanded  them,  he  added 
first  one,  then  two,  and  then  a  dozen 
assistants.  They  were  men  of  his  own 
station,  who  worked  side  by  side  with 
him  and  called  him  by  his  first  name. 
Their  wives  visited  back  and  forth  with 


my  desk  before  an  admiring  group  of  my  grandmother,  exchanging  recipes  with 
his  fellow-workers  shouted  that  he  would  her,  and  lending  their  aid  when  new 
“see  me  in  hell”  before  he  would  permit  babies  arrived,  even  as  she  extended  hers 
the  plant  to  continue  to  operate  under  to  them  under  the  same  circumstances, 
the  conditions  I  had  laid  down,  you  will  Even  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  my 


admit  that  the  situation  is  not  altogether 
lacking  in  its  dramatic  elements. 

Our  plant  is  one  of  five  industries 
which  provide  the  principal  support  for 
a  community  of  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  thousand  people. 

The  town  is,  in  a  sense,  a  little  world 
of  its  own.  Our  transportation  is  none 
too  good,  consisting  merely  of  a  branch 
line  of  railroad  and  a  trolley  which  has 
been  having  its  own  troubles  in  the  past 
four  years.  We  are  far  enough  removed 
from  big  centers,  and  travel  is  just  diffi¬ 
cult  enough  so  that  our  folks  do  not 
come  and  go  nearly  as  much  as  is  true 
in  larger,  more  accessible  places.  Scores 
of  our  families  have  lived  in  the  same 
houses  and  worked  in  the  same  plants 
for  two  or  even  three  generations.  Sons 
born  into  the  families  of  carpenters  tend 
to  become  carpenters  in  their  turn,  and 
to  settle  down  at  the  foot  of  “the  hill” 
in  the  same  sort  of  houses  that  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  occupied.  And 
I.  whom  Fate  placed  in  one  of  the 
big  houses  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  knew 
from  infancy  what  my  place  and  work 
in  the  world  were  to  be.  So,  in  our 
quiet  little  valley,  our  town  has  gone 
its  peaceful  way,  little  disturbed  by  the 
play  of  opposing  forces  in  the  great  world 
beyond  the  hills.  If  sometimes  a  rumor 
of  strikes  and  lockouts  carried  across 
the  hills  to  us,  we  thanked  our  lucky 
stars  that  we  were  not  as  other  men,  and 
never  even  considered  the  possibility  of 
such  wickedness  making  its  home  in  our 
midst.  In  all  the  years  of  its  history, 


grandfather  had  many  old  employees 
who  called  him  “John.”  Some  of  them 
had  prospered  with  him,  and  were  well- 
to-do  according  to  the  standards  of  that 
period;  others  were  day -laborers  in  the 
shops  as  they  were  when  he  took  them 
on.  But  so  far  as  I  know,  there  never 
was  the  slightest  jealousy  among  them; 
never  a  feeling  that  “John”  had  profited 
unduly  at  their  expense.  They  knew 
how  he  had  toiled;  they  realized  some¬ 
thing  of  the  chances  he  had  taken.  They 
remembered  the  bad  years  when  all  the 
servants  were  discharged  from  the  “big 
house”  and  my  grandmother  did  the 
work;  when  my  grandfather  was  his  own 
entire  office  and  sales  force,  and  hardly 
knew  from  day  to  day  wffiether  he  w'ould 
have  a  dollar  to  his  name.  For  all  that 
they  were  willing  that  he  should  have  the 
privilege  of  a  big  house,  and  horses,  and 
a  trip  to  Europe  if  he  so  desired. 

He,  on  his  part,  was  tremendously 
concerned  that  the  men  should  never 
detect  any  change  in  his  character  or 
attitude  as  a  result  of  his  increasing  good 
fortune.  He  was  a  real  father  to  the 
younger  workers  in  the  shops ;  and  I  can 
well  remember  hearing  my  grandmother 
tell,  with  a  pretended  petulance  that  was 
really  a  cloak  for  her  pride,  how  many 
years  she  had  to  wait  for  the  new  house, 
while  money  enough  to  build  it  five 
times  over  was  being  put  into  improve¬ 
ments  about  the  plant  for  the  benefit 
of  the  men.  Grandfather  was  far  in 
advance  of  his  generation;  and  we  con¬ 
tinued  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  humane 


and  genuinely  sympa  ■ 
thetic  attitude  for 
many  years  after  his 
death. 

My  father  was 
given  a  technical  edu¬ 
cation;  but  except  for 
that  he  enjoyed  no 
advantage  over  any 
other  apprentice  who  sought  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  plant.  He  fought  his  way 
up  through  the  various  departments,  and 
it  was  his  boast  that  there  was  not  a 
job  in  the  place  that  he  couldn’t  handle 
if  it  became  necessary.  He  lacked  the 
inventive  genius  of  my  grandfather,  as 
well  as  his  pioneering  aggressiveness; 
but  he  was  an  able  administrator  and 
the  business  more  than  doubled  under 
his  management. 

Eleven  years  ago  he  died,  and  J  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  presidency. 

A  wise  and  studious  friend  of  mine 
once  remarked  that  it  is  the  “third  gen¬ 
eration”  which  is  the  problem  in  this 
country.  The  founder  of  one  of  our 
industrial  families  is  almost  always  a 
man  of  my  grandfather’s  type — a  Caesar, 
rising  from  the  ranks  and  establishing 
his  rule  by  sheer  weight  of  his  ability 
and  pov  er  and  knowledge  of  men.  After 
him  comes  an  Augustus — the  sort  of 
man  who  could  never  by  his  own  efforts 
found  a  great  business,  but  has  been 
brought  up  in  close  contact  with  it  by 
his  father,  knows  the  value  of  a  dollar, 
and  is  able  to  consolidate  and  conserve 

hat  he  has  inherited  and  frequently  to 
enlarge  it. 

After  him  may  come  almost  anything ; 
no  one  can  foretell  what.  A  Marcus 
Aurelius,  perhaps,  scholarly  and  humane, 
with  no  taste  for  business,  but  a  sense 
of  duty  that  holds  him  faithful  to  it 
none  the  less.  Or  perhaps  a  Caligula; 
or  even  a  Nero. 

It  was  my  father’s  expectation  that 
my  training  should  be  the  exact  dupli¬ 
cate  of  his  own;  but  my  mother  and  the 
force  of  circumstances  were  too  much 
for  him.  I  was  sent  early  to  a  first- 
class  preparatory  school  wffiere  my  asso¬ 
ciates  were  sons  of  other  wealthy  men. 
They  were  on  their  way  to  one  of  the 
fine  old  universities,  not  to  a-  technical 
school;  and  with  them  I  went.  We  were 
fellow  members  of  exclusive  clubs;  we 
knew  Boston  and  New  York  from  top 
to  bottom  long  before  we  had  attained 
our  majority,  and  our  expenses  were 
enormous.  As  a  preparation  for  life  it 
could  hardly  have  been  worse;  and  the 
wTonder  is  that,  in  spite  of  it,  we  man¬ 
aged  to  maintain  a  pretty  good  amount 
of  common  sense  and  democratic 
feeling. 

Father  had  started  to  work  in  over¬ 
alls.  I  entered  the  office,  and  except  for 
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“Henry  Moran  stood  in  my  office,  pounding  my  desk 
before  an  admiring  group  of  his  fellow  workers” 


some  experience  on  the  road  I  never  did 
or  have  done  any  of  the  actual  labor  of 
the  plant.  Why  should  I,  when  there 
was  no  necessity?  There  were  men  who 
were  born  for  that  sort  of  thing,  as  I 
had  been  born  to  sit  in  an  office  and  to 
insure  the  continuance  of  dividends  on 
my  stock.  I  was  not  responsible  for  the 
social  order;  always  there  had  been  em¬ 
ployers  and  employees,  and  the  thing 
that  had  been  was  the  thing  that  always 
would  be.  Each  of  us  had  our  place  in 
the  w'orld,  and  our  allotted  compensa¬ 
tion.  That  mine  was  larger  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  service  I  rendered  than  the 
compensation  of  the  men  wffio  worked 
for  me  was  fortunate  from  my  stand¬ 
point;  but  as  far  as  I  could  see  it  was 
nobody’s  business  but  my  own.  I  was 
not  hard-hearted,  nor  altogether  thought¬ 
less.  I  was  merely  the  creature  of  my 
circumstances,  as  who  of  us  is  not? 

In  the  plant  I  was  neither  popular  nor 
unpopular.  The  men  accepted  me  as  an 
inevitable  part  of  the  game  and  were 
not  very  dissatisfied.  On  Christmas  Day 
I  distributed  generous  bonuses;  when 
men  were  sick  I  saw  to  it  that  they 
had  good  medical  care;  and  I  intro¬ 
duced,  in  a  mild  wTay,  a  number  of 
features  of  wffiat  is  commonly  known 
as  “welfare  work.”  Also  I  worked  con¬ 
scientiously,  but  my  life  was  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  either  my  father  or 


my  grandfather.  The  plant  was  a  duty 
rather  than  a  joy.  I  looked  forward 
eagerly  every  month  to  the  necessary 
trips  to  New  York,  and  except  for  the 
promise  I  had  made  my  father  -would 
have  moved  the  general  offices  and  my 
home  down  there.  So  in  rather  un¬ 
eventful  fashion  things  moved  on  under 
my  management  for  six  years,  and  then 
suddenly  came  the  wrar. 

Even  in  our  secluded  little  city  it 
made  its  influence  felt  almost  at  once. 
First  one  and  then  another  of  the  plants 
received  war  orders  and  began  to  make 
additions  to  their  floor  space  and  equip¬ 
ment.  We  have  no  floating  labor  sup¬ 
ply;  it  was  necessary  for  all  of  us  to 
go  outside  and  bring  men  into  town  to 
carry  the  extra  load.  Our  working  pop¬ 
ulation  had  previously  been  pretty 
largely  American  ;■  now  we  heard  all 
sorts  of  tongues  and  dialects  in  the 
streets  and  were  compelled  to  print  our 
notices  to  the  force  in  half  a  dozen 
different  languages. 

But  these  were  minor  inconveniences 
after  all.  In  spite  of  them  we  kept 
very  busy  and  our  profits  for  the  years 
preceding  America’s  entrance  into  the 
war  were  large.  We  increased  wages 
steadily,  and  the  men  seemed  really  to 
rise  to  a  higher  plane  of  thinking  and  ac¬ 
tion  under  the  fine  impulses  of  patriot¬ 
ism.  They  subscribed  liberally  to  the 


Liberty  Loan,  and  Red  Cross  and  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  campaigns,  and  never  hesitated  to 
put  forth  any  special  effort  that  was 
necessary,  once  they  caught  the  vision 
of  their  own  work  as  a  necessary  part 
in  the  great  enterprise  of  victory.  I 
was  proud  of  them,  and  when  the  call 
came  for  me  to  go  to  Washington  as  a 
dollar-a-year  man  I  left  with  a  feeling 
of  easy  confidence;  surely  no  business, 
I  thought,  was  ever  in  better  condition 
to  leave. 

The  year  in  Washington  was  a  great 
experience  for  me.  For  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I  was  making  a  sacrifice.  A 
trivial  sacrifice,  to  be  sure,  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  sacrifice  of  those  who  were 
giving  their  lives  in  France;  neverthe¬ 
less,  I  gloried  in  it.  At  last  I  was  doing 
something  definitely  worth  while  in  the 
world;  my  life  took  on  a  larger  signifi¬ 
cance  in  my  own  eyes. 

It  was  necessary  for  me  to  make  a 
quick  trip  to  France  in  connection  with 
official  business,  just  as  the  war  was 
ending.  I  traveled  through  those  deso¬ 
lated  towns;  I  saw  men  in  hospitals  who 
would  never  walk  again,  or  never  see 
again;  and  who  yet  had  not  forgotten 
how  to  smile. 

I  came  back  to  the  plant  with  an  in¬ 
definite  sort  of  feeling  that  the  world 
had  been  spiritually  cleansed  and  was 
going  to  be  somehow  a  very  different 
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place;  that  all  of  us  in  business  would 
be  thinking  nobler  thoughts  and  acting 
on  higher  principles.  I  had  some  vague 
notions  of  extending  our  welfare  work 
and  introducing  a  system  of  profit  shar¬ 
ing.  I  was  like  a  fond  father  who 
having  been  away  on  a  long  trip,  has 
discovered  a  new  love  for  his  children 
and  comes  back  with  his  bag  filled  with 
pretty  presents.  In  all  the  pleasant 
plans  I  made  there  was  this  single  flaw 
— the  workers  in  my  plant  were  not 
children,  but  grown  men  and  women; 
they,  too,  had  been  thinking  during  the 
war,  and  the  trend  of  their  thoughts  was 
as  disturbing  as  it  was  unexpected. 

The  superintendent  gave  me  an  ink¬ 
ling  of  the  situation  at  once: 

“I  think  we’re  in  for  some  trouble,” 
he  said. 

“Oh!  I’m  not  worried,”  I  answered 
with  easy  confidence.  “Just  leave  the 
whole  matter  to  me.  I’m  sure  I  can 
handle  it.  I  have  one  or  two  new  ideas 
of  my  own.” 

The  superintendent  looked  the  skep¬ 
ticism  which  he  was  too  loyal  to  voice, 
but  he  was  glad  enough  to  pass  the 
situation  on.  A  day  or  two  later  I  had 
the  men  together  in  a  big  meeting  and 
told  them  some  of  the  thoughts  that 
had  been  in  my  mind.  They  listened 
quietly,  and  even  showed  me  the-  com¬ 
pliment  of  a  little  perfunctory  applause. 
But  the  meeting  was  obviously  not  a 
success;  my  talk  had  entirely  failed  to 
get  across.  There  was  some  ferment 
working  in  them  that  was  new  in  my 
experience  and  difficult  to  understand. 

It  was  not  long  in  making  itself  evi¬ 
dent.  A  committee  of  the  men  called 
on  me,  headed  by  Henry  Moran.  They 
had  three  major  demands.  First,  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  union;  second,  a  forty- 
hour  week,  which  meant  no  work  at  all 
on  Saturdays;  and,  third,  a  twenty-five 
per  cent,  additional  increase  in  wages 
effective  at  once  throughout  the  plant. 
The  tone  in  which  they  voiced  their 
demands  made  it  clear  that  they  had 
little  expectation  of  a  favorable  answer. 
They  had  come  not  to  confer,  but  to 
issue  the  challenge  for  a  fight.  I  had 
made  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  past 
four  years,  they  said;  and  while  their 
wages  had  increased,  the  cost  of  living 
had  risen  so  fast  as  to  leave  scarcely 
any  margin.  I  had  my  Saturdays  free 
to  play  golf  when  I  wanted  them;  they 
had  just  as  much  right  to  a  free  Satur¬ 
day — and  without  any  loss  in  income. 
Labor  and  capital  were  equally  re¬ 
sponsible  for  profits.  They  were  organ¬ 
ized  now,  and  they  intended  to  see  that 
they  got  their  share.  That  was  evident. 

I  tried  hard  to  be 
conciliatory,  but  be¬ 
fore  the  conference 
was  over  we  all  lost 
our  tempers.  Moran 
came  out  with  a 
straight-away  threat. 

Unless  their  demands 
were  granted  within 
five  days  they  would 
strike.  I  answered 
that  they  need  not 
wait  five  days.  If  I 
could  not  run  my 
own  business  no  one 


else  should.  The  plant  would  close  the 
following  morning,  I  said,  and  would 
remain  closed  until  the  men  were  ready 
to  return  to  work  in  a  reasonable  frame 
of  mind.  It  was  then  that  Henry  Moran 
pounded  my  desk  and  delivered  his  de¬ 
fiance  in  no  measured  terms. 

The  following  morning  the  fires  were 
banked;  and  for  the  first  time  in  years 
not  a  wheel  turned. 

The  fight  lasted  five  weeks  and  I  won. 
That  is  to  say,  the  men’s  money  gave 
out  and  the  needs  of  their  wives  and 
children  forced  them  back  to  work. 
Some  of  the  best  of  them,  of  course, 
had  drifted  away  from  town  during  the 
long  idle  period,  and  the  process  of 
training  new  men  for  their  jobs  was 
expensive.  I  felt  as  though  it  had  been 
a  costly  victory,  but  not  for  two  or 
three  weeks  did  I  understand  just  how 
costly  it  was. 

The  wheels  turned  as  usual;  the  pay¬ 
roll  was  just  as  large;  every  man  was 
in  his  place,  but  they  were  not  working. 
The  per  capita  output  was  less  than 
two-thirds  as  large  as  it  had  been  in  our 
best  days,  and  week  by  week  it  shrunk. 
I  put  it  up  pretty  straight  to  the  super¬ 
intendents  and  foremen,  but  they  ap¬ 
parently  were  helpless.  We  tried  various 
sorts  of  bonuses  and  fines;  we  dis¬ 
charged  some  of  the  men  who  seemed 
to  be  ring-leaders  in  the  disaffection.  In 
short,  we  exhausted  every  expedient  for 
increasing  output  which  the  present  or¬ 
ganization  of  industry  has  developed; 
and  every  one  of  them  fell  down. 
Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  men 
were  filled  with  a  conviction  of  injustice. 
So  long  as  that  feeling  should  last  they 
would  do  just  as  much  as  was  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  hold  their  jobs  and 
nothing  more. 

My  first  feeling  was  merely  one  of 
irritation  and  resentment.  But,  as  time 
went  on,  however,  I  discovered  that 
whatever  my  prejudices  might  be,  the 
situation  was  one  that  required  some 
drastic  treatment  if  it  was  to  be  cured. 
Moreover,  I  began  to  have  some  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  impregnability  of  my  own 
position.  I  had  been  away  in  Washing¬ 
ton  for  a  year  helping  to  win  a  fight  for 
what?  “To  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,”  according  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  phrase^  and  I  had  come  back 
home  and  plunged  at  once  into  another 
fight  to  keep  our  little  section  of  the 
world  the  same  sort  of  autocracy  that 
it  had  always  been. 

No  man  in  our  plant,  except  myself 
and  the  higher  officials,  knew  anything 
of  the  real  inside  facts  about  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  man  at  the  bench  had  no 


conception  of  our  problems  or  policies. 
He  thought  he  knew  something  about 
our  profits  and  coveted  a  larger  share 
of  them.  But  he  had  no  vision  of  his 
job  in  relation  to  the  company  as  a 
whole ;  he  felt  no  pride  in  the  company’s 
output;  it  was  the  company,  not  our 
company  to  him.  For  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  exercised  my  imagination  in 
the  interesting  business  of  putting  my¬ 
self  in  the  other  man’s  place.  I  spent 
a  good  many  nights  in  the  office  alone 
devising  some  graphic  charts;  and  after 
three  weeks,  when  I  knew  pretty  defin¬ 
itely  what  I  wanted  to  say,  I  called  the 
men  together  for  a  second  meeting. 
Conference  it  was  rather  than  meeting, 
for  while  I  made  the  opening  speech  I 
did  not  by  any  means  monopolize  the 
time. 

“This  company  did  a  great  job  in  the 
war,”  I  said  to  them.  “It  played  its 
fine  part  in  making  the  world  a  safer 
place  for  men  and  women  and  children. 
Now  we  are  called  on  to  do  an  even 
harder  job — we  have  got  to  work  out 
some  plan  here  which  will  make  our 
little  part  of  the  world  not  merely  safer 
but  a  happier,  more  just,  and  more  sat¬ 
isfying  place  for  every  one  who  lives 
and  works  in  it.  I  can’t  sit  in  my  office 
and  do  that  job;  you  men  can’t  do  it 
at  your  benches.  If  we’re  going  to  win 
that  fight  we  can  only  do  it  by  putting 
all  the  cards  on  the  table  face  up,  and 
studying  over  them  together. 

“Here’s  our  company.  It’s  been  built 
by  your  work  and  my  money.  It’s  the 
common  pot  out  of  which  we  all  of  us 
draw  our  living.  The  question  is,  what 
can  we  do  to  make  the  pot  bigger,  not 
so  that  I  can  draw  more  out,  but  so 
that  £11  of  us  can  draw  more  out.  Now 
let  me  show  you  just  where  we  are  at 
today.” 

Then,  one  after  the  other,  I  unrolled 
my  charts  and  explained  them.  Here 
was  the  chart  of  Henry  Moran’s  depart¬ 
ment,  showing  just  how  the  wages  had 
gone  up  and  the  production  down.  I 
had  a  chart  for  the  boiler  room,  show¬ 
ing  the  increased  cost  of  wages  and 
coal,  and  the  steady  decline  of  pounds 
of  steam  per  ton  of  coal;  and  so  for 
each  of  the  others.  The  charts  fas¬ 
cinated  them;  they  crowded  around  and 
asked  questions.  Before  the  conference 
broke  up  they  were  joking  each  other 
about  the  relative  showings  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  departments.  “Some  fireman  you 
are,”  said  one  of  them  to  the  chief  of 
the  boiler  room.  “Gee,  what  a  rotten 
showing!”  To  which  the  fireman  re¬ 
sponded:  “You’re  a  swell  one  to  talk; 
look  at  your  chart.” 

The  meeting  had 
begun  at  ten  o’clock, 
and  at  noon  the  dis¬ 
cussion  was  still  go¬ 
ing  full  blast.  One 
point,  at  least,  had 
been  gained.  The 
men  understood  that 
unless  we  found  some 
way  to  cut  our  costs 
and  increase  our  pro¬ 
duction  we  were  all 
of  us  going  to  have 
less  money,  if  indeed 
( Cont .  on  Page  66) 


PERHAPS  THIS  WILL  SHOW  YOU  A  WAY 

T-JE  was  an  autocrat — a  benevolent  autocrat  to  be  sure, 
1  1  but  an  autocrat  none  the  less.  And  he  found  that 
while  he  had  been  away  at  war,  making  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,  a  new  spirit  had  entered  his  plant,  making  it 
„  unsafe  for  autocracy.  Here  is  his  story  of  the  way  in 
which  he  met  his  new  problems  and  conquered  them. 
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A  soldier  of  distinction  who 
has  turned  to  a  task  that  will 
benefit  ciiilization  for  all  time 


Lieut.-Qeneral  Sir  David  Hen¬ 
derson,  Director  Qeneral  oj  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 


STANDING  GUARD! 


How  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
is  to  watch  the  health  of  the  world 


IT  was  only  the  other  day  in  the 
year  of  1919  that  Lieutenant-Gen¬ 
eral  Sir  David  Henderson,  Director 
General  of  the  new-born  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies,  sat  with  me  in 
the  drawing-room  of  Henry  P.  Davi¬ 
son’s  New  York  home  reading  a  manu¬ 
script  which  I  had  shown  to  him. 
Glancing  over  the  top  of  the  pages  as 
he  finished,  he  bent  a  sharp  look  upon 
me,  but  there  was  an  arrant  twinkle 
in  his  steel-blue  eyes. 

“For  a  purely  hypothetical  case,”  said 
he,  “you’ve  hit  it  off  well — remarkably 
well.  It  is  just  the  wray  the  thing  will 
look;  it  is  just  the  picture  of  the  thing 
that  makes  it  real,  even  in  these  days 
of  its  infancy.” 

The  hypothetical  case  isn’t  really  so 
hypothetical  after  all,  for  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  it  will  be  possible  in  the 
year  of  1921  to  tell  some  such  story 
as  this,  and  with  an  actual  basL  of  cold, 
hard  facts.  You  can't  but  believe,  if 
you  have  touched  it  the  way  I  have 
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under  the  guiding  hand  of  Sir  David, 
that  the  League  will  work.  So,  then, 
here  is  the  vision  that  he  saw  with  me: 

%  sje  *  sfc  Jjc 

In  1920  Europe  was  still  feeble.  We 
vividly  recall  the  depression  that 
drugged  her  spirit.  She  was  weak  and 
fearful.  The  Great  War  had  beaten, 
starved  and  terrified  her.  Merely  to 
regain  what  had  been  lost,  she  needed 
her  every  resource  of  mind  and  body 
and  dared  not  contemplate  a  fresh 
blow.  Her  eyes  searched  eastward, 
peering  among  the  yellow  men  from 
whose  mysterious  hordes  had  come  the 
woes  that  plagued  her  in  gone-by  cen¬ 
turies. 

Statesmen  and  doctors  of  the  sick 
continent  were  ridden  by  the  fear  of 
detecting  in  the  cold,  colorless  report 


of  the  world’s  news  that  pestilence  had 
risen  in  the  unclean  East  and  was 
marching  westward  against  an  outpost 
of  civilization  whose  walls  wTere  down. 
Wise  men  who  knew  Europe’s  helpless¬ 
ness  to  stand  and  fight  against  the 
attack  of  plague  spawned  in  the  filth 
of  Asia  aged  and  went  gray  in  appre¬ 
hension  for  the  safey  of  all  humanity. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  those 
months  scientists  who  had  ridiculed  the 
absurdities  of  revealed  religion  returned 
to  the  simple  faith  of  their  mothers 
and  were  seen  in  cathedrals  devoutly 
at  prayer.  They  prayed,  doubtless,  that 
the  blow  be  withheld;  that  a  miracle 
might  be  vouchsafed. 

JjC  JjS 

At  10  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  De¬ 
cember  14,  1920,  the  Director  General 
of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies, 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  David  Hender¬ 
son,  stepped  briskly  into  his  private 
office,  a  sparely  furnished  suite  on  the 
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third  floor  of  the  League’s  quarters  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  As  he  put  aside 
his  greatcoat  he  regarded  through  the 
nearest  window  the  compelling  attrac¬ 
tions  of  a  scintillant  morning — the  white 
brow  of  distant  Mont  Blanc,  a  curve  of 
the  seven-bridged  Rhone.  After  this 
momentary  abstraction  he  snapped  to 
work.  The  first  envelope  that  came  to 
his  fingers  contained  a  pink  slip  which 
involved,  he  instantly  grasped,  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  world.  It  was  a  cablegram 
signed  by  the  Governor  of  British 
North  Borneo.  The  simple  sheet  of 
paper,  small  and  of  absurdly  common¬ 
place  appearance,  is  now  preserved  in 
the  safe  of  the  League,  exposed  only 
upon  rare  occasions,  treasured  as  one 
of  the  world’s  historic  documents.  It 
said  simply: 


“Henderson,  United  Red  Cross, 
Geneva : 


“All  Borneo,  both  British  and  Dutch 
protectorates,  stricken  by  unheard-of 
pestilence  developed  since  November 
rains  and  strongly  resembling  Black 
Death  of  Fourteenth  Century.  More 
than  a  million  victims,  deaths  aggre¬ 
gating  200,000,  rate  increasing.  Beyond 
all  local  control.  Immediate  fear  is 
spread  to  Malay  Peninsula,  Cochin- 
China,  South  China  and  Philippines  by 
refugees  and  trading  craft. 

In  such  event,  fear  advance 
westward  through  India  and 
Near  East  to  Europe  could 
not  be  checked.  No  time 
to  be  lost. 

“Westbrook.” 

It  may  be  thought  singu¬ 
lar,  but  the  very  erect, 
flat-backed,  square-shoul¬ 
dered,  rock-jawed  gentle¬ 
man  who  absorbed  the 
shock  of  that  warning  from 
half  around  the  world, 
smiled — as  I  have  the  story 
— indulged  himself  with  a 
tight-lipped  smile,  as  he 
smoothed  the  fold  of  the 
pink  paper  and  leveled  an 
unseeing  gaze  at  the  wall 
opposite  his  desk.  For 
perhaps  five  minutes  he 
scarcely  moved  as  the 
smile  of  confidence  faded 
from  his  face  and  gave  way 
to  the  set  of  resolution.  In 
the  mind  of  the  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff  of  the 
Health  Defense  Army  of 
Humanity  well  drilled  plans 
were  forming  and  marching 
in  orderly  array.  The  hour 
had  struck  for  mobilization, 
such  mobilization  as  man¬ 
kind  had  never  known. 

His  forefinger  touched  a 
desk  button  of  mother  of 
pearl.  The  purr  of  the  buz- 
z  e  r  had  barely  ceased 
when  his  secretary  was  at 
the  desk,  receiving  crisp, 
clipped  orders.  Five  min¬ 
utes  later,  summoned  by 
the  secretary,  the  staff  of 
the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  sat  down  with 
their  chief.  As  we  know 


now,  although  every  effort  was  made 
at  the  time  to  minimize  personalities, 
the  group  in  Sir  David’s  office  on  that 
historic  morning  was  composed  of  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  League,  Dr.  W. 
E.  Reppard,  Professor  of  the  University 
of  Geneva  and  expert  in  international 
law;  the  General  Medical  Director,  Dr. 
Richard  P.  Strong  of  Harvard,  an  au¬ 
thority  on  tropical  medicine;  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Administration,  Frank  Per¬ 
sons  of  the  American  Red  Cross;  the 
Treasurer,  M.  Henri  Pallain  of  Paris,  of 
a  noted  financial  family,  and  the  Coun¬ 
sellor  on  Public  Health ;  Professor  Santo 
Liquido  of  Rome,  the  most  widely 
known  public  health  expert  in  Europe. 
Physically  dissimilar,  these  men  were 
curiously  alike  in  singular  and  obvious 
detachment  from  self;  in  their  uncon¬ 
scious  radiation  of  purpose,  of  practical 
idealism.  This  was  written  upon  every 
face  intently  turned  toward  the  Di¬ 
rector  General.  Sir  David  addressed 
them  sparely: 

“The  crisis  we  have  feared  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  has  come.  Borneo  rots  with 
a  new,  undiagnosed  plague  which  may 
spread  to  the  Asiatic  mainland.  If  that 
occurs  no  genius  or  zeal  can  save  Eu¬ 
rope.  I  take  it  that  every  man  here 
knows  precisely,  after  our  year  of  plan¬ 
ning,  what  is  to  be  done.  Borneo  is 


distant,  isolated,  without  Red  Cross 
organization;  lacking  in  medical  facili¬ 
ties  and  sanitary  provision.  Everything 
must  be  done  from  the  outside,  in 
desperate  haste.  Prepare,  if  you  please, 
the  necessary  memoranda  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  France  and  Holland;  the  mes¬ 
sages  to  be  sent  to  these  Governments, 
the  offers  of  assistance  and  suggestions 
to  the  nearest  Red.  Cross  outposts  at 
Singapore,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong;  the 
list  of  our  medical  experts  to  be  sum¬ 
moned  in  plague  crises  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  estimates  of  medical  supplies  and 
medical  personnel  imperatively  de¬ 
manded  by  a  pestilence  which  has  al¬ 
ready  thousands  of  victims.  We  shall 
meet  again  at  4  p.  m.” 

Planning  and  preparation  had  been  so 
thoroughly  and  accurately  worked  out 
in  a  year  of  study  that  no  questions 
from  staff  to  chief  were  necessary. 
Every  health  expert  in  the  group  knew 
to  the  last  detail  the  character  and 
scope  of  the  task  that  faced  him.  At 
once  the  headquarters  of  the  League 
hummed  like  a  dynamo  with  the  energy 
of  mobilization.  Sir  David  himself 
drafted  cablegrams  to  London,  The 
Hague,  Paris  and  Washington,  setting 
forth  the  unadorned  facts  of  the  crisis, 
the  world  menace  looming  from  the 
South  China  Sea.  He 
drafted  similar  cablegrams 
to  the  Red  Cross  head¬ 
quarters  in  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  France  and  the 
United  States,  suggesting 
that  the  Government  be 
asked,  if  they  felt  able,  in 
a  crisis  of  such  tremendous 
proportions,  to  rely  solely 
upon  their  own  resources. 
Sir  David  surmised  that 
the  problem  was  too  vast 
by  far  for  strictly  govern¬ 
mental  solution,  but  the 
delicacies  of  international 
relations  demanded  the 
formal  courtesy  of  such 
inquiry.  He  anticipated  the 
replies  by  preparing  cable 
messages  for  the  Red  Cross 
outposts  at  Manila,  Singa¬ 
pore  and  Hong  Kong,  the 
nearest  to  the  afflicted 
island,  requesting  them  to 
send  to  Borneo  without 
loss  of  a  day  experts  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  report — and  he 
closed  every  message  with 
an  appeal  for  swift  action. 

Upon  the  big,  flat-topped 
desk  he  spread  a  large  sec¬ 
tional  map  of  Southern 
Asia  and  the  islands  of  the 
China  Sea,  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  and  the  Malay 
washes  of  the  Pacific.  It 
was  such  a  map  as  can  be 
found  in  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff 
of  the  British,  American  and 


Henry  P.  Davison  (left)  and  Sir 
David,  in  New  York.  To  Mr. 
Davison  the  Director  -  Qeneral 
credits  this  great  conception 
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French  Armies;  a  mobilization  map;  a 
chart  shrewdly  conceived  against  a  day 
of  sudden,  imperative  necessity;  a  map 
of  men  and  routes  and  storehouses.  Sir 
David  studied  it  swiftly  and  for  half 
an  hour  dictated  telegrams  directed  to 
every  Red  Cross  agency  within  the 
radius  of  1,000  miles  from  Borneo,  re¬ 
questing  all  to  be  ready  for  service  if 
called  on  and  asking  them  to  acquaint 
the  League  headquarters  at  Geneva 
with  the  immediately  available  re¬ 
sources  in  physicians,  nurses,  medical 
and  sanitary  supplies. 

DENYING  himself  luncheon,  sup¬ 
ported  only  by  an  occasional  cigar¬ 
ette,  Sir  David  continued  his  labor  until 
the  conference  of  the  staff  was  resumed 
at  four,  studying  the  mobilization  chart 
and  cabling  advisory  experts  of  the 
League,  a  score  of  the  world’s  most 
noted  scientists  and  masters  of  research, 
to  hasten  to  Geneva  to  throw  into  the 
conflict  the  invaluable  weight  of  their 
special  knowledge  of  disease. 

At  four,  the  staff  reassembled  to  re¬ 
port.  Every  aid  brought  a  brief  memo¬ 
randum  of  what  steps  he  had  taken. 
Reppard,  international  law  expert,  sub¬ 
mitted  procedure  by  which  the  League, 
working  through  the  mobilized  Red 
Cross  societies  of  various  nationalities 
nearest  Borneo,  could  direct  the  battle 
frictionlessly.  Dr.  Strong,  having  sum¬ 
moned  fifteen  of  the  world’s  greatest 
authorities  on  bubonic  plague,  offered  a 
preliminary  plan  of  the  medical  cam¬ 
paign,  which  involved  placing  many 
physicians  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
prophylaxis  upon  the  field  of  battle 
within  six  weeks.  Persons,  dealing  di¬ 
rectly  with  individual  Red  Cross  socie¬ 
ties  reasonably  near  to  Borneo,  sum¬ 
marized  the  measures  that  were  galvan¬ 
izing  them  into  activity.  Liquido,  inter¬ 
national  health  expert,  produced  with 
Latin  enthusiasm  a  plan  for  the  sanitary 
relief  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  medical 
aid.  Pallain  submitted  an  estimate  of 
financial  requirements. 

Before  the  conference  ended  cable¬ 
grams  were  flooding  into  Sir  David’s 
office.  The  Red  Cross  organizations  of 
the  United  States,  France,  Holland  and 
Great  Britain  reported  that  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  these  countries  were  awake  to 
the  peril,  admitted  inability  to  handle 
the  crisis  through  set  and  ordinary  chan¬ 
nels,  and  requested  the  League,  working 
through  its  local  societies,  to  assume 
charge  of  and  direct  the  great  battle 
to  save  the  health  of  the  world.  Singa¬ 
pore,  Manila  and  Hong  Kong  reported 
expeditions  in  preparation.  Twenty  Red 
Cross  outposts  in  the  radius  of  possible 
assistance  accepted  almost  exultantly 
the  League’s  summons  to  mobilize,  and 
proudly  announced  that  they  were  mo¬ 
bilizing  every  possible  physician  and 
nurse  and  were  moving  tons  of  medical 
and  sanitary  supplies  to  docks.  Could 
Sir  David  help  in  the  transportation 
problem?  Sir  David  could  and  did, 
with  the  quick  result  that  the  four  great 
nations  most  concerned  with  the  plague 
spot  commandeered  ships  by  the  score 
and  sent  them  in  haste  to  cargo  for 
Borneo. 

The  mobilization,  built  upon  long-con¬ 


sidered  plans,  went  forward  with  in¬ 
credible  speed  and  precision,  compar¬ 
able  to  the  rapidity  and  certainty  with 
which  Germany  ordered  her  man  power 
from  field  and  factory  and  threw  it 
overnight,  a  thoroughly  equipped  and 
disciplined  host,  upon  fields  of  battle. 
The  navies  drew  a  ring  of  steel  around 
Borneo,  intercepting  and  fumigating  or 
rigidly  turning  back  to  port,  every  out¬ 
going  craft.  Through  this  ring  there 
penetrated,  day  by  day,  ships  crowded 
with  young  doctors,  equipped  mentally 
and  physically  to  withstand  the  fright¬ 
ful  demands  of  pestilence  combat  in  the 
tropics,  with  bright-faced  young  nurses 
in  the  workmanlike  uniform  of  the  Red 
Cross;  with  ton  upon  ton  of  medicines 
and  disinfectants  and  food.  And  all  the 
while  at  Geneva  the  men  that  had  made 
this  mobilization  possible  toiled  in 
growing  weariness  as  they  threw  fresh 
reserves  into  action,  discovered  and  re¬ 
inforced  weak  sectors  in  the  Battle  of 
the  Plague,  and  energized  exhausted 
local  societies  with  their  own  tireless 
energy  and  sent  ringing  over  the  earth 
a  call  for  sympathy  and  co-operation. 

On  March  22,  three  months  and  a 
week  after  Sir  David  received  the  first 
warning  from  the  Governor  of  British 
North  Borneo,  his  secretary  handed  to 
him  in  the  late  afternoon  two  cable¬ 
grams.  One  bore  the  name  of  Strong 
of  Harvard  and  thrilled  with  victory: 

“Plague  conquered.  Peril  absolutely 
past.  Official  report  as  of  March  13 
approximately  3,000  cases  under  treat¬ 
ment.  Death  rate  lowering.  Sanitary 
reform  of  permanent  value  solidly  in¬ 
stituted.  All  pestilence  confined  to  the 
island.” 

THE  other  carried  the  name  of  one 
of  the  great  men  of  the  earth,  a 
Prime  Minister,  who  saw  fit  to  indulge, 
as  he  rarely  did,  in  superlatives: 

“Your  country  and  all  civilization 
owes  to  the  League  a  debt  scarcely  re¬ 
payable.  By  the  extraordinary  fore¬ 
sight  of  your  planning,  the  sound  and 
skillful  method  by  which  you  swiftly 
mobilized  the  health  forces  of  the  whole 
world,  the  unceasing  vigilance  with 
which  you  directed  the  short  and  sav¬ 
age  struggle,  you  have,  without  question, 
saved  Europe  and  probably  the  Ameri¬ 
cas  from  a  catastrophe  worse  than  the 
late  war.” 

Many  more  such  messages  of  ap¬ 
preciation  and  congratulation  were  to 
come.  Interested  visitors  at  the  League 
Headquarters  are  privileged  nowadays, 
I  believe,  to  scan  through  and  they 
thrill  even  after  the  time  that  has 
passed.  Sir  David  and  his  staff  ac¬ 
cepted  such  tributes  pleasurably,  but 
with  not  too  much  elation,  for  the  work 
of  the  League  stretched  forward  over 
fathomless,  impenetrable  vistas.  For 
generations  to  come  they  well  knew 
such  battles  would  have  to  be  planned 
and  fought.  Every  tomorrow  carried 
a  menace  as  great  as  yesterday’s  peril. 

%  :jc  :fc  %  % 

“You’ve  hit  it  off  remarkably  well,” 
repeated  Sir  David.  “That’s  what  we’re 
doing  now  in  small  emergencies,  and 
if  the  need  arises,  that’s  what  we -expect 


to  do,  what  we  are  preparing  to  do,  in 
the  big  crises. 

“Dismissing  the  allusions  to  myself, 
which  are  much  too  complimentary  di¬ 
rectly  and  by  imputation,  you  have  in 
lively  fashion  anticipated  just  such  a 
campaign  and  victory  as  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  may  have  to  fight 
and  win.  It  may  come,  indeed,  in 
Borneo.  It  may  threaten  the  world 
from  China's  masses  or  from  India. 
The  menace  exists  even  now  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  in  the  form  of  viru¬ 
lent  typhus  and  there  we  have  mobilized 
our  forces,  even  as  you  have  suggested.” 

He  stepped  to  a  window  overlook¬ 
ing  the  sunlit  avenue  and  gazed  into 
space,  marshaling  his  ideas.  When  he 
spoke  he  produced,  concisely,  the  splen¬ 
did  compass  of  the  great  international, 
non-political,  non-sectarian  plan  to  guard 
the  health  of  all  mankind.  In  common 
with  many  other  great  ideas  that  have 
given  a  hand  up  to  humanity,  it  is  as 
simple  as  the  alphabet.  The  League 
at  Geneva  has  erected  a  watchtower 
from  whose  cupola  keen  intelligence 
vigilantly  searches  the  earth  for  signals 
of  disease  distress.  Perhaps  you  have 
glimpsed  upon  the  peak  of  a  not  too 
distant  mountain  the  lookout  eerie  of 
a  fire  guard  whose  spyglass  commands 
vast  forests  and  who  summons  the  coun¬ 
tryside  at  the  first,  faraway  plume  of 
smoke  which  might  mean  ruin  and  death 
to  thousands.  The  sentinel  does  not 
always  himself  fight  fire,  but  his  swift 
and  disciplined  alarm  and  orders  mobil¬ 
ize  and  energize  the  men  and  equipment 
ready  organized  for  salvage  and  rescue. 
So  from  its  eerie  the  League  peers  about 
the  world,  seeking  signs  of  the  first 
outbreak  of  disease,  alert  to  warn  the 
world  and  guard  it  against  a  spread  of 
epidemic. 

It  has  prepared  a  well  of  knowledge 
into  which  flows  from  every  curve  of 
the  globe  steady  rivulets  of  distilled 
truth,  the  fresh-proved  facts  acquired 
by  research  scientists  of  all  the  con¬ 
tinents  concerning  the  origin  and  causes 
of  the  world’s  most  disastrous  disease 
scourges.  And  when  the  watcher  upon 
the  League’s  tower  calls  the  alarm,  the 
imperiled  community  may  draw  from 
that  well  a  rushing  stream  of  hoarded 
wisdom  without  which  it  could  not  save 
itself;  without  which,  indeed,  it  might 
spread  misery  to  its  neighbors  near  and 
distant. 

THESE  were  the  great  purposes  with 
all  of  their  drama  and  romance  that 
Sir  David  set  before  me.  He  looked  into 
the  future  and  visioned  three  main  ob¬ 
jects. 

“The  League  will  try  in  every  way,” 
he  said,  “to  develop  and  build  up  Red 
Cross  societies  in  every  country,  and 
particularly  to  assist  the  weaker  ones 
by  showing  them  stronger  methods,  so 
that  in  every  country  the  Red  Cross 
will  be  a  surely  dependable  agency  for 
relief  whatever  crisis  may  arise.  It  will 
create  a  World  Health  Department,  to 
keep  for  the  first  time  in  the  world’s 
history  the  great  Book  of  Health.  The 
various  sections  of  the  League,  each  de¬ 
voted  to  a  special  phase  of  the  public 
welfare,  child  ( Continued,  on  Page  00) 
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Martha  Knight  makes  a  great  discovery 


By  Theodocia  Pearce 


Illustrated  by 
James  Montgomery  Flagg 


A 


“It  was  almost  six  when  Alma  came  down,  a  pink 
kimono  wrapped  about  her  lithe  young  body ” 


MARTHA  KNIGHT,  tall,  angu¬ 
lar,  grey  of  hair  and  steel  grey 
of  eyes,  bent  above  the  sudsy 
bowl  set  in  the  sink.  She 
was  washing  out  a  pink  Georgette  blouse 
for  Alma,  and  in  her  heart  was  the  un- 
definable  longing  she  had  felt  so  much 
of  late,  felt  so  deeply  and  striven  to 
crush  and  failed.  It  seemed  to  over¬ 
whelm  her  each  time  she  had  done  some¬ 
thing  for  Alma,  each  time  she  had 
handled  one  of  the  beautiful,  fluffy, 
youthful  blouses,  so  typical  of  Alma — 
Alma  who  never  had  any  time  for  wash¬ 
ing  out  but  plenty  of  time  for  wearing 
such  delicate  and  dainty  clothes. 

Martha  could  picture,  even  as  she 
rubbed  ever  so  gently,  just  how  Alma 
would  look.  Alma  was  so  lovely  anyway, 
with  her  hair  that  curled  naturally  and  be- 
witchingly,  with  her  eyes  shining  and 
ever  merry,  with  her  mouth — Martha’s 
hands  paused  in  the  rubbing — Alma’s 
mouth,  it  was  so  red  and  so  pert  and  so 
kissable.  Alma  was  so  gay  and  so  care¬ 
less  and  twenty.  Martha  loved  Alma 
the  most,  if  one  can  love  one  child  above 
another.  Bertha,  she  was  very  proud 
of  Bertha — sensible,  solid  and  unswerv¬ 
ing  Bertha.  Bruce,  she  was  very  keen 
about  Bruce,  the  boy-baby.  For  Bruce 
her  ambitions  were  highest.  There  was 
much  that  was  not  to  be  denied  in  that 
reckless  young  head  of  his.  He  was 
made  for  success,  at  sixteen  one  cannot 
say  just  what  sort  of  success,  one  can 
only  feel  and  believe  in  its  approach. 

But  Alma — Alma  was  different,  un¬ 
usual,  spontaneous,  beautiful. 

Alma  was  Martha  herself,  Martha 


reborn,  reincarnated. 

Perhaps  that  is  why 
Alma  was  beloved  the 
most.  In  her  Martha 
saw  every  denied  dream 
of  her  youth  fulfilled. 

She  went  on  with  the 
washing.  Well,  Alma 
would  never  feel,  as  she 
felt,  in  looking  back 
from  fifty,  that  youth 
had  not  been  for  her 
a  vaunting,  jolly  thing. 

Martha  had  never 
worn  such  sheer  love¬ 
liness  at  twenty.  For 
her  had  been  dresses 
of  print  or  calico.  Mar¬ 
tha  remembered  one — 
what  pride  it  had  given 
her — a  shallow  pink  af¬ 
fair,  stitched  with  row 
after  row  of  black 
braid.  How  Alma  would 
laugh  could  she  have 
seen  it,  in  that  clear 
sweet  laughter  of  hers,  the  curly  head 
tilted  coquettishly.  Martha  smiled  at 
the  recollection,  and  back  of  the  smile 
was  something  akin  to  a  tear. 

All  her  life  Martha  had  longed  to  be 
Alma.  People  saw  her  practical,  prosaic 
and  plain  Martha.  In  her  soul  she  had 
always  been  Alma,  radiant,  lovely. 
Years  had  slipped  by;  so  much  they  had 
brought  her,  so  much  they  had  denied. 
And  now  she  felt  in  that  latent  longing 
a  desire  for  those  denied  things — or  was 
it  for  something  else?  Martha  could 
never  tell. 


Bertha  as  a  baby  had  been  her  despair. 
She  was  an  adorable  youngster,  chubby, 
comical,  but  pitifully  commonplace,  even 
to  Martha.  So  when  she  knew  the  sec¬ 
ond  little  one  was  coming,  Martha  prayed 
beneath  the  stars,  and  bending  over  the 
cook  stove,  “Oh,  make  the  baby  beau¬ 
tiful,  Father — make  the  baby  beautiful.” 

That  was  Martha’s  conception  of  God 
— a  Father  to  talk  to.  Nobody  knew 
Martha  like  that.  What  she  lived  in 
her  heart  rarely  came  out  on  her  lips. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  Henry  Knight  found 
her,  after  a  few  years  of  married  life, 


YOU’LL  like  the  Knight  family. 

■*"  They’re  so  sort  of  “folksy” — good, 
plain,  interesting,  human  folks — your 
kind  and  my  kind.  A  new  member  of 
The  Red  Cross  Magazine  family 
discovered  them  and  brought  them 
to  you.  This  first  story  just  gives 
you  a  peep  into  their  lives.  Other 
stories  that  are  coming  from  time  to 
time  will  reveal  them  as  among  the 
most  absorbing  and  appealing  char¬ 
acters  of  recent  American  fiction. 
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more  useful  than  ornamental,  more 
needed  than  to  be  admired. 

The  second  baby  came,  a  charmer,  a 
lovely  creature,  and  to  Martha,  a  dream 
fulfilled.  She  throned  her  in  her  heart 
upon  the  highest  place.  Henry  declared 
Alma  was  spoiled.  Martha  strove  to 
dispute  him  but  never  denied  him  the 
truth.  Henry  was  all  for  Bruce.  Mar¬ 
tha  was  glad  for  that;  the  father  and 
son  combination  pleased  her.  Of  course, 
they  both  loved  Bertha  in  the  strange 
way  that  Bertha  demanded  to  be  loved, 
asking  little,  giving  much.  Martha  al¬ 
ways  envied  boyish  Ed  Baker.  What 
a  wife  Bertha  must  make  him! — what 
a  little  home  they  had — Tots  and  the 
baby — what  dreams. 

She  wrung  out  the  handful  of  pink¬ 
ness,  a  mere  ball  of  material,  rinsed  it 
beneath  the  tap,  rolled  it  into  a  towel. 

“I’ll  do  that  up  in  a  bit,”  she  reasoned, 
glancing  at  the  clock,  tick-ticking  end¬ 
lessly  on  the  shelf  above  the  kitchen 
table,  “I’d  best  peel  the  potatoes  for 
dinner  now,  and  while  they  are  on,  I 
can  iron  the  blouse.” 

That  was  Martha  Knight,  plain,  prac¬ 
tical,  precise. 

Bruce  breezed  in,  his  face  flushed,  his 
hair  tousled. 

“Anything  to  eat?”  He  looked  about 
the  spotless  kitchen.  Martha,  wiping  out 
the  sink,  shook  her  head. 

“Huh,”  he  grunted,  “what’s  the  mat¬ 
ter?  Can’t  a  fellow  eat  when  he’s 
hungry?” 

Martha  strove  to  be  firm.  “Dinner  at 
six  sharp  Saturdays,  you  remember,  and 
when  that  time  comes,  you  can  eat  all 
you’ve  a  mind  to.” 

Bruce  sunk  his  hands  into  his  coat 
pockets  and  regarded  her  hungrily. 

“That’s  nearly  two  hours  away,”  he 
considered.  “Two  hours,  Maw,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  minutes — three  thou¬ 
sand - ” 

Martha  turned  sharply. 

“If  Saturday  were  every  day,”  she 
opined,  “I’d  go  crazy  feeding  you. 
Please  go  out,”  the  tone  was  wheedling, 
“Please  go  out  until  six.” 

Bruce  immediately  sat  down. 

“Whaddy  been  doing?”  he  asked. 

“Washing  out  a  blouse  for  Alma.” 

Bruce  frowned:  “Oh,  I  say,  Alma 
gives  me  a  pain,  always  asking  you  to 
wash  out  this  or  that  or  the  other  thing. 
How  she  comes  to  wash  her  own  face — 
I  don’t  know.” 

“Bruce!” 

The  boy  squirmed  in  his  chair. 

“Well  it’s  true,”  he  went  on  re¬ 
gardless  of  parental  admonition. 

“She  gives  me  a  pain.  And  the 
sprint  she’s  runnin’  around  with 
looks  like  the  stripes  on  a  barber 
post — he’s - ” 

“Bruce,”  Martha  took  the  dish- 
pan  from  the  nail  beneath  the  sink. 

“Stop  that  nonsense.  Take  this 
and  bring  me  up  enough  potatoes 
for  dinner.” 

Bruce  rose  reluctantly. 

“Say,  do  I  get  something  to 
eat  then?” 

“No,  hustle.” 

“Aw,  Maw!  Say,  don’t  I  get 
something  to  eat?  Why  I’m 
that  hollow,”  he  sucked  in  his 


cheeks,  rolled  his  eyes,  and  pressed  his 
hands  upon  his  stomach. 

“Get  those  potatoes,”  Martha  warned. 

“Just  bread  and  butter,  Maw.” 

“Well,  hurry  then” — Martha  weakened. 

“Two  thick  slices,  and  Maw,”  he 
called  back  from  the  cellar  stairs,  “grape 
jam,  don’t  you  forget  it.” 

Martha  made  for  the  pantry  and  the 
bread  box,  just  as  she  knew  she  would 
do  from  the  very  beginning.  That  was 
the  successful  quality  of  Bruce — he 
went  at  a  thing  till  he  got  it. 

Later  she  went  back  to  the  sink  and 
the  pan  of  potatoes. 

“That  boy,”  she  smiled  and  turned 
on  the  tap.  “That  boy — he’ll  drive  me 
crazy,  and  I’m  willing  to  be  driven.” 
She  brought  the  peeling  knife  from  the 
table  drawer,  “Jam  on  his  bread - ” 

The  finished  thought  was  wordless. 
Jam  on  his  bread.  Well,  he  could  look 
back  upon  a  jam  spread  youth.  Martha 
had  always  pared  potatoes  even  as  she 
now  pared  them,  always  served,  waited 
on  others.  And  now  she  had  grown 
weary  of  well  doing,  just  a  little  weary. 
What  would  it  mean  to  be  done  for — 
the  longing — the  longing — just  a  little 
weary - 

Afterward  she  screwed  the  twisted 
cord  of  the  iron  into  the  electric  socket 
and  tackled  the  blouse.  It  was  no  easy 
task,  little  ruffles  and  tuckings.  Martha 
worked  slowly;  her  face  became  flushed, 
beads  of  perspiration  stood  out  on  her 
brow.  Her  arms  ached,  and  her  heart 
ached,  more  than  her  arms,  but  she 
would  not  admit  it  to  herself. 

Once  finished  she  took  it  into  the 
dining  room  and  hung  it  over  the  back 
of  a  chair. 

“There — ”  a  sigh  escaped  her,  “I’m 
glad  it’s  done.  Now  for  dinner.” 

It  was  almost  six  when  Alma  came 
down  from  regions  above,  her  hair  hang¬ 
ing  about  her  shoulders,  a  pink  kimono 
wrapped  about  her  lithe  body. 

“Why  didn’t  you  wake  me,  mamma?” 
she  patted  back  a  yawn,  “I  just  couldn’t 
keep  awake.  I  was  that  sleepy.  May  I 
iron  the  blouse  now?  You  said  you’d 
wash  it  out  for  me.” 

“It’s  done,”  Martha’s  tone  was  final, 
“in  the  dining  room,  over  a  chair.” 

“Oh,  mamma,  you  shouldn’t — why — ” 
this  from  the  dining  room,  “why,  it’s 
beautiful.  But  you  shouldn’t,  you 
know.”  Alma  came  back  to  the  kitchen 
and  kissed  Martha  on  her  flushed  cheek, 


“You  are  a  dear  soul,  mamma,”  she 
said. 

So  many  times  it  happened  just  like 
that,  so  many  times.  Martha  wondered 
vaguely  what  Alma  would  say  if  she 
failed  to  iron  the  blouses,  wondered  how 
much  Alma  really  cared.  She  was  so 
gay,  so  responsive,  so  lovable.  How 
deep  did  it  go  with  Alma?  Martha 
never  knew. 

To  be  loved,  not  for  what  she  did  but 
for  what  she  was !  There  was  the  long¬ 
ing  in  Martha’s  heart,  the  longing,  the 
little  weariness - 

“Run  upstairs,”  was  her  reply — “and 
hurry  to  be  dressed  for  dinner.  Father 
will  be  home  in  a  few  minutes  and  you 
know  how  he  dislikes  to  have  you  around 
like  that.”  Martha  regarded  the  pink 
kimono  reproachfully. 

“Oh,  fie  father,”  Alma  tossed  her 
head  disdainfully,  “he’s  old  particular, 
that’s  what  he  is,  and  bless  his  heart — ” 
she  was  gone. 

Some  one  began  strumming  on  the 
piano  in  the  front  room.  Martha  went 
out  into  the  hall. 

“For  pity  sakes,  Bruce,”  she  called, 
“stop  that  racket.  Go  on  upstairs  and 
wash  your  hands.  Dinner  as  soon  as 
your  father  gets  home.” 

“There  he  is  now.”  Bruce  darted  for 
the  stairs;  “I’ll  be  down  in  two  shakes.” 

Henry  Knight  was  one  of  those  good 
old  plodders,  a  man  who  had  played  a 
long  straight  game  with  life,  and  won 
out  at  a  pinch.  He  was  foreman  at  the 
shop  now,  but  the  job  had  cost  him 
dear.  His  shoulders  wTere  stooped 
somewhat;  his  vitality  and  his  youth 
were  gone.  The  work  had  sapped  him. 
He  was  hanging  his  coat  on  the  peg 
behind  the  door  as  Martha  re-entered 
the  kitchen.  There  was  something  in 
the  movement  of  his  uplifted  arm, 
wearying,  dejected.  A  sudden  wave  of 
pity  surged  through  Martha,  pity  that 
changed  to  the  Tanging,  longing  that 
merged  into  love. 

“Well,”  she  crossed  to  the  stove, 
“anything  up,  Henry?  You  seem  rather 
tired  tonight.” 

“I  am  tired,”  the  truth  was  there  in 
his  tone,  “dinner  almost  ready,  Martha?” 

One  would  have  said  that  Henry 
Knight  at  fifty-seven  was  a  man — well 
— lived  out. 

Martha  regarded  him  surreptitiously 
at  dinner,  that  new  feeling  of  love  stir¬ 
ring  within  her.  Of  course,  she  had 
always  loved  Henry,  always.  In 
those  first  years,  what  a  wonder¬ 
ful  love  it  had  been :  dreading  his 
departure  to  work  in  the  morning, 
looking  and  living  for  his  return  at 
night.  Through  the  years  she 
had  learned  to  expect  his  return, 
learned  to  know  the  necessity  of 
his  departure.  Time  had  crept  in 
and  shattered  Romance;  Time 
had  never  shattered  love.  Always 
she  had  loved  him,  always.  But 
this  night,  she  seemed  to  love 
him — anew. 

The  way  he  ate,  slowly,  ab¬ 
stractedly.  She  wished  she  had 
baked  the  sort  of  pie  he  liked, 
wished  there  was  something  more 
on  the  table,  something  appetiz¬ 
ing,  tempting.  Once  she  caught 


ABOUT  YOUR  HOME 

'Y'HE  American  home  is  coming 
x  into  its  own  again  and  is  re¬ 
assuming  its  old  position  as  the 
cornerstone  of  our  civilization. 
The  war  is  responsible  for  this  in 
some  measure,  overturning  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  modern  life  that  tend 
to  separate  the  interests  of  mother, 
father  and  children.  Incidentally, 
how  are  things  in  your  home? 
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“Bruce!”  Martha  took  the  dishpan 
from  the  nail  beneath  the  sink. 
“Stop  that  nonsense.  Take  this  and 
bring  me  up  enough  potatoes  for 
dinner.”  Bruce  rose  reluctantly 


him  looking  yearningly  at  Bruce,  Bruce 
parleying  with  Alma  across  the  table, 
and  she  thought  she  detected  a  gleam 
of  dreaming  in  his  eyes. 

Was  he,  too,  looking  back  upon  lost 
-youth,  just  as  she  had  been  looking 
these  last  few  days,  with  that  deep  long¬ 
ing?  She  wanted  to  go  to  him,  right 
there  before  the  children,  take  his  hands 
•in  her  hands,  look  into  his  eyes. 

‘‘Let’s  be  young,  let’s  be  young,”  she 


wanted  to  cry.  “Let’s  forget  all  the 
years  of  our  hardships.” 

“Bruce,”  Alma’s  voice  was  pitched, 
“for  mercy  sakes,  drink  more  like  a 
human  than  an  animal.” 

Martha  was  started  from  her  musing. 
She  looked  to  Bruce;  he  was  staring  at 
Alma  over  the  top  of  his  tea  cup,  his 
eyes  defiant,  tantalizing.  She  looked  to 
Henry.  He  was  eating  that  queer  care¬ 
less  way.  Martha  wondered  keenly, 


poignantly,  what  it  was  all  worth,  what 
it  was  all  about,  this  thing  existence; 
crowded  with  petty  moments  such  as 
this,  fraught  with  petty  cares. 

“Bruce,  do  you  hear  your  sister?” 

Bruce  turned  suddenly  upon  her. 

“Say,  you’re  not  sick,  are  you,  Maw?” 

The  sharp  directness  of  the  question 
caused  her  to  put  down  her  spoon. 

“Why,  no,”  she  gasped,  “what  non¬ 
sense!” 
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“Well,  you  don’t  act  like  yourself 
somehow,”  Bruce  explained,  “these  last 

few  days  you’ve  been — you’ve  been - ” 

he  stopped  confused. 

“Go  on,”  she  encouraged,  “been 
what?” 

“Well,  sorta  crabbed  and  old — like 
you  were  sick — mebbe.” 

“Crabbed  and  old,”  Alma  caught  up 
the  words,  “Bruce,  how  can  you  speak 
so  of  mamma?”  she  looked  expectantly 
to  her  father  for  approval;  none  came; 
“why,  mamma  is  all  right,  just  tired.” 

“Anybody  would  get  tired,”  Bruce  cut 
in,  “washing  out  your  blouses  and  things. 
Say,  why  don’t  you  do  them  yourself?” 

Alma  colored.  “Why  don’t  you  wash 
your  own  shirts?”  she  retorted. 

Bruce  laughed  boyishly. 

“Me  —  oh  golly!  Besides  Maw 
doesn’t  do  my  shirts,  they  go  to  the 
laundry.” 

“And  Dad  pays  the  laundry  man,” 
Alma  argued,  “and  he’s  got  to  work  to 
get  the  money  to  do  that.  I  guess  you’re 
no  helpful  addition  to  the  family.  I’m 
working - ” 

“I  guess  when  I’m  twenty  I’d  expect 
to  work,”  Bruce  flung  back,  “I’d  expect 
to  pay  for  my  shirts  then.” 

“Why,  of  course  I’ll  pay  mamma  for 
the  blouse  if  that’s  what  you’re  hinting 
at,”  Alma  said,  “I  guess  I  mostly  always 
do  pay  her,  one  way  or  the  other.” 

“What’s  the  other  way?”  Bruce 
asked  and  laughed. 

“Isn’t  he  mean?”  Alma  looked  to  her 
mother. 

“I  guess,”  Henry  Knight’s  voice  came 


to  Martha  over  a  wide  chasm  of  con¬ 
sternation,  “I  guess  your  mother  and  I 
are  pretty  well  able  to  look  after  your 
wash.  I  guess  that’s  pretty  much  all 
we’re  for.” 

“Why,  Dad,”  Alma  cautioned,  “don’t 
be  silly  talking  like  that.  You’re  tired, 
that’s  all  that  ails  you,  and  mamma  too, 
hinting  at  things  like  that.  I’ll  do  the 
dishes  tonight,  mamma.  You’ve  just 
got  to  rest.” 

“A  lot  of  rest  one  night’s  dish  wash¬ 
ing  is  going  to  do  her,”  Bruce  cut  in. 

Alma  ignored  him. 

“You’ve  just  got  to  rest,”  she  w'ent 
on,  “I’ve  heaps  of  time  before  Gordon 
calls.  He  said  he  wouldn’t  be  here 
until  well  after  eight.  So  you  go  right 
out  to  the  veranda.” 

“What’s  on  tonight?”  Martha  inquired. 

“Why,  that  garden  party  over  at  Sue’s. 
Don’t  you  remember?” 

Martha  remembered  it  well  as  she 
rocked  in  the  low  chair  out  on  the  ve¬ 
randa,  Henry  there  beside  her,  lost  be¬ 
hind  the  evening  paper.  She  remem¬ 
bered  other  garden  parties  of  other 
years,  three  there  were  all  told,  far  be¬ 
tween  and  never  to  be  forgotten.  At 
one  she  had  met  Henry.  There  was  stir 
and  laughter  and  swaying  lanterns  and 
the  new  thrill  of  wonder,  all  blended  into 
one.  all  beautiful,  mystical— past. 

All  past.  Pleasure  was  past  for  Mar¬ 
tha.  She  saw  pleasure;  no  more  was 
she  a  partaker  of  it.  She  was  merely 
an  onlooker.--  Like  a  gay  procession  it 
swept  by  her.  ever  by  her.  She  held  out 
her  arms  to  it,  cried  out  for  it,  but  the 


gay  throngs  passed  on  and  on.  They 
never  heard  her  pleading;  never  looked 
into  her  eyes  of  yearning.  They  were 
too  gay  —  all  those  pleasure-loving 
people — too  gay  to  see  else  but  gayety. 

Pleasure — what  was  pleasure,  Martha 
wondered,  real  abiding  perfect  pleasure. 
There  were  parties,  jolly  parties  at  the 
house,  Alma  saw  to  that;  there  were 
movies  sometimes,  concerts,  church 
suppers,  little  teas.  But  pleasure — 
where  was  pleasure  to  be  found? 

Instinctively  she  looked  to  Henry, 
lost  behind  the  expanse  of  printed  space. 

“I  wonder,”  she  mused,  “I  wonder  if 
he  has  lost  it  too?” 

She  felt  that  he  had.  The  new  love 
surged  through  her.  She  longed  to  take 
the  paper  out  of  his  hands,  longed  to 
whisper  to  him:  “Let’s  be  young,  let’s 
be  young.  Let’s  run  off  to  a  garden 
party.” 

And  above  all  she  longed  to  have  him 
understand. 

For  a  long  while,  it  seemed  a  long 
while  to  Martha,  she  wandered  aimless 
in  a  labyrinth  of  longing.  Outside 
sounds,  the»chugging  of  a  motor  on  the 
street,  voices  of  children  at  play  on  the 
next  veranda,  the  rustle  of  paper  as 
Henry  turned  a  page,  the  faint  clatter 
of  the  dish  washing  campaign  in  the 
kitchen,  the  strident  voice  of  Bruce 
calling  from  the  upstairs  hall — real  sounds 
came  in  to  her  as  unreal  sounds. 

Only  the  longing,  the  dream,  the  love 
of  her  heart,  only  those  things  were 
real. 

The  coming  of  Gordon  and  his  de- 
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parture  with  Alma  aroused  her  only 
temporarily  to  the  world  of  facts.  Alma 
was  lovely,  just  as  she  knew  Alma 
would  be,  gay,  jubilant,  bubbling,  just 
as  she  always  was.  She  regarded  Gordon 
as  he  sat  on  the  veranda  railing  talking 
mere  nothings  to  Henry,  his  face  weak, 
blase,  careless.  And  Bruce  had  called 
him  “a  sprint.”  She  smiled  and  rocked 
faster.  Why,  she  almost  liked  Bruce 
for  that.  And  it  was  wrong  to  judge 
other  people  too  harshly.  But  this  Gor¬ 
don — she  wondered  what  Alma  saw  in 
him.  Was  Alma  shallow,  vain,  useless? 
No— she  couldn’t  see  Alma  like  that; 
she  loved  her  too  well.  Alma  wasn’t 
like  that.  She  knew. 

Alma  was  herself — reborn. 

After  Gordon  and  Alma  left,  her 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  pleasures,  the 
pleasures  passed,  the  pleasures  passing. 
Dark  came  on;  the  street  lights  sud¬ 
denly  flashed  into  being.  Again  Martha 
looked  to  Henry  dozing  there  in  his  chair, 
tilted  back  with  his  feet  on  the  veranda 
railing,  his  boots,  worn  and  dusty  like 
his  days,  trampled  on. 

Again  that  unutterable  longing,  that 
great  new  love.  If  she  might  turn  to 
him  and  say:  “Henry,  over  at  Sue’s 
there’s  a  garden  party.  Anyone  can  go. 
Suppose  we  do.” 

And  if  he  might  reply,  springing  to  his 
feet,  his  voice  resonant,  boyish:  “Sure, 
Martha,  let’s  go,  let’s  go!” 

That  would  have  been  pleasure  su¬ 
preme,  pleasure  perfected. 

But  he  was  tired — tired. 

And  she  was  crazy. 

She  strove  to  rally,  taunting  herself — 
crazy — crazy — old  and  crabbed — Bruce 
had  said  it — old  and  crabbed — and  crazy. 

“Want  any  eats  for  tomorrow?”  Henry 
asked  presently.  “I’ll  run  down  to  the 
store.” 

Eats — for  tomorrow.  Always  eating 
— always  tomorrow. 

Yes,  there  was  salad  dressing  she 
needed,  and  fruit,  peaches  to  slice  for 
tea.  Bertha  and  Ed  and  the  babies 
would  be  there  for  tea — they  always 
came  on  Sunday  night  for  tea.  There 
v'as  the  cake  to  be  iced.  She  had  for¬ 
gotten  the  cake. 

Strange  how  the  big  things  of  life 
had  suddenly  surged  in  and  made  her 
forgetful  of  the  little  things — eats,  salad 
dressing,  icing,  supper,  tomorrow. 

She  told  Henry  what  she  wanted, 
saw  him  down  the  steps  and  off 
to  the  store.  Then  she  went  into 
the  house,  switched  on  the  light 
in  the  kitchen,  lit  the  gas  and  be¬ 
gan  to  make  the  icing  she  had  so 
foolishly  forgotten. 

Henry  returned  before  she  had 
finished. 

“What  you  doing  now?”  he 
asked,  depositing  his  bundles  on 
the  table. 

“It’s  tomorrow’s  cake,”  she  ex¬ 
plained,  with  almost  a  hint  of 
apology,  “I  clean  forgot  the  icing.” 

“Couldn’t  you  have  waited  until 
tomorrow?  You’re  dead-tired  to¬ 
night.” 

“Do  it  Sunday!”  she  derided, 
stirring  the  contents  of  the  sauce¬ 
pan  over  the  gas.  “Why  Henry!” 

“Where’s  Bruce?” 


“Over  at  Charley’s  I  guess.  He 
usually  goes  over  there  in  the  evenings.” 

For  a  minute  Henry  Knight  stood 
regarding  her — a  brief  moment. 

“Why,  Henry,”  she  cried,  “what’s  the 
matter  with  Bruce?” 

He  turned  to  the  door,  “Bruce  is  all 
right.  I  am  not  worried  about  him. 
I’m  going  on  up  to  bed.  Good  night, 
Martha.” 

“Good  night,  Henry,”  she  answered 
and  stood  still,  listening  to  his  footsteps 
on  the  stairs,  the  old  longing  and  the 
new  love,  the  old  love  and  the  new  long¬ 
ing  turbulent  within  her. 

“Henry — Henry,”  she  sobbed,  and  her 
hand  went  on  stirring,  stirring,  “why 
don’t  you  come  back  to  kiss  me — why — ” 

Sometimes  he  did  come  back  to  kiss 
her — sometimes — always  quick,  ashamed 
kisses. 

A  numbness  of  lonely  despair  folded 
about  her.  She  took  the  pan  from  the 
stove  and  spread  the  rich  brown  syrup 
on  the  cake.  Force  of  habit  directed 
her  hands.  Her  thoughts  vague,  unde¬ 
fined,  were  miles  away. 

She  heard  someone  on  the  veranda 
at  the  front  door.  She  listened.  It 
was  Bruce.  Likely  he  would  come  out 
to  the  kitchen  and  beg  something  to  eat, 
a  piece  of  the  freshly  iced  cake,  perhaps. 
Swiftly  Martha  raised  her  hand  and 
turned  off  the  light.  She  waited  in  the 
darkness,  listening  hopefully,  breath¬ 
lessly.  Tonight  she  wanted  none  of  her 
own.  She  must  be  apart  from  them — 
alone. 

Bruce  paused  in  the  hall.  Almost  Mar¬ 
tha  could  see  him  peering  through  the 
dark,  considering.  Then  she  heard  his 
footsteps  on  the  stairs,  heard  the  slam 
of  his  bedroom  door.  She  turned  on  the 
light,  carried  the  cake  and  the  parcels 
into  the  pantry. 

“It  was  mean  of  me,”  she  charged 
herself,  “Bruce  is  a  dear  boy.” 

There  was  one  bag  she  could  not  ac¬ 
count  for.  She  broke  the  string  and 
peeked  in. 

Animal  biscuits  for  Tots. 

Henry  had  remembered  animal  bis¬ 
cuits  for  Tots. 

“Henry — Henry,”  she  sobbed,  “why 
didn’t  you  come  back  to  kiss  me?” 

She  sat  down  in  the  kitchen  to  await 
the  return  of  Alma.  Often  she  had  done 
that  only  to  be  scolded.  But  always 


she  loved  to  await  the  return  of  Alma. 
Tonight  she  was  tired — tired  and  old. 
It  might  rest  her  some  to  wait  for  Alma, 
ease  the  longing  of  the  day.  She  sat 
numbly,  vacantly  as  the  minutes  dragged 
by,  looking  for  the  return  of  her  young 
self— for  Alma. 

It  was  not  long  before  she  came. 

“Why  mamma — ”  the  same  reproof, 
“you  shouldn’t  wait  up  for  me.  It’s 
foolish.” 

Martha  did  not  answer.  Alma  crossed 
and  sat  down  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table,  propped  her  elbows  on  the  bare 
boards,  cupped  her  chin  in  her  hands  and 
reflected. 

“Mamma,”  she  said  presently,  “what 
do  you  think  about  Gordon?” 

“Bruce  calls  him  a  sprint.” 

“Oh — I  know — Bruce.  But  what  do 
you  think?” 

Martha  looked  into  the  eyes  of  her 
younger  self,  of  Alma. 

“I  don’t  like  him  very  well,”  she  said 
frankly. 

“Neither  do  I,  mamma.  He’s  a  good 
spender.  I  went  with  him  tonight  for 
that.  I  wanted  a  good  time.  But  he 
isn’t  my  kind.  I  won’t  go  out  with  him 
much  again.” 

Long  silence.  Martha  saw  the  red, 
pert,  kissable  mouth  quivering. 

“You  don’t  let  any  of  them  kiss  you, 
do  you,  Alma?” 

The  girl  started. 

“Why,  mamma,”  she  rebuked,  “you 
don’t  think  for  a  minute  that  I  ever 
would,  do  you?” 

“No.” 

“I  couldn’t!” 

“Alma,”  Martha  peered  into  the 
lovely  face,  “don’t  ever  be  deceived 
about  love.  When  it  comes,  make  sure 
first  that  it  is  lasting.” 

“I  know,”  the  tone  was  light,  it  was 
not  careless,  “I  know,  but  I  don’t  want 
love  yet.  I  want  to  have  a  good  time;  I 
want  to  be  free  first- — free,  and  not  tied 
down  like  Bertha.  I  don’t  envy  Bertha’s 
life  much,  you  know,  not  even  with  the 
children;”  she  smiled  into  the  tired  eyes 
before  her,  “Say,  this  is  terrible,”  she 
ended  abruptly,  “you  ought  to  be  in 
bed  sleeping.  Come.” 

And  Martha,  like  a  weary  child,  suf¬ 
fered  herself  to  be  led.  Alma  locked 
the  doors,  switched  off  the  lights,  and 
guided  her  upstairs  to  her  bedroom. 

“You’re  an  old  dear,”  Alma  said, 
kissing  her  warmly,  “and  you 
simply  must  not  work  so  hard  for 
all  of  us.” 

Martha  was  left  alone.  She 
undressed  quickly  and  slipped  into 
bed.  Fatigued  beyond  measure, 
she  was  too  worn  for  dreamings. 
Sleep  came  to  her. 

Day  after  day  it  was  the  life  of 
Martha — work  and  weariness. 

But  she  was  not  unhappy,  not 
until  these  last  few  days  when 
the  longing  had  come  to  taunt 
her. 

Longing  for  youth — pleasure — 
love — and  she  was  getting  too  old 
— too  old  for  those  things. 

“None  too  old,”-  she  murmured 
and  sleep  came  to  solace  her. 

Sunday  morning  Martha  was 
up  betimes.  The  fragrant  odor  of 
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DOES  LOVE  LAST? 

'T'HE  life  of  people  long  married 
seems  to  grow  commonplace 
with  the  years.  The  dreams  fade, 
the  visions  pass  away.  But  under¬ 
neath  isn’t  there  always  the  old 
strong  affection,  the  youthful  sen¬ 
timents,  waiting  only  for  the 
circumstance  that  revives  them? 
Martha  and  Henry  Knight  found 
it  so.  Search  your  hearts,  hus¬ 
bands  and  wives,  and  see  whether 
your  love  has  lasted  and  is  lasting! 


“None  So  Old ” 


coffee  awakened  the  others.  Breakfast 
almost  ready,  Martha  went  out  to  the 
long  narrow  strip  of  back  yard  and 
picked  sweet  peas  from  the  vines.  She 
carried  them  dew-damp  and  lovely  into 
the  house.  Henry  was  in  the  kitchen 
when  she  re-entered.  She  longed  to  take 
the  blooms,  fresh,  beautiful,  hold  them 
before  his  face,  smile  at  him  over  the 
confusion  of  color,  and  have  him  under¬ 
stand. 

“Breakfast  nearly  ready?” 

She  went  into  the  pantry  for  a  vase. 
“Almost,”  she  called  aloud,  and  in¬ 
wardly,  “Oh,  Henry — Henry!” 

ALL  day  Martha  sought  to  stem  the 
tide  of  longing  that  ebbed  and 
surged  through  her  being.  All  day  she 
strove  to  shut  off  in  work  and  the  little 
things,  that  ceaseless  cry,  like  the  voice 
of  the  sea,  within  her.  But  it  was  too 
much — overwhelming — stronger  than  she 
was  strong. 

Once — it  was  early  afternoon,  Alma 
and  Bruce  were  out,  Henry  was  resting, 
asleep  on  the  lounge  in  the  front  room, 
she  tip-toed  in  to  lower  the  shade,  and 
stood  for  a  moment  looking  down  at 
the  relaxed  face,  care-marked,  kind,  ten¬ 
der,  dear — oh!  so  very  dear! 

It  was  too  much.  She  stooped  and 
kissed  him  on  the  forehead — kissed  him 
long. 

“Henry,”  she  whispered,  “dear  one” — 
and  tip-toed  out. 

She  was  glad  when  Bertha  came  and 
the  babies.  They  would  fill  her  hours, 
lessen  her  longing,  prove  an  outlet  for 
her  love.  She  could  love  the  babies 
openly,  unashamed. 

“Ed  will  be  over  later,”  Bertha  greeted. 
“I  left  him  sleeping.  He  is  just  that 
worn  out.  Ambition  is  really  a  terrible 
thing,  mamma.  Why,  you  do  look  tired 
yourself.  Haven't  you  been  out  today?” 

“No,  I  didn’t  go  out  this  morning,” 
Martha  said,  “your  father  and  Alma 
went  to  church.  Perhaps  tonight.  Why, 
bless  us,  who’s  here?” 

Tots,  three  and  important  and  much 
beloved,  came  skipping  into  the  kitchen, 
straight  into  her  grandmother’s  arms. 
For  a  moment  Martha  held  her  tight 
and  the  longing  within  her  was  appeased. 
Presently  Tots  skipped  away. 

“I’ve  just  been  resting  since  dinner,” 
Martha  resumed,  “I  didn’t  bother  to 
dress.  I  wall  before  tea  though,”  she 
glanced  at  the  clock,  “Good  gracious, 
almost  four.  I’d  better  run  up  now.” 

“Anything  you  want  done?”  Bertha 
surveyed  the  tidy  kitchen. 

It  wTas  always  tidy  when  Bertha  came 
home  on  Sunday.  Bertha  always  asked 
to  help.  But  Martha  knew  Bertha’s 
days  were  filled  at  home,  Bertha  needed 
the  little  Sunday  evening  rest.  So  al¬ 
ways  she  came  home  to  the  tidy  kitchen 
and  the  prepared  supper.  It  was  Mar¬ 
tha’s  little  sendee  to  her  eldest,  but 
Bertha  never  dreamed  it  so. 

“Tut — tut,”  Martha  untied  her  apron 
and  hung  it  up  in  the  pantry,  “There 
isn’t  a  thing,  Bertha,  not  a  thing.  All 
my  work’s  done  up  on  Saturday  you 
know.  Rian  along  to  the  veranda.  I 
won’t  be  long  upstairs.” 

Passing  through  the  hall,  Martha 
peeked  out  at  Henry.  The  baby  was 


asleep  in  his  arms,  held  so  the  downy 
head  brushed  close  to  his  cheek.  A 
lump  came  into  Martha’s  throat,  she 
swallowed  hard. 

“Perhaps  he  misses  them,”  she  mused, 
“But  you  have  me,  Henry — you  have 
me — don’t  you  know  that  you  have  me?” 

She  went  on  up  the  stairs. 

Martha’s  wardrobe  was  a  poor  small 
thing.  Martha  never  had  time  to  fuss 
and  dress;  that  was  her  sole  explana¬ 
tion  of  it.  Alma  upbraided  her. 

“But,  mamma,  you  ought  to  buy 
more  things  and  pretty  ones.  We’re 
not  that  poor.  We  expect  you  to  look 
nice,  Bertha  and  Bruce  and  I.  And 
Dad  expects  it  too — I’m  sure  of  it.” 

Martha  thought  of  that  now.  There 
was  one  frock — she  didn’t  wear  it  much, 
it  was  sort  of  a  best  dress-up  affair,  a 
soft,  navy  blue  silk  with  sheer  sleeves. 
Henry  had  always  liked  it  most.  She 
took  it  from  the  hanger  and  held  it  to 
the  light. 

“There’s  the  peaches  to  peel  and  the 
dishes  to  wash,”  she  reasoned,  “but 
Henry,,  you  might  like  it  this  time,  you 
might” — Ma~tha  held  the  dress  before 
her  and  went  to  the  mirror — “You  might 
come  back  to  kiss  me.” 

She  took  unusual  care  with  her  hair 
and  donned  the  dress  carefully.  Alma 
was  on  the  veranda  when  she  went  down. 

“My,  somebody  looks  nice,”  she  ex¬ 
ulted,  “mamma,  why  don’t  you  do  it 
often?” 

MARTHA  laughed,  turning  her  head 
so  that  she  might  look  at  Henry. 
He  was  jolting  Tots  on  his  knee.  Ed 
was  there  holding  the  baby.  He  smiled 
at  Martha  approvingly. 

“Pretty  sporty,”  he  said. 

Henry  did  not  look  up;  Martha’s 
heart  grew  heavy. 

“Sit  down,  mamma,”  Bertha  motioned 
to  a  chair. 

“No,”  Martha  turned  away,  she 
couldn’t  stay  there  and  Henry  not  know¬ 
ing  she  was  there.  “I  won't  stay  out 
till  after  supper.  There’s  the  peaches 
to  slice.” 

“I’ll  come  in,  mamma.”  Bertha  half 
rose;  Martha  waved  her  down. 

“Don’t  you  dare  come,”  she  wramed, 
“you  just  stay  where  you  are.” 

Alma  followed  her  in. 

“What  can  I  do,  mamma?”  she  skipped 
lightly  across  the  kitchen.  “Where  are 
those  peaches?” 

“You  set  the  table,”  Martha  com¬ 
manded,  “I’d  rather  you  did,  Alma.” 

“All  right  then,”  the  girl  made  for 
the  dining  room.  “I’m  not  much  stuck 
on  those  sticky  jobs,”  the  merry  laughter 
came  back  to  Martha  in  the  pantry. 

She  brought  the  peaches  to  the  kitchen 
table  and  began  her  task.  And  work¬ 
ing,  she  heard  the  front  screen  slam. 
She  listeneed  for  the  patter  of  Tots, 
the  uneven  stride  of  Bruce,  and  heard — 
a  manly  tread.  Henry  was  in  the  din¬ 
ing  room;  Alma  ceased  to  rattle  the 
silver. 

“What  you  after?”  she  asked. 

“Look  pretty  nice  tonight,”  Henry 
said,  “Alma,  you’re  a  whole  lot  like  your 
mother — in  some  ways.” 

Again  Martha  heard  Alma’s  laughter. 
“Well,  I’m  not  sorry  then.  Dad.” 


Tears  came  into  Martha’s  eyes,  smart¬ 
ing  tears.  Yes,  she  loved  Alma,  but 
more  than  Alma  she  loved  Henry.  And 
Henry  didn’t  care,  not  the  old  endear¬ 
ing  way  Henry  had  cared.  But  Alma — 
he  saw  the  beauty  in  Alma.  And  she 
had  given  to  Alma  all  the  beauty  of  her 
mind  and  body,  sapped  her  very  life  to 
give  him  Alma. 

Martha  didn’t  realize  that  to  no  one 
had  she  given  the  full  beauty  of  her 
soul. 

The  knife  dug  deep  into  the  peaches. 
She  peeled  recklessly  and  she  must  peel 
them  thin,  peel  them  thin,  peel  them — 
he  was  there  beside  her. 

“Want  any  help,  Martha?” 

She  looked  up  quickly  to  meet  his 
steady  gaze.  Almost  her  lips  parted, 
almost  the  joy  to  have  him  there  escaped 
her  in  a  little  cry. 

“Why,  you  can  if  you  want.”  she 
pointed  to  a  table  drawer,  “there’s 
another  knife  in  there,  Henry.  And 
peel  them  thin.” 

How  she  hated  herself  for  that — trite, 
prosaic,  practical. 

He  found  the  knife  and  began  awk¬ 
wardly.  Martha  peeled  slow,  very  slow. 
She  didn’t  care  how  long  she  sat  there 
with  Henry.  Once  she  felt  him  regard¬ 
ing  her.  She  did  not  raise  her  eyes  to 
meet  his  gaze.  She  was  afraid  but  she 
was  happy — happy. 

At  supper  happiness  quivered  in  her 
heart  and  in  her  hands.  She  upset  a 
cup  of  tea  on  the  clean  cloth. 

“Well,  it  isn’t  me  this  time,”  Bruce 
grinned  his  satisfaction. 

“I’m  just  nervous  a  little,”  Martha 
apologized.  “It’s  very  silly  of  me.” 

“Nervous  and  more,”  Bertha  put  in, 
"you’re  just  plain  tired  and  no  wonder — 
running  this  house.  Can’t  you  get  help?” 

“Tr>T  it,”  from  Alma. 

“She  doesn’t  get  much  from  you  at 
any  rate,”  Bertha  flared  suddenly.  “I 
think  it’s  a  down  right  shame  the  way 
you  all  treat  mamma,  making  her  slave 
and  work  and  cook  and  wash - ” 

“You  bet,”  Bruce  shouted,  becoming 
suddenly  interested.  “You  just  bet. 
That’s  right,  Bertha,  turn  on  the  gas.” 

Bertha  eyed  him  coldly. 

“  A  ND  a  lot  you  do  to  help  her  any, 
x  Bruce  Knight,  a  lot  you  do.  I  bet 
you  never  even  wipe  your  feet  on  the  mat 
unless  you’re  told — tracking  in  mud - ” 

“Get  off  my  feet,”  Bruce  warned. 

“I  think  it’s  a  shame,”  Bertha  raved 
on,  “and  it’s  got  to  stop.  Something 
must  be  done.  Mamma  can’t  go  on 
slaving  like  this  week  after  week  and 
expect  to  come  through  with  her  health. 
Dad,  I  can’t  understand  what  you  mean  in 
letting  her,  I  just  can’t.  It’s  up  to  you  tc 
see  about  Bruce  and  Alma;  it’s  up  to  you 
to  see  about  getting  help;  and  I  really 
think  it’s  up  to  you  to  take  her  away 
for  awhile.  Why,  she  hasn’t  had  a  de¬ 
cent  vacation  in  years.  I  don’t  see  why 
you  can’t  go  away.  Bruce  and  Alma 
would  manage  some  way — they’d  have 
to  if  mamma  wasn’t  here— — ”  Bertha 
choked — “Why  don’t  you  go  away— 
why - ” 

“You’ve  said  it,”  Henry’s  tone  came 
calm  and  assuring  to  Martha,  “we  are 
going  away — the  day  after  tomorrow.’ 
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There  was  a  regular  babel  of  voices. 
Martha  did  not  join  in;  she  sat  as  one 
apart.  Scarcely  could  she  understand. 

It  seemed  it  was  all  planned,  Henry 
had  it  all  planned — they  were  to  go 
away  Tuesday,  to  the  beach.  It  was 
beautiful  there  in  September — Henry 
was  telling  them  that — quiet,  restful, 
just  what  Martha  needed. 

“And  you’ll  be  ready  Tuesday.  The 
train  leaves  about  four,”  Henry  smiled 
at  her — something  of  the  old  Henry 
smile. 

“I  can't  go,  I  can’t  go,”  she  protested, 
“why,  I  haven’t  any  decent  clothes.” 

“AS  it  happens,”  there  was  that  de- 
cisive  quality  in  Henry’s  tone  that 
had  been  lacking  so  much  of  late,  “as  it 
happens,  I’ve  a  pretty  fair  bank  account, 
and  I  guess  Alma  will  know  where  they 
exchange  clothes  for  money.” 

“I  sure  do,”  Alma  cried,  her  voice 
unwontedly  shrill  with  excitement,  “I’ll 
get  half  day  off  tomorrow  and  we’ll 
shop.  I’ll  deck  her  forth  I  promise  you.” 

Then  Martha  did  the  unexpected — the 
shameful  thing.  She  broke  down  and 
cried  before  her  family. 

“Didn’t  I  tell  you  she’s  just  going  to 
pieces,”  she  heard  Bertha’s  accusation. 
The  voice  seemed  far  away.  And  the 
evening  was  strange  to  Martha — just 
to  sit  still  in  a  chair — no  dishes  to  wash 
— everyone  kind — talking  with  her — 
planning  for  her.  Even  Henry  stayed 
near  her  all  the  evening. 

“Spend  all  you  want,  Martha,”  he 
said  one,  “don’t  be  afraid  about  spend¬ 
ing — not  this  time.” 

“It  isn’t  the  rest  I’m  wanting,”  Mar¬ 
tha  thought,  “it  isn’t  the  rest.  It’s  you, 
Henry,  it’s  you.  Oh,  can’t  you  see — 
can’t  you  see — don’t  you  care?” 

Pleasure  had  stopped  to  listen  to  her 
pleading  at  last  and  now  she  wanted 
naught  of  pleasure. 

Monday  in  the  stores  youth  came 
back  to  peer  at  her.  Such  pretty  things 
as  Alma  bought,  such  suited  things. 
Alma  seemed  to  know  just  what  she 
needed.  Sometimes  Martha  protested. 

“Dad  will  expect  you  to  look  nice,” 
it  was  Alma’s  weapon. 

Each  time  Martha  weakened. 

So  youth  came  back  in  youthful  garb 
and  Martha  found  it  was  not  youth  that 
she  wanted. 

“Oh,  Henry,”  the  thought  sobbed  it¬ 
self  through  the  excitement  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  “Oh,  Henry  can’t  you  see,  can’t 
you  see?  I  don’t  need  to  go  away,  I 
don’t  need  to  go  away!  It’s  you — 
don’t  you  care — it’s  you - ” 

“Why,  it  is  all  just  like  a  second 
honeymoon,”  Alma  enthused  and  it 
stabbed  her. 

Thursday  at  four  they  got  away. 
Bruce  and  Bertha  and  Tots  and  the 
baby  were  at  the  station  to  see  them  off. 

“Don’t  worry,  mamma,”  Bertha 
warned  in  farewell,  “they  won’t  starve, 
I’ll  see  to  that.” 

Martha  smiled.  Bertha  did  not  know 
Bruce’s  boyish  appetite.  From  the  train 
steps  she  looked  to  him  beseechingly. 
He  winked  at  her  slyly.  The  smile  re¬ 
mained  on  Martha’s  face  as  the  train 
pulled  out. 

What  a  boy  he  was. 


And  Bertha — sensible,  solid,  unswerv¬ 
ing  Bertha. 

Alma — radiant,  lovely,  herself  re-born. 

How  she  loved  them.  Her  children. 
And  Henry’s. 

And  more  than  these,  she  loved  Henry. 
Oh!  if  she  might  take  his  dear  face  in 
her  hands,  tell  him  so — make  him  under¬ 
stand. 

The  train  jolted  onward. 

If  she  might — make  him — understand. 
Youth  passes  by — pleasure  passes  by — 
but  love — love  can  never  pass  by.  One 
could  grow  old  loving.  One  could  die 
that  way. 

“None  too  old,”  she  whispered  and 
looked  out  upon  the  ever  changing  land¬ 
scape. 

Henry  bent  near;  “Speaking,  Mar¬ 
tha?” 

“No,”  she  shook  her  head,  “just  think¬ 
ing — foolishness.  It’s  nice  to  get  away 
isn’t  it,  Henry?” 

“Yes,”  he  agreed,  “it’s  what  you  need, 
Martha.” 

“What  I  need,”  a  lump  in  Martha’s 
throat,  “No,  it  isn’t  what  I  need,”  she 
told  herself  over  and  over  to  the  grating 
of  the  car  wheels  on  the  rails,  “it  isn’t 
what  I  need — it  isn’t — it  isn’t.” 

It  was  after  six  when  they  reached 
the  beach  and  the  hotel.  Henry  had  se¬ 
lected  a  sumptuous  place,  too  fine  for 
Martha,  plain  practical,  prosaic  Martha. 

SHE  surveyed  the  rooms,  wandered 
about  delightfully  dazed,  like  a  child 
in  a  new  place. 

'Why,  Henry — this  is  wonderful,” 
she  drew  long  deep  breaths,  “this  is  too 
much.” 

“Glad  you  like  it,  Martha,  glad  you 
like  it.” 

She  sat  down  at  the  little  desk,  just 
the  sort  of  a  desk  she  had  always 
yearned  for — to  belong  to  herself  alone. 

“I’m  afraid,”  she  spread  her  fingers 
out  lovingly  on  the  polished  surface  of 
wood,  “I’m  afraid  this  is  too  much,  too 
expensive,  Henry.” 

He  laughed  and  strode  across  the  room 
to  stand  beside  her. 

“See  here,  Martha,”  he  began  in  a 
matter-of-fact  tone,  “for  three  weeks 
nothing  is  too  much.  I  guess  we  have  a 
perfect  right  to  enjoy  some  of  the  money 
we  have  saved.” 

“Yes,  Henry,”  she  reflected,  “why, 
yes.” 

“You’d  better  get  ready  for  dinner 
now,”  he  turned  to  the  door  of  the  room 
adjoining,  “dress  up  a  little,  Martha; 
they  do  it  here,  you  know.” 

Martha  went  at  once  to  the  suit  cases ; 
she  had  brought  two,  opened  each,  lifted 
out  the  dresses,  the  lovely  new  dresses, 
shook  them  out  and  hung  them  away  in 
the  clothes  press.  One,  a  soft  thing  of 
grey,  she  spread  out  on  the  bed. 

“I’ll  wear  that,”  she  mused,”  Alma 
said  Henry  would  like  it.  I’ll  wear  that.” 

So  she  made  ready  in  the  garment  of 
borrowed  youth  for  pleasure  that  had 
been  lost  to  her  for  so  long.  And  in 
her  heart  there  was  no  real  happiness, 
only  a  heaviness  she  strove  to  crush. 

Henry  Knight  took  her  in  with  ap¬ 
proving  eye  before  they  descended  to 
the  dining  room.  Martha  drew  up 
proudly. 


“Will  I  do,  Henry?” 

“Fine,  Martha,”  he  declared,  “fine.” 

She  dared  not  look  into  his  face. 

“If  he  would  only  care,”  she  thought, 
“if  he  would  only  care,”  and  then  going 
down  the  stairs  to  the  dining  room,  she 
reprimanded  herself  harshly,  “Why,  he 
does  care,  he  does  care.  He’s  giving 
me  all  this — all  this - ” 

But  to  Martha  the  glitter  and  the 
show  was  strangely  empty.  And  she 
had  cried  out  so  often  for  pleasure. 

Yet  Martha  enjoyed  the  meal.  Not 
to  have  cooked  it — not  to  have  planned 
it — just  to  sit  down  to  eat — no  jumping 
up — no  looking  after  the  wants  of  others 
— no  dishes  to  wash. 

The  sense  of  release  from  the  daily 
routine  was  gratifying  to  Martha,  and 
filled  her  with  a  present  satisfaction. 
She  wondered  about  Alma  and  Bruce. 
They  would  be  at  Bertha’s.  She  hoped 
Bruce  would  have  enough  to  eat,  wounl 
behave  himself,  would  not  squabble 
with  Alma.  She  had  asked  him  not  to 
do  that.  They  were  only  children  to 
her — Bertha  would  not  understand  their 
parley.  It  would  annoy  her.  So  she 
had  asked  Bruce  quietly  and  aside  to 
be  good. 

“Say,  Maw,  what  do  you  take  me  for,” 
he  had  replied,  and  Martha  had  known 
she  could  trust  him.  Martha  was  really 
very  keen  about  Bruce,  very  keen.  He 
would  be  a  man,  a  fine  splendid  man, 
like  his  father.  Martha  lifted  her  eyes 
to  find  Henry’s  gaze  intent  upon  her. 

A  quick  smile  passed  between  them. 

“Like  it,  Martha?” 

She  nodded. 

“Yes,  Henry.  Imagine  no  dishes  to 
be  washing  after.” 

Why  had  she  said  that — why  had  she 
said  that — the  plain,  the  ugly,  the  com¬ 
monplace  thing.  A  shame  burned  color 
upon  her  cheeks.  Henry  noted  the  color. 

“You  look  better  already,  Martha. 
This  is  just  what  you  need.” 

Martha  bit  her  lips  to  stem  a  denial. 

As  they  rose  from  the  table  she  made 
a  quick  unconscious  and  accustomed 
movement  to  gather  up  the  dishes. 
Henry  saw.  A  short  gay  laugh  passed 
between  them. 

NONE  of  that,  Martha,”  Henry 
warned,  “suppose  for  a  while  we 
stroll  along  the  beach.” 

She  agreed.  “I’ll  need  my  sweater, 
Henry.” 

“I’ll  get  it,”  he  offered,  “you  wait 
here.” 

He  was  away,  running  up  the  stairs, 
almost  like  a  boy.  Martha  smiled  after 
him,  and  the  smile  held  a  tear  behind 
it,  as  so  many  of  her  recent  smiles  had. 

They  strolled  far  up  the  beach,  trail¬ 
ing  through  the  sand,  speaking  little, 
but  taking  in  the  restful  beauty  of  the 
twilight.  The  after-glow  of  sunset 
flamed  in  the  skies,  flamed  upon  the 
waters,  flamed  within  the  being  of  Mar¬ 
tha. 

“How  lovely,”  she  cried,  “Oh,  Henry 
— how  lovely!” 

“Suppose  we  sit  down,”  he  suggested, 
“we  can  rest  a  while  and  then  walk  back. 
For  three  weeks  you  know  there  is  no 
hurry.” 

“No  hurry,”  ( Continued  on  Page  74) 


“Theodore  N.  Vail  can  be  accepted  as  knowing  what  he  is  talking  about’’ 


Theodore  N.  Vail  gives  his  idea  of 

THE  MOST  WORTHWHILE  THING 

IN  LIFE 


MR.  VAIL,  you  have  lived  a 
long  time,  you  have  done  a 
great  deal,  and  many  years 
ago  had  made  a  comfortable 
fortune.  Now,  from  your  vast  experi¬ 
ence,  what  would  you  say  is  the  thing 
most  worth  while  in  life,  the  thing  that 
yields  most  satisfaction?” 

“Accomplish  something.”  That  was 
the  instantaneous,  emphatic  reply. 
“The  only  real,  lasting  happiness  can 
come  from  doing  something,  achieving 
something,  accomplishing  something ; 
and,  looking  back,  the  thought  that  you 
have  accomplished  something  is  the  one 
that  gives  you  most  satisfaction. 

“Mind  you,  by  accomplishing  some¬ 
thing  I  do  not  mean  that  you  must 
necessarily  have  done  something  great, 
something  big,  or  something  unusual. 
\ccomplishment  is  relative.  The  boy 
delivers  messages,  the  girl  who 
:s  letters,  the  mechanic  who  turns 
le,  the  worker  who  walks  the  rail- 
acks,  the  telephone  operator  at 
(itchboard,  the  man  stringing 
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wires,  can  earn  this  feeling  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  comes  from  worthy  accom¬ 
plishment  just  as  much,  just  as  keenly 
as  the  chief  executive  of  a  great  in¬ 
dustrial  enterprise  or  the  president  of 
a  railroad  or  the  famous  author. 

“One’s  sphere  matters  little.  Every¬ 
body  wants  to  feel  that  he  or  she  has 
accomplished  something.  Go  into  any 
family  in  the  land  no  matter  how  hum¬ 
ble,  and  before  you  have  been  talking 
very  long  with  them  they  are  sure  to 
begin  to  tell  you  of  something  that  either 
the  head  of  the  house  or  some  other 
member  of  the  family  has  done.  If 
there  is  no  accomplishment,  if  none  of 
them  has  done  anything  they  can  talk 
about,  then  they  will  at  least  tell  you  of 
something  bright  or  clever  that  some 
relative  of  the  family  has  said. 

“Very  recently  when  I  was  up  at  Lyn¬ 
don,  Vt.,  where  I  have  been  interested 


in  agricultural  schools  and  trying  to  get 
the  youth  interested  in  doing  things,  a 
little  boy  brought  me  a  fine  bunch  of 
vegetables.  As  he  handeed  them  to  me 
he  said,  'I  raised  those  all  myself.’  That 
boy  was  as  pleased  and  proud  over 
what  he  had  accomplished  as  I  or  any¬ 
one  else  could  possibly  be  over  any  ac¬ 
complishment  rated  larger  by  the  world. 

“My  long  life,  my  observation,  has 
convinced  me  that  there  is  some  accom¬ 
plishment  within  the  reach  of  every  in¬ 
dividual  brought  into  this  world.  And 
it  is  the  fulfilling  of  this  work,  this 
accomplishment,  that  creates  inward 
satisfaction  and  happiness.” 

“Money  doesn’t  cut  much  figure  in 
the  way  of  yielding  happiness?”  I  asked 

“Ugh!”  he  raised  and  waved  his  arms, 
as  if  to  drive  away  any  such  thought. 
“Money  is  more  overrated  than  even  the 
Kaiser  was.  You  never  hear  a  real  man 
talking  very  much  about  his  money.  No ; 
but,  as  I  have  said,  every  human  being 
likes  to  think  and  talk  about  his  work, 
his  achievements.” 


Which  remark  reminded  me  of  John 
D.  Rockefeller’s  reply  to  a  question  I 
once  put  to  him.  I  asked  the  richest 
man  the  world  has  ever  known  just 
what  had  afforded  him  the  greatest  sat¬ 
isfaction  on  looking  back  over  his  whole 
life.  Did  he  mention  the  rolling  up  of 
his  unparalleled  mountains  of  money? 
No!  It  was  shortly  after  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  and  Mr.  Rocke¬ 
feller,  after  a  reflective  pause,  replied 
very  simply:  “Reports  have  just  come 
from  the  Medical  Institute  in  New 
York  that  the  great,  brainy  scientists 
there  have  been  able  to  devise  some¬ 
thing  to  save  the  lives  of  many  of  our 
boys  attacked  by  poisonous  gases.  If 
we  had  never  been  able  to  do  anything 
more  than  that,  it  would  have  been 
worth  all  our  effort.”  Mr.  Rockefeller 
who,  by  the  way,  rarely  says  “I,”  but 
invariably  “We,”  referred  to  the  bril¬ 
liant  war  work  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  It  was  this  sense  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  able,  through  donations  of  his 
money,  to  achieve  some  worthy  result 
which  afforded  him  more  satisfaction 
than  any  mere  money-making. 

“'T'HE  only  way  I  succeeded,”  con- 

1  tinued  Mr.  Vail  in  answer  to  my 
questions,  “was  not  by  planning  great 
things,  but  by  being  intensely  interested 
in  everything  that  came  up  for  me  to  do 
and  striving  to  do  it  the  best  way  I 
knew  how.  The  whole  secret  of  suc¬ 
cess,  if  secret  you  can  call  it,  is  being 
interested  in  whatever  work  you  have 
to  do.  Show  me  a  man  who  is  absorbed 
in  his  work,  who  is  applying  his  whole 
mind  and  heart  to  it,  and  I  can  tell 
without  fail  that  that  man  will  suc¬ 
ceed.  He  may  not  become  rich,  he 
may  not  become  famous,  he  may  not 
rise  to  any  position  of  conspicuous  re¬ 
sponsibility;  but  in  his  own  sphere  of 
life  he  will  play  a  creditable  part  and 
will  reap  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  he  has  spent  a  useful,  constructive, 
helpful  life.  And  this  knowledge  will 
yield  him  a  happiness  that  no  amount 
of  money  or  fame  could  yield  if  at¬ 
tained  without  the  expenditure  of  per- 
s  i  s  t  e  n  t,  persevering,  conscientious 
effort.” 

Theodore  N.  Vail  can  be  accepted  as 
knowing  what  he  is  talking  about,  for 
there  have  come  to  him  place,  power, 
fame  and  money  as  the  result  of  his 
life’s  work.  His  record  has  been  one  of 
unusual  accomplishment.  It  is  a  record 
typically  American.  His  is  the  kind  of 
i  record  that  has  raised  America  to  the 
forefront  of  the  world.  By  his  achieve¬ 
ments  he  has  placed  America  so  far 
ahead  in  his  line  that  no  other  nation 
is  worthy  of  mention  as  filling  second 
place.  That  the  United  States  has 
nearly  three  times  as  many  telephones 
as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined 
is  due  to  Mr.  Vail  more  than  to  any 
other  human  being.  His  has  been  the 
master  mind  which  has  linked  together 
every  city  and  every  town  and  every 
hamlet  and  almost  every  home  by 
means  of  Alexander  Graham  Bell’s 
i  “talking  toy” — that  is  what  it  was  called 
more  than  forty  years  ago  when  Mr. 
Vail  took  hold  of  it  and  began,  against 
overwhelming  difficulties,  to  place  it  on 
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the  map.  Today  Mr.  Vail  is  head  of 
an  organization  having  $1,276,000,000 
resources,  an  organization  employing 
200,000  workers,  an  organization  which 
makes  possible  30,000,000  telephone 
conversations  every  day,  an  organization 
which  has  brought  San  Francisco  within 
speaking  range  of  New  York  and  even 
enabled  the  human  birds  which  now 
fly  over  our  heads  to  talk  with  those 
of  us  who  keep  our  feet  on  the  solid 
ground. 

An  analysis  of  Mr.  Vail’s  long,  varied, 
fruitful  career  reveals  that  his  quest 
has  not  been  riches,  but  the  very  thing 
which  he  now,  in  his  seventy-fourth 
year,  declares  is  the  most  worth-while 
thing  in  life,  achievement. 

Born  in  Ohio,  but  raised  and  schooled 
in  New  Jersey,  where  his  family  on  all 
sides  have  lived  for  generations,  he 
studied  medicine  for  a  time  under  an 
uncle  and  was  thrown  into  contact  with 
another  uncle,  Alfred  Vail,  the  me¬ 
chanical  genius  who  was  associated  with 
Morse  in  evolving  the  telegraph,  an  in¬ 
vention  which  fascinated  and  fired  the 
imagination  of  the  young  man.  The 
family  returned  to  farming  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  and  Theodore  Newton  was 
taken  along.  However,  it  was  not  long 
before  he  found  a  place  where  his 
knowledge  of  telegraphy  was  useful;  he 
became  agent  and  telegraph  operator  at 
a  box-car  station  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway.  Next  he  entered  the  mail  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  road.  And  then  he  started 
accomplishing  things. 

“In  these  days,”  he  recounts,  “mail 
was  not  distributed  while  en  route.  Such 
work  was  done  in  large  post-offices,  and 
necessarily  much  time  was  lost.  When 
mail  was  finally  sorted  or  worked  up,  as 
it  is  called,  on  postal  cars,  it  was  done 
without  any  system  that  applied  to  the 
service  as  a  whole.” 

EACH  postal  clerk  had  his  own  scheme 
of  distribution.  Clerks  would  ex¬ 
change  ideas,  when  they  met,  as  to  the 
best  way  of  sending  mail  to  certain  places. 
Vail  made  what  might  be  termed  a  post- 
office  map  and  studied  the  geography  of 
the  territory  for  which  he  handled  mail, 
learning  also  where  railroads  crossed  one 
another,  and  the  schedules  of  their 
trains.  Thus  he  was  enabled  to  get  the 
mail  that  came  into  his  car  to  its  desti¬ 
nation  by  the  shortest  route. 

This  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
authorities  in  Washington,  and  in  1873 
he  was  called  to  Washington  and  was 
soon  made  an  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Railway  Mail  Service. 

Before  he  was  thirty  he  was  made 
general  superintendent  of  the  whole 
Railway  Mail  Service,  and  it  was  the 
initiative,  the  enterprise,  the  resource¬ 
fulness,  the  energy  and  the  ability 
which  he  exercised  in  this  important 
capacity  which  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  stalwarts  who  were  struggling  to 
gain  a  business  foothold  for  the  new 
Bell  telephone.  Young  Vail  had  vision. 
Even  then  he  saw  in  his  mind’s  eye  the 
whole  continent  interwoven  with  the 
magical  speaking  wires.  Although  the 
infant  company’s  treasury  was  empty 
and  his  salary  was  unlikely  to  be  forth¬ 


coming  regularly,  he  jumped  into  the 
arena  because  he  saw  in  it  a  vast  field 
for  service,  an  incomparable  opportunity 
to  render  a  great  constructive  work. 

And  he  did  it.  For  nine  years  he 
toiled  day  and  night  extending  the  com¬ 
pany’s  operations.  Sometimes,  in  the 
early  days,  he  had  to  borrow  lunch 
money,  but  he  never  once  capitulated 
to  the  obstacles  raised  on  all  sides.  The 
powerful  Western  Union  sought  to  slay 
the  new  arrival,  but  Vail  proved  him¬ 
self  a  redoubtable  fighter  (in  time  he 
was  to  become  the  head  and  master  of 
this  telegraphic  giant).  So  arduously 
did  Vail  labor  during  these  years  that 
his  health  gave  way,  but  not  until  the 
Bell  telephone  company  had  been 
soundly  on  its  feet,  and  accepted  as  an 
invaluable  adjunct  to  civilization. 

At  forty-two  Mr.  Vail  with  a  com¬ 
fortable  fortune  retired  and  went  trav¬ 
eling  leisurely  in  foreign  lands  to  re¬ 
build  his  health.  On  returning  he 
turned  to  large-scale,  scientific  farming 
in  Vermont,  where  he  planned  to  de¬ 
velop  a  model  enterprise  of  practical 
educational  value  to  the  State’s  farm¬ 
ers.  Beginning  with  600  acres  he  rap¬ 
idly  added  to  his  holdings  and  made 
rapid  progress  in  acquiring  and  breeding 
the  highest  grades  of  horses,  sheep  and 
cattle.  Also,  he  instituted  an  experi¬ 
mental  station  whose  services  were  avail¬ 
able  for  other  farmers. 

His  inherent  desire  to  “accomplish 
things”  overcame  him  during  a  tour  in 
South  America.  While  visiting  Buenos 
Aires  he  noted  that  the  waters  pouring 
from  a  nearby  reservoir,  for  the  irriga¬ 
tion  of  arid  lands,  could  be  utilized  to 
develop  electric  power.  His  aversion  to 
waste  of  any  kind  prompted  him  to  act. 
He  surveyed  the  development  possibili¬ 
ties  of  Argentina’s  capital  and  quietly 
acquired  control  of  one  of  the  thirteen 
horse-car  lines.  Then  he  built  a  large 
power  station,  electrified  his  traction 
lines,  equipped  it  with  the  finest  Ameri¬ 
can-built  cars  and  developed  so  superior 
a  service  that  a  large  system  was  soon 
built  up.  Telephone  systems  established 
in  the  principal  South  American  cities 
by  a  subordinate  company  of  the 
United  States  Company  were  sold  out 
to  British  capitalists.  When  these 
properties  were  later  taken  over  by  a 
German-Belgian  syndicate,  Mr.  Vail 
again  retired  to  his  broad  acres  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  determined  this  time  to  lead  the 
life  of  a  scientific  farmer  and  educator 
rather  than  engross  himself  in  active 
business.  Man  proposes,  but - 

THE  panic  of  1907  came  sweeping  like 
a  hurricane  through  the  financial 
world.  During  Mr.  Vail’s  twenty  years’ 
absence  from  the  helm  the  company  had 
grown  enormously  on  the  firm  founda¬ 
tions  he  laid.  But  its  success  had  served 
to  stimulate  the  organization  of  hundreds 
of  other  telephone  companies  all  over 
the  country.  Ruinous  competition  had 
set  in,  scores  of  local  communities  were 
waging  war  on  the  Bell  interests,  legal 
suits  galore  had  sprung  up  and,  to  make 
matters  worse,  the  financial  position  of 
the  company  was  none  too  solid  to 
withstand  the  drain  and  strain  upon  it. 
In  fact,  the  directors  were  distinct' 


alarmed.  They  laid 
their  heads  together 
to  try  to  find  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  their  multiply¬ 
ing  difficulties  —  and 
the  solution,  it 
dawned  upon  them, 
lay  in  Theodore  N. 
Vail.  By  this  time  he 
was  an  oldish  man, 
sixty-two;  he  did  not 
need  any  more 
money;  he  was  not 
only  intensely  inter¬ 
ested  in  developing 
his  huge  farms  and 
experimental  station, 
but  had  established 
two  novel  schools, 
one  for  boys,  the 
other  for  girls,  to 
equip  them  with  an 
education  calculated 
to  fit  them  to  become 
successful  farmers 
and  farmers’  wives. 
But  when  the  tele- 
phone  directors 
pleaded  with  M  r  _ 
Vail  that  if  he  did  not 
come  to  the  rescue, 
the  structure  which 
he  had  devoted  the 
most  strenuous  years 
of  his  life  to  raise 


might  be  in  danger,  he  once  again 
sprang  into  the  bteach. 

This  Cincinnatus,  thus  taken  from  his 
plow,  saved  the  day.  His  first  coup 
was  to  raise  millions  of  dollars  on 
attractive  terms.  He  mollified  belliger¬ 
ent  independents  by  announcing  that  his 
policy  would  be  one  of  conciliation  and 
co-operation  rather  than  cut-throat  com¬ 
petition.  He  set  his  legal  force  to 
straightening  out  legal  tangles.  He 
revolutionized  the  policy  of  the  Western 
Electric  Company,  the  subsidiary  which 
manufactured  the  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph's  instruments,  by  ordering 
it  to  sell  equipment  to  independents.  He 
proclaimed  “service  to  the  public”  as 
the  company’s  motto.  By  and  by,  after 
he  had  things  running  with  a  minimum 
of  friction,  he  astounded  the  world  by 
acquiring  control  of  his  old-time  enemy, 
the  Western  Union.  “The  telegraph  and 
the  telephone  are  complementary,  not 
competitive,”  was  his  declaration.  And 
he  proceeded  to  demonstrate  the  truth 
of  this  by  so  linking  up  the  two  services 
that  the  public  were  able  to  send  “night 
letters”  and  “day  letters”  by  telegraph 
at  unprecedentedly  low  rates,  and  any 
telephone  subscriber  could  reach  a  tele¬ 
graph  office  any  time  night  or  day, 
while  both  the  telephone  and  the  tele¬ 
graph  inter-relations  were  vastly  im¬ 
proved  and  extended.  Mr.  Vail  had 
other  plans  ( Continued,  on  Page  70) 


His  farm  at  Lyndon,  Vt.  is  a  model  of  large  scale,  scientific  agricidtural 
endeavor  and  it  is  one  of  the  great  regrets  of  this  many  sided  man  that 
the  world  hasn’t  allowed  him  to  stay  there  as  much  as  he  would  like 
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^ROM  every  part  of  .this  great  country  the 
evidence  is  rolling  in  upon  us  that  the  re¬ 
cently  latent  thinking  instinct  which  had 
always  before  characterized  Americans,  has 
been  revived  and  is  at  work  again.  For  a  time 
it  appeared  as  if  this  virtue  had  gone  from 
us.  It  used  to  be  that  we  thought  before  we 
spoke,  but  in  later  days  it  has  seemed  some¬ 
what  as  if  we  spoke  and  never  thought  at  all 
It  has  now  become  increasingly  evident  that  men  every¬ 
where  are  giving  grave  and  prayerful  consideration  to  those 
great  issues  that  for  a  time  brought  forth  only  hasty  and  ill-con¬ 
sidered  judgments,  if,  indeed,  they  brought  any  at  all.  From 
those  sections  that  seemed  to  be  most  particularly  afflicted  by 
the  ills  that  all  are  now  combating,  comes  word  that  their  trouble 
has,  after  all,  been  only  a  skin  disease,  and  that  it  is  clearing  up, 
Ida  M.  Tar  bell  found  this  to  be  true  in  that  country  which  she 
called  “That  Brave  Northwest.”  She  discovered  that,  come 
what  may,  the  great  normal  tide  of  life  flows  steadily  on  and  that 
nothing  can  stop  it.  A  still  more  recent  judgment  covering  that 
same  Northwest  has  just  now  come  to  us  from  another  writer, 
who  has  scraped  beneath  the  surface  there. 

She  speaks  of  some  things  she  has  seen — of  a  young  man 
under  30  years  of  age  who  beat  the  world’s  record  in  selling 
homes — little  homes;  having  sold  over  a  million  dollars  worth 
last  year;  making  contented  citizens  through  ownership  of 
property — of  little  valleys  where  happy  homes  and  prosperity 
through  work  in  the  soil  and  co-operation  in  marketing  and 
living  have  made  a  world  where  war  and  chaos  have  no  part. 

“All  these  are  practical  applications  of  pure  Americanism 
which  I  find  going  on  out  here”  she  says.  The  solid  back-bone 
of  the  country  is  functioning  so  constructively  that  I  am  sorry 
to  leave.  This  is  a  great  America  out  here;  it  thrills  one;  75 
per  cent,  of  the  population  pure  American.” 

It  is  this  75  per  cent,  that  is  doing  the  thinking.  In  a  little 
while  their  spirit  will  have  been  communicated  to  the  25  per 
cent,  and  before  long  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  nearly  100 
per  cent,  of  America  will  be  ‘  ‘  functioning  constructively. ’  ’  There 
is  need  of  it  and  quickly. 

Men  may  write  and  men  may  talk,  but  after  all,  it  is  the 
thinking  that  counts.  It  is  thinking  that  will  solve  our  problems ; 
it  is  thinking  that  will  make  us  100  per  cent.  American  again, 
and  it  is  thinking  that  will  insure  the  future  greatness  and 
prosperity  of  this  country.  The  ills  will  disappear.  They  will  be 
thought  out  of  existence.  During  the  war  we  thought  together 
and  we  voiced  our  convictions  in  a  great  sound  of  loyalty  and 
devotion  that  overwhelmed  the  few  murmurings  of  disloyalty 
and  difference.  That  great  unanimous  sound  is  coming  to  be 
heard  again.  It  is  the  voice  of  thought  and  it  will  not  be  denied. 

And  we  mustn’t  say  that  we  will  let  others  do  the  thinking. 
We  must  all — every  man,  every  woman  and  every  child  capable 
of  it —  think  individually,  influenced  only  by  the  nation’s  need. 
One  hundred  and  ten  million  Americans  thinking  for  America! 
What  an  inspiring  thought  and  what  an  irresistible  force. 
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The  Tragedy  of  the  Rising  Tide  and  the  Chain  that  was  too  short 


When  the.  pay  envelope  becomes  elastic ! 

SHIFTING  WAGES  WITH 
THE  COST  OF  LIVING 


AVERY  simple  device  of  book¬ 
keeping  may  be  utilized  to  make 
salaries  rise  or  fall  with  the 
rise  or  fall  of  the  cost  of  living. 
When  the  war  began  to  play  havoc  with 
prices,  this  device  was  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  among  the  employes  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 
of  which  I  was  then  President.  As  a 
result,  a  man  who  for  the  month  of 
January,  1917,  received  in  his  pay  en¬ 
velope  $100.00,  in  the  month  of  July, 
1919,  received  an  additional  ‘‘high  cost 
of  living  bonus”  of  $25.40.  That  is, 
this  further  “bonus”  to  his  salary  was 
irrespective  of  any  increase  in  his 
efficiency;  it  was  given  him  as  simple 
justice  in  consideration  of  a  rise  in  his 
cost  of  living  over  which  he  had  no  con¬ 
trol.  Furthermore,  this  “bonus”  did  not 
represent  a  mere  guess,  but  a  scientific 
adjustment,  based  on  our  best  knowl¬ 
edge  of  price  change.  In  my  own  office, 
and  at  the  Index  Visible,  an  industrial 
plant  of  which  I  am  also  President,  I 
have  put  the  same  system  of  automatic 
adjustment  into  practice.  As  a  sample 
of  the  difference  which  it  makes  in  a 
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man’s  pay  envelope  in  only  one  year 
(during  an  era  of  rising  prices),  an  em¬ 
ploye  earning  $15.00  a  week  received  in 
the  month  of  August,  1918,  as  his  "high 
cost  of  living  bonus”  $4.20,  but  in  the 
same  month  for  1919,  received  $15.00, 
or  a  full  week’s  extra  salary.  The 
same  proportionate  increase  was  true 
of  employes  earning  larger  amounts. 

Without  a  device  for  adjusting  sala¬ 
ries  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  cost  of 
living,  an  employe  suffers  grievous  in¬ 
justice  whenever  prices  rise.  On  the 
other  hand,  rising  prices  result  in  profit 
— speaking  roughly — to  the  owner  of  a 
business.  If  prices  double,  for  instance, 
the  employe  whose  wage  remains  un¬ 
changed  loses  half  its  value,  while  the 
employer  perhaps  even  doubles  his 
profits.  It  is  true  that  these  increased 
profits  have  only  half  the  value  that 
they  would  have  had  originally,  yet  the 


employer  is  still  better  off  than  he  would 
have  been  had  prices  not  risen.  In 
other  words,  rising  prices  are  poison  to 
the  employe  and  meat  to  the  owner  of 
a  profit-making  business. 

Picture  the  profits  of  a  business  as  a 
stream  of  water  running  down  from  a 
mountain.  At  a  certain  point  the  stream 
splits,  and  one-half  of  the  water  turns 
to  the  left,  to  the  employe,  and  the 
other  half  turns  to  the  right,  to  the 
stockholder.  Now  suppose  there  oc¬ 
curs  the  phenomenon  of  rising  prices, 
that  is,  a  doubling  of  the  main  volume 
of  the  stream  of  profits.  What  happens? 
Does  one-half  of  the  new-sized  volume 
turn  to  the  left,  and  one-half  still  to 
the  right?  Clearly  it  does  not  work 
that  way.  The  portion  of  the  volume 
of  profits  that  turns  to  the  left,  to  the 
employe,  remains  the  same,  while  the 
rest  of  the  whole  thing  turns  to  the 
right,  to  the  stockholder.  While  this 
freakish  distribution  of  profits  is  oc¬ 
curring,  the  very  thing  which  made  the 
increase  possible,  that  is,  rising  prices, 
has  absorbed  half  of  the  stream  that 
turns  to  the  left,  to  the  employe.  He 
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not  only  has  not  shared  in  the  new  vol¬ 
ume  of  profits,  but  he  has  been  robbed 
of  half  that  he  formerly  had;  he  is  left 
high  and  dry.  The  volume  of  the  stock¬ 
holder’s  profits  is  also  diminished  by 
these  same  high  costs,  but  even  when 
they  are  paid  he  is  still  better  off  than 
he  was  before. 

On  the  same  principle,  bondholders 
lose  and  stockholders  gain.  Suppose  a 
business  concern,  before  the  war,  was 
earning  $1,000,000,  of  which  $500,000 
went  to  satisfy  a  fixed  rate  of  interest 
on  the  bonds,  and  the  other  $500,000 
was  distributed  to  the  stockholders. 
The  profits  of  the  business,  on  the  new 
level  of  higher  prices,  may  now  be 
$2,000,000,  because  they  increase 
roughly  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  goods.  Of  this  $2,000,000 
only  $500,000  still  goes  to  the  bond¬ 
holders,  since  their  rate  of  interest  is 
fixed.  The  stockholders  then  get  all 
the  rest,  or  $1,500,000 — or  three  times 
as  much  as  they  got  before  prices  rose. 
The  costs  of  living  to  the  employe,  the 
bondholder  and  the  stockholder  have  all 
risen;  these  different  men  have  all  lost 
through  the  diminished  purchasing  pow¬ 
er  of  their  money.  But  the  new  flood 
of  money  incoming,  to  meet  this  loss, 
has  flowed  only  to  the  stockholder;  he  is 
the  “whole  hog.” 

In  this  new  volume  of  profits  that 
has  come  with  the  rising  of  prices 
everybody  has  not  shared  alike  because 
the  system  of  salary 
payments  commonly  in 
vogue  is  not  elastic;  it 
does  not  provide  auto¬ 
matically  for  justice  to 
all.  The  employe’s  sal¬ 
ary  is  in  the  position  of 
a  buoy  that  is  anchored 
with  a  certain  length 
chain.  When  a  great 
rise  comes  in  the  tide 
of  prices,  the  buoy,  held 
fixed  by  its  anchor,  is 
swamped  under  water. 

The  system  of  payment 
which  I  have  put  into 
effect  among  my  own 
employes,  and  which  is 
also  being  used  by  a 
number  of  commercial 
and  industrial  concerns, 
is  elastic ;  it  is  such  that 
when  the  tide  rises,  the 
buoy,  that  is,  the  em¬ 
ploye’s  salary,  rises  also 
and  still  floats  on  the 
surface. 

What  protection  has 
an  employe,  under  or¬ 
dinary  circumstances, 
against  this  freakish 
action  of  prices  when 
:hey  rise?  Under  the 
asual  system  of  pay- 
nent  he  has  first  of  all 
die  protection  of  the 
;oodwill  of  his  employ¬ 
er,  whose  conscience, 

>r  whose  business  fore¬ 
sight,  may  see  to  it 
hat  the  employe’s  sal¬ 
ary  is  raised  in  propor- 
ion  to  his  new  costs, 
dr,  he  has  the 
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protection,  in  some  cases,  of  a  union 
and  its  crude  weapon  of  striking.  Also, 
he  has  the  very  slow-working  protection 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  If 
underpaid  in  one  place,  he  can — theo¬ 
retically —  leave  for  a  better  job  else¬ 
where. 

None  of  these  is  a  prompt  protection, 
however.  An  employer,  seeing  a  chance 
to  “make,”  is  not  likely  to  withstand 
the  temptation.  Others  are  getting  rich, 
why  shouldn’t  he  do  so?  This  is  his 
opportunity.  He  says  to  himself,  “Why 
should  I  double  wages  proportionate  to 
the  doubled  living  cost  until  I  have  to? 
Why  doesn’t  my  neighbor  do  it?  Why 
don’t  the  great  colleges  do  it?  Why 
doesn’t  the  United  States  Government 
do  it?”  He  is  likely  to  take  advantage 
of  the  situation  as  long  as  he  can,  and 
not  to  raise  salaries  until  actually  forced 
to  do  it  by  his  own  selfish  necessity,  or 
by  the  pressure  of  a  strike. 

Neither  is  the  union  and  its  weapon 
of  the  strike  by  any  means  an  ideal  pro¬ 
tection  for  an  employe.  Strikes  are  a 
primitive,  clumsy  way  of  adjusting 
wages  to  the  living  cost.  I  am  not  sorry 
that  the  working  men  have  combined  to 
fight  for  their  own  interests.  It  has 
been  more  or  less  necessary,  and  always 
will  be  to  some  extent.  The  laboring 
man  is  one  of  the  losers  in  the  gambling 
game  of  rising  prices  in  which  we  have 
all  been  unwitting  players.  His  wages 
have  not  increased  as  rapidly  as  prices. 


It  is  true  that  special  workmen,  as, 
for  instance,  mechanics,  have  shared  in 
the  new  era  of  rising  profits.  Men  in 
the  automobile  trades  whose  work  was 
diverted  to  the  making  of  aeroplans  and 
other  war  materials  have  got  stupendous 
wages.  Certain  New  York  tailors,  as 
another  example,  men  largely  belonging 
to  the  immigrant  class  and  many  of 
them  not  well  educated,  are  earning 
$50.00  a  week  for  forty-four  hours.  I 
am  told  that  freight  handlers  at  some 
of  the  big  wharves  near  New  York  are 
making  $60.00  and  $80.00  a  week,  and 
that  some  of  the  longshoremen  are  mak¬ 
ing  over  $100.00. 

It  is  only  in  a  few  special  industries, 
however,  that  these  conditions  exist. 
Wage  earners  as  a  whole  have  lost;  their 
wages  have  lagged  behind  in  the  upward 
trend  of  things.  The  average  wage  of 
1918  was  only  80  per  cent,  in  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  average  wage  of  1913. 

What  recourse  have  these  losers? 
Must  they  strike?  Strikes  and  more 
strikes  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the 

day.  It  is  very  obvious,  however,  that 
this  cannot  continue.  The  public  is  get¬ 
ting  sick  of  strikes.  While  we  use 

strikes  as  a  cure  for  the  evils  of  rising 
living  costs,  who  is  going  to  protect  us 
from  the  evils  of  strikes?  In  the  first 
place,  even  where  they  have  been  seem¬ 
ingly  successful,  their  action  has  been 
imperfect,  for  they  have  left  behind  an 
ill-feeling,  a  psychology  of  warfare, 

which  is  not  conducive 
to  the  best  harmony  and 
efficiency.  One  of  the 
great  evils  of  strikes  is 
the  loss  of  production 
which  they  necessitate. 
Even  in  a  strike  like 
that  of  the  actors,  the 
loss  to  the  theatrical 
business  mounted  to 
millions.  Furthermore, 
who  is  going  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not 
the  demands  of  strikers, 
if  fixed  arbitrarily,  are 
just?  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  be 
highly  unjust.  In  some 
of  the  industries,  such 
as  railway  lines,  where 
the  rate  of  fare  is  fixed 
by  law,  the  laborers 
have  asked  for  wages 
which  amounted  to 
more  than  the  earnings 
of  the  company.  Even 
tenants  have  struck 
against  raised  rents,  and 
have  been  aided  in  their 
demands  by  members 
of  other  “labor”  unions. 
And  yet,  if  anyone  de¬ 
serves  a  rise  in  income, 
it  is  the  landlord.  He 
has  been  the  hardest  hit 
of  anyone,  except  the 
pre-war  bondholder.  To 
strike  against  a  certain 
proportionate  rise  in 
rent  and  to  prevent  the 
landlord  from  obtain¬ 
ing  a  tenant  at  the  new 
level  of  prices  is  simply 
a  form  of  brigandage. 


T  O  T  H  E 
FUTURE 

On  the  Closing  of  Qeneral  Hospital  No.  i  ( Columbia 
War  Hospital,  Qunhill  Road,  The  Bronx,  New  York) 

By  D.  G.  H. 

'"THE  gates  are  shut;  the  white,  sun-checkered 
x  wards 

Lie  cold  and  empty.  In  the  silent  square 

The  last  retreat  has  sounded;  everywhere 

The  weary  rain  drips  greyly  from  the  boards. 

And  we,  who  knew  there  agony,  and  laughter, 

Good  new-made  friends,  and  wondering  first 
breath 

Of  living,  born  again  undreamed,  from  Death, 

Kindred  in  these  for  all  our  days  hereafter, 

We  have  been  scattered.  With  the  dulling 
years 

These  open  wounds  will  heal,  these  buildings 
rot, 

But  this  strong  fellowship  will  never  die, 

Of  youth  and  pain,  but,  acid  carved,  appears 
An  etching  on  each  memory,  cleanly  wrought 
Like  trees  at  evening  ’gainst  a  windless  sky. 
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There  is  still  another  phase  of  the 
evils  of  strikes,  and  of  this  the  strike 
of  the  Boston  policemen  was  an  ex¬ 
ample.  Selfish  interest,  no  matter  how 
just  economically,  can  go  only  so  far. 
After  all,  money  isn’t  everything  in  this 
world.  American  ideals  put  above 
money,  loyalty,  patriotism  and  public 
order  and  safety.  A  strike  of  police¬ 
men,  for  the  sake  of  their  owm  pocket- 
books,  when  it  involved  the  safety  and 
morality  of  a  big  city,  has  gone  far  to 
condemn,  in  the  public  eye,  the  whole 
system  of  striking  and  its  primitive 
methods. 

If  strikes  are  to  be  the  method  by 
which  salaries  are  raised,  what  is  to  be 
done  for  the  individual  worker,  who  has 
no  strike  weapon?  One  of  the  most 
distressing  conditions  caused  by  the 
recent  behavior  of  prices  is  the  inertia 
of  salaries  of  such  people  as  teachers 
and  government  and  business  clerks. 
In  colleges  like  Yale  and  Harvard,  for 
instance,  whose  teachers  are  paid  out  of 
the  college  endowments,  these  endow¬ 
ments  have  shrunk  to  half  their  values, 
so  that  the  colleges  actually  cannot 
afford  to  increase,  adequately  with  the 
increase  of  costs,  the  salaries  of  their 
teachers.  Government  clerks  are  in 
much  the  same  position  as  teachers.  If 
the  Government  should  suddenly  in¬ 
crease  salaries  35  to  50  per  cent.,  the 
civil  service  budget  would  be  terrific. 
The  taxpayer  would  grumble,  Congress 
would  not  dare  to  make  the  increase  all 
in  one  fell  swoop. 

The  employe  has  still  one  other  pro¬ 
tection,  in  the  natural  course  of  circum¬ 
stance,  and  that  is  the  protection  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  If  you  give 
the  situation  time  enough,  it  will  cor¬ 
rect  itself  by  this  law.  In  the  colleges 
the  abler  teachers  will  leave  and  seek 
more  remunerative  work.  When  the  col¬ 
lege  endeavors  to  obtain  -  as  a  teacher 


"And  what  salary  would  you 
expect,  young  man?” 

‘‘$20  a  week,  and  102  in  the  shade” 


an  expert  chemist,  for  instance,  it  will 
find  he  has  gone  for  a  higher  salary 
with  some  industrial  concern.  Thus  the 
quality  of  teaching  will  deteriorate.  This 
deterioration  will  continue  until  the  col¬ 
leges  will  be  obliged  to  obtain  sufficient 
additional  funds  so  that  they  can  bid, 
in  the  market,  for  better  quality  of 
workers.  The  tide  of  ability  will  then 
flow  back.  The  demand,  when  it  be¬ 
comes  sufficiently  desperate  to  find  the 
means,  will  draw  to  it  the  supply.  The 
same  condition  would  occur  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  service  if  we  w'ere  willing  to 
wait  enough  years  for  the  law  to  op¬ 
erate.  With  the  increased  costs  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  non-increases  of  salaries  to 
meet  them,  the  brighter  men  will  seek 
a  living  in  new  lines  of  work,  the  quality 
of  the  civil  service  will  be  greatly  low¬ 
ered,  and  when  it  gets  so  low  that  the 
Government  cannot  get  its  work  done 
and  becomes  sufficiently  desperate  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  proper  means,  such  raised  sala¬ 
ries  will  be  offered  as  will  re-attract  an 
improved  quality  of  workers. 

Unfortunately,  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  in  the  case  of  salaries  is  a  very 
slow  worker.  A  man’s  life  is  short,  his 
needs  immediate  and  desperate;  he  can¬ 
not  wait  for  this  slow  process  of  nature. 
Of  course,  if  he  could  bring  prices  down, 
that  would  settle  his  difficulties.  But 
the  causes  which  have  made  prices  rise 
— the  rising  quantity  of  money  which 
has  come  into  the  country  (more  fully 
explained  by  me  in  another  article) — 
cannot  easily  be  removed.  We  cannot 
very  well  dump  our  new  supply  of  gold 
into  the  sea,  and  we  cannot  yet  pay  off 
our  national  debt  and  thus  deflate  our 
supply  of  paper  gold  representatives, 
and  enjoy  the  lowered  prices  which  this 
would  bring  about.  For  these  reasons  I 
do  not  see  how  w’e  can  anticipate  any 
great  recession  of  prices.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  history  of  similar  rises, 


which  have  occurred  before  in 
all  countries,  to  indicate  that  this 
one  is  any  different  from  the  others, 
from  whose  levels  we  were  never 
able,  to  any  extent,  to  withdraw. 

That  all  of  these  methods  of  ad¬ 
justment  of  salaries  to  rising  costs — 
the  methods  of  the  goodwill  of  the 
employer,  of  the  strike,  of  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand — that  these 
methods  do  not  w'ork  satisfactorily 
is  very  evident.  The  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating;  wages  and 
salaries,  in  the  main,  still  lag  far 
behind  the  rise  in  living  costs.  The 
bitterness  of  those  who  have  lost, 
in  the  rise  of  prices,  is  only  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  wild  joy  and  luxury 
of  the  gainers.  Unrest  and  discon¬ 
tent  are  wide-spread.  In  this  con¬ 
dition  men  are  prey  to  all  sorts  of 
quack  theories  of  cure,  just  as  men 
with  illness,  when  they  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  its  cause  or  action,  are  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  credulous  toward  all  sorts 
of  fake  medical  remedies.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  Bolshevistic  principles 
are  making  rapid  headway  among 
the  ignorant  workers  in  many  States 
of  the  Union. 

I  now  return  to  the  subject  of  a 
more  scientific  method  of  adjust¬ 
ment  of  salaries  of  workers  to  the 
living  costs  as  applied  to  our  employes. 
From  the  figures  that  I  have  given  of 
the  increases  in  pay  envelopes,  increases 
that  have  been  given  as  automatically 
as  the  payment  of  the  fundamental 
salary  itself,  anyone  may  rightly  guess 
that  the  system  has  worked  satisfactorily 
to  those  most  vitally  concerned.  It  is 
always  so. 

To  determine  how  much  salary  a  man 
ought  to  have  now,  compared  with  what 
he  got  in  1914,  for  instance,  if  he  is  to 
receive  simple  social  and  industrial  jus¬ 
tice  in  a  situation  over  which  he  has  no 
control — it  is  simply  necessary  to  add  to 
his  salary  a  percentage  of  his  income 
equal  to  the  percentage  of  the  rise  in 
costs.  This  percentage  in  the  rise  of 
costs  is  easily  determinable.  The  cost 
of  living  is  very  definitely  known — that 
is,  the  approximate  general  average  of 
the  prices  of  all  things  that  we  use.  You 
can  think  of  the  cost  of  living  as  a 
thermometer,  and  of  the  figure  to  which 
the  mercury  rises  or  falls  (this  figure  I 
representing  all  the  costs  averaged)  a= 
being  daily  recorded  by  certain  great 
financial  organizations,  such  as  Brad- 
street’s.  Dun’s,  Gibson,  the  “Annalist,’ 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta-  I 
tistics,  etc.  The  figure  to  which  the  j 
mercury  points  on  the  cost-of-living 
thermometer  is  called  an  “index  num  1 
ber.”  For  instance,  in  July,  1914,  the 
cost  of  living  (as  expressed  by  the  retai  I 
prices  of  food)  index  number  was  101  I 
and  in  July,  1919,  it  was  190. 

That  is,  the  cost  of  living  showed  £  I 
rise  of  86.3  per  cent. 

This  86.3  per  cent.,  then,  woulc  I 
represent  the  figure  which  should  bi 
used  in  reckoning  how  much  should  bi 
added  to  a  man’s  salary  in  1919  ove:  I 
what  he  received  in  1914. 

When  I  established  the  system  amonj  I 
my  own  employes,  I  used  the  “inde:  I 
number”  of  the  cost  of  food  for  tha  I 
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month.  (The  index  number  for  food 
very  closely  approximates  the  index 
number  of  all  commodities  averaged,  and 
as  it  moves  very  flexibly  with  general 
living  costs,  and  as  food  represents  the 
main  item  of  most  family  budgets,  it 
was  adopted  by  me.)  To  each  of  the 
employes  in  the  Index  Visible  I  sent  a 
letter  reading  as  follows: 

“An  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
means  hardship  for  wage  earners, 
unless  wages  also  increase.  In  or¬ 
der  that  the  wages  paid  at  the  In¬ 
dex  Visible  may  keep  up  with  the 
cost  of  living,  the  plan  described 
below  has  been  adopted: 

“We  know  what  the  average 
price  of  food  has  been  for  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year.  This  has 
been  determined  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
and  will  be  the  standard  used  by 
us.  If  at  any  time  from  now  on 
the  average  price  of  food  in  any 
month  rises  above  this  standard, 
those  who  are  still  in  the  employ 
of  the  Company  at  the  time  it  is 
computed  will  receive  a  ‘High-Cost- 
o  f  -  L  i  v  i  n  g’  envelope  containing 
whatever  money  is  necessary  to  in¬ 
crease  wages  proportionately. 

“For  instance,  in  July  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  figures  showed  that  prices 
were  5.7  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
average  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year.  Consequently  the  H. 

C.  L.  envelope  for  July  contains 
5.7  per  cent,  additional  wages. 

“Since  it  takes  about  a  month  for 
the  price  level,  or  cost  of  living,  to 
be  figured  out  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  reported  to  us, 
the  H.  C.  L.  envelope  will  usually 
be  about  a  month  later  than  the 
month  to  which  it  applies.” 

The  H.  C.  L.  additional  money,  paid 


Irving  Fisher 

to  the  employe,  is  put  into  a  special 
envelope,  separate  from  his  salary.  The 
envelope  bears  a  statement  of  just  what 
the  index  number  for  the  month  has 
been  and  what  percentage  has  therefore 
been  added  to  his  salary,  as  follows: 

“The  height  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  is  indicated  by  an  index  num¬ 
ber  for  the  retail  prices  of  foods, 
calculated  each  month  by  the 
United  States  Bureau-of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics.  The  index  number  for  July, 
1919,  is  190,  which  is  20  per  cent, 
above  the  average  number  (158) 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1918 
taken  by  us  as  a  standard.” 

Anyone  will  see  at  once  that  the 
amount  which  an  employe  receives  un¬ 
der  this  system  rises  and  falls  with  the 
rise  or  fall  of  the  price  of  food. 
The  system  has,  however,  one  vital 
weakness.  All  depends  upon  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  prices  or  index  number  which 
exists  at  the  time  the  system  is  started. 
For  instance,  if  an  employer  went 
back  and  started  with  the  standard 
of  prices  or  index  number  of  1913  and 
reckoned  from  that  what  an  employe 
should  now  have,  there  would  be  an  80 
per  cent,  adjustment  of  wages  to  present 
prices,  but  if  he  started  with  the  index 
number  of  today,  and  then  increased  or 
decreased  the’salary  according  to  the  ris¬ 
ing  or  falling  of  the  index  above  today’s 
number,  the  employe  would  not  find  his 
salary  greatly  changed  for  the  reason 
that  we  have  already  passed  through 
the  cataclysm  and  further  rises  or  falls 
are  not  likely  to  be  extensive  for  a  good 
while. 

How,  then,  is  an  employe  going  to 
get  back  what  he  has  lost  in  the  past 
through  the  rise  in  prices?  He  cannot 
do  it.  Bygones  are  bygones.  He  has 
been  the  victim  of  a  defective  monetary 


system  which  allowed  prices  to  take  a 
general  radical  rise,  and  permitted  that 
rise  to  pick  his  pocket  and  give  the 
money  to  someone  else.  Thus  we  come 
to  the  fundamental  error  in  the  whole 
situation,  the  condition  which  made  the 
rise  possible.  That  condition  can  be 
remedied  only  by  a  correction  of  the 
defect  in  our  monetary  system  which 
allowed  it  to  occur. 

In  describing  the  method  which  has 
been  used  by  me  and  by  a  number  of 
other  commercial  and  industrial  organ¬ 
izations  for  the  adjustment  of  salaries 
to  living  costs,  I  am  simply  describing 
what  can  be  done  for  the  financial  ill¬ 
ness  now  that  it  exists.  Fundamentally, 
the  illness  of  radically  rising  prices  never 
should  have  occurred;  it  should  have 
been  prevented,  because  it  was  entirely 
preventable.  Our  present  monetary  ill¬ 
ness,  this  sudden  freakish  action  of  the 
distribution  of  profits  in  business,  is  due 
to  a  defect  in  our  national  monetary 
system.  We  were  unmindful  of  and  in¬ 
different  to  the  defect  until,  under  a 
world  cataclysm  which  brought  rising 
prices,  it  suddenly  hit  us  in  our  vitals. 
It  was  just  as  any  one  of  us  might  have 
been  unmindful  of  a  bad  spot  in  the 
lungs  until  we  caught  cold  and  were  sud¬ 
denly  p’unged,  because  of  that  spot, 
into  a  severe  illness.  We  had  no  busi¬ 
ness  to  allow  the  spot  to  be  there.  It 
has  now  caused  indescribable  injustice 
to  millions. 

In  my  advocacy  of  this  use  of  an 
index  number  for  the  adjustment  of 
salaries  to  living  costs,  it  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that — like  surgery — the  device  is 
only  a  resort  in  time  of  trouble,  it  is 
only  an  expedient,  in  a  situation  already 
existing.  It  is  not  a  true  remedy;  it  is 
a  patch  on  the  tear.  The  true  remedy 
lies  in  making  tears  impossible,  in  pre¬ 
venting  rising  prices  and  the  injustices 
which  they  bring  about. 


The  calf  gives  just  as  much 
milk  as  ever  but  the  fluid  has 
only  half  the  nourishment 
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This  sign  tells  its  own  story  in  showing  what  the  employees  of 
a  great  corporation  think  of  the  way  their  employers  treat  them 


“HUMANS-9096  GOOD,”  SAYS  GEORGE  F. 

The  principles  of  “The  Valley  of  Fair  Play”  were  told  last  month . 

Here  is  the  actual  story  of  how  they  work  out  in  daily  practice 


IS  it  true  that  men  and  women  are 
90  per  cent,  good?  Ask  that  ques¬ 
tion  of  any  man  in  the  management 
of  “the  biggest  shoemakers  in  the 
world,”  the  Endicott  Johnson  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Johnson  City  and  Endicott, 
New'  York,  and  he  will  say  “Yes,”  and 
you’ll  be  met  with  this  proposi¬ 
tion,  “Since  we  believe  this,  why  should 
w'e  not  run  our  business  on  the  confi¬ 
dence  we  have  in  the  90  per  cent., 
rather  than  on  the  suspicion  we  have 
of  the  10  per  cent.?  Is  it  fair  to  penal¬ 
ize  the  first  in  order  to  get  the  sec¬ 
ond?  We  don’t  think  so.” 

How  does  it  work  out,  this  policy  of 
confidence?  Does  it  alter  the  practices 
of  shops  and  factories  above  whose  doors 
it  is  written?  Does  it  affect  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  man  at  the  bench,  give  him 
stimulus  for  the  day  and  hope  for  the 
morrow?  Does  it  make  for  homes  and 
gardens  and  schools?  For  gaiety  and 
health  and  temperance?  What  does  it 
do  to  the  communities  where  the  work¬ 
ers  gather?  To  the  management  that 
preach  the  thing?  How  about  this  pud¬ 
ding  of  confidence?  Does  it  prove  it¬ 
self  in  the  eating? 

To  satisfy  curiosity  on  these  points 
one  must  go  to  the  two  towns  of  John- 


By  Ida  M.  Tarbell 


son  City  and  Endicott  stretched  along 
the  beautiful  Susquehanna  River,  per¬ 
haps  five  miles  apart  at  present,  but 
rapidly  running  into  one  another’s  arms; 
go  to  the  towns  and  the  factories  which 
have  given  them  birth,  for  Johnson  City 
and  Endicott  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
firm’s  output  as  their  sturdy  and  durable 
workers’  shoes. 

You  begin  to  see  things  you  question 
as  soon  as  you  put  foot  inside  the  fac¬ 
tory  doors. 

“Why  are  these  two  men  dropping 
their  work  in  the  middle  of  the  fore¬ 
noon  without  asking  permission  or 
punching  a  clock  and  going  off  to¬ 
gether?” 

“They  are  going  to  lunch.” 

“But  the  rest  are  at  their  machines. 
Don’t  you  have  a  lunch  hour?” 

“A  man’s  lunch  hour  here  is  when  he 
is  hungry.  We  don’t  blow  people  out 
and  in  by  a  whistle.  They  go  and  come 
as  they  like.  Those  men  probably  went 
to  work  at  6:30  and  are  hungry.  They 
ought  to  eat.” 

It  was  a  first  glimpse  of  the  policy 


of  confidence  in  action — the  “broken¬ 
time”  system  on  which  “E.  J.,”  as  peo¬ 
ple  in  those  parts  familiarly  speak  of 
the  concern,  conduct  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  their  wrork.  It  grew  out  of  a 
revolt  of  the  wise  managers  against  the 
rigidity  of  the  old  and  the  usual  practice. 
“It  worked  such  injustice,”  they  say. 
“Time  and  time  again  workers  were  de¬ 
layed  mornings,  by  a  late  car  —  bad 
weather — ^something  wrong  at  home. 
They  lost  time  and  we  gave  them  no 
chance  to  make  it  up.  That  wasn’t  a 
square  deal.  Then  people  are  different 
in  their  working  habits.  We  have  men 
who  naturally  get  up  at  daylight.  They 
work  best  in  the  early  hours.  Why, 
men  climb  in  the  windows  here  some¬ 
times  to  get  at  their  machines.  Best 
time  of  day  for  them.  When  it  doesn’t 
interfere  with  other  people,  why  not? 

“Then  there  are  people  who  hate  to 
eat  in  a  crowd — go  and  come  in  a  crowd. 
Why  not  accommodate  them?  It  re¬ 
lieves  congestion  just  that  much.” 

The  habits  of  a  lifetime  rise  up  at 
this  point.  You  can’t  get  away  from 
that  10  per  cent,  that  you  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  seeing  in  control. 

“Don’t  they  abuse  the  privilege?” 

Ask  the  question  and  you  will  be 
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treated  to  as  much  of  an  explosion  as 
men  who  are  operating  business  on  the 
principle  of  the  Square  Deal  are  cap¬ 
able  of. 

“Privilege!  It  isn't  a  privilege.  It’s 
a  right.  Why  should  you  expect  men 
to  work  freely  without  freedom?  A  man 
doesn’t  do  his  best.  every  week.  He’s 
down  in  the  mouth — wife  sick — baby 
sick — things  all  wrong.  He  can’t  work. 
Next  week  everything’s  all  right.  Why 
not  give  him  a  chance  to  take  up  his 
slack?  It’s  as  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  firm  as  to  his  to  do  it.  He’ll 
do  it,  and  his  bad  week  will  be  better 
because  he  knows  he’ll  have  a  chance  to 
make  up.” 

“Well,  that’s  ail  right  for  piece  work 
maybe,”  your  doubting  mind  suggests, 
“but  how  about  day  workers?” 

“Same  thing,”  insist  the  managers. 
“They  know  how  much  they  ought  to  do, 
so  does  everybody  else.  The  work  has 
to  be  done.  They  have  too  much  satis¬ 
faction  in  being  a  bit  free  when  they 
need  to  be  to  abuse  it.” 

“Can  you  prove  that;  any  figures?” 
One  isn’t  long  about  “E.  J.”  without 
discovering  that  any  attempt  to  provj 
the  value  of  decent  human  relations  by 
figures  is  as  little  relished  as  question¬ 
ing  a  practice  because  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  people 
will  abuse  it. 

“Figures!  Nothing  lies  like  figures — 
results  are  what  tell.” 

“But  don’t  you  measure  results  by 
figures?” 

“No.  We  measure  them  by  the 
health,  the  happiness,  the  satisfaction, 
the  thrift  of  the  people  who  are  making 
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the  business,  by  the  way  they  play, 
marry,  raise  families,  buy  homes,  stay 
in  Johnson  City  and  Endicott.  If  we 
get  these  results,  the  boots  and  shoes 
are  sure  to  follow.” 

It  produces  some  queer  doings,  this 
attempt  actually  to  practice  trust  in 
your  fellow  man.  Take  this  eating  when 
you  are  hungry.  I  sat  one  morning  be¬ 
tween  10  and  11  o’clock  in  the  office  of 
the  head  of  the  Sales  Department  of  the 
Company.  Through  the  window  I  could 
see  a  continual  stream  of  men  and  wom¬ 
en  passing  through  a  long,  glass-enclosed 
corridor  running  over  the  road  into  a 
small  building.  “Where  are  they  go¬ 
ing?”  “To  lunch.”  Nobody  was  wor¬ 
ried  here  by  the  irregularity  of  hours. 

Go  to  the  restaurants,  and  you  run 
upon  such  a  clean  sweep  of  the  ordinary 
practices  in  such  undertakings  that  you 
are  soon  obliged  to  retire  and  think  it 
out. 

In  the  restaurants  of  the  two  towns 
some  10,000  meals  are  served  daily,  six 
days  a  week.  They  begin  at  6  a.  m. 
and  run  until  6  p.  m.,  15  cents  is  the 
price  for  a  meal  of  such  quality, 
quantity  and  balance  that  a  visiting 
medical  expert  recently  declared  that  a 
man  could  live  forever  on  the  food. 
The  meal  is  served  not  only  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  price,  but  with  a  minimum  of 
noise,  confusion  and  dirt.  It  is  a  mar¬ 
vel  of  simple  efficiency,  but  it  is  the 
crowd  that  holds  you,  for  to  the  long 
tables  come  not  merely  the  “E.  J.” 
workers,  but  their  families  and  guests. 
A  mother  coming  from  her  machine  at 
noon  is  joined  by  her  children  from 
school.  They  eat,  go  out  for  a  walk 


and  return  to  work.  A  young  girl  from 
the  shop  entertains  her  soldier  sweet¬ 
heart  just  returned,  and  you’ll  see  them 
after  lunch  sitting  apart  on  the  broad 
veranda.  She’ll  make  up  later  the  lost 
time,  and  nobody  will  interfere  and 
jibe.  Indeed  at  “E.  J.”  lovers  and  mar¬ 
riage  are  as  popular  as  shoes 

There  are  visiting  friends  at  the  table. 
Scores  of  school  children  whose  moth¬ 
ers  are  over-busy  af.  home,  rush  in. 
Women  who  don’t  want  to  eat  alone 
come  in  to  eat  with  their  husbands. 
There  is  a  sprinkling  of  school  teachers 
— and,  phenomenon  that  caps  the 
climax,  two  hundred  or  more  men  and 
women  from  a  nearby  factory  which 
does  not  provide  a  lunch  room  pour  in. 

“You  take  in  anybody  that  comes?” 
is  your  amazed  question.  “Give  it  to 
them  at  the  same  price?” 

“Yes,  15  cents  to  everybody.  Why 
should  we  shut  out  people?  If  they 
are  not  actually  in  our  factories,  they  are 
the  friends  or  neighbors  of  our  people. 
If  we  tried  to  do  it,  we  would  make 
mistakes,  and  spoil  a  lot  of  pleasure. 
Moreover,  it  is  good  for  this  community 
that  everybody  should  be  able  to  get 
at  least  one  square  meal  a  day.  Isn’t 
it  part  of  our  business  to  make  this  town 
as  happy  and  healthful  for  our  people 
to  live  in  as  we  can?  Maybe  five  hun¬ 
dred  people  do  come  here  every  day 
who,  by  strict  interpretation,  should  not 
be  fed,  but  think  of  the  goodwill  that 
that  builds  up  in  these  towns  where  our 
13,000  people  must  live.” 

“But  the  money  you  lose!”  You  see 
you  can’t  really  believe  that  money  is 
not  the  first  object  of  doing  business. 


There  was  a  tumultuous  celebration  when  the  eight-hour  day  was  instituted.  This  wasn’t 
brought  about  by  a  strike  but  by  the  consultation  and  agreement  of  owners  and  workers 
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men  no  matter  how  ambitious.  And  here  we  are,  plug- 
gmg  away  just  as  hard  as  ever,  or  a  little  harder — sur¬ 
rounded  by  many  friends  and  some  enemies — trying  to 
°nd  to  help  the  largest  number  of  people 
—'i  meaning  friends  (?),  as 

>  no.’ 

atoms. 


GEORGE  F.  ON  BOLSHEVISTS 


While  in  the  vicinity  a  striker  named  Polick,  other¬ 
wise  known  as  “Trotsky,"  said  that  all  the  p. — • 
shoe  factory  apparently  were  sat1-' 


The  Labor  Day  Parade.  Above :  “ The  E.-J.  Workers’  Review,”  “ a  medium  for 
frank,  candid  and  free  discussion,”  to  “ tell  us  what  is  wrong  uith  this  business” 


Sitting  at  the  table  watching  the  stream 
of  busy  men,  women  and  children  flow¬ 
ing  in  and  out,  you  insist  on  figures. 

“Of  course,  you  lose.  Yes,  7  cents 
a  meal. 

“Seven  cents  on  10,000  meals  a  day 
means  $700  a  day,  $210,000  a  year. 
How  can  you  justify  that  as  a  business 
proposition?” 

“We  justify  it  as  a  human  proposi¬ 
tion  and  a  community  proposition.  You 
couldn’t  buy  for  $2,000,000  wdiat  we 
get  here  for  $200,000.”  If  you  look 
about  long  enough,  you  will  find  evi¬ 
dence  of  other  unusual  expenditures! 

Personally  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  improvements  not  only  pay  for 
themselves,  but  that  they  will  soon,  if 


they  do  not  this  year,  increase  the  sur¬ 
plus  which  under  a  plan  adopted  early 
in  1919  is  hereafter  to  be  shared  by 
workers.  “E.  J.”  has  been  a  partner¬ 
ship  until  its  conversion  in  April  last 
into  a  corporation  with  a  capital  of 
$15,000,000,  7  per  cent,  preferred,  and 
$34,000,000  ($14,000,000  issued)  of  10 
per  cent,  cumulative  common.  After 
dividends  are  paid,  the  common  stock 
and  the  workers  are  to  share  the  surplus 
on  a  50-50  basis.  The  half  going  to  the 
workers  is  divided  equally  among  all 
who  have  been  in  the  concern  continu¬ 
ously  for  a  year. 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  much 
eager  anticipation  of  the  amount  of  the 
coming  plum,  as  well  as  equally  eager 


planning  for  its  spending.  I  hope  it  is 
not  true,  though  I  am  afraid  it  is,  that 
more  than  one  young  girl  has  been 
tempted  by  a  wily,  unscrupulous  shop 
keeper  to  mortgage  her  share  in  part 
payment  of  a  $500  fur  coat. 

The  profit-sharing  plan,  as  all  the 
other  unusual  practices  and  experiments 
of  the  concern,  stimulates  criticism  as 
well  as  satisfaction.  If  this  can  be  done, 
why  not  more?  If  something  of  the 
curse  can  be  lifted  from  labor,  why  not 
all?  Out  of  progress  towards  good 
arises  pressure  for  more  good,  and  un¬ 
less  this  pressure  has  a  free  outlet  it 
may  ruin  the  very  progress  made. 
“E.  J.”  has  realized  this  and  provided 
a  steam  valve  of  excellent  quality  and 
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calibre,  which  if  it  is  allowed  in  the 
future  to  blow  off  as  freely  and  loudly 
as  it  has  been  doing  the  last  year  is 
going  not  only  to  take  care  of  much 
discontent,  but  open  the  way  to  better 
co-operation  than  they  have  ever  had. 

THIS  valve,  called  The  E.  J.  Workers’ 
Review,  brings  me  to  its  founder,  a 
man  absent  when  I  was  satisfying  my 
curiosity  about  the  place,  but  so  persist¬ 
ently  and  so  insistently  quoted,  so  built 
into  the  minds  and  habits  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  that  you  don’t  need  to  see  him 
to  know  him.  His  name  is  the  first  thing 
the  eye  falls  on  when  you  pass  under  a 
great  arch  which  stands  at  the  entrance 
of  the  first  of  the  two  shoe  towns,  an 
arch  proclaiming  them  the  “Home  of  the 
Square  Deal.”  It  is  an  inscription  on 
a  boulder  at  the  side  of  the  road.  The 
inscription  runs,  “Erected  by  the  E.  J. 
workers  in  honor  of  George  F.  Johnson, 
in  appreciation  of  His  Square  Deal 
Policy,  May  1,  A.  D.  1919.”  You  can’t 
escape  him  after  that. 

For  21  years  George  F.  Johnson  has 
been  practising  and  preaching  the  Square 
Deal,  not  according  to  any  creed  or  sys¬ 
tem  or  blue  print.  His  one  rule  has  been 
the  Golden  Rule — -to  him  the  essence  of 
all  religion — his  guide  a  warm  heart  and 
a  mighty  level  head.  Whatever  trials 
may  have  strained  his  faith,  and  they 
must  have  been  many,  he  has  held  on 
until  gradually  his  spirit  has  become  the 
spirit  of  the  great  concern. 

The  E.  J.  Workers’  Review  is  one 
of  the  latest  manifestations  of  George 
F.’s  policy,  and  it  is  one  of  the  wisest. 
He  himself  struck  the  keynote  at  the 
start  by  announcing:  “This  is  your 
magazine.  If  it  is  to  be  any  use  in  the 
world  to  either  you  or  the  company  it 
must  be  a  medium  for  frank,  candid 
and  free  discussion  of  our  mutual  prob¬ 
lems  and  mutual  relations.  Don’t  spend 
any  time  complimenting  the  company 
or  any  of  its  executives.  This  is  a  waste 
of  time  and  energy.  Tell  us  what  is 
wrong  with  this  business.  Show  us  how 
to  improve  it.”  And  later  “we  propose 
to  furnish  you  with  all  the  facts  that 
affect  your  lives  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  so  far  as  we  are  able.  There  are 
no  secrets  in  this  business,  nor  out  of 
it,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  There 
never  will  be.  If  you  talk  about  the 
business,  and  the  affairs  which  vitally 
interest  you,  we  want  you  to  have  a 
basis  of  fact  to  talk  about,  instead  of 
surmises,  conjectures  and  guess  work.” 

The  opportunity  to  be  candid  has  been 
used.  The  very  first  letter  printed  after 
the  announcement  of  the  profit-sharing 
plan  was  this: 

“I  do  not  think, much  of  the  new 
profit-sharing  plan.  Personally,  I 
think  there  are  apt  to  be  several 
thousand  disappointed  people  by 
next  January. 

“I  hear  a  great  many  remarks 
among  the  ‘E.  J.’  workers  to  the 
effect  that  they  are  led  to  believe 
they  will  receive  a  large  amount  of 
money  without  working  for  it. 

“I,  personally,  think  the  plan  is 
all  right,  for  what  it  is  intended, 
to  induce  the  workers  to  stay  with 
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the  Company.  It  also  helps  to 
keep  them  contented  and  leads 
them  to  believe  they  will  receive 
the  profits  of  their  labors.  This 
may  be  all  right,  but  when  it  comes 
to  dollars  and  cents,  we  will  have 
to  work  for  the  money  we  get  dur¬ 
ing  1919,  the  same  as  other  years, 
and  work  like  h -  at  that.” 

This  letter  brought  out  many  replies 
from  the  workers  themselves,  warm  de¬ 
fenses  usually  of  the  undertaking,  a 
very  general  pride  and  hopefulness  in 
the  fact  that  they  were  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  partners  in  the  business. 

They  will  never  receive  a  dividend 
worth  as  much  to  them  as  the  education 
they  are  getting  through  the  Review  in 
the  first  principles  of  capital  and  labor. 
Their  communications  suggest  a  variety 
of  puzzles.  And  it  is  George  F.  him¬ 
self  who  usually  answers  in  entire  frank¬ 
ness.  How  many  capitalists  today  would 
be  willing  to  tell  their  employees  this: 

“It  is  sometimes  said  that  labor¬ 
ing  people  are  more  dependent 
upon  capital  than  capital  upon 
labor.  This  is  a  grave  mistake. 

If  there  is  any  difference  in  the  line 
of  dependence,  it  is  in  favor  of 
labor.  Labor  is  less  dependent 
upon  capital  than  capital  is  upon 
labor.  Labor  can  live,  labor  can 
produce,  and  reproduce.  Labor 
can  exist  without  capital,  as  it  can, 
if  necessrry,  get  along  with  very 
little.  But  capital  is  a  weak  and 
helpless  thing,  without  brains  or 
muscle,  perhaps  the  most  useless 
thing  in  the  world,  until  put  to 
work  by  labor,  and  male  useful; — 
as  a  joint  partner  of  lr.oor — in  pro¬ 
ducing  those  things  which  the 
world  is  ready  to  buy.  There¬ 
fore  capital  is  more  dependent 
upon  labor  than  labor  upon  capi 
tal.  Labor  first.  Never  take  of 
your  hats  to  ‘capital’  unless  ‘capi¬ 
tal’  has  uncovered  to  you.” 

LABOR  is  first,  therefore  it  must  be¬ 
stir  itself.  Nothing  will  happen  un¬ 
less  it  does,  and  his  preachments  against 
the  sluggard  are  Biblical  in  their  con¬ 
tempt  ! 

It  is  not  only  Geo.  F.  who  belabors 
the  shirkers.  A  good  part  of  the  “90 
Per  Cent.  Good”  use  the  Review  to 
show  their  disapproval  of  the  10  per 
cent,  not  good.  The  man  who  abuses 
“broken  time,”  takes  advantage  of  the 
system  of  self-inspection  of  output  which 
they  are  trying  to  build  up  in  certain 
rooms,  “slides  out  to  have  a  smoke,” 
takes  up  the  time  of  his  fellows  talking, 
they  lecture  him,  argue  with  him,  ridi¬ 
cule  him  in  cartoons,  call  him  a  nuisance 
and  a  hindrance  in  the  attempt  to  build 
up  a  “co-operative  commonwealth.” 

A  medium  for  discussion  and  a  medi¬ 
um  for  homely  preachment  in  which 
Geo.  F.  is  also  a  leader — straight,  blunt 
comments  on  all  sorts  of  things  that  con¬ 
cern  their  lives,  driven  in  by  facts  from 
the  shop  and  town  that  they  all  are 
familiar  with.  What  better  sense  than 
this  from  a  letter  to  boys  and  girls  on 
extravagance : 


Things  cost  high,  but  there  never 
was  a  better  chance  to  “trade” 
and  use  one’s  brains  than  now. 
The  higher  things  cost,  the  more 
“chance”  there  is  to  “trade.”  Many 
of  you  never  thought  of  it  that  way, 
but  that’s  exactly  as  it  is. 

Perhaps  you  have  been  formerly 
paying  five  dollars  for  a  pair  of 
boots.  Now  those  same  boots  cost 
twelve  or  fifteen  dollars,  and  I  have 
heard  of  prices  as  high  as  twenty 
dollars,  and  have  heard  of  girls 
paying  that  price.  This  is  folly. 
You  can  get  a  good  boot  today  for 
five  or  six  dollars.  (I  am  not  adver¬ 
tising  our  shoes.) 

TT  OW  do  you  suppose  we  make  a 
success  of  our  business?  How 
do  you  suppose  we  make  and  sell 
shoes  for  reasonable  prices  and  pay 
good  wages?  Do  you  suppose  we 
“follow  the  market?”  Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  we  are  paying  'fifty  or  sixty 
cents  a  pound  for  hides  (today’s 
market)  that  we  formerly  bought 
for  ten  or  fifteen  cents  a  pound? 
“Not  on  your  tintype.”  As  the 
boys  say  in  the  football  game. 
“Fight-fight-fight-fight.”  And  we 
do  fight.  There  is  always  a  chance 
to  resist  these  increasing  prices. 
We  find,  somewhere  in  the  world, 
a  hide  that  is  cheaper.  It  is  not 
the  same  hide,  but  we  make  it  do. 
You  work  harder  to  make  it  into 
good  leather.  And  we  “get  by.” 

It  is  easy  to  follow  the  “lines  of 
least  resistance,”  but  it  is  a  bad 
habit.  We  are  not  obliged  to  fol¬ 
low  these  market  advances.  There 
is  a  chance  to  “trade.”  In  other 
words,  the  higher  living  costs  and 
the  higher  merchandise  costs,  the 
better  chance  to  “trade”  and  save 
money.  This  does  not,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  apply  to  rents  (at  present), 
but  I  am  not  talking  to  the  “poor 
devil”  who  has  to  pay  rent  to  some 
greedy  landlord — but  to  the  young 
people — the  boys  and  girls  who  are 
making  good  wages  and  who  are 
frittering  it  away. 

This  is  going  to  people  where  they  live. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  little  in  the 
shoe  towns  that  does  not  grow  naturally 
out  of  the  daily  life.  It  is  there  the 
leaders  go  to  learn  what  people  need 
and  want.  I  have  never  seen  a  more 
genuine  inclination  to  find  out  what  is 
wanted,  not  to  impose  what  somebody 
else  thinks  ought  to  be  wanted.  A  wide 
range  of  amusements  have  grown  up 
because  it  was  seen  that  different 
groups  of  workers  liked  different  things. 
At  “Ideal  Park,”  the  amusement  center 
of  the  towns,  a  man  can  play  baseball, 
football,  trot  a  horse,  swim,  boat,  dance, 
listen  to  music,  go  picnicking  or  ig¬ 
nore  them  all,  and  lie  on  the  grass  and 
watch  the  lovely  Susquehanna  flow  by. 
“There  are  so  many  things,”  you  say. 
“But  people  like  different  things,”  they 
tell  you.  “Why  should  you  expect 
everybody  to  be  happy  watching  a  base¬ 
ball  game?” 

The  libraries  have  been  worked  out  on 
this  principle.  There  seems  to  have 
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Qeorge  F.  Johnson,  the  founder  of  the  policy  of  jair  play  at  the  Endicott-Johnson 
works,  is  the  idol  of  the  13,000  employees  there,  and  last  Labor  Day  they 
got  up  a  mammoth  pageant  for  the  purpose  of  telling  the  world  about  it 


been  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  man¬ 
agement  when  it  was  deciding  to  try 
the  libraryjvhether  people  wanted  books. 
It  was  not  a  reading  population.  What 
could  they  do  to  take  away  the  fear 
of  the  stacks?  Wisely  enough  they  de¬ 
cided  that  it  was  a  meeting  place  where 
you  could  visit  and  entertain  in' any 
fashion  that  suited  you  that  was  needed 
more  than  books  and  librarians.  So, 
while  they  put  in  the  books,  many  of 
them,  and  arranged  in  ship-shape  fashion 
to  be  read  either  on  the  ground  or  at 
home,  they  put  other  things  to  the  front. 

They  did  not  call  them  libraries. 
“Your  Home”  is  on  the  handsome  swing¬ 
ing  sign  over  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  a 
commodious  house  in  Johnson  City.  A 
whole  floor  in  these  “homes”  is  devoted 
to  parlors  and  dining  rooms,  where  any¬ 
body  that  wants  can  go  and  entertain 
his  friends.  There  are  comfortable  kitch¬ 
ens  with  pretty  china  and  ali  sorts  of 
conveniences.  You  bring  your  supper 
in  a  basket,  prepare  it,  serve  it.  A  party 
and  a  half  a  day  is  the  record  for  the 
last  year.  Suppose  you  are  a  young 
woman  without  a  home,  forced  to  board. 
The  chances  are  there  would  be  no 
pleasant  room  in  which  to  receive  com¬ 
pany,  to  give  a  little  party.  “Your 
Home”  in  the  shoe  town  provides  that. 
Rarely  would  there  be  a  well-equipped 
bathroom,  a  place  where  you  could 
shampoo  or  curl  your  hair.  “Your 
Home”  actually  furnishes  that! 

All  this  may  scandalize  a  well-bred 
librarian.  They  tell  of  a  young  woman 
who,  installed  in  the  early  days  of  the 
undertaking,  asked  what  the  fines  were 
to  be.  “But  there  are  no  fines.”  “But 
I  never  heard  of  a  library  that  did  not 
have  fines.”  Then  she  was  introduced 
to  the  principle  that  90  per  cent,  of 
humans  are  to  the  good,  and  that  they 
were  running  the  library  for  that  90  per 
cent.,  and  not  for  the  10  per  cent.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  percentage  of  books 
abducted  is  lower  under  this  policy  of 
confidence  than  under  the  highest  de¬ 
veloped  system  of  suspicion  and  inspec¬ 
tion. 

The  upshot  of  this  novel  experiment 


has  been  that  a  girl  who  went  to  sham¬ 
poo  her  hair,  a  girl  who  probably  had 
not  read  a  book  since  she  left  school 
at  14,  sat  down  to  look  over  one;  and 
again  and  again  fell  into  the  habit  of 
spending  leisure  evenings  looking  them 
over,  of  carrying  them  home  to  read  in 
a  dull  hour.  By  the  same  natural  sys¬ 
tem  that  a  child  learns  to  read  in  its 
home,  she  has  learned  to  read  in  “Your 
Home.”  And  it  is  curious  to  see  how 
this  name  of  “Your  Home”  becomes 
“My  Home”  in  the  mouths  of  the  people. 
They  tell  of  a  soldier  boy.  whose  sister 
was  in  the  librar,  who  directed  all  his 
letters  during  the  tim '  he  was  in  France 
to  “My  Home,”  Johnson  City,  New 
York. 

Use,  familiarity,  are  written  all  over 
the  places.  Children  swarm  over  them, 
reading,  carrying  away  books,  two  or 
three  hundred  of  them  at  a  time  fin 
the  story-telling  hour.  You  will  not 
enter  in  the  afternoon  that  you  do  not 
neet  somebody  with  basket  and  bottles, 
going  upstairs  to  get  ready  for  a  party. 
And  when  the  people  themselves  have 
not  learned  to  go  to  the  library,  then 
the  library  goes  to  them.  There  is  a 
traveling  library  jitney,  containing 
books,  but  better  than  that,  two  or 
three  sensible,  warm-hearted  young 
women  with  a  knack  of  finding  out  what 
your  heart’s  desire  is — the  simple  de¬ 
sires  of  humans — the  latest  pattern  for 
knitting  a  chemise  yoke,  how  to  get  the 
new  baby’s  picture  in  the  E.  J.  Work¬ 
ers’  Review,  where  to  buy  curtains  like 
those  that  you  have  in  “Your  Home!” 
A  family  consultant,  a  friendly  visitor 
and  the  greatest  of  mixers  is  the  library 
jitney.  It  is  a  hard  heart  indeed  that 
is  not  warmed  by  the  working  of  the 
library  idea  in  the  shoe  towns,  cold  eyes 
that  do  not  melt! 

Nothing  but  interested  daily  contact, 
a  sense  that  this  is  their  town,  their 
children’s  town,  that  these  are  their 
neighbors,  could  ever  enable  these  men 
to  handle  a  proDlem  like  that  of  the 
library  in  an  industrial  town  in  such  an 
effective  and  common-sense  way.  You 
live  among  people,  and  you  know  what 


they  need,  what  they  like;  and  it  is  the 
only  way  you  can  really  know.  How  in 
the  world  would  the  officials  of  a  com¬ 
pany  living  remote  from  a  body  of  work¬ 
ers  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the  rising 
price  of  the  moving  pictures,  for  in¬ 
stance?  They  went  up  from  S  to  10, 
from  10  to  15,  and  threatened  25  cents 
in  the  shoe  towns. 

Then  Geo.  F.  took  hold  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  I  don’t  know  how  it  was  done, 
but  the  fact  is  that  today  “E.  J.”  work¬ 
ers  are  getting  the  best  of  the  movies 
for  6  cents,  and  the  movie  man  who  is 
directing  the  shows  is  making  a  reason¬ 
able  profit. 

It  is  this  being  on  the  ground  that  has 
given  an  almost  passionate  interest  in 
house-building  in  the  valley.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  listened  to  a  more 
interesting  exposition  of  the  relation  of 
the  home  to  the  prosperity  of  America. 
They  hold  it  so  fundamental  that  there 
should  be  plenty  of  houses  to  be  bought 
and  rented  at  low  rates  that  the  cor¬ 
poration  has  decided  to  defer  most  am¬ 
bitious  plans  for  much  needed  factory 
development,  a  third  town,  in  fact,  until 
home-building  catches  up  with  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Not  only  the  corporation,  but  many 
of  the  leaders  have  fallen  to  building 
with  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm  that  makes 
one  envy  the  fun  they  are  getting  out 
of  it. 

The  houses  !n  every  case  are  to  be 
sold  at  cost,  that  is,  they  are  to  be  sold 
at  cost  if  you  have  not  been  able  before 
now  to  get  a  place  to  live! 

“What  we  must  realize  ”  they  tell 
you,  “is  the  way  people  are  kicked 
around  in  this  country  never  a  chance 
to  stay  anywhere  never  a  chance  to  nave 
anything  of  then  own.  Is  this  right? 
How  can  we  expect  men  to  be  happy  if 
they  can’t  have  homes?  How  can  you 
raise  a  family  if  you  can’t  have  a  home?” 

By  superintending  the  building  them¬ 
selves,  they  learn  many  things.  “Did 
you  know  that  it  took  $25  or  $30  to  put 
shades  in  a  house  like  this?”  Harry  L. 
Johnson  asked  me.  “I  didn’t,  until  I 
found  my  buyer  couldn’t  have  shades, 
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that  it  had  taken  all  the  money  he  had 
to  move,  and  to  pay  the  first  monthly 
payment,  so  I  am  putting  shades  in  the 
bouses.  The  same  thing /about  screens. 
And  that  first  month’s  payment,  we 
just  set  that  back.  A  man  don’t  get 
settled  in  thirty  days.  There  are.  so 
many  little  things  that  he  needs.  Take 
Fuel.  There  is  always  a  lot  of  waste 
wood  left  about  a  new  house.  Now  we 
have  that  all  picked  up,  and  put  into  the 
sellar,  so  as  to  give  them  something  to 
start  off  with.  You  only  know  about 
hese  things  when  you  stay  on  the  ground 
md  watch  the  thing  grow.” 

Properly  enough  one  wonders  how  this 
oolicy  of  the  Square  Deal  can  be  made 
to  permeate  an  organization  where  there 
ire  13,000  workers.  It  is  certain  that 
it  cannot  be  imposed,  that  it  demands 
;ime.  It  has  had  time  in  the  Towns  of 
die  Square  Deal.  “I  have  heard  this 
^reached  night  and  day  for  twenty-five 
^ears,”  the  old  ones  will  tell  you,  and  a 
nan  would  have  to  be  made  of  stone  who 
lid  not  absorb  some  little  part  of  it. 

They  have  heard  it  preached,  seen  it 
ipplied,  and  from  the  least  to  the  great- 
:st  of  the  directing  force  every  man  and 
woman  is  held  responsible  for  practicing 
he  Square  Deal  in  the  group  which  he 
lirects.  It  is  not  by  any  one  of  the 
irthodox  systems  of  collective  bargain- 
ng  that  they  proceed,  but  the  spirit  of 
ieace  and  goodwill  is  there;  and  that  is 
more  than  you  can  say  for  many  a 
icheme  of  collective  bargaining  that  has 
i  high  book  value.  You  can’t  turn 
iround  in  the  factory  that  you  do  not 
»ee  it  at  work.  The  boys  in  a  certain 
room  do  not  like  the  rate,  think  it 
should  be  higher.  They  go  to  their  im¬ 
mediate  director.  He  does  not  agree 
with  them,  so  they  say,  “Let  us  go  in 
md  see  Hal,”  or  Charlie,  or  whom  not, 
next  higher  up.  Here  the  thing  is 
rhrashed  out  and  ninety-nine  times  out 
sf  a  hundred  settled  to  everybody’s 
satisfaction.  And  if  it  is  not,  there  will 
he  no  doubt  in  anybody’s  mind  that  it 
will  be  taken  still  higher  to  the  court 
5f  last  appeal,  their  “Big  Partner,”  Geo. 
F.  himself. 

Twenty-five  years  of  daily  practice  of 
this  system  seems  to 
have  produced  an  al¬ 
most  universal  confi¬ 
dence  that  it  is  both 
workable  and  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Talking  with  a 
woman  director  and 
two  or  three  opera¬ 
tives  who  left  their 
machines  to  visit  with 
me,  one  of  the  women 
voluntarily  hazarded 
this  remark.  “Of 
course,  we  are  satis-  *l  / 

fied,  because  if  Mag-  ' 

gie  (the  director  pres¬ 
ent)  doesn’t  do  what 
we  think  is  right,  we 
can  go  to  Mr.  Char¬ 
lie;  and  if  he  isn’t 
square,  why  it  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  see  Geo.  F. 

He  doesn’t  mind  if 
you  stop  him  in  the 
street.” 


And  Maggie  confirmed  the  statement. 
She  evidently  was  quite  used  to  hearing 
the  doctrine  preached  and  commented 
on  openly.  “You  see  how  it  is,  we  di¬ 
rectors  have  to  do  as  near  right  as  we 
can,  because  if  we  don’t  the  girls  know 
that  they  can  go  higher  up,  and  they 
do  it  all  the  time.” 

Nothing  is  so  contagious  as  a  great 
and  beautiful  idea.  People  who,  like 
this  woman,  have  been  long  enough  with 
“E.  J.”  to  be  saturated  with  the  spirit 
often  will  break  out  in  emphatic  en¬ 
thusiastic  comment. 

“You  have  a  nice  town,”  I  said  to  a 
young  woman  who  has  been  with  the 
company  all  her  working  life,  and  who 
has  risen  to  what  I  conjecture  is  a  very 
lucrative  position  as  the  director  of  a 
department. 

“Nice!”  she  said  reproachfully.  “Ele¬ 
gant,  that’s  what  I  call  it.  Anybody  who 
can’t  be  happy  here  ought  to  be  six 
feet  under  the  sod.”  Her  particular 
cause  for  gladness  at  that  moment  was 
that  a  short  time  before  she  had  been 
able  to  go  and  tell  her  room  that  here¬ 
after  they  were  to  have  pay  on  holidays. 
“How  would  it  make  you  feel  to  be 
able  to  go  to  the  girls  and  tell  them  that? 
And  think  of  it,  two  weeks’  vacation 
with  pay,  that  is  what  they  get. 
Wouldn’t  anybody  want  to  put  in  their 
best  licks  for  such  a  company?” 

A  further  foundation  for  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  good  feeling  that  people  like 
the  men  and  women  who  have  risen  as 
high  as  these  have  is  that  they  know  the 
company  is  pledged  to  push  them  ahead 
as  opportunity  opens,  and  as  they  prove 
themselves  fit.  This  pledge  covers  the 
whole  13,000. 

Not  only  are  positions  filled  from 
within,  but  odd  jobs,  new  undertakings, 
are  given  to  the  workers.  “We  have 
found  by  experiment  that  a  man  can 
be  found  for  anything  we  need  done, 
and  it  is  good  for  them  to  have  a 
change.”  I  spoke  of  a  great  sewer  the 
firm  was  building,  not  being  willing  to 
wait  for  the  action  of  the  town.  It  is 
being  put  in  by  men  who  had  been  taken 
from  the  tannery  and  the  shoe  shops. 
“Men  get  stale,”  my  guide  told  me,  “if 


you  can  give  them  a  turn  in  the  fresh 
air,  it  braces  them  up.” 

Their  efficiency  devices  are  mostly 
home  grown.  In  the  sales  department 
there  is  a  most  ingenious  system  of 
tracks  and  switches  which  takes  care 
of  the  boxes  of  shoes  from  the  time 
they  arrive  in  a  car  on  one  side  of  the 
building  until  they  go  out  to  the  trade 
in  a  car  on  the  other  side.  I  was  told 
that  it  had  been  worked  out  by  their 
own  people.  It  had  all  the  nice  feeling 
of  a  thing  put  together  at  home.  The 
theory  seems  to  be  that  if  you  are  to 
get  real  efficiency  it  must  be  developed 
in  the  house  from  the  workers.  They 
have  their  rewards.  A  very  young  per¬ 
son  in  the  great  organization  was  not 
long  ago  given  a  thousand  dollars  for 
an  arrangement  not  patentable,  but 
highly  profitable.  Somebody  might  say, 
“Not  enough.”  Possibly  not,  if  there 
was  nothing  else  to  go  with  it.  But 
his  inventiveness  has  made  him  a  man 
marked  for  promotion.  Moreover,  he 
and  his  fel-lows  will  have  a  share  in  the 
profits  that  his  contrivance  brings. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  on  all  sides 
the  directing  force  has  yielded  to  the 
contagion  of  this  very  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Golden  Rule.  But  how 
about  the  workers?  After  all  that  must 
be  the  final  court  of  appeal.  You  can¬ 
not  talk  to  13,000  individuals  in  a  few 
short  days,  nor  is  it  necessary.  There 
is  no  proof  stronger  in  the  working 
world  of  the  satisfaction  of  workers 
than  their  continuing  at  their  machine. 
“E.  J.”  labor  turn-over  was  4  per  cent, 
last  year. 

The  shoe  towns  sent  1,692  men  to 
the  war.  They  lost  49  by  death  and  al¬ 
most  to  a  man  the  rest  are  back,  and 
for  every  wounded  and  mutilated  man 
fit  to  work  a  position  has  been  found. 
They  took  no  vacations.  The  one  thing 
they  seemed  to  want  was  to  get  out  of 
uniform  and  into  overalls  at  the 
precious,  steadying  machine,  after  their 
experience  in  a  mad  and  tottering  world. 
Better  workmen,  steadier,  soberer,  wiser 
men,  more  ambitious,  that  is  what  I 
heard  on  all  sides.  These  are  good 
proofs  of  real  contentment. 

But  I  heard  from 
many  different  lips, 
accidentally  and  by 
more  or  less  skilful 
leading  up,  much 
hearty  appreciation, 
confidence  and  often 
real  gratitude.  Again 
and  again  men  and 
girls  would  tell  me, 
“Oh,  it  is  bully.”  “I 
think  I  stay  always,” 
a  bright-eyed  Italian 
woman,  who  had  been 
there  eleven  years 
said.  I  ran  across 
man  after  man  and 
girl  after  girl  who  re- 
( Cont .  on  Page  78) 


The  spirit  of  the  com¬ 
munity  is  implanted  in  the 
breasts  of  the  younger 
generation.  They  know 
what  fair  play  can  mean 
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HOW  TO  KEEP  IT 
IF  YOU  HAVE  IT 


HOW  TO  GET  IT 
IF  YOU  HAVEN’T  IT 


HEALTH 
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THE  SONG  OF 
YOUR  HEART 


THE  heart  of  man  constantly  sings 
a  scn<r.  When  the  heart  is 
healthy,  and  all  is  well  with  the 
rest  of  the  body,  it  beats  rhythmically 
one  long,  low-pitched  sound  followed  by 
a  shorter  and  clearer  high-pitched  beat, 
a  cheery,  optimistic  little  song  of  “Ubb- 
dup,  Ubb-dup.” 

No  two  persons  are  ever  quite  alike, 
and  even  one  person  is  not  the  same  at 
different  ages  and  under  different  condi¬ 
tions  of  exertion  or  emotion.  In  a  new¬ 
born  babe,  the  heart  sings  a  rapid  little 
“Tic-tac,  tic-tac,”  like  the 'ticking  of  a 
watch.  In  powerful,  well-developed  per¬ 
sons,  the  first  sound,  the  “Ubb,”  is  gen¬ 
erally  longer  and  greater  in  intensity 
than  in  feeble  persons  leading  a  sedentary 
life.  The  intensity  of  the  “Ubb”  is 


also  increased  under  strenuous  exertion, 
or  when  a  person  becomes  excited.  The 
second  sound,  the  “Dup,”  also  varies  in 
different  people,  according  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  energies  of  their  heart  action. 

Sometimes  the  healthy  heart  sings  a 
really  different  song,  a  gallop  rhythm, 
which  suggests  the  cadence  of  the  foot¬ 
fall  of  a  cantering  horse — “Rat-ta-ta, 
Rat-ta-ta.”  Nobody  knows  just  how 
this  can  occur  in  healthy  people,  because 
also  it  often  occurs  as  one  of  the 
phenomena  of  a  weak  and  rapidly  acting 
heart  at  the  height  of  a  serious  fever. 

Still  another  form  of  gallop  rhythm 
sometimes  occurs  in  hearts  that  seem  to 
be  normal,  but  are  placed  under  the 
stress  of  great  physical  effort  or  emo¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  song  of  “Trupp-tur- 
rup,  Trupp-turrupp.”  But  if  an  indi¬ 
vidual  is  really  healthy,  this  song  is 
never  a  constant  one. 

In  disease,  how  many  woeful  little 
variations  does  the  heart  sing,  and  tell 
the  obscure  story  of 
the  body’s  distress. 

In  valvular  heart 
troubles,  in  hard- 
e  n  e  d  arteries,  in 
chronic  kidney  dis¬ 
ease,  aneurism,  ex¬ 
ophthalmic  goitre, 
tuberculosis  —  in 
nearly  all  important 
ailments,  the  heart 
slightly  varies  i  t  s 
beat  in  some  detail. 

There  are  all  sorts 


of  heart  “murmurs” — soft,  blowing  or  bel¬ 
lows  murmurs,  or  coarse,  harsh,  rasping 
sounds  which  in  some  instances  are  musi¬ 
cal,  or  rumbling  or  blubbering  murmurs 
that  have  been  compared  to  the  rolling 
of  a  drum.  Each  type  conveys  its  own 


particular  information. 

■What  sort  of  song  is  your  heart  sing¬ 
ing?  Is  it  telling  of  health,  or  beating 
a  story  of  distress?  A  physical  examina¬ 
tion  once  a  year  will  record  the  messen¬ 
ger  and  get  a  warning  in  time.  Many 
insurance  companies  offer  you  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  an  annual  physical  examination 
free  of  charge.  Perhaps  yours  does. 
Don’t  miss  the  chance. 


WAS  THIS  YOU? 


‘ ^  TOP  talking,”  he  said,  “and  let  me 


sleep — I  have  to  get  up  in  the 
morning.” 


“I  can’t  sleep,”  she  told  him, 

I’m  worrying  about  our  chil- 
Iren,  so  far  away.” 

“You  don’t  worry  at  other 
imes — go  to  sleep,”  he  ordered. 

“I  can’t,”  she  repeated  petu- 
intly. 

“Go  to  sleep,”  he  commanded, 
lore  loudly. 

This  angered  her.  He  had  no 
onsideration  for  her  feelings, 
he  said. 

“Go  to  sleep,”  he  bellowed. 

“I  won’t,”  she  retorted,  defiantly,  “I’ll 
ilk  all  I  please.” 

He  bawled  louder  and  threateningly, 
he  replied  in  kind.  The  quarrel  waxed 
ercer.  Soon  there  was  the  splash  of 
rater,  and  hysterical  cries  of,  “Don’t 
ou  throw  water  around  my  house!” — 
nd  much  worse,  and  more  of  it. 

It  actually  happened,  in  a  New  York 
rnement,  just  as  described.  Sleepless- 
ess,  irritability  and  worry,  though  only 
le  manifestations  of  dietetic  errors,  had 
lunched  the  two  people  on  a  vulgar  and 
reparable  quarrel.  But  the  woman  did 
ot  lay  it  to  the  food,  and  drink,  and 
te  hours,  where  the  initial  trouble  be- 
inged — she  laid  it  to  the  man.  And  he 
fid  that  his  troubles,  like  Adam’s, 
egan  with  the  woman. 

In  their  primitive  and  exaggerated 
uarrel,  they  displayed  a  principle 
hich  operates  just  as  truly  with 
ersons  of  much  greater  refinement 
-when  the  body  is  out  of  kilter, 
le  mind  and  emotions  tell  the 
:ory.  A  serious  family  quarrel 
tay  be  precipitated  by  a  perfectly 
ood  cup  of  coffee,  but  drunk  too 
ite  in  the  day,  and  thus  causing 
eeplessness,  or  by  an  overdose  of 
leat  and  its  putrefaction  in  the  in- 
:stines,  or  by  not  enough  outdoor 
sercise,  or  by  constipation,  or  eve- 
rain,  or  too  late  hours. 


FOOD  FOR  YOUR  JOB 

rHERE  are  primitive  races  in  which 
the  men  sometimes  eat  as  much 
as  ten  pounds  of  flesh  food  in  a 
ay — but  they  die  young!  All  amounts 
f  food  in  excess  of  requirements  in- 
rease  your  liability  to  all  sorts  of  ail- 
lents.  A  noted  English  wit  and  divine, 
idney  Smith,  confesses  to  having  taken 
forty-one  cartloads  of  meat  and  drink 
eyond  the  requirements  of  health.’  It 
as  to  these  excesses  that  he  ascribed 
is  affliction,  in  later  life,  with  “seven 
istinct  diseases.” 

On  the  other  hand,  just  to  keep  the 
ody  processes  going  normally,  even 
lough  you  don’t  lift  a  finger,  quite  a  lot 
f  food  is  required.  Even  when  you 
ink  your  eye,  it  takes  energy,  for  which 
ood  is  needed.  The  heart  alone,  in 
wenty-four  hours,  does  an  amount  of 
ork  equal  to  that  required  to  lift  the 
verage  man  2,500  feet  in  the  air.  For 
bat  work  nourishment  must  be  taken, 
'he  chest  is  constantly  moving  in 
espiration  and  the  digestive  tract  is 
ver  busy,  either  with  caring  for  one 
leal  or  preparing  for  the  next.  So 
hat,  even  when  lying  quietly  in  bed.  the 


man  of  average  weight  and  height  needs 
in  twenty-four  hours  an  amount  of  food 
equal  to  a  quart  of  milk  and  a  whole 
loaf  of  bread.  If  he  were  very  ill,  he 
might  not  be  able  to  digest  this  amount, 
and  might  be  obliged,  instead,  to  get  it 
temporarily  from  reserves  stored  away 
in  his  system,  or  even  to  feed  upon  the 
body  itself  for  a  while.  But  starvation, 
even  of  a  sick  person,  is  dangerous. 

For  every  muscular  movement  a  man 
must  add  food.  If,  for  instance,  he  lies 
quietly  in  bed  sixteen  hours,  but  sits  in 
a  chair  for  the  remaining  eight,  he  must 
add  to  his  minimum  diet  an  amount  of 
food  equal  to  a  pat  of  butter  and  a 
quarter  of  a  large  potato. 

If  he  lies  in  bed  eight  hours,  sits 
eight  hours,  but  stands  the  other  eight, 


he  must  add  an  amount  equivalent  to  a 
large  potato  and  two  eggs. 

If  he  lies  eight  hours,  sits  eight  hours, 
stands  four  hours  and  walks  or  takes 
light  exercise  the  other  four  hours,  he 
needs  an  additional  amount  at  least 
equal  to  another  egg,  or  slice  of  lean 
meat  as  big  as  the  palm  of  your  hand, 
and  half  an  apple.  This  total  would 
represent  minimum  food  requirements 
for  a  man  of  average  height,  weighing 
about  154  pounds,  engaged  in  a  “seden¬ 
tary”  occupation — for  instance,  a  writer, 
or  a  draughtsman,  a  teacher,  bookkeeper, 
shoemaker  or  a  tailor. 

If  you  do  not  take  enough  food,  you 
weaken  the  body’s  defenses  against  ill¬ 
ness,  in  particular,  tuberculosis,  pneu¬ 
monia  and  other  prevalent  infectious 
diseases. 


For  any  harder  exertion,  food 
must  be  added.  Farmers  gener¬ 
ally  require  nearly  half  as  much 
again  as  the  above  total  in  a 
day;  men  engaged  in  very  heavy 
muscular  work,  such  as  lumber¬ 
men  and  excavators,  may  need 
twice  as  much.  Men  taller  than 
the  average  require  food  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  size,  not  counting  fat. 
Women  of  equal  physique  and 
activity  as  men  need  the  same. 
The  trouble  is,  many  of  us  work  like 
invalids,  but  eat  like  farmers! 


YOUR  BLOOD 

THE  red  corpuscles  of  your  blood 
act  as  little  freight  cars.  They 
carry  oxygen  from  the  air  (as  it 
comes  into  the  lungs)  to  the  tissues  of 
the  body.  Our  tissues  cannot  live  with¬ 
out  oxygen.  Deprived  of  it,  acidosis 
sets  in.  That  is  the  condition  of  our 
tissues  after  death. 

The  little  red  freight  cars  carry  this 
oxygen  by  combining  it  with  iron,  which 
already  exists  in  the  cell.  Most  chemical 
combinations  are  rather  hard  and  fast, 
and  difficult  to  break  up,  but  this 
combination  of  oxygen  and  iron  is 
a  very  loose  one,  which  makes  it 
easy  for  the  cell  to  discharge  the 
oxygen  when  it  comes  to  the  hungry 
tissue.  On  the  return  trip  these  lit¬ 
tle  freight  cars  carry  waste  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  tissues  back  to  the  lungs 
where  they  are  then  thrown  off. 

Diminish  the  amount  of  iron  in 
the  red  blood  cell,  and  the  load  of 
oxygen  is  automatically  diminished. 
The  tissues  must  then  suffer  for 
oxygen,  unless  the  rate  at  which  the 
little  freight  cars  come  around  with 
their  load  is  increased.  It  is  as  if 
the  milkman  could  leave  only  a  pint  of 
milk  at  a  time  instead  of  a  quart,  and 
therefore  had  to  come  twice  as  often. 
Roughly  speaking,  if  there  is  only  half 
the  normal  amount  of  iron  in  the  cell, 
then  the  little  freight  cars  must  go  over 
their  route  twice  as  often.  The  same  is 
true  if  there  are  only  half  enough  total 
cells.  The  blood  is  coursing  at  an  in¬ 
creased  rate  to  make  up  for  its  dimin¬ 
ished  content,  and  then  we  have  the 
phenomenon  of  a  rapid  pulse. 

With  an  insufficient  oxygen  supply  to 
the  tissues,  the  sensation  of  fatigue  re¬ 
sults  and  weakness.  Generally  the  face 
and  lips  are  pale.  Dizziness  may  be  a 
manifestation,  also  shortness  of  breath 
and  mental  depression.  These  are  some 
of  the  common  symptoms  of  simple 
“anemia,”  which  is  the  term  given  to 
these  conditions  of  the  blood. 

If  a  blood  examination  shows  that  the 
amount  of  ( Continued  on  Page  76) 

YOUR  TOOTH  DANGERS 

A  YOUNG  dentist  was  called  to  a 
hospital  to  look  at  the  teeth  and 
gums  of  an  old  man  who  had 
been  taken  there  with  acute  rheumatism. 
The  dentist  found  the  man’s  mouth 
fairly  ( Continued  on  Page  75) 
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Dr  Peter — under  the  S  in  “Pays”-  in  the  midst  of  his  exhibit,  and  some  of  his  assistants 


DOCTORING  the  YELLOW  DRAGON 

By  Frank  Ward  O’Malley 


WIEN  one  comes  across 

Chinese  mothers  in  advanced 
stages  of  tuberculosis  soften¬ 
ing  rice  by  partly  masticating 
it  and  then  removing  it  from  their 
mouths  and  feeding  it  to  their  babies; 
when  Chinese  workmen  who  are  lepers 
are  encountered  making  vermicelli  and 
other  foodstuffs — well,  when  a  member 
of  even  the  ultra-ethical  profession  of 
medicine  finds  himself  face  toface  with 
these,  and  worse,  conditions  and  begins 
to  tackle  the  job  of  big  germ  hunting 
and  extermination  among  a  benighted 
people  the  exterminating  huntsman  can¬ 
not  be  blamed  if  he  thinks  of  results 
first  and  professional  ethics  last. 

Certainly  the  distinguished  William 
Wesley  Peter,  A.B.,  M.D.,  C.P.H., 

medical  missionary  and  father  and 
mother  and  everything  else  of  a  mighty 
movement  to  apply  American  public 
health  ideals  practically  in  China,  never 
has  paused  in  his  work  to  consider 
whether  or  not  some  doctors  “back 


home”  would  approve  of  the  Peter 
methods  of  spreading  the  light.  Sound 
the  tocsin,  bang  the  drum,  wake  ’em  up 
any  way,  every  way,  so  long  as  you 
wake  ’em — there  you  have  Dr.  Peter’s 
idea.  Probably  if  it  were  not  for  the 
expense  and  other  difficulties  that  stand 
in  the  way,  Dr.  Peter  would  take  over 
the  Ringling-Bamum  circus  intact  and 
send  the  parade  out  each  morning  with 
crash  of  brass  and  trumpets’  bray.  He’d 
probably  head  the  tumult  with  the  most 
raucous  voiced  Chinese  in  captivity, 
standing  in  a  snappy  little  runabout  in 
the  vanguard  of  the  procession  and  in¬ 
toning  the  Chinese  equivalent  of  that 
warning  line  by  which  our  own  thrills 
of  expectancy,  in  the  good  old  days, 
were  surcharged  to  the  exploding  point 
when  the  head  of  the  circus  parade 
turned  into  Main  Street:  “Hold  yuah 
hawses  see-cuahly,  gen-tul-mun — the 
elephunts  are  approaching!” 

Let  it  be  thoroughly  understood  in 
the  beginning  that  in  all  the  profession 


which  Dr.  Peter  ornaments  there  i 
none  more  ethical  and  no  one  mor< 
super  and  hyper  and  ultra  than  he.  Bu 
also  he  believes  that  in  his  campaigr 
to  impregnate  China  with  Western  ideal 
of  health  and  sanitation  and  hygien 
the  first  thing  of  importance  in  gettm: 
results  is— to  get  results.  It  may  b< 
remarked  in  passing  that  Dr.  Peter  i 
of  the  opinion  that  in  the  practice  o 
medicine  here  in  America  professiona 
etnics  too  often  become  a  smoke  cion 
that  conceals  good,  scientific  work.  B 
that  as  it  may,  he  has  reason  for  fait; 
in  his  belief  that  in  the  matter  of  clear, 
ing  up  China  one  may  waste  time  try 
ing  to  awaken  a  sleeper  by  coughin 
politely  behind  one’s  polished  and  super 
ethical  finger  tips,  or  one  may  obtar 
instant  wakefulness  by  standing  clos 
to  the  sleeper’s  ear  and  walloping 
loud-voiced  dishpan  with  an  equal! 
vulgar  rolling  pin.  Dr.  Peter  wallops 
dishpan  only  figuratively.  Literally  h 
makes  practical  use  of  his  knowledge  c 
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hinese  psychology  by  parading  strings 
:  health-advertising  “sandwichmen” 
trough  the  tortuous  streets  of  Chinese 
immunities,  by  banging  gongs  at  op- 
irtune  times  in  his  health  lectures  and 
y  dazzling  his  awe-stricken  audiences 
ith  prettily  colored  electric  lights, 
nazing  them  with  cunningly  devised 
;rick”  apparatus — in  a  word,  using  all 
te  spectacular  stock  in  trade  of  the  old- 
me  long-haired  Pain  Killer  charlatan 
ivading  an  American  village  square  on 
Saturday  night.  With  this  funda- 
lental  difference:  Where  the  charlatan 
,ed  tricks  to  trick  his  crowds,  Dr. 
eter’s  every  assault  upon  the  eyes  and 
irs  of  the  wondering  throngs  of  Chinese 
ho  respond  to  his  spectacular  en- 
ance  to  a  community  instantly  con¬ 
eys  to  the  Chinese  intelliegnce  an  ele- 
lental  idea  of  health,  sanitation  or 
ersonal  hygiene. 

Almond  eyes  widen  as  rows  of  skulls 
re  displayed  in  a  way  that  show  at  a 
lance  that  the  death  rate  is  low  in 
:rong  nations  and  high  in  weak  ones; 
le  garish  lights  draw  instant  attention 
)  stage  apparatus  which  drives  home 
lighty  health  truths  in  a  fraction  of  the 
me  it  would  take  to  implant  the  same 
•uth  orally.  His  flaming  banners 
lottled  with  ideographs  pound  eter- 
ally  upon  the  theme  that  “national 
ealth”  is  indispensable  to  that  “na- 
onal  strength'’  which  plays  so  im- 
ortant  a  part  in  the  musings  of  an 
wakening  people. 

rHERE  lay  China  sleeping  when,  in 
1911,  Dr.  Peter  first  went  to  the 
Irient  as  a  missionary  surgeon.  The 
pecial  attention  he  had  given  to  public 
ealth  problems  in  his  student  days  made 
im  better  acquainted,  at  least  theoreti- 
ally,  than  the  average  medical  man  with 
iriental  health  conditions,  but  even  Dr. 
'eter  was  shocked  beyond  measure  when 
e  came  practically  in  touch  with  the 
lenace  itself.  As  he  said  to  me  recently 
;hen  telling  of  the  progress  of  his 
ealth  campaign  in  the  Orient,  “China 
ad,  and  has,  all  the  diseases  we  have 
nd  then  some  more.”  He  saw  sights 
hat  made  him  rub  his  eyes.  He  tasted 
"hina.  Above  all,  he  smelled  it — and 
is  revolting  senses  told  him  that  here 
•as  a  field  in  which  hurried  results 
.ere  of  first  importance,  even  if  ultra- 
thics  had  to  be  left  at  the  post. 

Whoop  things  up!  Kick  up  all  the 
uss  and  folderol  and  fustian  possible 
etween  earth  and  the  firmament,  so 
}ng  as  the  racket  achieved  the  great  re- 
ult  of  causing  China  to  raise  an  eyelid 
r  to  cup  up  an  ear  to  listen.  Here  was 
he  opportunity  (so  he  reasoned  while 
ibcring  away  at  surgery  in  a  humble 
ttle  Chinese  hospital  during  his  first 
ear  in  China)  not  only  to  help  the 
"hinese  but  to  make  a  beginning  at  the 
ask  which  Dr.  Simon  Flexner  and  other 
minent  American  scientists  so  stead- 
y  are  championing — to  deal  a  death 
•low  to  epidemics  and  pandemics  by 
leaning  out  the  endemic  source.  Three 
f  the  five  great  endemic  foci  of 
plagues,”  for  instance,  undoubtedly 
re  in  Asia,  the  two  others  being  in  the 
nited  States  —  one  in  an  important 
’acific  port  city  of  our  western  coast, 
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another  in  a  gulf  coast  city  of  one  of 
our  Southern  States.  There  the  disease 
lies  dormant  until  suddenly,  and  for  no 
known  reason,  it  starts  out  on  a  death¬ 
dealing  trip  which  may  circle  the  globe 
before  the  pandemic  is  checked.  Per¬ 
haps  infantile  paralysis  springs  from  an 
endemic  focus  in  northwestern  Europe. 
Possibly,  probably,  scientific  investiga¬ 
tors  will  uncover  many  other  endemic 
foci  in  the  western  hemisphere  and  will 
scrub  them  off  the  map. 

“Possibly”  and  “probably”  have  no 
place  in  a  consideration  of  China  as  a 
plague  spot,  now  or  ever.  The  mediaeval 
“Black  Death,”  with  its  ghastly  toll  of 
20,000,000  European  lives,  came  from 
China.  The  anthrax  that  scared  Boston 
and  vicinity  about  the  time  we  entered 
the  great  war  was  traced  to  a  tanyard 
in  Hankow.  China  was  the  source  of 
the  epidemic  of  bubonic  plague  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  a  few  years  ago — and  as  late  as 
1918  California  was  still  making  an  an¬ 
nual  expenditure  of  $25,000  to  chase 
and  kill  the  rats  and  ground  squirrels 
which  had  scattered  through  the  State 
bearing  the  bacteria  in  their  fur.  China 
is  a  hotbed  of  smallpox,  of  tuberculosis, 
hookworm,  leprosy,  typhoid.  Today  a 
new  China  is  less  prone  to  stay  con¬ 
tentedly  at  home,  but  has  its  eyes  on 
world  expansion,  world  commerce;  and 
if  “trade  follows  the  flag,”  just  so  surely 
does  disease  follow  trade. 

Dr.  Peter  was  filled  with  the  desire 
to  “do  something,”  not  simply  because 
of  the  altruistic  zeal  of  a  medical  mis¬ 
sionary  anxious  to  help  a  helpless 
people.  He  realized  also  how  fatuous 
was  the  idea  of  always  keeping  our  own 
house  in  order  while  ignoring  the  men¬ 
acing  filth  in  the  house  next  door.  And 
the  native  “medicine”  which  he  found 
China  practicing  —  which  China  still 
practices  in  vast  stretches  of  territory 
where  modern  prophylaxis  and  pathol¬ 
ogy  are  unknown  and  therapeutics  a 
joke— would  be  amusing  if  its  effects 
were  not  so  deplorable. 

A  NYBODY,  everybody,  may  practice 
native  “medicine”  in  China  without 
legal  restraint,  wherefore  anybody  and 
everybody  does.  The  result  is  a  horde 
of  cure-all  quacks — dirty,  sharp-witted, 
garbed  in  filthy  robes  supposed  to  be 
impressive  and  theoretically  white. 
Their  therapeutical  equipment  consists 
of  little  heaps  of  decayed  human  teeth, 
revolting  bundles  of  dried  snake  flesh, 
worthless  herbs  and  roots  and  grasses 
and  mysterious  and  equally  worthless 
pills  and  pellets.  As  against  a  Western 
school  of  medicine  that  feverishly  seeks 
what  is  new*  and  better,  the  Chinese 
doyens  of  native  “medicine”  go  to  the 
other  extreme;  not  only  is  the  Chinese 
“physician”  unmoved  by  modern  scien¬ 
tific  discoveries,  he  is  hotly  antagonistic 
to  pathological  investigation.  So  great 
were  the  men  who  founded  his  ancient 
school,  he  argues,  it  were  sacrilegious 
on  the  part  of  a  mere  modern  to  dare  to 
add  tc  the  “knowledge”  the  ancients 
left  behind  them.  His  God  of  Medicine 
is  a  more  or  less  apocryphal  Emperor 
Shin  Nung,  who  “made  medicine”  just  a 
few  (to  the  Chinese)  years  back  in  the 
period  we  know  as  B.C.  2737.  Shin 


Nung  was  particularly  gifted  as  an  ob¬ 
server  of  the  effects  of  his  medicines 
upon  the  human  innards  inasmuch  as 
he  had  a  transparent  abdomen,  stomach 
and  intestines,  and  therefore  could  ob¬ 
serve  to  a  nicety  the  effects  of  a  given 
concoction  upon  his  inner  mechanism. 
If  you  doubt  this,  ask  any  Chinese  med¬ 
ical  savant.  But  Shin  Nung,  despite 
his  supernatural  therapeutics,  picked  at 
the  covers  himself  in  time,  leaving  vol¬ 
umes  of  medical  lore.  Then  but  a  few 
years  ago,  or  in  the  “Three  Kingdoms” 
period  of  A.D.  221-254,  came  and  went 
the  appallingly  learned  Hwa  T’o,  leaving 
more  “learning”  behind;  and  finally, 
only  yesterday,  or  in  a  Sung  Dynasty 
that  began  A.  D.  960,  lived  and  died  one 
Sun,  who  completed  the  trilogy  of 
writers  whose  anatomical  and  thera¬ 
peutical  dicta  are  the  last  word  today 
in  the  native  practice  of  “medicine.” 

'T'O  seek  anything  new  would  be  to 
question  the  holy  omniscience  of 
Old  Doc  Shin  Nung  himself!  Wherefore 
out  of  this  impeccable  past  the  Chinese 
“physician”  has  learned  many  things 
undreamed  of  by  the  benighted  Osiers 
and  Flexners  and  those  Mayo  boys  and 
William  Wesley  Peter — that  the  two 
chief  causes  of  disease,  for  instance,  are 
heat  and  cold;  ergo,  fevers  are  cured 
with  cold  dishes  and  subnormal  tempera¬ 
tures  made  normal  with  hot;  that  the 
real  way  to  dispel  a  fever  is  to  eat 
quantities  of  a  certain  Chinese  pear,  un¬ 
cooked,  and  that  disease  in  general  is 
routed  by  quaffing  astoundingly  big  po¬ 
tions  brewed  from  the  sapless  roots  and 
herbs  and  grasses  or  cooked  up  from 
the  dried  flesh  of  serpents.  Early  in  his 
Chinese  work  Dr.  Peter  had  to  perform 
amputations  because  the  initial  slight 
wounds  of  the  sufferers  had  been  in¬ 
fected  by  the  vile  poultices  of  chopped 
chicken  or  mud  and  dung  applied  to  the 
hurts  by  native  “doctors.”  Native 
dentistry  and  oral  surgery  are  confined 
solely  to  submitting  the  toothache  suf¬ 
ferer  to  the  horrors  of  having  a  strong- 
armed  “doctor”  try  to  yank  out  a  tooth 
with  a  pair  of  top-heavy  pliers  crudely 
imitative  of  the  gas  tongs  which  the 
great  American  plumber  always  has  to 
return  to  his  shop  to  fetch  after  diagnos¬ 
ing  your  bathroom  or  kitchen  pipe 
lesions.  Sometimes  a  particularly  fancy 
tooth  specialist  will  “beautify”  toothless 
gums  by  wiring  together  a  string  of  sec¬ 
ond-hand  human  teeth  and  fastening  the 
yellowed  and  partly  decayed  set  of 
“false”  teeth  into  the  patient’s  mouth 
by  anchoring  the  ends  of  the  wires 
through  holes  bored  into  the  good  teeth 
that  are  left.  As  for  knowledge  of  bac¬ 
teria,  sanitation,  preventive  medicine, 
the  health  values  of  fresh  air,  light,  per¬ 
sonal  cleanliness,  nourishing  foods,  these 
are  upstart  notions  of  foreign  devil  doc¬ 
tors — supposing  the  native  practitioner 
has  heard  of  them  at  all. 

Firm  as  was,  and  still  is,  the  faith 
of  millions  of  Chinese  in  their  own 
“doctors”  and  native  “medical”  prac¬ 
tices,  they  could  not  help  but  hear  the 
racket  around  them,  once  Dr.  Peter  and 
his  associates  had  walloped  a  passing 
welkin  and  made  it  ring  and  ring  and 
ring.  Paradoxically  the  Chinese  ha/e  a 
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marked  respect  for 
modern  science  —  al¬ 
ways  excepting  the 
Chinese  “doctor,” 
perhaps,  or  the  ap¬ 
pallingly  ignorant 
coolie.  But  the  un¬ 
numbered  millions  of 
more  progressive 
Chinese  of  the  cities 
and  towns  are  awak¬ 
ening  to  the  wonders 
of  Western  scientific 
progress.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  also,  the  advent 
of  Dr.  Peter's  medi¬ 
cal  missionary  idea 
was  contemporaneous 
with  that  national 
awakening  which  saw 
the  birth  of  a  new 
barred  flag,  tentative 
democracy  and  the 
rise  of  President  Li 
Yuan  Hung.  China 
was  beginning  to  echo 
Missouri’s  shout  to 
be  “shown.” 

Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  were  at 
once  edifying  and 
effective  and  amusing,  Dr.  Peter  early 
had  an  accidental  opportunity  to  “show, 
none  other  than  the  then  future  Presi¬ 
dent  Li  himself,  when,  in  1912,  Dr. 
Peter  was  a  Red  Cross  surgeon  in  a 
small  Chinese  hospital  and  General  Li 
was  in  command  of  the  revolutionary 
army. 

One  night  a  soldier  messenger  came 
panting  into  Dr.  Peter’s  little  hospital 
with  the  news  that  a  whole  company  of 
Li’s  soldiers  had  been  poisoned  in  their 
barracks  nearby.  Dr.  Peter  filled  two 
pitchers  with  foreign  devil  concoctions 
and  hurried  to  the  sufferers.  One 
pitcher  was  brimming  with  an  emphatic 
emetic,  the  other  with  a  purgatorial  pur¬ 
gative  with  a  “punch.”  Knowing  the 
dosage  capacity  of  th^  average  Chinese 
patient,  Dr.  Peter  lined  tne  groaning 
company  of  Celestials  up  and  gave  to 
each  man  a  teaspoonful  of  the  emetic 
— and  hasty,  prognostic  advice,  the  gist 
of  which  was  the  Chinese  for,  “Beat  it! 
Meet  the  air!  And  come  back  here  in 
ten  minutes.”  Then  when  something 
approaching  calm  had  been  attained 
again  he  administered  to  what  was  left 
of  each  given  patient  a  cupful  poured 
from  the  other  or  purgatorial  pitcher. 
Nobody  died;  although  there  might  have 
been  a  death  list  totaling  one  if  the 
foreign  devil  doctor  had  not  hastily 
faded  into  the  night  before  his  patients 
had  recovered  sufficiently  from  the  sec¬ 
ond  dose  to  get  at  him.  A  few  days 
later  General  Li  summoned  Dr.  Peter 
before  him  and  ceremoniously  gave  him 
much  thanks  and  a  medal  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  somewhat  washed-out  com¬ 
pany  of  sullen  yellow  soldiers — who  gave 
the  doctor  black  and  tan  looks. 

That  was  the  year — 1912 — when  Dr. 
Peter  first  began  definite  planning  for 
the  great  series  of  health  campaigns 
which  were  to  mean  so  much  to  China 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  For  a  year 
or  more  he  contented  himself  chiefly 
with  planning,  in  the  meantime  making 


Dr.  Peter  again,  and  above  him  a  Chi¬ 
nese  class  practicing  some  of  the  things  he 
preaches.  The  younger  Orientals  are  espe¬ 
cially  eager  for  Occidental  enlightenment 


an  intensive  study  of  the  Chinese  lan¬ 
guage  so  that,  when  the  time  should 
come,  he  could  address  his  Chinese 
audiences  in  their  own  tongue.  By  1914 
he  had  acquainted  himself  with  the 
needs  of  the  work  and  had  begun  to 
draw  into  the  campaign — which  he  now 
had  started  in  a  humble  way — Western 
practitioners  of  the  caliber  of  Dr.  P.  B. 
Cousland,  President  of  the  China  Med¬ 
ical  Missionary  Association,  who  had 
practiced  medicine  in  China  for  thirty 
years,  and  other  scientists.  Then  in 
1915  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  combined  its  forces  and  re¬ 
sources  with  the  China  Medical  Mis¬ 


sionary  Association. 
This  was  followed  by 
a  further  massing  of 
strength  when  these 
two  organizations 
amalgamated  with  the 
National  Medical  As¬ 
sociation  and  the 
China  Educational 
Association  in  form¬ 
ing  a  “Joint  Council 
on  Public  Educa¬ 
tion,”  with  Dr.  Peter 
as  secretary  and  chief 
active  propagandist 
and  apostle  of  ther 
n  e  w  health  ideas.i 
The  “Y,”  having  a 
somewhat  more  pros¬ 
perous  bank  account 
than  the  other  organ¬ 
izations,  was  chosen 
to  take  the  directing 
lead  in  the  move¬ 
ment.  But  first,  last 
and  always,  the 
movement  was  and  is 
free  from  all  religious 
activities;  it  is  con¬ 
cerned  strictly  and 
only  with  matters  of 
health  and  national  cleanliness. 

Two  years  later  Dr.  Peter  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Li  were  destined  to  meet  again,  but 
by  the  time  this  second  meeting  had 
been  brought  about  their  positions  in 
China  had  undergone  a  vast  change. 
General  Li  had  by  now  succeeded  Presi¬ 
dent  Yuan  Shih-kai  as  chief  executive, 
and  he  was  summoning  to  the  “pres¬ 
ence"  not  a  humble  hospital  surgeon 
who  had  saved  the  lives  of  a  company 
of  soldiers  by  heroic  measures,  but  a 
Dr.  Peter  who  now  might  be  said  to  be 
administering  emetics  and  purgatives  to 
a  whole  great  nation  and  its  body  politic. 
By  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
the  flower  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom  was 
flocking  to  the  lectures  and  health  exhi¬ 
bitions  which  Dr.  Peter  had  presented 
to  them  in  the  course  of  an  itinerary  of 
health  propaganda  which  had  carried 
him  and  his  tons  of  equipment  for  health 
education  more  than  22,000  miles  up 
and  down  and  across  an  empire  boasting 
only  6,000  miles  of  railway.  Governors 
of  provinces  bigger  and  more  populous 
than  Illinois,  civic  dignitaries,  detach¬ 
ments  of  the  army  and  navy,  learned 
Chinese  savants,  police  officials  and  their 
aids,  leading  professional  men,  bankers 
and  merchants,  Chinese  mothers,  ad¬ 
vanced  college  students  and  school  chil¬ 
dren — all  these  were  constantly  crowd¬ 
ing  into  the  old  temples,  churches  and 
halls  to  hear  the  lecture  and  see  the  ex¬ 
hibit,  or  into  hastily  constructed  cam¬ 
paign  “tabernacles.” 

Even  Billy  Sunday  himself,  skilled  as 
the  evangelist  is  in  arranging  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  for  a  “devil  drive,”  might 
learn  things  from  the  efficient  activity 
expended  in  a  Chinese  community  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  appearance  of  Dr 
Peter  and  his  long  string  of  wheel-  j 
barrows,  weighted  with  thirty-eight  big 
packing  cases  filled  with  almost  three 
tons  of  equipment  for  health  education. 
This  paraphernalia,  the  intensive  ad¬ 
vance  work  of  advertising  the  week’s 
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:ampaign,  the  preliminary  organization 
ind  training  of  bands  of  local  native 
/olunteers — all  this  advance  work  is  Dr. 
Peter’s  answer  to  his  own  accusations 
hat  too  many  American  health  propa¬ 
gandists  and  other  uplifters  give  all 
heir  attention  to  perfecting  their  “prod- 
jct;”  and  no  attention  at  all  to  “putting 
ip  the  product  in  selling  form,  doing  it 
jp  in  packages  the  people  want.” 

“Sitting  at  a  desk  or  laboratory,”  to 
luote  Dr.  Peter,  “isn’t  going  to  help 
iny  one,  no  matter  how  excellent  the 
icientific  work  accomplished,  unless  the 
lplifter  also  arouses  the  mind  and  moves 
he  emotions.  It’s  a  short  step  from 
he  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  but  even 
he  shortest  step  has  a  middle  distance, 
^nd  step  as  far  as  you  like,  so  long  as 
mu  put  your  stuff  across.  There  are 
nany  organizations  and  individuals  in 
America  that  have  perfected  ideas  of 
;reat  value,  but  nobody  a  block  from 
heir  offices  knows  anything  about  their 
vork.  Put  it  up  in  packages  the  crowd 
I'ants.  Put  it  over!” 

To  be  sure  that  his  own  “stuff  gets 
cross”  to  the  places  it  will  do  the  most 
ar-reaching  good,  he  limits  his  lecture 
udiences  to  ticket  holders.  The  mem- 
iers  of  a  “Central  Committee”  of  a 
iven  campaign,  composed  of  leading 
itizens  of  a  community  and  headed  by 
he  governor  of  the  p:  wince,  are  in- 
tructed  in  advance  to  see  to  it  that  the 
ickets  for  the  lecture  one  day  go  to 
he  civic  officials  and  their  staffs,  to  the 
olice  for  another  lecture,  the  leading 
usiness  men  another  day,  and  so  on. 
'he  local  schools  are  closed  for  half  a 
ay  during  the  week  so  that  the  little 
cholars  may  be  marched  to  the  exhi- 
ition.  The  superintendent  of  schools 
jrns  over  all  his  senior  and  junior 
lasses  to  Dr.  Peter,  whose  assistants 
arm  these  older  scholars  in  advance 
ito  a  “Health  Faculty,”  the  members 
f  which  preside  over  the  various  booths 
ad  exhibits  during  the  campaign  and 
Kplain  to  the  visiting  thousands  the 
etails  of  Western  health  ideals  And 
len  the  brasses  crash  and  the  trumpets 
ray  and  into  town  comes  Doc  Bill 
eter  and  his  Greatest  Show  on  Any 
arth. 

Nineteen  thousand  Chinese  stepped 
a  one  another  while  visiting  the  initial 
ealth  exhibition  during  the  first  three 
lys  it  was  open  in  Shanghai  From 
ve  to  thirty  thousand  natives,  depend- 
ig  upon  the  size  of  the  town  or- village 
isited,  throng  the  temple, 

lurch  or  “tabernacle”  in  all _ 

immunities.  It  is  not  an  un- 
immon  sight  to  see  a  queue 
aiting  for  three  patient  hours 
>r  the  doors  to  open. 

When  Dr.  Peter  and  his  co- 
orkers  first  began  to  consider 
ie  best  way  to  “sell”  health  to 
ie  Chinese,  five  methods  pre- 
nted  themselves.  To  distribute 
lalth  “literature”  was  at  first 
ash  an  easy  and  obvious  meth¬ 
yl  if  it  were  not  for  the  ob- 
■ction  that  ninety-five  per  cent, 
the  natives  cannot  read.  Sec- 
}dly,  there  was  the  lantern 
ide  method,  if  (always  if)  it 
ere  not  for  the  staggering  im- 
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practicability  of  trying  widely,  to  dis¬ 
seminate  the  slides  throughout  a  great 
territory  so  poor  in  transportation  fa¬ 
cilities.  Thirdly,  there  was  the  method 
of  personal  visits  and  consultation,  of 
going,  seeing  and  smelling  at  first  hand, 
which  again  was  impracticable  because 
of  the  limited  results  which  thus  might 
be  accomplished.  Fourthly,  there  was 
the  health  exhibit  idea  which  had  already 
been  used  in  American  cities  in  the  fight 
against  tuberculosis;  and,  finally,  there 
was  the  untried  and  altogether  unique 
idea  advanced  by  Dr.  Peter  of  conduct¬ 
ing  a  nation-wide  series  of  great  health 
campaigns,  with  the  health  exhibit  as 
one  of  the  chief  concrete  assets  of  the 
big  show. 

And  now  the  native  mechanics  began 
to  pound  and  whack  as  they  fashioned 
with  nimble  hands  the  cunning  appa¬ 
ratus,  “stage  props,”  which  Dr.  Peter 
had  conceived,  planned  and  perfected  to 
catch  the  eyes  and  ears  and  brains  of 
his  potential  audiences  all  over  the  land. 
A  keen  and  eagerly  alert  native  lad, 
known  as  Dr.  Peter’s  man  “Friday,” 
was  engaged  as  property  man  and  stage 
assistant.  Early  it  was  found  that 
Friday’s  duties  were  too  many  even  for 
him,  wherefore  an  assistant  assistant — 
naturally  known  as  Saturday — was  added 
to  the  traveling  troupe.  And  in  the 
meanwhile,  Dr.  Peter  was  completing 
and  memorizing  the  main  points  of  a 
lecture  in  the  Chinese  language  that 
hammered  everlastingly  on  the  “national 
strength”  idea  so  prevalent  in  modern 
Chinese  thought.  The  very  title  of  the 
lecture,  “The  Relation  of  National 
Health  to  National  Strength”  (he  re¬ 
peats  the  same  lecture  to  each  new  and 
selected  audience)  was  enough  to  “sell” 
it  to  the  thinking  Chinese. 

Why  was  their  own  country,  swarm¬ 
ing  with  a  race  noted  for  perseverance, 
frugality,  industry,  thrift,  rich  in  the 
great  natural  concomitants  of  national 
masterfulness — coal,  metals  and  timber 
— standing  still,  even  being  pushed  back¬ 
ward?  Why?  Perhaps  this  foreign 
devil  wearing  the  shell-rimmed  spec¬ 
tacles,  whose  advance  agents  were 
making  so  much  pother  round  the  town, 
had  the  answer. 

So  China  flocked  eagerly  to  the  lec¬ 
tures. 

Out  in  front  of  a  pair  of  black  cur¬ 
tains  draping  the  stage  steps  Dr.  Peter. 
Back  of  the  curtains  his  stage  is  set  with 
fascinating  gimcracks  that  might  have 


THERE  LAY  CHINA  SLEEPING 

'THE  400,000,000  were,  in  the  main, 
still  devoted  to  the  medical 
theories  of  the  Emperor  Shin  Nung, 
who  left  his  vale  of  shadows  in  B.C. 
2737,  when  Dr.  Peter — two-fisted 
American  M.  D. — arrived  in  their 
midst.  He  has  taught  them  Amer¬ 
ican  medicine  and  American  ideals 
and  his  work  is  among  the  most 
important  jobs  in  the  world  today. 


been  borrowed  from  Houdini’s  “act.” 
Before  he  sets  the  stage  “props”  in  ac¬ 
tion,  however,  Dr.  Peter  outlines  to  his 
auditors  just  why  he  has  come  into  their 
community,  while  behind  the  curtains 
his  ecstatically  enthusiastic  leading  man 
Friday,  or  his  second  walking  gentle¬ 
man,  Saturday,  champ  at  their  chewing 
gum  in  their  eagerness  to  get  into  action. 

Friday  can  be  restrained  no  longer. 
On  signal  he  comes  forth  from  the 
parted  curtains,  garbed  in  native  togs 
and  wanting  to  gallop  into  the  function 
but  restraining  his  art  to  a  slow  walk. 
He  walks  so  slowly,  Dr.  Peters  ex¬ 
plains,  because  he  represents  China — 
weighted  down  by  the  great  pack  he 
carries  across  his  shoulders.  And  imme¬ 
diately  out  bounds  Saturday  in  Friday’s 
wake  Saturday  being  resplendent  in  a 
suit  of  American  hand-me-downs  and 
other  sartorial  scenery  of  the  Western 
world.  Saturday  also  carries  a  burden 
over  his  shoulders,  but  he  bears  his  load 
more  jauntily  than  Friday,  or  China, 
bears  his. 

“This  second  figure,”  Dr.  Peter  ex¬ 
plains  in  Chinese  as  Saturday  romps  in¬ 
to  view,  “represents  any  of  the  great 
foreign  nations  you  wish — England, 
America,  France — Japan!” 

’Snuff  sed!  If  any  aged  Celestial  in 
the  audience  had  been  finding  trouble 
in  fighting  off  senile  drowsiness,  that 
single  mention  of  Nippon  yanks  him 
into  wakefulness  with  a  start. 

And  now  slow-footed  China  and  the 
fleet  foreign  devil  are  made  to  toe  the 
scratch  at  one  side  of  the  stage.  At  a 
word  from  Starter  Peter  they  race 
across  the  stage.  Which  wins?  Oh, 
hush!  Don’t  ask  silly  questions.  And 
then  victorious  Japan  retires  behind  the 
curtains  while  slow-going  old  China,  or 
Friday,  remains  in  view.  Then  after 
Dr.  Peter  has  explained  that  although 
victorious  Japan  carried  a  burden,  as  all 
nations  must,  in  her  race  nevertheless 
Japan  had  forged  ahead  of  China  while 
crossing  the  stage  because  her  burden, 
unlike  China’s,  contained  no  dead 
weight. 

Dr.  Peter  opens  the  bag  on  the 
shoulders  of  tottering  China.  One  by 
one  he  removes  beams  and  blocks  from 
the  bag  and  as  he  hands  the  objects 
back  through  the  curtain  to  the  hidden 
Saturday,  the  doctor  is  careful  to  turn 
the  beams  and  blocks  toward  the  spec¬ 
tators  in  a  way  that  permits  them  to 
see  that  one  of  the  beams  bears  a  big 
ideograph  for  “Plague”;  another 
is  marked  “Typhoid”  or  “Lep¬ 
rosy”  or  “Smallpox,”  or  some 
other  of  China’s  countless  ills. 
And  now  would  his  audience  like 
to  see  a  China  unhampered  by 
these  needless  ills?  Gravely  the 
Chinese  answer  affirmatively. 
The  curtains  part.  Piled  high  on 
the  stage  now  are  the  disease 
beams  and  blocks.  Posed  on 
top  of  the  heap,  crushing  the 
diseases  beneath  his  feet,  stands 
a  partly  nude  and  splendidly  de¬ 
veloped  China  (Saturday  rigged 
out  as  an  athlete  or,  when  possi¬ 
ble,  the  physical  director  of  the 
local  Y.  M.  C.  A.) — another 
Ajax  ( Continued  on  Page  72) 
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It's  mighty  good  as  it  is 
but  it  ought  to  be  a 
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Some  true  tales  of  folks  and 

See  announcement  of  prize  story  contest 


Miss  Mary  O’Donnell,  who  successfully 
teaches  aliens  that  this  is  their  country 

SHE  MAKES  ALIENS 
INTO  CITIZENS 
By  Irene  B.  Hare 


DETROIT  we  think  of  as  an  Ameri¬ 
can  city,  yet  in  its  population  of 
one  million  33  per  cent,  are  for¬ 
eign  born  and  67  per  cent,  are  either 
foreign  born  or  of  foreign  parentage. 
But  Detroit  is  not  content  to  give  this 
goodly  part  of  its  people  just  jobs  and 
pay  envelopes  and  let  them  live  in  quar¬ 
ters  of  their  own,  speaking  only  their 
own  language,  reading,  if  they  can  read, 
only  their  foreign  newspapers,  unable 
to  understand  their  adopted  country  and 
its  people  and  its  customs,  unable  to 
grasp  the  big  meaning  behind  that  big 
word — America.  Detroit  wants  all  De¬ 
troiters  to  be  Americ  ans,  anrl  in  the 


Americanization  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Board  of  Com¬ 
merce  it  has  one  of  the 
livest  organizations  of  its 
kind  in  the  country. 

It  is  little  wonder  that 
on  this  city  has  been  be¬ 
stowed  the  honor  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  secretary  of  its 
Committee  chosen  as  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  National 
Committee  which  met  re¬ 
cently  in  Washington,  and 
which  will  carry  on  Ameri¬ 
canization  work  all  over 
America.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  quite  a  few 
people  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  this  secretary 
under  whose  auspices  De¬ 
troit  is  extending  a  help¬ 
ing  hand  to  foreigners,  is  a 
woman,  a  young  woman  at 
that,  who  has  been  just 
one  year  at  her  work — 
Miss  Mary  O’Donnell. 

Miss  O’Donnell  might  be 
said  to  have  started  her 
career  at  sixteen  when, 
just  graduated  from  high 
school  and  eager  to  enter 
into  college  life,  she  was 
offered  a  post  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  library  of  her  home 
town  of  Erie,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  She  was  the 
youngest  person  who  had 
ever  held  that  position. 

Miss  O’Donnell  speaks 
of  her  work  there  as  a  lib¬ 
eral  education.  It  was  an 
exceptionally  fine  library 
with  a  well-selected  collec¬ 
tion  of  books.  She  read 
everything  she  could  find 
of  general  knowledge,  be¬ 
ing  particularly  interested 
in  the  study  of  foreign 
peoples.  In  the  library  also  she  came 
into  everyday  contact  -with  people  and 
got  practical  experience  for  the  work 
she  is  now  doing. 

“I  am  glad  that  I  seized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  reading  and  studying  general 
topics  in  those  days,”  said  Miss  O’Don¬ 
nell,  “for  I  more  or  less  prepared  myself 
for  this  work.  My  reading  has  nowr 
to  be  restricted  to  the  subject  of  Ameri¬ 
canization.” 

After  she  had  been  with  the  library 
for  several  years  Miss  O’Donnell’s 
family  moved  to  Detroit.  One  of  their 
friends,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Com¬ 
merce,  who  had  done  settlement  work 


in  New  York,  just  then  started  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Club  for  the  promotion  of  sci¬ 
entific  management  of  factories  and  the 
principles  of  industrial  welfare.  At  his 
request,  she  came  to  Detroit  as  librarian 
of  this  club,  and  in  her  work  gathered 
together  the  finest  collection  of  books 
on  these  subjects  to  be  found  in  America. 
When  war  was  declared  on  Germany, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  seven  of  the  ten 
experts  who  composed  the  club  were 
taken  into  government  service,  it  passed 
out  of  existence. 

The  library  collection  was  turned  over 
to  the  Board  of  Commerce  as  the 
foundation  for  the  Business  Men’s 
Library. 

At  the  first  of  January,  1918,  Miss 
O’Donnell  resigned  from  the  Board  of 
Commerce  to  go  into  government  work, 
being  stationed  at  the  McCook  Aviation 
Field  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  air  station  from  an  experimental 
standpoint.  She  started  their  aero¬ 
nautical  library,  which  was  planned  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  in  the  country.  She  also,  with  five 
assistants,  had  charge  of  all  confiden¬ 
tial  documents.  The  wrork  was  enjoy¬ 
able,  the  interest  keen,  but  the  secre¬ 
tary  found  a  stronger  call  in  the  work 
of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce. 
When,  in  July,  1918,  the  vacancy  oc¬ 
curred,  the  Board  suggested  that  she 
should  take  charge  of  the  Americaniza¬ 
tion  Committee,  and  she  consented. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  is  varied 
and  interesting.  It  acts  as  a  public 
force  through  the  employers  of  labor, 
spreading  its  propaganda  through  the 
newspapers,  the  factory  house  organs 
and  through  the  pay  envelopes.  The 
work  is  carried  on  also  through  the 
medium  of  noonday  talks  not  only  by 
those  on  the  staff  but  by  others  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Committee.  Twice  a  year, 
when  the  night  schools  open  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  January,  the  Committee 
puts  on  an  intensive  campaign,  using 
various  agencies,  such  as  the  foreign 
press,  foreign  ministers  and  various 
prominent  leaders  among  the  foreign 
peoples.  Some  thirty  thousand  hand¬ 
bills  are  published  in  seven  languages, 
attractively  made  up,  and  distributed 
through  the  factories  to  those  men  who 
would  benefit  by  this  night  school  in¬ 
struction. 

One  of  the  biggest  things  to  the  credit 
of  the  Committee,  and  one  which  Miss 
O’Donnell  inaugurated  shortly  before 
taking  office,  in  September  last  year,  is 
the  Information  Bureau  for  Foreigners, 
the  first  ( Continued,  on  Page  79) 
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on  page  seventy  of  this  issue 


CONCERNING 
CALLAHAN 
By  Herbert  Asbury 

HIS  name  is  Callahan,  and  for  fif¬ 
teen  years  he  was  a  bartender  in 
saloons  on  the  East  Side  and  on 
the  waterfront  of  New  York  City.  He 
is  not  a  handsome  man,  but  he  has  that 
rare  quality  of  personality  that  makes 
people  want  to  talk  to  him,  and  tell  him 
things,  and  get  his  opinion  on  everything 
from  the  weather  to  finance. 

Callahan  quit  the  liquor  business  when 
the  big  crash  came.  He  is  now  running 
a  lunch  wagon  in  a  little  New  Jersey 
town  not  thirty  miles  from  New  York, 
one  of  those  little  restaurants  on  wheels 
that  move  from  place  to  place  with  the 
trade,  and  with  a  menu  consisting  prin¬ 
cipally  of  rolls  and  ham  and  eggs  and 
coffee.  But  Callahan  has  never  found  it 
necessary  to  move,  because,  just  as  Cal¬ 
lahan  is  more  than  merely  Callahan,  so 
is  his  lunch  wagon  more  than  a  lunch 
wagon. 

Callahan's  lunch  wagon  is  the  com¬ 


munity  center  of  the  town,  in  fact,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  men  and  boys  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Everybody  goes  there,  because 
everybody  wants  to  talk  to  Callahan  and 
learn  what  Callahan  thinks  about  things. 
Callahan  is  a  mixer  and  invites  confi¬ 
dences,  and  Callahan’s  lunch  wagon  is  a 
place  to  sit  and  gossip,  so  that  Callahan 
is  doing  almost  exactly  the  thing  that 
made  him  a  bartender — listening  and 
talking,  and  doing  both  sympathetically 
and  with  infinite  understanding — and  his 
lunch  wagon  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
saloon  in  that  town,  and  has  established 
a  unique  but  certain  place  of  its  own 
besides. 

And  Callahan  is  making  money,  too. 
He  has  shown  that  men  learn  things  by 
being  bartenders;  they  acquire  knowl¬ 
edge  about  men  that  they  couldn’t  get, 
perhaps,  in  any  other  business,  and  he 
has  shown  that  this  knowledge  can  be 
applied  in  other  and  infinitely  better 
ways  than  by  promoting  sales  of  whis¬ 
key.  Every  former  bartender,  of  course, 
cannot  run  a  lunch  wagon,  but  if  he  was 
a  good  bartender  he  was  a  good  mixer, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  pre¬ 
vent  him,  in  whatever  business  he  may 


engage,  from  putting  to  good  use  the 
sympathy  and  understanding  and  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature  that  he  ac¬ 
quired  while  selling  booze. 

THE  SINGER  OF 
CINCINNATI 
By  Frazier  Hunt 

IT  was  the  first  rally  of  the  American 
Legion  of  Cincinnati.  A  tall  rather 
slender  young  fellow  jumped  on  the 
platform  and  started  to  lead  the  sing¬ 
ing. 

“Where  does  this  bird  get  this  stuff?” 
some  hard-boiled  doughboy  with  three 
gold  V’s  on  the  lapel  of  his  coat,  bawled 
out.  “Who  is  this  singin’  guy,  anyway?” 

It  was  Soldiers’  Day  and  these  boy3 
who  had  brought  back  the  bacon  from 
France  didn’t  have  so  very  much  time 
for  people  who  couldn’t  understand  a 
little  trench  French. 

“Give  ’em  a  chance,”  another  soldier 
shouted  back.  And  this  was  all  our  tall 
young  man  wanted. 

“Say,  you  girls,”  he  shouted,  “what 


The  Singer  of  Cincinnati  talking  fair  play 
and  team  work  to  a  playground  gathering 
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do  you  want  to  say  to  these  boys? 
How’s  this?  ‘We-like-you.’  Now,  all 
together,  ‘we-like-you.’  ” 

The  roof  of  the  great  hall  quivered. 

“All  right  now — what  do  you  fellows 
say?  Come  on — ‘we-love-you.’  ” 

That  was  all  there  was  to  it.  Young 
Reeves,  the  singer  of  Cincinnati,  took 
those  hard-boiled  fighting  guys  and  their 
best  girls  right  by  their  hands  and  sang 
them  for  an  hour.  He  sang  them  until 
their  hearts  were  pounding  joyously  to 
the  music,  and  he  sang  them  until  they 
were  back  in  France  again  with  their 
own  Buddies  trudging  along  some  white¬ 
ribboned  road  towards  the  front  and 
humming  the  songs  that  had  helped 
them  win  the  war. 

He’s  a  great  sort,  this  chap  Reeves. 
He’ll  go  right  into  a  State  conven¬ 
tion  of  bankers  and  before  five  min¬ 
utes  have  sung  by  he’ll  have  all  these 
up-stage  old  guys,  with  the  double  chins 
and  the  hairless  brows  that  run  clear 
back  to  their  necks,  singing  their  hearts 
out — lit  up  with  song,  just  like  in  the 
old  days  some  of  them  used  to  be  lit 
up  with  something  else. 

Then  he’ll  go  out  to  an  Old  Soldiers’ 
Day  at  the  County  Fair  and  these  an¬ 
cient  fighters  with  their  cracked  voices 
will  tear  into  “Annie  Rooney”  and 
“Sweet  Rosie  O’Grady”  in  straight  com¬ 
petition  with  the  1919  soldier  singing  his 
“Me  and  My  Gal.”  Or  maybe  it’s  a 
Sunday  afternoon  over  at  Eden  Park 
wdiere  he’ll  have  20,000  —  count  ’em, 
twenty  thousand — singing  new  songs  and 
old  songs  and  love  songs  and  joy  songs 
and  going  home  feeling  just  like  the  sun 
was  shining  in  their  hearts. 

Nobody  can  escape  Reeves.  Factories 
and  department  stores  take  a  half  hour 
off  and  all  the  boys  and  girls  and  men 
and  women  lift  themselves  right  out  of 
their  shoes  with  their  songs. 

The  thousands  of  kids  in  Cincinnati's 
great  system  of  playgrounds  look  for¬ 
ward  to  his  weekly  visits  as  they  do  to 
Santa  Claus. 

“All  right,  let’s  have  a  little  baseball,” 
this  big-hearted  song  leader  will  shout. 
“Who  was  lead-off  man  for  the  Reds?” 

“Rath!”  three  or  four  hundred  shrill 
voices  shout  back. 

“Fine!  Rath  cracks  out  a  single  and 
gets  to  first.  Who’s  the  second  man 
up?” 

“Daubert!” 

“Right!  He  cracks  out  another  and 
advances  Rath  to  second.  Who’s  the 
third  man  up?” 

“Heine  Groh!” 

“Heine  lays  down  a  bunt,  advances 
Rath  and  Daubert,  but  is  put  out  at 
first.  What  do  you  call  that?” 

“Sacrifice!”  the  shrill- voiced  fans 
shout  back. 

“Right!  Who  benefits?” 

“Daubert!”  a  dozen  voices  answer. 

“No,”  our  Singer  shakes  his  head. 

“Rath!”  a  half  hundred  others  about 
this  time. 

“No!  No!” 

“The  team,”  some  boy  shouts. 

“Sure — it’s  the  team  that  really  bene¬ 
fits.  And  we’re  all  just  one  big  team  in 
this  world.  Every  once  in  a  while  you 
and  I  have  to  sacrifice  so  that  our  team 
can  win.  We  have  to  help  each  other 


out;  we  have  to  give  things  and  do 
things  for  each  other.  We  have  to  work 
together — that’s  the  reason  the  Reds 
won  the  World  Series.  .  .  .  All 

right;  now  what  do  you  boys  want  to 
sing?” 

Opening  hearts  to  the  sunshine — 
breaking  crusts  and  giving  friendliness 
a  chance;  establishing  old-fashioned 
community  spirit  through  neighborhood 
sing-fests;  just  making  plain  people  hap¬ 
pier  and  finer.  That’s  what  Reeves,  the 
Singer  of  Cincinnati,  is  doing.  And 
Cincinnati  pays  him  for  doing  it.  He’s 
the  only  real  paid  city  song  leader  in 
the  world — but  there’ll  be  a  lot  more 
when  other  cities  find  out  wrhat  he  is 
doing  for  Cincinnati. 

Reeves,  whose  whole  name  is  Will  R. 
Reeves,  hails  from  Yonkers,  N.  Y  ,  and 
came  into  Cincinnati  during  the  war 
days  in  the  role  of  a  song  leader  of  the 
War  Camp  Community  Service.  Forty- 
eight  hours  after  he  had  hit  the  Cream 
City  the  town  belonged  to  him.  He 
jumped  into  the  Liberty  Loan  Cam¬ 
paign  and  organized  great  singing  recep¬ 
tions  for  the  returned  soldiers  and  in  a 
hundred  and  one  ways  made  his  influ¬ 
ence  felt. 

With  the  soldiers  home  and  his  official 
duties  ended,  the  men  of  Cincinnati  con¬ 
cluded  it  would  be  a  municipal  tragedy 
to  let  Reeves  go.  So  fifty-one  of  the 
leaders,  under  the  chairmanship  of  J.  J. 
Rowe,  formed  the  Fifty-one  Club,  and 
financing  the  scheme  themselves,  signed 
up  Reeves  as  Cincinnati  Song  Leader  for 
the  next  two  years. 

They  simply  gave  him  to  the  people 
of  Cincinnati.  Any  group,  club,  society 
or  anybody  can  call  on  him  at  any  time. 
He’s  Old  Doc  Cheerfulness  and  goes 
around  prescribing  courses  of  songs  for 
whatever  ails  his  patients. 

And  the  funny  thing  is  that  he’s  lead¬ 
ing  the  League  of  Doctors  with  his  new 
medicine;  he’s  batting  400  per  cent,  in 
Permanent  Grouch,  Loneliness,  Cal¬ 
loused  Heart  and  Thoughtlessness  cures. 

THE  ONLY  COAT  THAT 
JOSEPH  HAD 
By  Angelo  Patri 

JOSEPH  and  the  north  wind  rushed 
around  the  corner  together.  Once 
safe  in  the  shelter  of  the  row  of 
shops,  Joseph  stopped  to  catch  his 
breath,  and  the  north  wind  flew  on  to 
blow  the  next  loose  scrap  of  humanity 
about,  shake  out  his  coat  tails,  and 
snatch  off  his  hat  and  tear  away  with  it 
and  toss  it  high  and  low  and  then  go 
off  laughing  through  the  telegraph  wires 
and  set  them  to  shivering  and  chatter¬ 
ing. 

Joseph  rested  in  the  warmth  of  the 
sunshine  that  was  reflected  from  the 
big  window.  He  lost  some  of  the  chill 
that  had  found  its  way  through  the  thin 
places  of  his  worn  jacket.  It  was  much 
behind  time  in  covering  him  and  many 
washings  short  of  his  long  arms.  As 
the  boy  grew  longer  the  coat  grew 
shorter,  but  as  one  does  not  see  the 


ravages  time  makes  on  the  face  of  his 
friend,  so  Joseph  did  not  heed  the  signs 
of  age  in  his  jacket. 

He  had  stopped  before  the  window 
labelled  “Presents  for  Him”  and  the 
place  of  honor  was  given  to  a  sumptuous 
brown  sweater  of  such  bulky  propor¬ 
tions  of  collar  and  cuffs,  such  profusion 
of  buttons  and  pockets  as  to  make  the 
youngster’s  eyes  pop  with  respectful  ad¬ 
miration. 

There  was  neither  envy  nor  wistful¬ 
ness  in  the  gaze  that  he  directed  toward 
the  royal  garment.  Possession  of  such 
things  lay  in  the  realm  of  dreams  with 
automobile  trips  and  circus  parties — to 
be  taken  out  and  furbished  up  to  pass 
a  dull  hour — but  of  no  use  in  the  work- 
a-day  world. 

Dancing  from  one  foot  to  the  other 
and  swinging  a  couple  of  dog-eared  books 
from  the  end  of  a  frayed  strap,  he 
whistled  and  gazed  intently  until  a 
plumber’s  helper,  urged  on  by  the  busy 
north  wind,  halted  breathless  beside  him. 

“Some  sweater,  hey?”  Joseph  gloated 
in  the  comaraderie  of  the  street. 

“You  said  it,  kid,”  and  the  helper 
hitched  his  trousers,  humped  his  kit  to 
a  more  comfortable  angle  and  went  on 
his  way. 

Joseph  ran  off  swiftly  in  tjie  direction 
of  the  school. 

He  pushed  open  the  playground  door 
and  a  whiff  of  warm  pine-scented  air 
greeted  him. 

“Smells  good  in  here,  doesn’t  it?  Nice 
and  warm,  too.  Going  to  have  a  party 
for  the  Belgians  or  is  it  just  our  Christ¬ 
mas?”  he  asked  the  teacher  who  was 
pushing  thumb  tacks  into  the  poster  that 
said,  “Give.” 

“Right  both  times.  Belgians  and 
Christmas.  Big  meeting  here  to-night 
to  raise  a  Christmas  fund  for  the  Bel¬ 
gians.” 

A  bell  rang  in  the  distance  and  Joseph 
and  the  others  filed  off  to  their  lessons. 

Just  at  the  end  of  the  literature  les¬ 
son  the  teacher  called  Joseph. 

“Read  the  last  of  the  page,  Joseph, 
and  tell  us  what  you  think  it  means.” 

“Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we 
share, 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is 
bare. 

Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms, 
feeds  three, 

Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor, 
and  Me 

“That  means  that  if  I  want  to  give 
something  to  somebody,  it  must  be 
something  that  I  want  myself  —  or  it 
won’t  be  any  good.” 

“Right  you  are,  Joseph.  Who  gives 
self — You  must  feel  that  the  other  fel¬ 
low  is  the  one  that  counts.  You  don’t 
think  of  yourself.  Give  in  the  spirit  of 
Christmas.  Give  yourself.  Then  it  is 
you  find  God. 

“This  Belgian  Drive  means  that. 
Don’t  give  things  that  you  can’t  use 
yourself.  They  are  generally  of  no  use 
to  other  people  either.” 

The  class  went  down  to  the  auditorium. 
The  auditorium  teacher  told  them  of 
the  gallant  little  country  that  had  thrown 
her  life  in  ( Continued  on  Page  74) 
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IS  there  a  spirit  of  malingering  and  irre¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  world,  or  are  these 
little  evidences  that  a  good  manv  of  us 
see  every  day  only  sporadic  am  occa¬ 
sional?  People  are  constantly  speaking  of  ex¬ 
hibits  of  neglect  of  work,  of  indifference  to 
results — a  sort  of  general,  though  perhaps  not 
acute,  recklessness  as  to  conduct,  expenditures 
and  duties.  Some  friends  of  ours,  in  talking 
of  similar  observations,  have  mentioned  the 
fact  that  they  felt  a  certain  let-down  in  them¬ 
selves.  Even  men  of  energy  and  conscience 
confess  that  they  have  to  fight  against  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  these  phenomena,  that  seem  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  old  standards 
of  loyalty  and  rectitude  are  kept  up  only  with 
special  exertion  and  attention. 

It  is  generally  observed  in  the  large  cities 
that  the  unusual  and  higher  payments  for  all 
forms  of  work  do  not  seem  to  carry  with  them 
any  special  stimulus  to  interest,  energy  or 
efficiency.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  as  if  there 
were  a  loosening  or  a  lowering  of  the  moral  un¬ 
derstanding  as  to  the  implied  contract  entered 
into  when  work  is  undertaken. 

From  a  wide  reading  of  newspapers  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  from  conversation  with 
many  people  of  scattered  interests,  and  repre¬ 
senting  many  communities,  it  is  our  judgment 
that  these  phenomena  are  not  isolated  and 
local.  It  isn’t  simply  that  untrained  office 
boys,  suddenly  receiving  such  payment  as 
formerly  was  received  in  the  skilled  trades, 
are  indifferent  and  careless.  It  isn’t  simply 
that  the  truck  drivers  and  porters,  in  handling 
goods,  do  not  seem  to  care  whether  the  boxes 
break  or  damaging  delays  occur  from  ineffi¬ 
ciency  or  inactivity.  It  isn’t  simply  that  the 
undoubtedly  needy  men  who  are  this  minute 
working  on  our  street,  making  pavements,  dilly 
dally  and  drop  their  tools,  even  in  cold  weather, 
unless  the  boss  cracks  the  whip  of  his  tongue 
over  them.  It  isn’t  simply  that  the  janitor 
doesn’t  keep  up  to  his  job  of  stoking  and  clean¬ 
ing,  or  that  the  gatherers  of  waste  in  the  city 
put  one-third  of  the  can’s  contents  on  the  side¬ 
walk  and  another  third  over  in  the  street,  with 
a  disregard  of  how  much  gets  into  the  cart. 

The  indifference  penetrates  the  highest  forms 
of  work.  I  know-  of  a  great  factory,  employ¬ 


ing  thousands  and  thousands  of  men,  in  which 
the  output,  man  for  man,  and  machine  for 
machine,  of  the  higher  form  of  highly  paid, 
skilled,  brainy  labor,  is  25  per  cent,  less  than 
it  was  five  years  ago. 

All  this  goes  on,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
apparently  wre  learned  to  speed  up  during  the 
war,  in  our  work  and  in  our  personal  lives. 
We  thought  that  we  had  found  new  reservoirs 
of  energy,  a  new  capacity  for  self-direction. 
And,  Heaven  save  the  mark,  we  thought  we 
had  found  a  new  conscience. 

We  complain  of  what  we  call  social  unrest. 
We  condemn  the  Bolshevist  wildly  and  cruelly 
seeking  something  by  mass  action,  which  can 
only  be  secured  by  individually  decent  and 
human  deeds  welded  into  a  collective  force. 
We  talk  of  “Reds”  and  "Revolution,”  but  are 
we  seriously  trying  to  root  out  the  Bolshevism 
in  our  own  hearts  and  in  our  own  work?  Are 
we  quite  ip  to  our  responsibility  in  destroying 
the  personal  seeds  of  revoh  against  our  own  old 
better  standards  of  life  and  work? 

There  are,  in  these  hesitating,  tentative  ob¬ 
servations  and  questions  some  kernels  of  truth 
at  least.  They  may  start  in  some  of  you,  as 
the  accumulation  of  them  has  in  the  writer, 
a  revival  of  trains  of  thought,  a  stirring  of 
determinations,  a  quickening  of  the  sense  of 
responsibility  for  contributing  to  the  unsettled 
conditions  of  the  larger  world  through  the 
smaller  regard  for  right-doing  and  right-think¬ 
ing  in  personal  lives  and  in  daily  personal 
duties.  It  is  our  own  share  that  we  are 
responsible  for.  It  is  the  sum  of  the  individual 
acts  that  counts.  When  we  correct  ourselves, 
we  contribute  to  the  correction  of  the  world. 
When  we  think  rightly,  sensibly  and  honorably, 
we  contribute  to  the  right  thought  of  the 
world.  We  are  apparently  convalescing,  and 
that  is  a  period  which  requires  patience  and 
self-restraint. 

If  your  observation  corroborates  what  has 
been  set  down  in  this  sincere  but  inadequate 
presentation,  think  on  these  things;  search  your 
own  heart;  examine  with  unpitying  frankness 
your  own  works  and  find  out,  if  possible,  what 
you  can  do  there  to  help  revive  the  needed, 
wholesome  standards  of  life  and  service! 

J.  S.  P. 
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THE  passengers  looked  up  and 
lifted  a  bit  out  of  their  lethargy 
as  the  big,  bronzed  plainsman,  en¬ 
veloped  in  whitey-yellow  dust 
and  an  odor  of  sagebrush,  broke  breezily 
into  the  car  and  looked  about  welcom- 
ingly,  as  one  who  carried  the  keys  of 
the  West. 

The  Dean,  sitting  rigidly  in  the  end 
section,  square-headed,  compact-bodied, 
snapping  black-eyed,  middle-aged  effi¬ 
ciency  fairly  bristling  generalship,  whis¬ 
pered  to  the  pencil-figured  young  woman 
beside  her,  “There,  my  dear,  is  a  typical 
Western  character" — as  one  might  say, 
“Observe  the  desert  lizard,  how  it 
crawls.”  The  young  woman  looked,  if 
listlessly,  for  one  did  as  the  Dean  com¬ 
manded.  But  the  man  was  coming  their 
way;  he  was  stopping. 

“You’re  the  new  Dean  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  from  Boston,”  he  said, 
offering  his  hand. 

“I  am,”  admitted  the  Dean,  drawing 
up. 

“I’m  mighty  glad  to  meet  you,  DwZi; 
and  this  is  the  new  Household  Arts 
teacher  who’s  to  show  Oregon  wives  how 
to  make  biscuit.”  He  chuckled  as  he 
took  the  limp  fingers  of  the  younger 
woman. 

“Are  you  officially  connected  with  the 
college?”  the  Dean  stiffly  inquired. 

He  chuckled  again,  a  maddening  sort 
of  chuckle,  amused,  good  humored,  un¬ 
enlightening.  “Not  exactly,”  he  said. 


“As  the  Dean  went  in  and  out  among  them 
quality  of  it,  and  she  caught  too  the  attitude  of 
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“Better  come  on  outside  now,  for  we’re 
getting  to  where  it's  interesting.” 

The  Dean  found  herself  following  the 
big  plainsman  to  the  rear  platform,  un¬ 
bending,  listening,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  he  brought  no  letter  of  introduction 
and  did  not  give  his  name.  The  flat, 
yellow  outlook  of  the  past  two  days  was 
rapidly  giving  way  to  moist,  hilly  green¬ 
ery,  while  on  ahead  were  towering 
mountains ;  they  had  entered  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River  Gorge  through  which  the  wide, 
smooth-flowing  river  goes  fretlessly  to 
the  sea  along  a  way  of  sil .  ary  waterfalls, 
weirdly  beautiful  peaks  and  cones,  and 
smaller  tributary  gorges  all  verdure- 
hung  and  veiled  with  mist  from  their 
own  tumbling  waters.  The  S'  .  now 
p’ayed  changing  colors  over  tin  whole 
picking  out  the  emerald  isl  Js  and  the 
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“TT  seems  to  me,”  said 
the  Dean,  locking  con¬ 
templatively  into  the 
ruddy  flame,  ‘‘that  you 
have  every  problem  in  the 
world  in  here:  isolation, 
everything  in  the  raw,  no 
artificial  aids,  few  amuse¬ 
ments,  terrific  labor — and 
yet — and  yet — ” 

The  big  plainsman  waited. 
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she  caught  the  thrill  of  the  thing,  the  epic 
these  people  of  the  West  towards  the  school" 
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•  She  threw  back  her  shoul¬ 
ders  with  a  gesture  that 
might  have  belonged  to 
a  New  England  pioneer. 

And  yet  how  puny  seems 
all  that  life  back  in  the 
cities.  This  is  living — out 
here  in  the  wilderness — 
this  is  creating,  making  a 
real  mark  on  the  earth.” 
The  Dean  was  won  over. 


mysterious  desert-type  ones — those 
burying  grounds  of  a  dying  race  where 
Nature  permits  no  green  thing  to  root 
— throwing  searchlights  down  narrow 
canyons,  bringing  into  high  relief  the 
lichen-etched,  many-hued  rocks  and 
sumptuous,  air-scenting  shrubs  and  trees. 

“And  so  this  '  is  the  old  Oregon 
country,”  said  the  Dean,  dreamily  wooed. 
“The  country  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  played  battledore  and 
shuttlecock  with  for  so  long;  the 
country - ” 

“ — saved  to  the  United  States,”  in¬ 
terrupted  the  big  plainsman,  “by  two 
wives  and  a  quart  of  seed  wheat.” 

The  Dean  was  suddenly  attentive. 

“It  was  the  wives  of  Whitman  and 
Spalding — the  first  actual  settlers — with 
their  quart  of  seed  wheat  that  fastened 


the  old  Oregon  country  firmly  to  the 
United  States ;  these  women  proved  that 
women  could  cross  the  Rockies  by 
crossin’  ’em,  and  that  the  country  could 
be  settled  by  settlin’  it,  and  that  wheat 
could  grow  by  growin’  it;  it  was  up  to 
the  women  in  those  days,  and  I  dunno 
but  the  biggest  problem  in  the  world 
today — its  food — is  up  to  ’em  right  now.” 

“As  farmerettes — ”  the  Dean  began, 
but  the  big  plainsman  again  interrupted, 

“The  Columbia  Gorge  is  a  great  old 
courtier,  a  great  old  lover;  he  wins 
everybody,  but — ”  he  paused  and  eyed 
the  Dean  keenly,  “you  ain’t  truly  won 
unless  you’re  ready  to  do  something  for 
’im,  somethin’  for  the  country  he  intro¬ 
duces  you  to,  somethin’  big.  Do  you 
know  what’s  over  on  the  other  side  of 
these  high  mountains  that  wall  in  the 
gorge?  On  the  other  side  and  goin’ 
clear  through  the  state  to  California? 
It’s  a  big  country  over  in  there;  you 
could  set  down  several  of  your  eastern 
states  in  it;  well,  what’s  in  there?” 

“I  haven’t  the  faintest  idea,”  admitted 
the  Dean. 

“Then  I’ll  tell  you.  Over  in  there  is 
the  last  kick  of  the  old-time  West,  the 
last  of  the  sort  of  thing  your  ancestors 
came  over  in  the  Mayflower  to  find; 
they  tacked  a  religious  reason  on  to  it 
in  those  days,  because  it  wasn’t  popular 
then  to  follow  any  human  impulse  with¬ 
out  a  religious  reason;  but  what  they 
was  actually  looking  for  was  just  plain 
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wild  virgin  land  and  a  free  life  like 
you’ll  find  over  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains.  There’s  enormous  hay  fields 
in  there  that  Nature  plants  and  tends, 
and  fishin’  streams  that’s  never  been 
fished  out,  and  millions  of  game  birds, 
and  range  cattle — and  some  sheep,  and 
some  humans,  mostly  cattle  men  and 
buckaroos;  mostly,  I  say — for  a  settlin’ 
sort  of  life  is  forever  tryin’  to  edge  in, 
a  soil-hungry,  work-mad  sort  of  life 
that  Nature  breeds  enough  of  to  insure 
food  for  the  world  if  the  world  takes  up 
the  job  where  she  leaves  it  and  gives  ’em 
a  helpin’  hand.  They  filter  in  from  the 
corn  belt  and  the  cotton  belt  and  from 
city  desks  and  from  towns  round  the 
edges,  and  they  get  a  piece  of  ground 
that  just  suits  ’em — a  soil-hungry  man 
always  knows  what  piece  he  wants — 
and  he  starts  in  to  farm  it;  naturally, 
knowin’  nothin’  about  the  soil  but  that 
it  lays  nice,  and  nothin’  about  the 
climate,  and  havin’  no  neighbors  to  give 
him  a  hint — and  there  bein’  almost  no 
real  farmin’  in  the  whole  country  any 
way — everything’s  cattle — and  takin’  a 
whole  season  to  demonstrate  his  mis¬ 
takes,  he  fails  and  is  starved  out  in  a 
few  years  and  leaves  the  country  cussin’ 
it,  to  become  a  soured  city  wage  earner 
— for  one  of  these  soil-hungry  men 
won’t  never  work  happy  for  wages — an 
I.  W.  W.  or  what  not;  his  hope’s  gone, 
and  that’s  the  biggest  loss;  a  food  pro¬ 
ducer  is  gone,  and  that’s  hard  on  a 
starvin’  world;  and  others  are  discour¬ 
aged  from  tryin’  where  he  failed,  and 
that’s  mutiplyin’  the  thing;  I  want  to 
correct  all  this.” 

The  Dean  was  aroused;  here  was  a 
thing  that  needed  handling,  that  must  be 
handled.  “The  Government — ”  she 
began. 

I3UT  the  big  plainsman  leaned  closer 
and  looked  steadily  into  her  eyes: 
“Dean,  I’m  putting  it  up  to  you  as  an¬ 
other  woman  come  out  of  Boston.  You’re 
on  your  way  over  to  the  coast  where  the 
country’s  railroaded  and  settled  up  as 
nice  and  slick  as  anywhere  in  the  East, 
and  you’ll  soon  be  teachin’  students  from 
our  prosperous  apple  and  prune  orchards 
and  wheat  fields  and  cattle  ranches;  but 
you’ll  find  that  they  lose  the  appetite  for 
real  work  with  four  years  off  it  in  col¬ 
lege,  and  they  turn  mostly  into  professors 
and  lecturers  and  teachers — anything 
but  actual  food  producers;  physical  idle¬ 
ness  and  the  lure  of  the  town  and  takin’ 
’em  away  from  the  soil  in  the  heart  of 
their  youth  and  formin’  ’em  to  other 
habits  all  does  for  ’em,  and  the  soil  is 
just  drained  of  its  labor,  and  there’s  no 
one  to  take  their  place;  you  can’t  never 
educate  people  back  to  the  soil — the  only 
way  is  to  take  him  that  Nature  gave  the 
soil-love  to,  and  help  him  right  on  the 
soil,  right  where  he’s  tryin’  to  work  the 
thing  out. 

“Dean,  what  I  want  you  to  do  is  to 
organize  a  school  and  bring  it  in  to  us 
over  in  our  wilderness  this  winter  dur¬ 
ing  your  Christmas  holidays,  when  the 
settlers  ’ll  have  time  to  attend.  Bring 
along  your  best  professors  to  instruct 
’em  in  the  soil  and  what  to  plant  and 
when  and  where — just  as  definite  as  the 
Government  gave  the  women  recipes  for 


making  bread  when  they  had  to  use 
strange  ingredients — that's  what  virgin 
soil  is — strange  ingredients;  bring  along 
this  little  teacher  to  show  the  wives  how 
to  make  ham  and  potatoes  and  prunes 
and  beans  interesting  when  you  eat  ’em 
every  day  of  your  life.  Dean — ”  he 
stood  on  his  feet  and  thrust  out  a  mas¬ 
sive  arm,  “the  great  school  bells  will  be 
ringin’  all  over  America’s  last  wilder¬ 
ness;  will  you  come?” 

The  Dean,  too,  was  on  her  feet.  “Of 
course  I  will  come!”  she  exclaimed. 

“This  is  my  station,”  said  the  big 
plainsman,  and  shaking  hands  he  left 
them. 

'C'OUR  months  later,  at  daybreak,  the 
*  Dean  with  her  staff,  two  unenthusi- 
astic  professors,  one  of  agronomy  and 
the  other  of  animal  husbandry,  and  the 
pencil-figured  young  teacher  of  House¬ 
hold  Arts  who  had  a  slight  cough, 
stepped  sleepily  off  the  train  at  the  rail¬ 
way  terminal  of  Bend  into  a  world  all 
sheeted  white  under  a  cold,  blue  sky. 
There  were  a  few  hunched-up,  fur-coated 
loungers  and  from  these  one  presented 
himself  as  the  driver  of  the  big  touring 
car  that  was  to  carry  them  to  the  in¬ 
terior.  He  had  a  motley  array  of  clumsy 
fur  coats  for  them,  and  he  tucked  them 
into  the  car  under  still  heavier  fur  rugs, 
adjusted  foot  warmers,  and  they  were 
speedily  off  on  the  200-mile  journey 
across  the  open  plains. 

The  talk  was  dangerously  near  the 
fussy  line.  The  young  teacher  was  sure 
she  would  contract  pneumonia;  the  two 
professors  hadn’t  any  idea  they  were 
being  let  in  for  anything  like  this;  but 
as  they  bored  steadily  deeper  into  the 
desert  stillness  the  talk  quieted  down. 
Not  a  thing  came  in  sight  to  break  the 
level  monotony  of  the  great  white  world, 
not  a  fence  or  a  building  of  any  kind. 
They  might  have  been  on  a  treadmill, 
for  nothing  marked  progress.  An  occa¬ 
sional  half-starved  jack  rabbit  scamp¬ 
ered  out  of  the  way,  and  now  and  then 
a  coyote  swung  into  a  trot  back  of  them, 
but  soon  loped  away  to  other  haunts. 

Toward  noon  the  driver  stopped  the 
car  and  offered  them  a  box  of  sandwiches 
and  a  thermos  bottle  of  hot  coffee,  but 
they  were  too  anxious  to  arrive  some¬ 
where  out  of  space  to  stop  long  for  food. 
The  wheels  rolled  on  into  the  afternoon 
and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  human 
habitation.  The  lowering  sun  began  to 
play  fantastic  colors  over  the  great, 
white  world;  the  snow  caught  up  the 
tints — pink,  amber,  lavender.  The  Dean 
dropped  her  head  against  the  cushion  of 
furs  and  let  herself  go  in  the  rhythm 
of  motion  and  color. 

“In  the  heart  of  a  great  king  opal,”  she 
repeated  softly  to  herself.  The  Dean  had 
taught  much  poetry,  but  it  had  perhaps 
been  a  long  time  since  she  had  felt  poetic. 

Night  settled  over  the  plains  long  be¬ 
fore  they  rolled  into  the  main  street  of 
the  sprawling  cattle  town  of  Bums.  The 
Dean  was  awakened  by  the  cessation  of 
the  car’s  motion  and  a  booming  voice 
that  she  remembered. 

“Pile  out,  pile  out,”  the  big  plainsman 
was  commanding  them.  “You’ll  feel  fine 
w’hen  you’ve  stretched  your  legs  and  et 
a  bite.” 


They  were  at  their  journey’s  end;  oh, 
and  it  was  good  to  be  warm,  to  eat,  to 
be  just  a  comfortable  animal. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  big  plains¬ 
man  was  in  from  his  ranch  near  town  to 
breakfast  with  them  and  make  plans, 
for  the  school  was  to  begin  at  once. 
The  moving  picture  hall  was  set  apart 
for  the  men,  and  the  schoolhouse  for 
the  women.  Immediately  after  break¬ 
fast  they  set  out  on  a  trip  of  inspection 
and  final  preparation.  The  town  was 
swarming  with  ranch  people  picturesque 
in  heavy  furs.  The  invitation  had  gone 
out  to  every  settler  within  a  radius  of 
150  miles  to  come  to  school  and  be  the 
guest  of  Bums,  and  all  had  apparently 
accepted.  There  were  bachelors  from 
far-off  hill  pockets  and  buckaroos  from 
cattle  ranches ;  there  were  young  women 
homesteaders  not  taking  their  ranching 
very  seriously,  and  there  were  entire 
families  that  had  been  on  the  road  three 
days,  many  of  them  sleeping  in  their 
wagon  beds  at  night,  the  wives  taking 
turns  driving  with  their  husbands.  As 
the  Dean  went  in  and  out  among  them 
she  caught  the  thrill  of  the  thing,  the  epic 
quality  of  it,  and  she  caught,  too,  the 
attitude  of  these  people  toward  the 
school.  There  were  hungry  eyes,  curious 
eyes,  hopeful  eyes,  doubting  eyes, 
trouble-making  eyes;  her  throat  tight¬ 
ened:  Weren’t  they  after  all  just  a  lot 
of  children  on  the  first  day  of  school, 
not  a  bit  older,  not  a  bit  more  leveled 
up,  just  as  restive,  just  as  credulous,  just 
as  immature  and  just  as  human?  They 
had  been'  summoned  to  come  to  school 
and  leam  of  their  own  daily  problems. 
No  wonder  they  doubted  even  while 
they  came. 

She  caught  the  amused  swagger  of  the 
buckaroos,  cynical,  unbelieving,  swinging 
about  in  their  heavy  sheepskin  chaps 
and  wide  hats,  smoking  their  endless 
cigarettes  and  knowing  the  thing  could 
not  be  done.  “Guess  the  Creator  knowed 
what  side  o’  the  soil  he  wanted  up;  if 
he’d  a  wanted  it  turned  over,  he’d  a 
turned  it  over;  don’t  take  no  stock  in 
all  this  interferin’  writh  nature  myself.” 
Such  was  their  attitude,  but  they  were 
looking  on,  and  would  attend  school, 
and  no  doubt  be  the  bad  big  boys  that 
always  discomfited  “teacher”  in  rural 
districts;  she  suddenly  wished  she  were 
teaching  the  men ;  she  might  take  a  hand 
if  it  came  right  down  to  it — the  Dean’s 
generalship  was  in  full  swing. 

TIT- HEN  she  entered  her  classroom 
’  *  she  found  it  packed.  The  women 
had  thrown  coats  and  caps  and  robes  on¬ 
to  tables  and  in  the  comers  and  had  put 
their  babies  to  sleep  in  the  pile,  while 
older  children  played  outside  in  the 
snow.  It  was  a  tense  moment  for  the 
Dean;  she  had  talked  before  every  kind 
of  a  food-producing  audience  in  the 
East,  including  kitchen  gardeners  and 
farmerettes,  but  never  had  she  stood 
before  an  audience  of  women  partners 
of  men  bent  on  conquering  virgin  soil, 
women  of  the  wilderness  who  were 
throwing  their  strong,  vibrant  lives  into 
the  herculean  task  of  growing  food 
where  only  wild  cattle  had  roamed  be¬ 
fore.  Results — that  would  be  the  test; 
their  keen  minds  would  pierce  through 
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“She  didn’t  get  farther  for  the  women  were 
excitedly  waving  their  hands  and  by  the 
time  all  the  questions  were  answered,  it 
was  noon  and  time  to  nurse  the  baby ” 
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theories  to  facts.  It  suddenly  flashed 
over  her,  what  if  the  ovens  refuse  to 
bake? 

She  began  with  potatoes,  the  com¬ 
monest  food  in  their  lives,  putting  the 
young  assistant  to  paring  while  she 
talked.  The  Dean  was  an  inspiring 
talker  with  the  happy  knack  of  anec¬ 
dote  and  humor  and  a  bit  of  philosophy 
tucked  in.  She  quickly  got  their  atten¬ 
tion,  and  the  assistant’s  swift-working 
little  parer  and  sheer  interested  them. 
What  on  earth  would  she  do  with  a  peck 
of  potatoes?  They  were  speedily  to  find 
out.  First,  she  half  filled  a  large  brown 
baking  dish  with  thin  slices,  poured  in 
a  pitcher  of  thick  cream,  adding  season¬ 
ing  and  squares  of  butter  and  placed  it 
in  the  oven.  The  assistant  meanwhile 
had  a  kettle  of  fat  boiling  up  good  and 
hot,  and  the  Dean  now  dropped  in  other 
thin  slices  of  potatoes,  which  were 
lifted  out  in  a  few  minutes,  and  they 
sampled — many  of  them — their  first 
deliciously  crisp  Saratoga  chips;  fol¬ 
lowed  golden-brown  French  fries,  and 
they  were  scarcely  through  sampling 
these  when  the  creamed  ones  were  done 
and  exhibited,  all  rich  and  brown  in 
their  buttery,  creamy  gravy.  These 
were  served  in  small  sauce  dishes  as 
far  as  they  would  go. 

She  could  cook;  their  interest  was  not 
only  secure,  but  firmly  hitched.  Now 
they  would  listen  to  anything  she  had  to 
say,  and  she  had  much  to  say,  especially 
on  the  health  necessity  of  attractiveness 
and  variety  in  food.  She  told  them  how 
many  a  man  contracted  dyspepsia  be¬ 
cause  when  his  eyes  lighted  on  the  same 
sizzled-out  ham  and  fried  potatoes  and 
stewed  prunes  that  he’d  eaten  the  day 
before  and  the  day  before  that,  and  on 
back  through  all  the  days,  his  glands 
just  locked  up  tight;  while  with  varied 
and  attractive  food  they  opened  and 
let  the  juices  pour  into  his  stomach,  and 
you  had  a  happy,  normal  man  sitting 
opposite  you  instead  of  a  cross,  grumpy 
old  dyspeptic. 

She  didn’t  get  farther,  for  the  women 
were  excitedly  waving  their  hands,  and 
one  said  she’d  just  like  to  see  her  cook 
prunes  different,  and  another  wanted  to 
know  what  under  the  sun  you  could  do 
to  ham  but  fry  it,  and  others  insisted 
that  she  stop  and  tell  them  exactly  how 
she  made  the  creamed  potatoes  and  the 
other  kinds  so  they  could  write  the 
recipes  down,  and  what  did  the 
parer  and  sheer  cost,  and  where 
could  you  get  them,  and  by  the  time 
the  questions  were  all  answered, 
goodness  gracious,  if  it  wasn’t 
twelve  o’clock  and  time  to  nurse  the 
baby! 

The  afternoon  session  was  even 
more  packed  and  everyone  now  had 
a  notebook  and  pencil ;  they  learned 
how  delicious  were  stuffed  prunes — 
steamed  and  seeded  and  stuffed 
with  nuts  and  fondant  and  rolled  in 
powdered  sugar;  and  prune  souffle, 
and  prune  whip — and  how  different 
stewed  prunes  tasted  with  a  stick 
of  cinnamon  or  a  slice  of  lemon 
dropped  in.  And  the  next  day 
there  were  lessons  on  bread  making, 
most  of  the  wives  confessing  to 
bread  troubles:  “You  just  can’t 


make  good  bread  with  this  flour.”  Only 
the  Dean  demonstrated  that  you  could 
when  you  knew  how  to  handle  it,  the 
same  as  the  soil  of  a  new  country — you 
had  to  understand  it  first ;  and  there  was 
a  wonderful  lesson  on  roasting  ham — 
an  ordinary  ham  such  as  they  chunked 
up  every  week  of  their  fives  for  frying, 
only  the  Dean  did  it  differently;  she 
thrust  it  through  and  through  with  a 
sharp  knife  and  stuck  in  bay  leaves  and 
cloves  and  slices  of  onion,  and  put  it  in 
the  oven  to  bake  with  the  assistant  on 
the  job  of  basting  occasionally;  and 
there  was  a  lesson  on  making  coffee — 
using  a  bag  so  as  to  lift  it  out  when  the 
coffee  had  to  stand,  thus  keeping  it  from 
going  stale ;  and  eggs  came  in  for  a  share 
of  doctoring  and  dressing  up,  and  beans, 
good  old  substantial  beans — she  taught 
them  to  make  the  Boston  baked  kind. 
And  then  there  were  all  sorts  of  first  aid 
lessons,  and  talks  on  sluggish  fivers 
which  accounted  for  most  of  the  grumpi¬ 
ness  dyspepsia  didn’t  account  for,  and 
the  care  of  mother  and  child  in  child¬ 
birth,  for  many  of  these  women  gave 
birth  to  children  without  other  care  than 
their  husbands  were  able  to  give  them, 
so  far  were  they  from  neighbors,  doctors 
and  nurses. 

In  the  meantime  things  had  not  gone 
quite  so  well  over  in  the  men’s  school: 
Tests  to  find  the  contents  of  soil  and 
determine  in  advance  of  planting  what 
it  would  best  grow  might  be  all  very 
well  in  a  college,  but  the  practical 
farmer  didn’t  take  it  very  seriously. 
They  had  always  worked  blindly  in  soil 
and  many  of  them  likely  always  would. 
The  professors  were  at  a  disadvantage; 
the  Dean  could  produce  the  result  of 
her  advocated  method  and  prove  its 
virtue  right  on  the  spot,  but  a  whole 
season  must  pass  to  prove  the  professor’s 
theories.  At  a  critical  moment  an  un¬ 
obtrusive  stranger  got  to  his  feet  and 
voiced  a  challenge.  “I’ve  got  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  invest  in  a  ranch,” 
he  said.  “If,  when  this  school  is  over, 
that  chinook  wind  you  folks  are  always 
talking  about  comes  along  and  rips  off 
the  snow  and  ice,  and  if  the  professor 
here  will  help  me  select  a  piece  of 
ground  and  tell  me  by  his  tests  what  to 
plant  on  it,  I  will  agree  to  follow  his 
instructions  to  the  letter;  will  any  one 
match  me  with  a  similar  investment  to 


KEEP  HIM  CONTENTED! 

VOU  can  do  it,  you  wives— 
all  other  things  being  equal 
— if  you  give  him  good  food, 
well  cooked.  And  you  know 
a  cheerful  husband  makes  for 
a  happy  home,  happier  chil¬ 
dren,  a  happy  YOU — and 
thus  a  better  America.  For 
the  more  happy  homes  there 
are  in  this  country,  the  better 
off  all  of  us  shall  be  and, 
after  all,  WE  are  the  country. 


follow  the  plan  of  our  friend  over  here 
who  admits  he’s  failed  two  seasons  but 
means  to  try  the  same  method  over 
again  because  it  always  worked  in  the 
com  belt?” 

No  one  would;  it  was  a  silencer.  After 
that  the  demonstrations  went  on  with 
less  friction,  and  the  men  became  stead¬ 
ily  more  attentive  to  plans  for  pulveriz¬ 
ing,  fallowing,  ditching,  seeding  and 
harvesting.  They  began  to  see  what 
scientifically  directed  work  might  pro¬ 
duce  from  soil  that  had  so  far  made  a 
few  men  rich  by  its  free  offering  of  wild 
grass  and  sweet  water.  Ana  the  talk  on 
the  street  between  sessions  began  to 
turn  on  what  they’d  plant  next  year, 
how  they’d  plant  it,  and  the  prospect  of 
making  the  mid-winter  school  a  regular 
institution  for  reports  of  progress  or 
failure,  for  discussions  and  suggestion, 
perhaps  for  solving  the  problem  of  mar¬ 
keting,  that  eternal  bugbear  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  even  of  roads,  practical  roads 
over  which  crops  could  be  hauled.  So 
far,  roads  had  not  interested  the  tax¬ 
payers  unless  they  wound  past  waterfalls 
and  over  mountains  rich  in  scenery. 
Perhaps  they  could  generally  educate 
the  taste  of  the  public  to  appreciate  pro¬ 
ducing  ranches  as  a  fine  bit  of  scenery 
worth  driving  past.  There  were  all 
sorts  of  wild  speculations. 

A  banquet  followed  by  a  dance  was  to 
wind  up  the  school,  the  distinctive  feature 
of  the  former  being  that  only  the  dishes 
which  the  women  had  learned  to  cook 
would  be  served,  and  each  was  invited  to 
contribute  the  offering  which  most  inter¬ 
ested  her.  The  men  had  done  a  good 
deal  of  good-natured  scoffing  at  the  idea 
of  their  wives  going  to  school  to  leam 
to  cook,  and  now  these  gentlemen  were 
to  be  shown! 

All  through  the  last  day  there  was  a 
great  boiling  and  baking  and  steaming 
and  beating  and  creaming  in  the  many 
borrowed  kitchens,  while  a  couple  of 
village  doctors  with  the  whole  town 
down  with  scarlet  fever  couldn’t  have 
been  busier  than  were  the  Dean  and  her 
assistant  with  consultations  and  testings 
and  samplings  and  seasonings.  By  six 
o’clock  every  dish  had  been  delivered  at 
the  schoolhouse,  long  tables  were  spread 
with  white  cloths,  cups,  plates  and 
silver,  and  a  dozen  young  townswomen 
— who  were  to  do  the  serving — together 
with  the  Dean  and  the  young 
teacher  in  snowy  caps  and  aprons, 
awaited  the  guests.  And  they  came, 
the  rangy,  rugged  men  of  the 
ranches  filing  shyly  in  with  their 
wives,  the  laughing-eyed  girl  home¬ 
steaders,  the  bachelors  well  aware 
of  the  girls  and  trying  to  appear  un¬ 
conscious,  the  grinning  buckaroos, 
all  mixed  up  together  in  the  first 
big  community  bread-breaking  of 
these  soil-tamers. 

And  then  the  dinner  came  on, 
great,  brown,  juicy  hams  resting  in 
beds  of  parsley  which  the  Dean 
made  the  men  carve  correctly,  as 
she  carved,  an  operation  that  broke 
the  ice  and  set  everyone  free  with 
merriment;  and  baking  dishes  full 
of  creamed  potatoes  of  a  rich  lus¬ 
ciousness  not  even  remotely  akin 
to  the  ( Continued  on  Page  73) 
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Community  players  prove  Shakespeare  was 


right- 


Showing  that  the  creative,  artistic 
instinct  is  alive  all  over  America 


Mordkin?  L opokowa?  Diaghileff? 
No!  Community  Players  at  play 


ALL  THE  WORLD’S  A  STAGE 

The  Drama  Becomes  Common  Property 


AN  it  be  that  the  American 
■  Shakespeare  is  soon  going  to 
X,  Ji  be  born?  In  England,  before 
the  birth  of  the  Bard  of 
Avon,  all  the  people  in  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  were  acting  plays  and  pageants. 
Every  guild  had  its  group  of  players, 
whether  fishmongers,  or  shepherds  or 
merchants  or  dyers.  The  same  holds 
’rue  of  America  today.  From  east  to 
west,  miners  and  farmers,  teachers  and 
mechanics,  are  acting  or  staging  some 
form  of  community  drama,  are  find¬ 
ing  in  it  an  answer  to  the  question 
jf  the  hour:  what  is  constructive 
eisure? 

There  are  little  theaters,  bands  of 
strolling  players,  pageants  and  masques. 
■Saloons,  town  halls,  churches  and  coun¬ 
ty  stores  are  being  converted  into  com- 
nunity  theaters. 

People  have  discovered  that  there  are 
nany  fine  plays  which  have  no  financial 
/alue,  and  which  therefore  are  not  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  professional  theater;  and 
hey  have  banded  together  to  produce 
hem.  Country  folk  in  districts  where 
jrofessional  plays  never  come  have  dis- 
.overed  that  they  can  be  their  own 
jlaymakers.  And  deeper  than  all  this, 
jack  of  it  all,  is  the.  knowledge  that 
lothing  gives  such  joy  and  savor  to 
ife  as  to  work  together  toward  a  de¬ 
sired  goal. 
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By  Constance  D’Arcy  Mackay 


“And  no  one  shall  work  for  money 
And  no  one  shall  work  for  fame, 

But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working — ” 

might  be  taken  for  the  motto  of  the 
whole  community  drama  movement,  for 
imaginative  recreation  is  re-creation. 

These  pageants  and  plays  are  not 
only  giving  delight  to  the  people  who 
take  part  in  them — they  are  affording 
young  and  unknown  dramatists  scope 
for  their  powers. 

The  extraordinary  one-act  sea  plays 
of  Eugene  O’Neill  and  the  subtle  plays 
of  Susan  Glaspell  were  first  given  in 
the  Provincetown  players’  tiny  theater 
in  New  York,  where  a  group  of  artists, 
authors  and  editors  produce  plays  that 
have  lovely  imaginative  scenery  costing 
less  than  $14.00  a  set! 

Among  little  amateur  theaters  this  is 
by  far  the  most  significant  group.  They 
began  in  Provincetown,  Mass.,  fitted  up 
a  theater  in  a  fish  house  at  the  end  of 
a  wharf  and  sold  their  seats  by  sub¬ 
scription.  They  were  so  immediately 
successful  that  they  transferred  their 
efforts  to  New  York,  where  most  of  the 
members  live  in  the  winter  time.  They 
remodeled  an  old  bottling  establishment 


near  Washington  Square,  arranged  an 
auditorium  with  rows  of  quaint  benches 
seating  about  one  hundred  and  fifty; 
built  a  stage;  and  at  less  than  a  dollar 
a  seat  have  given  some  of  the  finest 
programs  in  New  York  on  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  basis!  They  play  two  weeks  out 
of  every  month.  This  leaves  their 
members  free  to  follow  their  vocations; 
to  the  theater  they  devote  their  leisure 
time.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the 
equipping  and  remodeling  of  the  de¬ 
funct  bottling  establishment  cost  only 
$2,000.  These  players  need  never  fear 
a  loss,  since  their  subscription  list  cov¬ 
ers  their  expenses  in  advance.  The 
theater  is  run  on  a  club  basis,  and  no 
tickets  are  sold  at  the  door.  This  does 
away  with  the  theater  tax. 

Next  in  importance  is  a  gifted  group 
of  amateurs  called  The  Vagabond  Play¬ 
ers  of  Baltimore,  who  have  been  appear¬ 
ing  in  a  tiny  playhouse  seating  sixty,  a 
playhouse  which  was  remodeled  from  an 
old  saloon.  So  successful  have  they 
been  that  they  are  now  building  a  new 
theater  which  will  seat  three  hundred 
people.  They  produce  one-act  plays 
only.  Each  month  an  original  play  by 
a  Baltimore  author  is  given.  They 
make  their  own  scenery  and  costumes 
and  their  theater  charmingly  suggests 
the  days  of  Francois  Villon. 

At  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  are 
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There’s  a  serious  and  uplifting 
theme  in  many  of  these  home¬ 
grown  dramas  too.  Here  for 
instance  is  a  scene  from  a  play  of 
which  the  hopeless  condition  of 
the  children  bom  to  the  serfdom 
of  the  soil,  is  the  motive.  One 
fine  feature  of  this  growing  love 
for  the  play  all  over  America  is 
that,  in  addition  to  providing 
clean,  wholesome,  unusual  diver- 
tisement  to  loads  of  people  who 
have  never  seen  a  real  box-office, 
it  is  encouraging  the  young 
authors  of  the  country.  Who 
knows — the  author  of  this  article 
raises  an  interesting  question — 
how  soon  our  own  Shakespeare 
may  not  be  brought  to  light  as  a 
result  of  this  movement.  Just 
one  Shakespeare  would  make 
aeons  of  effort  worth  while. 


Folk-lore  and  superstition  furnish  the 
material  upon  which  the  players  of 
the  people  often  erect  dramatic  struc¬ 
tures  that  serve  to  entertain  and 
enlighten  even  if  they  are  never  cele¬ 
brated  in  high  lights  on  the  Qreat 
White  Way.  A  performance  in 
The  Play-House,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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Ah,  see  the  Poet!  What  is 
the  Poet  doing  ?  He  is  cap¬ 
tivating  the  Lady  Fair  with 
the  sound  of  his  own  voice 
and  verse.  Does  the  Lady 
Fair  like  it?  One  would 
asseverate  that  it  seems  to  be 
getting  to  her.  Note  the 
Soulful  Stare  as  the  honeyed 
words  drip  from  the  lips  of 
the  young  man!  When  the 
Practical  Lover  appears  u  on’i 
he  be  mad  ?  He  will.  Won’t 
he  want  to  assassinate  the 
Budding  Qenius  ?  Doubtless. 
Now  aren’t  you  interested 
and  could  professional  actors 
do  this  any  better  than 
these  Community  Thespians? 


OL 


The  Vagabond  Players  of  Baltimore  dctcinnincd  to  have  a  theatre,  come  what 
might.  A  defunct  saloon  looked  promising  and  they  went  to  it.  Above  is  a 
scene  from  a  play  in  the  one-time  home  of  the  late  Mr.  Bacchus  which  shows 
how  they  succeeded.  Is  there  anything  significant  in  the  fact  that  the  name  of 
this  play  is  “Ryland?”  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  community  theatres 
is  the  out-door  auditorium  at  Yankton,  South  Dakota,  which  is  shown  below.  . 
Works  by  authors  whom  Broadway  never  saw — and  who,  perhaps,  never  saw  » 
Broadway — make  these  places  the  center  of  local  activity.  At  the  right  a 
Community  Pan  is  piping  away  like  a  real  professional  and  just  as  musically. 
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the  Carolina  Playmakers  who,  under  the 
direction  of  Frederick  H.  Koch,  have  a 
community  theater  remarkable  for  the 
original  folk  plays  it  produces  —  folk 
plays  woven  from  the  lore  of  the  North 
Carolina  mountains,  just  as  Lady 
Gregory  wove  folk  plays  of  the  Irish 
from  the  wild  west  coast  of  Ireland. 
“When  Witches  Ride,”  a  play  of  North 
Carolina  superstition,  has  been  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  productions  of  the 
new  development  in  American  folk  art. 

Duluth,  Minnesota,  has  a  theater  re¬ 
modeled  from  an  old  church.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Duluth  declare  that  the  pro¬ 
ductions  in  this  theater  are  better  than 
any  of  the  professional  offerings  which 
reach  this  far-away  town. 


A  LLENDALE,  New  Jersey,  has  a  tiny 
i-*-  Peter  Pan  Playhouse  ingeniously 
contrived  from  a  parish  house,  which 
uses  the  coupon  ticket  system  and  sells 
seats  for  twenty  five  cents. 

Mr.  Alfred  Arvold’s  Little  North  Da¬ 
kota  theater  not  only  produces  the  best 
one-act  plays  of  American,  English,  Irish 
and  Norwegian  dramatists,  but  teaches 
how  these  plays  may  be  taken  back  to 
the  farm  and  produced  in  town  halls  so 
that  the  people  in  lonely  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts  may  have  the  joy  of  drama. 

“This  show  has  got  the  movies  skun 
a  mile,”  declared  a  farmer  at  this  little 
country  theater  after  witnessing  a  play 
by  Lady  Gregory.  This  autumn  Mr. 
Arvold  took  a  company  of  community 
players  and  gave  one-act  plays  before 
enthusiastic  audiences  at  the  State  Fair. 

The  New'  York  State  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  has  recently  experimented 
in  this  direction.  He  gave  the  dramatic 
work  into  the  hands  of  some  Cornell 
students  who  put  on  “Neighbors”  by 
Zona  Gale;  a  “Pot  o’  Broth”  by  Yeats; 
the  “Workhouse  Ward”  by  Lady 
Gregory  and  “The  Bracelet”  by  Alfred 
Sutro,  at  the  New  York  State  Fair. 
They  played  in  a  bam  on  the  Fair 
Grounds,  and  drew  such  an  attendance 
that  they  had  to  give  four  performances 
a  day.  Their  rough  whitewashed  thea¬ 
ter  seated  four  hundred  people.  During 
their  week  at  the  Fair  they  played  to 
six  thousand  people.  They  were  just 
as  much  an  exhibition  as  the  Midway; 
but  the  people  forsook  the  Midway  to 
come  to  them.  The  purpose  of  this 
exhibit,  in  the  words  of  a  State  docu¬ 
ment,  was  to  “indicate  how  easily  a 
community  may  bring  to  itself  plays 
that  it  will  enjoy  seeing,  enjoy  working 
on  and  be  glad  to  have  its  people 
brought  up  with.” 

The  community  houses  of  Eveleth, 
Minnesota;  of  Russell,  Kansas;  of 
Chatham,  New  York;  of  Oceanic,  New 
Jersey;  and  of  Kentfield,  California; 
make  community  drama  a  part  of  their 
program  for  getting  people  together. 
Kentfield  makes  a  special  point  of  its 
scenery  and  costumes,  which  are  made 
by  the  people  themselves.  They  alter¬ 
nate  Shakespearean  plays  with  light 
modern  comedies.  The  Peoples’  Thea¬ 
ter  of  La  Jolla,  California,  is  also  very 
much  alive.  Its  players  give  four  pro¬ 
ductions  a  year,  all  of  them  of  a  high 
order,  including  “ The  Maker  of 


All  the  World’s  a  Stage 

Dreams,”  “ Hyacinth  Halevey,”  “The 
Doll’s  House”  and  “The  Twelve  Pound 
Look.” 

With  the  new  movement  for  com¬ 
munity  houses  equipped  with  auditori¬ 
ums,  there  will  soon  be  one  hundred  and 
fifty  possible  country  theaters  to  reckon 
with.  In  time  to  come  there  may  almost 
be  a  country  circuit  for  players  and 
plays. 

The  acting  of  Christmas  miracle  plays 
out  of  doors  has  become  part  of  the 
Christmas  celebration  in  many  communi¬ 
ties.  Only  this  last  Christmas,  Mill 
Valley,  California,  used  an  old  Spanish 
mission  as  a  setting  for  one  of  these 
plays.  Light  streaming  through  a  door¬ 
way  and  a  glimmering  star  showed 
where  the  manger  stood;  to  this  came 
the  shepherds,  the  Magi  on  camels, 
with  tinkling  camel  bells,  the  children 
of  Bethlehem  with  toys  in  their  hands, 
and  last  of  all,  in  great  numbers,  angels, 
costumed  like  the  glowing  .pictures  of 
Fra  Angelico.  This  community  plans  to 
give  an  outdoor  Christmas  play  or 
pageant  every  season. 

The  great  war,  descending  like  a  huge 
black  drop  curtain,  ended  for  the  time 
being  many  of  the  activities  of  this 
movement  as  conducted  by  communi¬ 
ties.  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  com¬ 
munities  are  again  taking  up  the  work 
where  they  left  off. 

T  N  sheer  constructive  planning,  in 

w’hat  may  be  called  rotation  of  recre- 
'ation,  Bennington,  Vermont,  a  town  that 
is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  farming  country,  easily  leads  all 
villages. 

The  Public  Welfare  Association  of 
Bennington  exists,  as  is  said  in  a  pre¬ 
amble  to  their  constitution,  “to  make 
leisure  hours  constructive  and  recrea¬ 
tion  wholesome.”  Membership  dues  of 
the  league  at  one  dollar,  and  entertain¬ 
ments  with  admittance  fees  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  rate  finance  the  whole  undertak¬ 
ing.  Bennington’s  programs  of  imagina¬ 
tive  recreation  are  never  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  monotonous.  Take  an  example 
covering  four  years  of  work: 

FIRST  YEAR— 

May  Day  Festival  of  the  Folk  Dances 
of  all  Nations. 

SECOND  YEAR— 

Washington’s  Birthday,  The  Pageant 
of  Patriots  (with  all  the  schools  par¬ 
ticipating). 

Public  Ceremonial  of  Camp  Fire  Girls 
in  Opera  House. 

Community  Festival  in  April,  given 
indoors:  Folk  Dancing.  Chorus.  Play. 
Tableaux. 

Peace  Pageant  produced  on  July  4th. 

Labor  Day.  Program  of  the  Folk 
Songs  of  All  Nations  (outdoor). 

Halloween.  Procession  of  Headless 
Horsemen,  Witches,  Spooks,  Indians. 

Community  Christmas  Tree  and 
Band  Concert. 

Community  Christmas  Cotillion. 
THIRD  YEAR— 

“The  Little  Princess”  by  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett,  produced  in  April  by 


School  Players  trained  by  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Dramatic  Method. 

In  May,  the  Anniversary  of  the  Ad¬ 
mission  of  Vermont  to  the  Union,  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  production  of  “In  Old 
Vermont”  by  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher, 
given  in  Library  Hall.  Later  this  was 
repeated  and  taken  “on  tour”  to  some 
of  the  surrounding  towns  by  the  Com¬ 
munity  Players. 

4th  of  July:  Fireworks.  The  send¬ 
ing  off  of  many  lighted  balloons.  A  big 
community  bonfire. 

In  mid-August  an  outdoor  community 
production  of  Julius  Caesar. 

For  Christmas,  Dickens’  “Christmas 
Carol”  and  “The  Birds’  Christmas 
Carol”  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  pro¬ 
duced  by  amateurs,  indoors.  Outdoors 
— festoons  of  light,  lighted  mottoes 
which  adorn  the  streets  at  night  for  a 
whole  week. 

On  Christmas  afternoon  the  village 
was  divided  into  sections,  and  bands  of 
Christmas  waits  from  the  churches 
went  through  the  sections  assigned  to 
them,  and  sang  to  all  the  shut-ins.  The 
waits  then  met  in  Library  Hall  where 
hot  chocolate  and  sandwiches  were 
served.  Later  they  assembled  in  Put¬ 
nam  House  Square,  where  they  led  a 
crowd  of  two  thousand  singing  Christ¬ 
mas  carols  which  were  illustrated,  as 
they  sang,  by  outdoor  stereopticons  of 
great  masterpieces. 

FOURTH  YEAR—  • 

Old  Time  Community  Dance  on  St 
Valentine’s  Day. 

Later  in  February,  Camp  Fire  Girls 
gave  Play  of  “Every  Girl.” 

May  time  festival  idea  started,  with 
old  English  customs  and  dances. 

4th  of  July  Parade  of  Historic  Floats. 

On  Labor  Day,  a  Children's  Festival. 

On  Halloween,  a  procession  of  boys 
and  girls  in  Mother  Goose,  Goblinesque, 
and  Pumpkinesque  costumes. 

It  may  be  added  in  connection  with 
this  that  the  Labor  Day  festival  was 
staged  for  eighteen  dollars.  The  4th  oi 
July  parade  cost  only  fifty-four  dollars. 

The  success  of  this  whole  venture 
was  made  possible  because  Bennington 
was  far-sighted  enough  to  engage  a 
recreational  leader,  combining  organising 
ability  and  artistic  acumen. 

'T'HE  famous  Peterboro  Pageant  oi 
Peterboro,  New  Hampshire,  was  re¬ 
peated  this  summer.  It  served  to  unite 
Peterboro  and  all  the  surrounding  vil¬ 
lages  in  a  creative  effort,  the  beauty  of 
which  had  become  a  tradition.  Writ¬ 
ten  by  Prof.  George  P.  Baker,  of  Har¬ 
vard,  with  lyrics  by  Herman  Hagedom 
and  music  by  Edward  MacDowell,  this 
pageant  is  one  of  the  finest  that  America 
has  had.  Its  first  production  made  it 
the  foreunner  of  all  the  delightful  com¬ 
munity  festivals  given  in  Peterboro  dur¬ 
ing  subsequent  years  on  the  pine- 
shadowed  outdoor  stage  that  has  Moun( 
Monadnock  for  a  background. 

Pageants  have  the  power  to  stimulate 
community  life  enormously.  The  whole 
art-industry  of  Old  Deerfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  weaving,  dyeing,  pottery,  re¬ 
ceived  its  ( Continued  on  Page  ;6) 
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BLOCK  MOTHERS  AND 
A  NEW  DEMOCRACY 


“ThOR  one  whole  glorious  day 
I  trailed  this  old-fashioned, 
back-home  woman  who’s  turning 
a  cold,  suspicious  city  tenement 
into  a  warm,  little  community 
that  welcomes  the  newcomers.” 


The  Block  Mother  lives  up  to  her  name.  She  mothers  the  block,  especially  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  they  are  all  strong  for  her.  The  grown-ups  have  proved  it  by  the  ballot 


I  WENT  adventuring  to  find  the 
heart  of  America:  I  found  it  in 
the  great,  kindly,  warm  heart  of 
a  “block-mother”  in  Cincinnati. 
They’re  doing  things  over  in  Cincin- 

!iati  these  days  —  setting  styles  in 
mericanism  and  in  making  people  hap- 
er  and  healthier  and  wiser  and 
ealthier.  They’re  turning  thirty-one 
sident  blocks  in  the  center  of  the  city 
to  a  great  national  experimental  labor- 
ory,  and  there  under  the  inspection 


of  the  experts  of  the  social  bodies  of 
the  country  they’re  trying  out  the  Social 
Unit  plan  of  community  life;  bringing 
all  the  people  of  all  classes  into  active 
touch  with  community  and  municipal 
affairs,  awakening  a  real  political  con¬ 
sciousness,  securing  actual  self-expres¬ 
sion  and  at  the  same  time  building  up 
the  health  and  happiness  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  district. 

It’s  a  tremendous  experiment  in  so¬ 
ciology  that  on  paper  may  sound  a  bit 


highbrow  and  academic,  but  when  you 
go  into  the  laboratory  itself  and  touch 
hands  with  it  you  see  how  warm  and 
fine  it  is.  Back  of  it  all  is  the  basic 
idea  of  putting  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  —  all  of  the  people,  men  and 
women,  poor  and  rich — the  real  power 
and  direct  responsibility  of  citizenship 
and  government.  Many  believe  that  one 
of  the  great  causes  of  the  present  un¬ 
rest  of  the  world,  and  particularly  of 
Europe,  is  that  the  millions  are  con- 


Block  Mothers  and  a  New  Democracy 


scious  that  they  have  had  very  little  to  block  to  elect  a  group  of  seven  who  in  a  week  visiting  the  different  people  in 


say  directly  as  to  how  they  are  gov 
erned — and  they  point,  as  an  example, 
to  the  great  war  which  a  few  determined 
European  rulers  were  able  to  start. 

So,  slowly' and  cautiously,  these  work¬ 
ers  and  dreamers  in  Cincinnati  are  try¬ 
ing  to  develop  a  system  that  will  im¬ 
prove  even  our  own  generous  democracy. 
Little  by  little  they  are  building  up,  in 


turn  chose  by  secret  ballot  the  official  their  own  blocks,  helping  them  in  the 
block  representative.  hundred  ways  that  kindly,  friendly 

These  thirty-one  block  representatives  women  can  help  folks,  with  the  nurses 
or  mothers  form  the  Citizen’s  Council,  and  the  Occupational  Council  and  all 
which  meets  every  Tuesday  evening  the  social  organizations  of  the  city  to 
and  reports  on  what  is  needed  in  the  assist  them. 

districts.  Their  recommendations  are  "The  heart  of  the  whole  working  plan 
then  taken  up  by  the  second  body — the  lies  in  these  block-mothers,”  I  was  told, 
doers.  This  group  is  called  the  Occu-  Block-mothers!  There  was  something 
the  people  living  in  these  thirty-one  pational  Council,  meeting  once  a  week,  in  the  words  themselves  that  made  them 
experimental  city  blocks,  a  new  and  comprising  representatives  of  eight  catch  in  your  throat.  I  knew  that  here 
pricelesss  political  consciousness  and  at  groups — physicians,  nurses,  social  work-  I  would  find  what  I  wanted,  so  I  looked 
the  same  time  putting  into  their  hands  ers,  teachers,  clergymen,  business  men,  up  one  smiling,  kindly,  middle-aged 
a  direct  and  simple  method  of  finding  laboring  people  and  landlords.  Their  block-mother  and  asked  her  to  let  me 
out  what  they  want  in  political  and  com-  job  is  to  put  into  effect  the  recommenda-  go  with  her  on  her  next  day’s  rounds, 
munity  affairs  and  then  showing  them  tions  of  the  Citizen’s  Council.  A  Gen-  For  one  whole  glorious  day  I  trailed 

eral  Council  or  joint  assembly  of  the  this  old-fashioned,  back-home  woman 


how  to  get  it. 


That’s  the  foundation  of  the  great  two  meets  whenever  a  special  occasion  who’s  turning  a  cold,  suspicious  city  tene- 


movement,  but  heavy,  stodgy  founda¬ 
tions  never  are  thrilling,  wonder  things; 


warrants  it.  There  is  also  a  Social  ment  district  into  a  warm,  little  town 
Workers’  Council  that  includes  repre-  community  that  welcomes  newcomers 


it’s  the  daring  structural  steel  workers  sentatives  from  each  of  the  social  wel-  and  helps  out  when  children  are  sick 


balanced  twenty  stories  above  the  earth 
who  are  the  picturesque  workers.  Just 
so  it  isn’t  the  whole  plan  of  experiment¬ 
ing  in  democracy  that  appeals  so  much 


fare  bodies  of  the  city  and  all  the  six  and  babies  come  and  there’s  no  money 
visiting"  nurses  within  the  Social  Unit  to  pay  the  rent. 

Organization.  My  block-mother  wasn’t  worrying  any 

This  is  the  basic  foundation  of  the  about  the  deep  sociological  angles  of 


as  the  finding  of  the  soul  of  the  work-  whole  scheme,  but  it  is  through  the  this  great  experiment  or  bothering  about 


ing  scheme  in  the  heart  of  a  fine,  simple, 
courageous  “block-mother  " 


single  proposition  of  looking  after  the  whether  it  was  a  bit  socialistic  or  new 

health  of  the  children  that  the  appeal  fangled — she  was  just  doing  plain  good, 

But  again  let’s  go  back  and  gather  up  is  made.  First,  there  is  a  free  clinic  and  that  was  plenty  enough  for  her. 

the  threads  of  the  story  before  telling  urging  a  free  monthly  examination  of  She  was  seeing  better,  happier,  healthier 

about  this  thrilling  heart  adventure,  all  children;  this  is  backed  up  by  six  folks  in  her  own  block. 

Three  years  ago  a  little  group  of  social  visiting  nurses  who  are  directed  by  the  I  saw  them  with  her.  I  hefted  babies 

workers  and  philanthropists  in  New  thirty-one  block-mothers.  These  block-  and  praised  mothers  and  played  with 

York,  interested  in  forward  movements  mothers  must  spend  at  least  eight  hours  the  kids  and  told  about  my  own  five- 

year-old  —  and  looked  on 


for  public  betterment,  de¬ 
cided  to  try  out  this  So¬ 
cial  Unit  plan  on  a  large 
scale.  As  sponsor  to  the 
idea  stood  a  young  man  by 
the  name  of  Wilbur  C. 
Phillips,  who  had  dedicated 
his  life  to  trying  to  make 
the  world  a  better  place  to 
live  in.  More  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  was 
raised,  and  finally  Cincin¬ 
nati’s  invitation  to  use 
part  of  her  city  for  a 
laboratory  accepted. 

Thirty-one  blocks,  most¬ 
ly  in  the  rather  poorer 
resident  section,  compris¬ 
ing  parts  of  four  city 
wards,  were  marked  off  for 
the  experiment.  The  first 
object  was  to  interest  the 
people  in  their  own  little 
local  community  and  then 
work  out  the  most  direct 
and  simplest  way  of  find- 
i  n  g  what  these  folks 
wanted  and  needed  and 
then  develop  a  plain  work¬ 
able  organization  that 
would  give  them  what 
they  wanted. 

Each  of  the  thirty-one 
blocks  made  a  '  separate 
community  or  unit  and 
representing  each  of  these 
communities  was  the 
block-mother,  whose  job 
it  was  to  look  after  all  the 
physical  and  spiritual 
needs  of  the  hundred  or  so 
families  in  her  little  dis¬ 
trict.  The  first  step  in 
choosing  these  block- 
mothers  was  for  each 


SINCE  the  beginning  Americans  have  been 
called  a  stiff-backed,  stiff-kneed,  stiff¬ 
necked  people.  We  have  earned  the  compli¬ 
ment. 

It  began  with  the  Pilgrims.  They  called  it 
having  a  sense  of  duty.  To  them  duty  was 
the  command  of  God,  not  to  be  questioned, 
not  to  be  discussed.  When  a  question  arose 
there  was  but  one  way  of  solving  it.  What 
was  the  duty  concerned?  Having  decided  that 
point,  the  rest  was  simple. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  Puritan  mother 
who  feared  that  the  men  gathered  at  the  town 
meeting  might  weaken  on  the  subject  of 
church  service.  There  were  those  among  them 
who  thought  the  services  too  long  and  too  fre¬ 
quent.  She  went  to  the  meeting  carrying  a 
little  covered  pot. 

“What  have  you  there,  Johanna?” 

“Starch,”  said  she,  “starch  for  the  back¬ 
bones  of  the  backsliders.”  Starched  were  their 
clothes,  starched  were  their  manners,  their 
deeds.  Very  starchy  and  very  clean. 

The  day  of  the  starch  pot  has  not  passed. 
It  is  still  here.  The  heart  behind  the  soft 
shirt  is  as  firm,  as  brave,  as  steadfast  as  ever. 

We  must  keep  the  old  starch  pot  and  take 
it  out  and  look  at  it  every  once  in  a  while.  It 
belonged  to  our  grandfathers  and  now  it  is 
ours.  ’  A.  P. 


with  all  humility  at  this 
little  drama  of  Kindly 
Deeds.  Some  of  the 
homes  we  went  in  were 
very  poor,  but  they  were 
all  very  human  and  very 
grateful  at  what  was  be¬ 
ing  done  for  them.  After 
all,  there  isn’t  so  awful 
much  difference  in  homes, 
except  the  things  you  can 
see  with  your  naked  eye. 
When  you  get  under  the 
rugs  and  the  wall  paper 
and  the  furniture  and  the 
closed  doors  you  find 


pretty  much  the  same 


things.  Mothers  don’t 
vary  two  per  cent. — their 
kiddies  are  what  they’re 
thinking  about,  and  if 
you’ve  got  something  that 
will  help  babies  through 
flu  and  pneumonia  time 
and  over  the  teething  and 
scarlet  fever  hurdles,  then 
all  mothers  and  all  fathers 
will  welcome  you. 

That  was  the  ace  of  my 
block-mother’s  game — kid¬ 
dies —  but  she  had  trump 
cards  of  kindness  up  her 
sleeve.  I  remember  we 
called  at  one  flat  occupied 
by  a  family  named  Rus¬ 
sell.  The  man  was  a  day 
laborer  and  the  family  had 
moved  in  from  Kentucky 
only  a  few  weeks  before. 
They  had  no  relatives  or 
friends  in  the  city  —  that 
is,  they  had  none  until 
Mrs.  Reinhardt  started 
working  her  magic.  The 
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These  youngsters  are  neighbors;  so  are  their  fathers  and  mothers. 
Think  of  that:  real  neighborly  neighbors  in  a  big  city ! 


new  family  of  strangers  hadn’t  been  in 
their  flat  three  days  before  my  block- 
mother  called  and  welcomed  them  to  the 
community;  and  the  spirit  of  neighbor¬ 
liness  and  friendliness  that  Mrs.  Rein¬ 
hardt  brought  to  this  lonely  mother  lay¬ 
ing  out  her  few  household  treasures  in 
this  strange  flat  was  absolutely  price¬ 
less. 

There  were  two  small  children  in  the 
family  at  the  time  and  another  was 
expected  soon.  It  was  a  golden  chance 
for  a  block-mother  and  this  real  mother 
told  me  with  tears  of  gratitude  shining 
in  her  eyes  how  this  great-souled  block- 
mother  took  this  chance  for  kindness  to 
her  heart. 

“Every  three  or  four  days  Mrs.  Rein¬ 
hardt  here  would  come  over  and  see 
us,”  the  mother  said.  “One  or  two  of 
the  other  neighbors  dropped  in  with  her 
hnd  they  made  me  feel  just  like  I  was 
home  here.  Then  when  the  baby  was 
horn  she  brought  me  a  doctor  and  a 
aurse.  We  didn’t  have  money  enough 
o  hire  anyone  to  come  in  and  help  us, 
so  my  man  had  to  stay  home  while  I 
vvas  in  bed.  But  every  single  day  the 
aurse  would  come  and  stay  two  or  three 
aours  and  get  me  and  the  baby  all  fixed 
ip  and  then  look  after  the  children  and 
;he  house.  And  Mrs.  Reinhardt  would 
:ome  over  and  see  me  and  help  around. 

1  never  had  anybody  help  me  like  that 
aefore.  .  .  .  And  the  other  day  I 

:ook  all  three  children  over  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  and  had  them  examined  free. 
Little  Martin  there  was  almost  a  100 
ler  cent,  baby;  here,  I’ll  show  you  the 
:ertificate  that  proves  how  fine  he  was.” 

She  dug  around  in  a  table  drawer 
i  half  minute  and  then  brought  out  a 
lig  envelope.  It  had  a  number  of  health 
lamphlets  and  directions  in  it  and  a  big 
:ard  of  examination  given  out  at  the 
medical  clinic  of  the  Social  Unit. 


“So  you  believe  in  this  whole  thing, 
do  you?”  I  questioned. 

“I  should  say  I  do,”  she  answered. 
“I’ll  never  forget  what  they  did  for  me 
when  I  needed  it.  And  they’re  doing 
more  things  all  the  time.  Every  week 
or  so  the  nurse  comes  around  to  see 
how  the  children  are  and  find  out  if 
there’s  anything  that  she  can  do.  I’ll 
tell  you  it  means  a  lot  to  poor  people 
like  us.” 

That  was  the  way  they  talked  all 
through  the  block.  One  mother  told  me 
about  the  time  early  last  spring  when 
the  flu  epidemic  was  running  wild  over 
the  city.  Her  husband  and  a  brother 
and  the  two  children  were  all  sick.  For 
some  days  she  kept  going  and  was  able 
to  play  nurse  to  the  four;  then  she 
was  taken  down.  There  was  no  money 
to  hire  a  nurse  or  help  of  any  kind. 

That  day  a  neighbor  woman  dropped 
in  and  the  mother  asked  this  neighbor 
if  she’d  send  word  to  Mrs.  Reinhardt, 
the  block-mother,  of  their  plight.  This 
neighbor  sent  a  child  to  the  Reinhardt 
house  reporting  the  news.  My  block- 
mother  was  in  bed  with  the  flu  at  the 
time,  but  she  wrote  a  note  asking  that 
help  be  sent  to  this  stricken  home  and 
dispatched  her  boy  with  it  to  the  Social 
Unit  headquarters.  One  hour  later  a 
nurse  was  in  the  house  and  for  the  next 
two  weeks  spent  most  of  her  time  there. 

“Of  course,  we  believe  in  the  Unit,” 
this  mother  told  me.  “What  do  you 
suppose  we  care  what  the  Mayor  says 
about  it?” 

I’d  been  waiting  for  this  to  come  out 
in  order  to  find,  without  asking,  what  the 
people  of  the  community  really  thought 
about  the  attack  made  some  months  be¬ 
fore  by  the  Mayor  on  the  Social  Unit 
idea.  He  had  been  reported  to  me  as 
saying:  “I  regard  the  National  Social 
Unit  Organization  as  a  dangerous  insti¬ 


tution  in  our  city,  and  but  one  step  away 
from  Bolshevism.  It  is  playing  directly 
into  the  hands  of  the  Socialists.”  I 
wanted  to  know  what  the  ordinary  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  part  of  the  plan  and  ex¬ 
periment  thought  of  this.  So  I  ques¬ 
tioned  this  mother  about  it. 

“I  don’t  know  what’s  the  matter  with 
him,”  she  answered.  “They’re  doing  us 
a  lot  of  good,  and  that’s  what  counts 
with  us.  They  helped  me  when  I  needed 
help,  and  every  month  they  examine  my 
two  babies,  and  we  have  block  parties 
and  get-togethers  and  all  sorts  of  things; 
I  don’t  see  where  there’s  anything  very 
dangerous  about  all  that.  Anyway  I 
know  when  we  had  the  referendum  about 
whether  we  wanted  the  Unit  to  continue 
or  not,  my  husband  and  I  were  glad  to 
go  down  to  the  mattress  factory  where 
we  had  our  ballot  box  and  vote  to  have 
the  Unit  go  on.” 

There’d  been  a  meeting  to  talk  over 
the  affair  at  that  time,  too;  a  sort  of 
old-fashioned  New  England  town  meet¬ 
ing  where  all  the  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity  attended  and  had  their  say. 
They  held  this  mass  meeting  in  the 
Bloom  Junior  High  School  and  the  audi¬ 
torium  was  crowded-  Mr.  Phillips 
called  the  meeting  and  explained  all 
about  his  experiment  and  what  he  was 
proposing  to  do.  Later  there  was  an 
open  discussion,  and  all  over  the  house 
men  and  women  rose  and  very  directly 
and  simply  told  what  the  Unit  had 
meant  to  them.  One  man  stood  up  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  told  how  it  had 
saved  the  lives  of  his  children.  One 
little  haberdasher  in  the  district  got  to 
his  feet  and  said  that  for  months  the 
Unit  had  been  doing  things  for  him  and 
that  now  he  wanted  to  do  something 
for  it. 

Two  weeks  later  a  referendum  by 
secret  ballot  ( Continued  on  Page  77) 
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“DO  YOU  REMEMBER  WHEN-?” 


By  Clare  A.  Briggs 

Drawings  by  the  Author 


WHEN  friends  tell  me  that  I 
have  never  grown  up  I  am 
complimented.  Naturally.  I 
have  never  grown  up  and  I 
never  intend  to.  And  according  to  pres¬ 
ent  prospects,  I  never  shall. 

I  am  barely  five  feet  six  inches  in 
height  and  weigh  about  145  pounds. 
These  vital  (to  me)  statistics  are  not 
presented  with  the  belief  that  they  are 
of  particular  interest  to  the  public.  But 
I  want  to  bring  out  the  point  that  Ma 
Nature  has  materially  assisted  me  in 
realizing  my  wish,  viz.:  that  I  shall 
never  grow  up.  Perhaps  she  carried  the 
joke  too  far,  but  I  must  say  that  she 
has  done  her  part  in  keeping  my  physi¬ 
cal  proportions  in  harmony  with  that 
period  of  boyhood  that  most  grown-ups 
delight  to  recall.  I  refer  to  the  14  to 
16  years  of  age  period.  It  is  that  period 
when  boys  wish  they  were  men  with  all 
the  privileges  that  go  with  man’s  estate. 
The  “privilege”  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  desire  to  be  freed  from  the 
shackles  of  school  books. 

As  boys  came  and  went,  I  /was  no 
different  from  the  others  and  for  that 
I  am  indeed  grateful.  I  indulged  in  the 
same  thoughts,  the  same  pleasures,  the 
same  tragedies  and  sorrows,  the  same 
games  as  the  average  youth.  I  hated 
school  with  all  the  cordial  hatred  that 
could  be  contained  in  one  little  soul. 

But  now  as  I  look  back  to  those  days, 
and  for  commercial  reasons  I  must,  I 


“All  regular  mothers  were, 
and  1  presume  still  are,  among 
the  Piemakers  from  Pienlle” 


Those  were  the  days  of  football 
hair.  Briggs  looked  like  this 


realize  that  my  associations  were  really 
pleasant,  my  companions  and  general 
surroundings  pretty  much  ideal.  I  was 
enjoying  life  and  didn't  know  it.  No 
wonder  men  wish  for  the  return  of  those 
happy  days.  It  is  only  when  one  is 
grown  up  and  has  reached  those  “privi¬ 
leges”  that  one  can  get  the  proper  per¬ 
spective  of  those  days,  when  one  ap¬ 
preciates  and  only  then  is  fully  capable 
of  appreciating  “those  days.” 

There  is  no  finer  heart-to-heart  con¬ 
versation  than  that  line  of  chatter  that 
begins  with  this  query,  “Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  when - ?”  We  all  dote  on  “re¬ 

membering  when.”  It  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  keeping  young,  this  “remem¬ 
bering  when.”  So  I  shall  indulge  in  a 
few  “remember  whens”  in  order  that  I 
may  keep  in  practice  and  that  I  may 
not  forget.  It  has  helped  me  and 
it  may  help  you  to  win  back  a  few 
years  that  you  have  regarded  as  lost. 

Once  upon  a  time  I  had  a  passion¬ 
ate  longing  for  pie,  as  all  real  boys 
had.  And  for  that  matter,  I  still 
possess  that  longing,  only  in  greater 
moderation.  My  favorite  blend  was 
of  the  custard  variety  and,  like  all 
boys,  I  never  expected  to  see  the 
day  when  I  should  cry  “enough.” 
(Just  because  custard  was  my  early 
favorite,  it  was  not  necessarily  in¬ 
dicative  of  an  early  leaning  toward 
the  moving-picture  game  with  which 
I  have  since  become  identified.) 

Anyway,  my  mother  was  a  pie- 
maker  from  Pieville  on  the  Pie  Riv¬ 
er.  -She  certainly  was.  For  that 
matter,  all  regular  mothers  were, 
and  I  presume  still  are,  though  we 
have  wandered  away  from  the  pie- 
makers  and  Pieville.  That  is  our 
own  fault.  But  to  proceed.  I  re¬ 


call  the  thrill  of  joy  that  o’ercame 
me  when  I  was  twenty  years  of  age 
and  earning  my  very  first  weekly  wage 
on  a  newspaper  (it  was  in  St.  Louis) 
and  I  could  go  out  and  buy  and  eat  all 
the  custard  pie  that  my  appetite  craved. 
My  digestive  organs  eventually  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  shock,  though  it  was  only 
twenty-three  years  ago.  It  merely 
shows  my  sterling  recuperative  powers. 

Mother  never  could  make  as  much 
pie  as  we  boys  could  eat  (I  had  and  still 
have  three  other  pie-eating  brothers). 
One  or  two  wedges  at  the  most  was 
my  allotment,  and  when  the  quota  was 
eaten  that  was  the  end  of  the  pie  so 
far  as  I  was  concerned.  There  was  no 
more  pie.  It  was  a  closed  event  and 
I  could  suffer  for  pie  until  mother 
elected  to  bake  again,  which  was  usually 
on  a  Saturday. 

So  arriving  at  the  age  of  twenty,  it 
was  a  thrilling  event  when  I  could  walk 
right  into  a  restaurant  and  for  a  nickel 
buy  a  quarter  section  of  custard  pie  and 
when  that  was  consumed, come  right  back 
with  another  nickel  and  demand  more 
pie,  and  so  on  until  my  appetite  was 
satiated.  Nobody  to  guide  me  and  no¬ 
body  to  warn  me.  Out  in  the  big  world 
making  my  own  decisions.  The  con¬ 
necting  link  between  my  boyhood  and 
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my  manhood.  At  last  I  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  that  delicious  station  of 
life  where  I  was  my  own  boss 
and  could  eat  all  the  pie  I 
wanted.  The  Lord  knows  I 
needed  a  mother  then. 

Remember  your  first  sweetie? 

I  do.  I  recall  her  well.  And 
my  mother  remembers,  too,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  when  I  first  got 
fussy  about  my  hair.  Mother 
had  pleaded  time  and  again  with 
me  to  brush  my  hair.  Up  to  the 
time  I  realizeo  the  pangs  of  love 
my  hair  gave  me  no  concern 
whatsoever,  but  love  did  the  trick. 

When  I  got  “stuck”  on  Her  I 
spent  hours  before  the  mirror 
and  instead  of  a  stubble  growth 
I  developed  a  long  and  glossy 
thatch  neatly  parted  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  Those  were  the  days  of 
“football  hair”  and  when  I  de¬ 
veloped  this  extreme  style  of 
coiffure,  the  blow  nearly  killed 
father.  Prior  to  this  time 
ifather  had  blown  himself  to  a 
ipair  of  barber’s  clippers.  He 
was  a  traveling  salesman  and 
would  often  be  “out  on  the 
road”  for  two  or  three  weeks  at 
a  time.  His  first  duty  on  his 
•etum  would  be  to  all  but  scalp 
js  boys  with  those  clippers.  He 
mist  have  had  a  secret  joy  in 
(wielding  them.  Nobody  ever  thought 
:hat  any  of  us  would  ever  get  past  the 
scalping  period.  But  we  had  no  particu- 
ar  pride  of  appearance  and  so  long  as 
'ather  was  having  a  good  time  with  his 
j  oretty  clippers  we  cared  not  a  whit  one 
jvay  or  the  other.  Our  heads  were  just 
laked  beans  upon  which  to  hang  a  hat 
tnd  our  protruding  ears  a  contrivance  to 
lold  it  up. 

Anyway  I  rebelled  finally.  I  became 
ware  of  a  rival  in  my  sweetie’s  affec- 
ions  and  I  decided  to  “spruce  up.” 
•Vhen  I  decided  to  let  my  hair  have  a 
hance  and  denied  my  father  his  one 
musement  of  clipping  me  to  the  bone 
I  said  bone)  it  was  an  indication  that 
was  out  to  win,  and  that  I  had 
he  same  natural  advantage  on 
op  of  my  head  as  my  rival. 

Ijather  let  me  have  my  way 
hiefly  because  mother  was  glad 
o  see  me  exhibit  a  trace  of  pride 
1  my  make  up.  But  father  al- 
)wed  that  the  next  thing  would 
e  a  red  necktie  and  so  on  till  a 
isgraceful  end. 

And  wTe  used  to  have  parties. 

Ve  havo  parties  now,  but  the 
ind  that  are  to  be  avoided  as 
ne  would  avoid  a  headache.  I 
sed  to  take  Her  to  parties  and, 
elieve  me,  it  took  oodles  of 
ourage  to  go  to  Her  home  and 
ike  Her  out  right  before  Her 
arents.  At  first  I  didn’t  go  to 
lat  extreme,  but  would  stand 
utside  the  house  and  whistle 
ntil  I  would  be  rewarded  by 
:eing  Her  emerge  from  the  front 
oorway  with  a  parting,  “Yes, 

’ll  be  home  early”  to  Her  par- 
its.  Gosh,  it  was  exciting! 

There  may  be  finer  thrills  in 
lis  world  awaiting  me  than  the 


Whistling  to  let  “Her”  know  he  was  without 

thrill  I  got  when  I  took  my  sweetie  out 
for  a  buggy  ride  for  the  very  first  time. 
I  was  very  young  and  not  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  entrusted  with  our  horse  and 
canopy  top  phaeton.  But  I  know  that 
I  shall  never  have  so  thrilling  a  ride  as 
the  first  time  I  was  allowed  to  take  Her 
out  in  that  phaeton.  I  wish  I  had  a 
verbatim  copy  of  the  line  of  conversa¬ 
tion  that  took  place.  I  do  not  think,  in 
fact,  I  am  sure  that  I  would  not  laugh. 

Do  you  remember  the  candies  we 
used  to  buy?  I  recall  a  little  fluted  pan 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter 
that  contained  a  mushy  sort  of  sweet 
that  we  called  ice  cream.  A  little  tin 
spoon  to  match  with  which  we  dug  the 


“She  would  take  the  dain¬ 
tiest  kind  of  a  little  sip” 


stuff  out  and  the  whole  thing  for 
a  penny.  And  then  there  was  the 
long  black  “lickrish”  shoe¬ 
strings.  I  do  not  believe  I  could 
eat  it  now  as  the  taste  comes 
back  to  me.  But  how  we  did 
love  the  licorice  flavor.  At  the 
drug  store  we  would  buy  “lick¬ 
rish  root,”  and  in  school  we 
would  gnaw  and  twist  and  pull 
with  our  teeth  at  this  most  suc¬ 
culent  piece  of  wood.  But  I 
don’t  believe  I  could  do  it  now. 

And  do  you  remember  the 
candy  hearts  with  sayings  on 
them?  Some  of  the  more  dar¬ 
ing  mottoes  that  were  never 
censored  by  the  sponsor  of  pub¬ 
lic  morals  ran  like  this:  “Re¬ 
member  me,”  “I  love  you,” 
“May  I  C  U  home?”  “Ah, 
there,”  “You  beauty,”  “Be 
mine,”  “Forever  thine,”  etc., 
etc.  We  passed  these  in  school 
to  the  particular  little  girlie  that 
chanced  to  be  first  in  our 
affections.  And  if  She  was  the 
kind  of  a  sport  you  hoped  She 
was  She  would  reciprocate  in 
kind.  But  if  She  spurned  your 
love  your  candy  heart  of  white 
with  pink  letters  would  read 
something  like  this:  “I  hate 
you,”  “You  naughty  boy,  be¬ 
have,”  “Touch  me  not,”  “Tra-la- 
la,”  “Indifference,”  etc. 

Those  were  the  days  when  public 
morals  were  allowed  to  go  hang  and 
boys  and  girls  might  pass  the  candy 
hearts  without  fear  of  public  censor. 
Neither  was  there  fear  of  germs  from 
drinking  out  of  the  same  dipper.  It 
really  was  a  dipper,  a  tin  one  in  a 
wooden  bucket,  and  it  sat  in  cool  repose 
of  a  hot  day  in  the  cloak  room.  And 
you  came  running  in  out  of  breath, 
hung  your  hat  or  cap  on  a  hook  and, 
grabbing  the  dipper,  you  slopped  all 
over  the  floor  in  order  to  take  a  drink 
on  the  run.  A  wet  and  oozy  place  was 
this  floor  upon  which  rested  the  bench 
that  held  the  pail  of  drinking  water. 
And  we  all  drank  out  of  the 
same  dipper,  our  enemy,  our 
sweetie,  our  pal  and  our  darn 
ol’  teacher. 

And  if  it  was  an  especially 
hot  afternoon  the  teacher,  tak¬ 
ing  pity,  would  allow  one  of  us 
to  be  “monitor”  and  pass  the 
bucket  and  dipper.  Gee,  it  was 
great  if  you  were  the  one  to  go 
up  one  aisle  and  down  the  other 
like  a  good  Samaritan.  How  the 
old  heart  beat  as  you  came  to 
Her  and  She  took  the  daintiest 
kind  of  a  little  sip  and  you  real¬ 
ized  that  She  drank  much  nicer 
than  anyone  else. 

There  are  so  many  things  to 
remember.  One  thing  just  leads 
to  another.  There  is  no  end  to 
them,  and  if  I  was  a  great  doctor 
I  think  I  should  dose  my  paflent 
with  a  few  “remember  whens.” 
It  is  bound  to  revive  the  aging 
one,  to  be  quieting  to  the  nerves 
and  a  surcease  from  grown-up 
worries. 

And  besides  it’s  a  lot  of  fun. 
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WHEN  I  WALKED  THE  STREETS 

A  STRANGER 


WHEN  Yaroslav  reads  in  the 
newspapers  that  great  num¬ 
bers  of  aliens  are  besieging 
the  government  offices  for 
passports  to  leave  this  country  and  re¬ 
turn  to  their  native  villages  in  Italy, 
Greece,  Portugal,  Czechoslovakia — es¬ 
pecially  when  he  reads  as  far  as  this, 
he  pauses,  and  smiles. 

For  he  was  an  alien,  a  Czechoslovak, 
and  he,  too,  caught  the  home  fever,  and 
left  this  country  for  his  native  land. 
Thereby  hangs  the  tale! 

His  experience — the  story  of  which 
I  am  about  to  repeat — is  not,  I  might 
say  at  once,  peculiar  only  to  immigrants 
and  aliens,  or  to  Czechoslovaks.  It  is, 
rather,  peculiar  to  human  nature  in 
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general.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many 
who  read  this  wall  recognize,  as  I  have 
done,  the  reflection  of  an  experience 
of  their  own. 

There  are  perhaps  no  immigrants  of 
whom  so  little  is  known  as  the  Czechs. 
The  word  “Czech”  is  so  strange  to  most 
of  us  that  when  we  see  it  in  print  we 
do  not  know  how  to  pronounce  it  and 
when  we  hear  it  spoken  we  do  not  rec¬ 
ognize  it  as,  for  instance,  when  I  say 
to  an  editor,  “I  want  to  tell  you  about 

the  Czech - ”  and  he  looks  up  with 

quick  disgust  to  say,  “Don’t  tell  me  that 


your  check  has  been  lost  in  the  mail 
again!” 

Call  the  Czech  by  another  name— 
not  half  so  sweet  to  him  let  it  be  said— 
by  the  misnomer  of  “Austrian,”  and  wc 
recognize  him  as  a  more  familiar  figure 
in  our  midst.  The  Czech  (or  Bo¬ 
hemian,  as  we  used  to  call  him)  has  , 
generally  found  it  hopeless  attempting  I 
to  explain  to  Americans  that  he  is  not 
a  Teuton  at  all,  and  not  an  “Austrian; 
that  his  country  is  Czechoslovakia,  ot 
Bohemia ;  that  it  was  once  a  free  anr 
independent  Slavic  nation  (the  sair.’  j 
folkstock  as  the  Russians),  and  fell  un  i 
der  Austrian  government  dominatior 
only  by  military  force. 

To  a  Czech  it  is  a  crime  against  hi 
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nate  reserve  to  air  his  personal  ex- 
riences  and  emotions  It  was  only 
ter  a  long  session  that  Yaroslav,  who 
a  typical  Czechoslovak — tall,  blond, 
taring  glasses  and  distinctly  educated 
aking,  proud,  sensitive,  musical,  artistic 
•related  to  me  his  adventures  employed 
a  laborer  (a  fall  in  the  economic 
ale  so  common  in  the  experience  of 
imigrants),  as  a  common  laborer  in 
New  York  button  factory. 

“I  was  born  in  a  small  village”  he 
id,  “in  the  northwestern  part  of  what 
is  Austria.  My  father  was  a  farmer, 
jr  cottage,  made  of  stone,  consisted 
ainly  of  one  room.  In  that  room 
pnerations  had  been  born.’  A  high 
one  wall,  on  which  a  vine  was  grow¬ 
th,  ran  even  with  the  front  of  the  house, 
erectly  against  it  was  the  narrow 
inding  road,  the  only  street  in  the 
llage. 

LIFE  was  very  hard.  The  winters 
were  severe  and  long;  we  were 
lactically  snowbound  until  April.  Every 
rmer  raised  his  own  flax  for  spinning 
5th.  In  the  village  there  were  no  regu- 
r  shoe  shops,  or  clothing  stores,  or 
ilor  shops.  When  a  farmer  needed 
oes  or  clothes,  he  called  the  tailor  or 
bbler  into  the  house,  where  he  stayed 
itil  the  family  was  fitted  out. 

“There  was  no  school  in  our  own  vil- 
*e,  and  I  had  to  go  to  the  school  of  a 
dghboring  town.  Running,  I  could  get 
lere  in  half  an  hour.  In  the  very  rough 
bather  my  mother  —  who  was  deter- 
lined  that  I  should  be  educated — car¬ 
ed  me  on  her  back,  twice  a  day, 
Irough  some  of  the  greatest  blizzards. 
“When  I  was  twelve  years  old  I  was 
:nt  to  a  higher  school.  Then  I  began 
get  notions  in  my  head.  The  village 
ilor  did  not  come  up  to  the  mark 
ay  more.  My  mother  had  always  made 
:y  shirts;  she  sewed  them  by  hand, 

,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  sewing 
:achine.  She  could  not  see  very  well, 
.t  my  new  school  I  became  dissatisfied 
ith  the  looks  of  my  home-made  shirt, 
id  complained  to  my  mother  that  the 
itches  on  the  collar  were  long  and 
leven.  Also,  I  wanted  to  see  the 
eat  city  of  Prague,  for  I  heard  of  it 
.  the  ‘Rome  of  the  North,’  whose 
very  stone  has  a  history.’  My  mother 
id  a  saying  with  which  she  pacified 
e:  ‘Wait  until  Prague  passes,  and 
:en  you  will  see  it!’ 

“Suddenly  my  father  died,  our  estate 
as  divided  and  our  home  broken  up. 
he  farm  went  to  my  older  brother, 
e  had  to  give  so  much  money  to  me 
id  to  each  of  the  sisters  to  reimburse 
i  for  our  share.  As  a  boy  I  did  not 
it  very  much.  The  sisters  got  more; 
ley  had  to  have  their  dowry. 

“With  the  little  money  thus  falling 
)  me,  and  with  an  additional  sum 
hich  came  from  my  grandfather,  who 
as  the  largest  farmer  in  the  village, 
finally  went  to  Prague,  and  in  due 
me  I  entered  the  University.  There 
ie  relation  between  the  German  and 
ie  Czech  students  was  very  strained, 
ne  day  a  number  of  German  students 
ho  were  drunk  threw  stones  at  Czechs, 
he  latter  retaliated,  really  in  defense 
>r  their  lives,  whereupon  the  police, 
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who  were,  of  course,  German,  as  were 
most  governmental  officers,  arrested  the 
Czechs  for  making  a  riot!  Most  of  the 
professors  at  that  time  were  German, 
the  kind  who  cared  for  nothing  so  much 
in  the  world  as  their  little  job  and  desk 
and  to  worship  the  Kaiser’s  eagle.  We 
were  not  allowed  to  be  taught  anything 
about  the  history  of  our  subjugation. 
We  were  obliged  to  use  German  in 
school.  All  Czech  people  were  patri¬ 
otic  towards  their  cause  for  freedom, 
but  the  young  students  were  fiery  and 
outspoken. 

“To  the  Czech  education  is  a  passion. 
Give  him  books,  music  and  mental 
work,  and  he  will  have  resources  of 
pleasure  and  entertainment  within  him¬ 
self.  At  this  time  I  myself  was  living 
with  all  the  advantages  of  the  city  of 
Prague  and  its  many  sources  of  special 
enjoyment.  There  were  three  operas, 
playing  every  day  and  twice  on  Sun¬ 
day,  besides  a  Symphony  orchestra 
which  gave  an  equal  number  of  con¬ 
certs — all  at  prices  for  students  of  only 
fifty  cents  for  the  best  seats.  I  could 
even  go  for  ten  cents  in  very  good 
space  standing.  I  went  almost  every 
evening.  Altogether,  I  was  supremely 
happy.  Then  came  the  calamity. 

“My  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of 
my  nation’s  freedom  from  German  rule 
went  further  than  pleased  some  of  the 
special  German  bureaucrats.  My”  case 
was  summarily  considered,  and  I  was 
expelled. 

“In  my  bitter  disappointment  over 
the  termination  of  my  educational  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  with  my  heart  boiling 
against  our  national  and  individual  in¬ 
justices,  it  was  natural  that  I  should 
turn  my  eyes  to  that  ‘refuge  of  the 
oppressed,’  the  ‘land  of  freedom  and  of 
opportunity,’  the  United  States  of 
America. 

WITH  big  ideas  of  the  love  and 
welcome  which  I  should  find 
here,  and  the  opportunities  for  educa¬ 
tion  and  success  which  awaited  me,  I 
arrived  at  Ellis  Island  an  immigrant. 

“I  do  not  like  to  tell  you  with  how 
little  money  I  came.  I  remember  the 
shock  it  was  to  me  when  I  discovered 
how  much  more  expensive  than  in 
Prague  was  the  board  and  room,  and 
how  high  the  price  of  tuition  at  any 
university.  Urged  by  the  horror  of  my 
vanishing  funds,  and  by  the  equal 
horror  of  the  thought  of  attempting  to 
borrow,  I  went  to  work  in  the  only  way 
that  I  saw  open  at  the  time — as  a  laborer. 
I  was  not  even  a  skilled  laborer.  I 
swept  the  floor  of  a  button  factory. 

“What  I  suffered  during  this  period, 
my  peculiar  feeling  of  hurt  pride,  of 
bafflement  and  impotence,  would  be 
difficult  to  describe.  I  gradually  sank 
into  a  morbid  mental  condition,  and 
somehow  blamed  America  for  all  my 
woes.  Where  was  all  that  famous  op¬ 
portunity  for  foreigners  by  which  I  had 
been  lured  to  America,  where  was  that 
boasted  cordiality,  that  helpful  spirit? 
A  common  laborer’s  job  was  all  they 
had  to  offer  me!  It  was  not  alone  my 
distaste  for  the  labor,  nor  my  disap¬ 
pointment  over  my  education,  nor  yet 


my  poverty — and  at.  first  I  earned  only 
$9.00  a  week  and  had  to  live  in  one  of 
those  terrible  little  attic  rooms  that  you 
have  seen  as  you  passed  on  the  elevated 
trains — it  was  not  these  conditions  that 
I  blamed  for  my  unhappiness,  but  the 
fact  that  I  was  not  taken  into  the  heart 
of  the  Americans. 

“Even  the  opera,  which  had  been  such 
an  important  part  of  my  life,  was  barred 
to  me  on  account  of  its  high  cost.  This 
seemed  to  me  typical,  symbolic,  of  my 
whole  welcome  in  America — I  was  shut 
out. 

“I  worked  on  at  the  unaccustomed 
toil,  hungry  often  for  food,  hungry  also 
for  the  society  of  people  of  my  own 
education  (and  it  was  among  the 
Americans  that  I  wanted  it) — but,  most 
of  all,  yearning,  starving  for  friendship. 
This  was  the  outstanding  feature  of  my 
whole  experience — I  felt  that  I  was 
given  the  cold  shoulder.  What  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  cruelty  of  any  big 
city,  I  ascribed  as  special  to  American 
character  in  general.  Americans,  I 
thought,  were  cruelly  neglectful  of  me, 
a  stranger  in  their  country. 

“My  feeling  of  being  a  stranger,  of  its 
being  impossible  ever  to  matriculate  into 
American  life,  was  confirmed  by  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  street  one  day  an  old  friend 
from  Prague.  He  greeted  me  eagerly, 
and  we  fell  at  once  to  talking  about  our 
position  in  America  ‘Ah,  Yaroslav,’  he 
said,  ‘in  this  country  ever  we  shall  walk 
the  streets  as  strangers.’ 

“I  kept  on  at  the  button  factory,  but 
soon  I  bettered  my  position.  From  a 
common  laborer  I  became  a  skilled  work¬ 
man.  I  learned  to  bore  holes  and  to 
‘finish.’  My  salary  increased  and, 
thanks  to  the  habits  of  economy  that 
I  had  been  forced  to  learn,  I  saved 
a  good  part  of  my  earnings.  Mean¬ 
time  I  went  every  night  to  the  special 
American  library  for  Czech  people  and 
studied  English.  A  great  event  came 
about — my  country  threw  off  the  Ger¬ 
man  yoke;  she  became  free  again.  The 
papers  spoke  often  of  the  opportunities 
for  cheap  land  in  Europe.  My  mother 
wrote  that  my  oldest  brother  had  died, 
and  she  urged  that  I  come  back  and 
take  possession  of  the  old  place.  The 
rate  of  exchange  on  money  was  such 
that,  by  transferring  my  savings  to  a 
foreign  bank,  I  could  almost  double  my 
capital,  I  could  become  comparatively 
rich. 

IN  my  fancied  aloneness  in  America, 
I  dwelt  upon  .the  lost  pleasures  of 
Czechoslovakia.  I  sentimentalized  over 
the  beauties  of  my  old  home,  and  over 
the  health  and  happiness  which  awaited 
me  there.  Evidently  to  that  old  home 
itself  I  ascribed  all  the  lost  joys  which 
are  simply  common  to '  childhood  any¬ 
where.  Then  word  came  that  my 
mother  had  died.  My  loneliness  and 
melancholy  were  greatly  intensified. 
My  fancy  dwelt  upon  that  stone  cot¬ 
tage  and  its  big  living  room,  that  great 
historic  room  where  generations  had 
been  bom.  I  enthused  over  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  high  wall  with  its  picturesque 
vine.  Even  the  village  road  became,  in 
my  homesick  fancies,  glorified  into  the 
historic  avenue  of  an  ancient  stronghold. 
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Thus  I  dreamed,  until  out  of  it 
all  there  formed  an  impelling 
resolution  to  go  back. 

“During  this  period  my  atti¬ 
tude  toward  America  became  one 
of  criticism.  I  was  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  rejected  lover.  All  the 
virtues  of  my  beloved,  since  my 
rejection,  had  become  faults. 

When  I  walked  down  the  street  I 
compared  everything  with  some¬ 
thing  which  I  fancied  superior  in 
my  own  country.  I  deplored  the 
fact  that  the  great  city  of  New 
York  had  only  one  opera,  which 
— in  a  country  boasting  of  de¬ 
mocracy — was  at  a  price  only  for 
the  rich.  Fellow  workmen  who 
were  Americans  seemed  to  be 
more  ignorant  than  Czechoslovaks 
in  similar  positions.  One  evening 
I  was  invited  into  an  American 
home — a  very  rare  experience  for 
me.  To  show  me  special  honor 
and  hospitality  (it  was  before 
America  got  into  the  war),  they 
played  to  me — a  Czech — the  Aus¬ 
trian  national  anthem! 

“It  is  a  saying  among  all  the 
foreigners  that  American  college 
professors  ‘are  very  quickly 
baked.’  Even  the  American  wom¬ 
en  I  disapproved  of.  They 
seemed  to  me  extravagant,  lack¬ 
ing  in  domestic  skill  and  a  proper 
sense  of  the  true  feminine  sphere, 
thinking  only  of  the  expensive 
adornment  of  their  bodies  and 
unmindful  of  the  cultural  adorn¬ 
ment  of  their  minds! 

“It  was  in  this  attitude  that  I 
left  America  to  return  to  my  be¬ 
loved  native  land. 

“I  finally  arrived  in  the  city  of 
Prague.  While  there  I  met  a 
business  man  who  had  lived  long 
in  America.  I  remember  the 
funny  gesture  that  he  made — I  recog¬ 
nized  it  as  so  typically  American — 
when  he  said,  ‘Good  night  —  I  would 
not  stay  here  if  you  paid  me!’  I 
questioned  him.  I  was  vitally  inter¬ 
ested.  He  said,  ‘In  business  here  the 
atmosphere  of  great  enterprise  is  miss¬ 
ing.  Everything  seems  individual, 
primitive,  small;  one  misses  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  great  organization,  great  affairs. 
He  told  me  further  that  he  had  planned 
to  go  into  some  office  and  apply  his 
new  American-learned  methods  for  push¬ 
ing  the  business  ahead  fast,  but  that  he 
found  himself  up  against  a  wall  of  old 
traditions.  He  was  returning  to  America 
where  he  need  not  stand  behind  any¬ 
body,  he  said,  -where  the  opportunities 
were  a  great  wide  field  with  plenty  of 
room  for  everybody,  so  that  you  could 
shoot  out  in  any  direction  and  as  fast 
as  you  pleased. 

“This  conversation  gave  me  some¬ 
thing  of  a  shock.  Still,  I  thought,  as 
I  turned  it  over  in  my  mind,  he  had 
gone  to  the  city;  that  was  a  different 
proposition  from  mine.  I  was  going 
back  to  the  soil;  I  was  doing  a  more 
fundamental  thing.  On  the  land  I 
would  be  free  as  he  in  America,  vdthout 
the  disadvantages  of  living  among  a 
people  who  were  selfish  and  cold. 

“I  shall  never  forget  my  surprise 


“1  sentimentalized  over  the  beauties  of  my  old  home,  an, 


at  my  own  attitude  that  day  -when  I 
went  to  the  Prague  public  library  to  get 
a  book.  How  many  times  before  had 
I  gone  through  that  familiar  perform¬ 
ance  of  standing  in  a  long  line  before 
a  tiny  window  waiting  my  turn.  I 
newly  perceived  that  the  attitude  of 
the  librarian,  behind  his  little  window', 
was  one  of  zealously  guarding  the  life 
of  the  books,  rather  than  of  service  to 
his  customers.  I  compared  this  with 
the  system  in  that  library  in  America, 
where  I  had  spent  so  many  lonely  eve¬ 
nings  with  great  numbers  of  splendid 
volumes  freely  accessible  on  the  shelves. 
Also,  I  was  amazed  at  my  own  wrath 
when  I  ordered  a  parcel  from  one  of 
the  larger  stores  and  it  was  not  de¬ 
livered — quite  as  a  matter  of  course — 
at  the  specified  time.  In  America,  I 
said,  they  would  have  got  to  me  when 
they  promised. 

“If  I  was  still  enthusiastic  over 
settling  again  in  my  own  country,  I  was 
somewhat  sobered.  Keeping  my  cour¬ 
age  up,  however,  I  journeyed  out  into 
the  country  and  arrived  at  the  village 
where  I  had  gone  to  school.  I  started 
at  once  on  foot  for  my  own  town.  I 
was  surprised  to  notice  how  familiar 
was  every  stick  and  stone  along  the 
way.  Soon,  from  a  hill,  I  saw  the 
cluster  of  roofs  which  -was  my  own 


village.  It  was  Sunday  morning.  The 
church  bells  were  ringing.  How  well  I 
remembered  their  sound.  A  real  thrill 
of  joy  went  through  my  breast. 

“I  went  on  eagerly,  and  came  to  my 
own  village.  That  village  road,  as 
familiar  as  my  own  face,  now  seemed 
strangely  smaller,  narrower,  no  longer 
filling  me  with  pride  and  romance,  but 
appearing  sordid,  dingy.  The  muddy 
gutters  ran  close  to  the  doorsteps,  in 


MR.  VONDROUS,  whose 
etchings  illustrate  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  is  himself  an  interesting 
example  of  a  Czechoslovak  who 
has  become  Americanized. 

He  was  bom  in  Czechoslova¬ 
kia  in  1884,  and  came  to  this 
country  when  he  was  nine  years 
old  He  studied  art  in  New 
York,  and  later  returned  to 
Prague,  in  his  native  country,  to 
further  his  studies  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  architectura 
beauties  cf  that  ancient  city 
His  etchings  were  awarded  a 
medal  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 


er  the  health  and  happiness  which  awaited  me 


the  yards  the  conspicuous  manure  piles 
often  drained  close  to  the  drinking 
wells.  Something  caught  my  eye — a 
street  sign,  a  mark  of  progress  indeed, 
for  the  street  had  never  before  boasted 
a  name.  I  smiled  to  myself  as  I  read 
it — 'Boulevard  President  Wilson!’  Sev¬ 
eral  neighbors  came  running  out  to  greet 
me.  How  curiously  familiar  were  those 
old  faces,  as  if  I  had  left  but  the  day 
before,  and  yet  as  I  looked  at  them  with 


position,  and  have  received  va¬ 
rious  prizes  from  other  art  ex¬ 
hibits. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Yondrous  is  a  Czech  through  and 
through,  with  an  ardent  love  for 
the  country  of  his  birth  (which 
he  says  makes  him  no  less  an 
American),  his  work  is  thor¬ 
oughly  Anglo-American.  Art 
critics  say  that  it  displays  a 
special  ability  to  seize  and  pre¬ 
sent  the  character  of  a  locality, 
and  that  therefore  it  possesses 
high  potentialities  for  reflecting 
American  life  in  its  best  light. 


there” 


some  new  far-away  thoughts  in  my  head, 
they  seemed  to  have  fallen  in  my  esti¬ 
mation  —  how  old-fashioned  they  ap¬ 
peared,  how  out  of  the  world.  They 
crowded  around  me  eagerly,  and  I  found 
myself  quite  a  lion  and  hero  because 
I  had  been  to  that  great  country, 
America;  there  was  a  glamour  about 
me  for  the  distance  I  had  traveled  and 
the  sights  that  I  had  seen.  It  was 
rather  sweet  to  be  so  admired  and 
looked  up  to;  I  confess  that  I  was  will¬ 
ing  to  prolong  it  a  little.  A  new  real¬ 
ization  came  upon  me  —  it  was  that 
these  people,  when  they  found  that  I 
had  come  to  settle  in  their  midst  again, 
even  those  simple  people  would  lose 
their  special  admiration;  they  would 
have  a  reaction — the  thought  became 
suddenly  disagreeable  to  me — they  would 
think,  ‘Pooh,  he  is  no  better  than  our¬ 
selves  !  ’ 

“I  hurried  on  to  my  own  cottage.  I 
came  to  the  stone  wall — that  wall  so 
high  in  my  fancy.  I  stood  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  astonishment  —  how  it  had 
shrunk ! 

“I  went  on,  through  the  yard,  and 
into  the  house.  I  entered  the  door¬ 
way  into  that  room.  I  cannot  describe 
my  amazement — its  smallness  and  the 
lowness  of  its  ceilings  —  that  room 
where  ‘generations  had  been  bom!’ 


“How  primitive  and  backward 
seemed  it  all.  I  suddenly  realized 
that  the  glorification  of  my  home 
had  been  a  malady  —  not  real 
grievance  toward  America,  but 
simple  homesickness.  I  was 
cured  in  a  flash! 

“Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  stayed 
only  one  night — sleeping  on  one 
of  those  famous  featherbeds!  I 
returned  the  next  day  to  Prague. 
There  I  joined  friends  and  soon 
returned  to  America.  With  what 
a  different  feeling  than  when  I 
left  did  I  approach  the  shores. 
My  friends  were  newcomers,  and 
when  we  landed  it  fell  to  me  to 
show  them  around.  I  was  amused 
at  my  own  enthusiasm.  I  found 
it  a  pleasant  sensation  to  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  so  much  familiarity 
with  so  splendid  a  country,  and 
to  be  able  to  speak  English  freely 
— thanks  to  having  been  left  alone 
many  evenings  to  spend  them  at 
the  public  library!  I  felt  a  pride 
in  everything,  a  new  proprietor- 
s  h  i  p.  With  indignation  I  an¬ 
swered  all  criticisms.  Always  my 
attitude  was  one  of  love  and  ad¬ 
miration — it  was  ‘My  America!’ 

“It  was  thus  I  came  back  to 
America  to  stay,  and  this  time  as 
to  a  familiar  room,  where  I  was 
no  longer  ‘afraid  of  the  dark.’ 
With  the  money  that  I  had  left  I 
entered  a  university  and  took  up 
studies  where  I  had  left  them  in 
Prague.  I  am  still  at  the  uni¬ 
versity.  The  kindly  and  demo¬ 
cratic  attitude  of  my  teachers  is 
a  constant  source  of  inspiration 
and  encouragement.  I  am  soon  to 
receive  my  degree.  Then  I  shall 
enter  business  in  this  wonderful 
country  where  everybody  is  given 
a  free  opportunity  to  ‘help  them¬ 
selves!’  I  am  going  to  get  along. 

“Really  there  isn’t  anything  like 
America  in  the  world — certainly  not  for 
those  who  have  come  here  from  other 
countries.  Take,  for  example,  this  idea 
of  ‘help  yourself.’  When  I  had  first 
arrived  I  had  the  idea  of  going  into  a 
little  business  for  myseT.  I  spoke  to 
an  American  gentleman  about  it  and  he 
took  the  attitude  of  ‘Help  yourself — go 
as  far  as  you  like.’  This  I  "did  not  then 
understand.  I  misconstrued  it.  I  was 
awed  by  the  great  American  hustle  and 
activity,  by  the  intricate  organization  of 
labor,  by  the  speed  of  New  World  busi¬ 
ness  methods.  I  did  not  feel  confident 
that  I  could  keep  up  the  pace.  ‘Help 
yourself’  held  out  to  my  sick  spirit  no 
cordial  invitation;  it  sounded  to  me  like 
‘Shift  for  yourself.’  I  felt  that  someone 
should  hold  out  a  hand  and  help  me. 
Now  I  understand  what  this  American 
meant  when  he  gave  me  that  advice. 

I  can  see  he  was  really  inviting  me  to 
seize  America’s,  opportunities.  My  failure 
to  understand  him  was  due  to  my  failure 
to  understand  America. 

“Just  one  thing  more — it  has  to  do 
with  my  former  criticisms  of  America 
and  all  things  American.  I  just  want 
to  say— about  the  American  women — 
well,  you  see  it  was  like  this — I  am  en¬ 
gaged  to  one!” 


THE  MARCH  OF  THE 
RED  CROSS 


A  continued  story  of  accomplishments 
in  many  parts  of  the  world;  the  roll-call 
and  its  results ;  how  the  chapters  are 
succeeding  under  the  peace-time  plan 


IN  the  dawn  of  his¬ 
tory,  when  Adam  was 
encountering  new  an¬ 
imals  and  scenes,  it 
is  probable  that  once  he 
had  hit  upon  a  name  for  a 
thing  he  thereupon  lost  in¬ 
terest.  He  had  done  his 
part.  He  had  other  things 
to  think  of. 

*  =f=  * 

The  failing  has  descended  down  the 
centuries  to  the  present.  For  instance, 
a  business  man  of  fairly  wide  interests 
was  asked  the  other  day  what  the  Red 
Cross  was  doing  in  his  town — a  small 
industrial  city  in  New  Jersey — and  he 
replied:  “Why,  I  don’t  know.  Waiting 
for  the  next  war,  I  suppose.” 

He  had  named  the  Red  Cross  in  his 
own  mind :  it  was  an  organization  to 
relieve  suffering  in  war;  and  he  was  no 
longer  interested  in  wars.  He  had  done 
his  part.  He  had  other  things  to  think 
of. 

What  was  particularly  striking  about 
this  instance,  however,  was  not  the  fresh 
proof  of  the  single-track  mind.  It  was 
that  within  a  thousand  yards  of  where 
he  spoke — in  the  foreign  section — the 
Red  Cross  was  not  only  proving  con¬ 
clusively  at  that  moment  that  it  was 
not  merely  an  organization  to  relieve 
suffering  in  war;  but  it  was  proving  also 
that  it  was  rot  waiting  for  anything 
at  all,  and  that  you  could  no  more  com¬ 
press  its  aims  within  the  limits  of  a 
phrase  than  you  could  tag  with  a  word 
all  the  efforts  of  humanity. 

The  proof  was  very  plainly  named, 
too;  “Red  Cross  Community  House,” 
it  said  in  small  letters  over  the  doorway 
of  an  ordinary  house  in  this  poor  quar¬ 
ter.  Inside,  at  the  moment,  were  about 


forty  little  girls,  daughters  of  foreigners, 
engaged  in  constructing  in  cardboard  a 
model  room  for  a  doll’s  house,  each 
child  making  her  own  rug,  curtains  and 
furniture  and  choosing  her  own  pic¬ 
tures— all  learning  unconsciously  Ameri¬ 
can  principles  of  good  housekeeping,  the 
beauty  of  harmonious  color  schemes,  the 
necessity  of  good  furniture  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  selecting  good  pictures. 

In  another  room  some  of  the  mothers 
of  these  children  were  learning  from  the 
housekeeper  how  to  cook  the  baby  foods 
which  the  doctor  in  the  baby  clinic 
downstairs  had  shown  them  to  be  best 
for  infants  not  yet  interested  in  dolls’ 
houses  and  greatly  interested  in  nour¬ 
ishing  meals.  An  office,  a  kitchen,  a 
baby  clinic  and  milk  station,  classrooms 
and  a  clubroom,  furnished  on  a  simple 
scale — all  were  in  full  operation  under 
the  direction  of  a  Red  Cross  secretary. 

A  short  conversation  with  this  secre¬ 
tary  might  have  run  something  like  this: 

“Oh,  yes,  the  thing  seems  quite  a  suc¬ 
cess.  There  are  about  twelve  hundred 
children  using  the  house  now,  and  we 
have  been  going  only  four  months.  We 
have  a  hundred  and  fifty  babies  at  the 
clinics,  and  perhaps  seventy-five  moth¬ 
ers  attending  cooking.  Let’s  say  fifteen 
hundred  people,  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  all  iold.  That’s  not  so  bad,  is  it? 


“You  see,  our  Red 
Cross  shop  was  quite  a 
success,  and  we  had  the 
money,  and  it  seemed  to 
almost  everyone  that  there 
was  need  for  a  few  such 
houses  or  centers  in  the 
poorer  parts  of  town — and 
the  other  organizations 
didn’t  have  the  resources 
to  undertake  anything  of 
the  kind.  So  we  got  the  consent  of 
headquarters  and  rented  this  house  and 
bought  the  equipment  and  got  all  the 
other  welfare  organizations  in  town  to 
go  in  on  it  with  us,  so  that  now  I  simply 
plan  the  activities,  with  the  help  of  a 
few  volunteer  workers,  and  the  welfare 
organizations  furnish  all  the  expert  as¬ 
sistance. 

“Our  Charity  society  furnishes  the 
housekeeper,  who  teaches  the  cooking, 
for  instance;  and  the  doctor  and  the 
nurse  come  from  our  visiting  nurse  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  so  on.  Our  local  Red  Cross 
chapter  simply  extends  the  funds  and 
keeps  me  here  to  direct  the  general 
activities. 

“The  goal  for  which  we  are  working 
is  obvious,  of  course.  We  want  to  make 
some  community  houses  like  these  strong 
factors  in  Americanizing  our  foreign 
population.  We  are  planning  a  course 
in  English  next  for  these  mothers,  and 
want  to  fix  up  club  rooms  for  men  as 
soon  as  we  can  get  a  place  for  our  little 
mothers’  league  work  and  the  home  care 
of  the  sick  equipment. 

“We  think — and  our  visitors  are  posi¬ 
tive — that  we  can  see  a  distinct  improve-  i 
ment  in  the  neighborhood  already,  and 
we  are  looking  forward  now  to  doing 
something  similar  in  the  other  poorer 
parts  of  the  town  where  the  need  exists. 
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“It’s  mighty  well  worth  while,  isn’t  it?” 
*  *  *  *  * 

That  is  what  our  business  man  had 
Imost  under  his  nose  as  he  spoke — a 
hing,  you  will  admit,  quite  far  removed 
rom  wars  and  Balkans  and  foreign 
elief. 

And  yet  this  idea  was  quite  excus- 
,ble.  Under  the  circumstances  most 
people  perhaps  might  have  given  the 
ame  answer  as  he.  A  reputation  is  not 
hade  or  lost  over  night.  If  he  had  said 
hat  the  Red  Cross  was  running  a  com- 
nunity  house  he  would  not  have  been 
tating  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  facts! 
rind  even  if  he  had  known  all  the  facts 
ibout  the  new  Red  Cross,  he  might 
lave  found  it  difficult  to  give  any  an- 
,wer  that  would  have  been  compre- 
tensive.  For,  aside  from  foreign  relief, 
t  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult,  day 
)y  day,  to  characterize  promptly  or 
weepingly  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross, 
rhe  opportunities  for  service  cannot  all 
>e  visualized  and  catalogued  ahead  of 
ime  at  National  Headquarters.  They 
ire  bound  to  be  as  varied  as  are  the 
ieeds  of  the  thousands  of  diverse  com- 
nunities  scattered  throughout  the  United 
itates.  Considered  either  in  its  health 
tspect  or  its  social  aspect,  a  view  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  a  New  Jersey  industrial 
:ity  is  bound  to  be  radically  different 
rom  a  view  of  it  in  a  Colorado  beet 
ugar  county.  During  the  war  it  broke 
ill  conceptions  of  the  word  organization, 
t  became  such  a  universal  medium  of 
Holding  out  the  helping  hand  that  it 
Inded  by  being  simply  a  concrete  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  spirit  of  America,  guided 
;o  far  as  possible  by  a  group  of  men 
tnd  women  into  effective  channels.  To- 
lay,  that  spirit  is  being  applied  to  local 
American  conditions  in  accordance  with 
he  broad  powers  granted  to  the  organ¬ 
ization  in  its  Congres¬ 
sional  Charter. 

In  One  Ohio  City 
In  one  Ohio  City,  for 
nstance,  the  local  chap- 
£x  has  become  aroused 
o  the  health  needs  of 
ts  community,  and  is 
:onducting  a  health 
:rusade  with  such  suc- 
:ess  that  it  has  already 
prevailed  u  p  on  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
o  supplant  a  part-time 
Health  officer  by  a  com¬ 
petent,  full-time,  experi¬ 
enced  doctor  brought  in 
from  Illinois.  In  Ken- 
ucky  trachoma  clinics 
rave  been  organized,  and 
luring  the  summer  and 
fall  hundreds  of  opera- 
ions  have  been  per¬ 
formed  which  have 
permanently  saved  the 
eyesight  of  afflicted  peo¬ 
ple,  young  and  old.  In 
Weld  County,  Colorado, 
one  of  the  largest  agri¬ 
cultural  counties  in  the 
State,  an  active  chapter 
irith  forty-nine  branches 
las  extended  its  endeav¬ 
ors  to  child  labor,  to 


Americanization,  sanitation  and  housing 
in  the  beet-sugar  region — all  pressing 
local  problems. 

At  first  sight  there  may  seem  nothing 
national,  nothing  magnificently  dramatic 
about  these  isolated  instances.  Which 
is  true,  in  a  measure.  There  is  nothing 
comparable  to  the  concentration  to  de¬ 
feat  Germany.  And  yet  all  these  en¬ 
deavors,  although  apparently  isolated, 
are  in  reality  tied  up  into  long  lines  of 
achievement,  uniting  a  community  here 
to  another  one  there,  jumping  state  lines 
and  neighborhoods,  joining  a  . Maine  vil¬ 
lage  with  an  Oregon  town,  a  Delaware 
city  with  a  Missouri  town — and  all  are 
gathered  up  in  the  marble  Red  Cross 
building  in  Washington  into  a  national 
effort  towards  health,  towards  child 
welfare  and  social  service.  In  that  mar¬ 
ble  building  these  isolated  instances 
represent  the  beginning  of  a  movement 
for  conservation  of  national  strength 
and  upbuilding  of  human  resources — a 
movement  vitally  necessary  in  a  nation 
whose  debt  has  risen  to  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-five  dollars  per  inhabi¬ 
tant,  of  whose  citizens  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  a  year  die  of  tuberculosis, 
of  whose  babies  three  hundred  thousand 
die  in  their  first  year,  and  out  of  whose 
inhabitants  a  full  seven  million  are  so 
absolutely  illiterate  as  to  be  unable  to 
sign  their  own  names. 

There  is  something  decidedly  dramatic 
and  national,  indeed,  about  these  iso¬ 
lated  instances  from  this  point  of  view! 


Leadership  in  the  Red  Cross  today 
realizes  the  extent  of  the  struggle  it  has 
entered.  As  a  result,  it  is  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  sound,  sensible,  well-balanced 
growth.  At  no  time  has  there  been  any 
idea  of  forcing  upon  a  reluctant  com¬ 


munity  any  programme  from  the  out- 
si  d  e.  The  chapters  themselves  are 
originating  their  programmes,  based  on 
their  own  problems  and  necessities,  and 
aided  by  the  expert  advice  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  social  service  peace  programme 
is  a  case  in  point.  So  far,  some  eight 
hundred  chapters  have  applied  for  au¬ 
thority  to  extend  their  efforts  in  this 
direction.  Washington  has  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  but  three  hundred. 

Why? 

In  the  first  place,  because  a  vast 
amount  of  war  work  remains  to  be  done 
—and  not  in  Europe,  but  at  home — for 
the  disabled  and  the  families  of  soldiers. 
There  must  be  a  guarantee  that  this  will 
be  finished  to  the  last  case  before  the 
future  can  be  considered.  Second,  the 
Red  Cross  must  not  duplicate  any  exist¬ 
ing  organization  merely  for  the  sake  of 
going  ahead.  The  Red  Cross  will  un¬ 
questionably  find  its  best  field  of  use¬ 
fulness  as  a  great  backer  and  helper  of 
all  progressive  agencies  for  good  citi¬ 
zenship  and  health,  and  not  in  competing 
with  some  of  them.  This  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Third,  both  the  necessity  of  the 
projected  service  and  the  soundness  of 
the  plan  for  meeting  the  necessity  must 
be  established  beyond  a  doubt,  so  that 
the  future  of  the  organization  as  a  whole 
will  not  be  affected  by  ill-advised  activi¬ 
ties  undertaken  in  its  name. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  already  clear 
that  in  thousands  of  places  the  Red 
Cross  will  have  to  go  into  business  itself. 
Before  the  war  only  three  hundred  cities 
of  the  United  States  had,  for  instance, 
any  family  work  agencies;  and  these 
were  the  result  of  years  of  development. 
Today,  the  Red  Cross  finds  itself  the 
only  organization  prepared  for  that  sort 
of  work  in  over  three  thousand  com¬ 
munities,  most  of  them 
around  eight  thousand  in 
population.  In  addition, 
the  social  spirit  aroused 
by  the  war  in  these 
smaller  communities  will 
not  permit  the  neglect 
of  conditions  and  neigh¬ 
bors  which  once  charac¬ 
terized  American  life. 

This  spirit  and  energy 
the  Red  Cross  is  being 
depended  upon  to  har¬ 
ness  and  guide.  Applica¬ 
tions  for  extension  of 
peace  work  are  pouring 
into  Washington,  con¬ 
taining  a  wide  variety  of 
plans.  The  very  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  these  chap¬ 
ters,  nevertheless,  is  the 
reason  why  the  Red 
Cross  organization  must 
go  slowly.  It  is  dealing 
with  no  war  emergency 
today;  nor  is  it  counting 
on  a  war  emotion  to  see 
it  through.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  building  for 
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the  future,  and  its  foundation  must  be 
secure.  It  must  be  sure  that  it  is  right 
before  it  goes  ahead. 

The  Roll  Call  Results 

That  it  will  go  ahead,  the  Roll  Call 
for  1920  settled  once  and  for  all.  It  is, 
indeed,  almost  impossible  to  overesti¬ 
mate  the  meaning  of  that  nation-wide 
response.  That  the  amazing  thing  had 
happened,  and  that  the  Red  Cross  had 
come  to  stay,  was  apparent  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  the  drive.  The  first 
response  held  all  the  romance  and  thrill 
of  the  incredible  campaigns  for  1918 
and  1919. 

From  the  distant  Rhine  and  the 
American  Army  of  Occupation  came  the 
first  one!  A  hundred  per  cent.!  The 
cable  was  fairly  redolent  of  the  valley 
of  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine,  the  damp 
of  Chalons,  the  mud  of  St.  Menehould 
and  the  red  roads  to  Wittlich!  No,  the 
army  did  not  forget! 

From  Siberia  came  the  next  one. 
From  Vladivostok  to  the  Urals.  Rus¬ 
sians,  Americans  and  Czecho-Slovaks 
answered  the  Roll  Call! 

Then  Guam.  The  tiny  island  pledged 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  full 
membership ! 

AND  then  came  the  American  Chap¬ 
ters’  responses,  from  Maine,  from 
California,  from  Mississippi,  from  towns 
and  villages  and  cities  in  every  State ;  in 
every  division.  “Membership  doubled,” 
more  than  a  dozen  rural  communities 
flashed  triumphantly  to  Washington 
headquarters!  General  Pershing  opened 
the  campaign  in  the  capital,  while  in 
Boston,  New  York  and  a  dozen  other 
places  the  American  Legion  came  for¬ 
ward  and  put  its  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 
a  veritable  host  in  itself.  By  the  third 
day,  despite  elections  in  many  States, 
innumerable  telegrams  told  of  quotas 
equaled,  exceeded. 

In  western  cities  block  after  block 
of  the  business  section  was  given  over 
to  arches,  floral  displays  and  advertise¬ 
ments,  although  war  display  and  meth¬ 
ods  were  not  in  vogue,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  at  parades  and  such  accom¬ 
paniments  of  the  war-time  drives.  By 
the  time  Armistice  Day  was  reached, 
although  thousands  of  chapters  had  not 
been  able  to  make  final  reports,  although 
dozens  of  big  cities  had  not  been  able 
to  complete  their  canvass  and  announce 
their  intention  of  continuing  the  cam¬ 


paign  until  every  business  house,  resi¬ 
dence  and  factory  had  been  at  least  so¬ 
licited — by  that  time,  nevertheless,  the 
amazing  fact  had  become  part  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  new  civilization — a  permanent  mem¬ 
bership  of  huge  proportions  had  in¬ 
scribed  its  name  and  given  its  backing 
to  the  banner  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  the 
future  was  assured. 

TTS  meaning  for  those  suffering  coun- 
tries  overseas  can  scarcely  be  meas¬ 
ured.  For  thousands  of  refugees  in 
Poland,  released  from  Russia  by  the 
steady  advance  of  the  Polish  armies,  for 
thousands  of  orphans,  too,  it  meant  life 
instead  of  death,  health  instead  of  dis¬ 
ease,  while  to  dozens  of  Polish  hospitals 
it  meant  the  continuance  of  those  medi¬ 
cal  supplies  and  assistance,  without 
which  they  could  no  longer  have 
operated.  It  meant  food  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  clothes  for  the  peasants. 
Above  all,  it  meant  the  strong,  healthy 
arm  of  America  until  the  Polish  Red 
Cross  could  get  on  its  feet  and  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  hard-pressed  authorities. 

For  Serbian  school  children  it  meant 
chocolate  and  bread  at  noon.  It  meant 
hospital  dispensaries  and  field  units.  In 
the  tuwn  of  Sarajevo,  in  Bosnia,  alone, 
it  meant  three  thousand  children  in 
school  with  food  enough  for  existence, 
and  not  dried  crusts  and  water,  with 
some  carrot  pie  at  noon! 

For  Rumania  it  meant  trainload  after 
trainload  of  supplies  from  Paris;  it 
meant  soup  to  the  hungry  and  the  torch 
of  enlightenment  on  health  matters  to 
all.  It  meant  eight  hospitals  for  Monte¬ 
negro  alone.  All  over  the  Balkans,  in¬ 
deed,  it  meant  the  continuance  of  that 
■work  of  relief,  and  education  and  dis¬ 
ease  prevention,  which  can  now  go  on 
until  the  people  themselves  can  take 
up  the  work  where  the  Red  Cross  lays 
it  down. 

For  France  it  meant  that  the  ware¬ 
houses  that  serve  the  devastated  regions 
would  not  close  down.  It  meant  that 
for  the  French  poilus  and  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  the  widows  and  orphans  trying  to 
start  life  anew,  there  would  still  be 
available  the  endless  variety  of  Red 
Cross  supplies.  It  meant  that  every¬ 
where  the  French  committees  would  not 
lose  their  Red  Cross  delegate  and  his 
aid  in  the  schools  and  sewing-rooms  and 
playrooms  where  over  two  hundred 
thousand  French  children  have  received 
aid  in  the  last  six  months  alone. 


For  all  Europe,  indeed,  it  meant  that 
the  Red  Cross  with  its  approximately 
twelve  hundred  workers,  its  army  sup¬ 
plies  and  camions,  its  doctors  and 
nurses,  its  thousands  of  tons  of  clothing 
going  to  Dantzig,to  Finland,  to  Poland,  to 
Constantinople  and  beyond  to  Armenia, 
its  trains  of  relief,  its  docks  at  Brest,  its 
invaluable  medical  knowledge  and  sup¬ 
plies — the  Roll  Call  meant  that  all  these 
would  still  “carry  on”  until  America’s 
obligation  was  at  last  discharged  and 
ruined  Europe  was  on  the  way  to  recov¬ 
ery. 

For  Siberia,  wTith  the  campaign  which 
the  Red  Cross  is  wraging  valiantly 
against  the  dread  diseases  of  cholera  and 
typhus,  its  meaning  was  scarcely  less. 

The  Meaning  for  America 

For  America,  of  course,  its  meaning 
does  not  lie  in  terms  of  medical  sup¬ 
plies  or  emergency  relief.  It  is  almost 
impossible,  indeed,  to  estimate  bow 
much  it  does  mean.  A  glimpse  of  the 
nineteen  twenty  membership  flag  in 
New  England  valleys,  in  the  windows  of 
Pennsylvania  miners’  cabins,  along  the 
railways  in  our  great  industrial  cities — 
this  is  only  to  see  the  surface.  Ten 
million  senior  members — not  fewer  and 
probably  more,  according  to  latest  re¬ 
ports — and  not  less  than  twelve  million 
juniors,  banded  together  into  one  organ¬ 
ization  of  mercy,  one  organization 
standing  for  ideals  of  service,  self-sacri¬ 
fice  and  love!  And  this  is  peace  time! 

HISTORY  records  no  such  fact  until 
nineteeen  seventeen — this  organiza¬ 
tion  of  democracy’s  idealism  into  a 
practical  force.  That  fact  has  become  a 
permanent  reality  with  the  Roll  Call  of 
nineteen  nineteen. 

***** 

In  our  generation,  to  ask  an  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  to  join  the  Red  Cross  will 
be  to  secure  a  member.  No  explana¬ 
tion  and  no  urging  will  be  necessary. 
It  is  an  immeasurable  stride  in  educa¬ 
tion.  To  the  next  generation  wThich  sits 
at  the  school  desks  where  we  once  sat 
a  universal,  world-wide  Red  Cross  will 
be  as  natural  a  part  of  the  social  con¬ 
sciousness  as  electricity  and  gasoline  mo¬ 
tors  of  industrial  consciousness. 

If  progress  is  the  forwarding  of  lib¬ 
eral  ideas,  this  is  progress  indeed. 


“THINE  IS  THE  GLORY” 

TN  the  next  number  we  shall  give  the  first  reproduc- 
tion  of  F.  Luis  Mora’s  wonderful  new  painting,  “Thine 
Is  the  Glory.”  It  is  a  poetic  glorification  of  the  Red 
Cross  woman.  It  might  serve  as  an  American  Madonna. 
We  shall  tell  the  story  of  it;  how  the  Red  Cross 
gathered  hundreds  of  photos  of  workers;  how  these 
were  combined  by  Major  Kitchell  for  the  use  of  the 
painter.  It  is  a  beautiful  picture  and  an  interesting  story. 
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More  than  Something  Good  to  Eat 

Grape  ^  Nuts 

< — -full  of  the  energy-producing 
nourishment  that  keeps  the  “human 
machine”  on  the  do. 


—  a  rebuilder  of  tissues  tom  down 
by  the  daily  grind. 
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A  Thousand  Partners 

{Continued  from  Page  9) 


we  did  not  lose  the  business  altogether. 
We  could  pass  on  our  costs  in  the  price 
of  our  product  to  a  certain  degree,  but 
every  increase  in  price  meant  that  we 
would  lose  business  to  our  competitors. 
It  was  a  new  idea  tn  most  of  them;  for 
the  first  time  they  began  to  see  their 
individual  jobs  in  relation  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  whole  group. 

The  meeting  had  begun  at  ten  o’clock, 
and  at  noon  the  discussion  was  still 
going  full  blast.  One  point,  at  least, 
had  been  gained.  The  men  understood 
that  unless  we  found  some  way  to  cut 
our  costs  and  increase  our  production 
we  were  all  of  us  going  to  have  less 
money,  if  indeed  we  did  not  lose  the 
business  altogether.  We  could  pass  on 
our  costs  in  the  price  of  our  product  to 
a  certain  degree,  but  every  increase  in 
price  meant  that  we  would  lose  business 
to  our  competitors.  It  was  a  new  idea 
to  most  of  them;  for  the  first  time  they 
began  to  see  their  individual  jobs  in 
relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
group. 

I  asked  them  to  continue  their  meet¬ 
ing  through  the  afternoon,  and  to  elect 
one  representative  from  each  depart¬ 
ment  who  could  meet  with  the  superin¬ 
tendent  and  myself  through  the  week 
and  work  out  recommendations  to  be 
submitted  to  them  at  another  confer¬ 
ence  a  week  later. 

They  came  to  the  first  session  ob¬ 
viously  on  their  guard.  My  talk  had 
sounded  fair  enough,  but  they  were  sus¬ 
picious  of  talk.  Henry  Moran  put  the 
first  challenge;  and  it  was  evident  from 
the  embarrassed  moment  of  silence 
which  followed  that  they  had  agreed  in 
advance  upon  the  question  and  counted 
it  a  test  of  my  sincerity. 

“You  know  the  income  of  every  man 
in  this  room,”  he  said.  “We  don’t  know 
yours.  How  much  have  you  been 
getting  out  of  this  business?” 

“That’s  a  fair  question,”  I  answered, 
though  I  admit  it  almost  swept  me  off 
my  feet.  “I  have  the  figures  here  and 
will  be  very  glad  to  go  over  them  with 
you.” 

So  I  showed  them  the  statements  of 
our  profits  over  a  five-year  period.  I 
explained  to  them  that  while  our  cap¬ 
italization  was  small,  it  represented  only 
a  fraction  of  the  money  that  had  gone 
into  the  plant.  “Every  cent  of  that 
money  was  the  fruit  of  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  my  grandfather  or  my  father 
or  myself,”  I  said.  “It  meant  that  we 
were  foregoing  the  right  to  spend  it  on 
ourselves  in  order  to  make  the  business 
bigger,  and  of  course  that  money  is 
entitled  to  a  return  in  the  f^rm  of 
interest. 

“Now  after  that  interest  is  paid,  and 
after  all  our  expenses  are  met,  includ¬ 
ing  your  salaries  and  mine,  theie  ought 
to  be  a  good  big  fund  to  divide  between 
us.  How  big  it  will  be  depends  upon 
how  much  we  can  cut  our  costs  and  in¬ 
crease  our  output.  The  first  thing,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  to  work  out  a  plan  by 
which  every  department  and  man  will 
share  in  accordance  with  what  he  con¬ 
tributes.” 
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It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  change 
that  came  over  those  men  as  they  pored 
over  the  figures.  Unconsciously,  they 
took  on  the  managerial  type  of  mind. 
It  dawned  on  them  that  if  they  could 
figure  ways  to  put  more  into  the  pot, 
they  could  take  a  lot  more  out.  Little 
by  little  they  began  to  devise  ways  of 
making  themselves  players  in  the  game; 
and  the  thrill  of  the  contest  stirred 
them. 

It  was  agreed  first  that  we  should 
have  enlargements  of  the  production 
charts  hung  in  every  department  of  the 
plant,  bringing  them  up  to  date  every 
Monday  morning.  As  a  second  step  we 
worked  out  together  a  minimum  unit 
output  and  cost  for  each  department, 
based  on  the  reasonable  average  of  the 
five-years  period,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  increase  in  material  and  living 
expenses,  of  course.  Then  we  planned 
that  the  men  of  each  department  should 
receive  bonuses  every  week  based  on 
any  improvement  they  should  show  over 
and  above  the  minimum  average. 

To  explain  the  plan  to  the  men  re¬ 
quired  pretty  nearly  a  week.  There 
were  all  kinds  of  questions,  and  the 
spirit  of  doubt  still  prevailed,  in  spite  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  their  own  committee 
members.  But  the  plan  itself  was  its 
own  best  apologist,  once  it  got  fairly 
started.  At  the  end  of  the  second  week 
our  output  charts,  in  every  department, 
showed  a  substantial  improvement.  And 
the  pay  envelope  of  every  man  was  a 
little  bulkier  in  proportion. 

Our  committee  continued  to  meet 
once  a  week  just  like  a  board  of  direct¬ 
ors,  and  as  I  turn  back  over  the  min¬ 
utes  of  those  meetings  I  am  even  now 
surprised  at  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  subjects  we  have  discussed  and  dis¬ 
posed  of.  Gradually  we  worked  out  a 
system  of  self-government  in  each  de¬ 
partment.  New  employees  were  to  be 
admitted  to  the  departments  only  on 
probation.  After  two  weeks  they  were 
either  to  be  voted  into  full  standing  by 
the  older  employees,  or  dropped  out. 
Inasmuch  as  the  department  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  own  output  and  earn¬ 
ings,  we  felt  it  only  fair  that  the  men 
should  not  be  loaded  with  any  worker 
who  proved  incompetent. 

At  every  single  committee  session  we 
were  in  receipt  of  recommendations  sent 
up  from  the  men.  The  firemen  recom¬ 
mended  the  installation  of  an  auto¬ 
matic  stoker,  and  proved  by  the  e?q)eri- 
ence  of  one  of  the  other  factories  in 
town  how  much  it  would  save  in  cost 
of  coal.  In  the  finishing  room  a  new 
machine  was  invented  by  one  of  the 
men  that  increased  the  output  and  the 
quality  at  the  same  time.  In  the  ship¬ 
ping  room  we  cut  two  new  windows 
and  added  an  electric  truck,  and  so  on. 
Some  of  these  improvements  meant  that 
the  work  could  be  done  with  fewer 
hands;  and  in  each  case  we  found  a 
place  for  the  extra  men  in  other  parts 
of  the  plant.  We  discussed  the  housing 
situation  in  town,  and  have  under  way 
a  building  and  loan  association.  We 
discharged  a  foreman  in  whose  depart¬ 


ment  there  were  constant  bickerings, 
and  promoted  the  best  workman  in  the 
department  to  his  place.  All  this  on 
recommendation  of  the  men  themselves, 
acted  on  by  their  own  representatives. 
And  week  by  week  the  record  of  the 
charts  improved,  and  the  pay  envelopes 
grew  fatter. 

It  will  be  eight  months  at  New  Year’s 
time  that  our  plant  has  been  operated, 
not  as  a  benovelent  autocracy,  but  as  a 
big  partnership,  in  which  1  am  only  one 
of  a  thousand  partners;  and  while  we 
have  still  a  good  many  problems  to  solve,  jf 
there  is  a  spirit  of  comradeship  and  an 
individual  initiative  throughout  the  or¬ 
ganization  such  as  1  have  never  seen 
anywhere  else. 

I  was  simply  amazed  to  see  how  men 
develop  under  the  load  of  real  responsi¬ 
bility.  No  group  ot  bankers  was  ever 
more  inflexible  when  it  came  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  affecting  the  company’s  earnings 
than  these  workmen  are.  We  had  al¬ 
ways  experienced  trouble  in  getting 
started  promptly  in  the  morning.  They 
saw  quickly  enough  that  a  half  hour  lost 
at  the  beginning  of  the  day  meant  just 
that  much  less  production.  The  same 
was  true  of  unnecessary  absences.  The 
man  who  took  an  extra  day  off  was  not 
hurting  a  big,  impersonal  thing  known 
as  the  company.  He  was  robbing  the 
pay  envelopes  of  his  own  associates. 

The  labor  unions  have  continued  in 
the  plant,  but  their  influence  is  purely 
formal.  It  has  become  perfectly  clear 
to  everybody  that  the  real  oppressor  of 
the  workingman  is  not  myself — the  cap¬ 
italist — but  waste  and  inefficiency  and 
lack  of  interest  which  cut  the  earnings 
of  all.  The  men  and  I,  who  a  year  ago 
were  contending  with  each  other,  are 
now  united  in  our  struggle  with  these 
common  enemies  of  all  of  us. 

Our  cost  of  production  is  today  ap¬ 
preciably  lower  than  that  of  our  most 
important  competitors  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  all  our  men  are  earning  much 
more.  Every  worker  in  the  plant  is 
better  paid  than  he  was  a  year  ago;  ; 
ever}'  worker,  that  is,  except  myself. 

And  the  question  that  I  have  not  yet 
settled  to  my  own  satisfaction  is  whether 
I  ever  can  or  ought  to  be  any  better 
recompensed  than  I  am.  How  much 
have  I,  the  owner,  a  moral  right  to  take 
out  of  this  business?  That  I  am  en¬ 
titled  to  eight  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
invested,  and  a  generous  salary  in  return 
for  my  work  and  managing  ability  is 
perfectly  clear.  There  isn’t  a  man  in 
the  plant  who  would  question  it.  But 
that  I  should  take,  in  addition,  a  sixty 
per  cent,  dividend  as  I  did  in  1914,  or 
seventy-one  per  cent.,  as  I  did  in  1915, 
while  wages  were  advanced  only  fifteen 
per  cent. — that,  I  think,  is  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  matter.  With  that  question  I 
still  am  working,  and  the  time  has  just 
about  arrived  when  I  mean  to  put  it  up 
to  the  committee  and  get  them  to  help 
me  settle  it. 

Little  by  little  we  are  making  our  bit 
of  the  world  not  merely  a  formal  but  an 
actual  democracy.  We’ve  done  some 
interesting  things  with  the  Central 


The  delicious  flavor  of 

Baker’s  Cocoa 

appeals  strongly  to  children,  because  it  is  the  natural  flavor  of  high- 
grade  cocoa  beans  without  additions.  Frequently  a  child’s  taste  is 
exceedingly  discriminating,  as  it  is  unspoiled. 

A  celebrated  dietitian  says: 

“Chocolate  is  a  perfect  food,  as  wholesome  as  it  is  delicious 

.  It  is  highly  nourishing  and  easily  digested, 

and  is  fitted  to  repair  wasted  strength,  preserve  health  and 
prolong  life.  It  agrees  with  mothers  who  nurse  their  children.” 

c Booklet  of  Choice  cRecipes  sent  free. 
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Church.  It  used  to  be  known  locally 
as  “Snobs’  Heaven”  (and  it  still  merits 
the  name  far  too  well).  But  I’ve  man¬ 
aged  to  get  a  carpenter  on  the  board 
of  trustees  and  a  stone  mason  elected 
deacon,  and  gradually  folks  in  ready¬ 
made  clothes  are  beginning  to  discover 
that  the  sign  “Everybody  Welcome,” 
which  is  painted  on  our  bulletin  board 
in  front,  is  not  intended  as  a  joke. 

All  of  this  has  not  been  accomplished, 
of  course,  without  involving  my  friends 
in  a  lot  of  humor  at  my  expense. 
Opinion  is  divided  between  those  who 
think  I  am  suffering  from  shell  shock, 
and  those  who  seriously  believe  that  I 
am  overturning  the  social  order.  The 
announcement  that  Henry  Moran  and 
his  wife  were  to  be  my  New  Year’s 
guests  created  a  small  riot.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  if  we  are  going  to  have 
democracy  we  have  got  to  come  clean 
and  play  the  game  straight  through. 

There  are  men  and  women  who  are 
more  mentally  stimulating  to  me  than 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Moran.  But  Henry 
is  an  actual,  not  a  pretended,  partner 
in  our  plant.  That  I  should  count  him 
a  partner  eight  hours  of  the  day  and  six 
days  a  week,  and  insist  on  putting  him 


welfare,  tuberculosis,  nursing,  vital  sta¬ 
tistics,  sanitation  and  ‘other  communi¬ 
cable  diseases,’  will  see  to  it  that  the  pain¬ 
fully  gained  facts  of  prevention  and  cure 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  slip  back  into 
the  limbo  of  forgetfulness.  Heads  for 
these  sections  have  been  appointed  and 
the  work  is  well  forward.  Through  these 
sections  the  League  will  collect  all  in¬ 
formation  in  existence,  sift  it  and  trans¬ 
mit  it  to  all  the  Red  Cross  societies 
against  the  day  of  need  of  any  one  of 
them.  This  means  that  every  society, 
wherever  located,  will  be  up  to  date 
regarding  everything  that  has  been 
learned  and  done  about  the  preservation 
of  health  and  prevention  of  disease. 

“Let  us  estimate  the  likely  benefit  to 
a  particular  nation.  Here  in  the  United 
States  the  most  deadly  plague  the  world 
knows  sends  yearly  to  their  graves  prob¬ 
ably  150,000  persons,  one  every  three 
minutes,  nearly  500  a  day.  I  have  heard 
it  stated  that  1,000,000  persons  in 
America  have  active  cases  of  consump¬ 
tion.  And  it  is  curable  if  taken  in  time 
and  sanely  treated.  The  League  will 
endeavor  to  supply  the  American  Red 
Cross  with  such  fresh  and  valuable  re¬ 
search  knowledge  in  tuberculosis  as  may 
conceivably  in  time  check  and  vastly 
reduce  the  extent  of  the  plague  and  mor¬ 
tality  resulting  from  it.  Switzerland,  the 
work  of  Swiss  doctors  and  scientists,  is 
the  world’s  greatest  storehouse  of 
tuberculosis  knowledge.  From  that 
storehouse,  through  the  Swiss  Red 
Cross  Society,  we  shall  be  able  to  make 
requisitions  for  American  benefit. 
Many  countries  desire  the  fruits  of 
knowledge  about  child  welfare,  one  of 
mankind’s  most  pressing  problems. 
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into  a  different  category  in  the  evening 
and  on  Sundays  is  all  wrong.  We  will 
not  succeed  on  that  basis. 

The  experience  of  the  last  year  has 
stirred  up  a  lot  of  questions  inside  my 
own  mind.  We  talk  about  business 
often  as  though  Almighty  God  had  set 
this  universe  going  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  making  it  possible  for  factories  to 
earn  dividends.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
record  seems  to  show  that  He  had 
quite  a  different  notion — that  His 
thought  was  to  start  a  great  experiment 
in  the  development  of  better  men  and 
women.  Shoe  factories  and  furniture 
factories  and  railroads  and  coal  mines 
were  to  be  not  an  end  in  themselves, 
but  a  means  to  this  greater  end. 

What  would  happen,  I  wonder,  if  we 
were  all  to  take  that  idea  seriously  and 
rearrange  our  business  philosophy  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  it?  If  instead  of  asking, 
“How  much  more  profit  can  I  make  by 
giving  my  people  a  little  more?”  we 
were  to  ask,  “How  can  I  give  every 
man  and  woman  in  my  plant  a  chance 
to  be  the  biggest,  finest,  most  splendid 
human  being  possible?”  He,  whose 
birthday  we  celebrate  on  Christmas, 


Standing  Guard! 

( Continued,  from  Page  12) 

From  the  store  of  Great  Britain’s 
knowledge  on  that  subject  we  propose 
through  the  British  Red  Cross  to  make 
sight  drafts  for  the  benefit  of  every 
Red  Cross  society  applicant  the  world 
over.  Perhaps  more  is  known  in  Italy 
about  malaria  than  is  known  in  any 
other  country.  The  Italian  Red  Cross 
will  supply  the  League  with  special 
knowledge  which  can  be  delivered  by  the 
League  to  the  Red  Cross  agencies  of 
every  country  where  malaria  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  factor. 

“The  League  is  in  touch  with  research 
experts  everywhere  and  these  devoted 
men  will  benefit  as  depositors  in  the 
League’s  bank  of  knowledge.  Some¬ 
times  a  research  scientist  in  his  seclu¬ 
sion  goes  on  and  on,  pursuing  a  thread 
of  discovery  long  after  some  other  sci¬ 
entist  has  found  and  traced  the  thread. 
The  League  will  keep  research  men 
informed  of  what  has  been  accomplished, 
thereby  conserving  energy  and  time  of 
incalculable  value-  to  humanity.  At  the 
same  time,  the  League  will  either  estab¬ 
lish  a  demonstration  laboratory  at 
Geneva  or  will  arrange  for  delegates  to 
go  to  where  actual  research  work  is 
being  carried  on  in  public  or  private 
hospitals  and  sanitoria  and  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  results  of  govern¬ 
ment  legislation. 

“As  in  the  theoretical  problem  of  a 
plague  in  Borneo,  the  League  will  arrange 
for  joint  action  by  Red  Cross  societies 
able  and  willing  to  attack  grave  distress 
or  disaster  which  would  be  beyond  the 
resources  of  local  authorities.  Before 
we  were  even  properly  organized  the 
League  was  asked  to  help  in  the  grave 
emergency  in  Eastern  Europe,  typhus 


used  a  startling  phrase.  He  told  the 
workers  of  that  day  that  they  were 
“sons  of  God.”  Of  course  we  have 
always  regarded  it  as  a  bit  of  poetry, 
but  if  you  think  of  it  seriously  it  almost 
staggers  you.  Imagine  a  factory  run  by 
sons  of  God.  Imagine  a  place  where 
every  man  and  woman  worked  with 
more  than  human  skill  and  enthusiasm 
and  happiness,  because  every  incentive 
was  offered  for  that  sort  of  working  and 
thinking.  Wouldn’t  the  profits  take 
care  of  themselves?  Could  any  other 
organization  possibly  compete,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  high  the  wages  might  be? 

I  don’t  know;  it’s  all  too  new  in  my 
mind  for  definite  conclusions.  But  I 
have  a  pretty  clear  notion  that  while 
we  have  been  increasing  the  productivity 
of  our  machines  in  this  country,  we  have 
altogether  neglected  the  marvelous  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  men.  “Men  are  nothing,” 
said  Montaigne,  “until  they  become 
excited.” 

One  thousand  partners,  all  “excited” 
about  their  work;  all  happy;  all  grow¬ 
ing;  all  trusting  each  other. 

A  thousand  “sons  of  God.”  It’s  a  big 
thought  for  this  holiday  time. 


aggravated  by  shocking  destitution  and 
hunger  and  reinforced  by  tuberculosis 
and  a  distant  threat  of  cholera.  In  this 
emergency  the  League  has  directed  the 
battle,  evolving  with  the  local  Red 
Cross  societies  the  sanitary,  surgical, 
medical,  nursing  and  relief  aid  that  was 
imperative  and  immeasurably  aided  and 
strengthened  by  the  contributed  knowl¬ 
edge  of  great  scientists  and  doctors. 

“The  central  agency  at  Geneva  is 
obviously  much  more  than  a  support 
for  weak  Red  Cross  societies  because, 
from  any  one  of  the  small,  weak  socie¬ 
ties  in  little  countries  might  flow  a  tiny 
streamlet  of  knowledge  which  would 
prevent  a  world  catastrophe  and  repay 
the  cost  of  the  League  a  hundred  times 
over.  We  are  organized,  therefore,  for 
humanitarian  publicity  on  a  great  scale, 
the  first  organization  of  the  kind  the 
world  has  ever  had.  We  embrace  the 
effort  of  the  Red  Cross  of  twenty-seven 
nations,  and  the  participation  of  every 
society  is  wholly  voluntary  and  without 
any  obligation  except  to  keep  eyes  and 
ears  open  for  humanity’s  general  wel¬ 
fare.  The  success  of  the  League  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  results  accomplished 
and  upon  the  good  opinion  and  co¬ 
operation  of  governments,  local  socie¬ 
ties  and  peoples.  It  is  thoroughly  inde¬ 
pendent  and  is  attached  by  no  sort  of 
tie  or  bond  to  any  government  or  group 
of  governments. 

“As  a  last  word,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  the  idea  of  standing  guard  upon  the 
world’s  health  and  of  practical  organiza¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  Book  of  Health  and 
to  plan  in  advance  and  to  direct  the 
incessant  campaigns  against  plagues  and 
pestilences  sprang  from  the  brain  of 


Phonographic  tone  reproduc¬ 
tion  reaches  its  climax  when  pre¬ 
sented  by  The  Brunswick.  Play 
make  record — vocal  or  instru- 
ital — and  the  utmost  in  tone  quality 
chieved. 

luch  triumpnant  success  is  due  to 
]  Brunswick  Method  of  Reproduction, 
s  is  accomplished  by  two  exclusive 
cures.  Both  are  scientific  yet  simple. 
:y  are  pictured  and  explained  briefly, 
ow. 

The  Brunswick  Phonograph  has 


built  into  it  the  best  ingenuity  known 
to  the  phonograph  world.  It  embodies 
every  worth-while  present-day  feature. 

It  has  discarded  every  old-fashioned 
crudity.  Hitherto  lost  elements  in 
phonographic  sound  interpretation  are 
now  restored. 

The  Ultona  plays  all  records  truer, 
finer  sweeter.  It  is  not  a  makeshift 


contrivance,  but  involves  a  genuine 
principle  of  sound. 

A  slight  turn  of  the  hand  presents 
the  right  needle,  diaphragm  and  weight 
for  playing  any  record. 

The  Tone  Amplifier  is  an  oval-shaped 
vibrant  tone  chamber. 

Like  the  sounding  board  of  a  fine 
piano  or  violin,  it  is  made  entirely  of 
wood  and  free  from  metal.  Thus  it  gives 
the  requisite  tonal  volume  and  elimi¬ 
nates  all  harsh,  thin,  metallic  sounds. 
It  meets  all  advanced  acoustical  and 
musical  laws. 


Ask  your  nearest  dealer  for  a  free  copy  of 

“ What  to  look  for  in  buying  a  phonograph ** 

You  will  want  this  interesting  and  instructive 
booklet  before  you  buy  because  it  is  authentic. 

It  was  written  by  Henry  Purmort  Eames,  L.L.B., 
Concert  Pianist  and  Lecturer,  Director  Piano¬ 
forte  Dept.,  Cosmopolitan  School  of  Music, 
Chicago. 
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Help  Make  a  Better  America 

Contribute  a  story  of  bet¬ 
ter  America  to  the  “Better 
America’’  department  of 

The  Red  Cross  Magazine 

AMERICA  is  mighty  good  as  it  is,  but  we  all 
* *■  want  to  make  it  a  better  America.  You 

can  help  by  telling  readers  of  The  Red  Cross  Magazine 
of  something  that  has  helped  to  make  the  country  better. 
The  cities,  towns,  villages  and  countrysides  are  filled 
with  little  incidents  of  folks  and  things  that  make  America 
a  better  place  to  live  in.  Stories  of  everyday  life  that 
help  to  higher  thinking  and  better  living  are  happening 
all  about  us. 

For  instance,  the  story  of  how  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey, 
cleaned  up  its  “front  door’’  and  got  a  $300,000  railway 
station — or  how  Pete,  the  sea  dog,  nursed  to  health  the 
babies  in  an  Alaskan  village  swept  by  influenza — or  how 
George  Dunham  of  Utica,  New  York,  makes  over  aliens 
into  loyal,  patriotic  Americans. 

The  newsboy  who  helps  a  blind  rival,  the  farmer  who  organizes  a 
good-roads  club,  the  woman  who  teaches  her  neighbors  how  to 
cook,  the  minister  who  helps  poor  children  with  their  studies — there 
are  many,  many  kinds  of  human,  helpful,  true  stories.  These  are 
only  a  few  indications  of  what  we  want  for  the  “Better  Americc  ” 
department. 

To  encourage  contributions,  The  Red  Cross  Magazine  offers  $100.00  in  cash  prizes 
for  the  best  “Better  America”  stories  sent  in  before  March  1,  1920.  The  three 
best  stories  received  will  be  awarded  prizes  of  $50.00,  $30.00  and  $20.00  each,  and 
the  prize-winning  stories  will  be  published  in  the  “Better  America”  department. 
All  stories  must  be  fact  stories.  We  reserve  the  right  to  purchase  at  regular  rates 
any  stories  submitted  that  do  not  win  a  prize. 

Look  around  you,  on  the  things  doing  or  done  in  your  own  town  and  country¬ 
side.  There  are  fine  “Better  America”  stories  everywhere,  perhaps  some  of 
them  are  right  under  your  eyes.  Write  them  with  enthusiasm  and  appreciation 
of  people  and  achievement.  Do  it  for  yourself  and  your  neighborhood — you 
may  have  something,  too,  that  will  be  good  for  other  people.  Contribute  your 
helpful  example  that  will  make  a  Better  America. 

Tell  your  story  in  300  to  1 ,000  words,  typewrite  it  if  convenient,  and  mail  to 
Editor,  “Better  America”  Department 

The  Red  Cross  Magazine 

124  E.  28th  St. 

New  York  City 

Owned  and  Published  Exclusively  by  the  American  Red  Cross 


an  American,  Henry  P.  Davison.  At 
Cannes,  in  April  of  this  year,  before  an 
international  conference  of  scientists 
and  medical  experts,  Mr.  Davison,  who 
had  been  head  of  the  War  Council  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  outlined  the 
project  to  make  the  combined  Red  Cross 
societies  of  the  civilized  world  the 
greatest  of  all  peace  organizations,  and 
I  believe  that  no  one  has  stated  better 
than  Mr.  Davison  the  great  peace  ideals 
we  shall  strive  for: 

“  ‘To  develop  everywhere  a  greater 
sense  of  responsibility  toward  mankind; 
to  distribute  throughout  the  world  sci¬ 
entific  knowledge  on  the  same  basis  to 
all;  to  provide  a  sure  method  of  co¬ 
operation  and  co-ordination  in  combat¬ 
ing  distress  and  disaster.’ 

“And  I  recall,  also,  a  striking  remark 
of  Mr.  Davison’s,  an  expression  which, 
after  all,  is  the  heart  of  the  world’s 
problem  in  the  aftermath  of  the  war: 

“  ‘I  would  not  give  a  damn  for  all  the 
peace  treaties  in  the  world  if  something 
was  not  done  to  relieve  the  incredible, 
the  unbelievable,  distress  that  exists  in 
the  world  today!”’ 


The  Most  Worth¬ 
while  Thing  in  Life 

{Continued  from  Page  22) 

to  increase  the  usefulness  of  these  giant 
facilities,  but  the  hue  and  cry  then  rag¬ 
ing  against  “trusts”  moved  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  to  ask  him  to  break  up 
the  telephone-telegraph  wedding  by  di¬ 
vorce. 

If  you  want  to  know  some  of  the 
very  biggest  things  which  Mr.  Vail  and 
his  organization  have  accomplished,  ask 
the  War  Department,  or  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment.  A  whole  volume  could  be 
written,  and  some  day  doubtless  will  | 
be  written,  on  the  miracles  wrought  by 
the  speaking  wires  at  home  and  on  the 
battlefronts.  The  amazing  tale  will  one 
day  be  unfolded.  The  signaling 
achievements  of  America’s  crusaders  ir 
France  were  even  more  wondrous  am 
mystifying  than  the  comparatively  re 
cent  announcement  by  Air.  Vail  that  sci 
ence  had  been  so  harnessed  to  telephont 
and  telegraph  instruments  that  ten  per 
sons  could  carry’  on  conversations  a 
once  over  two  telephone  wires  and  ni 
fewer  than  forty  telegraph  message 
could  likewise  be  sent  and  received  ove 
one  pair  of  copper  strands. 

“The  important  thing  then  is  t 
choose  a  congenial  line  of  occupatior  , 
one  that  you  can  throw  your  whole  se 
into?”  I  asked. 

“No,  the  line  of  occupation  doesn 
matter  very  much,”  wTas  Mr.  Vail’s  ur 
expected  reply.  “Any  line  of  busine; 
in  which  you  take  an  interest  become 
congenial.  There  is  scarcely  any  bus 
ness,  any  industry’,  any  line  of  endeavc  ) 
today  which  does  not  embrace  a  variet  j 
of  distinctive  characteristics,  so  that  an  j 
bent  of  mind  will  find  a  line  of  interes  1 
and  there  is  room  within  almost  an 
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business  for  a  man  to  apply  himself  par¬ 
ticularly  to  one  angle  of  it  and  become 
an  expert.  In  the  old  times  industry 
meant  merely  buying  raw  material, 
manufacturing  something  in  a  small 
way,  and  then  selling  the  goods.  Nowa¬ 
days  industry  is  so  complex,  so  many- 
sided  and  calls  for  such  a  diversity  of 
talent  that  a  man  has  really  a  wide 
variety  of  fields  to  choose  from  right  in 
his  own  line.  For  example,  success  in 
modem  industry  is  largely  from  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  industrial  science  to  pro¬ 
duction;  it  calls  for  the  development  of 
new  processes,  the  perfection  of  old 
lines,  methods  of  saving  material  and 
time,  the  selection  of  the  right  kind  of 
employes,  the  training  of  men,  the 
teaching  of  salesmanship,  cost  account¬ 
ing,  business  getting,  taxation  problems, 
publicity  or  public  relations,  questions 
of  finance — in  short,  there  are  today  as 
many  specialists  in  an  industry  as  there 
are  in  medicine.  Long  ago,  you  know, 
the  doctor  simply  diagnosed  your  fever 
or  cold  or  lumbago  and  gave  you  a  dose. 
Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  there  is 
now  a  specialist  for  about  every  nerve 
contained  in  the  human  body.  And 
there  are  usually  two  or  three  kinds  of 
treatment  for  every  species  of  sickness. 
So  that  the  r  .an  who  takes  up  medicine 
has  an  enormously  wider  field  than  is  to 
be  found  in  any  industry. 

“So  I  say  that  anyone  can  find  in  his 
own  line  something  that  suits  his  peculiar 
temperament  and  capacity. 

“Having  found  his  sphere,  the  willing, 
industrious,  wide-awake  man  or  woman 
can  easily  derive  satisfaction  from  ac¬ 
complishing  things  in  it.  Running  an 
elevator  might  not  strike  you  as  a  pam 
ticularly  attractive  occupation,  yet  the 
capable  operator  takes  intense  pride  in 
being  able  to  stop  the  car  99  times  out 
of  100  almost  exactly  level  with  the 
floor  without  having  to  do  any  jerking 
up  or  down.  Many  of  our  telephone 
operators  are  justly  proud  of  the  speed 
and  accuracy  with  which  they  can  make 
connections.  The  locomotive  engineer 
very  properly  takes  pride  in  being  able 
to  get  his  train  in  on  time  day  after  day 
and  week  after  week.  You  will  see 
teamsters  whose  horses  are  beautifully 
groomed  and  their  harness  polished  like 
a  mirror,  and  you  can  depend  upon  it 
that  that  teamster  finds  joy  in  his  work. 
The  bookkeeper  who  has  the  reputation 
of  being  able  to  have  his  or  her  books 
balance  accurately  every  time,  likewise 
knows  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
creditable  accomplishment. 

“No  man  or  woman  who  does  not  find 
happiness  in  accomplishment  will  ever 
find  it  in  the  possession  or  the  spending 
of  money.  Money,  of  course,  can  add 
very  greatly  to  one’s  happiness  if  it  be 
used  for  accomplishing  things  either  for 
the  benefit  of  one’s  own  family  or  others. 
But  the  human  being  who  doesn’t  find 
joy  in  the  daily  round  of  work  is  imagin¬ 
ing  a  vain  thing  in  believing  that  joy 
could  be  found  through  spending  money 
on  self  or  self-indulgence. 

“No,  it  is  accomplishing  things  that 
counts.  Doing,  not  spending,  brings  sat¬ 
isfaction.  In  short,  the  whole  answer  to 
your  question  as  to  what  is  the  most 
worth-while  thing  in  life  can  be  given 
as  I  gave  it  in  the  first  two  words: 
‘Accomplish  things.’  ” 


It  is  Film  that  Ruins  Them 

This  is  why  brushed  teeth  dis¬ 
color  and  decay.  And  why  old 
methods  of  cleaning  have  proved 
so  inadequate. 

Your  teeth  are  covered  with  a 
slimy  film.  It  clings  to  them, 
enters  crevices  and  stays.  That 
film  is  the  cause  of  most  tooth 
troubles. 

The  tooth  brush  does  not  end 
it.  The  ordinary  dentifrice  does 
not  dissolve  it.  So,  month  after 
month,  that  film  remains  and  may 
do  a  ceaseless  damage. 

That  film  is  what  discolors — 
not  the  teeth.  It  is  the  basis  of 
tartar.  It  holds  food  substance 
which  ferments  and  forms  acid. 
It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with 
the  teeth  tc  cause  decay. 


Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief 
cause  of  pyorrhea.  Also  of  many 
other  troubles. 

Dental  science,  after  years  of 
searching,  has  found  a  way  to 
combat  that  film.  Able  authori¬ 
ties  have  proved  the  method  by 
many  careful  tests.  And  now, 
after  years  of  proving,  leading 
dentists  all  over  America  are  urging 
its  daily  use. 

Now  Sent  for  Home  Tests 

For  home  use  this  method  is 
embodied  in  a  dentifrice  called 
Pepsodent.  And  a  10-Day  Tube 
is  sent  without  charge  to  anyone 
who  asks. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin, 
the  digestant  of  albumin.  The 
film  is  albuminous  matter.  The 
object  of  Pepsodent  is  to  dissolve 
it,  then  to  day  by  day  combat  it. 

The  way  seems  simple,  but  for 
long  pepsin  seemed  impossible. 
It  must  be  activated,  and  the 
usual  agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to 
the  teeth.  But  science  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  harmless  activating 
method.  And  millions  of  teeth 
are  now  cleaned  daily  in  this 
efficient  way. 

Let  a  ten-day  test  show  what 
this  new  way  means.  The  results 
are  important,  both  to  you  and 
yours.  Compare  them  with  results 
of  old-time  methods  and  you  will 
then  know  what  is  best. 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now  so  you 
won’t  forget. 


. . ■■■■  I  "■<  PAT.  OFF,  | 

FgpsaagjvL 

REG.  U  S. 

The  Neu) -Day  Dentifrice 

Now  advised  by  leading  dentists  everywhere 


:  ■  ■  o  a  a  m  t 
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See  What  It  Does 

Get  this  1 0-Day  Tube.  Note 
how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  slimy  film. 
See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the  fixed 
film  disappears.  Learn  what  clean 
teeth  mean. 


-'9i 


Ten-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  980,  1 104  S.  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

Name . . . . . . 


Address . 
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Mellins 

Food 

Babies 


Sru.rn.ojT.  Gu.m.rrnrxg'5  ^cJ^yarijcSa. 


c/lu.Te.Ka.  c/L  SmitKT,Clv\.llarcL,  O. 


Send  today  for  a  trial  size  bottle 
of  Mel l in's  Food ,  together  with 
our  book,  "The  Care  and 
Feeding  of  Infants.  ” 

They  are  Free. 

Mellin’s  Food  Company 

Boston,  Mass. 


Learn  to  Dance!  Ul 

You  can  learn  Fox-Trot,  One- Step,  Two-Step,' 

Waltz  and  latest  “up-to-the-minute"  society 
dances  in  your  own  home  by  the  wonderful 
Peak  System  of  Mail  Instruction. 

New  Diagram  Method.  Easily  learned; 
no  music  needed:  thousands  taught  successfully. 

Write  for  Special  Terms.  Send  todaij 
for  FREE  information  and  surprisingly  low  offer.. 

WILLIAM  CHANDLER  PEAK,  M.  B. 

Boom  351 «  021  Crescent  Place— Chicago,  lib 

AGENTS:  $2  an  Hour 

For  Your  Spare  Time  Taking  Orders  for 
New  Kerosene  (Coal  Oil)  Burner 

Makes  any  stove  a  gas  stove.  Bums  just  like  gas. 
Cheapest  fuel  known.  No  dirt,  ashes  or  kindling. 

Free  Sample 
to  Workers 


Pays  tor  itself 

in  a  short  time  - 

This  new  invention  is  a  wonderful  money-maker  for 
agents.  Alton  sold  12  In  one  day.  Mills,  working  spare 
time,  made  S17.00  in  a  day  and  a  half.  The  high  price 
of  coal  makes  this  Bumersell  everywhere.  Write  quick  for 
agency,  terms  and  free  demonstrating  sample  to  workers. 

Thomas  Burner  Co.  1260  Gay  St.  Dayton,  Ohio 
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Doctoring  the  Yellow  Dragon 
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making  a  monkey  out  of  the  lightning 
and  getting  away  with  it. 

Before  the  lecturer  has  completed  his 
talk  of  more  than  an  hour’s  duration  he 
has  told  them — has  shown  them — all  the 
main  principles  of  health  education  they 
should  know.  A  great  dial  on  the  stage 
records  the  deaths  in  the  community 
since  the  campaign  was  begun,  the 
hands  moving  on  ominously  as  succes¬ 
sive  audiences  gather  to  hear  the  lecture 
throughout  the  week.  Then  there  is  the 
great  wheel  the  sectors  of  which  are 
labeled  “Progress,”  “Freedom,”  “Na¬ 
tional  Health,”  “National  Strength,” 
and  moved  mechanically  by  many 
cranks  manned  by  tiny  manikins.  The 
wheel  itself  is,  of  course,  China.  A 
word  from  Dr.  Peter  and  the  manikins 
begin  to  turn  the  cranks.  The  big  wheel 
fails  to  move.  Why?  Because  the 
manikins  who  represent  China’s  mer¬ 
chants  are  turning  one  way,  the  laborer 
manikins  are  turning  another,  the  mother 
manikins  are  turning  too  slowly,  the 
teacher  manikins  too  fast.  Impatiently 
Dr.  Peter  halts  their  futile  efforts.  He 
gives  a  brief  word  on  the  beauties  of 
united  action  to  his  audience  and  a 
secret  sign  to  Friday,  and  now  the  mani¬ 
kins  all  begin  to  pull  at  the  cranks  in 
rhythmic  synchronization.  Slowly  and 
surely  China  begins  to  move,  gains  mo¬ 
mentum,  continues  to  revolve  with  the 
fateful  certainty  of  the  cosmic  planets. 

When  Dr.  Peter  first  started  out  he 
did  not  know  the  Chinese  heckler  and 
therefore  was  not  prepared  for  him. 
But  let  the  heckler  rise  during  the  lec¬ 
ture  now! — as  he  almost  always  does, 
always  with  the  same  objection  to  the 
main  idea  of  Dr.  Peter’s  discourse. 

“True,  all  that  you  say,  Doctor,”  be¬ 
gins  the  heckler  ceremoniously,  “but 
the  object  of  your  whole  mission  here 
is  to  salvage  and  increase  the  man  power 
of  China,  whereas  the  truth  is  that 
China  is  o%rerpopulated  now.  What 
China  needs,  Doctor,  is  not  more  men 
but  a  weeding  out  of  the  surplus  pop¬ 
ulation  which  now  is  strangling  us.” 

Eeeeeeeyip1  That's  the  kick  Dr. 
Peter  has  been  waiting  to  hear — and 
welcomes.  Friday  ar.i  Saturday  fall 
over  themselves  to  trun  ’le  into  view  a 
table  which  they  tilt  slightly  toward  the 
audience  so  that  the  crowd  can  see  a 
table  top  that  is  lined  with  little  slots. 
Dr.  Peter  asks  the  heckler  to  name  a 
powerful  foreign  nation.  England?  Very 
well;  what  is  the  population  per  square 
li  (a  Chinese  fraction  of  our  mile)  in 
England?  The  heckler  suggests  that  Eng¬ 
land  perhaps  has  about  ten  persons  to 
the  square  li.  Wrong!  Up  from  the 
table  top  jump  four  rows  of  manikins 
with  ten  little  men  in  each  row,  or  a 
population  of  forty  Britishers  to  the 
square  li.  Germany?  The  heckler,  who 
usually  knows  something  about  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  China,  now  begins  to  admit 
that  European  countries  are  fairly  well 
peopled;  reluctantly  he  guesses  that 
Germany  has  about  twenty  men  per 
square  li.  Up  jump  thirty-six  manikins, 
supposedly  German  citizens,  to  prove 


that  the  heckler  “doesn’t  know  the  half 
of  it.”  The  crowd  becomes  impatient 
to  know  about  Asia.  How  many  Jap¬ 
anese  in  a  square  lit  Twenty-eight 
little  Japs  spring  up  from  the  table. 
India?  Twenty. 

Now  Dr.  Peter  warms  up  to  the 
guessing  contest  and  takes  the  initiative. 
How  many  Chinese  are  there,  he  asks, 
per  square  li  in  China — not  counting  the 
big  desert  stretches,  either?  The  lec¬ 
turer’s  air  of  victory,  causes  the  heck¬ 
lers  to  hesitate  about  surmises.  While 
they  gaze  in  silence  at  the  table  nine, 
only  nine,  lonesome  Chinese  manikins 
appear.  Grouping  the  most  populous 
provinces  of  China  separately,  what  is 
their  population  per  square  li?  Only 
twenty-three,  or  five  less  than  Japan. 
And  which  is  the  most  populous  Chinese 
province  of  all?  he  asks.  “Shan-tung!” 
they  cry,  in  a  confident  way  that  shows 
they  now  “have”  the  lecturer.  Up  from 
the  table  leap  fifty-nine  manikins  for 
Shan-tung.  The  audience  begins  to 
smile  a  bit  victoriously. 

But  wait.  How  many  per  square  li 
in  Holland?  Fifty-three.  And  how 
many  in  Belgium  when  the  Hohenzol- 
lem  boys  began  to  try  to  cut  cross-lots 
through  it?  Seventy-eight  Belgians  per 
square  lit  And  did  populous  Belgium 
bend  the  knee  cravenly  to  those  Hohen- 
zollem  lads  or  wallop  them  in  the  slats? 
There  is  no  more  heckling. 

When  Dr.  Peter  has  finally  persuaded 
his  audience  to  help  him  build  upon  the 
stage  a  pyramid  of  blocks  labeled 
“Law,”  “Education,”  and  other  forces 
that  go  to  make  the  foundations  of  a 
structure  the  capstone  of  which  is 
“Public  Health,”  he  explains  to  them 
that  the  light  will  not  shine  from  the 
capstone  until  someone  in  the  audience 
has  suggested  one  great  uplifting  urge 
which  so  far  has  been  forgotten.  “Pub¬ 
lic  Opinion,”  cries  someone  at  last.  A 
block  for  “Public  Opinion”  is  inserted 
beneath  the  pile  of  “health  stones,”  and 
instantly  the  capstone  of  “Public 
Health”  blazes  forth  in  all  its  glories  of 
electricity.  And  when  the  applause  has 
subsided  Dr.  Peter  orally  conducts  his 
selected  audience  for  more  than  an  hour 
through  the  health  exhibit  on  view. 

Dr.  Peter  does  not  overestimate  the 
results  his  campaign  so  far  has  achieved. 
A  crust  of  filth  and  ignorance  that  has 
been  hardening  for  centuries  is  not  to 
be  cracked  off  at  the  first  tap  of  the 
hammer.  The  filth  is  beginning  to  fly, 
however,  and  the  cleansing  campaigns 
will  be  continued  until  even  the  Her¬ 
culean  task  that  Dr.  Peter  has  set  for 
himself  has  been  finished. 

As  an  instance  of  concrete  results, 
where  ninety  natives  were  vaccinated 
each  day  in  a  certain  hospital  before  Dr. 
Peter  lectured  in  the  city,  an  average 
of  eight  hundred  a  day  eagerly  came  to 
the  same  hospital  following  Dr.  Peter’s 
campaign  in  the  community.  WTiile  Dr. 
Peter  is  spreading  the  light  among  the 
military,  civic  and  commercial  leaders 
of  the  people,  a  native  woman  physician, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michi- 


ii  and  skilled  in  Western  medical 
fence,  lectures  on  and  demonstrates 
ti  the  mothers  of  the  community  mod¬ 
el  health  methods  in  the  care  of  babies 
iJ  children.  A  learned  Chinese  physi- 
tn  of  Western  training,  Dr.  S.  M. 
|?o,  now  gives  virtually  all  his  time 
|i  the  Peter  campaigns,  assisting  Dr. 
Fter  in  the  work  when  the  American 
p/sician  is  in  China  and  ably  directing 
ll:  campaigns  during  Dr.  Peter’s  occa- 
smal  brief  but  necessary  trips  home. 

\s  these  lines  are  being  read  Dr. 
per  himself  is  back  in  China,  his 
sieves  rolled  up,  on  the  job.  He  is 
fckling  a  phase  of  the  “yellow  peril”  in 
B)le  fashion,  altruistically,  construct- 
rly;  for  he  is  helping  the  Chinese  to 
hp  themselves,  with  no  thought  of  per- 
sual  reward.  And  in  helping  China 
h  is  rendering  inestimable  service  not 
#y  to  one-quarter  of  the  earth’s  oldest 
p>ple,  but  quite  as  directly  he  is  giving 
gat  service  to  America  and  all  the 
iirld. 


"wo  Wives  and  a 
()uart  of  Seed  Wheat 

{Continued  from  Page  48) 

uial  potato  service;  and  Boston  baked 
bins,  and  Saratoga  chips;  and  there 
tire  great  quarter  sections  of  prune  pie 
iicrumbly  brown  crusts  topped  off  with 
tl:k  whipped  cream,  and  stacks  stuffed 
li  sugared  prunes  and  blanched  nuts 
a:l  delicious  home-made  candies;  and 
aer  all — coffee!  Some  of  the  men  had 
b  n  signaling  for  coffee  from  the  first 
truthful,  being  in  the  habit  of  washing 
dvn  all  their  food  with  it,  so  the  Dean 
tik  advantage  of  the  little  lull  in  the 
sivice  to  implore  them  for  their  stom- 
iis’  sake  to  quit  drinking  coffee  with 
ti  ir  meals,  and  to  drink  it  black,  if  they 
vuild  avoid  the  bilious  effect. 

The  next  morning,  having  danced  all 
nht,  the  settlers  were  loading  up  their 
w?ons  preparatory  to  setting  out  on  the 
l(g  trail  back  to  their  ranches — which 
nny  of  them  would  not  leave  for 
aither  year — and  new-made  lovers 
vre  repeating  their  parting  promises, 
a  i  Burns  was  getting  back  into  its  usual 
ritine,  and  the  Dean  sat  before  the 
nring  fire  in  the  big  plainsman’s  home 
o  the  outskirts  of  the  town  with  her 
s  ff,  talking  it  all  over  with  the  big 
pinsman  before  starting  on  the  long 
tn  out  to  the  railroad. 

'It  seems  to  me,”  said  the  Dean,  look- 
ir  contemplatively  into  the  ruddy  flame, 
at  you  have  every  problem  in  the 
urld  in  here — isolation,  everything  in 
t  raw,  no  artificial  aids,  few  amuse- 
ants,  terrific  labor — and  yet — and 

y — ” 

The  big  plainsman  waited. 

'he  threw  back  her  shoulders  with  a 
c  ture  that  might  have  belonged  to  a 
^w  England  pioneer.  “And  yet  how 
Piy  seems  all  that  life  back  in  the  cities. 
Tis  is  living — out  here  in  the  wilder- 
ns — this  is  creating,  making  .a  real 
nrk  on  the  earth.” 

'I  was  wondering,”  said  the  agronomy 
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Style  742— This  new  model,  made  in  a  fine  quality  while  poplin, 
is  a  one-piece  dress  which  is  a  -eery  practical  Nurses'  Uniform, 
Trimmed  with  large,  hne  pearl  buttons.  Plaits  in  jront  and  back. 


NURSES’  UNIFORMS 

BUILT  for  style  and  service.  Queen  Make  designers  are 
constantly  creating  new  and  more  convenient  ideas  in 
Uniforms,  and  suggestions  from  professional  nurses  and  hospitals 
are  most  welcome. 

Queen  Make  Uniforms  are  made  of  the  finest  materials — 
expertly  tailored.  Each  garment  is  cut  full,  with  wide  hems 
that  permit  of  ready  alteration.  They  come  from  the  tub  as 
fresh  as  new,  and  hold  their  shape. 

Queen  Make  Uniforms,  though  inexpensive,  are  unequalled 
for  quality  and  wear. 

An  interesting  booklet  showing  novel  styles  in 
Uniforms,  and  a  few  of  the  newest  Queen 
Make  Morning  and  Porch  Dresses  will  be  sent 
free  upon  request. 

If  Queen  Make  is  not  sold  near  you — send  us  your  Dealer’s 
name,  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Queen  Make  Nurses’  Uniforms  and  Dresses 
are  priced  from  S3. 00  to  $18.50. 


I.  GINSBERG  &  BROTHERS 

DEPT.  R 

29TH  STREET  AT  MADISON  AVE. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  All-American  Club  for  All  American  Boys  from  All  America 

No  dues  Interesting  Productive 

Write  The  Red  Cross  Magazine  (owned  and  published  exclusively  by  The  American  Red  Cross) 


are  “as  a  cloud  before  the  sun,"  hiding’ 
your  brightness,  your  beauty.  Why  not  d 
remove  them?  Don’t  delay.  Use 

STILLMAN’S 

Made  especially  to  remove  freckles.  , 

Leaves  the  skin  clear,  smooth  and  with¬ 
out  a  blemish.  Prepared  by  specialists 
with  year’s  of  experience.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  satisfactory.  50c  per  jar. 

Write  today  for  particulars  and  free  booklet. 

“Wooldst  Thon  Be  Fair” 

Contains  many  beauty  hints,  an_  . 
describes  a  number  of  elepan  _ 

E reparations  indispensable  to  the  1 
>ilet.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 

STILLMAN  CREAM  CO. 
Dept*  S5  Aurora,  Ill. 


Dedicated  to  Juanita  Hanson,  the  [famous  Screen 
Beauty,  who  excels  in  the  “vampish”  charm  of  her  Coif¬ 
fures.  The  frizzed  Curls  accentuate  the  radiance  of 
youthfulness  and  glowing  color  of  cheek  suggestive  of 
outdoor  sports.  No.  651 11,  $3.50  pair.  Greys  extra. 

Complete  Catalog  mailed  FREE  on  request. 

GUARANTEED  HAIR  GOODS 

MADE  TO  ORDER  TO  MATCH  YOUR  SAMPLE 
TRANSFORMATIONS,  SWITCHES,  N 'EVERYTHING 
TOUPES  AND  WIGS  FOR  MEN 

Monev  Back  If  Not  Satisfactory 

—  100  Fifth  Ave.,  Dept.  717,  New  York  - _ 
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Is  Your  Life’s  Blood 


Trickling 


What  Readers  Say 


’*]  have  gained  12  pounds 
since  reading  your  book, 
and  I  feel  so  energetic. 
“Your  book  did  more  for 
me  for  indigestion  than 
two  courses  in  dieting.* ’ 
“My  heart  is  now  regular 
again  and  my  nerves  are 
fine.  I  thought  I  had  heart 
trouble,  but  it  was  simply 
a  case  of  abused  nerves.  ’  ’ 
“Your  book  has  helped 
my  nerves  wonderfully.  1 
am  sleeping  so  well  and 
in  the  morning  I  feel  so 
rested.” 

“The  advice  given  in  your 
book  on  relaxation  and 
calming  of.  nerves  has 
cleared  my  brain.  Before 
I  was  half  dizzy  all  the 
time.” 

A  prominent  lawyer  In 
Ansonia,  Conn.,  says: 
“Your  book  saved  me 
from  a  nervous  collapse, 
such  as  I  had  three  years 
ago.  I  now  sleep  soundly 
and  am  gaining  weight. 
I  can  again  do  a  real  day’s 
work.” 


When  you  see  red 
blood  escaping  you 
know  your  vitality 
is  escaping  with  it, 
and  you  promptly 
stop  the  flow. 

Millions  of  people 
live  on,  indifferent 
to  the  loss  of  vital  power 
even  more  serious  than 
the  loss  of  blood — the 
LOSS  of  NERVE  FORCE. 
If  you  are  tired;  depressed; 
nervous;  irritable;  sensitive; 
cannot  sleep  or  digest 
your  food,  it  means  that 
your  nerve forceisdepleted 
through  overwork  and 
nerve  strain.  Stop  the 
leak  at  once  and  build 
up  your  nerve  force, 
for  your  health, 
brain  power, 
trength  and  en- 
durance  di¬ 
rectly  depend 
thereon. 


Wonderful 
Book  on  the 

NERVES 

Paul  von  Boeckmann,  the 
nerve  specialist,  has  written  a 
remarkable  64-page  book  which 
teaches  you  how  to  save  your 
nerve  force  and  care  for  your 
nervous  system.  It  explains 
how  to  soothe,  nourish  and  calm 
the  nerves.  The 

Price  of  book 

is  only  .  . 

Bound  handsomely  in  Cloth,  50c. 
(Coin  or  stamps) 


PAUL  VON  BOECKMANN,  R.  S. 


Studio  411,  110  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


NURSES 

Med  Nov 

Thousands  of  Nursesareneeded  in 
hospitals  and  on  private  cases  to 
replace  those  who  are  now  engaged 
in  reconstruction  work.  Youcannow 
become  a  Practical  Nurse  with  full 
Diploma  in  spare  time.withoat  leav¬ 
ing  your  home.  System  fonnded  by 
Orville  J.  Perkins,  M.  D.  Thousands 
taoght  during  the  past  20  years. '  .  _ 

Write  for  FREE  BOOK  end  special  offer. 
Nurses  outfit  free.  Special  low  price  and 
easy  terms.  School  chartered  by  State  of 
Illinois.  Authorized  Diplomas*  It  over 
18,  write. 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
Dept.  481,  116  S.  Michigan  Av„  Chicago 


Dyed  Her  Faded 
Skirt,  Also  a  Coat 

“Diamond  Dyes”  Make  Shabby  Apparel 
Just  Like  New — So  Easy! 


Don't  worry  about  perfect  results.  Use 
"Diamond  Dyes,”  guaranteed  to  give  a 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric, 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
goods, — dresses,  blouses,  stockings,  skirts, 
children’s  coats,  draperies, — everything! 

A  Direction  Book  is  in  package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealer 
Bkow  you  “Diamond  Dye”  Color  Card. 
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professor,  ‘‘if  in  looking  up  suitable  land 
for  my  man  I  should  find  a  piece  I  could 
afford  to  buy,  perhaps  adjoining  him,  if 
I  could  then  raise  sufficient  capital  on  it 
to  put  the  whole  into  alfalfa.  I'd  like 
to  try  the  real  thing — in  farming.” 

“You  could!”  exclaimed  the  big  plains¬ 
man  with  such  positiveness  that  the 
professor’s  eyes  were  drawn  instantly  to 
the  other’s  and  left  with  understanding. 


“I  was  wondering,”  said  the  pencD 
figured  little  teacher  who  had  come  i 
with  a  cough,  “if  there  are  any  home 
steads  left;  those  girls  all  seem  so  we 
and  strong — and  jolly.” 

“There  are!”  the  big  plainsman  agai 
exclaimed  with  one  of  his  mysterioi 
chuckles.  Just  then  the  Chinese  coc 
announced  breakfast,  but  each  was  so  ii 
tent  on  his  thoughts  that  no  one  heard 


“None  So  Old” 

(' Continued,  ]rom  Page  19) 


she  repeated  as  though  it  were  too  much 
to  realize.  “No  hurry,”  she  looked  to 
the  sands  and  at  her  dress,  “won’t  it 
hurt  the  dress?”  she  questioned. 

He  laughed,  took  an  evening  paper 
from  his  pocket  and  spread  it  on  the 
sand. 

“Sit  down  there,  Martha,”  he  directed 
and  she  obeyed.  He  dropped  to  the 
sand  beside  her  and  they  sat  there  mo¬ 
tionless,  speechless,  gazing  out  upon  the 
purple  passion  of  the  dying  day.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  vast  stillness  flooded  into 
Martha. 

“Oh,  Henry,”  she  ran  her  fingers  play¬ 
fully  through  the  sand,  “oh,  Henry!” 

Quickly  she  turned  to  look  at  his  face, 
care-marked,  kind,  tender,  dear — oh!  so 
dear! 

Great  relief  came  to  Martha,  the 
longing  changed  to  a  strong,  sweet  glad¬ 
ness. 

Just  to  love  him — that  was  enough — 
just  to  love  him — that  was — enough. 
She  needed  no  return  love,  needed  no 
return.  The  joy  of  loving — the  joy — 
the  joy - 

The  waves  lapped  ceaselessly  on  the 
sand,  and  the  cry  of  it  was  strong,  sure, 
eternal.  Out,  far  out,  blended  in  purple 
the  water  and  the  sky — the  world  and 
the  heaven  blended.  And  love  was  like 
that,  ceaseless,  boundless,  forever — the 
world  and  the  heaven  blended. 

Martha  breathed  deep  of  happiness. 

“Happy?”  Henry  asked. 


“Yes,  Henry,”  the  quality  was  ri< 
in  her  voice,  “it  was  so  good  of  you 
think  about  coming,  to  plan  it  for 
long.” 

“I  didn’t,”  he  confessed,  “I  didn’t- 
only  just  peeling  the  peaches  on  Su 
day.” 

“Why,  Henry!” 

“Martha,”  the  words  came  slo 
“Martha — it  was  Sunday — you  came 
and  kissed  me — Martha — I  was  on  t 
lounge - ” 

“I  know — Henry.” 

“It  seemed  a  dream,  Martha — a  dm 
— your  doing  that — you  hadn’t  for 
long.  It  seemed  you  hadn’t  needed 
hadn’t  needed — my  love — not  so  mu 
— with  the  children  grown — and  t 
house.  Always  there  was  something  1 
tween  us — something — an  ironing  bo: 
— a  meal — a  church  supper — someth’! 
I  never  could  reach  you,  Martha 
never.” 

“Oh,  Henry,”  she  sobbed  softly,  “< 
Henry!” 

“Sunday  showTed  me — maybe — ) 
yearned  too — needed  me — most, 
wasn’t  sure — I  wasn’t.  I  brought  j 

here,  Martha - ”  Long  silence — 

to  say  again — I  love  you.” 

Out,  far  out,  the  water,  ceasele 
boundless,  forever — the  world  and  ' 
heaven  blended.  And  love  was  like  t! 
— like  that - 

“None  so  old,”  Martha  murmur 
“None  so  old — like  love.  Oh,  Henn 
Henry — dear  one.” 


Better  America 

(' Continued  from  Page  42) 


THE  ONLY  COAT  THAT 
JOSEPH  HAD 

the  balance  that  the  liberty  of  the  world 
might  be  saved.  In  glowing  words  he 
described  the  distress  of  the  fatherless, 
homeless  children. 

“Now  go  home  and  tell  your  fathers 
and  mothers  about  this.  Be  sure  that 
each  of  you  does  his  part  toward  help¬ 
ing  one  little  Belgian  child  to  have  a 
happier  Christmas.  None  of  us  is  too 
poor  to  think  of  the  other  folk  who  are 
poorer.  They  need  clothes  and  toys  and 


candy.  It  is  for  you  to  see  that  t!  I 
get  them.” 

Down  in  the  yard  Joseph  took 
his  skimpy  little  jacket. 

“Here,”  he  said  to  one  of  the  b  i 
near  him,  “take  this  coat  to  the  a 
torium  teacher  and  tell  him  to  senefi 
to  the  Belgians.  And  you  don't  kr'j 
who  gave  it  to  you,  understand?” 

The  boy  ran  off  and  soon  found 
teacher  standing  in  the  middle  of  w  1  j 
looked  like  a  pile  of  baggage,  and  g '  I 
him  the  coat.  The  auditorium  teac  •  j 
was  about  to  throw  it  on  the  pile  w  i  j 
the  literature  man  caught  his  arm. 


“That’s  Joseph’s  coat.  I’d  know  that 
>at  anywhere.  He  has  worn  that  coat 
>r  the  last  two  years  and  I  don’t  be- 
;ve  he  has  any  other.” 

Fixing  stem  eyes  on  the  little  fellow, 

:  demanded,  “Did  Del  Vecchio  give 
)u  that  coat?” 

“He  told  me  I  didn’t  know  who  gave 
to  me.” 

Left  alone,  the  two  teachers  silently 
irveyed  the  coat  and  then  each  other. 
“We  did  that.  You  with  the  litera- 
re  lesson  and  I  with  the  speech,”  said 
e  auditorium  teacher  at  last.  “Now 
rat’s  to  be  done?  He  can’t  do  without 
coat.” 

( Nothing  suggesting  itself,  the  two 
;nt  to  the  principal. 

“I  see,”  said  the  principal.  “He  must 
ive  a  coat  and  he  must  have  the  joy 
the  sacrifice.  Here,  lend  him  this 
:eater,”  and  he  took  from  his  closet 
thick  brown  sweater,  with  enormous 
liar  and  rolled  cuffs,  rows  of  buttons 
id  plenteous  pockets.  “And  please 
|ve  me  the  coat.” 

That  night  when  the  auditorium,  gay 
1  th  greens  and  glowing  with  posters  and 
gs,  was  filled  with  men  and  women, 
e  principal  told  them  the  story  of  the 
ilgians  and  asked  them  to  give  for 
leir  relief.  Then  he  held  up  the  little 
|ay  jacket  with  the  outlines  of  a  child- 
h  figure  still  in  its  folds,  and  told  them 
e  story. 

“This  is  the  spirit  of  the  gift  I  would 
ve  you  make.  It  was  the  only  coat 
seph  had  and  he  gave  it.”  There  was 
instant’s  quiet,  and  then  all  over  the 
\  room  the  pocketbooks  clicked  and 
s  bill  folders  rustled. 

E’he  next  morning  Joseph  carried  the 
wn  sweater  tenderly  to  the  office, 
y  teacher  made  me  wear  it  home 
sterday,  but  I  didn’t  wear  it  back  to- 
y.  It’s  just  like  the  one  in  the  win- 
w,  isn’t  it?” 

“That’s  your  sweater,  Joseph.  I  have 
other  one.  I  really  don’t  need  that 
le.  You  keep  that  one  and  I’ll  keep: 
b  other.” 

Joseph  opened  and  closed  his  mouth, 
It  no  sound  came.  One  dream  had 
tme  true. 

And  that  night  the  principal’s  wife 
rinded  his  old  sweater  and  shook  her 
lad  at  the  improvident  man  across  the 
tale. 
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Health 

( Continued,  from  Page  35) 

YOUR  TOOTH  DANGERS 

simming  with  pus,  which  came  from 
i  ected  gums  and  tooth  sockets  about 
rglected  teeth.  Right  then  and  there 
1  extracted  the  man’s  loose  teeth  and 
f  ated  the  gums  to  cure  them  of  their 
i  ection. 

A  week  went  by.  At  the  end  of  that 
tie  the  dentist  received  a  telephone 
cl,  and  was  told  it  concerned  the  old 
fin  afflicted  with  rheumatism.  The 
1  itist  himself  will  tell  the  rest. 


California  Syrup  oPFigs 
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All  druggists  sell  the  reliable  and  genuine 
“California  Syrup  of  Figs  and  Elixir  of  Senna”. 

Children’s  Pleasant  Laxative 

Full  directions  for  children  of  all  ages  are  plainly 
printed  on  label.  Mother!  You  must  look  for  our 
name — The  California  Fig  Syrup  Company. 


ip)  Deformities 
t  of  the  Back 


Greatly  benefited  or  en-*^ 
tirely  cured  by  the  Philo 
Burt  Method. 

The  40,000  cases  suc¬ 
cessfully  treated  in  our 
experience  of  more  than 
18  years  is  absolute  proof 
of  this  statement. 

No  matter  how  serious  your 
deformity,  no  matter  what  treat- 
_  ments  you  have  tried,  think  of 
the  thousands  of  sufferers  this  method  has 
made  well  and  happy.  We  will  prove  the  value 
of  the  Philo  Burt  Method  in  your  own  case. 

The  Philo  Burt  Appliance 
on  30  Days’  Trial 

Since  you  run  no  risk  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  ac¬ 
cept  our  offer  at  once. 

The  photographs  here  show  how 
light,  cool,  elastic  and  easily  ad¬ 
justable  the  Philo  Burt  Appliance  is — 
how  different  from  the  old  tor¬ 
turing  plaster,  leather  or  steel 
jackets.  To  weakened  or  de¬ 
formed  spines  it  brings  almost 
immediate  relief  even  in  themost 
serious  cases.  You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  investigate  it  thor¬ 
oughly.  The  price  is  within 
reach  of  all. 

Send  for  our  Free  Boole 
today  and  describe  the  nature 
and  condition  of  your  trouble 
as  fully  as  possible  so  we  can 
give  you  definite  information. 

PHILO  BURT  MFG.  CO, 


M  HUH  II  I! 


Training  jor  fTulliorslup 

HoW  to  Write ,  What  to  Wr  ito, 

and  Where  to  sell. 

CullWate  your  mind.  Develop 
your  literary  gifts.  Master  the 
art  of  self' express  ion.  Make 
your  spare  time  profitable, 
mm  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short- Story  Writ¬ 
ing,  Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
.  Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Dr.EsenWem  ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott’s  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,  honest,  helpful  advice.  Real  teaching. 
One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — “play  work,”  he 
calls  it  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer’s  Library,  13  volumes;  descriptive 
booklet  free.  We  also  publish  The  Writer’s  Monthly,  the  lead¬ 
ing  magazine  for  literary  workers ;  sample  copy  20  fents,  annual 
subscription  $2.00.  Besides  our  teaching  service,  we  offer  a 
manuscript  criticism  Service. 

150- Page  illustrated  catalogue  tree.  Please  Address 

Trie  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.  47  Springfield,  Mass 
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Indoors  or  out 


Get  the 
Drop  on 
that  Cough 

XJIKING  or  resting  —  the 
wind  through  the  woods 
and  the  draft  through  the 
room  may  mean  the  same 
kind  of  a  cough.  Stave  it 
off  with  Dean’s  Mentholated 
Cough  Drops.  Get  them 
anywhere. 

Dean  Medicine  Company 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

tjitAVs 

^MENTHOLATED 

CoughDrops 


Rely  On  Cuticura 

For  Skin  Troubles 

All  druggists;  Soap 25.  Ointment25&50,  Talcum  25. 
Sample  each  free  of  “Cuticura,  Dept  B,  Boston. ” 

673  Cash  Prizes 

for  the  best  letters  telling  why  Partola — "The  Doctor  in 
Candy  Form" — famous  laxative,  should  be  in  every 
American  home  and  used  by  everyone  in  the  family. 
Contest  closes  Feb.  15,  1920.  Prizes  as  high  as  S150.00 
— there  is  plenty  of  chance  for  all — you  need  not  be  an 
advertising  writer  to  compete.  FREE  sample  of  Partola 
and  full  information  sent  upon  request. 

PARTOLA  CO.,  21  West  17th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Let  Rupture 
Spoil  Your  Fun 

On  the  ice  last  win* 
ter,  a  feroup  of  men 
decided  to  %o  skating. 

In  a  jiffy  they  had  their 
skates  on  and  were 
dashing  off  over  the 
shining  ice— all  except 
one  He  was  ruptured. 

He  wore  a  steel  band 
truss  and  dared  not  en¬ 
joy  himself  because  he 
feared  his  truss  would 
fail  him.  This  unsmil. 
ing  man  was  needlessly 
robbed  of  healthful,  invigorating  fun.  Had  he  worn  a 
Brooks  Rupture  Appliance 
he  could  have  joined  his  friends  in  their  sport.  The 
Brooks  Appliance  is  made  of  soft  rubber,  unaffected 
by  water.  It  will  not  slip  because  the  Automatic  Air 
Cushion  clings  closely  and  follows  every  body  move¬ 
ment.  Draws  and  binds  the  parted  muscular  tissues 
together;  &ives  Nature  a  chance  to  knit  them.  This 
wonderful,  new,  scientific  treatment  of  hernia  has 
helped  thousands  and  will  help  you. 

SENT  ON  FREE  TRIAL 

to  prove  its  worth.  A  straight  business  proposition 
in  which  you  are  the  sole  judge.  If  the  Brooks 
Rupture  Appliance  does  not  comfortably  retain  your 
k  rupture  at  all  times,  send  the  appliance 
back  to  us  and  get  your  money.  Du¬ 
rable — cheap.  Write  for  catalogue 
'  ,  and  measure  blanks  today. 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO. 

.  295T  State  St.  Marshall,  Mich. 
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“When  word  came  that  I  was  wanted 
on  the  telephone  in  connection  with  this 
case,  1  had  a  great  fear.  I  thought  the 
old  man  might  have  succumbed.  I 
knew  that  what  I  had  done  for  his  rheu¬ 
matism,  in  extracting  the  loose  teeth 
and  in  treating  his  infected  gums,  was 
the  best  thing  known  to  dental  and 
medical  science.  I  knew  that  germs, 
from  such  infected  gums,  often  get  into 
the  blood  stream,  and  using  it  as  a  sub¬ 
way,  stop  off  at  various  stations,  such  as 
the  heart  lining,  or  the  gall  bladder,  or 
the  appendix,  or  the  joints,  and  there 
set  up  inflammatory  trouble.  In  clear¬ 
ing  up  his  mouth  and  making  it  sanitary, 
I  had  wiped  out  at  least  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  germs  which  were  giving 
him  the  rheumatic  pains  in  his  joints. 
But  he  was  such  an  old  man  and  so  very 
ill,  I  hardly  hoped  for  ideal  results. 
The  germs  might  already  have  gotten 
seriously  into  his  heart.  My  conscience 
troubled  me  somewhat  because,  in  an  ex¬ 


traordinary  rush  of  work,  I  had  not  had 
time  again  to  visit  the  patient. 

“When  the  voice  came  from  the  other 
end  of  the  line,  I  was  surprised  to  no¬ 
tice  that  it  was  cheery.  ‘Do  you  re¬ 
member  the  old  man?’  it  said.  ‘Well, 
after  you  extracted  his  bad  teeth  and 
treated  his  infected  gums’ — by  this  time 
I  was  quite  cold  with  dread — ‘his  rheu¬ 
matism  of  the  joints  got  well  so  rapidly 
that  we  have  had  to  discharge  him  from 
the  hospital,  and  so  you  needn’t  come 
again!’  ” 

Old  or  young,  the  dangers  from  mouth 
infection  are  the  same.  Examinations 
of  the  teeth  of  children  show  that  a 
high  percentage  of  them  are  defective. 
The  condition  described  above  was 
simply  one  of  defective  teeth  of  long 
standing.  Early  examination  and  early 
treatment  are  important  safeguards  to 
health,  for  neglected  teeth  and  gums  may 
be  the  breeding  places  of  deadly  mala¬ 
dies. 


Your  Blood 

( Continued,  from  Page  35) 


iron  in  the  red  cells  is  below  normal,  or 
if  the  blood  pressure  indicates  that  the 
total  blood  supply  is  diminished,  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  find  out  the  cause. 
Hemorrhoids  or  bleeding  within  the  in¬ 
testines,  or  parasites  in  the  intestines, 
may  diminish  the  number  of  red  cor¬ 
puscles  of  the  blood.  Even  small  losses 
of  blood,  if  they  occur  often,  may 
cause  an  anemic  condition.  In  internal 
cancer  a  progressive  anemia  usually 
occurs,  as  also  a  number  of  other  chronic 
wasting  diseases. 

If  the  condition  is  a  diminished  supply 
of  iron,  lack  of  sufficient  sunlight  and 
outdoor  exercise  may  be  the  only  thing 
the  matter.  Prisoners  are  pale  and 


anemic  because  of  such  a  condition 
The  trouble  is  sometimes  due  to  an  in  ■ 
sufficient  glandular  secretion  —  which  i 
needed  to  help  the  red  blood  cell  t  ; 
make  its  combination  of  oxygen  an; 
iron. 

A  very  simple  medical  test  deter 
mines  the  blood  condition,  and  ver  1 
simple  medical  and  hygienic  remedie 
may  relieve  it.  Don’t  let  such  a  con 
dition  continue  without  consulting  a  rep  | 
utable  doctor,  because  your  own  pn 
scription  may  be  exactly  opposite  to  tb 
thing  required.  Beware  of  advertisin 
quacks  and  of  self-doctoring  with  pater  | 
medicines. 


All  the  World’s  a  Stage 

( Continued,  from  Page  52) 


stimulus  from  the  old  Deerfield  histori¬ 
cal  pageant,  and  the  several  festivals 
following  it,  including  a  rural  production 
of  Jeanne  d’  Arc. 

While  Percy  Mackaye’s  “Bird 
Masque,”  given  at  Meriden,  New 
Hampshire,  was  essentially  the  work  of 
summer  people,  the  community  of  that 
now-famous  bird  village  are  planning  to 
produce  a  simple  play  or  masque  every 
year  on  their  outdoor  “sanctuary  stage.” 
This  year  they  produced  “The  Forest 
Princess." 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin’s  bam  theater 
at  Hollis,  Maine,  is  a  veritable  little 
lighthouse  to  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try.  Here  poetic  one-act  plays  are 
given;  community  “sings”  held;  de¬ 
lightful  “readings”  staged;  here  was 
rehearsed  that  production  which  has 
now  become  a  yearly  summer  event — 


the  play  called  “The  Old  Peabody  Per.  I 
This  is  given  by  the  women  of  Ho’!: 
Maine,  in  the  church  at  Hollis.  T1  j 
players,  in  delicious  poke  bonnets  z: 
voluminous  dresses,  with  scarfs  ar  I 
cameos,  and  all  the  quaint  regalia 
simpler  times  than  ours,  move  up  a:  1 
down  the  aisles  as  they  act  their  par:  ; 
cleaning  the  doors  of  the  old-fashion>  l 
pews,  whisking  the  church  carpet,  a. 
startling  and  delighting  the  assembl  j 
audience  that  suddenly  finds  itself  pc  I 
of  the  play! 

Plainfield,  New  Hampshire,  has  1 
town  Hall  remodeled  into  a  little  theat  | 
that  is  the  gathering  place  of  the  si  j 
rounding  country.  It  shows  what  c  | 
be  done  with  what  people  already  ha1  I 
The  scenery  is  especially  fine  in  tb  I 
it  teaches  a  lesson  of  beauty  a  1 
simplicity.  It  shows  the  loveliness 


cluttered  wall  space,  of  windows  that 
equately  frame  the  poetic  New 
impshire  landscape. 

Thus  in  those  country  places  and  in 
>wded  cities  community  drama  is  cre- 
ng  an  appreciative  art-loving  public 
it  will  be  ready  to  welcome  the 
nerican  Shakespeare  when  he  at  last 
•ives. 

lock  Mothers  and  a 
New  Democracy 

(' Continued  from  Page  55) 

s  held  so  that  the  people  living 
hin  the  district  should  themselves  de- 
e  whether  the  Unit  should  carry  on  its 
rk.  The  Unit  was  distinctly  under 
:  and  on  trial.  Some  of  the  directing 
ids  were  people  from  out  of  the  dis- 
:t  and  city — outsiders  who  had  come 
to  try  out  pet  theories — but  that 
iln’t  make  any  difference  with  these 
ne  people  when  the  test  came.  After 
it  was  their  home  organization  that 
jg  under  fire — the  one  that  had  been 
ling  care  of  their  babies  and  helping 
Im  when  they  were  sick.  So  4,154 
them  out  of  a  possible  6,000  walked 

I  their  block  ballot  boxes  and  4,034 
these  4,154  voted  that  the  Unit 
uld  remain  and  continue  its  work. 

!  went  pretty  generally  over  the  dis- 
:t  and  talked  with  whomever  I  met 
>ut  the  Unit  and  its  work.  What 
y  all  said  was  really  the  same;  the 
it  was  helping  them  over  the  rough 
ices  and  binding  them  all  together 
th  the  heart  cords  of  children. 

They  didn’t  know  they  were  being 
ferimented  with  in  this  great  labora- 
!y  of  democracy,  and  they  didn’t  care, 
^t  they  did  know  was  that  they  were 
ng  helped  in  fine,  friendly  ways  that 
nt.  Learned  highbrows  and  college 
-lessors  could  be  as  interested  as  they 
nted  to  be  in  how  they  were  improv- 
:  in  their  political  consciousness  and 
Mzon;  the  thing  these  fathers  and 
ethers  were  interested  in  was  that  their 
kies  were  improving  in  health.  If 
ibody  got  any  psychological,  socio- 
cical  twaddle  about  that  these  par- 
is  were  willing  they  should  have  it. 

had  a  great  time  wandering  around 
r  myself  finding  what  the  thirty-one 
>l:ks  thought  of  their  Unit.  I  talked 
c  the  kids  and  the  mothers  on  the 
t  et  and  even  the  fathers.  I  remem- 

II  I  saw  one  mother  standing  in  a 
eiment  house  doorway  with  a  baby  in 
k  arms. 

Well,  have  you  taken  your  baby  to 
h  Social  Unit  headquarters  to  be  ex- 
med  yet?”  I  asked  cheerfully, 
he  looked  up  at  me  and  her  eyes 
f  e  a  bit  wistful.  “No,”  she  answered, 
la  not  in  the  district — it  ends  across 
b  street.  ...  But  I’d  like  to 
b  over  there  so  that  I  could  take  him.” 

he  wanted  the  better  chance  for  her 
xy,  too.  Maybe  one  of  these  fine 
les  they’ll  extend  the  district  so  that 
•  Cincinnati  will  be  included  and  then 

III  get  it,  and  maybe  even  some  day 
k  children  of  all  America  will  have 
b  better  chance. 

urely  there  isn’t  anything  very  terri- 
>1  about  helping  babies. 


Keep  Young  while 
Growing  Old 

YOUTH  is  often  a  matter  of 
nerves  rather  than  of  years. 
You  see  that  proven  almost 
every  day— this  man  of  thirty 
with  nerves  wrecked  and  old 
before  his  time — that  man, 
sixty  but  bright-eyed,  sprightly 
because  he  kept  his  nerves 
youthful. 

It  is  in  this  care  of  the  nerves 
that  Sanatogen  is  of  real 
service.  For  to  the  hungry 
nerves,  impoverished  by  over¬ 
drafts,  Sanatogen  brings  just 
the  foods  they  must  have  for 
speedy  restoration  to  health — 
pure  albumen  and  organic 
phosphorus  in  easily  taken-up 


And  by  its  kindly  tonic  action  San¬ 
atogen  helps  bring  back  the  ease 
of  digestion,  the  restful  slumber  of 
youth. 

If  the  enthusiastic  letters  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  physicians  and  the  grate¬ 
ful  praise  of  people  everywhere  mean 
anything  —  you  surely  will  not  delay 
giving  Sanatogen  its  opportunity  to 
help  you. 

Sanatogen  is  sold  by  good  drug¬ 
gists  everywhere,  in  three  sizes,  from 
$1.20  up. 

Grand  Prize 

International  Congress  of  Medicine 
London ,  1913 

Write  for  interesting  free  booklet  to 
THEBAUER  CHEMICAL  CO., Inc. 
115  West  18th  St.,  New  York  City 


Col.  Henry  Watterson,  the 
noted  editor,  writes:  “I  do  not 
believe  I  could  have  recovered 
my  vitality,  as  1  have  done, 
without  Sanatogen  operating 
equally  upon  the  digestive  or¬ 
gans  and  nerve  centers.” 


Aurora,  Van  Dyke  (°aboCuetnth?si°s,SSea) 


Reproductions  of  the  World’s  Great  Paintings 
Every  home — every  child  should  have  them 

Two  Cents  Each  x8  assorted  as  desired 

Beautiful  64  page  Catalogue  of  1600  small 
pictures  for  15  cents  in  coin  or  stamps. 

It  should  be  in  every  home  and  school 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY 

Box  150  MALDEN,  MASS. 


Wrestling  Book  FREE 

Be  an  expert  wrestler.  Learn  at  borne  by  mail.  | 
Wonderful  lessons  prepared  by  world’s  champions  I 

Farmer  Burnsjand  Frank  Gotch.  Free  book  | 
tells  yon  how.  Secret  holds,  blocks  and  tricks  re-  I 
vealed.  Don’t  delay.  Be  strong,  healthy .  Handle  I 
bur  men  with  ease.  Write  for  free  book. State  age.  I 
Farmer  Burns,  2771  Ramge  Bldg. .  Omaha,  Neb.  | 


Sanitary  Metal  Holder  keeps  Robber  Clean, 

Firm  and  Keen-edged. 
Works  Better  -  Lasts  Longer 

Two  Rubbers,  the  length  of  the 
Holder,  are  made,  one  for  Ink,  one 
for  Pencil.  By  slight  pressure, 
clean  Rubber  is  fed  down  as  used. 
Price  15c  each;  Fillers  5c  each ,  50c 
perdoz.  “O.K ."  Booklets  FR EE. 
Adjustable  Brush  to  fit  Holder  10c 
The  O.  K.  Mfg.  Company 
Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  O  S. A. 
Makers  of  Washburne’s  “O.K.*' 
Your  Stationer  Paper  Fasteners  &  Letter  Openers. 


At  the  first  sign  of 
skin  trouble  apply 

Resinol 

.  Don't  wait  for  that  eczema  or  similar  affec¬ 
tion  to  get  well-established  and  stubborn,  N ip 
it  in  the  bud  with  a  little  Resinol.  Is  so  nearly 
flesh  color  that  it  hardly  shows  at  all.  Aided 
by  Resinol  Soap,  Resinol  is  most  effective  in 
removing  pimples  and  clearing  unattractive 
complexions.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 
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Weigh  what 

you  Should 


If  thin,  build  up.  If  burdened 
with  excess  flesh,  reduce I  Have 
an  attractive  figure.  You  CAN 
— as  sure  as  sunrise.  Let  me  ex¬ 
plain  how  92,000  refined  women 
have  done  this;  how  you  can  do 
it.  Simple,  sure,  effective.  All 
in  your  own  room — in  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  short  time. 

Be  Well 

Why  Not? 

1  build  your  vitality  so  that  all 

sorts  of  physical  ailments  are  relieved  by 
Nature’s  methods--no  drugs  nor  medi¬ 
cines.  I  strengthen  your  heart,  teach 
you  how  to  stand,  to  walk  and  breathe 
correctly.  I  have  spent  16  years  at  this 
work--leading  physicians  endorse  me. 

My  booklet  telling  how  to  stand  and 
walk  correctly  is  free.  Shall  I  mail  it  to 
you  NOW  ?  If  later  you  desire  my  ser¬ 
vices  you  will  find  the  cost  most  reason¬ 
able.  Write  me. 

Susanna  Cocroft 
824  S. Michigan  Av.,  Dept.  12,  Chicago 


ll 


Miss  Cocroft  is  nationally  recognized  as  an  authority  on  condi¬ 
tioning  women  as  our  training  camps  have  conditioned  our  men. 


ASPIRIN 

Name  “Bayer’'  identifies  gen¬ 
uine  Aspirin  introduced  in  1900 


Insist  on  unbroken  packages 

BAYER-TABLETS 
°f ASPIRIN 

Boxes  of  12  tablets 
Bottles  of  24  and  100 
Also  capsules 

Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  o' 
Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid 


Instant  Bunion  Relief 

Prove  It  At  My  Expense 


Don't  send  me  ofteestit-just  let  me 

prove  it  to  you  as  I  have  done  for  over 
72,500  others  in  the  last  six  months.  I 
claim  to  have  the  most  successful  remedy 
for  bunions  ever  made  and  I  want  you  to 
let  me  send  you  my  Fairyfoot  treatment 
Free.  I  don’t  care  how  many  so-called 
cures,  or  shields  or  pads  you  ever  tried 
without  success— I  don’t  care  how  dis¬ 
gusted  you  are  with  them  all— you  have 
not  tried  my  remedy  and  I  have  such 
absolute  confidence  in  it  that  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  send  it  to  you  absolutely 
FREE.  It  is  a  wonderful  y  -t  simple 
home  remedy  which  relieves  you  al¬ 
most  instantly  of  the  pain;  it  removes 
the  cause  of  the  bunion  and  thus  the 
'ugly  deformity  disappears— all  this 
while  you  are  wearing  tighter  shoes 
than  ever.  Just  send  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  and  Fairyfoot  will  be  sent  you 
promptly  in  plain  sealed  envelope. 

FOOT  REMEDY  CO..  3661  Ogden  Ave.,  Dept.  1 6  ,  Chicago 


'Humans— 90% 
Good/’  Says 
George  F. 

( Continued,  from  Page  33) 

ported  that,  seized  with  discontent  and 
desire  to  better  themselves,  they  had 
left  at  one  time  or  another  and  tried 
factory  life  in  other  places,  only  to  come 
back.  One  man  had  spent  two  years  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  “I  shall 
never  leave  here,”  he  said  emphatically. 
“  ‘E.  J.’  gives  a  fairer  deal  than  any 
place  that  I  have  been  able  to  find.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  for  many  peo¬ 
ple  the  place  has  been  a  first  experience 
in  human  friendliness  and  helpfulness. 
A  woman  of  perhaps  thirty-five,  evi¬ 
dently  well-educated,  interested  in  things 
in  general,  left  her  machine  to  talk  with 
me.  “You  ought  to  know  about  this 
place,”  she  said.  “I  came  here  three 
years  ago.  All  my  life  I  had  always 
been  a  little  cold,  a  little  hungry.  I 
never  had  known  what  it  was  to  have 
anybody  smile  at  me.  The  first  morn¬ 
ing  I  came  here  Miss  A.  -  (the 

director)  smiled;  and  then  her  assist¬ 
ant  came  around  and  smiled;  and  I 
have  never  had  anything  else.  You 
don’t  have  any  nagging  from  the  women 
at  the  machines,  no  scolding,  and  people 
are  willing  to  do  things  that  are  hard 
and  disagreeable,  because  everybody 
seems  to  be  trying  to  help  out  every¬ 
body  else.  I  never  knew  before  that 
there  was  such  a  place  in  the  world,  or 
that  people  tried  to  do  as  these  people 
try  to  do.” 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  or 
even  the  majority  of  the  90  per  cent, 
have  the  depth  of  feeling  of  this  woman. 
There  are  no  doubt  many  men  and 
women  who,  if  I  had  happened  to  find 
them,  would  not  have  answered  my 
query,  “Do  you  like  ‘E.  J.?’”  as  so 
many  did,  “You  bet,  who  wouldn’t  like 
it?”  but  that  is  neither  to  be  expected 
nor  desired.  “E.  J.”  will  slowly  dry  up 
if  it  ever  reaches  a  point  of  universal 
satisfaction. 

That  is  not  wThat  this  observer  at 
least  sought.  The  point  of  inquiry  is 
whether  we  have  here  an  honest  and 
intelligent  effort  to  provide  opportunities 
for  men  and  women  to  work  together 
in  health  and  comfort,  to  insure  to  each 
as  nearly  as  human  justice  has  yet 
learned  to  measure  it,  his  share  of  the 
fruits  of  the  labor  of  all  and  no  more; 
to  give  each  a  chance  to  develop  his 
particular  talent  and  to  stimulate  and 
lead  all  to  understand  that  it  is  only 
through  willing  co-operation  that  suc¬ 
cessful  factories  in  which  to  work  and 
desirable  towns  in  which  to  live  are 
possible. 

These  legitimate  ambitions  of  the 
laboring  world  are  honestly  attempted  in 
the  shoe  towns.  This  even  the  labor 
leader  who  comes  on  a  mission  of  show¬ 
ing  the  oppressed  a  way  out  of  their 
troubles  has  usually  recognized.  “I 
think  I  will  pass  on  to  where  I  am  more 
needed,”  a  labor  leader,  who  had  spent 
a  few  days  in  the  town,  told  the  manage¬ 
ment.  And  a  group  who  came  recently 
for  a  day — and  spent  three  days — to 


Wetter  than  a 
mustard  plaste 

Once  when  Grandma’s 
joints  commenced  to 
ache  and  twinge,  she  used 
to  go  to  the  mustard  pot 
and  make  a  mustard  plaster. 
Now  she  goes  to  Musterole 
and  gets  relief,  but  does 
without  the  blister  and  the 
plaster,  too ! 

My,  how  good  that 
Musterole  feels  when  you 
rub  it  in  gently  over  that 
lame  back  and  those  sore 
muscles.  First  you  feel  the 
gentle  tingle,  then  the  de¬ 
lightful,  soothing  coolness 
that  reaches  in  the  twing¬ 
ing  joints  or  stiff,  sore 
muscles. 

It  penetrates  to  the  heart 
of  the  congestion.  This  is 
because  it  is  made  of  oil  oi 
Mustard  and  other  homi 
simples.  And  the  heat  gen¬ 
erated  by  Musterole  wil 
not  blister. 

On  the  contrary  the  peculiarity 
of  Musterole  lies  in  the  fact  tha 
shortly  it  gives  you  such  a  cool 
relieved  feeling  all  about  th> 
twingey  part. 

And  Musterole  usually  bring 
the  relief  while  you  are  rubbin; 
it  on.  Always  keep  a  jar  handy 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommen- 
Musterole. 


30c  and  00c  jars — S2.50  hospital  siz; 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohi 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


Establised  1879  Coughs,  Bronchiti 


Simple,  safe  and  effective,  avoiding  internal  drugs. 

;  Vaporized  Cresolene  relieves  the  paroxysms  of  Who 
>  Cough  and  Spasmod  c  Croup  at  once;  it  nips  the  corntno 
before  it  has  a  chance  of  developing  into  something 
and  experience  shows  that  a  neglected  cold  is  a  dangerou 
Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  say=:  "Ho  family,  where  there  am 
children,  should  be  without  this  lamp."  j 

The  air  carrying  the  antiseptic  vapor,  inhaled  with  I 
breath,  makes  breathing  easy  and  relieves  the  cong-  j 
assuring  restful  nights. 

It  is  called  a  boon  by  Asthma  sufferers.  I 

Cresolene  relieves  the  bronchial  complications  of  f  n 
Fever  and  Measles  and  is  a  valuableaid  in  the  treatu  <1 
Diphtheria. 

H  is  a  protection  to  those  exposed. 

Cresolene’s  best  recommendation  is  its  40  years  ofs  ^ 
ful  use. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  Send  for  descriptive  book!  ^ 

Trv  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  for  the  irritated '  Jrt 
composed  of  slippery  elm  bark,  licorice,  sugar  and  Cre  W 
They  can’t  harm  you.  Of  your  druggist  or  from  us,  10c.  ins  i 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO..  62  Cortlandt  St.,  Nev 
or  Leemmg-Miles  Building,  Montreal,  Canad:  41 
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ivhat  it  was  that  sent  organizers  back 
>oosters  of  “E.  J.’s”  policy,  went 
e  to  write  in  their  labor  journal  two 
mns,  ending: 

lo-operation  has  won  the  day  at 
icott  and  Johnson  City.  It  has  not 
a  word — it  has  been  an  idea  and 
Ideal — it  has  been  something  with 
inciple  behind  it — CO-OPERATION 
WON  THE  DAY!” 
looks  very  much  as  if  Geo.  F.  had 
eeded  in  realizing  his  theory  that 
y  employer  should  be  his  own  labor 
er ! 

’ill  it  endure?  So  long  as  endures 


the  wisdom  at  the  top  which  insists 
that  if  you  would  lead  them  into  ways  of 
peaceful  labor  you  must  be  one  of  them. 
No  longer.  Understanding  of  the  Square 
Deal  is  not  vouchsafed  to  the  absent 
capitalist.  It  is  the  precious  knowledge 
of  him  who  has  learned  the  joy  and 
the  value  of  neighborliness  and  lives 
with  those  whom  he  would  lead.  But 
let  the  light  fade  in  these  shoe  towns, 
and  the  spirit  dwindle,  yet  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  men  and  women  will 
go  away  to  spread  it  elsewhere,  to  say, 
‘•The  Square  Deal  is  possible.  I’ve 
seen  it  at  work.” 


Better  America 

( Continued  from  Page  40) 

SHE  MAKES  ALIENS  INTO  CITIZENS 


ts  kind  ever  attempted  in  Detroit. 
:f  among  its  activities  during  war 
;  was  the  interpretation  of  the  draft 
le  many  foreigners  who  were  called 
1  to  register  and  give  information 
Jncle  Sam,  but  who  could  neither 
nor  write  English,  nor  even  speak 
1  the  majority  of  cases.  These  men 
*  in  constant  danger  of  arrest, 
ugh  their  inability  to  locate  their 
ier  draft  boards  and  their  ignorance 
vhat  was  required.  The  necessary 
rmation  was  freely  handed  out  by 
secretary  and  her  assistants  through 
-  two  interpreters,  one  of  whom,  a 
itianian,  speaks  and  writes  ten  lan- 
;es,  and  the  other,  seven  languages. 

work  did  not  stop  with  the  war. 
as  rather  intensified,  bringing  to  the 
t  the  need  for  the  Americanization 
i  absorption  of  the  foreign  element. 
:  Bureau  stands  ready  to  protect  the 
jigners  against  exploitation.  It  fur- 
Ees  him  free  legal  aid  through  the 
j>ort  and  assistance  of  the  Bar  Asso- 
aon.  And  in  many  other  ways,  by 
E:ting  him  to  various  organizations 
aspecial  work,  the  Bureau  leads  him 
t  a  better  understanding  of  condi- 
);  around  him. 

!ie  use  of  the  poster  forms  an  im- 
int  part  of  the  Bureau’s  work. 
;e  posters  have  been  printed  at- 
ively  in  colors  in  all  the  different 
aages  and  have  been  displayed 
rinently  in  the  factories  in  all  the 
s  social,  civic  and  educational  agen- 
including  public  schools,  churches, 
irgn  halls,  societies,  banks  and  small 
C‘s  in  foreign  settlements,  public 
)  ries,  charity  buildings,  draft  boards, 
Licipal  court  buildings,  Federal  build- 
e  and  on  signboards  through  all  the 
Rgn  sections  of  the  city.  They  have 
; 1  a  splendid  means  of  drawing  the 
a  gn  element  closer  to  the  work  of 
if  Bureau. 

iss  O’Donnell’s  Committee  has  no 
tition  of  overlapping  other  organiza- 
P>.  All  such  agencies  such  as  the 
’( are  Bureau,  the  Home  Housekeep- 
evlission,  the  Better  Business  Bureau, 
c  are  assisted  to  intensify  their  work 
i'  standardize  it. 


Information  on  the  subject  of  becom¬ 
ing  an  American  citizen  is  also  freely 
distributed  by  the  Bureau,  and  as  far  as 
possible  the  immigrant  coming  to  De¬ 
troit  is  given  a  real  welcome  into  the 
citizenship  of  this  country. 

Miss  O’Donnell  has  not  forgotten  the 
foreign-born  woman.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  combine  the  Americanization 
Committee  with  a  group  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  leading  women’s  organizations 
in  order  to  enlist  enthusiastic  and  re¬ 
sourceful  women  in  a  definite  programme 
of  work  to  reach  the  immigrant  mothers 
in  their  homes.  To  this  end,  Miss 
O’Donnell  has  spoken  before  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  women’s  organizations  of  Detroit. 

Recreation  is  considered  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  Americanization.  That  all 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  arts  and 
crafts,  songs  and  folk  dances,  which 
these  different  peoples  have  brought  with 
them  from  their  homes  over  the  water, 
the  Committee  has  been  co-operating 
with  the  recreation  commission  in  a 
series  of  “International  Nights”  during 
the  past  year.  All  the  channels  of  set¬ 
tlement  centers,  playgrounds  and  schools 
are  used  as  weapons  in  the  great  work. 

Miss  O’Donnell  has  organized  Racial 
Groups,  which  meet  on  different  nights. 
For  instance,  on  one  evening  the  Bureau 
is  thrown  open  to  Polish  immigrants, 
and  a  cordial  invitation  is  printed  in 
their  own  language  and  spread  broad¬ 
cast.  On  another  evening  it  is  Greek 
night,  on  another  Hungarian,  and  so  on. 
Each  group  will  later  on  help  to  handle 
the  Americanization  problem  among 
their  own  people.  It  is  a  big  problem 
to  consider  when  one  realizes  that  in 
1910  Detroit  only  had  a  population  of 
465,766.  Now  the  population  is  close 
to  a  million,  with  150,000  Polish,  28,000 
Rumanians,  40,000  Italians,  and  other 
nationalities  in  proportion. 

In  the  eyes  of  Miss  O’Donnell  and 
her  Committee,  the  passport  question 
looms  very  large  just  now,  as  many  of 
the  foreigners  are  hungering  to  see  what 
has  become  of  their  families  in  the  dev¬ 
astated  lands.  The  Bureau  is  doing  very 
valuable  work  along  these  lines  in  bring- 


‘$1,000  Saved!” 

"Last  night  I  came  home  with  great 
news.  Our  savings  account  had  passed 
the  thousand  dollar  mark! 

"A  few  years  ago  I  was  making  $15  a 
week  and  it  took  every  cent  to  keep  us 
going.  Then  one  day  I  realized  why  I 
wasn’t  being  advanced — I  couldn't,  do 
anything  in  particular.  I  decided  right 
then  to  invest  an  hour  after  supper  each 
night  in  my  own  future,  so  I  wrote  to 
Scranton  and  arranged  for  a  course  of 
special  training. 

“Why,  in  a  few  months  I  had  a  whole  new 
vision  of  my  work!  An  opening  came  and  I  was 
promoted — with  an  increase.  A  little  later  another 
raise  came — I  could  save  $25  a  month.  Then  an¬ 
other— I  could  save  $50  each  pay  day.  So  it  went. 

“Today  I  am  manager  of  my  department.  We 
have  a  thousand  dollars  saved— and  there  is  a  real 
future  ahead!" 

For  28  years  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  have  been  helping  men  and  women  every¬ 
where  to  win  promotion,  to  earn  more  money,  to 
have  happy  prosperous  homes,  to  know  the  joy  of 
getting  ahead  in  business  and  in  life. 

You,  too,  can  prepare  right  at  home  in  spare 
time  for  the  position  you  want  in  the  work  you  like 
best  All  we  ask  is  the  chance  to  prove  it.  Choose 
your  career  from  this  coupon  and  mark  and  mall 
it  now. 


— — - —  —  TEAR  OUT  HERE  — — - —  —  — « 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4  549,  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  th0 
position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


□  electrical  engineer 

=  Electric  Lighting  and  Itys. 
J  Electric  Wiring 
m  Telegraph  Engineer 
"  Telephone  Work 
J  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 

□  Mechanical  Draftsman 
J  Machine  Shop  Practice 

□  Toolmaker 

□  Gas  Engine  Operating 

□  CIVIL  ENGINEER 
JSnrreylng  and  Mapping 
HMINE  FOREMAN  or  ENG’R 

□  STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

□  Marine  Engineer 

□  Ship  Draftsman 
5  ARCHITECT 

□  Contractor  and  Rnilder 
*  Architectural  Draftsman 
a  Concrete  Builder 

Structural  Engineer 
PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 

□  Sheet  Metalworker 
J  Textile  OfcrscerorSnpt. 

□  CHEMIST 

□  Navigation 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window  Trimmer 
Show  Card  Writer 
Sign  Painter 
Railroad  Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 
Private  Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer  and  Typist 
Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 
TRAFFIC  MANAGER 
Railway  Accountant 
Commercial  Law 
GOOD  ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common  School  Subjects 
Mathematics 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mail  Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE  OPERATING 
Auto  Repairing  ■□Spanish 
AGRICULTURE  ■□French 
|  Poultry  Raising  |  Qltallan 


Name™ — 

Present 

Occupation. 

Street 
and  No — — 


T-2S-19 


City 


state. 


Rider 
Agents 
Wanted 
Boys  make  ' 
t»l  m  money 


Your  ehoiee  of  44  styles,  colors 
and  sizes  in  the  famous  line  of 
“RANGER”  bicycles. We  pay  the 
freight  from  Chicago  to  your  town. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  SM 

bicycle  you  select,  actual  riding  test. 
EASY  PAYMENTS  if  desired,  at 
a  small  advance  over  our  Special 
Factory-to-Rider  cash  prices.  Do 
not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 
new  trial  offer  and  low  prices 
and  terms. 

Y  SPQ™8-  HORNS, 
S  f  bs  fc  if  pedals,  single  wheels 
and  repair  parts  for  all  makes 
of  bicycles  at  half  usual  prices. 
SEND  NO  MONEY  but  write 
today  for  the  big  new  Catalog. 

MEAD  d!iC97  company 


Chicago 
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SHEWING 


Business  efficiency 
and  good  digestion 


M 


PANY  a  man  in  a  position  of  authority 
is  a  failure  because  of  his  petulant,  fault¬ 
finding  manner  to  those  under  him.  To 
his  assistants  his  faults  are  attributable  to  a  bad 
disposition.  In  reality  his  trouble  may  be  wholly 
due  to  a  bad  digestion. 

A  man  whose  digestion  is  impaired,  even  slightly,  is 
prone  to  be  irritable,  cross  and  annoyed  by  trifles.  Under 
these  conditions,  he  is  unable  to  do  his  best  work  or  obtain 
cooperation  and  the  best  work  from  those  around  him. 

The  whole  efficiency  of  many  an  organization  is  often 
lowered  by  the  digestive  troubles  of  the  “man  at  the  top” — 
troubles  due  in  many  an  instance  to  a  fidelity  to  the 
business  that  has  led  him  to  eat  his  meals  hastily,  without 
proper  mastication,  or  the  slightest  mental  relaxation. 

If  such  a  man  will  pay  strict  attention  to  his  diet,  eat 
rationally  and  chew  a  stick  of  my  original  pepsin  gum  for 
ten  minutes  after  each  meal  his  digestive  troubles  will 
disappear  and  there  will  be  a  noticeable  increase  in  efficiency 
which  will  extend  to  the  whole  staff. 


AMERICAN  CHICLE  COMPANY 

New  York  Cleveland  Chicago  «  Kansas  City  San  Francisco 
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ing  the  foreigner  and  the  governor 
together. 

“In  the  Washington  Conference,”  i 
Miss  O’Donnell,  “one  of  the  most 
portant  points  brought  out  was  i 
contact  with  Americans  is  one  of 
greatest  Americanization  forces. 

“We  must  get  over  our  idea  of  set 
gating  the  foreigner  and  leaving  hin 
ignorance  of  our  language,  our  mam 
and  our  customs.  We  must  teach 
men  to  become  good  American  citiz- 
the  women  to  dress,  take  care  of  ti 
little  ones  and  conduct  their  homes 
cording  to  our  best  ideas,  and  teach 
children  to  become  future  good  Am 
cans,  or  we  have  failed  in  our  duty 
these  people.  I  understand  that  C 
gress  proposes  to  shut  down  on  all  im 
gration  for  the  next  four  years.  I  h 
not  studied  the  right  or  wrong  of 
question,  but  I  do  think  that  we  m 
in  those  four  years,  make  good  Am 
cans  of  those  foreigners  already  on 
soil  that  they  in  turn  may  be  able 
help  the  new  arrivals. 

“Another  thing  that  we  must  mat 
factor  in  Americanization,”  went  on  ft 
O’Donnell,  “is  Officialdom.  From 
officials  at  the  ports  of  entry  the 
eigner  gets  his  first  glimpse  of  Am 
can  life,  and  from  the  official  he  gel 
good  or  a  bad  impression  of  our  coun 
We  cannot  expect  all  our  officials 
speak  eight  or  ten  languages,  but  a  si 
is  cosmopolitan,  and  a  kindly  look  ne 
no  interpreter.” 

It  is  just  this  spirit  of  energy,  o 
mism  and  kindness  which  has  peculi: 
fitted  Miss  O’Donnell  for  the  posil 
she  holds.  In  the  Bureau,  for  which 
is  so  largely  responsible,  the  alien 
derstands  that  he  has  a  friendly  souro 
which  he  may  bring  his  troubles,  wl 
he  will  receive  kindly  and  reliable  adv 
In  all  his  trials,  real  or  imaginary,  h 
made  to  feel  that  he  has  something 
give  America,  and  that  America 
something  to  give  him — and  is  ready 
willing  to  give  it. 


A  Correction  in  the 
November  Number 

In  an  advertisement  of  the  Bru 
wick-Balke-Collender  Company 
the  November  1919  issue  of 
Red  Cross  Magazine,  there  appe 
an  illustration  of  a  talking  machi 
Through  a  mistake  due  to  the  wre 
engraving  having  been  furnished 
Red  Cross  Magazine  by  anot 
publisher,  the  machine  illustrate' 
one  made  by  the  Sonora  Pho 
graph  Corporation,  instead  of 
machine  made  by  the  advert! 

This  mistake  is  much  regret 
by  all  concerned. 


BILLY  BRAD’S 
BANK  BOOK 

By 

Ellis  Parker 


IN  LINCOLN’S 
CHAIR’ 

Ida  M.  Tarbell’s 
Story  of  Lincoln’ 
Religion 


A  DELIGHTFUL  HOME 


T  umber  shortage — a  virtual  famine  of  lumber— exists  in  many  parts  oi  ™  muuuj. 
Reports  indicate  it  is  impossible  even  now  to  get  material  for  certain  needs.  Stocks 
were  never  as  low  as  they  are  now.  The  demand  was  never  as  »reat  as  it  no  . 
Tm^M^ANSSTILLHIGHER  LUMBER  PRICES.  It  means  that  prices  will 
Jo  upw^rt  rapldly^haf it  trill  possibly  take  S150  in  sis  months  or  a  year  to  buy 
S100  worth  of  lumber  at  present  prices. 

COMPLETE  MATERIAL  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 

Aladdin  taps  the  four  greatest  forests  of  the  United  States.  Each  one  has  sufficient 
^anrlinc  timber  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  country  for  many  years.  The 
standing  timber  to  take  r^,babie  iumber  famine  predicted  in  all  parts  of  the  country 

will  not  affect  the  Aladdin  Co. 

p-  _  a  Everv  Aladdin  house  ordered  in  1920  will  be  shipped  quickly 

L  and  completely.  Sufficient  lath  and  plaster  for  lining  tnein- 
/*°°‘  *  y  terior  of  the  home.  Nails  in  necessary  sizes  and  quantities. 

Beautiful  grain,  perfect  quality  interior  trim.  Doors  of  high 
quality  material  and  excellent  workmanship.  Every  item  of 
the  complete  home  will  be  promptly  shipped  to  every 
Aladdin  purchaser  in  1920.  regardless  of  shortaaes  of  lumber 
and  other  building  materials  in  the  general  markets. 


THE  ALADDIN 
LAMBERTON  1 


sag* 


HOMEBUILDERS 
TO  THE  NATION 


The  Result. 


Noon. Third  Day 


First  Day  s  Worh 


A  BEAUTIFUL 
BUNGALOW 


Seventh  Day 


PAS'SbfNW 


THE  A 

stanhope  national 

A.  FAVORITE 


A  SMALL  BUNGALOW 
OF  UNUSUAL  MERIT  * 


STORY  AND  A  H  AUEIBUNGALOW 


THE 

ALADDH 

STANDAI 


A  SQUARE  TYPE 
HOME  - 


The 
Aladdin 
Company  \ 
Enclosed  find N 
stamps  for  the 
book  "Aladdin 
Homes”  No.  1< 

Name . 

Street . 


THE  ALADDIN 
ROSELAND 


(RWRSDEN, 


A  package  of  WRIGLEY'S  certainly  helps  people  to 
be  genial  and  sociable. 

"Faint  heart"  will  stand  a  much  better  chance  of 
winning  "fair  lady"  if  the  evening  is  made  Joyous  with 
WRIGLEY’S. 

Not  that  we  seek  to  be  match-makers,  but  just  on 
general  principles— WRIGLEY’S  is  good  for  you. 


WRAPPED 

IN 


[nwtffaAswG 


iiii^WRIG LEY’S 

JUICY  FRUIT 

SililiST  CHEWING  GUM  Xyfifjm 
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Owned  and  published  exclusively 
by  the  American  Red  Cross 


THIS  Magazine  is  late.  By  this  time  we  had 
hoped  to  have  forgotten  all  about  the  printer’s 
strike,  but  the  aftermath  of  the  strike  still  continues. 
Picking  up  on  the  dates  of  the  Magazine  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task.  We  are  gaining,  but  we  are  gaining 
slowly.  We  hope  very  soon  to  catch  up  with  time 


and  get  the  Magazine  to  you  at  the  accustomed 
date.  In  the  meanwhile,  if  you  don’t  get  your  next 
Magazine  on  time  and  feel  tempted  to  sit  down  and 
write  us  about  it,  just  postpone  the  letter  a  few  days, 
and  the  Magazine  will  drop  in  on  you.  We' haven’t 
forgotten  you,  and  the  Magazine  is  coming. 
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Theodosia  Garrison 
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How  I  Improved  My  Memory 

In  One  Evening 

The  Amazing  Experience  of  Victor  Jones 


/"\F  course  I  place  you'  Mr.  Addison — Smis 
of  Seattle. 

‘  If  I  remember  correctly — anil  I  do  reniem- 
er  correctly — Mr.  Burroughs,  the  lumberman, 
itroduced  me  to  you  at  the  luncheon  of  the 
eattle  Rotary  Club  three  years  ago  in  May. 
his  is  a  pleasure  indeed  I  haven't  laid  eyes 
n  you  since  that  day.  How  is  the  grain 
usiness?  And  how  did  that  amalgamation 
;ork  out?” 

The  assurance  of  this  speaker — in  the  erowd- 
1  corridor  of  the  Hotel  McAlpin — compelled 
le  to  turn  and  look  at  him,  though  I  must  say 
is  not  my  usual  habit  to  ‘  listen  in”  even  in 
hotel  lobby. 

‘  He  is  David  M.  Roth,  the  most  famous 
lemory  expert  in  the 
nited  States,”  said 
y  friend  Kennedy, 
lSWeriug  lny  ques- 
>n  before  I  could 
■t  it  out.  ‘‘He  will 
low  you  a  lot  more 
underfill  things 
lan  that,  before  the 
ening  is  over.” 

And  he  did. 

As  we  went  into 
le  banquet  room  the 
astmaster  was  in- 
iducing  a  long  lino 
the  guests  to  Mr. 
oth.  I  got  in  line 
id  when  it  came  my 
i  n  Mr.  Roth  asked, 

A  hat  are  your  mi¬ 
lls,  Mr.  Jones,  and 
)ur  business  con¬ 
ation  and  telephone 
unber?”  Why  he 
ked  this  I  learned 


‘‘Mr.  JoneS,"  he  replied,  “I  can  teach  you  the 
secret  of  a  good  memory  in  one  evening.  This  is 
not  a  guess,  because  I  have  done  it  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  pupils.  In  the  first  of  seven  simple 
lessons  which  I  have  prepared  for  home  study, 
I  show  you  the  basic  principle  of  my  whole 
system  and  you  will  find  it — not  hard  work  as 
you  might  fear — but  just  like  playing  a  fascin¬ 
ating  game.  I  will  prove  it  to  you.” 

He  didn’t  have  to  prove  it.  His  course  did:  I 
got  it  the  very  next  day  from  his  publishers, 
the  Independent  Corporation. 

When  I  tackled  the  first  lesson,  I  suppose  1 
was  the  most  surprised  man  in  forty-eight 
states  to  find  that  I  had  learned  in  about  one 
hour,  how,  to  remember  a  list  of  one  hundred 


'  Of  Course  I  p lace  You !  Mr.  Addison  Sims  of  Seattle.” 


Now  I  can  call  up  like  a  flash  of  lightning  most 
any  fact  I  want  right  at  the  instant  I  need  it  most. 
I  used  to  think  a  “hair  trigger”  memory  be¬ 
longed  only  to  the  prodigy  and  genius.  Now  I 
see  that  every  man  of  us  has  that  kind  of  a 
memory  if  he  only  knows  how  to  make  it  work 
right. 

I  tell  you  it  is  a  wonderful  thing,  after  groping 
around  in  the  dark  for  so  many  years  to  be  able 
to  switch  the  big  searchlight  on  your  mind  and 
see  instantly  everything  you  want  to  remember. 

This  Roth  course  will  do  wonders  in  your  office. 

Since  we  took  it  up  you  never  hear  anyone  in 
our  office  say  "I  guess”  cr  “I  think  it  was  about 
so  much”  or  “I  forgot  that  right  now”  or  “I 
forget  that  right  now  ”  or  “I  can’t  re¬ 
member,”  or  “I  must 
look  up  his  name.” 
Now  they  are  right 
there  with  the  an¬ 
swer — like  a  shot. 

Have  you  ever 
heard  of  “Multi¬ 
graph  Smith?”  Real 
name  H.  Q.  Smith, 
Division  Manager  cf 
the  Multigraph  Sales 
Company,  Ltd.,  in 
Montreal.  Here  is 
just  a  Lit  from  a 
letter  of  his  that  I 
saw  last  week: 

‘‘Here  is  the  whole 
tiling  in  a  nutshell: 
Mr.  Roth  has  a  most 
remarkable  Memory 
Course.  It  Is  simple, 
and  easy  as  falling  oH 
a  log.  Yet  with  one 
hour  a  day  of  prac¬ 
tice,  anyone — I  don’t 
care  who  he  ls — can 
improve  his  memory 
100%  in  a  week  and 
1,000%  in  0  months.” 


ter,  when  lie  picked  out  from  the  crowd  the 
)  men  he  had  met  two  hours  before  and  called 
ch  by  name  without  a  mistake.  What  is 
ore,  he  named  each  man’s  business  and  tele- 
i  >ne  number,  for  good  measure. 

I  won’t  tell  you  all  the  other  amazing  things 
is  man  did  exeept  to  tell  how  he  called  back, 
thout  a  minute’s  hesitation,  long  lists  of 
trailers,  bank  clearings,  prices,  lot  numbers, 
“’Cel  post  rates  and  anything  else  the  guests 
ive  him  in  rapid  order. 


M  hen  I  met  Mr.  Roth — which  you  may  lie 
re  I  did  the  first  chance  I  go! — he  rather 
>wled  me  over  by  saying,  in  his  quiet,  modest 

ay: 

“There  is  nothing  miraculous  about  my  re- 
embering  anything  I  want  to  remember, 
bother  it  be  names,  faces,  figures,  facts  or 
■mething  I  have  read  in  a  magazine. 

You  can  do  this  just  as  easy  as  i  do.  Any 
io  with  an  average  mind  can  learn  quickly  to 
>  exactly  the  same  things  which  seem  so 
|  iraculous  when  I  do  them. 

My  own  memory,”  continued  Mr.  Roth, 
was  originally  very  faulty.  Yes,  it  was — a 
aHy  poor  memory.  On  meeting  a  nian  I 
ould  lose  his  name  in  thirty  seconds,  wh'le 
>w  there  are  probably  10,000  men  and  women 
the  L  nited  States,  many  of  whom  I  have  met 
it  once,  whose  names  I  can  call  instantly  on 
eeting  them.” 

“That  is  all  right  for  you,  Mr.  Roth,”  I  in- 
rrupted,  “you  have  given  years  to  it.  But 
iw  about  me?” 


words  so  that  I  could  call  them  off  forward  and  My  advice  to  you  is  don’t  wait  another  min¬ 
ijack  without  a  single  mistake.  ute.  Send  to  Independent  Corporation  for  Mr. 

That  first  lesson  stuck.  And  so  did  the  other  Roth’s  amazing  course  and  see  what  a  wonder- 
six.  ful  memory  you  have  got.  A  our  dividends  in 

Read  this  letter  from  Terence  J.  McManus,  increased  power  will  be  enormous, 
of  the  firm  of  Olcott,  Bonynge,  McManus  &  Victor  Jones. 

Ernst,  Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law,  1 1 0  While  Mr.  Jones  has  chosen  the  story  form  for  this  ac- 

Brmrlwav  anrl  nns  nf  flip  mn-f  fimniK  trial  count  of  his  experience  and  that  of  others  Kith  the  Roth 
isioauw  aj  ,  ana  one  ot  tne  most  iamous  trial  Memor'  Cours(i  he  has  mei  onXy  facts  are  knolcn  per - 

lawyers  m  New  1  ork:  sonally  to  the  President  of  the  Independent  Corporation,  who 

"May  I  take  occasion  to  state  that  I  regard  your  hereby  verifies  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Jones'  story  in  all  its 
service  in  giving  this  system  to  the  world  as  a  public  particulars. 

benefaction.  The  wonderful  simplicity  of  the  r.  1  i\/r 

method,  and  the  ease  with  which  its  principles  may  ^5011  Cl  1 1  O  J.V1  0 1  A  G  V 

be  acquired,  especially  appeal  to  me.  I  may  add  that  _  . ,  .  _ ....  „ . . f.  „ 

I  already  had  occasion  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  So  edificlent  is-  tlie  Intlependeijt  C orijoratioti,  llie  pub- 

first  two  lessons  in  the  preparation  for  trial  of  an  Ushers  of  the  Roth  Memon  Course  that  once  5  ou  bate 
important  action  in  which  I  am  about  to  engage.”  an  opportunity  to  see  m  your  own  home  how  easy  it  is  to 
tv  r  a  r  s  r  . .  ,  ,  .  ,  .  ,  double,  yes,  trple  your  memory  power  in  a  few  short 

Air.  McManus  didn  t  put  it  a  bit  too  strong,  hours,  that  they  are  willing  to  send  the  course  on  free 

The  Roth  course  is  priceless.  I  can  absolutely  e™“d  any  money.  Merely  mail  the  coupon  or 

count  on  my  memorv  now.  I  can  call  the  name  write  a  letter,  and  the  complete  course  will  be  sent,  all 

of  inv  mon  T  Iiomp  mot  before _ qnd  T  am  char»es  prepaid,  at  once.  If  you  are  not  entirely  sati -fled, 

oi  most  an\  man  1  nat  e  met  oeioit  ana  i  am  seil^  ^  t>ack  any  time  within  five  days  after  you  receive 

getting  better  all  the  time.  I  can  remember  any  it  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

n  j  _•  ,  ,  r  rr  i  i  ~  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as  pleased  as  are  the 

figures  I  wish  to  remember,  telephone  num-  thousands  of  other  men  and  women  who  have  used  the 
bers  come  to  mind  instantly,  once  I  have  filed  c°urse,  send  only  S5  in  full  payment^  \  ou  take  no  r  sk 
,  Tin  i  and  you  have  everything  to  gain,  so  mail  the  coupon  now 

them  by  Mr.  Koth  s  easy  method.  btrect  before  this  remarkable  offer  is  w  thdrawn. 

nddresses  are  just  as  easy.  free  examination  coupon 

i  he  old  fear  of  forgetting  (you  know  what _ _ _ _ 

that  is)  has  vanished.  I  used  to  be  “scared  stiff”  T  .  .  _  . 

on  my  feet — because  I  wasn’t  sure.  I  couldn’t  Independent  \_orpOI"&tlOn 
remember  what  I  wanted  to  say.  Publishers  of  the  Independent  Weekly 

Now  I  am  sure  of  myself,  and  confident,  and  Dept.  R732,  119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 
easy  as  an  old  shoe  when  I  get  on  mj  feet  at  Please  send  me  the  Roth  Memory  course  of  seven  lessons, 

the  club,  or  at  a  banquet,  or  in  a  business  meet-  I  will  either  remailthe  course  to  you  within  five  days  after 
•  •  •  ,  ,,  its  receipt  or  send  you  So  in  full  payment  of  the  course, 

mg,  or  m  any  social  gathering. 

Perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  it  all  is  xame . 

that  I  have  become  a  good  conversationalist — - 

and  I  used  to  be  as  silent  as  a  sphinx  when  I  got  ACurcss ■  •  - . 

into  a  crowd  of  people  who  knew  things.  . . . Red  Cross — 2-23 
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IT  is  not  luck  nor  chance  that  makes  every 
cake  of  Ivory  Soap  so  pure. 

It  is  science,  centered  in  the  laboratories  where 
every  ingredient  that  enters  into  Ivory  Soap  is 
analyzed;  and  where  the  soap  itself  is  tested,  at 
every  stage  of  its  manufacture. 

You  always  can  depend  on  Ivory  Soap  being 
pure,  mild  and  grateful  to  the  most  sensitive 
skin.  For  the  Procter  8C  Gamble  laboratories 
always  will  keep  Ivory  Soap  as  high  grade,  in 
every  particular,  as  the  first  cake  that  made 
Ivory  Soap  famous  41  years  ago. 


Have  you  tried  the  new  Ivory  Soap  Flakes? 

Now  you  can  buy  genuine  Ivory  Soap,  ready  shaved 
into  snow-like  flakes  that  warm  water  melts  into  ", Safe 
Suds  in  a  Second”.  Quicker  and  easier  for  fine  laundry 
work  and  the  shampoo.  To  get  a  free  sample  package, 
send  your  name  and  address  co  Department  35-B,  The 
Procter  Sc  Gamble  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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THE  HOUSE  IN  ORDER 

By  Theodosia  Garrison' 

Decoration  by  Franklin  Booth 
|  HAVE  been  so  untidy  all  my  days. 

I  only  thought  to  make  my  House  of  Life 
A  place  of  happiness — a  dwelling  bright 
With  mirth,  and  gay  with  hearth  and  la 
light — 

A  banquet  hall,  wherein  the  board  was  set 
For  many  mates.  But  now  the  time  has  come 
,To  set  my  house  in  order — to  prepare 
For  that  last  guest.  About  me  everywhere 
'Are  soiled,  unlovely  things.  My  floors  are  marked 
With  many,  footsteps  and  my  table  stained 
With  wine  rings.  There  are  broken  things  to  mend 
Pushed  back  upon  the  shelves-old  faith,  old  hopes 
And  dingy  ornaments.  Once  cherished  things 
That  youth  outgrew,  old  friendships  and  old 
I  loves — 

These  to  be  mended,  these  to  be  made  bright. 

O,  there  is  much  to  do  before  the  night!  _  . 

Brings  my  last  guest.  I  will  throw  wide  the  door 
And  all  my  windows  to  the  sun  and  wind; 

I  will  wipe  out  these  footprints  on  the  floor. 
Surely  I  shall  have  time  before  he  comes 
To  set  my  house  in  order — to  arrange 
The  fair,  white  linen  ready  to  his  hands. 

To  lay  my  table  in  a  quiet  room 

With  cleanliness  and  peaceful  candle  light. 

I  will  work  very  hard  the  live  long  day, 

For  when  the  sun  is  setting  he  will  come — 

That  guest  who  cries  no  greeting  at  my  gate, 
Who  casts  no  slanting  shadow  on  the  lawn. 

I  do  not  know  what  face  he  may  disclose 
Beneath  his  mantle.  Who  may  say,  indeed. 

It  is  not  God’s?  One  should  not  be  ashamed 
To  bid  him  in.  My  house  at  close  of  day 
Must  be  in  order.  There  is  much  to  do. 
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“All  I  can  do  is  to  follow  what  I  think  is  right. 
\Vh_atever  shall  appear  to  be  God’s  will.  I’ll  do.” 
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IN  LINCOLN'S 
CHAIR 

By  Ida  M  .  Tarbell 

Author  of  “ Life  of  Lincoln ",  "Father  Abraham’1 ,  etc. 


Illustrated  by  Blend  on  Campbell 


/AS  Abraham  Lincoln  what  might  be  called 
'  '  a  devoutly  religious  man?  For  many 
years  this  has  been  a  much  discussed  question 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  endless  study  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  written  about  the  great 
Emancipator  ever  since  his  death.  Up  to  now, 
however,  we  believe  that  no  one  has  spoken  with 
the  authority  of  the  author  of  this  article. 

Ida  M.  Tarbell  knows  more  about  Abraham 
Lincoln  than  any  other  living  person.  Her 
books  “Life  of  Lincoln,”  “He  Knew  Lincoln,” 
and  “Father  Abraham”  are  evidence  of  the 
intense  interest  and  conscientious  mind  with 
which  she  has  always  studied  the  life  of  our  own 
man  of  sorrows.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  she 
has  a  feeling  that  transcends  even  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  usually  inspires  her  writings. 

Here  for  the  first  time  she  writes  upon  the 
absorbing  topic  of  Lincoln's  religious  convic¬ 
tions,  and  the  result  is  an  appealingly  uncon¬ 
ventional  presentation  of  the  man  himself. 
The  “Billy  Brown”  of  the  monologue  is  not  a 
character  in  fiction  but  a  real  man  with  whom 
Miss  Tarbell  has  had  various  talks  during  the 
course  of  her  study  of  Lincoln.  Out  of  her 
notes  she  has  published  other  stories  around 
this  “Billy  Brown”  and  his  intimate  talks  with 
his  great  friend,  but  none  more  interesting — to 
us  anyway — than  this. 


YES  SIR;  he  was 
what  I  call  a  godly 
man.  Fact  is,  I 
never  knew  any¬ 
body  I  felt  so  sure  would 
walk  straight  into  Heaven, 
everybody  welcomin’  him, 
nobody  fussin’  or  fumin’ 
about  his  bein’  let  in  as 
|  Abraham  Lincoln.” 

It  was  Billy  Brown  talk¬ 
ing.  We  were  seated  by  his 
stove  in  his  drug  store  on  the 
public  square  of  Springfield, 

Illinois,  he  tilted  back  in  a 
worn  high-back  AYindsor,  I 
seated  properly  in  his  famous 
‘Lincoln’s  chair,”. a  seat  too 
revered  for  anybody  to  stand 
on  two  legs.  It  was  a  snowy 
blustery  day  and  the  talk 
had  run  on  uninterruptedly 
from  the  weather  to  the 
campaign.  (The  year  was 
1896,  and  Billy,  being  a  gold 
Democrat,  was  gloomy  over 
politics.)  We  had  finally  ar¬ 
rived,  as  we  always  did  when 
we  met  to  when  Air.  Lincoln 
hvas  alive,  and  Bill}"  had 
been  dwelling  lovingly  on 
lis  great  friend’s  gentleness, 

(goodness,  honesty. 

“You  know  I  never  knew 
anybody,”  he  went  on,  “who 
seemed  to  me  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  God,  more  curious 
about  Him,  more  anxious  to 
and  out  what  He  was  drivin’ 
at  in  the  world  than  Air. 

Lincoln.  I  reckon  he  was 
illus  that  way.  There  ain’t 
iny  doubt  that  from  the 
ime  he  was  a  little  shaver  he  grabbed 
m  to  everything  that  came  his  way — 
vouldn’t  let  it  go  till  he  had  it  worked 
>ut,  fixed  it  in  his  mind  so  he  under- 
tood  it,  and  could  tell  it  the  way  he 
•aw  it.  Same  about  religion  as  every- 
hing  else.  Of  course  he  didn’t  get  no 
eligious  teachin’  like  youngsters  have 
low-a-days — Sunday  Schools  and 
hurch  regular  every  Sunday — lessons 
dl  worked  out,  and  all  kinds  of  books 
[O  explain  ’em.  Still  I  ain’t  sure  but 
x  hat  they  give  so  many  helps  now,  the 
J3ible  don’t  get  much  show. 

“It  wan’t  so  when  Air.  Lincoln  was  a 
>oy.  No,  sir.  Bible  was  the  whole 
hing.  and  there  ain’t  any  doubt  he 
tnew  it  pretty  near  by  heart,  knew  it 


well  before  he  ever  could  read,  for  Lin¬ 
coln  had  a  good  mother,  that’s  sure, 
the  kind  that  wanted  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  world  to  have  her  boy 
grow  up  to  be  a  good  man,  and  she  did 
all  she  knew  how  to  teach  him  right. 

“I  remember  hearin’  him  say  once 
how  she  used  to  tell  him  Bible  stories, 
teach  him  verses — always  quotin’  ’em. 
I  can  see  him  now  sprawlin’  on  the 
floor  in  front  of  the  fire  listenin’  to 
Nancy  Hanks  tellin’  him  about  Aloses 
and  Jacob  and  Noah  and  all  those  old 
fellows,  tellin’  him  about  Jesus  and  his 
dyin’  on  the  cross.  I  tell  you  that  took 
hold  of  a  little  shaver,  livin’  like  he  did, 
remote  and  not  havin’  many  books  or 
places  to  go.  Filled  you  chuck  full  of 


wonder  and  mystery,  made 
you  lie  awake  nights,  and 
sometimes  swelled  you  all 
up,  wantin’  to  be  good. 

“Alust  have  come  mighty 
hard  on  him  havin’  her  die. 
Think  of  a  little  codger  like 
him  seein’  his  mother  lyin’ 
dead  in  that  shack  of  theirs, 
seein’  Tom  Lincoln  holdin’ 
his  head  and  wonderin’  what 
he’d  do  now.  Poor  little 
tad!  He  must  have  crept 
up  and  looked  at  her,  and 
gone  out  and  throwed  him¬ 
self  on  the  ground,  and  cried 
himself  out.  Hard  thing  for 
a  boy  of  9  to  lose  his  mother, 
specially  in  such  a  place 
as  they  lived  in. 

“I  don’t  see  how  he  could 
get  much  comfort  out  of 
what  they  taught  about  her 
dyin’,'  sayin’  it  was  God’s 
will,  and  hintin’  that  if 
you’d  been  what  you  ought 
to  be  it  wouldn’t  have  hap¬ 
pened,  never  told  a  man  that 
if  he  let  a  woman  work  her¬ 
self  to  death  it  was  his  doin’s 
she  died — not  God’s  will  at 
all.  God’s  will  she  should 
live  and  be  happy  and  make 
him  happy. 

“But  I  must  say  Air.  Lin¬ 
coln  had  luck  in  the  step¬ 
mother  he  got.  If  there  ever 
•Was  a  good  Woman,  it  was 
Sarah  Johnston,  and  she  cer¬ 
tain  did  her  duty  by  Tom 
Lincoln’s  children.  ’Twan’t  so 
easy  either;  poor  as  he  was, 
the  kind  that  never  really  got 
a  hold  in  anything,  Sarah  Johnston  did 
her  part — teachin’  Air.  Lincoln  just  as 
his  own  mother  would,  and  just  as 
anxious  as  she’d  been  to  have  him  grow 
up  a  good  man.  I  tell  you  she  was 
proud  of  him  when  he  got  to  be  Presi¬ 
dent.  I  remember  seein’  her  back  in 
’62  or  ’63  on  the  farm  Mr.  Lincoln  gave 
her  little  ways  out  of  Charleston.  One 
of  the  last  things  Mr.  Lincoln  did  before 
he  went  to  Washington  was  to  go  down 
there  and  see  his  step-mother.  He  knew 
better  than  anybody  what  she’d  done 
for  him. 

“Yes,  sir,  the  best  religious  teachin’ 
Air.  Lincoln  ever  got  was  from  Tom 
Lincoln’s  two  wives.  It  was  the  kind 
that  went  deep  and  stuck,  because  he 
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saw  ’em  livin’  it  every  day,  practicin’ 
it  on  him  and  his  sister  and  his  father 
and  the  neighbors.  Whatever  else  he 
might  have  seen  and  learnt,  when  he 
was  a  boy  he  knew  what  his  two  mothers 
thought  religion  meant,  and  he  never 
got  away  from  that. 

“Of  course  he  had  other  teachin’, 
principally  what  he  got  from  the 
preachers  that  came  around,  now  and 
then.  Ramblin’  lot  they  was,  men  all 
het  up  over  the  sins  of  the  world,  and 
bent  on  doin’  their  part  towards  headin’ 
off  people  from  hell-fire.  They  traveled 
around  alone,  sometimes  on  horse  back, 
sometimes  afoot — poor  as  Job,  not  too 
much  to  wear  or  to  eat,  never  thinkin’ 
of  themselves,  only  about  savin’  souls; 
and  it  was  natural  that  bein’  alone  so 
much,  seein’  so  much  misery  and  so 
much  wickedness,  for  there  was  lots 
that  was  bad  in  that  part  of  the  world 
in  those  times — natural  enough  medita¬ 
tin’  as  they  did  that  they  preached 
pretty  strong  doctrine.  Didn’t  have 
a  chance  often  at  a  congregation,  and 
felt  they  must  scare  it  to  repentance  if 
they  couldn’t  do  no  other  way.  They’d 
work  up  people  till  they  got  ’em  to 
shoutin’  for  mercy. 

“  T  DON’T  suppose  they  ever  had  any- 
body  that  listened  better  to  ’em  than 
Mr.  Lincoln.  I  can  just  see  him 
watchin’  ’em  and  tryin’  to  understand 
what  they  meant.  He  was  curious, 
rolled  things  over,  kept  at  ’em  and  no 
amount  of  excitement  they  stirred  up 
would  ever  have  upset  him.  No,  he 
wan’t  that  kind. 

“But  he  remembered  what  they  said, 
and  the  way  they  said  it.  Used  to  get 
the  youngsters  together  and  try  it  on 
them.  I  heard  him  talkin’  in  here  one 
day  about  the  early  preachin’  and  I 
remember  his  sayin’:  ‘I  got  to  be  quite  a 
preacher  myself  in  those  days.  You 
know  how  those  old  fellows  felt  they 
hadn’t  done  their  duty  if  they  didn’t 
get  everybody  in  church  weepin’  for 
their  sins.  We  never  set  much  store  by 
a  preacher  that  didn’t  draw  tears  and 
groans.  Pretty  strong  doctrine,  mostly 
hell-fire.  There  was  a  time  when  I 
preached  myself  to  the  children  every 
week  we  didn’t  have  a  minister.  I 
didn’t  think  much  of  my  sermon  if  I 
didn’t  make  ’em  cry.  I  reckon  there 
was  more  oratory  than  religion  in  what 
I  had  to  say.’ 

“I  reckon  he  was  right  about  that, 
alius’  tryin’  to  see  if  he  could  do  what 
other  folks  did,  sort  of  measurin’  him¬ 
self. 

“Yes  sir,  so  far  as  preachin’  was  con¬ 
cerned  it  was  a  Gocf  of  wrath  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  brought  up  on, 
and  there  ain’t  any  denyin’  that  he  had 
to  go  through  a  lot  that  carried  out  that 
idea.  A  boy  can’t  grow  up  in  a  back- 
woods  settlement  like  Gentryville,  In¬ 
diana,  without  seein’  a  lot  that’s  puz¬ 
zlin’,  sort  of  scares  you  and  makes  you 
miserable.  Things  was  harsh  and  things 
was  skimpy.  There  wa’n’t  so  much 
to  eat.  Sometimes  there  was  fever  and 
ague  and  rheumatiz  and  milk  sick. 
Women  died  from  too  much  work.  No 
medicine — no  care,  like  his  mother  did. 

I  expect  there  wan’t  any  human  crime 
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or  sorrow  he  didn’t  know  about,  didn’t 
wonder  about.  Thing  couldn’t  be  so 
terrible  he  would  keep  away  from  it. 
Why  I  heard  him  tell  once  how  a  boy 
he  knew  went  mad,  never  got  over  it, 
use  to  sing  to  himself  all  night  long, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  said  that  he  couldn’t 
keep  away,  but  used  to  slip  out  nights 
and  listen  to  that  poor  idiot  croonin’ 
to  himself.  He  was  like  that,  inter¬ 
ested  in  strange  things  he  didn’t  under¬ 
stand,  in  signs  and  dreams  and  myster¬ 
ies. 

“Still  things  have  to  be  worse  than 
they  generally  are  anywhere  to  keep  a 
boy  down-hearted  right  along — specially 
a  boy  like  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  an  in¬ 
vestigatin’  turn  of  mind  like  his,  so 
many  new  things  cornin’  along  to  sur¬ 
prise  you.  Why  it  was  almost  like 
Robinson  Crusoe  out  there — wild  land, 
havin’  to  make  everything  for  yourself 
— hunt  your  meat  and  grow  your  cotton, 
mighty  excitin’  life  for  a  boy — lots  to  do 
— lots  of  fun  too,  winter  and  summer. 
Somehow'  when  you  grow  up  in  the 
country  you  can’t  make  out  that  God 
ain’t  kind,  if  he  is  severe.  I  reckon  that 
was  the  way  Mr.  Lincoln  sized  it  up 
early,  world  might  be  a  vale  of  tears, 
like  they  taught,  but  he  saw  it  was 
mighty  interestin’  too,  and  a  good  deal 
of  fun  to  be  got  along  with  the  tears. 

“Trouble  was  later  to  keep  things 
balanced.  The  older  he  grew,  the  more 
he  read,  and  he  begun  to  run  up  against 
a  kind  of  thinkin’  along  about  the  time 
he  was  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  that 
was  a  good  deal  different  from  that  he’d 
been  used  to,  books  that  made  out  the 
Bible  wa’n’t  so,  that  even  said  there 
wan’t  any  God.  We  all  took  a  turn  at 
readin’  Tom  Paine  and  Voltaire  out 
here,  and  there  wras  another  book — 
somebody’s  ‘Ruins’ — I  forget  the 
name.” 

“Volney?” 

“Yes,  that’s  it.  ‘Yolney’s  Ruins.’  ” 

“Do  you  know  I  think  that  book  took 
an  awful  grip  on  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  reckon 
it  was  the  first  time  he  ever  realized  how 
long  the  world’s  been  runnin’;  how 
many  lots  of  men  have  lived  and  settled 
countries  and  built  cities  and  how  time 
and  time  again  they’ve  all  been  wiped 
out.  Mr.  Lincoln  couldn’t  get  over 
that.  I’ve  heard  him  talk  about  how 
old  the  world  was  time  and  time  again, 
how  nothing  lasted — men — cities — 
— nations.  One  set  on  top  of  another — 
men  cornin’  along  just  as  interested  and 
busy  as  we  are,  in  doin’  things,  and  then 
little  by  little  all  they  done  passin’ 
away. 

“TTE  was  always  speculatin’about  that 
kind  of  thing.  I  remember  in  ’49 
when  he  came  back  from  Congress  he 
stopped  to  see  Niagara  Falls.  Well, 
sir,  when  he  got  home  he  couldn’t  talk 
about  anything  else  for  days,  seemed  to 
knock  politics  clean  out  of  his  mind. 
He’d  sit  there  that  winter  in  that  chair 
you’re  in  and  talk  and  talk  about  it. 
Talk  just  like  it’s  printed  in  those  books 
his  secretary  got  up.  I  never  cared 
myself  for  all  those  articles  they  wrote. 
Wrong,  am  I?  Mebbe  so,  but  there 
wa’n’t  enough  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  ’em  to 
suit  me.  I  wanted  to  know  what  he 


said  about  everything  in  his  own  words. 
But  I  tell  you  when  I  saw  the  books 
with  the  things  he  had  said  and  wrote 
all  brought  together  nice  and  neat  and 
one  after  another  I  just  took  to  that.1 
I’ve  got  ’em  here  in  my  desk,  often 
read  ’em  and  lots  of  it  sounds  just  as 
natural,  almost  hear  him  sayin’  it, 
just  as  if  he  was  settin’  here  by  the 
stove. 

“Now  what  he  tells  about  Niagara 
in  the  book  is  like  that — just  as  if  he 
was  here.  I  can  hear  him  sayin’:  ‘Why 
Billy,  when  Columbus  first  landed  here, 
when  Christ  suffered  on  the  Cross, 
when  Moses  crossed  dry-shod  through 
the  Red  Sea,  even  when  Adam  was 
first  made,  Niagara  was  roarin’  away.’ 
He’d  talk  in  here  just  as  it  is  printed 
there;  how  the  big  beasts  whose  bones 
they’ve  found  in  mounds  must  have 
seen  the  falls,  how  it’s  older  than  them 
and  older  than  the  first  race  of  men. 
They’re  all  dead  and  gone,  not  even 
bones  of  many  of  ’em  left,  and  yet 
there’s  Niagara  boomin’  away  fresh  as 
ever. 

“I_TE  used  to  prove  by  the  way  the 
water  had  worn  away  the  rocks 
that  the  world  was  at  least  fourteen 
thousand  years  old.  A  long  spell,  but 
folks  tell  me  it  ain’t  nothin’  to  what  is 
bein’  estimated  now. 

“Makes  men  seem  pretty  small,  don’t 
it?  God  seems  to  wipe  ’em  out  as 
careless  like  as  if  he  were  cleanin’  a 
slate.  How  could  He  care  and  do  that? 
It  made  such  a  mite  of  a  man  no  bettern’ 
a  fly.  That’s  what  bothered  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln.  I  know  how  he  felt.  That’s 
the  way  it  hit  me  when  I  first  began  to 
understand  all  the  stars  were  worlds 
like  ours.  What  I  couldn’t  see  and 
can’t  now  is  how  we  can  be  so  blame 
sure  ours  is  the  only  world  with  men  on. 
And  if  they’re  others  and  they’re  wiped 
out  regular  like  ours,  well,  it  knocked  me 
all  of  a  heap  at  first,  ’peared  to  me 
mighty  unlikely  that  God  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  me. 

“I  expect  Mr.  Lincoln  felt  something 
like  that  when  he  studied  how  old  the 
world  was  and  how  one  set  of  ruins  was 
piled  on  top  of  another. 

“Then  there  was  another  thing.  Lots 
of  those  old  cities  and  old  nations 
weren’t  Christian  at  all,  and  yet  ac¬ 
cordin’  to  the  ruins  it  looked  as  if  the 
people  was  just  as  happy,  knew  just  as 
much,  had  just  as  good  laws  as  any 
Christian  nation  now,  some  of  them  a 
blamed  sight  better.  Now  how  was  a 
boy  like  Lincoln  going  to  handle  a 
problem  like  that?  Well  I  guess  for  a 
time  he  handled  it  like  the  man  who 
wrote  about  the  ‘Ruins.’  Never  seemed 
queer  to  me  he  should  have  written  a 
free-thinkin’  book  after  that  kind  01 
readin’.  I  reckon  he  had  to  write  some¬ 
thing  to  get  his  head  clear.  Alius  had  j 
to  have  things  clear. 

“You  know  that  story,  of  course, 
about  that  book.  First  time  I  ever 
heard  it  was  back  in  1846  when  him  and 
Elder  Cartwright  was  runnin’  for  Con¬ 
gress.  You  know  about  Cartwright: 
Well,  sir,  he  made  his  campaign  against 
Lincoln  in  ’46,  not  on  politics  at  all- 
made  it  on  chargin’  him  with  bein’  ar 


“  'Where  be  you  going?  Mr.  Lincoln?  he  shouted. — - — Mr. 
Lincoln  rose  up  and  said  quiet  like  I'm  goin'  to  Congress 


infidel  because  he  wa'n’t  a  church 
member  and  because  he  said  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  had  written  a  free  thought  book 
when  he  was  a  boy.  He  kept  it  up, 
until  along  in  the  winter  Mr.  Lincoln 
shut  him  up  good.  He’d  gone  down  to 
where  Cartwright  lived  to  make  a 
political  speech  and  some  of  us  went 
along.  Cartwright  was  runnin’  a  re¬ 
vival,  and  long  in  the  evening  before 
startin’  home  we  went  in  and  set  in  the 
back  of  the  church.  When  it  came  time 
to  ask  sinners  to  come  forward,  the 
elder  got  pretty  excited.  ‘Where  be 
you  goin’?’  he  shouted.  ‘To  Hell  if 
you  don’t  repent  and  come  to  this 
altar.’  At  last  he  began  to  call  on  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  come  forward.  Well,  you 
know  nobody  likes  to  be  called  out  like 
that  right  in  meetin’.  Mr.  Lincoln 
didn’t  budge,  just  set  there.  The  elder 
he  kept  it  up.  Finally  he  shouted,  ‘If 
Mr.  Lincoln  ain’t  goin’  to  repent  and 


go  to  Heaven,  where  is  he  goin’?’  In¬ 
timatin’  I  suppose,  that  he  was  headed 
for  Hell.  ‘Where  be  you  goin,  Mr. 
Lincoln?’  he  shouted. 

“Well,  sir,  at  that  Mr.  Lincoln  rose 
up  and  said  quiet  like — 

“  ‘I’m  goin’  to  Congress.’ 

“For  a  minute  you  could  have  heard 
a  pin  drop  and  then — well,  I  just 
snorted — couldn’t  help  it.  Ma  was 
awful  ashamed  when  I  told  her,  said  I 
oughtin’  to  done  it — right  in  meetin’, 
but  I  couldn’t  help  it — just  set  there 
and  shook  and  shook.  The  elder  didn’t 
made  any  more  observations  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  that  trip. 

“Goin’  home  I  said,  ‘Mr.  Lincoln, 
you  just  served  the  elder  right,  shut 
him  up,  and  I  guess  you’re  right;  you 
be  goin’  to  Congress.’ 

“  ‘Well  Billy,’  he  said,  smiling  and 
lookin’  serious,  ‘I’ve  made  up  my  mind 
that  Brother  Cartwright  isn’t  goin’  to 


make  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  a 
political  issue  in  this  district  if  I  can 
help  it.’ 

“Some  of  the  elder’s  friends  pre¬ 
tended  to  think  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
mockin’  at  the  Christian  religion  when 
he  answered  back  like  that.  Not  a  bit. 
He  was  protectin’  it  according  to  my 
way  of  thinkin’.  s  4 

“I  reckon  I  understand  him  a  little 
because  I’m  more  or  less  that  way 
myself — can’t  help  seein’  things  funny. 
I’ve  done  a  lot  of  things  Ma  says  people 
misunderstand.  A  while  back  cornin’ 
back  from  New  York  I  did  somethin’ 
I  expect  some  people  would  have  called 
mockin’  at  religion.  Mr.  Lincoln 
wouldn’t. 

“You  see  I’d  been  down  to  buy  drugs 
and  cornin’  home  I  was  readin’  the 
Bible  in  the  morning  in  my  seat  in  the 
sleepin’  car.  Alius  read  a  chapter  every 
mornin’.  Ma  got  me  in  the  way  of  it, 
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W  restling  to  find  the  truth.  He  couldn  t  let  a  thing 
alone  until  he  bounded  it  North.  South,  East  and  West 


and  I  like  it — does  me  good — keeps  me 
from  burstin’  out  at  somebody  when  I 
get  mad,  that  is,  it  does  for  the  most 
part. 

“Well,  as  I  was  sayin’,  I  was  readin’ 
my  chapter,  and  I  reckon  mebbe  I  was 
readin’  out  loud  when  I  looked  up  and 
see  the  porter  lookin’  at  me  and  kinda 
snickerin’. 

i  “  ‘See  here,  boy,’  I  says,  ‘you  smilin’ 
at  the  Bible?  Well  you  set  down 
there.’  ‘Set  down,’  I  says.  I’m  a 
pretty  stout  man  as  you  can  see,  weigh 
200.  and  I  reckon  I  can  throw  most  men 
my  size.  Why  I’ve  wrestled  with  Mr. 
Lincoln,  yes  sir,  wrestled  with  Abraham 


Lincoln,  right  out  there  in  that  alley 
You  see  I  ain’t  used  to  bein’  disobeyed. 
And  that  negro  knew  it.  and  he  just 
dropped. 

“  ‘Boy,’  I  says.  ‘I’m  goin’  to  read 
you  a  chapter  out  of  this  Bible,  and 
you’re  goin’  to  listen.’  And  I  did  it. 
‘Now,’  I  says,  ‘down  with  you  on  your 
knees,  we’re  goin’  to  have  prayers.’ 
Well,  sir,  you  never  seen  such  a  scared 
darky.  Down  he  went,  and  down  I 
went,  and  I  prayed  out  loud  for  that 
porter’s  soul  and  before  I  was  through 
he  was  savin’  ‘Amen.’ 

“Of  course,  the  passengers  began  to 
take  notice,  and  about  the  time  I  was 


done  along  came  the  conductor,  and  he 
lit  into  me  and  said  he  wasn’t  goin’ 
t  o  have  any  such  performances  in  his  car. 

“Well,  you  can  better  guess  that  gave 
me  a  text.  He’d  a  man  in  that  car 
fillin’  himself  up  with  liquor  half  the 
night,  just  plain  drunk  and  disorderly. 
‘I  ain’t  heard  you  makin’  any  loud 
objections  to  the  drinkin’  goin’  on  ir 
this  car.’  I  says.  ‘If  that  don’t  disturb 
the  peace,  prayin’  won’t.’  And  two  01 
three  passengers  just  chimed  right  ir 
and  said.  ‘That’s  so.  Do  us  all  gooc 
if  we  had  more  prayin’ and  less  drinkin’ 
Fact  was,  I  was  quite  poplar  the  res 
of  that  trip. 
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“Now  I  reckon  some  would  a’  been 
shocked  by  what  I  done.  Ma’  said 
when  I  told  her,  ‘Now  you  know,  Wil¬ 
liam,  it  wasn’t  that  porter’s  soul  you 
was  interested  in  half  as  much  as  gettin’ 
a  little  fun  out  of  him.’  Well,  mebbe 
so.  I  won’t  deny  there  was  some  mis¬ 
chief  in  it.  But  it  wouldn’t  have 
shocked  Mr.  Lincoln.  He’d  under¬ 
stood.  Seems  a  pity  I  can’t  tell  him 
about  that.  He’d  enjoyed  it. 

“Well  to  go  back  to  Cartwright  and 
the  free  thought  book  he  said  Lincoln 
wrote  when  he  was  a  boy.  The  elder 
didn’t  pretend  he’d  seen  the  book,  said 
the  reason  he  hadn’t  was  that  it  was 
never  printed,  only  written,  and  that 
not  many  people  ever  did  see  it  because 
Sam  Hill  the  storekeeper  down  to  New 
Salem  thinkin’  it  might  hurt  Lincoln 
had  snatched  it  away  and  thrown  it 
into  the  stove  and  burnt  it  up.  Now 
what  do  you  think  of  that? 

“Well,  Cartwright  didn’t  get  elected 
— got  beaten — beaten  bad  and  nobody 
around  here  ever  talked  about  that 
book  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  runnin’ 
for  President  that  I  heard  of.  It  was 
after  he  was  dead  that  somebody 
raked  up  that  story  again  and  printed 
it.  It  never  made  much  difference  to 
me.  I  alius  thought  it  likely  he  did 
write  something  along  the  lines  he’d 
been  readin’  after.  But  sakes  alive, 
you  ought  to  seen  the  fur  fly  out  here. 
All  the  church  people  riz  right  up  and 
proved  it  wa  ’n’t  so ;  and  those  that  didn’t 
profess  lit  in  and  proved  it  was  so. 
They  got  all  the  old  inhabitants  of 
Sangamon  County  who  knew  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  to  writin’  letters.  Lot  of  them 
published  in  the  papers. 

ONE  of  the  most  interestin’  accordin’ 
to  my  way  of  thinkin’  was  a  letter 
that  came  out  from  Mentor  Graham, 
Lincoln’s  old  schoolmaster.  I  don’t  re¬ 
member  it  exact,  but  near  as  I  can  recall 
he  said  Lincoln  asked  him  one  day  when 
he  was  livin’  at  his  house  going  to  school 
what  he  thought  about  the  anger  of  the 
Lord,  and  then  he  went  on  to  say  that 
he  had  written  something  along  that 
line  and  wished  Mr.  Graham  would  read 
it.  Well  sir,  Mr.  Graham  wrote jn  that 
letter  that  this  thing  Lincoln  wrote 
proved  God  was  too  good  to  destroy 
the  people  he’d  made,  and  that  all  the 
misery  Adam  brought  on  us  by  his  sin 
had  been  wiped  out  by  the  atonement  of 
Christ.  Now  mind,  that  was  a  honest 
man  writin’  that  letter,  a  man  who’d 
been  Lincoln’s  friend  from  the  start. 
To  be  sure  it  was  some  time  after  the 
event — pretty  near  40  years  and  I  must 
say  I  always  suspicion  a  man’s  re¬ 
membering  anything  very  exact  after 
40  years.  But  one  thing  is  sure,  Men¬ 
tor  Graham  knew  Lincoln  in  those  days, 
and  that’s  more  than  most  of  them  that 
was  arguin’  this  thing  did. 

“Always  seemed  to  me  about  as 
reliable  testimony  as  anybody  offered. 
I  contended  that  most  likely  Lincoln 
did  write  just  what  Mentor  Graham 
said  he  did,  and  that  the  brethern 
thought  it  was  dangerous  doctrine  to 
make  out  God  was  that  good,  and  so 
they  called  him  an  infidel.  Nothin’ 
riled  those  old  fellows  religiously  like 


tryin’  to  make  out  God  didn’t  damn 
everybody  that  didn’t  believe  according 
to  the  way  they  read  the  Scriptures. 
Seemed  to  hate  to  think  about  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  God.  I  almost  felt  some¬ 
times  as  if  they’d  rather  a  man  would 
say  there  wa’n’t  no  God  than  to  make 
him  out  a  God  of  Mercy. 

“But  sakes  alive,  Mentor  Graham’s 
letter  didn’t  settle  it.  The  boys  used 
to  get  to  rowin’  about  it  in  here  some¬ 
times  around  the  stove  until  I  could 
hardly  keep  track  of  my  prescriptions. 
The  funniest  thing  you  ever  heard  was 
one  night  when  they  were  at  it  and  an 
old  fellow  who  used  to  live  in  New 
Salem  dropped  in,  so  they  put  it  up 
to  him,  said  he  lived  in  New  Salem  in 
’33,  said  he  knew  Lincoln.  Wanted  to 
know  if  he  ever  heard  of  his  writin’  a 
book  that  Sam  Hill  burned  up  in  the 
stove  in  his  store.  The  old  fellow  lis¬ 
tened  all  through  without  sayin’  a 
word,  and  when  they  was  finished  he 
said,  solemn  like,  ‘Wa’n’t  no  stove. 
Sam  Hill  never  had  one.  Couldn’t 
have  happened.’ 

“Well,  sir,  you  ought  to  seen  their 
jaws  drop.  Just  set  starin’  at  him  and  I 
thought  I  die  a  laffin’  to  see  ’em  col¬ 
lapse.  I  wish  Mr.  Lincoln  could  have 
heard  that  old  fellow,  ‘Wan’t  no  stove.’ 
How  he’d  enjoyed  that — '‘Wa’n’t  no 
stove.’ 

“But  for  all  that  I  never  regarded  that 
witness  over  high.  Of  course  Sam  Hill 
must  have  had  a  stove,  otherwise  there 
wouldn’t  have  been  a  place  for  folks 
to  set  around. 

“It  ain’t  important  to  my  mind  what 
was  in  that  book.  What’s  important  is 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  wrestlin’  in 
those  days  to  find  out  the  truth,  wa’n’t 
content  like  I  was  to  settle  down  smoth¬ 
erin’  any  reservations  that  I  might  a’ 
had.  He  never  did  that,  grappled  hard 
with  everything  touchin’  religion  that 
came  up  no  matter  which  side  it  was. 
He  never  shirked  the  church  if  he  wa’n’t 
a  member,  went  regular,  used  to  go  to 
revivals  and  camp  meetings  too  in 
those  days  when  he  was  readin’  the 
‘Ruins.’  Most  of  the  boys  who  didn  t 
profess  went  to  camp  meetings  for 
deviltry — hang  around  on  the  edges— 
playin’  tricks— teasin’  the  girls — some¬ 
times  gettin’  into  regular  fights.  Mr. 
Lincoln  never  joined  into  any  horse  play 
like  that.  He  took  it  solemn.  I  reckon 
he  wouldn’t  ever  hesitated  a  minute  to 
go  forward  and  ask  prayers  if  he’d 
really  believed  that  was  the  way  for 
him  to  find  God.  He  knew  it  wa’n’t. 
The  God  he  was  searchin’  for  wa’n’t  the 
kind  they  was  preaching.  He  was 
tryin’  to  find  one  that  he  could  reconcile 
with  what  he  was  findin’  out  about  the 
world — its  ruins — its  misery.  Clear  as 
day  to  me  that  that  was  what  he  was 
after  from  the  start — some  kind  of 
plan  in  things  that  he  could  agree  to. 

HE  certainly  did  have  a  lot  to  dis¬ 
courage  him — worst  was  when  he 
lost  his  sweetheart.  I’ve  alius  figured  it 
out  that  if  Ann  Rutledge  had  lived  and 
married  him  he’d  been  a  different  man 
—leastwise  he’d  been  happier.  We  might 
have  even  got  converted  and  jined  the 
church,  like  I  did  after  I  courted  Ma. 


A  good  woman  sort  of  carries  a  man 
along  when  he  loves  her.  It’s  a  mighty 
sight  easier  to  believe  in  the  goodness 
of  the  Lord  and  the  happiness  of  man 
when  you’re  in  love  like  I’ve  alius  been, 
and  like  he  was  with  that  girl. 

“There  was  no  doubt  she  was  a  fine 
girl — no  doubt  he  loved  her.  When 
she  died  he  was  all  broke  up  for  days. 
I’ve  heard  his  old  friends  tell  how  he 
give  up  workin’  and  readin’ — wandered 
off  into  the  fields  talkin’  to  himself. 
Seemed  as  if  he  couldn’t  bear  to  think 
of  her  covered  over  with  snow — -beatin’ 
on  by  rain — wastin’  away — eatin’  by 
worms.  I  tell  you  he  was  the  kind  that 
saw  it  all  as  it  was.  That’s  the  hard 
part  of  bein’  so  honest  you  see  things 
just  as  they  are — don’t  pretend  things 
are  different — just  as  they  are.  He 
couldn’t  get  over  it.  I  believe  it’s  the 
Lord’s  mercy  he  didn’t  kill  himself 
those  days.  Everybody  thought  he  was 
goin’  crazy,  but  I  rather  think  myself 
he  was  wrestlin’  with  himself,  tryin’ 
to  make  himself  live.  Men  like  him 
want  to  die  pretty  often.  I  reckon 
he  must  have  cried  out  many  a  night 
like  Job  did.  ‘What  is  mine  end  that 
I  should  prolong  my  life?  My  soul 
chooseth  strangling  and  death  rather 
than  life.  I  loathe  it.  I  would  not 
live  alway’. 

pulled  out,  of  course,  but  he 
never  got  over  havin’ spells  of  ter¬ 
rible  gloom.  I  expect  there  was  always 
a  good  many  nights  up  to  the  end  when 
he  wondered  if  life  was  worth  keepin.’ 
Black  moods ’d  take  him  and  he’d  go  days 
not  hardly  speakin’  to  people — come  in 
here — set  by  the  stove — not  sayin’  a 
word — get  up — go  out— hardly  noticin’ 
you.  Boys  understood,  used  to  say 
‘Mr.  Lincoln’s  got  the  blues.’ 

“Curious  how  quick  things  changed 
with  him.  He’d  be  settin’  here,  laffin’ 
and  jokin’  tellin’  stories  and  somebody 
drop  some  little  thing,  nobody  else 
would  think  about,  and  suddent  his 
eyes  would  go  sad  and  his  face  broodin’ 
and  he’d  stop  talkin’  or  like  as  not 
get  up  and  go  out.  I  don’t  mean  to  say 
this  happened  often.  Of  course  that 
wa’n’t  so,  as  I’ve  told  you  no  end  of 
times,  he  was  the  best  company  that 
ever  was — the  fullest  of  stories  and 
jokes,  and  nobody  could  talk  serious 
like  him.  You  could  listen  forever 
when  he’d  get  to  arguin’,  but  spite  of 
all  that  you  knew  somehow  he  was  a 
lonely  man  who  had  to  fight  hard  to 
keep  up  his  feelin’  that  life  was  worth 
goin’  on  with.  Gave  you  queer  feelin’ 
about  him — you  knew  he  was  different 
from  the  others,  and  it  kept  you  from 
bein’  over-familiar. 

“There  was  a  man  in  here  the  other 
day  I  hadn’t  seen  for  years — used  to 
be  a  conductor  between  here  and  Chi¬ 
cago— knew  Lincoln  well.  It  tickled  him 
to  death  to  have  me  set  him  in  that 
chair  you’re  in — looked  it  all  over,  said 
it  seemed  as  if  he  could  just  see  Mr. 
Lincoln  settin’  there.  Well  he  got  to 
talkin’  about  all  the  big  bugs  that  used 
to  travel  with  him,  Little  Dug,  Judge 
Davis,  Logan,  Sweet,  Welden,  and  all 
the  rest;  and  he  said  something  about 
Mr.  Lincoln  ( Continued  on  Page  66) 
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THIXE  IS  THE  GLORY 
From  the  Painting  by  F.  Luis  Mora 


THINE  IS 
THE  GLORY 

By  Herbert  S.  Gorman 


T  THY  DOES  he  kneel  and  pray 
Y/y  Here  at  my  weary  side? 

Surely  I  knew  the  way 
Over  the  world  descried, 

Where  I  should  take  my  path 
Through  all  the  grief  and  wrath. 

Rising  at  dawn  I  went 

Steadfast  beside  my  men 
Into  the  banishment 

Of  darkened  days  and  then — 

Left  not  my  very  own 
Struggling  alone,  alone. 

Wounded  hands  lifted  high 

Clutched  at  the  peace  I  brought: 
They  who  were  proud  to  die 
Live  in  my  lightest  thought. 

Out  of  the  darkness  rise 
Always  their  laughing  eyes. 

Single  the  path  I  trod, 

Knowing  it  for  my  own; 

Thine  is  the  glory,  God ! 

Calling  me  to  Thy  Throne  .  .  . ' 
Why  does  he  kneel  and  pray  ? 

Always  I  knew  the  way. 

Herbert  S.  Gorman. 


WITH  face  lifted 
and  devout  eyes 
refracting  the  glit¬ 
tering  light  of  sun¬ 
lit  skies  she  appears  like  a 
slender  poised  flame.  Sul¬ 
phurous  clouds,  smitten  in¬ 
to  a  smouldering  glow  by 
the  diminishing  blaze  of 
battle,  are  the  background 
from  which  she  emerges. 

Behind  her  head  exquisitely 
suggesting  a  halo,  is  a  rift 
of  dark  turquoise-blue  sky. 

Half  concealed  by  the 
luminosity  of  her  garment 
kneels  the  soldier,  a  typifi- 
cation  of  gratitude,  of  ador¬ 
ation  for  what  she  has  ac¬ 
complished.  He,  most  of 
all,  knows  the  dark  ways 
wherein  she  has  travelled. 

He,  most  of  all,  is  aware  of 
the  immortal  radiancy  that 
lightens  her  face.  She  is 
American  womanhood  rare¬ 
fied  by  the  travail  she  has 
suffered.  The  Madonna  of 
the  ages,  she  stands  poised 
above  the  battle,  appearing 
almost  to  soar  from  the 
darkness  beneath  her. 

The  source  of  the  artist’s 
inspiration  for  this  figure  is 
unique,  for  it  is  a  curious 
mingling  of  science  and  art. 

The  face  of  the  woman  in 
the  painting,  which  is  to  be 
presented  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment  to  the  Red  Cross 
Headquarters  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  is  not  the  sheer  vision 
of  F.  Luis  Mora,  who  set  it  down  in  pig¬ 
ments.  It  is  the  face  of  more  than  a 
thousand  American  women  who  served 
in  France  during  the  war  with  various 
Red  Cross  units,  or  else  devoted  their 
time  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  to  strenu¬ 
ous  labor  for  the  country.  It  is  an 
approximation  as  close  as  science  will 
permit  of  the  typical  face  of  the  Ameri- 
an  woman.  Here  the  art  of  photo¬ 
graphy  indubitably  assisted  the  great 
art  of  painting.  From  the  composite 
photographs  taken  and  developed  by 
Major  Joseph  Gray  Kitchell,  formerly 
of  the  General  Staff,  F.  Luis  Mora 
found  his  ideal  face. 

There  is  no  suggestion  of  science  in 
the  canvas,  however.  It  is  all  art.  Be¬ 
hind  the  more  obvious  attractiveness  of 
the  painting  as  a  symphony  in  deli¬ 
ciously  co-ordinated  colors,  an  exquisite 


affirmation  of  American  womanhood 
and  an  unobtrusive  declaration  of  all 
that  she  stands  for  in  the  hearts  of  the 
men  who  knew  her,  is  a  deeper  note,  a 
subjective  message  that  steadily  grows 
on  the  beholder. 

This  woman  in  luminous  white  stand¬ 
ing  with  uplifted  eyes  is  plainly  the 
eternal  womanhood  of  the  world  travel¬ 
ling  her  starry  way  through  the  smoky 
clouds  of  the  earth  to  the  heaven  of 
victory.  She  is  love  incarnate,  a  love 
beyond  the  mere  power  of  words,  a 
love  of  service  and  sacrifice. 

In  the  glorified  figure  there  is  a  sense 
of  power  and  resolution  and  at  the  same 
time  a  suggestion  of  the  weary  journey 
she  has  made  on  her  uncompromising 
way.  The  face  of  the  soldier  kneeling 
so  humbly  beside  her  is  raised  in  thank¬ 
ful  devotion  but  she  seems  not  to  ob¬ 


serve  this  tribute  of  what  to 
her  is  the  undeserved  need 
of  praise.  Her  fervent  face 
is  turned  upward  with  the 
desire  to  return  all  thanks 
to  God  who  has  made  the 
victory,  wherein  she  played 
no  small  part,  a  thing  of 
reality.  It  is  as  if  she  did 
not  understand  the  praise  of 
the  soldier.  Her  path  has 
been  plain  to  her  from  the 
first,  a  path  of  duty  in¬ 
exorably  calling  to  her.  She 
could  travel  no  other;  no 
other  was  possible.  The 
power  that  carried  her  on 
has  been  part  of  her,  blood 
of  her  blood  and  heart  of 
her  heart.  She  gives  her 
thanks  simply  to  God  who 
lost  not  sight  of  her  in  the 
smoke  of  battle  or  suffered 
her  mighty  cause  to  be 
trampled  down  by  the  iron¬ 
clad  hosts  of  darkness.  As 
the  Aphrodite  Anadyomene 
of  Apelles  stood  for  all  that 
was  best  or  most  beautiful 
in  Grecian  womanhood,  so 
she  unconsciously  stands  for 
America.  Spiritually  com¬ 
plete,  cognizant  of  Life’s 
greater  meaning,  she  raises 
her  face  to  heaven. 

It  is  absorbing  to  observe 
the  methods  by  which  the 
artist  received  his  inspira¬ 
tion  for  this  face.  The 
scheme  of  an  idealistic 
painting  which  should  re¬ 
ceive  its  inspiration  and  at¬ 
tributes  from  a  composite  photograph 
was  originally  the  conception  of  Major 
Joseph  Gray  Kitchell.  As  long  ago  as 
1900  he  had  worked  out  the  idea  to  a 
successful  conclusion  in  the  Kitchell- 
Daingerfield  Composite  Madonna.  The 
face  of  this  Madonna  was  painted  by 
the  late  Eliot  Daingerfield  directly  from 
a  composite  photograph  of  271  paint¬ 
ings  of  theMadonna  by  various  famous 
artists  of  all  periods  and  all  nations. 
Major  Kitchell,  who  is  an  expert  pho¬ 
tographer  and  the  inventor  of  a  new 
method  of  reproducing  pictures  known 
as  Sub-Chromatic  Art,  evolved  the  mo¬ 
tif  of  “Thine  is  the  Glory”  while  in  the 
Morale  Branch  of  the  General  Staff  and 
developed  it  more  fully  immediately 
after  his  discharge  from  America’s  fight¬ 
ing  forces.  At  lunch  one  day  in  his 
club  he  communicated  the  idea  to  F. 
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All  photographs  copgrijht ,  7-92.9,  6/y  Joseph  Gray  Kitchell 

Luis  Mora,  the  artist,  and  revealed  his, 
inner  vision  so  clearly  that  Mr.  Mora 
caught  .the  enthusiasm  and  idealistic 
values  of  the  proposed  painting  com-, 
pletely.  Major  Kitchell  also  enlisted 
the  co-operation  of  the  Red  Cross  Head¬ 
quarters  and  the  War  Department.  It 
was  the  united  efforts  of  all  these  agen-> 
cies  that  culminated  in  the  complete 
realization  of  the  idea. 

Extremely  interesting  also,  are  the 
methods  by  which  Major  Kitchell  se¬ 
cured  the  composite  photograph  that 
represented  so  perfectly  the  type  of 
American  womanhood  engaged  in  war 
work.  But  it  is  also  difficult  to  describe 
this  method  without  allowing  peculiar 
scientific  terms,  that  might  obscure  the 
meaning  to  the  general  reader,  to  creep 
in.  The  effort  naturally  required  the 
combined  labors  of  both  scientist  and 
artist.  It  would  seem  on  a  superficial 
examination  to  be  almost  impossible  to 
accurately  and  satisfactorily  blend  into 
one  comprehensible  image  the  varying 
facial  characteristics  of  a  thousand  or 
more  different  women  ranging  from 
maidenhood  to  ripe  age.  Not  that  it 
might  not  be  done  after  a  semi-satis- 
factorv  fashion  by  any  master-photo¬ 
grapher  by  merely  piling  up  on  one 
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to  division  managers  ever  the 
country,  who,  in  turn,  wrote 
to  all  chapter  chairmen.  The 
pictures  began  to  pour  in,  big 
and  little,  gray-toned,  sepia- 
toned  and  in  black  and  white. 
With  the  receipt  of  the  first 
groups  Major  Kitchell  started 
on  his  long  task.  First  of  all  a 
special  studio  was  built  in  New 
Jersey  which  was  thoroughly 
adapted  to  the  work.  This 
studio  was  laid  out  on  the 
most  absolute  mathematical 
lines  and  equipped  with  all 
sorts  of  levels,  perpendiculars, 
scientific  instruments,  lenses  of 
all  qualities,  various  styles  of 
cameras  ranging  from  the  larg¬ 
est  to  the  smallest.  A  number 
of  instruments  for  the  enlarg¬ 
ing  and  diminishing  of  por¬ 
traits  were  installed.  Hair 
lines  were  carefully  drawn  on 
grernd  glass  plates  through 
which  the  faces  could  be  cen¬ 
tered.  With  the  aid  of  ortho- 
chromatized  plates,  and  plane 
platforms  on  which,  with  the 
help  of  the  ground  glass,  orbi¬ 
tal,  nasal  and  labial  lines  were 
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plate  the  successive  registra¬ 
tions  of  photographs  reduced 
or  enlarged  to  a  uniform 
scale.  But  when  the  salts 
of  silver,  which  coat  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  registering  plate 
had  been  decomposed  by  de¬ 
velopment,  the  resulting 
image,  if  indeed,  it  were  an 
image  at  all.  would  probably 
be  meaningless.  The  chances 
are  that  its  outline  and  fea¬ 
tures  would  be  extremely 
vague  and  uncertain.  Major 
Kitchell.  who  was  one  of  the 
first  to  experiment  and  spec¬ 
ialize  in  this  branch  of  scien¬ 
tific  photography,  had  ideas 
of  his  own,  however,  on  new 
methods  of  exposing  the  sen¬ 
sitized  plates  and  the  result 
proves  him  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful. 

It  was  in  the  first  days  of 
September,  1919.  that  he  began  active 
work  on  making  his  plate.  After  being 
assured  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Red 
Cross  headquarters  at  Washington  his 
first  problem  was  to  secure  photographs. 
Dr.  Stockton  Axson.  National  Secretary 
of  the  Red  Cross,  issued  a  circular  letter 


The  composite  photograph  above  was  composed  of 
about  one  hundred  representatives  in  the  canteen, 
camp  and  hospital  service  of  the  Red  Cross 
organization.  The  lower  photograph  is  made  up 
of  ambulance,  motor  corps  and  volunteer  ivorkers 


forced  into  correct  registration,  Major 
Kitchell  was  prepared  to  photograph. 
A  special  meter  was  even  installed  in 
order  to  test  the  light  so  that  exposures 
could  be  made  absolutely  the  same 
throughout  the  varying  hues  of  the  day. 

Major  Kitchell  then  began  to  classify 
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tis  pictures  into  groups.  There  were 
our  major  groups  and  the  faces  classi- 
ied  under  them  were  oval,  round,  hol- 
ow-cheeked  and  irregular.  Long  study 
if  physiognomy  made  it  a  simple  matter 
or  him  to  judge  the  various  pictures  and 
issign  each  one  to  its  proper  group. 
\dter  the  portraits  had  been  sorted 
te  selected  one  group  and  ranged  up 
he  proper  lens  through  which  to  photo- 
;raph  them.  Merely  as  an  example  of 
lis  method  let  us  arbitrarily  take  the 
lumber  twenty-five  as  a  unit.  It  takes 
wenty-five  seconds  for  a  full  and'ade- 
juate  exposure  under  a  certain  light, 
f  there  were  twenty-five  pictures  in  the 
;roup  being  treated  Major  Kitchell 
vould  take  them  and  allow  a  one- 
econd  exposure  on  each  photograph. 
Carefully  centering  the  first  one  he 
vould  expose  the  plate  to  it  for  just  one 
econd.  Then  taking  a  second  picture 
te  would  see  to  it  that  it  was  carefully 
ilaced  so  that  it  would  register  abso- 
utely  the  same  on  the  plate,  nose,  ears, 
yes  and  chin  being  meticulously  cen- 
ered.  Then  the  plate  would  be  ex- 
>osed  to  that  picture  for  one  second. 
Lid  so  on  through  the  twenty-five  pic- 
ures  until  the  twenty-five  seconds,  the 
ime  for  a  complete  exposure,  had  been 
pproximated.  So  the  image  would 
file  up  and  pile  up,  imperceptibly  at 
irst,  until  a  complete  face  had  been 
egistered  on  the  plate.  The  negative 
I  this  plate  would  be  put  away  and 
nother  group  of  pictures  put  through 
he  same  process.  After  all  the  indi- 
idual  pictures  had  been  photographed 
number  of  integral  negatives  was  the 
iesult.  These  in  turn  were  sorted  into 
roups  of  similar  character 
sties  and  registered  in  the 
ime  way.  After  months 
f  this  laborious  work,  in 
vhich  Major  Kitchell  can- 
idly  states  that  he  was 
ompletely  fagged  out,  he 
ad  four  or  five  composite 
ictures,  each  one  the  com- 
ination  of  hundreds  of 
■omen’s  faces.  Negatives 
:om  these  four  or  five 
fates  were  photographed 
n  one  plate  and  the  result 
as  the  completed  face,  a 
omposite  that  expressed 
lost  poignantly  American 
omanhood,  a  face  that 
s  to  be  remembered 
>r  long  by  those  who  see 


It  was  when  Major  Kit-1) 
hell  was  in  the  final  stages, 
if  his  experiment  that  the; 
ork  of  F.  Luis  Mora  en¬ 
ured.  The  result  has  shown 
rat  no  better  selection 
ran  Mr.  Mora  could  have 
een  made.  He  was  afire 
ith  the  idea  from  the  start 
nd  bent  all  his  endeavors 
iward  a  careful  portrayal 
f  the  characteristics  of  the 
leal  face.  Time  after  time 
e  had  to  change  the  fea- 
rres  of  his  painting  when 
ew  compositive  negatives 
cached  him.  An  imper- 
eptible  touch  here,  the 


slightest  lifting  of  a  cheekbone,  the 
subtlest  touch  about  the  eyes — he  was 
indefatigable  in  his  search  for  the  su¬ 
premely  representative  American  face. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  note  that 
the  faces  of  hundreds  of  women  are 
included  in  this  typical  face  unknown  to 
themselves.  There  is  also  there,  ideal¬ 
ized  for  all  time,  the  features  of  women 
who  died  in  France  while  on  the  great 
adventure.  Jane  A.  Delano  is  there. 
So  is  Clara  Barton,  out  of  whose  dream 
was  fashioned  the  Red  Cross  organiza¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Mrs. 
August  Belmont,  the  wife  of  Vice- 
President  Marshall,  all  are  there,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  unheralded  nurses,  the 
canteen-workers,  the  drivers  of  motor 
cars.  Youth  and  age,  the  living  and 
the  dead,  mingle  in  this  face  that  is 
upturned  to  heaven. 

The  work  that  went  into  this  painting 
was  enormous  but  the  fact  that  we 
know  how  it  was  obtained  does  not 
lessen  the  spiritual  values  that  it  pos¬ 
sesses.  Rather  does  it  strengthen  them. 
There  could  be  no  better  message  to 
America  from  the  womanhood  of  this 
country  than  to  have  this  painting 
sent  to  all  the  principal  cities.  It 
bears  its  own  eloquent  message;  it 
leaves  us  rather  silent  witn  certain 
realizations  that,  perhaps,  have  not 
touched  us  so  nearly  and  so  acutely 
heretofore. 

The  words  of  a  woman  who  stood  for 
a  long  time  before  the  painting  while  it 
was  on  exhibition  give  some  measure  of 
its  appeal.  She  was  not  a  young  woman. 
The  tears  were  falling  down  her  cheeks. 
Putting  her  hand  to  her  breast  she 


exclaimed,  “It  impresses  me  so  here! 
I  see  myself  in  it.  I  see  the  mothers  of 
soldiers.  I  worked  for  two  years  in 
France  and  I  know  so  well,  so  well.” 

Perhaps,  however,  its  appeal  will  be 
forever  greatest  with  those  men  who 
went  to  France.  For  them,  the  face  will 
hold  the  magic  power  of  awakened  mem¬ 
ories.  The  mud  of  Clermont  and  St. 
Menehould,  the  canteen  resthouse  with 
its  steaming  chocolate,  its  roaring  fire 
and,  behind  the  rough  boards,  the  face 
of  an  American  girl!  The  bombed  rail¬ 
way  station  at  Chalons,  tne  emergency 
hospital  below  Chateau  Thierry,  the 
long  wards  in  the  big  building  at  Au- 
teuil — and  the  faces  of  American  girls! 

All  the  blessedsweetnessof  those  faces 
from  home  encountered  in  Paris  streets, 
or  small  French  towns,  along  the  docks 
at  Brest  or  by  the  blue  swept  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean  at  Cannes  or  Nice, 
the  bands  playing,  the  children  staring 
and,  along  the  promenades,  an  army 
playing  at  being  home. 

The  spirit  and  brave  kindness  of 
women,  sitting  at  home  in  workrooms, 
putting  their  heart  and  soul  into  the 
bandages  before  them,  lest  one  boy  in 
agony  might  suffer  needlessly;  the  faces 
of  smiling  girls  in  the  railway  canteens 
from  Oregon  to  New  York,  unshed  tears 
mingling  with  the  cheerful  goodbyes  as 
the  train  pulls  out;  the  patient,  endless 
kindness  of  hollow-eyed  nurses  in 
stretching  canvas  wards  in  the  autumn 
nights  of  France;  all  this,  and  more, 
will  lie  in  the  appeal  of  this  painting  to 
those  men  who  have  already  graven  on 
their  hearts  its  meaning  and  need  only 
to  glimpse  it  to  catch  the  vision. 

There  are  few  people  in 
America,  indeed,  to  whom 
this  face  will  not  bring  a 
message  which  words  may 
never  express,  but  the  real¬ 
ization  of  which  will  persist 
as  long  as  life  itself  lasts — 
the  vision  and  glory  of  the 
war  captured  in  the  face  of 
a  woman  and  placed  upon 
the  canvas  by  the  artistic 
genius  of  man. 

As  a  mere  painting,  it 
represents  art  of  a  very  high 
order,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  every  'community  in 
America  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  time,  to  see  the 
painting  itself  and  realize 
the  delicacy  and  power  of 
its  coloring — a  thing  no 
words  can  convey.  Its  re¬ 
cent  exhibition  at  the  home 
of  Vincent  Astor  in  New 
York  City,  and  the  interest 
displayed  in  such  a  project 
holds  out  a  fair  promise 
that  the  hope  will  material¬ 
ize. 


Photographs  of  about  200 
chairwomen,  organizers,  sec¬ 
retaries  and  other  executives 
with  a  few  from  the  field  nurs¬ 
ing  service  were  used  to  make 
up  this  composite  photograph 
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A  Children's  Chorus  in  Southport,  North  Carolina,  led  by  a 
boy.  Daily  the  band  stand  and  Choral  House  ring  U'ith  song 


HAPPY,  THOUGH  THE  FAMILY 
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“  (  >  HE  must  be  a  cousin  of  mine,  I 
reckon.  But  there’s  slews  of 

v)  folks  in  this  town  I  don’t 
know.” 

The  speaker  was  Susan  Bray,  nine¬ 
teen,  lovely  and  intelligent;  the  town 
had  been  her  home  all  her  life.  Some 
one  had  told  her  that  there  was  another 
Susan  Bray  in  town — a  girl  of  exactly 
the  same  name.  The  population  of 
the  town  was  fifteen  hundred,  two- 
thirds  white. 

You  might  think  that  a  community 
so  isolated  as  to  be  visited  by  a  single 
train  a  day  would  have  learned  in  the 
course  of  its  century  and  a  half  existence 
to  become  socially  self-nourishing.  But 
this  town  had  not.  Though  sixty  per 
cent,  of  its  white  citizens  were  members 
of  some  five  or  six  families  which  had 
been  there  for  generations,  there  were 
not  a  few  Susan  Brays  who  did  not 
know  their  own  relatives  living  a  few 
rods  off.  Religious  denominations  did 
not  mingle.  There  were  social  circles 
whose  members  never  met.  There  was 
no  neighborliness  to  the  town — no  spirit 
to  get  together. 

The  town  is  Southport,  North  Caro¬ 
lina;  the  time,  two  years  ago.  Legally 
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Southport  is  a  city,  but  actually  it  is  a 
fine  old  town  typical  of  the  South.  It 
lies  on  the  Atlantic  coast  thirty  miles 
south  of  Wilmington,  on  a  beautiful 
elevated  point  of  land  overlooking  the 
Cape  Fear  River’s  wedding  with  the  sea. 
There  are  lovely  grassy  lanes  (called 
streets)  running  between  mighty  live- 
oaks  and  merging  in  a  magnificent 
commons  or  public  lawn  which  is  itself 
hemmed  in  by  the  giants  which  show 
green  the  year  around.  At  dusk,  when 
Southport  is  at  supper,  when  the  com¬ 
mons  and  its  great  sentinels  are  alone 
in  their  beauty,  you  would  not  marvel 
at  all  to  see  a  Druid  of  old  step  forth 
from  the  heart  of  one  of  the  great  trees 
and  lift  his  bearded  face  to  worship. 
For  it  is  the  calmest,  most  reverent 
spot  in  the  world.  Folks  sit  on  the 
porches  of  their  old  colonial  homes  and 
listen  to  sounds  no  more  disturbing  than 
the  low  of  cattle  grazing  in  a  nearby 
yard  and  the  gentle  moan  of  the  whistling 
buoy  far  out  in  the  river  channel. 
“God  did  a  lot  for  the  town,”  every  one 
tells  you. 


The  trouble  was  that  the  people  of 
Southport  did  little  to  keep  the  town 
and  the  town  fife  beautiful  as  was  in¬ 
tended.  It  is  a  fault  of  a  good  many 
thousand  towns  of  its  size  in  the  South 
— yes,  and  also  in  the  North  and  West. 
Before  the  war  there  was  no  community 
spirit  in  Southport.  The  perfect  plaza 
of  green  lawn  and  shade  trees,  which 
would  have  inspired  the  Ben  Greet 
Players  to  the  highest  mounts  of  art, 
was  put  to  no  use.  The  people  even 
tore  up  their  letters  at  the  post-office 
and  crumpled  their  cracker  bags  at  the 
grocery  and  let  the  sea-breeze  speckle 
the  community’s  great  asset  with  waste. 
[Moreover,  they  said  “Good  enough!” 
to  the  old  schoolhouse  in  the  center  of 
the  town,  though  its  bottom  showed  an 
ugly  gap  where  it  was  propped  from 
earth — and  it  never  occurred  to  them 
to  beautify  their  town  by  putting  a 
hedge  around  this  scar.  Nor  yellow 
jessamine  round  the  telegraph  poles, 
which  would  have  been  a  fine  touch. 
Nor  a  great  mast-like  Carolina  pine  ; 
for  a  flagstaff  to  float  the  flag  over  the 
commons.  Nor  Chautauquas.  These  I 
things  and  public  dances,  amateur 
theatricals,  comrr  mitvr  sings,  adequate 
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library  facilities  and  general  public 
sociables,  for  instance,  never  came  to 
pass  in  Southport.  Therefore  the  town 
did  not  know  itself,  and  incidentally 
its  children  did  not  know  how  to  play 
games  and  get  fun  out  of  them — which 
boded  ill  for  the  next  generation. 

It  was  the  war  that  galvanized  South- 
port  to  action.  Through  serving  others 
the  town  found  itself.  Emerging  from 
its  experience  as  a  war  camp  community 
it  stands  to-day  a  dramatic  example  of 
contrast  to  its  former  social  bankruptcy 
— stands,  I  might  even  venture,  an 
inspiring  model  of  social  progress  for 
our  thousand  other  American  towns  of 
like  size  which  know  not  the  community 
spirit, -know  not  neighborliness. 

Soon  after  the  fort  near  Southport 
began  'to  bristle  new  guns  and  extra 
complements  of  men,  the  town  had 
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town.  The  canteen,  the  library,  the 
huge  fireplace,  the  bandstand,  the 
phonographs — all  are  community  tryst- 
ing-places.  From  the  start  the  club 
was  the  center  of  the  town’s  life.  It 
seemed  as  if  folks  were  just  then  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  able  to  satisfy  a  great  social 
hunger  which  had  been  gnawing  at  them 
for  years.  And  so  they  came  “to  enter¬ 
tain  the  soldiers” — in  rompers,  on 
canes,  and  all. ages  between— but  they 
remained  to  know  each  other. 

What  a  shame,  you  say,  that  it  had 
to  stop  with  the  signing  of  the  Armis¬ 
tice!  Did  the  Masons  take  back  their 
building?  Club  sell  its  phonographs? 
Southport  slump  back - 


the  signing  of  the  Armistice.  As  I 
entered  the  colonial-pillared  portico 
of  the  community  house  a  group  of-boys 
were  borrowing  tennis  nets  and  baseball 
gloves  from  the  director’s  office.  Some¬ 
how  or  other  tennis  courts  had  sprung 
up  in  this  town  which  had  never  known 
them  before.  Inside  the  hallway,  hud¬ 
dled  around  a  gleaming  n  ew  drinking 
fountain,  wras  another  crowd  of  boys — 
younger  ones,  who  seemed  to  like  to 
drink  out  of  it,  as  from  a  novelty,  for 
they  had  run  over  from  school  to  do  it. 
In  the  main  hall  young  girls  were  play¬ 
ing  the  big  phonograph — opera  as  much 
as  one-steps.  From  the  auditorium  a 
chorus  of  children’s  voices  were  coming 


Farthest  from  the  truth.  South-  through  the  rye,  very  sweetly  too,  as  they 

port’s  story  is  just  beginning.  The  rehearsed  “for  the  first  time  on  a  real 

clubhouse  is  to-day  a  community  stage,  sir!”  And  upstairs  in  the  public 

house  so  dear  to  the  town  that  I  wager  library  room,  where  they  have  every 

partially  awakened  to  its  new  responsi-  they  would  rather  give  up  electricity  good  magazine  in  the  country,  if  you 

bilities.  The  Masons  gave  their  splen-  and  go  back  to  oil  lamps  than  abandon  please,  a  dozen  older  boys  and  girls  were 

did  clubhouse  and  started  a  fund.  The  this  institution  which  has  brought  such 
fathers  of  the  town  scraped,  managed  riches  to  its  social  coffers, 
and  struggled  until  a  large  purse  had  I  saw  this  town  seven  months  after 
been  raised.  The 


reading.  The  whole  of  young  South- 
port  must  have  walked  bodily  to  the 
community  house  straight  from  school. 


women  joined  hands 
in  a  hundred  ways 
and  established  a 
marvelous  system  of 
hospitality  to  the 
visiting  soldiers.  In 
brief,  this  small  town 
— by  no  means  well- 
to-do,  for  there  is  not, 
for  instance,  a  man 
there  worth  fifty 
thousand  dollars — 
took  up  its  burden  as 
every  other  Ameri¬ 
can  town  would  have 
done.  During  the 
war  there  was  a  royal 
welcome  and  home¬ 
like  cheer  for  every 
sendee  man  wrho  set 
foot  in  Southport. 
When  you  consider 
that  the  number  of 
soldiers  at  the  fort 
was  almost  twice  the 
population  of  the 
town,  and  that  there 
was  no  other  city 
within  three  hours 
ride,  you  may  realize 
the  size  of  South¬ 
port’s  task.  Indeed, 
it  finally  got  to  be 
so  large  that  the  aid 
of  the  War  Camp 
Community  Service, 
operating  nationally 
under  War  Depart¬ 
ment  supervision,  was 
called  in.  Moremoney 
was  thus  supplied  and 
trained  direction  ex¬ 
perts  sent  to  serve 
the  town  and  soldiers. 

Observe  the  pro¬ 
verbial  truth  of  hap¬ 
piness  attained 
through  making 
others  happy.  South¬ 
port’s  splendid  Army 
&Navy  Club  became, 
overnight,  the  most 
attractive  spot  in 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

pEORGE  WASHINGTON  is  the  Father  of  His 
Country,  the  founder  of  this  Republic.  On  his 
birthday  we  will  hang  out  our  flag.  He  gave  us  that 
flag.  We  will  cheer  for  ourselves  as  a  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  people.  He  made  us  a  free  and  independent 
people. 

We  will  make  merry.  We  will  sing  songs  and  make 
patriotic  speeches.  We  will  proclaim  that  we  are  a 
bigger  and  a  better  America  than  ever  before.  We 
will  mean  every  word  of  it. 

And  then  we  will  forget  George  Washington  and  see 
only  the  America  that  is  confused  and  noisy  and  rest¬ 
less.  We  will  feel  discouraged  because  the  workers 
and  the  political  agitators,  the  slackers  and  the  patriots, 
the  reformers  and  the  stubborn  sinners  are  struggling 
against  each  other,  marching  up  and  down  the  land, 
beating  their  drums  and  bellowing  their  discontent. 

The  calm,  serene  face  of  the  Father  of  His  Country 
looks  down  upon  us.  Years  of  stress  and  strife  passed 
over  that  noble  countenance  and  left  it  bearing  the 
expression  of  a  fine  dignity,  a  sure  strength,  a  sense  of 
peace. 

It  seems  to  say,  “All  this  I  have  seen.  All  this  I 
have  survived.  It  is  as  nothing.  Put  your  trust  in 
God.  Face  the  truth.  Do  your  duty.” 

In  the  old  days  we  faced  dissension  among  our¬ 
selves;  we  struggled  with  the  hosts  of  labor;  the  creeds 
of  the  doctors,  the  selfishness  of  the  oppressor  and  the 
weakness  of  the  oppressed. 

We  accepted  the  truth.  We  did  our  duty.  On 
that  basis  we  built  the  United  States  of  America. 
Then  came  strength  and  peace.  We  wrote  it  large 
upon  the  face  of  the  Nation  lest  you  lose  your  way: 
“In  Union  is  Strength.” 

We  will  remember.  We  will  sing  our  songs  and  make 
our  speeches  and  renew  our  faith.  We  will  give  a  little, 
each  to  each,  and  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  Ameri¬ 
cans,  brothers,  before  all  the  world.  A.  P. 


I  thought ;  and  so  it 
proved.  For  several 
hours  we  sat  and 
watchedthe  continued' 
drift  of  young  people 
playing,  singing,  bor¬ 
rowing  boxing  gloves, 
rackets,  basketballs 
— all  of  which  novel¬ 
ties  were  dispensed 
free  by  the  director. 

The  point ,  of 
course,  is  that  those 
boys  never  boxed 
two  years  ago — nor 
played  tennis  nor 
even  the  more  com¬ 
mon  games  which 
your  city  boy  is 
brought  up  on.  It 
is  true,  and  it  is  true 
of  hundreds  of 
small  communities. 
The  point  is  that  as 
sportsmanship  will 
come  from  the  use  of 
community  athletic 
equipment  so  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  music 
will  result  from  the 
big  phonograph  in 
the  community  house, 
which  anybody  can 
go  in  and  start  going 
at  any  time.  The 
point  is  that  the  com¬ 
munity  house  is  a 
great  social  and  edu¬ 
cational  force  in  the 
town,  the  like  of 
which  was  never 
dreamed  of  by  South- 
port  parents. 

And  the  parents 
themselves — -what  it 
has  meant  to  them! 
Whereas  people  trav¬ 
eled  in  cliques  be¬ 
fore,  they  now  min¬ 
gle  at  community 
house  affairs  without 
regard  to  denomina¬ 
tion,  lodge  affiliation, 

( Cont’d  on  Page  73) 
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“NONE  SO 

YOUNG” 

\ 

By  Theodocia  Pearce 

Illustrated  by 
James  Montgomery  Flagg  ■ 


T_JAVE  YOU  in  your  family  a  daugh- 
*  *  ter  or  a  sister  who  loves  movies 


“You  sure  do,”  Martha’s  tone  was 
emphatic.  Bruce,  dear,  boyish,  irre¬ 
sistible  Bruce — always  he  was  the  same 
to  Martha.  There  was  nothing  about 
him  unknown,  elusive.  Martha  under¬ 
stood  Bruce.  Simultaneously  she 
thought  of  Alma  and  that  laugh.  Al¬ 
most  an  empty  echo  it  was  to  Mar¬ 
tha. 

“Wish  we  had  a  car  to  ride  home  in,” 
Bruce  said,  then — “Hi  there,  you 
Kid!”  he  darted  away  after  Tots, 
Bertha’s  older  child,  who  was  veering 
straight  for  a  mud  puddle. 

Martha  called  softly  after  Alma. 

“Want  me,  Mamma?”  she  waited  un¬ 
til  Martha  came  up  and  took  her  arm. 
“I  was  just  asking  Dad  all  about  the 
time  you  had.” 

“It  was  lovely,”  Martha’s  voice  was 
modulated  in  memory,  “Lovely — and 
how  did  you  get  on,  Alma?” 

“Oh,  fine,  simply  fine.  Bertha  was 
awfully  dear  to  us.” 

"And  Bruce — ” 

“Bruce  was  just  great,  Mamma. 
Honest,  I  had  the  surprise  of  my  life 
over  Bruce.  He  never  contradicted  me 
once.” 

Martha  smiled  and  said  nothing.  She 
had  the  wisdom  to  let  it  go  at  that. 

“Anything  happen?”  Martha  asked 
next. 


and  dances  and  party  dresses  and 
beaus,  who  hates  cooking  and  mending 
and  ironing,  who  wants  above  all 
things  to  be  "free,  "  and  yet  who 
somehow  is  so  pretty  and  sweet  and 
lovable  that  you  all  adore  her?  In 
this  story,  Alma  Knight,  just  such  a 
girl,  prinks  and  plays,  dines  and  dashes, 
until  she  discovers  what  she  wants 
to  do  with  life.  Last  month  you  had 
a  glimpse  of  Alma  in  "None  So  Old.” 
but  here  she  has  a  leading  part. 


MARTHA  KNIGHT  returned 
from  three  happy  restful  weeks 
at  the  beach,  a  new  woman, 
ready  to  go  back  to  the  old 
duties  and  the  regular  routine  of  her 
days,  with  a  zest  and  joy  unknown  be¬ 
fore  her  departure.  She  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  Henry,  had  found  love  again. 

Their  children  were  a  glad  and  noisy 
crew  when  they  met  them  at  the  station 
the  night  they  returned  home;  Bruce, 
unbridled  and  unconscious  of  his  hilar¬ 
ity;  Bertha,  sweet  and  womanly,  as 
Bertha  always  was — and  Alma.  She 
gave  Martha  an  impulsive  generous  kiss, 
and  turned  without  word,  to  her  father. 

“Bless  me,  if  you  aren’t  the  sight,” 
she  exclaimed.  “Burnt  to  a  crisp  al¬ 
most.  Honest,  Dad,  you  remind  me — 
at  least  your  face  does — of  some  sort  of 
toasted  breakfast  food.” 

Martha  did  not  hear  Henry’s  reply, 
her  mind  was  upon  Alma.  There  was 
something  in  that  laugh  of  Alma’s, 
something  forced  and  artificial.  Bruce 
was  tugging  at  her  arm. 

“Say,  Mom,  give  us  pancakes  for 
breakfast  to-morrow,  will  you?  I’m 
just  sick  for  a  decent  plate  of  pancakes.” 


“The  way  Bruce  eats  is  just  terrible, 
Mamma,”  Bertha  put  in,  patting  out  the 
cover  of  the  baby  carriage. 

“And  the  way  she  feeds  us  is  ‘just 
terrible,  Mamma,’  ”  Bruce  imitated  her 
to  perfection.  “Golly!  what  do  you 
think  I  had  for  luncheon  yesterday? — 
that’s  Bertha’s  word,  not  mine.  Well, 
two  silver  forks,  two  knives,  half  a 
dozen  spoons,  some  awfully  swell  plates 
and  a  lettuce  leaf  with  some  juice  on  it.” 

“The  Rileys  were  in,”  Bertha  ex¬ 
plained. 

Bruce  ignored  her  explanation. 

“Say,  Mom,  do  I  get  those  pan¬ 
cakes?” 

Martha  laughed.  She  could  have 
hugged  Bruce  tight  but  she  knew  that 
was  against  boy  morale.  The  others 
were  moving  on;  she  followed,  Bruce 
hanging  on  her  arm,  his  face  uplifted, 
inquiring,  whimsical.  Swiftly  she  kissed 
him — the  others  did  not  see.  A  little 
swell  of  happiness  surged  through  her 
heart.  Bruce  had  not  resisted.  Al¬ 
most  she  expected  him  to  raise  his  hand 
and  brush  the  tiny  kiss  from  his  cheek. 
He  squeezed  her  arm — 

“Say,  Mom,  do  I  get  those  pancakes?” 


“Well,  no—”  Alma  considered. 
“Nothing  in  particular.” 

Martha  wondered  just  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  Alma. 

They  stopped  on  the  curbing  of  Ches¬ 
ter  Street  waiting  for  a  small  stream  of 
autos  to  pass. 

“We  really  should  have  a  car,”  Alma 
insinuated.  “Hilda  says  it  makes  life 
worth  while.” 

“Isn’t  life  worth  while  anyway?” 
Bertha  asked,  looking  down  at  the  baby. 
Alma  followed  her  gaze. 

“Don’t  be  too  serious  always.  Ber¬ 
tha,”  she  warned.  “Of  course  it  is — 
and  an  auto  helps.” 

“Glad  to  be  back,  Martha?”  Henry 
questioned. 

“Oh!  yes,”  Martha  smiled  into  the 
eyes  of  Henry — she  was  not  afraid  to 
smile  into  Henry’s  eyes  now,  “Oh!  yes. 
where  we  are  needed  is  best.”  She 
thought  of  Alma;  lovely,  radiant  Alma, 
herself  re-born. 

They  -walked  home  through  the  early 
evening  of  September,  along  the  wide 
tree-bordered  streets  of  the  city,  Henry 
and  Bertha  and  her  baby,  Bruce  and 
Tots  on  ahead,  running  and  jumping 
and  walking  by  turns,  Martha  and  Alma 
in  the  rear. 

“So  you  ha,re  your  Fall  hat,”  Martha 
said  approvingly. 

Alma  tilted  her  head.  “Yes.  isn't  it 
the  cutest  thing,  Mamma?  All  the  girls 
at  the  office  are  just  crazy  about  it — 
and  only  ten-fifty  at  Weatherby’s.” 

“Ten-fifty,”  Martha  exclaimed.  A 
funny  contortion  of  velvet,  a  silk  tassel 
— no  more.  “Ten-fifty!  That  was 
frightfully  expensive  for  an  every  day 
hat.” 

“I’ll  use  it  for  best  for  a  time,”  Alma 
was  lenient  to  Martha’s  economical  in¬ 
clinations.  “It  really  isn’t  so  much, 
Mamma.  It  is  new  and  chic.  I  really 
must  look  nice,  you  know.” 
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Yes,  Martha  knew.  It  was  her  pride 
to  have  Alma  “look  nice,”  to  see  herself 
as  she  might  have  been  and  had  never 
dared  to  be.  Alma  was  so  exultant, 
so  girlish. 

To  Martha,  Alma  had  always  been  a 
child,  such  a  gay  young  creature,  with 
Life  ready  to  give  her  all  she  asked. 
Martha  could  not  picture  Life  denying 
anything  to  Alma. 

But  that  night,  after  the  mild  con¬ 
fusion  of  home  coming,  the  arrival  of 
Buster  Middleton,  the  departure  of 
Bertha  and  Ed  and  the  babies,  Martha 
came  to  a  startling  discovery. 

Alma  was  no  longer  a  child — a  gay 
girl.  She  was  at  last — a  young  woman. 

Bruce  and  Henry  had  gone  for  a  stroll. 

“Just  a  couple  of  blocks,  Pop,”  Bruce 
had  pleaded,  and  Martha  watching 
them  off  smiled  happily.  The  father 
and  son  combination — how  it  pleased 
her. 

She  left  Alma  and  Buster  chatting 
on  the  veranda  and  went  up  stairs  to 
put  clean  sheets  on  Henry’s  bed.  She 
stepped  out  on  the  balcony  to  shake  out 
the  comforter.  How  chilly  the  nights 
were  getting,  almost  too  chilly  for  plea¬ 
sure  on  the  veranda.  Alma  and  Buster 
down  below,  talking — the  voices  came 
up  to  her — Alma,  with  her  dainty,  sheer 
Georgette  blouse — Martha  must  tell  her 
to  get  a  sweater.  She  went  to  the  rail 
and  leaned  over,  the  voices  coming  up 
to  her. 

“But  I  thought,  Alma,”  Buster  was 
speaking.  Buster,  the  fine  every-day 
sort  of  a  boy — the  Knights  had  known 
and  liked  him  always.  “I  did  hope 
that  you  might  really  care  about  me 
some  day,  care  a  whole  lot,  Alma.  And 
now — ” 

“And  now — ”  Alma  repeated,  “You 
are  acting  terribly  foolish,  don’t  you 
think?  You  are  acting  like  a  little  boy 
who  has  been  slapped  and  doesn’t  like 
it.” 

“But  I  hoped  you  would  care  some 
day.” 

Long  silence — then  the  low  tone  of 
Alma. 

“I  don’t  care — -yet.  I  can’t  help  that, 
Buster.  Why,  we  are  young  and  I  want 
to  be  free — oh!  for  years  yet.  I  want 
to  have  a  good  time  first,  lots  of  real 
fun  before  I  decide  to  settle  down.  I 
can’t  understand  why  some  girls  marry 
so  early,  take  the  first  chance  that 
comes  along.  Why,  we  can  have  heaps 
of  fun  together,  visits  and  dances  and 
movies  and  things.” 

“So  now - ” 

“I  don’t  care — yet.” 

“Some  day,  perhaps?” 

“Oh!  I  don’t  luiow,”  Alma’s  voice 
came  up  to  Martha,  annoyed,  impa¬ 
tient.  “Don’t  be  stupid,  Buster.  Tell 
me  more  about  your  Harold  McCoy.” 

Martha  went  back  to  the  bedroom 
and  softly  shut  the  door  leading  out  to 
the  balcony.  Then  she  sat  down  on 
Henry’s  bed,  sat  down  on  the  clean 
folded  sheets,  the  comforter  held  in  her 
arms  and  reflected. 

So  it  was  coming — a  time  when  some¬ 
one  would  want  Alma,  claim  her,  take 
her  away.  She  could  not  belong  to  them 
always.  And  then  Martha  realized 
that  Alma  did  not  belong  to  her  now. 
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So  it  u>as  coming — a  time  when  someone 
would  want  Alma,  claim  her,  take  her  away 


She  belonged  to  herself.  Alma  belonged 
to  herself !  Convulsively  Martha  caught 
the  comforter  close. 

“Oh!  it  comes  so  quickly,”  it  was  a 
half  'sob — “It  comes  so  quickly — they 
grow  up.  One  day  so  little  and  needful 
— the  next — they  go  away.” 

The  memory  of  her  three  weeks  came 
back  to  her  and  stopped  a  bleeding 
wound. 

She  had  Henry. 

And  Buster — a  smile  came — why  not 
Buster  for  Alma?  Martha  loved  Buster, 
ever  since  the  day  as  a  tiny  boy  he  had 
upset  the  ink  on  their  carpet  and  had 
come  to  tell  her  about  it.  She  had 
caught  him  close  and  wiped  his  tear 
stained  face,  and  sent  him  back  to  play. 
She  did  not  mind  cleaning  the  ugly 
black  stain  because  he  had  told  her.  And 


she  had  loved  him  for  it. 

So  why  not  Buster? 

“I  don’t  care- — yet — ”  Martha  smiled 
to  herself  in  the  dark — “No,  Alma,  you 
don’t  care — yet.  It  is  so  sure,  so  sure 
when  it  comes — that  great  caring — but 
one  day — ” 

Why  not  Buster,  clean,  strong,  splen¬ 
did? 

“Hi,  there  Mom — you  there?”  Bruce 
called  out  from  the  hall.  “Come  on 
downstairs — Pop’s  down  there — ice¬ 
cream  for  the  crowd.” 

Martha  followed  him  down,  went  to 
the  kitchen  for  plates  and  spoons.  Alma 
and  Buster  came  in  from  the  veranda. 

“Where’s  your  sweater?”  Martha 
asked.  “That  thin  blouse - ” 

“Oh!  I  wasn’t  chilly — honest,  Mam¬ 
ma.  I  am  used  to  thin  things.” 
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“Thin  ice — ”  Bruce  suggested  and 
Buster  laughed  with  him.  Henry’s 
laugh  echoed  from  the  pantry. 

“Martha,  any  cakes  left  from  sup¬ 
per?”  he  called. 

Martha  went  into  the  pantry. 

“Now,  Mamma’s  drudgery  begins 
anew,”  Alma  said  reaching  for  the  paper 
pail  of  ice-cream  and  removing  the 
wrappings. 

The  fragrance  of  coffee  awakened 
Martha  the  next  morning.  She  got  up 
quickly,  surprised  and  amused.  How 
like  Henry  to  hurry  down  before  her  to 
have  breakfast  ready.  She  dressed  hur¬ 
riedly  and  went  down  to  the  kitchen. 

Alma,  her  lithe  young  body  wrapped 
in  a  pink  kimona,  was  bending  above 
the  stove.  Martha  stood  immobile 
upon  the  threshold.  She  had  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  Alma — Alma  who  usually 
came  down  late,  ate  a  hasty,  breakfast 
and  hurried  away. 

“Why,  Alma!”  Martha  gasped. 

Alma  turned  quickly:  “Oh,  Mamma, 
you  are  just  fifteen  minutes  too  early. 
Iam  not  quite  ready  for  you  yet.” 

“But — why?” 

Alma  shrugged  her  shoulders — “Don’t 
be  surprised,  Mamma.  I  guess  I  can 
get  breakfast  if  I  want  to.” 

But  Martha  was  surprised.  Some¬ 
how  Alma  doing  this  was  the  unex¬ 
pected  thing.  Had  it  been  Bertha, 
Martha  would  have  understood.  But 
Alma— Alma  made  for  music  and  laugh¬ 
ter  and  gay  parlors — Alma  bending  over 
a  cook  stove. 

“You  don’t  have  to  do  this,”  Martha 
moved  near,  “You  don’t  have  to  do  this, 
Alma,”  it  was  almost  a  reproof. 

“Of  course,  I  don’t,”  the  girl  turned 
from  the  stove  to  her  mother.  “Of 
course,  I  don’t,  but  I  want  to.  Don’t 
you  suppose  I  understand  a  little  about 
vacations?  I  know  what  it  is  like  going 
back  to  the  office  after  mine.  I’d  give 
a  great  deal  to  have  someone  type  the 
first  few  letters  for  me.  S®  why  can’t 
I  get  breakfast  the  first  morning  if  I 
want  to?” 

Martha  was  filled  with  a  glad  grati¬ 
tude.  She  tried  always  to  understand 
Alma  and  never  really  could. 

“That’s — that’s  dear  of  you,”  she 
said  and  her  voice  quivered.  Almost 
she  wanted  to  cry. 

“Oh,  for  pity  sakes  don’t  be  grate¬ 
ful.”  Alma  took  a  peek  into  the  cof¬ 
fee  pot.  “This  is  nothing,  and  besides 
— I  want  to.” 

That  was  Alma.  When  she  wanted 
to — she  usually  did. 

“The  toast  made?”  Martha  asked. 

“No,  it  isn’t,  not  yet.  You  can  do 
that  if  you  really  want  to  help  some. 
Mamma.” 

Martha  laughed. 

“It’s  quite  funny  being  allowed  to 
make  toast  if  I  want  to.” 

Henry  came  in,  made  straight  for 
Martha  and  kissed  her. 

“Up  early!”  he  conceded.  “How  does 
it  feel  being  home  and  getting  break¬ 
fast  again?” 

“Alma’s  doing  this,”  Martha  whis¬ 
pered  close  to  his  ear  and,  under  his 
breath,  he  whistled  softly,  “She  is  set¬ 
ting  the  table  in  the  dining-room.’’ 

“Any  mail?”  It  was  Henry’s  regular 


morning  question. 

"I  haven’t  looked 
yet — you  do  that.” 

Martha  carried  the 
plate  of  bread  over  to 
the  dining-room  door 
and  paused  to  lay  a 
finger  on  her  Kps, 

“Don’t  say  anything 
about  Alma.” 

Henry  smiled 
wryly. 

“N ot  much  —  I 
won’t,  Martha.” 

Martha  went  on 
into  the  dining-room 
with  the  bread,  sat 
down  at  her  place  at 
the  head  of  the  table 
beside  the  electric 
toaster. 

“Bruce  up  yet?” 

Alma  asked. 

Martha  half 
started  from  her 
chair. 

“I  promised  him 
pancakes,”  she  said, 

“Bless  his  heart.” 

“Well,  he  can  just 
take  omelette.” 

“But  I  promised.” 

“Mamma,  you  pro¬ 
mise  Bruce  far  too 
much,”  Alma  scolded. 

“Why  can’t  you  make 
some  promises  to 
yourself  for  a  change? 

You  ought  to,  you 
know.” 

“I’d  never  keep 
them.”  Martha  slid 
another  slice  of  bread 
into  the  toaster,  and 
reached  across  for  the 
butter.  “I’m  a  great 
promise  breaker.” 

“Y  o  u  a  r  e  no  t!” 

Alma  trounced  out  to 
the  kitchen  as  Henry 
came  in  with  the 
mail.  Martha  loved 
the  movement  and 
the  stir  of  her  family. 

Henry  laid  a  letter  at 

Alma’s  place  and 

tossed  a  blue  envelope 

over  to  Martha.  She 

paused  in  her  toast-making  to  tear  it 

open. 

“Good  gracious,”  she  gasped  pres¬ 
ently.  “Saturday  is  the  afternoon  I 
promised  to  give  the  talk  to  the  Moth¬ 
er’s  Club  of  the  North  Street  Mission, 
and  I’d  clean  forgotten.”  There  was 
shocked  dismay  in  her  voice.  Henry 
laughed. 

“Plenty  of  time  between  now  and 
Saturday.” 

“Two  days,”  Martha  turned  quickly 
at  the  smell  of  burning  toast.  “Two 
days!” 

“What’s  the  trouble?”  Alma  re¬ 
turned  with  the  coffee. 

“That  Mothers’  meetingon  Saturday.” 

“Oh!”  with  indifference,  “I  didn’t 
hear  about  it.” 

“We  promised  three  months  ago.” 
Martha  put  another  slice  into  the 
toaster. 


Martha's  heart  filled  with  pride, 
bordering  on  envy,  when  Alma 


“We  promised?”  .Alma  puzzled. 

“You  said  you  would  give  them  a 
piano  solo.” 

“I  said  that?  But  I  can’t — not 
Saturday.  I  am  going  to  the  Belmont 
for  dinner  with  Buster.” 

“But  Alma - ” 

“Oh,  well.”  the  girl  pushed  back  the 
large  kimona  sleeves,  “If  you  really 
want  me  to,  I  will.  I  can  leave  early, 
surely.” 

“About  five,”  Martha  considered.' 

“Oh,  those  frowsy  slouching  women 
and  squalling  babies,”  Alma  made  a 
little  gesture  of  despair,  “They  drive 
me  crazy.  But  if  you  want  me. 
Mamma.” 

“I  want  you,”  Martha  said. 

“That’s  settled,”  Alma  went  around 
to  her  place  at  the  table.  “Dad,  bring 
in  the  omelette,  will  you?”  She  saw 
the  letter  on  her  plate  and  sat  down. 
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“  Guess  we  ’ll  have  to 
hurry,  Alma — after 
eight  now.” 

“Gracious!”  Alma 
lifted  her  coffee  cup 
and  gulped  the  con¬ 
tents.  “And  I’m  not 
dressed  yet.” 

Martha  went  to 
the  front  door  with 
Henry  when  he  left 
a  few  minutes  later 
for  the  shop. 

“M  i  n  d  going 
back?”  she  inquired. 

“M  i  n  d  being 
home?”  he  asked  and 
they  both  laughed. 

Back  in  the  hall 
she  encountered  Al¬ 
ma  coming  down  the 
stairs.  Martha’s  heart 
swelled  with  its 
wonted  pride.  How 
trim  and  sweet  and 
refreshing  she  was  in 
her  dark  suit  and  the 
ten-fifty  head-gear, 
that  sparkle  of  plea¬ 
sure  in  her  eyes,  that 
sense  of  Youth  about 
her  sprightly  carriage. 

She  paused  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs 
pulling  on  her  gloves. 

“I  am  sorry  about 
that  dress,  Mamma — 
I  didn’t  really  want 
to  pay  for  a  new 
one,  you  know,  but  I 
must  look  nice. 
What  color  shall  it  be, 
Mamma? — I  thought 
a  rose  one  with  black 
trimming  perhaps. 

And  Martha,  re¬ 
membering  the  funny 
calico  gown  of  her 
youth  with  its  rows 
of  black  braid, 
smiled. 

“That  sounds  very 
well  but — not  too  ex¬ 


came  down  dressed  for  the  dance.  She  searched  Buster's  face,  heard  his 
exclamation  of  approval:  “Great  Scott!  Alma!  where  did  you  come  from?" 


The  sudden  flushed  smile  was  not  lost  to 
Martha. 

She  wondered — but  Bruce  came 
bounding  in. 

“Pancakes?” 

“Sorry,  Bruce!  To-morrow,  sure. 
Alma  got  breakfast  this  morning.” 

“Golly!  She  did!”  Bruce  sat  down 
hard.  “What  next?  Leadin’  a  prayer 
meeting,  I  betcha.” 

Alma  looked  up  from  her  reading. 
“Don’t  be  funny,”  she  warned. 

They  settled  down  to  breakfast. 

Alma  slipped  her  letter  into  the  enve¬ 
lope  with  a  nicety. 

“I’ve  just  got  to  get  a  new  dress  now, 
Mamma.  The  Canoe  Club  Dance  is 
to-morrow — Friday  night.  I  am  going 
with  Buster.  I  thought  at  first  my  pink 
one  would  do,”  Alma  smiled  across  at 
Martha.  At  times  Alma  had  economi¬ 
cal  tact.  “But  it  won’t  now.  This  is 


a  note  from  Harry  McCoy — he’s  staying 
over  for  it — and  wants  me  to  save  him 
the  supper.” 

“Who’s  Harry  McCoy?”  Henry 

cisked 

“Another  Slippery  Slim!”  This  from 
Bruce. 

“Bruce,  you’ve  got  to  keep  out  of 
this.”  Alma  turned  to  her  father,  “He’s 
a  friend  of  Buster’s,  Dad.  I’ve  only 
seen  him  twice,  at  Lake  Carling  in  July 
and  last  Sunday.  He’s  awfully  clever, 
simply  stunning.  All  the  girls - 

“Bah!”  Bruce  cut  in.  “All  the  girls — 
say,  they  gimme  a  pain.  All  the  girls!” 

Martha  laughed  silently  as  she  re¬ 
membered  Alma’s  remark.  “I  had  the 
surprise  of  my  life  over  Bruce.  He 
never  contradicted  me  once.”  And 
here  he  was  at  the  old  game,  making 
up  for  lost  time. 

Henry  took  out  his  watch. 


pensive,  Alma.” 

“I  just  can’t  pay 
much  and  I  just  must 
hustle.”  She  gave 
Martha  a  pert  little 
kiss.  “I  won’t  be  home  for  lunch  to¬ 
day,”  she  called  back  from  the  veranda, 
“I’ll  be  shopping.” 

Martha,  from  the  little  hall  window, 
watched  Youth  depart,  then  holding 
Love  to  her  heart,  she  went  back  into 
the  dining-room.  Bruce  was  munching 
the  last  piece  of  toast;  Martha  sat  down 
at  Henry’s  place. 

“Bruce — ”  he  started  at  the  direct¬ 
ness  of  her  tone,  “Just  between  our¬ 
selves — what  do  you  think  of  Alma?” 

“Just  between  ourselves,”  Bruce  tilted 
back  in  his  chair, “just  between  ourselves, 
Mom,  I  think  she  is  some  looker!” 

Martha  laughed  at  his  frankness,  got 
up  and  began  to  clear  away  the  dishes. 

Then  she  went  upstairs  to  make  the 
beds.  Alone  in  Alma’s  chintz-hung 
room  with  the  ivory  toilet  pieces  on  the 
dresser,  its  rose-s.haded  light  and  tiny 
desk,  Martha  seemed  looking  into  the 
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heart  of  Alma.  She  stooped  to  straight¬ 
en  the  cover  on  the  dresser — how 
hurried  Alma  had  been  'that  morning- 
how  thoughtful  it  had  been  of  her  to 
get  breakfast — the  cover  was  crooked, 
jerked  in  haste,  and  Martha,  bending 
over  to  adjust  it,  looked  straight  into 
the  eyes  of  a  strange  young  man. 

She  picked  the  photograph  up  in 
hands  that  trembled  a  little  and  stared 
at  it  intently.  It  was  a  clever,  hand¬ 
some  face,  with  a  sharp  cynical  chin 
and  eyes  like  deep  places — the  eyes 
were  like  deep  places  to  Martha.  Across 
the  bottom  in  a  sure  bold  hand  was 
written — “ To  Alma , 

“Always 

“Harry.” 

SHE  put  the  photograph  back  and 
stood  staring  at  herself  in  the  mir¬ 
ror,  her  brow  wrinkled,  her  mouth 
drawn. 

“I’ve  only  met  him  twice,  Dad,” 
Alma  had  said  at  breakfast. 

“I  must  have  a  new  dress  now!”  Alma 
had  said  that  too,  and  later,  “Harry 
wants  me  to  save  him  the  supper.” 

The  sudden  flushed  smile  when  she 
had  picked  up  the  letter,  the  light  joy¬ 
ousness  of  her  voice,  the  little  thought¬ 
ful  way  she  had  slipped  the  note  back 
into  the  envelope,  all  these  things  came 
back  to  Martha.  The  duster  hung 
limp  in  her  hands. 

Harry  McCoy — who  was  this  Harry 
McCoy?  Had  he  come  into  the  life  of 
Alma  to  take  her  away,  to  claim  her 
love,  to  leave  Martha  alone,  hopelessly 
alone,  for  it  came  to  her,  like  a  shot 
arrowT — how  could  she  go  on  living  with¬ 
out  Alma? 

And  Buster — how  could  he  go  on  living 
without  Alma?  He  cared.  But  Alma  did 
not  care;  there  was  this  Harry  McCoy. 

It  was  hard  for  Martha  to  under¬ 
stand,  hard  because  she  had  never  loved 
anyone  but  Henry,  hard  because  she 
had  cared  so  surely  right  at  the  first. 
Here  was  Alma — that  part  of  herself 
she  had  never  known,  because  she  had 
never  dared  to  be  all  that  she  was  in  her 
dreamings.  Alma  lived  hers — Alma  so 
daring,  so  defiant,  so  sure  of  her  in¬ 
dividuality.  Martha  turned  from  the 
mirror  to  the  bed.  Well,  she  must 
work,  the  common  tasks  crowded  in 
upon  her;  lunch  to  get  for  Bruce  and 
Henry,  more  dishes  to  wash,  then  din¬ 
ner — on  and  on — the  common  tasks. 

And  Alma,  shopping,  buying  dancing 
dresses — laughing,  happy  Alma! 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  shortly  after 
four,  Alma  returned,  her  eyes  sparkling, 
her  mouth — her  red,  red  mouth — so 
pert  and  smiling.  She  carried  a  paste¬ 
board  box. 

“Mr.  Boyd  let  me  off  for  the  after¬ 
noon,”  she  offered  somewhat  breath¬ 
lessly,  “and  I  got  it.”  She  placed  the 
box  on  the  kitchen  table  with  a  decided 
thud — “And  Oh,  Mamma!  it’s  a  dream! 
Just  wait,”  she  pulled  off  her  gloves 
with  quick,  nervous  jerks  and  fumbled 
at  the  string.  A  rustle  of  tissue  paper, 
a  soft  rose  mist,  then — a  govm  shimmer¬ 
ing  before  Martha’s  eyes.  She  saw  first 
Alma’s  beaming  face. 

“Why,  it’s  beautiful,”  she  wThispered 
almost  in  a  reverence. 


“A lone  So  Young 

Alma  gave  her  plenty  of  time  for 
inspection,  turning  the  dress  slowly  from 
side  to  side. 

“A  bargain?”  Martha  .asked  and 
hated  herself  inwardly  for  the  question. 

“Well,  no,”  Alma  folded  the  dress  and 
laid  it  carefully  in  the  box.  “Well — 
no,  Mamma,  but  I  couldn’t  get  a  decent 
thing  without  paying  high — you  can’t 
these  days,  you  know.  This  was  fifty 
dollars.” 

“Fifty  dollars!”  Martha  exclaimed. 
“Why,  Alma!” 

“But,  Mamma,”  Alma  protested,  “I 
couldn’t  get  anything  decent  for  less. 
You  know  how  it  was  when  we  bought 
your  things.” 

Martha  knew.  But  Martha  had 
bought  them  for  Henry.  Fifty  dollars 
for  Harry  McCoy  was  the  cause  of 
Martha’s  resentment.  Fifty  dollars  for 
Buster — that  would  not  have  mattered. 
She  looked  at  Alma — the  young,  happy 
face — 

“It’s  all  right,”  she  replied,  “if  you 
want  it,  Alma.” 

The  girl  caught  up  the  box. 

“Mamma,  you’re  a  darling,”  she 
cried,  “not  to  mind  so  much  money. 
You  won’t  be  sorry  one  bit  when  you 
see  me  in  it.” 

And  Martha  wasn’t.  Her  heart  filled 
with  pride,  bordering  on  envy,  when 
Alma  came  down  dressed  for  the  dance. 
She  searched  Buster’s  pleased  face, 
heard  his  exclamation  of  approval. 

“Great  Scott !  Alma !  Where  did  you 
come  from?” 

“Boyd’s  real  estate  office  at  five 
o’clock,”  Alma  answered  promptly,  and 
laughed.  “Glad  you  like  it,  Buster.” 

“Fifty  dollars  for  Harry  McCoy!” 
Martha  thought  as  she  watched  them 
off. 

IT  WAS  early  morning  when  Alma 
returned.  Martha  was  awakened  by 
the  banging  of  the  front  door.  She  got 
up,  slipped  into  her  dressing  gown  and 
went  into  .Alma’s  room.  Alma  was 
standing  before  the  mirror  in  feminine 
adoration  of  the  rose  dress. 

“Oh,  Mamma,”  she  whispered,  “Did 
that  pesky  front  door  waken  you?  Tfie 
wind  banged  it  so  sudden.  I  am  aw¬ 
fully  sorry.” 

“You  needn’t  be,”  Martha  sat  down 
on  the  bed.  “Tell  me  all  about  it 
now.” 

Alma  came  and  sat  down  beside  her, 
spreading  out  the  rose  mist  skirt  with 
adroit  fingers. 

“Oh!  it  was  glorious,  Mamma — the 
orchestra  was  simply  splendid  and  the 
floor  was  dandy  and  the  supper — ” 
she  paused. 

“The  supper,”  Martha  suggested  and 
waited. 

“I  had  it  with  Harry  McCoy,”  she 
began,  “that  clever  chap,  ‘Mamma,” 
she  pointed  to  the  dresser.  “There’s 
his  picture — he  gave  me  that.  Isn’t  he 
handsome?  And  talk — say,  Mamma, 
you  should  just  hear  him — why,  he 
knows — everything.  And  dance — oh! 
he  is  a  wonder.  We  had  four  dances  to¬ 
gether,”  she  ended  happily. 

“What  about  Buster?” 

“Oh,  Buster  was  nice — as  usual.” 
Alma  tilted  her  head.  “Awfully  decent 


really.  You  see  Harry  is  staying  until 
Saturday  night  now,  and  he  wants  to 
take  me  out  to  dinner  to-morrow  night, 
so  I  asked  Buster  if  I  could  break  my 
engagement  with  him - ” 

“Why,  Alma - ” 

“Oh,  don’t  interrupt, ’’Alma  went  on, 
“he  was  perfectly  all  right  about  it, 
just  thought  a  minute  and  then  said  as 
quietly  as  you  please — ‘Why,  yes — if 
you  want  to’ — so  I  told  him  I  would  go 
any  other  night  and  he  didn’t  even 
care  when  Harry  asked  him  for  the 
honor — for  the  honor,  mind  you,  Mam¬ 
ma — of  bringing  me  home.” 

“jDE  careful,  Alma,”  Martha  warned, 
^  her  fingers  caressing  the  rose  mist. 

“Oh,  don’t  worry  about  me,”  there 
was  assurance  in  the  tone.  “Buster  and 
I  are  old  pals.  And  as  for  Harry — well. 
I  like  him.  But  don’t  you  see,  Mamma  ? 
I  am  just  having  a  good  time  being  free, 
free  and  happy.” 

Martha  considered  a  moment. 

“Yes,”  she  admitted,  “I  do  see.  But 
get  to  bed  now.” 

“Get  to  bed  yourself,”  Alma  teased. 
There  tvas  no  denying  the  gaiety  of 
Alma. 

Alma  was  late  for  breakfast  in  the 
morning.  She  came  down  peevish  and 
yawning. 

“Oh,  the  morning  after  the  night  be¬ 
fore,”  she  pouted,  “isn’t  much  fun  if 
you  work  in  an  office.” 

“Hump!”  Bruce  was  almost  caustic. 
“What  did  you  go  for,  any  how?” 

Alma  was  silent. 

“You  remember  this  afternoon,  don’t 
you,  Alma?”  Martha  handed  a  slice  of 
toast  across  to  Henry. 

“How’s  the  two-day  lecture,  Mar¬ 
tha?”  he  asked. 

“Ready,”  Martha  tapped  her  fore¬ 
head.  “In  here.  It  isn’t  much  really. 
They  are  such  poor  simple  souls,  like 
myself.  We’ll  get  along  all  right. 
You’ll  be  ready  at  three,  won’t  you. 
Alma?” 

“Oh!  those  frowsy  women  and  the 
babies!”  Alma  shuddered.  “I  don’t  see 
any  difference  my  playing  is  going  to 
make.  They  don’t  know  any  more 
about  music  than - ” 

“Than  you  do  about  cooking,”  Bruce 
was  exultant. 

“I  don’t  see  why  I  have  to  go,  Mam¬ 
ma.  Such  a  waste  of  time — ” 

“You  don’t  really  have  to  go,  Alma,” 
Martha  considered,  “but  I  said - ” 

“Said  I’d  go,  so  now  I  will  have  to!” 
Alma  turned  defiantly  to  Martha, 
turned  and  saw  the  pained  expression 
on  the  face  she  loved.  “Oh!  Mamma!” 
she  cried,  “I  didn’t  mean  to  hurt  you. 
really.  I  am  an  old  crab  this  morning. 
Why,  of  course  I’ll  go  if  you  wish  it.” 

Henry  looked  at  them  inquiringly. 
What  was  the  matter  with  .Alma?  He 
asked  Martha  on  the  veranda  steps  ere 
his  departure. 

“She  is  just  tired  from  last  night, 
Henry.  Girls  will  be  girls.” 

Alma  went  with  Martha  promptly  at 
three  o’clock  to  the  Mothers’  Meeting 
at  the  North  Street  Mission.  Martha 
was  proud  and  happy  with  Alma  walk¬ 
ing  the  streets  at  her  side,  chic  in 
the  neat  suit  and  the  stylish  hat. 
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Suddenly  Martha  remembered  Harry 
McCoy  and  some  of  the  happiness  de¬ 
parted.  Alma  was  dressed  for  Harry 
McCoy  not  for  the  Mothers’  Meeting. 

“I’ll  go  after  you  give  your  talk, 
Mamma,”  Alma  said  as  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  Mission.  “I’ll  play  for  them 
first.  But  I  want  to  hear  you  talk. 
What  is  it  about?” 

“Courage  in  the  home,”  Martha  said 
simply. 

And  Martha  spoke  simply  to  those 
frowsy  women  with  the  fretful  babies, 
those  souls  -struggling  against  the  odds 
of  ignorance  and  poverty,  without 
chance  or  encouragement  in  their  sordid 
lives — spoke  simply  and  truly  and 
directly,  because  she  felt  herself  to  be 


“I  am  writing  Buster  now," 
her  fingers  went  out  to  her 
pen.  “  1  hurt  him,  Mamma,^ 
Oh,  I  know  I  hurt  him!" 


one  with  them.  And  Alma  listening 
from  the  back  of  the  tiny  hall  felt  a 
glowing  wonder  in  her  heart  and  a  lump 
came  into  her  throat.  Near  by,  a  baby 
cried  plaintively.  She  reached  over  and 
took  it  from  the  weary-eyed  mother, 
quieting  it  with  the  silver  shaking  of 
her  purse  chain.  Thus  Martha  found 
her  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  the  face 
above  the  baby  one,  intent,  beautiful. 

“Why,  Alma!”  she  gasped,  “I  thought 
you  had  left.” 


“Isn’t  she  sweet?”  Alma  chucked  the 
tiny  chin  playfully.  “Just  look  at  the 
cute  dimple,  Mamma.  The  poor  mother 
looked  tired  and  she  wanted  to  listen 
to  you  so  badly  but  the  baby  cried.  It 
was  great,  Mamma.  I  felt  awfully 
proud  of  you.” 

Alma  lingered  till  after  five,  talking 
to  the  mothers,  admiring  babies,  serv¬ 
ing  tea.  Martha  followed  her  out  to 
the  vestibule  when  she  left. 

“What  made  you  stay?”  she  asked. 


“Oh,  I  wanted  to.”  Alma  tucked  in  a 
stray  lock.  “Is  my  hat  on  nicely 
Mamma?  Oh,  I  wanted  to  stay,  and 
besides  one  funny  old  woman  said  to 
me,  ‘Mees,  we  all  loff  dot  Mudder  you 
haf  got,’  so  I  just  had  to  stay  for  that.” 
She  laughed,  kissed  Martha  and  started 
down  the  steps.  “I’ll  be  back  about 
eight  for  sure,”  she  called  back.  “Harry 
is  leaving  at  nine.” 

Martha  went  home  happy,  to  get 
dinner  for  Henry  and  Bruce.  Con- 
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stantly  during  the  preparations  she 
thought  of  Alma  at  the  Belmont  with 
that  Harry  McCoy.  Still  she  was 
haopy. 

“Alma  must  have  pleasure,”  she 
mused.  “All  the  pleasure  she  desires. 
She  must  be  free.” 

At  nine  o’clock  Martha  became  un¬ 
easy.  Alma  had  not  yet  returned. 

“She  said  she’d  be  back  at  eight,”  she 
told  Henry. 

“Don’t  you  worry  about  Alma,” 
Henry  replied.  “She  knows  pretty  well 
how  to  take  care  of  herself.” 

Martha  picked  up  the  evening  paper 
and  settled  down  to  read  but  her  eyes 
saw  pages  of  printing  blurred  together. 
How  slowly  the  hands  of  the  clock 
moved — how  slow.  Every  little  sound 
— possibly  a  step — possibly  Alma. 
Every  little  sound — she  started — 

“At  ten,  Henry  went  up  to  bed. 

“Kinda  tired,  Martha,”  he  said  and 
patted  her  shoulder,  “Don’t  you  worry 
about  Alma.  She’s  all  right.” 

“Oh,  I’m  not  worried,”  Martha 
forced  a  laugh,  and  lifted  her  face  for 
his  good-night  kiss.  “Oh,  I  am  not 
worried.  Did  you  get  the  animal  crack¬ 
ers  for  Tots,  Henry?” 

“Sure — put  ’em  in  the  pantry.” 

MARTHA  listened  to  Henry’s  foot¬ 
steps  on  the  stairs,  listened  with 
a  silent  sob. 

Again  she  looked  to  the  clock — ten- 
fifteen.  The  right  hand  went  to  her 
eyes. 

“Don’t  let  me  doubt  her,  God!”  she 
pleaded.  “Don’t  let  me  doubt  her — 

don’t — let — me — Alma — Alma - ” 

Bruce  came  in  and  found  her. 
“Sleep?”  he  jested.  “Say,  Mom, 
there’s  a  bed  upstairs.” 

More  forced  laughter  on  the  part  of 
Martha. 

“Been  over  to  Charley’s?”  she  asked. 
“Sure.”  Then  came  that  hungry  glare 
Martha  knew  so  well.  “Anything  in 
the  ice-box,  Mom?” 

“To-morrow’s  chicken.” 

“Anything  else?” 

“Ice.” 

He  grinned.  “Gettin’  funny,  Mom. 
Say,  what  do  I  get?  You  might  as 
well  hand  over  something  sooner  or 
later.” 

“You  get — to  bed — ”  Martha  raised 
her  eyes  to  the  clock — ten-twenty-five. 
Bruce  followed  her  gaze. 

“It’s  a  long  time  till  breakfast,  Mom ! 
Come  on — ”  he  pulled  lightly  upon  her 
arm,  “Come  on,  now.”  She  rose  and 
followed  him  to  the  kitchen. 

It  was  eleven  when  Martha  went  up 
to  bed.  The  stairs — how — how  high 
they  were — how  tired  she  was.  She 
gripped  the  banister  and  ascended 
slowly.  The  railing — the  next  step — 
the  pattern  of  the  carpet — blurred  to¬ 
gether  before  her.  A  weakness  over¬ 
came  her.  Almost  she  stumbled.  She 
gripped  the  banister  anew  and  went 
on — slowly,  softly,  surely.  It  would 
never  do  to  wake  Henry.  He  would 
see  she  was  heart-sick. 

She  gained  her  room,  shut  herself  in 
and  sat  down  on  the  bed  in  the  dark. 

She  wanted  to  go  to  Henry  and  tell 
him,  plead  with  him  to  go  out — some¬ 


where — anywhere — to  the  Belmont  per¬ 
haps — and  look  for  Alma.  But  Henry 
would  laugh,  assure  her  Alma  was  all 
right,  tell  her  not  to  worry.  Henry 
believed  in  Alma. 

“Don’t  let  me  doubt  her,  God?”  in 
the  dark  the  right  hand  went  up  to  her 
eyes. 

Alma  free — free.  .Always  Alma  had 
wanted  to  be  free,  always  Martha  had 
given  her  that  wish.  But  this  night — ■ 
this  night — 

She  would  tell  Henry — she  must  tell 
Henry.  Alma  had  said  she  would  be 
back  at  eight.  And  Buster — Buster — 
she  would  ’phone  him — ask  him  about 
Harry  McCoy.  He  was  Buster’s  friend 
— this  Harry  McCoy.  Buster  must 
know!  Buster  must  have  been  sure 
about  him — sure — sure — or  never  would 
he  have  let  Alma  go  with  him.  Buster 
must  be  sure. 

The  tension  lessened.  She  thought 
of  Buster — Buster  for  .Alma — 

A  step  on  the  stairs — fight,  buoyant 
— Alma  there  in  the  hall — safe — in  her 
room.  Sobs  choked  Martha.  She 
went  to  the  door  and  opened  it — still¬ 
ness  in  the  hall — restful  hush — and  a 
crack  of  fight  beneath  Alma’s  door. 
She  wanted  to  go  to  Alma — and  cry — - 
cry — 

Instead  she  closed  the  door  and  began 
to  undress.  Unseen  forces  held  her 
back,  unseen  forces  kept  them  apart. 
Alma  with  youth  and  pleasure;  Martha 
with  naught  but  Love. 

She  left  the  door  ajar  and  crept  into 
bed.  But  suspense  had  stayed  too 
long  with  her,  sleep  had  passed  her  by. 
Wakeful,  she  heard  Alma  in  the  hall, 
saw  her  go  slowly — kimona-clad  down 
the  stairs. 

Martha  sat  up  in  bed  waiting,  listen¬ 
ing.  Was  it  a  drink  she  wanted — 
something  in  the  ice-box — a  mislaid 
article?  Martha  strained  to  hear.  No 
sound — that  all  pervading  hush — long, 
slow  moving  minutes  of  silence. 

It  was  too  much.  She  got  up,  slipped 
into  her  dressing  gown  and  went  down 
the  stairs  to  Alma. 

.Alma  was  in  the  living-room  at  the 
little  desk  and  writing.  The  little  desk 
lamp  cast  a  subdued  fight  upon  the 
bowed  head.  The  rest  of  the  room  was 
in  darkness.  Martha  drew  near,  cau¬ 
tiously,  almost  afraid,  as  one  who  in¬ 
truded.  Alma  looked  up  quickly,  half 
frightened,  dismayed. 

“Y\7TIY,  Mamma!”  she  exclaimed. 

»  *  “Why  aren’t  you  asleep?” 

“I  couldn’t  go  to  sleep.  What  are 
you  doing?” 

“Just  a  letter,  Mamma.  I  hadn’t 
any  ink  upstairs.  Worried  about  me, 
Mamma?”  .Alma  made  little  blotches 
of  ink  on  the  blotting  paper  with  her 
poised  pen.  “You  shouldn’t  really, 
Mamma.” 

“Yes,”  Martha  admitted,  “I  was  wor¬ 
ried.  You  said  eight,  Alma — and  that 
Harry  McCoy - ” 

“He  went  away,”  Alma  interrupted. 
“I  went  to  Bertha’s.” 

“Went  to  Bertha’s?  Oh,  Alma,  why 
didn’t  you  ’phone?” 

Alma  looked  into  the  face  she  loved 
and  saw  there  the  pain  she  had  caused. 


She  reached  out  impulsively  and. caught 
Martha’s  hands. 

“Mamma,  you  didn’t  think - ” 

Martha  smiled  her  sudden  relief  into 
the  shocked,  uplifted  face. 

“No,  I  didn’t  think — it’s  all  right,” 
she  patted  the  slim  smooth  hands  in  her 
own.  “It’s  all  right,  Alma.  I  was 
foolish  to  worry — even  a  little.” 

“Sit  down,  Mamma.”  Alma  mo¬ 
tioned  to  a  chair.  “I  think  I  want  to 
talk  to  you — tell  you  things.  I  want 
you  to  understand  me,  Mamma.  I 
want  you  to  know  something  in  me  is 
different — since  you  went  away.  Sit 
there,  Mamma,  and  don’t  turn  the  fight 
on.  It  is  easier  for  me  to  talk  to  you 
in  the  dark.  I  want  to  say  things, 
Mamma — real  things.”  Martha  obeyed 
and  waited. 

“  T  T’S  hard  telling  things  sometimes, 

*■  Mamma,”  .Alma  smiled  shyly  down 
at  her  hands,  “even  to  you.  But  I  want 
you  to  understand.  It  was  so  funny 
when  you  were  away,  so  funny  washing 
out  my  little  things,  getting  breakfast 
in  the  morning,  doing  what  you  always 
did.  It  made  me  see  just  how  hard 
you  had  to  work  for  us— and  I  felt 
sorry  for  you.  You  didn’t  seem  to  have 
anything  I  had — Youth  and  Pleasure. 
When  I  met  you  at  the  station — some¬ 
how,  I  couldn’t  laugh — it  didn’t  seem 
right  for  you  not  to  have  those  things. 
And  I  was  sorry  for  you  and  I  think 
maybe  I  loved  you  more  when  you  came 
back  only  I  couldn’t  show  it.” 

Something  stirred  in  the  deeps  of 
Martha — but  she  was  dumb — some¬ 
thing  of  song — of  joy.  Perhaps  it  was 
lost  Youth. 

“But  I  was  selfish,”  Alma  went  on, 
“horribly  selfish,  Mamma.  I  made  up 
my  mind  never— well,  not  for  years — 
to  give  up  my  pleasures  and  my  free¬ 
dom.  I  wanted  to  keep  them.  It 
seemed  as  if  movies  and  parties  and 
visits  were  enough.  But  now — ” 

Martha  waited  immobile,  voiceless. 

“Harry  McCoy,”  she  thought. 

“But  now,”  Alma  resumed,  “it  is 
different.  I  am  changed — all  in  a  day, 
Mamma.  It  seems  strange  the  way 
Life  can  change  for  us — so  sudden  and 
so  sure.  It  was  at  the  meeting  listening 
to  you  talk  about  courage  to  meet  the 
common  task,  Mamma.  Courage  and 
the  common  task.  One  always  felt 
courage  was  for  the  great  things — -but 
the  common  task — you  said  it.  And 
that  baby  in  my  arms  and  the  smile  of 
its  mother — she  was  so  grateful,  Mam 
ma — so  grateful — just  because  I  held  it. 
I  was  glad  when  Harry  left — relieved 
you  know.  I  didn’t  want  to  come  home 
so  I  went  to  Bertha’s.” 

“  ‘I’ve  nothing  to  do,’  I  told  her — 
‘you  and  Ed  go  out  for  a  while  to  the 
movies — anywhere — I’ll  stay  with  the 
babies.’ 

“They  were  so  happy  to  go,  Mamma, 
so  happy  to  go — it  made  me  ashamed — 
I  should  have  done  that  before.  And 
when  they  left — ”  A  long  silence.  “And 
when  they  left,  Mamma,  why,  it  seemed 
— all  at  once — that  their  little  home  was 
my  own — my  little  home — and  the 
babies.  It  was  something  like  a  beauti¬ 
ful  stained  ( Continued  on  Page  66) 
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I  AMERICANIZE 
MYSELF 

By  A.  P.  Johnson 

A  P.  JOHNSON  is  the  pub- 
fisher  and  editor  of  the 
Grand  Rapid  News.  He  is  forty- 
one  years  of  age, 1  having  come 
here  from  Sweden  as  a  boy 
of  twelve.  He  worked  at  many 
occupations  to  get  an  education. 

His  natural  turn  for  writing  won 
him  a  job  as  a  reporter  while  still 
in  school  and  settled  his  choice 
of  a  profession  ,  After  working 
on  newspapers  in  Minneapolis, 

Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  as  a 
reporter,  editorial  writer  and 
advertising  man,  Mr.  Johnson, 
four  or  five  years  ago,  realized 
his  ambition  and  acquired  a 
paper  of  his  own. 

His  clear  independent  think¬ 
ing  and  vigorous  writing  have 
aided  many  good  causes  in 
Grand  Rapids  and  in  Michigan. 

He  is  a  thorough-going  Amer¬ 
ican,  with  a  liberal,  well-in¬ 
formed  mind  and  a  good  heart. 


rHE  Editor  of  the  Red  Cross 
Magazine  has  asked  me  to  prove 
up  on  America.  He  has  asked  me 
to  tell  in  this  story  what  I  have 
>und  here  that  is  different — different 
om  Europe,  from  Sweden,  where  I  was 
orn.  I  am  making  this  explanation 
)  take  the  curse  off  the  ego,  the  “I”, 
here  is  the  first  difference.  Here  the 
idividual  makes  himself,  his  country, 
e  is  the  captain  of  his  own  ship,  the 


master  of  his  own  fate.  In  Sweden 
the  individual  is  still  the  result  of  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He  occupies  a  set  relation 
to  himself  and  his  state.  Here  “I” 
can  do  anything,  achieve,  progress  and 
win,  so  long  as  “I”  remain  a  part  of  the 
American  plan  and  so  long  as  “I”  don’t 
forget  to  take  America  with  me. 

It  was  on  a  cloudy  April  forenoon  in 
1889  that  I  sat  with  my  parents  on  the 
deck  of  the  Cunard  liner  Servia,  staring 


at  the  outlines  of  Boston.  I  thought  it 
was  a  wonderful  city.  Since  I  have 
been  told  it  is  an  attitude  of  mind,  a  sort 
of  ethical  hypnosis,  by  which  it  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  other  American  cities. 
Whether  it  was  this  state  of  mind,  or 
the  clouds,  or  the  swell  of  the  tide,  the 
cries  of  the  sailors,  the  strange  customs 
officers  and  health  officials  who  climbed 
like  squirrels  up  the  rope  ladder  which 
had  been  thrown  down  the  side  of  the 
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YOUR  JOB;  MY  JOB; 
OUR  JOB. 

'T'O  CREATE  a  finer  under- 
1  standing  among  immigrants 
of  American  ideals,  standards 
and  aims;  here  is  your  big 
work,  you  men  and  women  of 
the  Red  Cross  and  you  who  are 
engaged  in  Americanization 
work.” 

So  saith  an  immigrant. 


ship,  one  thing  I  knew — like  Saul 
I  felt  a  new  birth  coming  on.  I 
was  twelve.  Everything  that 
had  crowded  itself  into  my  plas¬ 
tic  brain  moved  out  as  if  to 
make  room  for  America.  Would 
I  ever  grasp  it  all?  Was  there 
in  this  strange  and  wonderful 
land  a  chance  for  me? 

Inwardly  I  was  glad  we  landed 
in  Boston.  I  had  an  acquain¬ 
tance  there,  the  only  one  in 
America  besides  an  uncle  residing 
in  Minneapolis.  That  acquaint¬ 
ance  was  Paul  Revere.  He  was 
the  only  hero  I  had  ever  wor¬ 
shipped,  including  Hannibal, 
Caesar  and  Charlemagne,  who 
I  could  not  prove  was  a  Swede  either 
by  birth  or  ancestry.  I  wanted  to  see 
his  grave.  He  was  my  ideal  American, 
the  kind  of  an  American  I  wanted  to 
be  if  ever  I  got  the  chance. 

Before  I  leave  Boston,  let  me  dis¬ 
charge  a  part  of  my  debt  to  Paul 
Revere.  The  first  poem  I  learned  to 
memorize  was  Longfellow’s  immortal 
tribute  to  Revere.  I  recited  it  in 
school,  much  to  the  amusement  of 
teacher  and  pupils.  It  so  happened 
that  I  didn’t  see  Boston  again  for 
twenty  years.  I  was  then  manager  of 
a  Chicago  daily  newspaper.  It  was  a 
cold  February  morning  and  I  had  an 
hour  before  I  was  due  to  fill  an  engage¬ 
ment.  For  years  I  had  renewed  my 
vow  that  the  first  thing  I  would  da  when 
I  went  to  Boston  would  be  to  visit  Paul 
Revere’s  grave.  Here  was  my  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

With  a  grip  in  one  hand,  a  suitcase 
in  the  other  and  a  business  portfolio 
under  my  arm,  I  jumped  into  a  cab 
and  asked  the  driver  to  take  me  at 
once  to  Paul  Revere’s  grave.  He  re¬ 
garded  me  with  a  look  that  in  newspaper 
parlance  might  be  described  as  a  cross 
between  the  Boston  Transcript  and  the 
Denver  Post.  From  the  number  of 
turns  we  made  I  concluded  that  he  was 
deliberating  whether  to  take  me  to  the 
cemetery  or  the  jail. 

I  don’t  know  how  long  I  stood,  hat 
in  hand,  before  the  simple  little  stone 
that  marked  the  resting  place  of  Re¬ 
vere’s  mortal  remains.  I  know  I  re¬ 
cited  Longfellow’s  poem  there.  I  know 
I  thought  of  the  first  time  I  saw  Boston, 
of  the  ship  Servia,  of  the  customs  offi¬ 
cials,  the  crowds  and  the  clouds.  I  felt 
then,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the 
debt  I  owed  to  this  country.  Like  a 
caravan,  arriving  at  its  destination, 
passes  before  its  owner,  the  years  sped 
through  my  mind,  each  with  its  peculiar 
significance,  each  with  its  lights  and 
shadows,  its  ups  and  downs. 

When  I  returned  to  the  cab,  the 
driver  regarded  me  with  an  increased 
apprehension.  I  discovered  I  was  still 
holding  my  hat  in  my  hand.  He  leaned 
over,  as  if  to  speak  to  me  confidentially, 
and  said: 

“I  wonder,  sir,  if  you  know  you  have 
frozen  both  of  your  ears.” 

When  we  arrived  in  Minneapolis, 
we  settled  in  the  only  block  in  the  city 
where  Scandinavians  were  not  in  the 
majority.  There  were  more  Swedes 
there  in  those  days  than  in  Stockholm. 


They  were  so  thick  that  some  of  the 
retail  stores  had  signs  hung  out  which 
read  “English  spoken  here.”  It  hap¬ 
pened,  however,  that  the  particular 
lumber  yard  to  which  my  father  was 
attracted  wras  not  convenient  to  the 
principal  Swedish  settlement,  so  we 
took  up  our  abode  in  a  sort  of  Rialto 
of  all  nations  in  wdiich  wras  represented, 
I  believe,  every  race  on  earth  and  some 
which  up  to  that  time  ethnologists  had 
failed  to  classify. 

I  could  stand  for  the  ridicule  which 
the  children  of  these  peoples  showered 
upon  me  and  could  bear  the  odium  of 
being  a  “green  Swede.”  I  could  take 
the  bluffs  and  blows  with  good  nature, 
occasionally  swinging  on  the  whole 
crowed  at  once.  What  distressed  me 
was  my  inability  to  understand  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  newspaper  which  every 
evening  was  laid  on  our  porch  for  the 
family  upstairs.  I  would  sit  for  hours 
pouring  over  the  newspaper  trying  to 
find  the  words  I  knew  in  Paul  Revere’s 
ride  and  I  would  go  for  days  basking  in 
the  happiness  of  a  kind  word  spoken  in 
English.  What  gripped  me  more  than 
anything  else  was  when  some  one  smiled 
or  said  something  pleasant  that  I  could 
not  understand. 

So,  the  first  thing  I  found  here,  was 
a  little  of  that  kindness  which  strikes 
hope  in  the  human  heart.  I  found  a 
little  of  that  which  the  great  Red  Cross 
has  given  to  Europe  and  of  which  the 
European  in  America  stands  in  so  great 
a  need.  I  called  it  “the  American  way,” 
and  I  have  never  changed  the  name. 
I  did  so  much  want  to  understand 
America. 

The  first  money  I  earned  in  America 
was  50  cents  given  me  for  digging  up 
five  bushels  of  evergreens  for  a  Bo¬ 
hemian  family  on  the  river  flats.  This 
50  cents  I  promptly  placed  in  the  palm 
of  the  young  man’s  hand  who  delivered 
the  paper  to  the  family  upstairs.  I 
couldn’t  make  clear  that  I  wanted  to 
subscribe  for  it,  so  I  followed  him  to  a 
nearby  grocer  where  the  transaction 
was  put  into  English.  He  was  a  Uni¬ 
versity  student  and  became,  next  to 
Paul  Revere,  my  best  bet.  It  was 
through  him  that  I  got  a  job  carrying 
bundles  of  papers  from  a  printing  press, 
thus  reaching  what  I  believed  to  be  the 
height  of  any  sane  youngster’s  ambi¬ 
tion. 

To  quote  a  university  professor  I 
met  later,  “we  now  enter  upon  the 
second  period  of  the  metamorphosis.” 


In  the  American  working  worl 
I  found  the  most  cordial  we 
come  that  ever  was  accorded 
human  contrivance  anywhen 
By  that  I  don’t  mean  that  I  ha 
a  cinch  on  any  one  job.  Quite  t 
the  contrary,  I  received  a  pra< 
tical,  if  not  a  liberal,  educatio 
in  the  variety  of  undertakings 
performed.  My  first  job  on  th 
newspaper  was  of  short  duratioi 
One  day  the  owner  came  dow 
into  the  press  room.  I  didn 
know  who  he  was  and  didn’t  can 
I  had  orders  to  keep  out  strai 
gers.  He  got  in  my  way  sever; 
times.  In  a  jargon  of  Swedis 
and  English  I  requested  hin 
as  politely  as  I  could,  to  get  ou 
He  didn’t  pay  any  attention  to  m 
and  I  put  him  out.  After  the  ru 
was  over  I  was  told  to  go  to  th 
cashier  where  I  received  an  envelop 
containing  what  little  change  I  ha 
coming.  When  I  inquired  as  to  th 
meaning  of  the  munificent  inheritam 
the  cashier  looked  at  me  in  a  pathet: 
sort  of  way  and  replied: 

“You’re  fired,  you  young  fool.” 

Time  and  time  again,  it  was  the  sair 
story  over.  I  had  more  jobs  tha 
Kansas,  in  its  balmiest  days,  ever  ha 
grasshoppers.  Ifi  a  single  day  I  ca: 
ried  water  to  the  workers  in  a  sewer,  sol 
lemonade  at  a  circus  and  picked  fibt 
in  a  brush  factory.  I  was  fired  froi 
each  one  and  that  evening  I  got  ai 
other  job  keeping  up  the  steam  und< 
a  boiler  in  a  stone-quarry. 

All  of  these  experiences  were  of  ii 
estimable  value  to  me  in  later  years  ; 
a  reporter,  as  a  manager  and  employ; 
of  men.  I  was  so  well  acquainted  froi 
having  been  fired  out  of  nearly  ever 
institution  in  Minneapolis  that  it  serve 
me  as  a  stock  introduction.  But 
must  tell  you  how  I  became  a  reporte 

My  obsession  for  being  around 
newspaper  never  left  me.  I  could  nev; 
go  by  the  newspaper  where  I  was  fir: 
employed  without  a  feeling  of  respe< 
for  the  intelligence  of  that  cashier, 
felt  that  he  was  right,  and  that  I  ha 
been  a  fool.  No  matter  where  I  workec 
or  how  much  money  I  made,  the  new: 
paper  always  loomed  up  as  a  standar 
of  comparison. 

One  day  I  made  up  my  mind  I  woul 
try  again.  I  put  up  a  plea  to  the  for; 
man  of  the  press  room  that  u’ould  hav 
moved  the  stoniest  jury  to  tears.  Upo 
a  solemn  promise  that  I  would  nc 
attack  or  maim  innocent  spectator: 
more  particularly  the  authorities,  I  wa 
set  to  work  cleaning  rollers.  I  wa 
happy.  I  was  at  home.  I  cleane 
and  polished  those  presses  until  the 
sparkled  like  a  cluster  of  stars.  Ever 
•week  for  months  I  held  my  breath  whe: 
the  pay  envelopes  were  distribute 
and  I  was  always  polite  and  obsequiou 
to  the  cashier.  He  was  an  American 
Soon  he  began  to  smile  at  me.  I  learne< 
to  understand  that  wonderful  some 
thing  in  the  American  character  tha 
wants  to  give  everybody  a  chance.  H 
gave  me  bits  of  advice,  got  me  startet 
going  to  an  American  church  and  helpe 
me  understand  more  fully  America: 
ways.  A  few  years  later  it  was  m; 
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reat  privilege  to  employ  him  in  a  more 
■sponsible  position  on  a  newspaper  of 
hich  I  was  put  in  charge. 

But  my  original  attraction  to  a  news- 
iper  was  not  for  its  machinery,  its 
resses  or  its  ink.  It  was  its  contents, 
s  influence  and  its  wonderful  educa- 
onal  force.  I  wanted  to  write.  I 
adn’t  been  in  America  a  year  before  I 
listed  out  in  the  Swedish  papers.  So, 
le  day  I  took  a  piece  to  the  city  editor 
id  asked  him  if  he  could  use  it.  It 
as  a  rather  extended  report  of  a 
wedish  picnic.  He  looked  it  over  and 
■oked  at  me  and  said: 

“Yes,  I’ll  use  it.  Can  you  write  any 
iore  like  this?” 

N  THE  overwhelming  exhilaration 
which  tookpossessionof  bothsouland 
idy  I  must  have  said  yes.  I  wanted 
)  say  that  I  could  furnish  copy  in  any 
uantities  and  on  any  subject  known  to 
lan.  Visions  of  a  job  as  a  reporter 
ere  already  a  reality.  I  had  looked 
irward  to  that  day  with  the  longing  of 
saint  for  paradise.  I  discovered  that 
knowledge  of  English  wasn’t  neces- 
iry  to  a  reporter,  for  I  was  conscious 
r  my  limitations. 

The  piece  appeared.  I  have  always 
It  that  the  number  of  copies  of  that 
sue  of  the  paper  that  I  purloined  for 
iy  own  use  was  nothing  short  of  theft, 
sent  one  to  every  human  being  on  this 
irth  with  whom  I  had  had  any  dealings, 
[eluding  no  small  number  to  those  of 
iy  employers  who  at  some  time  or  other 
id  fired  me. 

The  next  day  the  city  editor  came 
iwn  into  the  press  room  asking  for 
iore  copy.  No,  I  didn’t  throw  him 
it.  I  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  em- 
race  him.  He  impressed  me  with  the 
nportance  of  “early  copy,”  the  most 
it  repeated  phrase  of  newspaper 
ernacular. 

Everything  I  wrote  appeared  and  I 
rote  a  great  deal.  Night  after  night 
would  sit  until  the  early  morning 
duts  grinding  out  copy  for  that  editor. 
Iy  stuff  was  featured.  I  had  a  column 
1  to  myself,  over  which  the  editor 
iserted  the  stock  phrase  “King  Oscar 
i  America.”  They  had  long  called 
le  “King  Oscar,”  which  inwardly  I 
msidered  the  highest  compliment  that 
>uld  be  paid  to  any  one.  But  the 
rst  time  it  appeared  it  almost  para¬ 
ded  me.  What  if  His  Majesty  should 
yer  see  it?  My  reverence  for  the  King 
as  still  something  sublime.  I  men- 
oned  it  to  the  city  editor  who  replied 
iat  I  ought  to  write  something  about  it. 
o  I  wrote  about  the  King.  I  wrote 
nything  they  asked  me  to  write.  One 
ay  I  left  the  press  room  and  was  given 
regular  desk  among  the  regular  re- 
orters.  I  have  a  presentiment  that 
iy  feelings  were  akin  to  those  of  Jacob 
'hen  the  heavens  opened  and  a  delega- 
ion  of  angels  invited  him  in.  With  all 
iy  respect  for  things  spiritual,  I  would 
ot  have  swapped  my  chance  for  Jake’s. 
Shortly  after  I  had  “moved  up”  I 
wakened  to  the  sad  truth  that  I  wasn’t 
reporter  at  all.  I  was  a  joke.  I  had 
een  writing  a  funny  column  and  didn’t 
now  it.  It  began  to  dawn  on  me  that 
iy  stuff  was  a  little  different.  It 


A.  P.  Johnson 

wasn’t  Swedish  and  when  I  compared 
it  with  what  the  other  reporters  wrote, 
it  certainly  wasn’t  English.  It  was  an 
awful  blow  to  my  ambitions,  my  hopes 
and  my  pride.  I  wanted  to  quit  and 
go  back  to  the  press  room,  where,  for 
a  brief  moment  I  thought  I  belonged. 

But  here,  again,  I  took  the  American 
way.  The  city  editor  said: 

“No,  you  stay  right  here.  You’ve 
got  a  good  chance  and  I’lLhelp  you.” 

And  he  did.  He  put  me  on  what  he 
called  a  “simple  diet”  and  made  me 
read  Washington  Irving’s  history  of  the 
“Life  of  Columbus,”  the  “Book  of  Job” 
and  The  New  York  Sun.  I  read  and 
wrote  and  produced  my  hybrid  column 
for  a  year.  I  obeyed  his  instructions  so 
implicitly  that  I  didn’t  even  venture  to 
read  the  Psalms,  or  the  other  news¬ 
papers  or  any  other  thing  that  Irving 
ever  wrote. 

I  owe  my  first  advancement  in  pay 
to  The  New  York  Sun.  I  read  it  so 
dilligently  and  clipped  from  it  so  faith¬ 
fully  that  I  amassed  a  huge  stack  of 
articles  pertaining  to  every  conceivable 
subject  that  a  reporter  is  ever  called 
upon  to  discuss.  These  I  classified  ac¬ 
cording  to  needs,  so  that  when  I  was 
sent  out  to  cover  an  assignment,  all  I 
had  to  do  was  to  refer  to  a  similar  story 
from  my  clippings  using  it  with  such 
changes  as  applied  to  local  conditions. 

One  day  a  warehouse  burned  to  the 
ground  and  I  was  sent  to  write  the 
story.  It  happened  that  I  had  a  splen¬ 
did  “ware-house  fire”  in  my  scrap  book 
and  for  lack  of  time  I  copied  it  almost 
literally.  The  next  morning  the  city 
editor  called  all  the  reporters  together 
and  read  to  them  my  account  of  the  fire. 

When  he  had  finished  he  turned  to  me 
and  said: 

“Oscar,  I  simply  wanted  to  tell  these 
reporters  that  this  is  the  best  report  of 
a  fire  that  this  newspaper  has  ever 
printed.  I  want  to  show  them  up.” 

"'THEN  he  went  on  to  explain  that  the 
merit  of  the  story  was  in  its  sim¬ 
plicity,  in  the  use  of  short  Anglo-Saxon 
words.  He  said  that  the  reason  I  could 
write  that  way  was  because  I  followed 
the  lines  of  least  resistance  and  didn’t 
try  to  go  beyond  my  depth.  It  was 
not  until  years  later  that  he  knew  how 
truthfully  he  spoke. 

This  incident  didn’t  add  to  my  popu¬ 
larity  among  the  reporters.  They 
ceased  patronizing  me  and  began  com¬ 
peting.  The  only  flaw  in  the  ointment 
was  that  The  Sun  wasn’t  always  on  the 
job.  On  another  occasion  the  city 
editor  called  me  in  and  said: 

“This  is  the  worst  thing  I  have  ever 
read.  Oscar,  I  can’t  understand  your 
stuff.  Sometimes  you  put  it  all  over 
us  and  then  you  write  things  that  are 
simply  awful.” 

It  was  no  time  to  give  away  my 
system,  so  I  blamed  it  on  the  King 
Oscar  column.  I  explained  that  no 
man  could  write  three  languages  at 
once  and  hope  to  excel  in  any  one  of 
them.  The  city  editor  agreed  to  that 
and  the  hybrid  jargon  was  discontinued. 
That  gave  me  more  time  to  follow 
The  Sun,  Washington  Irving  and  the 
“Book  of  Job.” 


With  the  groundwork  I  had  received 
in  Sweden  I  soon  had  the  opportunity 
to  enter  as  a  special  at  the  state  uni¬ 
versity.  Night  work  made  it  possible 
for  me  to  study  in  the  day  time,  which 
would  have  been  very  convenient  had 
it  not  been  for  an  obsession  of  one  of  the 
teachers,  in  fact,  the  one  I  most  needed, 
to  teach  English  at  sunrise.  I  was 
doing  night  police  at  the  time,  and  my 
instructions  were  not  to  leave  the  police 
station  before  3:30  a.m.  The  English 
class  convened  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
leaving  me  an  average  of  four  hours’ 
sleep.  But  I  had  learned  that  every 
thing  in  America  was  done  at  high 
speed,  and  I  assured  the  managing 
editor,  who  was  a  little  concerned  over 
my  health,  that  by  sleeping  a  little 
faster  than  most  people  I  could  make 
the  grade  without  injury  to  myself  or 
to  my  work. 

To  pursue  further  this  narrative  of 
events  would  be  to  crowd  the  ego.  Up 
until  this  time,  it  was  the  American1 
spirit,  plus  a  few  hard  licks  and  a  little 
midnight  oil  that  gave  me  the  chance 
that  awaits  any  one  who  comes  to 
America  and  is  willing  to  work.  I 
know  something  of  Europe  and  its 
people.  I  know  something  of  its  in¬ 
dustries,  its  caste  and  class.  I  know 
that  in  no  other  country  on  this  earth 
can  things  be  done  quite  the  way  they 
are  done  in  America.  To  me  it  has 
never  ceased  to  be  wonderful,  because  it 
seems  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  all  that 
for  which  society  has  struggled  for  ages. 

My  life  in  America  has  been  no  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  millions  who  have 
come  from  other  lands  to  enjoy  that 
splendid  gift  we  call  opportunity.  I 
didn’t  know  enough  to  be  discouraged. 
Discouragement!  there’s  the  rub  with 
which  America  must  contend  in  the 
handling,  training  and  development  of 
its  alien  people. 

To  create  a  finer  understanding 
among  immigrants  of  American  ideals, 
standards  and  aims:  here  is  your  big 
work,  you  men  and  women  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  you  who  are  engaged  in 
Americanization  work.  Here  you  will 
find  fertile  fields  for  your  efforts  and 
millions  of  hearts  that  will  thank  you 
for  an  introduction  to  America.  We 
immigrants  who  come  here  from  foreign 
lands  find  little  to  which  we  can  tie 
until  we  understand  that  humanity 
is  the  same  the  world  over.  We  find 
little  in  common  with  you  who  through 
no  fault  of  yours  were  born  into  the 
beautiful  heritage  of  American  citizen¬ 
ship.  We  want  to  be  shown.  In  our 
native  land  every  street,  every  statue, 
every  thing  that  meets  the  eye  or 
responds  to  the  touch  had  its  signifi¬ 
cance,  its  traditions.  In  a  park,  near 
my  first  home  in  America  stood  a  statue 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  was  three 
years  before  it  dawned  upon  me  what 
that  statue  meant  to  America,  to  the 
American  people  and  to  me. 

WHAT  is  the  obvious  result  for  the 
immigrant?  Not  until  his  children 
bring  into  the  family  American  thought 
and  American  contact  does  he  really 
learn  what  America  is.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  he  has  ( Continued  on  Page  75) 
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WHEN  I  was  a  boy  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  my  father,  who  was  a 
man  of  books,  pointed  one  day 
to  the  ten  volumes  of  “Gib¬ 
bon’s  Rome”  that  stood  on  the  library 
shelf,  and  told  me  I  ought  to  read  them. 
He  had  a  way  of  suggesting  a  thing  that 
made  me  want  to  do  it.  So  I  gaily 
tackled  the  monumental  work  with  the 
cockiness  of  youth.  The  first  result 
was  what  might  have  been  expected. 
I  was  baffled,  unhorsed,  as  Don  Quixote 
when  he  attacked  the  windmill.  I  could 
understand  it  very  little  and  liked  it  not 
at  all.  The  mass  of  facts  was  appalling, 
the  style  was  ponderous.  I  was  a  little 
lad  trying  to  walk  with  a  giant..  I  said 
to  my  father,  “Dad,  this  is  fierce!” 
I  showed  him  one  sentence  that  was  a 
page  and  a  half  long.  Before  I  got  to 
the  end  of  it  I  had  forgotten  the  begin¬ 
ning.  He  answered  only,  “Keep  on!” 
I  kept  on.  It  was  hard,  dull  work. 

And  then,  along  about  the  thirteenth 
chapter,  I  think  it  was — it  happened! 
Something  took  place  inside  of  me.  It 
was  as  if  I  had  been  “converted.”  I 
found  myself  suddenly  liking  what  I 
read.  The  language,  which  had  been 
tedious  and  involved,  all  at  once  grew 
beautiful.  I  had  caught  step  with  Gib¬ 
bon’s  majestic  style.  I  had  followed 
him  persistently,  and  at  last  he  had  re¬ 
warded  me  by  casting  his  mantle  upon  me. 

A  similar  instance  happened  in  Mun¬ 
ich,  when  I  was  over  forty.  I  happened 
to  be  spending  my  summer  vacation 
there.  Looking  about  for  amusement  I 
found  a  “Wagnerfest,”  a  series  of  Wag¬ 
ner  operas  given  one  after  another  for 
some  weeks,  advertised  at  the  Prinz 
Regent en  Theatre.  Now  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  as  to  Wagner.  I  did  not 
like  him.  I  had  gone  to  two  or  three 
performances  of  his  operas  in  America, 
and  had  been  bored  to  extinction.  This 
music,  so  I  had  decided,  is  a  fad,  an 
art-form  taken  up  by  those  who  wish 
to  pose  as  superior,  liking  what  the 
commons  can  not  understand.  It  is 
caterwauling.  To  say  you  like  it,  is 
affectation. 

But  here  in  Munich  another  thought 
occurred  to  me,  to  wit:  This  man  has 
been  dead  some  years;  two  theatres  are 
devoted  to  his  music  alone,  a  distinction 
no  other  composer  can  claim;  at  almost 
every  concert  in  Christendom  a  selec¬ 
tion  from  Wagner  is  played;  evidently 
the  music-world  has  passed  upon  him 
and  approved;  and  therefore  the  trouble 
may  lie  in  me.  So  I  went  to  a  book 
store  and  bought  an  armload  of  books 
on  Wagner  and  his  music,  mostly  Ger¬ 
man  and  French  books.  I  took  them 
to  my  boarding  house  and  studied  them. 
I  familiarized  myself  with  the  “motifs,” 
got  so  I  could  whistle  the  ring  motif, 
the  grail  motif,  the  sword  motif  and  the 
rest.  Tom  Kelley,  the  Omaha  musi¬ 
cian,  was  in  Munich  at  the  time,  and 
we  worked  together  over  the  piano  and 
text  books.  Then  I  attended  the  fest, 
went  to  one  opera  after  another.  The 
first  two  were  puzzling. 

And  at  the  third,  it  was  Die  Meister- 


The  first  and  greatest  of  all  the  hindrances 

WHAT  TO  LIKE  AND 

Do  you  stand  in 
By  Doctor 

Decoration  by 


singer — it  happened!  The  walls  of 
Jericho  fell  down.  I  understood.  I 
loved.  I  was  converted.  I  count  that 
one  of  the  great  moments  of  my  life, 
for  then  a  whole  area  of  enjoyment  was 
added  to  my  possessions.  My  life  was 
permanently  enlarged.  Spiritually 
speaking,  I  had  struck  oil. 

These  two  instances  indicate  the 
obstacle  to  education,  culture,  progress 
- — whatever  you  have  a  mind  to  call  the 
improvement  of  a  human  being. 

For  Obstacle  A  i  is  not  ignorance. 


TS  IT  possible  for  you  to 
get  an  education?  Must 
you  always  be  a  low-brow1 
Are  you  content  to  “Like 
what  you  like"  or  are  you 
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the  human  mind  is  I ndiff erence 


-IOW  TO  LIKE  IT 


1  o  u  r  o  w  n  light? 
Tank  Crane 

'  r  a  n  k l i n  Booth 


etermined  to  "Like  what 
ou  ought  to  like?" 

Why,  if  you  are  willing 
the  Best  in  the  World  ” 
;  yours  for  the  asking. 


Not  at  all.  That  may  be  First  Assistant 
and  Introducer  Extraordinary  to  wis¬ 
dom.  No.  Not  ignorance. 

What,  then,  is  the  First  and  Greatest 
of  all  Hindrances,  Stoppers,  Brick  Walls 
and  Hindenburg  Lines,  that  bar  a  mind’s 
Getting  On? 

It  is — Indifference. 

Coldness.  Lack  of  Desire.  Hell  is 
cold.  When  Dante  got  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pit  he  found  the  Devil  there, 
frozen  in  the  ice.  He  flapped  his  wings 
and  sent  the  frigid  waves  of  impotency 
throughout  the  universe. 


It’s  not  what  you  Don’t  Know  tnat 
makes  you  an  Ignoramus;  it’s  what  you 
Don’t  Like. 

To  Know  Nothing  is  honorable. 
Why,  Socrates,  the  wisest  man  that 
ever  prowled  the  ways  of  cities,  with  the 
cleverest  brain  ever  housed  in  a  human 
skull,  Socrates,  who  for  two  thousand 
years  has  been  teaching  the  human  race 
how  to  think,  this  same  Socrates  was 
fond  cf  saying,  “I  Don’t  Know.  Me? 
I  Knew  Ncthing!” 

But,  Oh!  the  thirst  of  the  man  to 
know ! 

Why  does  Tom,  at  sixteen,  when  he 
has  finished  High  School,  hate  to  go  to 
College,  and  want  to  quit  study,  and 
go  to  work  in  the  grocery,  or  devote  his 
time  to  loafing  around  the  St.  James 
Hotel  pool  room,  and  accumulating 
neckties  and  actress-photographs? 

And  why  does  Mamie — same  age — 
rebel  at  the  prospect  of  Wellesley,  and 
insist  on  plunging  at  once  into  society, 
stenography  or  matrimony? 

Usually  because  Education,  with 
them,  has  missed  the  mark,  teachers  did 
not  know  what  teaching  is,  and  parents, 
school  directors  and  all  who  managed 
the  youngsters  did  not  realize  what 
schools  are  for. 

All  too  commonly  we  suppose  a  school 
to  be  a  brick  structure,  where  children 
are  herded,  so  that  their  keepers  may 
stuff  them  with  Knowledge.  We  as¬ 
sume  that  Education  is  the  amassing 
of  Information,  the  storing  up  of  Facts. 

They  test  the  degree  to  which  the 
pupil  is  “educated”  by  an  absurd  per¬ 
formance  called  an  Examination,  a  list 
of  questions  devised  to  ascertain  how 
many  quarts  of  facts  and  rules  the  child 
contains. 

Often  the  boy  who  “passes”  the  exam’ 
is  the  thirdest  of  third  raters,  and  the 
boy  who  flunks  becomes  a  most  efficient 
man.  A  good  part  of  the  foremost 
orators,  writers,  business  men,  states¬ 
men,  explorers,  discoverers,  poets  and 
rulers  of  men,  failed  at  school.  And 
they  employ  the  hundred  percenters  as 
clerks  at  $50  a  month. 

Why? 

Because  the  Education  they  were 
supposed  to  get  was  not  Education  at 
all.  For  Education  is  not  cramming  a 
mind  with  facts,  it  is  not  ladling  out 
information.  It  is  making  the  mind 
want  to  learn. 

It  is  not  supplying  food  to  the  mind, 
it  is  creating  hunger  in  the  mind.  That 
is  true  Education. 

What  a  teacher  knows,  his  training 
equipment,  the  degrees  he  has  acquired, 
his  experience  and  all  that,  are  not  at  all 
the  main  thing.  For  the  main  question 
is,  Can  he  set  a  pupil’s  soul  on  fire? 
Can  he  make  the  young  man  fall  in  love 
with  wisdom?  Can  he  bring  it  about 
that  the  young  miss  shall  be  smitten 
with  the  three  high  Gods,  the  Good, 
the  Beautiful  and  the  True? 

“The  spirit  of  man  is  a  candle  of  the 
Lord,”  says  the  Scripture.  It  is  the 
teacher’s  business  to  light  the  candle. 
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What  to  Like  and  How  to  Like  It 


I  suppose  I  had  a  hundred  teachers  or 
more  in  my  school  years.  Of  all  that 
number  I  can  recall  but  two  or  three 
that  knew  how  to  teach.  They  made 
me  want  to  learn.  They  had  the  power 
of  electrical  induction.  They  changed 
my  likes.  The  others  were  more  or  less 
stupid,  educated  shepherd  dogs. 

For  real  teachers  are  like  real  poets:, 
they  are  born,  not  made.  They  come 
from  God,  not  from  Normal  Schools. 

For  Education  is  not  the  training  of  a 
child,  as  an  educated  pig;  it  is  the  new 
birth  of  the  soul. 

TFIE  foolish  person  often  lays  this 
down  as  his  ultimatum;  he  thinks  it 
concludes  the  matter;  he  says:  “I  can’t 
help  it  if  I  like  what  I  like,  can  I?” 

It  is  most  unfortunate  when  one  be¬ 
lieves  that  settles  it.  For,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  all  education  begins  with  the 
realization  that  one  can  change  his  likes. 

It  is  an  invariable  mark  of  ignorance 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  one’s  tastes 
are  fixed.  To  propose  to  the  low -Grow 
that  he  change  them  is  like  asking  him 
to  be  somebody  else.  And  the  last 
thing  anybody  on  earth  wants  to  be  is 
somebody  else;  we  are  willing  to  suffer 
and  to  die,  if  need  be,  but  not  to  become 
another  person. 

But  that  is  the  very  first  demand  of 
Education.  All  Culture,  all  real  Im¬ 
provement,  begins  by  saying,  “You 
must  be  bom  again.  For  what  you 
need,  young  man,  is  not  to  learn  new 
facts,  and  what  you  need,  young  woman, 
is  not  to  adorn  yourself  with  new  ac¬ 
complishments,  and  to  put  on  new 
manners  and  graces;  what  you  need  is 
to  be  disgusted  with  wThat  you  now-  like 
and  to  like  something  else.  And  what 
that  something  else  is,  it  is  the  business 
of  the  school  to  show  you.” 

But  alas!  the  mass  of  folks,  while  they 
are  perfectly  willing  to  learn  new  things, 
read  new  books  and  papers,  travel  and 
see  new'  sights,  meet  new  people,  and 
constantly  change  the  upper  layers  of 
their  personality,  stubbornly  refuse  to 
go  down  into  the  bottom  of  their  souls, 
and  change  their  Desires.  They  resent 
it  as  a  sort  of  indecency. 

Yet  that  is  the  only  change  that  can 
do  anybody  any  good,  the  change  in 
Desires. 

Let  us  lay  down  this  rule  then.  If 
you  can  obey  it  you  are  possible.  You 
■  belong.  You  may  become  a  Superior 
Person.  If  you  cannot  or  will  not, 
then  go  back  to  the  livery  stable.  Ad¬ 
vancement  is  not  for  you.  You  are, 
and  always  will  be,  a  horse.  For  a 
horse  can  be  taught  all  sorts  of  tricks, 
but  he  will  alwrays  like  hay. 

But,  if  all  this  is  true,  how  do  I  know 
what  it  is  I  ought  to  like?  Tastes  differ. 

Tastes  do  differ,  up  to  a  certain  point. 
Beyond  that,  all  really  cultured  people 
like  pretty  much  the  same  things. 

How  can  I  know  what  those  things 
are? 

You  learn  wThat  those  things  are  by 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  Mankind. 

Listen  to  the  World.  It’s  an  old 
World,  and  has  found  out  a  lot  of 
things,  by  infinite  experiment. 


Don  t  imagine  you  are  the  first  man 
born.  Millions  have  lived  before  you, 
tried  and  failed  and  succeeded.  Look 
at  their  record. 

Bees  make  the  same  kind  of  comb 
now  they  made  in  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
and  beavers  build  their  dams  now  in  the 
Mississippi  precisely  as  they  built  them 
in  the  Euphrates  five  thousand  years 
ago.  For  every  brute  animal  begins 
just  where  his  father  began,  and  goes 
over  the  same  ground — animal  life  is 
like  a  squirrel  revolving  his  cage,  he 
just  turns  around  and  gets  nowhere. 
But  the  human  animal  begins  where  his 
father  left  off.  •  So  he  progresses. 

“The  essential  characteristic  of  man,” 
said  John  Fisk,  “is  his  improvableness.” 

There  is  no  excuse  for  you  making 
the  same  kind  of  a  fool  of  yourself  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  did. 

First,  therefore,  listen  to  Time.  For 
Time  is  the  authoritative  critic.  What¬ 
ever  he  has  approved  is  worth  nothing. 
He  makes  mistakes,  but  by  and  by  he 
corrects  them. 

For  instance,  what  books  ought  I 
to  like?  Emerson’s  pithy  answer  was, 
“Read  no  book  that  is  not  twenty  years 
old.” 

Like  most  epigrams,  of  course,  this 
one  assumes  that  you  have  common 
sense  enough  to  understand  it.  And 
its  meaning  is,  that  Time  winnows  out 
the  good  wheat.  Time  alone  gives  the 
Master’s  Degree. 

You  may  or  may  not  like  Kipling  and 
Anatole  France  and  Wells  and  Shaw  and 
Sudermann.  This  is  your  privilege. 
But  among  the  elect  you  have  no  right 
to  say  you  do  not  like  Homer,  Dante, 
Goethe  and  Shakespeare.  To  make 
such  a  statement  automatically  expels 
you  from  the  chosen  people  and  classes 
you  among  the  Philistines. 

Do  you  mean  :o  say  I  have  no  choice 
in  the  matter  of  liking  Shakespeare, 
that  I  must  like  him  whether  he  appeals 
to  me,  whether  he  “finds”  me,  or  not? 

Exactly  that.  Sorry,  my  dear,  but 
culture  has  its  intolerances,  its  iron 
tests,  and  that  is  one  of  them.  The 
world  has  passed  on  Shakespeare,  not 
one  man  but  millions  of  men,  not  one 
age  but  many  ages.  And  if  you  do  not 
like  him,  you  may  be  as  sure  as  we  are 
sure  of  anything  in  this  sublunary 
sphere,  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  you. 

UP  in  the  Senior  Class,  son,  there  is  no 
disputing  about  tastes.  In  the  Prim¬ 
ary  Department,  and  Below  Stairs, 
they  are  always  disputing. 

You  must  like  Michel  Angelo’s  paint¬ 
ings  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  and  you  must 
like  Beethoven’s  music,  and  the  Venus 
de  Milo,  and  the  ideas  of  Plato  and 
Jesus. 

These  may  not  be  what  you  like,  but 
they  are  what  you  Ought  to  like. 

And  if  you  believe  this  you  shall  be 
Saved  (or  call  it  Educated  or  Cultured), 
and  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
Damned  (or  call  it  Ignorant  or  Com¬ 
mon). 

But,  how  can  I  get  to  like  these  things 
I  Ought  to  like? 

Answer:  Know'  them. 


For  wre  like  what  w'e  Know. 

A  party  of  us  were  once  visiting  a 
picture  gallery  in  Florence,  and  had 
stopped  before  Botticelli’s  “Spring,” 
one  of  the  world’s  masterpieces.  A 
young  lady  said  pertly,  “Well,  tHht 
may  be  grand,  but  I  don’t  like  it.  I 
don’t  know'  anything  about  art,  of 
course.  But  I  know  what  I  like.” 
Whereupon  an  old  man  amongst  us 
replied:  “No,  young  lady,  you  are 
mistaken.  You  don’t  know  w'hat  you 
like.  You  mean  you  like  what  you 
know',  which  is  not  much.” 

""THAT  was  a  rough  stroke,  but  true 
and  wholesome.  Paddy  loves  his  pig, 
and  Molly  loves  her  shining  kitchen  and 
the  baby  at  her  breast,  and  Lo,  the  poor 
Indian,  loves  roaming  the  plains  and 
scalping  his  enemies,  and  we  all  love 
our  nation  and  our  home  folks,  because 
we  know'  them. 

We  are  cold  to  what  we  don’t  know, 
and  if  we  are  particularly  ignorant  we 
hate  it.  Two  navvies  wrere  walking 
along  the  wharf  in  London.  They  saw 
a  stranger  approaching. 

“Who  is  that  feller?”  asked  one. 

“I  dunno,”  said  the  other.  “Looks 
like  a  bloody  furriner.  Let’s  ’eave  a  ’arf 
a  brick  at  ’im.” 

Which  explains  race  prejudice.  White 
people  hate  yellow',  Arabs  hate  Chris¬ 
tians;  also  Jew's  and  Gentiles,  Catho¬ 
lics  and  Protestants,  English  and 
French,  East  Siders  and  West  Siders, 
despise  each  other  for  just  one  reason. 
They  are  not  acquainted. 

THE  WAY  YOU 
LOOK  AT  IT 

By  Dr.  Frank  Crane 

SOMEWHERE  I  have  heard 
this  story. 

A  passer-by  saw  three  work¬ 
men  cutting  stone  w'here  a 
cathedral  w'as  building.  He 
stopped  and  spoke  with  them. 

“What  are  you  doing?”  he 
asked  one. 

“I  am  cutting  this  stone,” 
w'as  the  answ'er.  “I  w'ork  four 
hours  in  the  morning  and  four 
in  the  afternoon.  That’s  my 
job.  I’m  a  stone-cutter.” 

“What  are  you  doing?”  in¬ 
quired  the  bystander,  turning  to 
the  second  w'orkman. 

“Me?  I’m  getting  six  dollars 
a  day,”  w’as  the  reply. 

Then  the  man  addressed  the 
third  workman  with  the  same 
question. 

“What  are  you  doing?” 

The  stone-cutter  looked  up 
and  pointing  to  the  rising  walli 
of  the  edifice,  replied: 

“I  am  building  this  cathe¬ 
dral.” 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  thal 
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“Don’t  introduce  me  to  that  man,” 
;aid  one.  “I  feel  it  my  political  duty 
;o  hate  him,  and  you  can’t  hate  a  fellow 
when  you  know  him.” 

Hence,  to  Love  the  Masters  of  all 
ime,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  know  them. 
STou  can  easily  put  this  in  practice. 
Read  Shakespeare  every  day  for  thirty 
lays,  and  you  will  find  yourself  liking 
lim.  If  not,  keep  on  for  a  year.  Then 
f  you  don’t  like  him,  why — back  to  the 
ivery  stable!  You  don’t  belong. 

Go  and  see  the  beautiful  things  Rafael 
nade,  and  Benvenuto  Cellini,  look  at  the 
Cathedrals  of  Cologne  and  Milan  and 
Motre  Dame  of  Paris,  or  study  pictures 
>f  them,  if  you  cannot  see  the  things 
hemselves,  and  keep  on  looking — till 
>rour  heart  bursts  into  flame.  For  that 
lew  Taste  will  come,  just  as  sure  as  you 
ire  human  and  are  capable  of  culture. 

It  is  very  simple.  The  way  to  learn 
o  like  what  you  ought  to  like  is  to  go 
where  those  things  are.  Listen  to  good 
nusic.  Get  the  records  of  the  classics 
or  your  phonograph  or  piano-player, 
,ind  hear  them  over  and  over.  Go  to 
ectures  and  not  cabarets.  Read  Victor 
Hugo  and  Wilhelm  Meister  and  Carlyle 
and  Ruskin,  instead  of  the  cheaper 
nagazines.  And  keep  on.  After  awhile 
he  taste  will  come. 

•  What’s  the  good?  Why  should  I  go 
o  all  this  trouble?  I  get  along  very 
.veil  as  it  is.  I  have  my  automobile, 
md  my  bridge  game,  and  golf  and 
nagazines  and  pipe  and  slippers.  Why 
>other  with  all  this  high-brow  stuff? 


he  biggest  part  of  your  job  is 
|iow  you  look  at  it. 

Everything  has  a  lower  and 
m  upper  meaning. 

It  is  not  what  you  have  to  do, 
t  is  your  attitude  toward  what 
.’ou  have  to  do,  that  makes  your 
work  unbearable  or  delightful. 

I  asked  a  hard-working  busi- 
less  man  this  summer  why  he 
fid  not  take  a  vacation,  why  he 
■ent  his  wife  and  family  away 
o  the  seaside,  while  he  re¬ 
named  at  his  desk. 

With  a  whimsical  smile  he 
aid,  “To  tell  the  honest  truth, 
.  don’t  go  away  on  a  vacation 
lecause  I  can’t  find  anything 
inywhere  else  that  is  as  much 
un  as  my  business.” 

And  do  you  know  that  this  is 
he  secret  of  the  wise? 

Of  the  wise  and  happy. 

The  secret  is  that,  while  it  is 
lard,  sometimes  impossible,  to 
:hange  your  job,  it  is  always 
possible,  sometimes  easy,  to 
:hange  the  way  you  look  at  it. 
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By  Dr.  Frank  Crane 

A  missionary  was  once  urging  a  native 
naked  Filipino  to  get  an  education. 

“Why?”  asked  the  native. 

“Because  you  can  make  more  money.” 

“Why  make  more  money?” 

“Then  you  can  wear  good  clothes  and 
mingle  with  better  people.” 

“What  do  I  want  to  do  all  that  for?” 

“So  that  you  can  be  happy.” 

“But,”  concluded  the  Filipino,  “I’m 
happy  now!” 

So,  you  see,  culture  is  hardly  a  thing 
we  can  argue  over.  If  you  don’t  care 
for  it,  you  don’t,  so  good  day! 

But,  if  so  be  there  stirs  within  you 
the  longing  for  better  things,  listen! 
I  will  tell  you  what  real  culture  does  for 
you,  and  you  will  understand. 

It  increases  your  joy  of  living.  Every 
new  and  higher  taste  you  develop  is  an 
addition  built  to  your  House  of  Life, 
another  acre  annexed  to  your  Garden 
of  Delight. 

■yOU  are  richer.  Not  in  money  or 
furniture,  or  jewels,  but  in  capacity 
to  enjoy.  I  consider  my  conversion  to 
Richard  Wagner’s  music  as  worth  more 
to  me,  in  sheer  enjoyment  value,  than 
a  million  dollars  and  seven  automo¬ 
biles. 

Poverty,  soul  poverty,  cheap  and 
nasty  thinking  and  liking— poverty  is 
the  one  curse. 

Second,  to  learn  to  love  the  Masters 
adds  to  your  Resources.  Your  edifice 
of  happiness  is  surer,  not  so  liable  to  be 
blown  down  by  the  first  hurricane  of 
calamity.  You  may  lose  your  money, 
you  may  have  to  sell  your  house,  your 
position  in  society  may  be  lowered,  your 
friends  may  betray  you,  you  may  lose 
your  health  or  your  leg,  but  if  you  can 
still  find  enjoyment  in  your  Books,  and 
in  all  the  higher  forms  of  pleasure  they 
stand  for,  you  are  not  bankrupt. 

Besides,  the  Masters  grow  on  you. 
Beethoven’s  Ninth  Symphony  is  richer 
in  pleasure-giving  quality  when  heard 
the  twentieth  time,  than  when  first 
heard.  After  you  hear  “Good  morning, 
Mr.  Zip  Zip  Zip”  three  or  four  times 
you  are  tired  of  it.  I  have  two  prints 
of  little  angels  by  Bellini  on  my  bed¬ 
room  wall;  they  have  hung  there  for 
years;  I  love  them  more  now  than  when 
I  first  got  them.  Could  you  stand  a 
cheap  chromo  or  gaudy  magazine  cover 
on  your  wall  for  a  year? 

The  good  tastes  last.  They  are  eter¬ 
nal.  In  fact,  eternal  life  itself  is  not  a 
matter  of  duration  but  of  quality.  And 
the  saving  of  your  soul  includes  the 
acquisition  of  all  the  better  tastes,  in 
science,  in  art,  in  music,  in  letters,  as 
well  as  in  religion. 

Whatever  moves  your  pleasures  over 
from  your  bodily  appetites  to  your  men¬ 
tal  and  spiritual  desires,  increases  your 
eternal  quality,  makes  you  worthy  to 
live  forever.  For  the  longer  you  live 
the  more  joy  you  have. 

It  is  the  acquisition  of  culture  that 
insures  a  happy  old  age .  All  the  peevish , 
petulant  whine  of  those  who  dread  grow¬ 
ing  old,  arises  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  childish  tastes  and  have  never 
changed  them  for  the  enduring  kind. 
Of  course,  if  you  don’t  know  how  to  live, 
the  longer  you  live  the  worse  it  gets. 


And  the  Masters  liberate  you.  Imi¬ 
tate  Beethoven  all  you  please,  it  will 
only  make  your  own  musical  composi¬ 
tion  more  fecund.  But  if  you  imitate 
the  style  of  the  latest  jazz  song  writer 
you  will  be  a  slavish  copyist.  That  is 
why  all  modern  musical  comedies  sound 
alike.  There  is  no  freshness  in  them,  no 
youth.  They  are  smitten  with  senility. 
They  are  cheap.  They  are  not  of  the 
Masters. 

So  the  more  closely  you  “follow 
Jesus,”  or  follow  Socrates  or  Shake¬ 
speare  for  that  matter,  the  more  you 
are  set  free.  The  Master  makes  you 
grow.  The  cheap  and  common  leader 
binds  you. 

nPHE  worst  enemies  to  genuine  culture 
are  the  counterfeiters.  Always  the 
vender  of  the  cheap  substitute  does  the 
most  damage. 

“The  long-haired  men  and  short- 
haired  women”  who  prate  of  having 
souls  above  the  common  herd,  the  af¬ 
fected  snobs  and  finicky  “high-brows,” 
who  consider  themselves  a  superior 
class,  do  the  cause  of  high  thinking 
infinite  harm. 

For  culture  is  of  no  Class.  It  is 
human,  and  as  broad  as  humanity. 
Its  door  is  open  to  every  human  being, 
whether  he  lives  in  a  log  cabin  in  the 
backwoods,  in  an  East  Side  tenement 
or  in  a  palace.  It  is  as  near  to  the 
serving  maid  in  the  kitchen  as  to  the 
lady  in  the  boudoir. 

Wisdom  cries  aloud  in  the  streets, 
knocks  at  every  man’s  door,  and  goes 
out  into  the  highways  imploring  all  men 
to  come  to  her  banquet. 

Wisdom,  culture,  the  whole  higher 
life,  with  its  exquisite  richness  of  en¬ 
joyment,  is  utterly  democratic.  It  is 
for  YOU,  no  matter  how  poor  you  are, 
nor  how  lowly  born,  no  matter  what 
your  environment. 

The  only  one  who  cannot  have  it  is 
the  coward  and  the  weakling,  who  will 
not.  “For  the  kingdom  of  heaven  suf- 
fereth  violence  and  the  violent  take  it  by 
force.” 

D I SE  up ,  O  son  of  woman ,  where  ver  you 
are,  hired  man  on  the  farm,  stoker 
on  the  engine,  ditch-digger,  waiter  in 
the  restaurant,  boot-black,  ticket  chop¬ 
per,  store  clerk!  The  best  is  yours  if 
you  want  it.  You  may  be  one  of  the 
favored  few,  one  of  the  privileged. 
Yours  may  be  the  seats  of  the  mighty. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  learn  to  like 
what  you  ought  to  like,  and  leave  the 
swinish  herd  of  them  that  are  content  to 
like  what  they  like. 

Now  as  ever  the  royal  road  is  open, 
the  imperial  feast  is  spread,  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  high  gods  has  gone 
forth: 

“Ho!  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come 
ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  that  hath  no 
money;  come  ye,  buy,  and  eat;  yea, 
come,  buy  wine  and  milk  without 
money  and  without  price. 

“Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for 
that  which  is  not  bread?  and  your 
labour  for  that  which  satisfieth  not? 
Hearken  diligently  unto  me,  and  eat  ye 
that  which  is  good,  and  let  your  soul 
delight  itself  in  fatness.” 


In  the  lower  picture- Anna,  about 
to  be  given  into  the  custody  of  the 
state.  And  above,  Anna  after  two 
years  of  home  education  at  High 
View  Farm 


WE  TRY  to  get  them  some¬ 
where  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
years  old — you  know  how 
girls  are  at  that  age!  A  lot 
of  them  stop  school  and  start  in  at  some 
kind  of  a  job — anything  they  can  find — 
clerking  in  a  store,  waiting  on  table  in  a 
restaurant,  pasting  labels  in  a  fac¬ 
tory — ” 

The  owner  of  High  View  Farm  was 
speaking.  He  stood  on  the  piazza  over¬ 
looking  his  two  hundred  acres — a  tanned 
man  with  a  fine  red  color  under  his 
brown  cheeks.  The  strong  light  showed 
up  a  few  grey  hairs  but  there  was  an 
appealing  boyishness  about  him,  an  im¬ 
pulsive  way  of  talking,  a  trick  of  dash¬ 
ing  up  stairs  three  steps  at  a  time;  he 
bubbled  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  man 
who  gets  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  the  day’s 
work.  Beside  him  stood  his  wife,  not 
very  tall,  plump,  brown  eyes — very 
much  wife  and  mother. 

“We’ve  been  so  surprised  ourselves 
that  it  would  work  out,”  he  went  on. 
“The  whole  place  actually  runs  itself 
automatically  now.  We  can  go  away 
a  month  at  a  time  and  leave  the  girls 
absolutely  by  themselves  and  there 
-won't  be  a  hitch  anywhere.  There  isn’t 
a  finer  lot  of  young  women  anywhere  on 
earth. 


^PHE  woods  are  full  of 
1  folks  who  will  write  out 
checks  for  a  good  cause. 
But  how  many  people  will 
take  children  into  their 


are,”  his  wife  endorsed.  “We 
never  dreamed,  either  of  us,  that  it 
could  turn  out  such  a  success!  You 
see  they  came  to  us  in  such  different 
ways,  with  such  different  stories.” 

The  machine  ran  up  a  grade  and 
halted  at  the  door  of  a  great  wrhite 
house. 

“When  you  see  them,”  my  host  said, 
“You’ll  get  a  better  idea  of  what  it 
means  to  us — our  all  living  here  to¬ 
gether  at  High  View.  The  girls  them¬ 
selves  are  the  whole  story!” 

Twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Lemon  were  living 
by  themselves  in  a  house  in  Gardner, 
Massachusetts,  which  was  too  big  for 
them.  They  had  no  children  to  provide 
for  and  a  lot  more  money  than  they 
needed  for  food  and  fuel  and  clothing — 
enough  for  an  automobile  and  things 
like  that.  There  was  plenty  for  any 
emergency  which  might  arise — more 


They  glory  in  a  tractor  which  can  pull  c 


They  were  looking  for  a  little  return 
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on  their  money.  They  got  it  from 
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homes  and  work  with  them 
to  widen  their  opportunities 
and  to  give  them  a  bigger 
and  a  better  chance  for 
real  happiness  in  life? 


than  enough  to  live  on  all  their  days. 
Making  money  just  for  the  sake  of 
making  money  did  not  appeal  to  either 
of  them — it  did  not  seem  quite  worth 
while  to  let  what  they  did  not  use  go  on 
accumulating  interest  in  banks,  or 
in  bonds.  I 

Ever  since  he  left  college  Air.  Lemon 
had  worked  with  many  sorts  of  organiza¬ 
tions  and  societies  for  social  better¬ 
ment.  In  schools,  in  juvenile  courts, 
and  divers  institutions  for  mental 
treatment  he  had  become  aware  of  the 
awful  expense  of  curative  measures. 
'“Case”  after  “case”  he  helped  as  an 
individual,  with  money  and  with  study, 
but  the  results  discouraged  him.  Par¬ 
ticularly  was  he  staggered  by  physical 
degeneracy — it  seemed  such  a  frightful 
waste  of  the  nation’s  human  resources. 
And  it  existed,  it  seemed  to  him,  mostly 
because  so  many  youngsters  had  no¬ 
body  in  particular  to  look  after  them — 


because  they  stopped  going  to  school. 
Prevention — that  was  the  essential 
thing  he  deduced  from  the  varied  ex¬ 
periences.  Gradually  the  conviction 
settled  upon  him  that  even  a  little  pre¬ 
vention  would  go  a  long  ways. 

Talking  things  over  between  them¬ 
selves  at  home  the  Lemons  agreed  they 
had  rather  spend  their  money — as  far 
as  it  would  go — helping — whenever  they 
stumbled  upon  them — boys  and  girls  for 
whom  the  coming  years  looked  cloudy, 
but  who  were  bright  healthy  youngsters 
with  no  need  to  be  cured  of  anything — 
only  to  have  their  energies  directed 
along  wholesome  lines. 

Everywhere  they  found  promising 
opportunities  to  spend  their  money 
and  their  optimism.  There  was  a 
smart -looking  young  stenographer  in  an 
office  where  Mr.  Lemon  did  business, 
working  for  a  bit  of  a  weekly  wage  and 
with  little  hope  ahead  for  her.  She 
went  out  West  to  study  some  more  at 
the  Lemons’  suggestion — backed  by 
their  check  book.  Now  she  is  secretary 
to  the  Dean  of  the  same  University 
where  they  sent  her.  There  was  a 
plumber’s  boy,  just  graduated  in  June 
from  the  high  school,  who  came  to 
tinker  their  water  pipes.  He  didn’t 
look  to  them  like  the  sort  of  chap  who 


ought  to  quit  books.  Encour¬ 
aged/he  went  away  to  a  reason¬ 
able  mid-western  college.  The 
other  day  he  sent  ■  them  his 
photograph — in  the  robes  in 
which  he  had  been  ordained. 
There  were  many  others,  who 
needed  a  boost  toward  A-i  citi¬ 
zenship — and  received  it. 

But  sharing  their  money  was 
not  enough  for  the  Lemons. 
They  wanted  to  share  their 
home.  They  found,  one  at  a 
time,  two  girls,  both  fourteen 
years  old,  both  with  “unfor¬ 
tunate  home  surroundings,”  as 
card  catalogues  of  institutions 
might  classify  them.  They  were 
headed  straight  for  jobs  in  a 
chair  factory — and  what  they 
might  learn  from  chair  factory 
associations,  hearing  constantly 
uncultivated — and  worse — 
speech,  no  more  study,  rooming 
somewhere  and  eating  some¬ 
where  else. 

These  girls,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lemon  took  into  their  large 
Gardner  home  and  Mrs.  Lemon 
started  them  in  at  house  work 
to  help  pay  for  what  she  could 
teach  them  of  books  and  music 
and  how  to  cook  and  sew- — 
education  of  a  practical,  whole¬ 
some  sort. 

These  two  girls  were  the  beginning 
of  what  the  Lemons  call  for  want  of  a 
better  name  a  School  for  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  of  American  Girlhood,  a  school  con¬ 
ducted  entirely  at  their  own  expense — 
the  pupils  making  return  for  what  they 
receive  by  doing  all  the  work  about  the 
place. 

Mr.  Lemon’s  hands  had  long  itched 
to  cultivate  soil,  to  make  things  grow. 

“If  we  had  a  farm,”  he  argued,  “we 
could  take  a  lot  more  girls.  There 
would  be  plenty  of  work — out  in  the 
fresh  air,  and  I  bet  they’d  like  it,  too! 
And  with  that  sort  of  a  scheme  we 
could  raise  enough  food  to  feed  half 
a  dozen  of  them.” 

To  the  Gardner  house  he  added  a' 
two-hundred  acre  farm  in  Royalston, 
ten  miles  away,  eleven  hundred  feet 
above  sea  level,  with  Mount  Monad- 
nock  blue  at  the  north,  Mount  Wachu- 
sett  rising  at  the  east — in  between  a 
sweep  of  rolling  country  full  of  pines 
and  birches  and  wayside  elms.  The 
house  which  stood  there  when  the  place 
was  purchased  had  been  an  old  summer 
hotel,  with  large  rooms  and  plenty  of 
them,  a  house  which  perfectly  suited 
their  purposes.  The  very  first  winter  it 
burned — to  a  yawning  cellar  hole  and 
grim,  stark  chimneys. 


load  of  hay  or  plow  an  acre  in  three  hours 
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Nine  Girls  and  A  Farm 


“We’ll  put  up  another,”  the  Lemons 
declared.  “We’ve  got  the  view  left.” 
They  did.  The  new  house  is  larger  than 
the  other,  painted  white,  with  wide 
piazzas  covered  with  woodbine.  It  has 
an  observatory  and  billiard  room  and  at 
the  top,  an  attic  with  a  stage  and  proper¬ 
ties  sufficient  to  put  on  a  first  rate  show. 

Down  stairs  it  is  just  plain  home — 
with  a  little  h,  as  far  removed  from  the 
capital  H  kind  as  the  sky  from  the  sea. 
A  great  living  room  has  a  corner  fire¬ 
place  where  two  settees  face  each  other, 
deep  chairs,  bookcases,  a  divan  backed 
against  a  tableful  of  magazines,  a  grand 
piano.  The  dining-room  is  the  same 
sort  of  a  dining-room  to  be  found  in 
hundreds  of  homes  where  each  meal  is  a 
bit  of  a  ceremony — fine  china  and  linen 
and  silver,  with  a  glimpse  of  a  handy, 
well-equipped  kitchen  showing  through 
the  butler’s  pantry — where  the  girls 
take  turns  at  buttling. 

With  Mr.  Lemon’s  help  and  his  wife’s 
co-operation,  the  seven  girls  they  have 
added  to  their  family  do  all  the  work 
outdoors  and  in— barring  an  occasional 
day’s  work  by  men  they  hire.  But  it 
is  not  the  same  sort  of  drudgery  from 
which  girls  and  boys  of  a  generation  ago 
were  so  eager  to  escape.  There  are 
porcelain  bath  tubs  and  plenty  of  hot 
water  when  they  come  in  from  the  fields 
and  shed  their  overalls.  Every  modern 
convenience  to  lighten  labor  has  been 
provided.  They  glory  in  a  tractor 
which  does  an  astonishing  amount  of 
work  mechanically.  With  it  they  can 
plow  an  acre  in  two  or  three  hours. 
They  hitch  it  to  a  load  of  hay  and  drive 
it  across  the  “mowings.”  It  will  pull 
up  rocks — pests  of  New  England  soil — 
and  drag  them  away.  In  a  neat  white 
building  is  machinery  for  making  butter 
— a  barrel  chum  and  a  butter  worker. 
Butter  has  been  known  to  “come”  in 
five  minutes;  even  in  its  most  stubborn 
moods  the  cream  thickens  quickly. 


They  have  a  canning  factory  out  back 
of  the  house  with  a  steam  evaporator,  a 
sink  of  running  water,  a  capable  stove. 
The  hundreds  of  jars  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  they  can  each  year  supply  the 
table  all  winter  long.  In  the  spring 
they  tap  maples  on  the  farm  and  boil 
the  sap  into  syrup  and  sugar.  A  big 
motor  truck  is  used  for  all  kinds  of 
hauling — including  transportation  of  the 
whole  family  on  picnic  expeditions. 
There  is  a  smoker  where  ihe  girls  home- 
cure  hams,  and  a  refrigerator  big  enough 
to  hold  beef  in  halves  and  quarters. 

The  girls  cultivate  four  acres  and 
hurry  summer  visitors  out  to  see  their 
tall  corn,  the  twenty-five  rows  of  beans, 
the  potatoes  and  onions,  beets  and 
turnips.  A  flock  of  turkeys,  ducks  and 
chickens  give  food  they  especially  like. 
Strawberry  beds  in  summer  compensate 
for  the  spring  tussle  with  weeds.  Wild 
blueberries  grow  on  the  place — the  Jer¬ 
sey  cows  contribute  cream  that  is  cream. 
What’s  a  hard  morning’s  farming  when 
noon  brings  a  meal  of  turkey,  and 
mashed  potatoes  and  summer  squash — 
home-made  butter  on  hot  biscuits,  often 
as  not  ice  cream  made  on  the  premises! 

In  his  box  stall  across  the  street  a 
horse  paws  at  feeding  time.  There  is  a 
brown  and  white  Shetland  pony  and 
a  collie  dog — a  contented  family  of  very 
fat  cats. 

As  far  as  rules  go — there  are  no  more 
set  regulations  than  in  an  ordinary  large 
family  where  mother  lays  down  the  law 
once  in  a  while  about  certain  things. 
The  work  is  sensibly  divided — the 
whole  scheme  of  education  is  to  develop 
responsibility.  Two  of  them  do  the 
cooking  and  serving  one  week,  another 
two  the  next,  and  so  on  in  rotation. 
The  girls  on  kitchen  police  duty  look 
over  all  the  supplies,  plan  the  meals, 
watch  out  for  any  sign  of  waste.  They 
make  the  greater  part  of  their  clothes— 
the  hand  that  runs  the  tractor  is  capable 


of  fine  embroidery  and  a  skilled  touch 
of  the  piano  keys. 

By  right  of  seniority  the  two  elder 
girls — now  twenty-three  years  old,  for 
they  have  lived  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lemon  nine  years — are  Captain  and 
Lieutenant,  assuming  authority  to  make 
decisions  in  the  absence  of  the  owners 
of  the  farm,  or  in  their  presence.  From 
the  ranks  a  younger  girl  has  developed 
into  a  first-class  top-sergeant. 

Barring  the  summer  months  they 
have  lessons  the  year  round — history 
and  geography  and  mathematics — 
ordinary'  high  school  subjects.  They  go 
to  Gardner  and  the  surrounding  villages 
by'  themselves — to  movies — to  church 
affairs — the  “si'.ool”  is  entirely  un¬ 
denominational — there  are  many  guests 
for  them  to  meet  at  the  farm— they  are 
invited  out  to  parties  and  picnics. 

“Trust  them?”  says  Mrs.  Lemon.  “] 
should  say  we  do.  Anywhere  they 
want  to  go.  They  have  the  most  won¬ 
derful  sense  of  loyalty.” 

“People  say  to  us,”  Mr.  Lemon  in¬ 
terrupts,  “How  are  they  going  to  earn 
a  living  when  they  leave  you?’  In  the 
first  place  we  don’t  want  them  to  leave 
us — till  they7  marry7.  We  need  them 
for  teachers  now  that  they  have  oui 
ideas  and  we  expect  to  pay7  them  salaries 
and  have  an  even  larger  family7  as  the 
years  go  on.  But  if  they  were  all  of 
them  dumped  right  out  into  the  cold 
world  to-morrow  don’t  you  think  with 
the  way  things  are  now  girls  who  can 
take  hold  and  manage  any7  sort  of  an 
establishment  out  doors  and  in — could 
earn  a  pretty  decent  living?” 

In  their  watch  for  girls  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  years  they  found  one  who 
was  only  two.  She  was  about  to  be 
given  into  the  care  of  the  State  where 
her  parents  were  born.  She  did  not 
in  the  least  fit  into  the  scheme  of  a 
school  where  the  girls  worked  theii 
way.  ( Continued  or.  Page  73] 


The  dismal  Jeeling  of  having  a  child 
ome  home  with  a  poor  mark" 
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THE  CHILD  WHO  FAILS 


VERY  family  knows  the  dis¬ 
mal  feeling  of  having  a  child 
come  home  with  a  poor  mark 
on  his  report  card,  or  with  the 
wful  announcement  that  he  has 
tiled  and  been  “left  back.” 

All  children  fail  sometime,  some- 
here.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
chools  this  failure  of  children  to 
measure  up  to  the  standard  set  for 
hem  has  worried  teachers  and  par- 
nts  and  children.  Teachers  the 
.orld  over  have  given  their  best 
hought  to  it,  yet  queer ly  enough, 
enerally  to  one  side,  the  school  side, 
ew,  very  few,  of  them  have  thought 
f  the  child’s  side.  Any  adjustments 
hat  were  made  were  made  with  the 
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sealed  envelopes  the  last  thing  on 
Friday  afternoon.  They  have  from 
Friday  until  Monday  to  get  over  it.” 

I  went  downstairs  to  think  it  over. 
I  pictured  the  children  snatching 
their  report  cards  and  eagerly  scan¬ 
ning  them  for  the  record  of  the  past 
month’s  work.  Some  of  the  faces 
would  be  wreathed  in  smiles,  others 
would  be  darkened  with  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  some  would  show  grief  and 
tears. 

This  always  happened  at  the  end 
of  each  month  and  at  the  end  of  each 
term.  There  was  always  the  group 
that  failed.  They  went  home  deadly 
■  unhappy  and  some  of  them  afraid. 
There  are  parents  that  beat  children 
who  fail. 

Whose  fault  was  it?  Here  we  were 


dea  of  perfecting  the  school  machinery.  They  were  due  on  W  ednesday  and  this 
fhe  idea  that  the  school  was  already  too  is  Friday  afternoon,  but  never  while  I 
>erfect  a  mechanism  did  not  often  occur  live  will  I  give  out  report  cards  on  any  dreading  to  give  the  children  the  school  s 
o  them.  It  was  so  in  our  school.  but  Friday  afternoons.”  measurement  of  their  work.  In  self 

The  Fourth  Grade  stood  sedately  in  “What  is  the  idea?”  defense  we  sealed  it  up  and  hurried 

ine,  books  under  left  arm,  caps  in  right  “The  idea  is  that  I  must  live  with  them  out  of  the  building  with  it.  It 
land,  waiting  for  the  dismissal  signal,  them  after  I  have  given  them  their  re-  was  all  very  unpleasant  very  distaste- 
Wiss  Harriet  walked  swiftly  along  the  ports  and  if  every  one  of  those  children  ful— and  nothing  about  a  school  should 
ine  and  handed  each  child  what  ap-  do  not  get  an  ‘A’  or  close  to  it  they  make  be  either. 

eared  to  be  a  sealed  letter.  The  last  a  fuss.  Whose  failure  was  it  that  the  children 

me  given  out  she  gave  the  order.  “Class,  “Last  month  Michael  kicked  his  feet  were  carrying  home— theirs  or  ours? 
Forward,  March l”  with  more  than  usual  and  banged  his  elbows;  Kitty  cried  all  They  had  come  to  school  and  sat  in 
-harpness.  afternoon;  Marie  sulked;  Charlie  tore  an  attitude  of  learning;  they  had  fol- 

As  thair  shouts  of  liberation  reached  his  card  up  and  informed  me  that  I  lowed  our  directions;  nobody  had  inter¬ 
ns  from  .he  street  below, she  turned  to  needn’t  send  home  any  such  card  for  fered  with  the  workings  of  the  school; 
me  and  c-aid,  “You  are  wondering  what  nobody  would  sign  it  for  me.  O,  I  had  we  had  it  all  our  own  way.  Yet  we 
1  was  doing.  Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  I’ve  a  lovely  time.  Never  again.  allowed  the  children  to  fail  and  accepted 

just  given  out  the  monthly  report  cards.  “After  this  I  gave  them  their  cards  in  the  failures  as  the  usual  and  to-be  ex- 
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pected  thing.  The  children  suffered.  I 
did  not  like  the  .picture. 

The  next  Monday  morning  I  went  up 
to  see  Miss  Harriet.  She  was  nervous 
and  the  class  was  restless. 

“It’s  the  report  cards.  It  isn’t  as  bad 
as  it  was  last  month  but  it  is  bad  enough. 
Those  that  got  poor  marks  are  fussy. 
I  got  thi_  usual  notes  from  the  parents. 
They  think  I  am  to  blame  for  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  failures. 

“We  haven’t  done  good  work  this 
morning  but  it  will  pass  over.  It  al¬ 
ways  does.” 

“But  it  will  happen  again  next 
montn.” 

“O,  surely!” 

“We  must  do  something  to  prevent 
it.  Let’s  examine  one  or  two  of  tne 
children  who  failed  and  try  to  find  out 
what  is  the  reason.  Then  do  what  we 
can  to  help  them  over  the  difficulty.  I 
would  like  to  feel  that  a  child’s  failure 
was  a  signal  for  help  and  not  a  badge  of 
disgrace:”  m 

Y\yE  went  to  work.  The  further  we 
V  ’  probed  into  the  reasons  for  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  deficiencies  the  deeper  we  delved 
into  the  fundamental  life  of  the  school. 

The  school  is  a  perfectly  adjusted, 
scientifically  constructed,  conscien¬ 
tiously  administered  machine.  It  would 
work  perfectly  if  only  the  children  were 
evenly  graded,  evenly  endowed,  evenly 
conscious;  if  they  were  dead  things  that 
could  be  fed  to  the  machine,  without 
friction  or  loss. 

But  they  are  live,  imperfect,  growing, 
vital  things.  They  refuse  to  be  bunched 
and  tied  and  trimmed  like  a  lot  of 
radishes  for  the  morning’s  market.  And 
that  is  where  all  the  trouble  lies.  That 
is  why  the  children  cry  and  the  teachers 
fret  and  the  parents  storm  every  time  a 
report  is  sent  out. 

Something  must  be  done  for  the  chil¬ 
dren.  We  tried  grading  them.  All  the 
slow  ones  were  put  in  one  class;  all  the 
quick  ones  in  another,  all  the  medium 
ones  in  another. 

The  school  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 
Now  we  had  it.  The  class  would  move 
along  together  and  come  out  even  at  the 
end  of  the  term.  But  they  didn’t.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  month  they  came 
out  uneven.  There  was  a  group  of 
failures  in  each  class.  Again  the  tears 
of  the  forlorn  deficients.  Grading  had 
failed  to  help. 

We  had  made  the  mistake  that  the 
schools  have  made  for  the  past  hundred 
years.  Something  wrong  with  the 
schools?  Tighten  up  the  machinery; 
adjust  the  machinery  until  it  takes  care 
of  the  weak  spot. 

Now  we  were  forced  to  accept  the 
fact  that  no  two  children  respond  alike 
to  any  machinery;  no  two  of  them  grow 
at  the  same  rate,  no  two  of  them  will 
stay  on  an  even  line  of  growth  for  any 
length  of  time. 

Now  came  the  thought:  suppose  we 
loosen  the  school  machinery?  What 
would  happen  if  we  stopped  considering 
the  children  as  a  class  and  began  to  con¬ 
sider  them  as  individuals?  Watch  the 
growth  of  each  child  as  carefully  as  the 
gardener  does  his  plants  and  stock¬ 
breeder  his  calves. 


The  Child  Who  Fails 

“But  that  would  take  a  teacher  for 
every  child,”  protested  Miss  Harriet. 
“It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  them  fail 
sometime,  somewhere.” 

“It  seems  so  to  me  too.  Only,  they 
do  not  all  fail  on  the  same  things  at  the 
same  times  and  that  saves  our  fives.” 

“Maybe,”  said  Miss  Harriet.  “I’d 
try  anything  to  do  away  with  the  heart¬ 
break  of  the  failures  at  report  time.” 

“We’ll  work  it  on  the  college  idea  of 
the  Special  Program.  If  a  child  fails 
in  any  subject  send  him  to  the  class 
where  he  can  get  the  help  he  needs. 
Pick  out  the  class  and  teacher  that  will 
help  him  the  most.  Don’t  wait  until 
the  end  of  the  month  or  the  end  of  the 
term  either.  Catch  the  failure  as  soon 
as  possible  and  fix  it  up  promptly.  It 
will  save  lots  of  these  children  I’m 
sure.” 

“My  goodness,  you’ll  have  these  chil¬ 
dren  running  all  over  the  place.  It 
will  be  worse  than  shunting  cars  in  the 
freight  yard.” 

“We  can  try  it  and  see.  Nothing  wall 
happen  to  the  school  if  the  children  are 
in  earnest  and  I  am  sure  that  when  the 
failure  is  considered  as  a  signal  for  help 
and  not  as  a  mark  of  disgrace,  the  chil¬ 
dren  will  welcome  the  idea.  They  will 
feel  that  the  school  is  a  place  where  chil¬ 
dren  grow — where  they  are  helped  to 
grow. 

“Once  they  get  that  notion  they  will 
help  themselves  intelligently.  It  won’t 
do  the  school  any  harm  to  have  the 
children  use  it  freely.  It  will  do  us  all 
good. 

“We’ll  begin  with  your  Martha.” 

The  teacher  groaned  “I  wish  some¬ 
body  could  teach  that  child  to  read. 
I  can’t.  I  asked  the  teachers  why  they 
promoted  her  and  they  said  that  reading 
was  the  only  thing  that  she  failed  in  and 
they  didn’t  think  it  was  right  to  keep 
her  back  for  one  subject.  But  she  can¬ 
not  read  at  all,  and  she  cannot  write  a 
story.  She  can  go  no  further  in  school 
until  she  learns.” 

“How  far  down  the  school  would  she 
have  to  go  to  find  the  place  where  she 
could  read?” 

“Clear  down  to  the  Second  Grade, 
and  this  is  the  Fourth.  Poor  reading  is 
a  serious  deficiency.” 

“Send  her  to  the  Second  Grade  for 
reading.  Fit  her  into  the  classes  all 
along  the  fine  where  she  can  get  what 
she  needs  regardless  of  the  grades.” 

“''"THAT  will  send  her  up  and  down 
the  grades  and  lengthen  her  day.” 

“We  will  try  it  and  see  what  hap¬ 
pens.” 

Martha  began.  The  teacher  added  a 
couple  more  children.  They  made  the 
points  they  needed  and  the  teachers  to 
whom  they  went  for  the  extra  lessons 
thought  that  perhaps  this  plan  might 
work  for  some  of  their  children. 

In  time  there  was  a  great  group  of 
children  going  from  room  to  room,  from 
grade  to  grade.  The  month  end  was 
losing  its  terrors  for  children  and  teach¬ 
ers.  The  dropped  stitches  were  caught 
before  the  hole  got  too  big. 

But  it  was  soon  plain  that  somebody 
must  follow  and  check  up  these  chil¬ 
dren.  The  class  teacher  had  too  much 


to  do  as  it  was.  First,  the  principal 
did  it  but  the  group  grew  too  big  and 
he  had  to  have  help.  Then  the  Pro 
gram  teacher  came. 

The  Program  teacher  examined  the 
group  that  failed.  She  tried  to  find 
the  reason  and  adjust  the  child’s  pro¬ 
gram  to  meet  the  need.  Hers  was  a 
busy  day.  The  children  soon  discov¬ 
ered  that  she  was  the  one  to  take  troub 
les  to.  She  could  help. 

“I’m  failing  in  arithmetic.  Could  1 
drop  sewing  for  awhile  and  double  m> 
arithmetic?  I  have  had  maximum  in 
sewing  for  two  terms.” 

“Please  could  I  have  an  extra  period 
in  grammar?  Miss  Smith  gave  me  a 
poor  rating  this  week.” 

“T"^\0  I  have  to  take  wood-work?  1 
^  think  my  geography  is  weak.” 

The  Program  teacher  must  know  chil¬ 
dren.  They  are  very  clever  about  hav¬ 
ing  things  fixed  to  suit  themselves,  and 
one  must  be  on  the  alert  to  see  that  the 
fixing  is  as  it  should  be. 

When  a  boy  presents  a  request  for  a 
program  change  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Program  teacher  to  consult  with  the 
nurse  and  the  doctor,  the  class  teachei 
and  the  parents.  Sometimes  the  boy  is 
not  in  condition  to  do  any  more  than 
he  is  doing,  and  the  school  must  wait 
until  the  child  is  ready  again  for  instruc¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  he  asks  for  the  change 
for  the  sake  of  variety,  or  because  he 
does  not  like  the  teacher  he  happens  to 
have. 

All  this  the  Program  teacher  must 
know  and  guard  against.  Once  having 
assigned  the  child  she  does  not  consider 
his  case  closed.  That  would  make 
the  school  as  static  as  before.  She 
follows  him  up  and  checks  his  progress. 

Following  up  Martha  she  found  that 
the  child  was  making  no  progress  toward 
reading.  No  amount  of  class  instruc¬ 
tion  seemed  to  help. 

“It  is  more  than  the  usual  deficiency 
in  reading,”  said  the  Program  teacher. 
“I’ll  try  a  special  method  with  her. 
She  certainly  cannot  learn  by  the  usual 
ones.  I’ll  try  her  on  the  sandpapered 
letters.  I’ll  let  her  ‘feel’  her  way  to 
reading  and  writing.” 

Then  Martha  balked.  “No,  no.  I 
don’t  want  to  learn  to  read  all  by  my¬ 
self.  I  don’t  want  to  learn  like  a  blind 
child.” 

But  the  Program  teacher  held  on 
and  finally  taught  Martha  to  read  so 
that  she  could  go  on  with  her  class. 
The  child’s  joy  was  pathetic. 

“I  knew  that  I  could  read  just  like 
the  other  children  only  they  wouldn’t 
let  me,”  she  confided  to  me.  But  the 
Program  teacher  smiled  and  said  noth¬ 
ing.  There  was  one  deficient  child  less 
and  that  was  what  mainly  concerned 
the  Program  teacher. 

It  was  best  for  Martha  to  travel  with 
her  class — the  sooner  the  better.  We 
all  thrive  best  in  groups.  We  five  in 
groups,  work  in  groups,  vote  in  groups 
go  to  church  in  groups,  play  in  groups. 
The  group  spirit  is  best  for  the  children. 
They  hate  to  be  set  apart  as  in  any  wa\ 
unfit.  If  the  failures  were  treated  a; 
the  normal  way  of  living  and  as  a  sigr 
of  growth  when  detected  and  correctec 
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there  would  be  no  fear  of  the  isolation 
and  disgrace. 

“Anthony  fails  daily  in  his  arithmetic 
lesson.  We  are  doing  long  division  and 
he  cannot  seem  to  get  it.  I  wish  you 
would  take  him  aside  and  see  what  is 
the  matter.  He  gets  along  fairly  well 
in  the  other  subjects,  but  every  time  he 
tries  long  division  he  falls  down  hard.” 

The  Program  teacher  took  Anthony 
aside  and  watched  him  work.  Soon  it 
was  apparent  that  he  made  mistakes 
only  in  the  subtraction.  He  would 
divide,  subtract,  look,  bring  down, 
begin  all  over  again  in  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  style  in  long  division. 

“Do  it  out  loud,  Anthony.  I’ll 
listen  carefully  to  find  what  it  is  you  do 
that  makes  it  come  wrong.” 

“I  don’t  do  anything”  wrong,  said 
Anthony.  “I  do  everything  that 
the  teacher  tells  me  and  it  never 
comes  right  for  me.  It  comes  right 
for  everybody  else  but  it  never  comes 
right  for  me.” 

Anthony  sniffed  a  couple  of  times, 
winked  back  the  tears  and  started 
again.  When  he  got  to  the  subtraction 
the  teacher  said,  “  Repeat  that,  An¬ 
thony.  Do  it  out  loud.  I  want  to  see 
how  you  get  that  answer.” 

“0,  I  do  it  all  right,”  groaned  An¬ 
thony.  “Only  it  won’t  come  right.  I’ve 
even  said  prayers  to  St.  Anthony  and 
they  don’t  come  right.  If  the  bottom 
number  is  little  enough  I  take  it  from 
the  top  number.  If  it  isn’t,  I  add  it  to 
the  top  number.” 

“But  you  shouldn’t.  That  is  what 
made  it  come  wrong.  You  do  it  this 
way.”  And  the  Program  teacher  ex¬ 
plained  subtraction  to  Anthony.  It 
took  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  Second 
Grade  number  period,  supplemented  by 
the  work  in  his  own  grade,  to  put  An¬ 
thony  right. 

What  would  have  happened  to  An¬ 
thony  if  the  teacher  had  not  singled  him 
out  for  the  Program  teacher?  He  would 
have  been  marked  deficient  in  a  major 
subject  month  after  month,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  term  he  would  have  been  left 
back. 

He  would  have  cried  bitterly  and  been 
afraid  to  go  home.  The  teacher  would 
have  said  sadly,  “I’m 
sorry,  Anthony,  but  you 
know  that  you  cannot 
do  the  arithmetic  of  this 
grade  and  so  you  can¬ 
not  go  ahead.” 

The  children,  cruel 
little  magpies,  would 
call  after  him,  “An¬ 
thony,  the  dumb-ox.  Left 
back  with  the  don’t 
knows.” 

His  parents  would 
have  been  shamed  and 
angry.  Perhaps  they 
would  have  beaten  the 
little  fellow. 

The  taxpayers  would 
have  been  obliged  to 
pay  once  more  for  An¬ 
thony’s  tuition  in  the 
same  grade.  Repeaters 
are  very  expensive. 

And  Anthony  — 
stunned  and  wander¬ 


ing— feeling  that  he  had  done  every¬ 
thing  that  he  had  been  asked  to  do  and 
yet  had  failed — failed  so  that  even  the 
saints  would  not  help  him!  He  would 
have  lost  faith  in  the  things  that  child¬ 
hood  should  hold  fast.  He  would  have 
sat  in  the  same  classroom  day  after  day, 
doing  again  the  things  that  he  had  done 
before,  while  his  heart  grew  heavier  and 
his  brain  grew  more  numb,  deader,  hour 
by  hour. 

Worse  than  all  else,  he  would  have 
established  the  notion  that  a  failure  is  a 
final  thing.  That  there  is  no  lift  to  that 
cloud  when  it  falls  upon  one.  The 
foundation  for  the  habit  of  failure  would 
have  been  laid.  Than  that — there  is 
no  worse  thing  to  befall  a  child. 

There  are  many  Anthonys.  Many 
children  fail  without  any  stronger  rea¬ 
son.  They  lose  a  lesson,  the  teacher 
does  not  notice  in  the  hurry  and  rush 
of  the  day’s  work,  the  deficiency  grows 
and  piles  up. 

The  Program  teacher  saves  the  tax¬ 
payer  money  by  cutting  dowm  the  num¬ 
ber  of  repeaters,  but  better  still  she 
saves  the  minds  of  the  children.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  more  deadly  to  a  growing  intel¬ 
ligence  than  to  check  it  and  hold  it  up 
to  mark  time  while  the  low  spots  in  it 
catch  up  to  the  high  spots.  It  is  such  a 
futile  thing  to  do.  Children  do  not 
grow  that  way.  They  are  always  jagged 
minded. 

One  of  the  instructors  called  the  Pro¬ 
gram  teacher’s  attention  to  the  record 
card  of  a  child  that  had  recently  entered 
the  school. 

“This  chap  has  been  kept  in  the  same 
class  for  three  terms.  Always  with  the 
same  deficiency  ‘oral  English.’  He 
seems  to  be  an  intelligent  boy  but  he 
does  not  talk.  He  will  not  try  to  read 
in  class.  It  is  a  bad  deficiency  and  un¬ 
less  we  can  overcome  it  he  will  have  to 
repeat  the  grade  again. 

“You  say  he  is  an  intelligent  boy?” 

“Nothing  the  matter  with  him  as  far 
as  I  can  see.  He  takes  the  class  work 
as  well  as  the  other  children  until  it 
comes  to  speech.  He  does  not  speak  at 
all  in  class.  The  children  say  that  he 
talks  in  the  playground  but  they  cannot 
understand  him  very  well.’ 


Soon  the  Program  teacher  reported. 
“The  trouble  with  your  boy  is  that  h  3 
talks  nothing  but  French.  He  hears 
only  that  language  at  home.  He  has 
no  brothers  and  sisters.  Nobody  talks 
to  him  but  his  parents.  He  avoids 
speaking  in  school  because  he  is  afraid 
he  will  make  mistakes.  He  is  very 
timid. 

“I  find  that  he  knows  the  work  of  the 
grade  and  is  in  fact  far  ahead  of  it. 
We  will  send  him  up  a  grade  and  put 
him  in  the  English  Class  half  of  each 
day  for  special  instruction.  The  teach¬ 
ers  will  work  together  to  see  that  he 
makes  his  grade. 

“We  will  have  to  do  something  to 
get  him  to  talk  to  us  and  let  us  talk 
to  him.” 

Then  began  a  lively  time  for  the 
boy  who  was  failing  in  English.  The 
Program  teacher  made  it  a  point  to 
get  him  out  of  his  room  and  send  him 
on  errands  through  the  school.  At 
first  the  errand  was  very  simple — taking 
a  paper  to  the  teacher  in  203;  hand¬ 
ing  a  book  to  the  teacher  in  409; 
taking  a  note  to  the  principal. 

Everybody  he  went  to  made  a  point 
of  speaking  to  him  in  a  short  clear  sen¬ 
tence.  Soon  he  went  about  the  building 
smiling  and  unafraid.  He  began  to 
answer  the  people  who  spoke  to  him. 
His  work  in  the  classroom  picked  up. 
The  time  came  when  the  Program 
teacher  took  him  off  the  rolls  of  the 
Special  English  Class  and  he  went  along 
with  his  grade. 

The  combination  of  English  teacher, 
the  grade  teacher,  the  intercourse  with 
the  teaching  staff  and  the  children  had 
bridged  the  gap. 

If  he  had  not  been  studied  and 
planned  for  on  the  basis  of  his  needs  he 
might  have  plodded  along  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  to  Foreigners  Class  for  a  couple  of 
terms  and  then  dropped  out  of  school 
just  as  soon  as  the  Compulsory  Law  per¬ 
mitted.  He  needed  more  than  the  class¬ 
room  routine.  He  needed  the  personal 
touch  of  the  school. 

The  school  has  a  personality.  Some 
people  call  it  the  school  spirit;  some 
call  it  the  school  ideal;  I  like  to  call  it 
the  personality  of  the  school.  I  like 
to  think  that  the  school 
is  a  live,  human  thing, 
that  thinks  and  feels 
and  laughs  and  cries 
with  its  teachers  and 
children. 

Otherwise  how  could 
the  school  know  when 
its  children  were  fail¬ 
ing,  were  falling  behind, 
when  they  were  sick,  or 
in  trouble? 

I  think  often  of  one 
little  fellow  who  was 
marked  deficient  and 
listed  as  a  child  who 
would  have  to  be  failed 
at  promotion  time.  The 
Program  teacher  knitted 
her  brows  over  the  re¬ 
cord. 

“I  can’t  make  it 
out,”  she  said.  “I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know 
why  this  child  is  fail- 


SET  THE  STAGE  FOR  SUCCESS 

C^HILDREN  must  never  be  left  with  the  idea  of 
failure.  Scolding  a  child  for  a  failure  is  fatal. 
He  is  already  hurt  and  discouraged  by  the  sense 
of  failure.  His  heart  beats  slower,  his  mind  is 
duller,  his  ambition  is  smothered.  Why  do  fur¬ 
ther  damage?  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  most  of  the 
failures  of  the  adult  world  didn’t  start  in  the  school¬ 
rooms  in  some  such  way  as  that. 

Clap  him  on  the  shoulder  and  smile  at  him.  Tell 
him  you  made  just  the  same  mistake  yourself  and 
got  over  it.  Tell  him  the  road  to  victory  has  ever 
led  through  the  sloughs  of  defeat,  and  a  failure  is 
but  the  bugle  call  to  rise  up  and  press  forward. 

Set  the  stage  for  success. 
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Select  the  best  opportuni¬ 
ties  the  school alTords  and 
let  the  child  try  them 
one  after  another  until 
he  finds  one  that  meets 
his  need. 

That  is  what  education 
means  in  the  long  run — 
exposing  a  child  to  all 
sorts  of  valuable  experi¬ 
ences  and  permitting 
him  to  get  all  the  edu¬ 
cation  possible  out  of 
them,  remembering  that 

ing.  He  is  an  intelligent,  lovable  a  girl  who  could  not  spell.  She  wrote  it  is  the  child  that  is  valuable  and  not 
child.  He  simply  does  not  learn.  We  fine  stories,  stories  that  fairly  lilted  with  the  process. 

have  had  the  doctor  and  the  nurse  go  joy,  but  she  had  to  translate  them.  Supervisors  are  Hkely  to  be  the  worst 
over  him.  His  mother  has  been  in  to  They  were  so  badly  spelled  that  no  one  offenders  on  this  point.  There  are 
talk  to  us  about  him  but  we  get  no-  could  make  them  out  but  herself.  supervisors  who  create  deficient  chil- 

where.  The  boy  fails  steadily.  I  wish  “What  shall  I  do?”  said  the  grade  dren.  I  heard  of  one  that  insisted  upon 
you  would  go  and  look  at  him.”  teacher.  “She  cannot  spell.  If  I  nag  identifying  the  children  with  the  curri- 

I  went  and  saw  a  sweet-faced  child  about  the  spelling  she  will  become  dis-  culum.  He  would  enter  the  classroom 
who  seemed  to  be  uncomfortable.  He  couraged  and  lose  interest  in  the  things  inhis  icy  way  and  seating  himself  would 
wiggled  about  in  his  seat,  but  came  to  she  can  do  well.”  demand  of  the  first  child  that  his  eye  fell 

order  at  once  when  the  teacher  sig-  The  Program  teacher  went  over  the  upon,  “Grade  yourself.” 
nailed.  child’s  spelling  carefully.  After  testing  He  expected  the  child  to  rise  and  say, 

I  looked  at  his  seat.  It  was  properly  it  out  to  her  satisfaction  she  said,  “I  am  grade  seven.  My  geography  is 
adjusted.  I  looked  at  the  light.  It  “Send  the  child  ahead.  I  do  not  be-  Europe  and  Asia  with  special  attention 
fell  over  the  child’s  shoulder  as  light  is  lieve  that  she  will  ever  learn  to  spell  to  Europe.  My  arithmetic  is  Interest, 
supposed  to  do  in  a  well  regulated  class-  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  It  would  My  grammar,  etc.,  etc.,”  to  the  bitter 
room.  There  was  plainly  something  take  the  whole  of  her  school  time  to  get  end  of  the  course  of  study, 
wrong  but  I  could  not  tell  what  it  was.  the  spelling  list.  Few  children  ever  attained  to  the 

The  Program  teacher  asked  his  “Give  her  a  dictionary  that  she  can  standard  of  this  lesson.  How  could 
mother  to  take  him  to  a  child  specialist  carry  about  with  her.  Teach  her  to  use  they?  They  were  not  a  grade.  They 
who  had  done  much  for  our  children,  it.  Do  the  best  you  can  with  her  grade  were  not  a  continent.  They  knew  per- 
She  willingly  agreed.  “I’d  take  him  spelling  and  let  it  go  at  that.”  fectly  well  they  were  not.  Children 

anywhere  so  that  he  can  learn  and  be  The  little  girl  went  on  her  way  hap-  cannot  stand  up  and  chant  anything 

promoted,”  she  said.  pily.  Had  she  been  held  back  in  the  that  they  know  in  their  hearts  is  silly, 

She  came  back  from  the  doctor  crying  grades  to  spell  she  would  have  been  if  not  untrue,  and  appear  intelligent, 
and  laughing.  “I’m  so  glad  I  went,  obliged  to  have  stayed  there  so  long  Stunned  by  their  failure  to  meet  the 
The  doctor  examined  him  and  found —  that  she  would  have  become  saturated  supervisor’s  requirements  as  to  grading, 
you  can’t  imagine.  He  had  an  opera-  with  the  sense  of  failure  and  got  no-  they  lost  their  heads  and  could  not  tell 
tion  when  he  was  a  little  boy  and  the  where  in  the  end.  him  anything  they  did  know.  He  pro¬ 
doctor  found  a  piece  of  packing  and  a  We  must  make  up  our  minds  that  nounced  them  unfit  and  left  them 

thread  that  should  have  been  taken  out  there  are  some  children  who  cannot  do  silenced  and  shocked, 
at  that  time.  All  this  time  it  has  been  some  things,  and  let  them  do  the  things  It  would  take  weeks  to  get  them  back 
there  bothering  the  child  and  we  did  not  they  can  do.  This  does  not  mean  that  to  the  place  where  they  could  have  any 
know  it.  the  school  can  excuse  itself  for  not  edu-  faith  in  themselves  or  their  school. 

“He  will  be  back  in  school  next  week.”  eating  any  of  its  children.  Sometimes,  not  often,  the  child's 

The  child,  comfortable  and  happy,  There  is  no  excuse  for  this  at  all.  failure  is  the  fault  of  the  teacher.  Per- 
took  his  place  in  class  and  went  “swim-  Dr.  John  Dewey  tells  us  that  while  the  haps  he  does  not  prepare  the  lesson 
ming  along”  as  the  Program  teacher  put  child’s  accomplishments  are  to  be  carefully,  does  not  measure  the  steps 
it.  He  did  not  lose  his  grade  and  prob-  limited  by  his  capacities  the  school  has  to  be  taken  against  the  ability  of  the 
ably  never  will.  never  yet  succeeded  in  developing  any  child  to  take  them.  Sometimes  he  for- 

Occasionally  a  child  has  a  blind  spot,  child,  even  the  slowest  and  stupidest,  gets  to  watch  for  the  little  signals  of 
I  mean  that  there  will  be  something  in  to  its  fullest  capacity.  distress  that  the  failing  child  sends  out; 

the  Course  of  Study  that  he  cannot  get.  But  if  one  door  is  closed  to  a  child  we  the  child  loses  the  point  of  the  lesson. 
No  amount  of  teaching  will  put  in  a  can  open  another.  Education  is  not  the  loss  grows  into  a  deficiency  unless 
capacity  that  Nature  omitted.  We  had  limited.  All  experiences  are  educative,  it  is  caught  in  time. 
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“  I  pictured  the  children  with  theii 
report  cards;  some  faces  wreathed  ir 
smiles,  others  darkened  with  disap¬ 
pointment;  some  in  grief  and  tears’ 


Parents  are  often  the  cause  of  their 
:hildren’s  failures  in  school.  The  Pro¬ 
gram  teacher  has  to  have  many  long 
alks  with  them  to  persuade  them  to 
end  the  children  to  bed  on  time,  to 
;et  them  up  at  the  same  time  each 
norning,  to  watch  their  diet,  to  insist 
lpon  their  obedience  to  routine. 

One  little  girl  was  referred  to  the 
’rogram  teacher  as  likely  to  lose  her 
;rade  because  she  was  late  daily.  Her 
ateness  made  her  lose  lessons  and  the 
oss  was  piling  up. 

The  mother  smiled  at  the  anxious 
eacher. 

“What  do  you  expect  from  a  baby? 
dy  dear,  if  she  wants  to  sleep  late  shall 
waken  her?  Is  she  to  come  to  school 
vithout  her  breakfast?  Often  she  will 
lot  eat  her  breakfast  for  me.  Shall  I 
orce  her  to  eat?  No.  She  will  eat 
vhen  she  is  ready.  Then  she  can  go  to 
chool. 

“I  know  sometimes  she  does  not  mind 
ne.  Shall  I  slap  a  baby?  When  she  is 
>lder  she  will  have  more  sense.  You 
vould  have  her  have  sense  like  her  mot  h- 
■r.  By  and  by  she  will  know  more 
ind  she  will  pay  attention  to  school.” 

“But  she  is  seven  years  old  and  she 
s  not  ready  to  leave  the  first  grade.” 

“Yes,  I  know.  But  there  is  no  hurry. 

’  do  not  want  her  to  be  promoted.  She 
las  plenty  of  time.” 

Another  parent  speaks  disrespectfully 
>f  the  teacher  in  the  child’s  hearing  and 
nakes  it  impossible  for  the  teacher  to 
each  that  child. 

“My  mother  says  you  do  not  teach 
ne  right.  She  says  that  she  went  to 
school  with  you  and  you  were  not  so 
smart.” 

What  chance  has  the  teacher  to  get 
his  child  to  follow  her?  The  sad  part 
if  it  is  the  mothers  think  they  are  very 
?ood  to  the  childern.  They  are  giving 
hem  a  happy  childhood.  They  are 
saving  them  from  the  oppression  of  the 
school  and  the  teacher. 

They  are  laying  the  foundation  of 
failure  for  their  children.  They  are 
pitching  the  child’s  life  toward  a  habit 
of  failure.  A  child  should  never  be 
allowed  to  hold  fail.  The  clever  teacher 
knows  the  bad  effect  that  failure  has  on 
the  children  and  sets  the  stage  for  suc¬ 
cess.  She  measures  the  steps  of  the 
lesson  and  fits  each  task  to  the  ability 
of  the  worker. 


If  a  child 

slipsand  makes 
a  mistake  the 
real  teacher 
takes  it  as  a 
matter  of 
course.  “To 
be  sure  we 
make  mistakes. 

Everybody 
makes  them, 
but  the  right 
kind  of  people 
clean  them  up 
and  get  rid  of  them,”  and  she  smiles 
down  on  the  troubled  child. 

“So  glad  you  showed  me  the  error. 
That  is  what  is  wrong.  That  is 'the  way 
I  can  tell  you  are  growing,  you  know; 
just  by  the  way  you  make  mistakes  and 
correct  them.” 

The  children  must  never  be  left  with 
the  idea  of  failure.  They  must  be  made 
to  feel  that  “to  err  is  human”  and  to 
correct  that  error  and  go  ahead  is  the 
royal  road  to  success. 

Scolding  a  child  for  a  failure  is  fatal. 
He  is  already  hurt  and  discouraged  by 
the  sense  of  failure.  His  heart  beats 
slower,  his  mind  is  duller,  his  ambition 
is  smothered.  Why  do  further  damage? 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  most  of  the 
failures  of  the  adult  world  did  not  start 
in  the  schoolrooms  in  some  such  way  as 
that.  Once  give  a  child  the  notion 
that  a  failure  is  in  any  way  final — is 
the  badge  of  the  down-and-out,  and  I 
have  a  suspicion  that  he  carries  it 
through  his  life.  He  has  lain  down  un¬ 
der  punishment  and  it  is  likely  to  be¬ 
come  his  habit. 

Clap  him  on  the  shoulder  and  smile 
at  him.  Tell  him  you  made  just  the 
same  mistake  yourself  and  got  over  it. 
Tell  him  there  is  more  real  fun  in  puffing 
success  out  of  a  threatened  failure  than 
in  following  the  smooth  and  easy  way 
to  the  goal. 

Teach  him  that  youth  is  the  time 
allowed  us  for  mistakes  and  finding  our 
way  out.  Tell  him  that  only  the  dead 
are  perfect  and  they  have  ceased  to 
grow. 

Tell  him  the  road  to  victory  has  ever 
led  through  the  sloughs  of  defeat,  and  a 
failure  is  but  the  bugle  call  to  rise  up 
and  press  forward. 

Set  the  stage  for  success. 

Loosen  up  the  school  machinery. 


Open  the  school  out  wide.  Take  a  mis¬ 
take  as  a  challenge  to  your  power  to 
help;  and  report  card  day  and  promo¬ 
tion  day  will  be  but  white  mile  stones 
measuring  the  road  to  success. 

The  next  article  by  Prof.  Angelo 
Patri  for  the  Red  Cross  Magazine 
will  appear  in  the  March  number.  It 
is  entitled  “The  Gifted  Child,”  and, 
like  the  present  article,  is  based  upon 
actual  experience  with,  and  critical  ob¬ 
servation  of,  children  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  mission  of  the  gifted  child  is  well 
understood  by  Prof.  Patri,  who  says: 

“The  American  Public  School  guar¬ 
antees  to  all  its  children  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  education  and  growth.  It 
should  do  more  than  that.  It  must 
guarantee  the  right  of  the  children  to 
be  as  different  as  they  wish  to  be.  It 
should  protect  those  differences,  those 
gifts,  as  the  sacred  heritage  of  the  race. 

“The  gifted  ones  blaze  the  trail  for 
the  progress  of  the  race.  It  is  they 
who  carry  the  race  forward. 

“They  make  the  music  that  cheers 
the  world. 

“They  tell  the  stories  that  lead  it  to 
forget  the  sadness  of  to-day  m  the  hope 
of  to-morrow. 

“They  build  the  bridges’feetween  the 
Past  and  the  Future. 

“They  search  out  the  secrets  of  the 
hidden  things  of  the  earth  and  behold 
a  new  world  is  born. 

“They  paint  the  pictures  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  things  that  were,  and  the  memory 
of  the  world  holds  sweet. 

“They  preach  the  gospel  of  faith  and 
good  works,  and  the  world  gainsstrength 
to  hold  on. 

“Cherish  then,  those  who  come  among 
us  bearing  gif  cs.” 
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HOW  THEY  FIGHT  FOR  US 


THEY'VE  GOT  HIM 


WHAT  he  did  was  to  steal  a  recipe 
for  some  patent  medicine  —he  did 
not  even  acquire  it  honestly  in 
the  first  place.  Then  he  set  about  man¬ 
ufacturing  the  concoction.  He  claimed, 
on  the  label  of  the  bottle,  that  it  was 
beneficial  for — and  implied  that  it  was 
curative  of — consumption. 

He  did  a  perfectly  wonderful  business 
— showing  that  a  large  number  of  Amer¬ 
icans  still  believe  in  magic  potions. 
Reading  the  extravagant  claims  made 
jy  the  manufacturer  for  his  “dis¬ 
covery,”  that  it  would  bring  marvellous 
good  health  to  people  afflicted  with  al¬ 
most  any  disease  in  general,  and  one 
of  the  worst  of  diseases  in  particular, 
they  accepted  it  as  true.  Furthermore, 
many  who  took  the  medicine  believed 
they  actually  were  benefited,  and  wrote 
“testimonials”  to  this  effect.  The 
manufacturer  received  so  man}'  of  these 
letters  that  he  almost  got  to  believe  in 
the  stuff  himself. 


QIX  human  stories  of  how 
six  different  agencies  fight 
to  protect  us  from  disease — 
with  six  personal  suggestions, 
which  may  be  valuable  to  you. 


A  Field  Investi¬ 
gator  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  of  the 
United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agri¬ 
culture  heard  of  this 
“marvellous  .  rem¬ 
edy.”  It  gcrt  to  his 
attention  through 
the  case  of  an  Ital¬ 
ian  woman  ■who  had 


tion  had  become  so  far  advanced  that 
the  daughter’s  life  could  not  be  saved. 
The  Investigator  took  a  sample  of  the 
medicine  to  his  local  laboratory — labor¬ 
atories  of  the  Bureau  are  scattered  all 
over  the  United  States — and  there  had 
the  ingredients  examined.  It  was  found 
that  the  “fat”  which  the  medicine 
claimed  to  contain — and  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  so  important  in  the  building 
up  of  the  system — was  mineral  oil, 
impossible  of  human  digestion;  that 
otherwise  the  patent  medicine  was  some 
simple  combination  of  minor  ingre¬ 
dients.  The  laxative  oil,  which  people 


a  consumptive 
daughter.  Rather 
than  send  her  to  a 
reputable  sanator¬ 
ium,  the  mother  had 
chosen  to  believe  in 
the  superstitions  of 
this  bottled  magic, 
until  the  consump- 


were  thus  buying  in  disguise  at  a  fabu¬ 
lous  figure,  had,  in  some  cases,  brought 
about  a  temporary  feeling  of  increased 
health.  (The  death  certificates  which 
the  uncured  diseases  had  created  were 
not  on  record!) 

The  manufacturer  had  become  rich — 
in  one  of  the  meanest  ways  on  eartn,  by 
the  exploitation  of  illness  and  ignorance. 
He  was  given  a  hearing  before  local 
officials,  as  a  result  of  which — after  the 
necessary  further  investigations — the 
Department  of  Justice  prosecuted  the 
man.  It  won  the  case  against  him. 

Sometimes  it  is  a  “teething  syrup” 
— the  making  of  soothing  syrups  is  a 
favorite  way  of  preying  upon  ignorant 
and  helpless  babies — or  it  may  be  an 
adulteration  of  gelatine  with  glue,  or  the 
canning  of  rotten  tomatoes,  or  a  mis¬ 
branded  “soft”  drink,  or  a  “female  regu¬ 
lator.”  or  a  “Bilious  Man’s  Friend”— 
but  sooner  or  later  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry  gets  after  the  rascal. 

The  public  must  be  protected  from 
its  own  credulity. 
As  an  official  of  the 
Bureau  says,  “Cures 
for  consumption, 
cancer,  and  all  sorts 
of  important  dis¬ 
eases,  are  not  to  be 
found  through 
newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  of  patent 
medicines,  nor  in 
bottles  turned  out 
by  wily  and  unscru¬ 
pulous  money -get¬ 
ters. 

The  agents  of 
Uncle  Sam  are  on 
guard,  but  you  must 
help  too. 
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MEN  REBUILT 

A  NY  physical  disability 
OV  disqualifying  lumber¬ 
men  for  work  in  the  great 
forests  of  the  Northwest, 
when  the  Allies  in  the 
making  of  airplanes  were 
calling  for  spruce  and 
more  spruce,  was  of  su¬ 
preme  importance.  Every 
possible  man  was  needed. 

Mile  after  m  le  of  the 
most  virulent  jungle  in 
North  America  had  to  be 
cleared,  and  railroads  built 
over  difficult  canyons  and 
through  deep  cuts  with  hardly  more 
than  bare  hands  to  do  it  with. 

As  an  example  of  the  way  the  Spruce 
Production  Division  men  worked  out 
there,  take  the  case  of  two  brothers. 
They  were  “huge  men  like  the  demigods 
of  legend,”  so  the  account  runs.  “They 
were  fallers  and  expert  axmen,  and  they 
were  sent  out  to  cut  piling  and  other 
timber  for  the  bridge  construction. 
They  could  not  grasp  the  idea  of  mili¬ 
tary  precision,  and  were  always  late 
for  evening  retreat;  they  regularly  made 
their  day  from  n  to  13  hours 
long.  Finally  the  officer 
asked  them  why.  “Well,” 
said  one  of  them,  “we  finished 
the  work  in  that  section. 

We  thought  we’d  better  cut 
the  last  few  trees  so  no  one 
need  waste  time  going  back 
— an  hour  or  so  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter  to  us.”  Good  woodsmen 
said  that  no  two  men  could 
do  what  these  claimed  to  have 
done.  So  their  cuttings  we  e 
officially  checked.  It  was 
found  that  they  had  cut  every 
tree  they  said  they  had;  that 
is,  they  had  done  five  or  six 
good  men’s  work!” 

In  the  “topping”  of  the 
trees,  for  the  huge  blocks  and  tackle 
through  which  the  long  cables  passed 
on  their  way  from  the  drum  of  the  don¬ 
key  engine  out  into  the  woods,  one 
climber  went  up  180  feet,  trimming  the 
fir  branches  as  he  went,  and  finally 
harnessing  himself  to  the  tree  body 
which  at  that  point  was  22  inches  in 
diameter,  deftly  chopped  off  the  green 
top.  When  the  top  went  off,  the  tree 
snapped  back  and  vibrated  to  and  fro, 
with  the  little  wood  chopper  clinging  on 
for  dear  life! 

Among  such  hard-working  men,  over- 
strainandherniawerefrequent.  Further¬ 
more,  a  good  many  of  those  assigned 
to  the  Spruce  Production  Division 
were  “limited  service”  men,  unable 
to  qualify  physically  for  Overseas 
service.  These  men  were  anxious  to 
be  put  in  shape  to  go  across.  So  the 
doctors  went  to  work.  As  a  sample, 
in  one  three-month  period  alone, 
they  performed  323  operations  for 
hernia,  with  excellent  results.  The 
men  were  given  ample  time  to  re¬ 
cover  and  not  put  on  strenuous  work 
at  once — and  never  of  course  allowed 
to  wrestle  with  logs — but  in  time 
they  became  very  strong  and  prac¬ 
tically  as  good  as  new;  that  is,  pre- 
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un¬ 
decided  lack  of  energy. 

I  found  him  under¬ 
weight,  to  an  extent  which 
disqualified  him  for  the 
service.  When  a  man  is 
markedly  underweight, 
there  is  always  a  reason 
for  it.  Too  often  the  rea¬ 
son  is  active  or  latent 
tuberculosis.  But  I  had 
had  considerable  exper¬ 
ience  with  these  Southern 
fellows;  I  found  no  other 
physical  defects — his  lungs 
seemed  to  be  sound — and 
in  this  case  I  believed  the 
condition  to  be  a  remedi- 

viously  invalided  men  were  made  per-  able  one.  I  decided  to  use  my  own 
manently  well.  personal  judgment  on  the  case,  and  to 

Among  civilians,  it  depends  upon  each  obtain  for  him  a  “waiver,”  so  that  he 
individual’s  own  wisdom  and  initiative  might  enter  the  service  in  spite  of  his 
as  to  whether  he  shall  go  through  life  condition. 

semi-invalided  and  constantly  endan-  On  account  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
gered  from  hernia,  or  whether  by  a  very  striking  case,  and  because  I  had  re¬ 
safe  and  simple  operation,  he  shall  be  cruited  him,  I  took  a  special  interest  in 
made — like  the  Spruce  Division  men —  following  up  the  boy’s  history.  Three 
strong  and  whole.  months  later  I  saw'  him. 

He  was  hardly  recognizable.  He  had 
gained  twenty-five  pounds,  there  wras  a 
pink  in  his  cheeks,  and  he  had  an  energy 
that  was  astounding.  He 
was  jumping  all  over  the 
deck,  wanting  to  handle 
every  line  he  sawr,  full  of  pep 
and  ginger — and  as  I  learned, 
not  only  wanting  to  handl  • 
everything  on  his  round  of 
duties  in  the  morning,  but 
eager  to  handle  men  with  the 
gloves  in  the  afternoon  bouts. 

As  soon  as  it  had  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  a  full  bacterio¬ 
logical  examination,  his  case 
had  been  diagnosed  as  hook¬ 
worm,  and  measures  taken 
at  once  to  get  the  parasites 
out  of  his  system — a  more  or 
less  simple  procedure.  Other 

A  NAVAL  OFFICER'S  STORY  special  mt£  S.foL  NiAeakh 

H/E  WERE  cruising  along  the  Alls-  had  built  up  from  regular  hours,  fresh 
sissippi,  and  had  put  in  at  one  of  air,  prescribed  exercises,  wholesome 
the  ports  on  the  river.  I  was  a  medical  food  and  enough  of  it — and  food  pre¬ 
officer,  and  happened  to  be  on  recruiting  pared  under  sanitary  conditions,  which 
duty  at  the  time.  I  remember  the  oc-  is  not  always  true  of  the  cooking  in  the 
casion  very  distinctly,  for  the  reason  South — and  plenty  of  sleep, 
that  I  recruited  a  young  fellow  on  whom  This  is  the  story  of  just  one  boy, 
I  took  a  particularly  big  chance.  whom  we  happened  to  recruit  from  the 

He  was  from  the  swamps  of  Missis-  swamps  of  Mississippi,  but  through  it 
sippi — washed  out,  pallid,  languid.  His  (and  if  I  have  seen  one  case  of  this  sort 
speech  wras  drawling  and  lacking  in  I  have  seen  thousands) ,  the  Navy  makes 
force.  In  the  Sick  Bay  (the  room  for  a  demonstration  to  all  civilians.  It  is  a 
medical  examination)  he  leaned  against  silent  plea  to  men  and  women  who  are 
my  desk,  in  a  manner  showing  a  underweight  and  lacking  in  energy,  that 

they  seek  medical  examination,  and 


treatment  if  necessary,  and  then 
follow  in  their  own  lives  such  a 
hygienic  regimen  as  the  Navy  sup¬ 
plied  for  this  particular  risky  re¬ 
cruit. 

A  RED  CROSS 
HEALTH  CENTRE 

HE  HAD  a  little  old  farm,  way 
down  in  Cumberland  County,  a 
rural  district  of  Maine.  The  farm 
wasn’t  doing  very  well.  He  couldn’t 
seem  to  ( Continued  on  Page  78) 
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Although  he  was  born  in 
a  bamboo  hut  set  on  posts 


MEMGUMBAN 
GETS  THE  IDEA 


CTEN  to  the  tale  of  Memgum- 
ban,  American  citizen  with 
a  question  mark,  and  what 
happened  when  Unde  Sam 
got  after  him  without  any  question 
mark. 

Memgumban  was  a  perfect  gentleman 
according  to  his  lights.  Being  bom  in 
a  bamboo  hut  set  on  posts  above  a  marsh 
on  Ulana  Bay,  in  Mindanao,  he  early 
acquired  the  customs  of  the  country, 
which,  some  seventeen  years  ago,  were 
distinctly  Moro.  Being  the  brightest 
boy  in  the  village,  he  followed  said  cus¬ 
toms  with  vim  and  ingenuity.  On  his 
eleventh  birthday  he  kicked  a  perfectly 
nice  little  girl  into  the  pool  behind  the 
dato's  house  and  stood  around  until  the 
old  crocodile  of  the  pool  performed  an 
act  of  benevolent  assimilation  on  the 
little  girl.  Then  he  went  home  and 
tattooed  his  arm  as  the  hill  men  do  when 
they  “get  their  man.”  Then  and  there 
began  the  woes  of  Memgumban. 

The  dato  gave  Memgumban  a  terrible 
beating.  Not  because  he  objected  to 
crocodiles  eating  little  girls!  Oh,  never! 
But  he  knew  that  the  hated  Americans 
down  at  Zamboanga  would  get  wind  of 
the  banquet  and  set  a  watch  on  the  vil¬ 
lage  and  make  life  miserable  for  all 
Moros,  who  could  then  do  nothing  more 
reckless  than  to  sit  around  and  listen 
to  time  passing.  Memgumban,  learn¬ 
ing  all  this  between  the  thumps,  con¬ 
ceived  a  deep  hatred  for  the  Americans. 

Nor  was  his  grudge  softened  on  the 
day  when  three  boats  of  Americans 
came  up  the  bay,  on  the  trail  of  some 
robbers,  and  camped  for  the  night  in  his 
village.  One  of  the  soldiers  pointed  at 
him  and  said  to  his  officer:  “That’s 
the  little  devil  who  pushed  a  girl  into 
the  crocodile  last  month.”  The  officer 
took  Memgumban’s  ear  and  said: 
“We  don’t  like  little  boys  who  do  such 
things.  I  was  going  to  take  you  along 
•with  me  back  in  the  hills,  to  show  me 
the  trails.  And  I  would  have  paid  you 
well.  But  now  I  cannot.  I  shall  find 
some  other  boy.  But  if  you  stay  good 
for  a  long  time,  maybe  I  shall  give  you 
a  chance  again.” 

Bitter  was  Memgumban’s  heart,  as 
the  company  vanished  hillward.  And 
sore  was  his  back,  for  the  dato  had  barn- 
booed  him  again;  after  which  he  set  the 
erring  youth  at  work  preparing  vino 
to  sell  to  the  soldiers  when  they  came 
back.  Memgumban  was  loath  to  aid  in 
thus  contributing  to  the  joy  and  com- 
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I llustrated  by  N.  C.  Wyeth 


fort  of  the  hated  Americans,  but  he 
changed  his  mind  after  sampling  the 
vino.  He  took  the  smallest  sip  of  it 
and  concluded,  even  as  you  would,  that 
it  would  have  been  a  splendid  rat  poison 
but  for  the  fact  that  no  self-respecting 
rat  would  touch  it.  And  he  learned 
from  the  dato  that  the  stuff  must  be 
sold  in  secrecy,  for  the  Lieutenant 
would  punish  terribly  anybody  caught 
slipping  it  to  soldiers.  Thereupon  Mem¬ 
gumban  threw  himself  into  the  work 
with  ardor  and  added  to  the  spoiled 
cocoanut  milk,  which  is  the  basis  of 
vino  out  there,  a  little  of  every  liquid 
thing  he  could  find  around  the  village. 

After  many  days,  back  came  the 
Americans,  -with  the  robbers  well 
lashed.  They  camped  on  the  rim  of 
the  village,  and  by  moon-up  Memgum¬ 
ban.  lurking  in  a  thicket  had  sold  eleven 
bottles  of  his  vino.  As  he  was  slip¬ 
ping  the  twelfth  to  a  thirsty  giant  who 
had  tossed  his  coin  into  the  thicket, 
Memgumban  observed  lively  doings  in 
the  camp.  Certain  of  his  customers 
were  cracking  one  anothers’  skulls  with 
their  rifle  butts,  while  others  stood 
around  and  whooped.  Memgumban 
was  pondering  over  the  peculiar  social 
customs  of  white  people,  when  some¬ 
thing  hard  closed  around  his  neck  and 
jerked  him  from  his  thicket. 

It  was  the  Lieutenant.  The  one  who 
had  scolded  him  about  the  crocodile 
affair. 

“You  brown  devil?”  said  he.  “Poi¬ 
soning  my  men,  eh !  We’ll  give  you  a 
lesson — ” 

Memgumban  wished  no  education. 
He  swung  a  bottle  at  the  officer’s  head, 
swift  as  only  a  Moro  can  move.  As  the 
Lieutenant  lurched  limply  and  shrivelled 
up  on  the  grass,  Memgumban  struck 
out  for  the  high  hills.  He  was  dis¬ 
inclined  to  meet  his  dato  in  open  debate 
on  the  question  of  thumping  American 
officers  with  bottles. 

Every  Moro  is  half  man,  half  fish. 
Drive  him  from  surf  and  reef,  and  you 
outrage  the  better  half  of  him.  And  a 
spirit  thus  outraged  grows  very  sour 
in  time.  Memgumban  back  in  the 
steamy  hills  was  unhappy.  The  hills 
were  sadly  unimproved  real  estate. 
Trees  full  of  pythons.  Jungles  swarm¬ 
ing  with  nasty  little  hill  dwarfs  who 


blew  poisoned  arrows  at  you  as  a 
pastime.  Mosquitoes  that  poisoned 
a  fellow  like  smallpox.  Crocodiles 
with  no  manners.  No  fine  fish.  No 
lazy  beaches  to  stretch  one’s  legs  on 
and  doze.  No  lime  for  the  chewing  of 
betel  nut.  And  very,  very  lonely. 
That  is,  except  for  the  terrible  Ameri¬ 
cans,  who  kept  hot  on  Memgumban’s 
trail.  Month  in,  month  out,  every  day 
was  moving  day,  thanks  to  those  fel¬ 
lows.  Memgumban  couldn’t  drop  in 
on  a  village  without  being  interviewed 
by  the  Committee  of  Information, 
which  told  him  that  the  price  the 
Americans  had  set  on  him,  dead  or 
alive,  made  him  a  most  attractive  pro¬ 
position.  Generally  Memgumban  was 
quicker  with  the  kris  and  got  back  into 
the  jungle  with  a  mere  scratch  or  two. 
But  his  soul  fermented  worse  than  the 
vino  he  had  sold,  and  the  hate  he  bore 
all  Americans  became  a  fearful  and 
wonderful  hate. 

This  hide-and-seek  kept  up  several 
years.  It  made  a  man  of  Memgumban, 
strangte  to  say.  It  gave  him  a  cunning 
beyond  the  cunning  of  Moros.  It  made 
him  feel  important.  It  familiarized 
him  with  every  trail,  every  brook,  every 
hill  village  of  all  Mindanao.  It  taught 
him  half  a  hundred  dialects.  And  it 
thickened  his  tremendous  thighs  and 
arms  so  that  he  might  have  faced  a 
gorilla  without  fear.  All  of  which  led 
him  to  High  Destiny  one  morning  on 
Davao  Bay,  when  he  came  upon  Hsui 
Hsen,  famous  Chinese  slaver  and  dope 
peddler.  Hsui  Hsen  was  pushing 
through  the  cogon  grass  with  twenty 
sodden  hillmen  in  chains  behind  him; 
and  he  was  sorely  in  need  of  Help, 
Male.  For  the  hillmen  were  beginning 
to  sober  up,  and  the  American  patrol 
boat  off  shore  was  tooting  a  signal. 
Then  and  there  Memgumban  got  his 
first  steady  job  and  began  to  rise. 

Hsui  Hsen  knew  of  his  helper  by  re¬ 
pute,  and  he  learned  much  more  about 
him  in  the  following  months.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass,  after  a  year,  that  Hsui 
Hsen  took  on  Memgumban  as  full 
partner  and  found  fair  wives  for  him 
and  set  him  up  in  a  little  village  of  his 
own,  with  slaves  and  satellites.  And, 
as  Memgumban  grew  rich  by  raiding 
the  hill  villages  and  peddling  opium, 
he  began  to  turn  the  tables  on  the  hated 
Americans.  In  the  eighth  year  of  his 
exile  from  his  beloved  sea,  whose 
strands  he  scarcely  dared  visit,  because 
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“ Ahi!  If  he  hurts  so  much  as  the 
little  finger  of  my  captain,''  Mem- 
gumban  screamed,  “I  shall  tie  you 
to  an  ant  hill."  And  he  leaped 
at  the  Chinaman  with  his  kris 
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of  the  accursed  patrol  boats,  he  brought  are  needless.  For,  as  Memgumban,  well  skin!  The  strange  softness  of  her 
home  the  heads  of  three  American  disguised,  crawled  into  the  first  villageon  clasped  hands!  Yet  she  talked  to  him 
constabularymen;  and  great  was  the  his  route,  four  hardboiled  yeggs  of  the  as  man  to  man.  What  was  she  doing  in 
joy  in  the  village.  In  the  ninth  year,  Old  Constabulary  dropped  upon  him;  this  Government  building  anyhow? 
Memgumban  looted  three  of  those  and  when  he  came  to  he  was  in  the  bot-  “The  one  who  struck  down  Captain 
patrol  boats,  as  they  snaked  up  a  river,  tom  of  a  sleek  motor  boat,  a  bone  in  her  Everett  with  a  bottle?”  she  went  on 
then  scuttled  them.  teeth  and  a  crackling  flag  at  the  tip  of  politely. 

Hsui  Hsen  brought  news  that  this  her  tail  as  she  scooted  for  Zamboanga,  “I  struck  down  no  such  Captain.” 
raid  had  vexed  the  Americans.  “Com-  where  the  Americans  who  do  not  sleep  Memgumban  shot  back,  as  he  recalled 
ing  through  Butuan  the  other  day,”  and  cannot  forget  sit  in  judgment.  his  victim  had  been  a  Lieutenant, 
said  he  to  Memgumban,  “I  came  upon  They  hauled  Memgumban  into  a  What  if  he  could  establish  an  alibi? 

a  band  of  them.  And  they  cursed  me.  vast,  cool  room  before  a  man  and  a  “I  was  a  Lieutenant  in  those  days, 

But  of  you  they  said:  ‘Tell  the  dog  woman.  The  woman  gestured  toward  Gertrude.”  The  man  at  the  other  end 
Memgumban,  him  who  struck  down  a  chair,  and  a  hard-boiled  yegg  ordered  of  the  desk  spoke  up.  “Don’t  remem- 
our  Lieutenant  back  on  Illana  Bay,  that  Memgumban  to  sit  down.  Memgum-  ber  me,  do  you,  Memgumban?  Guess 
soon  we  shall  catch  him.  And  we  shall  ban  eyed  the  chair  suspiciously  and  I  wouldn’t  recognize  you  either.  They 
stake  him  on  top  the  tallest  ant  hill  in  decided  that  it  was  a  cunning, instrument  tell  me  you’re  a  giant.  Step  up  nearer 
Mindanao,  and  when  his  bones  are  of  torture,  perhaps  a  trap  in  which  to  and  let  me  feel  your  arms.” 

cleaned,  we  shall  whittle  them  into  lock  him,  the  better  to  carry  him  off  to  Memgumban  gazed  hard  at  the  man. 

toothpicks  for  ourselves?”  the  ant  hill  that  awaited  him.  He  re-  A  tall,  gaunt  form  he  was.  His  face 

Memgumban  laughed.  “Let  them  fused  to  sit  down.  was  a  strange  calm,  an  uncanny  calm 

rage.  Their  day  is  brief.  Even  now  The  woman  smiled  and,  in  slow,  halt-  like  that  of  those  weird  cities  of  coral 
I  am  planning  to  drive  all  their  evil  ing  Malay,  said:  “You  are  the  famous  which  Memgumban  had  often  visited 
race  from  our  island.  I  have  wealth  Memgumban!”  under  Sulu  Sea.  It  was  the  calm  of 

have  powerful  Memgumban  eyed  her  uncertainly,  sunless  places,  where  Life  fears  to  bestir 
will  join  The  odd  white-and-rose  beauty  of  her  itself  lest  it  stumble  and  fall.  Over  the 

eyes  ran  a  glowering 


now,  Hsui  Hsen.  I 
friends:  I  know  our 
me  in  wiping  out 
these  invaders.” 

“I  have  long  wait¬ 
ed  for  you  to  say 
this.”  Hsui  Hsen 
smiled.  “YTou  are 
the  man  to  do  it. 
And  I  am  the  one  to 
help  you.  Ask  me  for 
anything,  and  you 
shall  have  it.  I  have 
powerful  friends  on 
China  Coast  who 
wish  to  see  these 
Americans  driven  out 
too.  Go  to  the  work, 
Memgumban.  But, 
cautiously,  good 
friend.  For  these 
Americans  never 
sleep  and  cannot  for¬ 
get.  And  their  wealth 
is  beyond  belief,  as 
is  their  cunning.” 

“Even  this  night,” 
said  Memgumban,  “I 
am  going  to  my 
wives’  parents  on  Il¬ 
lana  Bay,  to  arrange 
a  mighty  blow.  I 
shall - ” 


people 


LINCOLN 


IN  AMERICA,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  nine, 
a  nrinrf*  nf  ttip  r»f>nnl<=>  wan  Barn  Swiftly  through 


“Do  not  tell  me.” 
Hsui  Hsen  lifted  a 
quick  finger.  “For 
the  Americans  have 
eyes  and  ears  every¬ 
where  except  inside 
your  own  head  and 
mine.” 

That  night,  the 
now  great  Memgum¬ 
ban  slipped  off  to  Il¬ 
lana  Bay,  to  carry 
out  the  rebellion.  He 
had  shaped  all  details 
in  these  years  of 
waiting  and  hiding. 
He  would  get  the 
eighteen  datos  of  the 
Samal  Laut  to  smug¬ 
gle  in  the  guns  Hsui 
Hsen  could  buy  in 
Shanghai,  and  they — 

But  further  details 


a  prince  of  the  people  was  born, 
the  night,  the  Spirit  of  America  traveled  to  carry  him 
gifts. 

“I  shall  give  him  the  height  and  serenity  of  my 
mountains.  He  will  tower  above  all  men.  They  shall 
see  him  and  know  him. 

“Into  his  arms  I  will  put  the  sinewy  strength  of  the 
branches  of  the  trees  of  the  forest.  They  will  be  gentle 
enough  to  cradle  a  race  and  powerful  enough  to  crush 
a  giant. 

“His  eyes  will  see  me  always  in  a  vision.  He  will 
follow  my  call. 

“I  shall  give  him  the  heart  of  a  people.  It  will  beat 
true  with  theirs. 

“I  shall  make  him  the  gift  of  simplicity.  He  will 
think  directly,  speak  clearly,  live  simply.  The  people 
shall  see  and  understand  and  know  themselves,  simple 
pilgrims  of  the  earth,  fulfilling  the  destiny  of  mankind. 

“I  shall  endow  him  with  faith.  He  will  love  all 
people,  believe  in  all  people.  His  faith  in  them  will 
renew  their  faith  in  themselves  and  they  will  be  re¬ 
deemed. 

“I  shall  give  him  the  wisdom  of  Time  that  has  formed 
me,  for  I,  the  Spirit  of  America,  am  as  old  as  the  world 
and  as  young  as  this  baby. 

“Into  his  soul,  I  shall  pour  gold  in  its  purity  and  iron 
in  its  strength.  So  he  shall  stand  as  a  man  in  the  day 
of  his  trial. 

“A  glorious  task  I  lay  upon  this  child.  He  shall 
teach  the  brotherhood  of  man.  He  shall  hold  fast  to 
the  faith  of  the  Fathers.  He  shall  live  for  me,  die 
triumphantly  for  me.” 

So  Lincoln  was  born.  So  Lincoln  died,  true  to 
America. 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  those  who  stumbled  and  fell. 
He  was  brother  to  the  slave  in  the  market  place.  His 
heart  went  out  tc  the  soldier  wearied  on  the  march. 
He  understood  those  who  misunderstood. 

He  lived  out  the  vision  “with  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all.”  He  was  America.  He  is  Amer¬ 
ica,  America,  Brother  to  all  the  World. 

A.  P. 


scar  down  a  valley 
of  sunken  bones. 
Yes,  it  was  now  plain 
to  Memgumban  that 
they  had  brought 
him  here,  only  that 
his  victim  might  iden¬ 
tify  him  before  they 
led  him  to  the  ant 
hill.  He  did  not  re¬ 
sent  the  punishment; 
he  would  have  sent  to 
the  ants  any  man  who 
had  robbed  him  of 
sight. 

“Beggin’  yer  par¬ 
don,  Cap,”  spoke  up 
a  hardboiled  yegg, 
“but  the  boys  ast  me 
to  ask  you,  sir,  if  you 
wouldn’t  please  turn 
this  devil  over  to 
them  for  a  little  third 
degree  work.  You 
know  those  old  pals 
of  oum  he  killed  and 
beheaded.  Well,  we 
want  a  confession  and 

then - ” 

“Sorry,  Bill.”  The 


blind  Captain  set  his 
lips.  “But  those  days 
are  over.  We’ll  han¬ 
dle  him  the  new 
way.” 

“See  here,  Cap. 
Why,  damn  it  all, 
that  aint  right.” 
blurted  the  hard- 
boiled  one.  “He 
don’t  deserve  it.” 

“I  know  how  you 
feel,  boys.”  The  Cap¬ 
tain  smiled.  “I  used 
to  feel  so  myself. 
But  since  I’ve  been 
in  the  dark,  I  see 
better  than  I  used  to. 
The  new  way’s  best 
in  the  long  run.  Well, 
Memgumban,  you’ve 
led  us  a  merry  chase. 
You’re  the  smartest 
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Moro  in  Mindanao,  no  mistake.  You’re 
the  only  one  with  brains  enough  to 
scheme  a  new  rebellion.” 

“What  liar  has  said  this  of  me?” 
Memgumban  bared  his  betel-black 
teeth.  He  had  mentioned  that  re¬ 
bellion  to  no  soul  save  Hsui  Hsen 
and  a  few  of  his  nearest  relatives. 

“But  you  didn’t  have  quite  enough 
brains  to  do  the  cleverest  thing.”  The 
Captain  went  on  calmly.  “You  ought 
to  be  much  better  off  than  you  are. 
You  ought  to  be  rich  and  respected. 
You're  the  right  sort  of  man,  but  in 
bad.  It  isn’t  your  fault,  I  guess.  So 
Uncle  Sam  is  going  to  give  you  a  chance 
to  get  right.  He’s  sending  you  to  San 
Ramon.  You’ll  like  it  there.  Just  do 
as  they  tell  you,  and  you’ll  come  along 
fine.  Good-bye  and  good  luck!” 

HE  felt  his  way  around  the  desk, 
seized  Memgumban’s  hand,  and 
shook  it.  And  before  Memgumban  could 
imagine  what  it  all  meant,  the  hard- 
boiled  yeggs  had  him  in  an  automobile, 
and  they  were  rushing  over  a  glorious 
palm-fringed  road  that  glimpsed  the 
beloved  sea.  Memgumban  was  strain¬ 
ing  his  wits  to  divine  who  Uncle  Sam 
was  and  what  he  was  going  to  do  to 
him,  when  the  auto  whisked  through  a 
marvelous  cocoanut  grove  and  halted 
before  a  red  tiled  building  in  the  midst 
of  a  splendid  park. 

“This  is  surely  the  palace  of  the  great 
Dato  Sam,”  mused  Memgumban,  as  he 
observed  hundreds  of  men  moving  about 
under  the  trees  and  in  immense  gardens 
farther  off.  And  he  looked  anxiously 
around  for  the  ant  hill  to  which  they 
were  going  to  tie  him. 

Then  the  hardboiled  yegg  who  had 
hold  of  his  chains  gave  them  a  frightful 
twist,  cursed  him,  and  dragged  him  out. 
The  other  hardboiled  yeggs  showed 
their  teeth,  while  one  of  them  said  in 
mellow  Malay:  “You’ve  given  us  the 
slip  again,  bo.  But  just  you  wait! 
We’ll  get  you  yet!”  followed  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  words  not  Malay  and  generally 
not  printed. 

Some  days  later  a  very  much  flabber¬ 
gasted  gentleman  sat  beneath  a  cocoa- 
nut  palm  beside  a  new  acquaintance, 
one  Antonio  Rizal,  barber,  and  strug¬ 
gled  to  figure  the  lay  of  the  land.  Mem¬ 
gumban  thought  he  knew  every  spot  in 
|  Mindanao  and  all  about  it,  but  he  had 
i  never  heard,  save  vaguely,  of  the  Amer- 
,  icans'  great  prison  at  San  Ramon.  In 
this  respect,  he  was  on  a  par  with  a 
hundred  million  other  Americans,  who 
have  the  peculiar  habit  of  not  letting 
their  left  hand  know  what  their  right 
hand  is  doing.  He  had  supposed  San 
Ramon  to  be  the  usual  prison,  like  the 
old  Bilibid  at  Manila,  where,  in  the 
days  of  the  Spaniards,  men  were  locked 
in  windowless  pits  below  the  sea  and 
eaten  by  rats  while  they  slept.  But  this 
real  San  Ramon !  It  was  plainly  some 
monstrous  trick.  It  concealed  some 
terrible  torture.  For  outwardly  it  was 
lovelier  than  the  Paradise  of  Mohammed. 

They  had  given  him  a  neat  room  and 
a  clean  bed.  They  had  turned  him 
loose  with  other  so-called  prisoners  in 
the  glorious  grove,  where  a  teacher 
instructed  them  all  in  the  art  of  growing 


cocoanuts.  They  had  put  him  to  work 
in  the  garden  and  shown  him  many 
amazing  tricks  of  raising  fruits  and 
vegetables.  And  at  the  day’s  end  they 
brought  him  to  a  dining  hall  and  served 
—Allah!  what  food!  On  Illana  Bay, 
Memgumban  had  cooked  fish  in  one 
and  only  one  way;  he  would  split  the 
creature  and  lay  it  out  in  the  sun  to  dry, 
which  induced  the  outer  layer  to  rot 
vividly,  whereupon  he  would  scrape 
off  the  infamy  and  eat  the  rest.  But 
here  at  San  Ramon,  what  miracles  the 
cooks  worked  with  the  very  small  fish! 
And  all  those  vegetables! 

“It  hides  some  evil.”  Memgumban 
said  to  Antonio.  “These  American 
dogs  did  not  chase  me  for  years,  just 
to  catch  me  and  give  me  mackerel  and 
camotes.  But  what  are  they  up  to?” 

The  barber  laughed  mysteriously. 
“This  fine  food,”  he  whispered,  “is 
poisoned!  It  is  the  poison  of  leprosy. 
Years  after  you  leave  here,  you  will 
come  down  sick  and  never  know  what 
smote  you.” 

“Ahi!”  Memgumban  sucked  in  air. 
He  did  not  like  lepers.  He  had  seen 
the  Americans  once  packing  lepers  off 
to  the  colony  at  Culion;  all  in  all,  the 
ant  hill  was  better  than  leprosy.  The 
ants  are  so  much  quicker! 

“Others  are  poisoned  with  smallpox. 
Mark  you!  In  a  few  days,  they  will 
take  you  and  all  of  us  to  the  doctor’s, 
and  he  will  scratch  the  poison  into  your 
arm,  pretending  with  a  smile  that  he  is 
warding  off  the  disease.  Many’s  the 
man  I’ve  seen  come  from  San  Ramon, 
looking  well  and  happy,  and  within  a 
few  years’  time  fall  prey  to  the  viruelas. 
A  pleasant  den  they’ve  brought  you  to, 
my  poor  friend!” 

Memgumban  tried  to  dismiss  the 
horror.  It  was  too  loathsome.  But  a 
few  days  later,  sure  enough! — they 
herded  the  men  to  the  doctor’s  house, 
and  the  doctor  scratched  all  their  arms 
with  a  little  stick  and  spoke  even  as 
Antonio  had  said  he  would.  The  bar¬ 
ber  nodded  triumphantly,  as  they  came 
away.  Memgumban  said  nothing,  but 
back  in  the  shadows  of  the  cocoanut 
grove  he  swore  that,  before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  poison  had  stricken  him,  he  would 
strike  back  at  these  fiends.  And  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  favorite  wife  to 
tell  Hsui  Hsen  to  visit  him  as  soon  as 
possible. 

SOME  days  later,  while  Memgumban 
was  toiling  among  the  cocoanuts, 
up  came  Captain  Everett  and  his  wife 
Gertrude.  They  greeted  him  as  an  old 
friend  and  asked  if  all  went  well  with  him. 

“You  think  you  deceive  me  with  your 
pleasant  words.”  Memgumban  showed 
his  teeth.  “But  I  know  why  you  sent 
me  here.  You  have  poisoned  me,  but 
I  shall  strike  back!” 

“Ah,  yes,”  the  blind  man  nodded. 
“You  mean  the  little  stick  the  doctor 
scratched  you  with?” 

“You  know,  of  course!”  Memgumban 
sneered.  “You  made  the  poison.” 

“I’m  not  smart  enough,”  laughed  the 
Captain.  “But  I  do  know  that  I  need 
some  of  it  myself.  It  is  a  poison,  but 
not  the  sort  you  think.  Come  with  us 
and  watch  the  doctor  poison  me.” 


Now  Memgumban,  unlike  the  aver¬ 
age  Malay  and  Oriental,  had  that  pre¬ 
cious  itch  which  men  call  curiosity. 
So,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  went  along 
and  watched  the  vaccinating.  And  he 
listened  to  the  Captain  as  he  explained 
what  the  poison  did. 

“The  Americans  are  clever  liars,” 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Very  well,”  the  Captain  laughed. 
“Now  let  me  tell  you  why  I  came  up  to 
see  you  to-day.  Recall  Baras,  that 
village  up  near  your  old  home  on  Illana 
Bay?  Well,  some  friends  of  mine  will 
soon  start  a  big  cocoanut  plantation 
near  it.  I  told  them  about  you,  and 
they  sent  me  to  ask  you  to  come  and 
work  for  them  as  soon  as  you  have 
learned  all  about  cocoanuts  and  garden¬ 
ing  here.  They  will  make  you  chief  of 
the  three  plantation  villages.  They 
will  give  you  a  fine  house  and  five  ser¬ 
vants  and  a  motor  boat,  and  they  will 
pay  you  one  hundred  gold  dollars  on 
the  first  day  of  each  month.  Will  you 
come,  in  a  year  or  two,  if  I  can  get  you 
out  of  here !” 

Memgumban  looked  hard  at  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  wife.  She  was  smiling.  Then  he 
sneered  again.  “Another  trick!  I  do 
not  see  through  it,  but  I  smell  it  and 
shall  not  walk  into  it.” 

With  that  he  walked  off  brusquely, 
while  Gertrude  said  to  her  husband: 
“Dear  boy,  we’re  moving  too  fast  with 
him.  Better  give  him  another  six 
months  here,  before  you  ask  him  again.” 

“I’m  afraid  you’re  right,”  sighed  the 
blind  man.  “Take  me  to  the  super¬ 
intendent,  honey.  I  want  to  tell  him 
some  things  about  the  chap.” 

“AS  for  Memgumban,  he  joined  An- 
UY  tonio,  the  barber,  and  told  him  of 
these  strange  Americans  lies.  The  bar¬ 
ber  chuckled,  then  leered:  “But  my  dear 
friend,  I*  see  they  have  poisoned  you 
with  something  worse  than  leprosy 
and  smallpox.  They  have  made  you 
latah .” 

“Eh!  Me  latah?”  Memgumban 
snarled.  “How  so  now?”  And  a  pro¬ 
found  fury  possessed  him.  He  knew 
what  a  latah  victim  was.  Only  Malays 
go  latah.  It  is  a  kind  of  insanity  in 
which  they  ape  all  sights  and  sounds 
about  them.  It  is  a  most  embarrassing 
affliction.  The  little  children  use  you 
as  a  free  show.  They  make  faces  at 
you,  and  you  make  them  back.  They 
sing  out  silly  things,  and  you  echo 
them  vacantly.  For  a  man  of  dignity 
and  high  repute,  it  is  the  most  debasing 
of  all  fates. 

“Why,”  said  Antonio.  “There  you 
stood  with  this  fiend  Americano,  alone 
far  out  in  the  grove.  You  could  have 
throttled  him  while  his  wife  shrieked 
five  times.  Or  you  could  have  throttled 
her  first,  to  quiet  her,  and  then  the 
blind  man.  And  what  did  you  do? 
You  talked  with  them  in  a  friendly  way, 
because  they  talked  so  to  you.  So  it 
goes  with  most  of  the  wretches  in  this 
prison.  Notice  how  they  all  act  sweet 
toward  the  Americans?  Almost  have 
they  become  Americans.  They  ape 
American  ways.  Even  stem  old  datos 
do!  They  are  all  monkeys  and  parrots 
to  these  foreigners!  Evil  days!” 
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‘If  he  comes  again,  I  shall  slay  him 
n  sight,”  raged  Memgumban. 

Hsui  Hsen  came  at  length  in  a  magni- 
icent  American  automobile.  He  lis- 
ened  to  Memgumban  patiently,  then 
aid:  “Rizal  is  a  fool.  The  Americans 
re  not  poisoning  you.  They  are  too 
lever.  They  have  mastered  the  art 
>f  turning  men  against  their  own  kind, 
rhey  bribe  and  coax.  It  was  they  who 
von  over  my  old  servant  Mimbi.  He 
oined  one  of  their  accursed  religions, 
hen  listened  to  you  and  me  and  re¬ 
torted  your  rebellion  to  the  American 
nissionaries  at  Butuan.  And  they  re¬ 
ported  to  this  Captain  Everett,  who  is 
;he  sharpest  eye  in  all  the  land,  though 
blind.  A  man  of  unbelievable  cunning.” 

“I  slay  lim  on  sight,”  foamed  Mem¬ 
gumban. 


Memgumban,  back  in  the  steamy  hills,  was  unhappy  . 

full  of  pythons,  jungles  swarming  with  nas:y  li  tie  nil . 


“Not  if  you  wish  great  success  and 
freedom,”  said  Hsui  Hsen.  I  have 
<  reater  plans  for  you.’ 

“If  they  crush  these  Americans,  1 

will  listen  to  them.” 

“They  will.”  Hsui  Hsen  looked 
cautiously  about  for  eavesdroppers. 
“In  another  few  months  there  will  be 
a  great  war  on  the  world  s  other  side. 
My  friends  in  Shanghai  say  so.  They 
wish  then  to  cause  these  Americans  as 
much  trouble  as  possible.  I  have  told 
them  of  you,  and  they  stand  ready  to 
back  your  great  rebellion.” 

“But  I  am  a  prisons:  here,”  moaned 


Memgumban 

“Captain  Everett  really  wants  you 
to  go  up  to  that  plantation  near  Baras. 
He  wants  you  to  be  his  friend  and  help 
him  get  rich.  Now  do  you  play  the 
game  of  friendship  with  him.  Leam 
your  English  speech  better.  Seek  the 
post  at  the  plantation.  Do  whatever 
Everett  wishes.  Then  listen !  Listen 
as  baboi,  the  wild  hog,  listens  in  the 
jungle  night  The  Americans  talk 
much  of  their  plans.  Their  waves  chat¬ 
ter.  There  is  much  you  must  learn 
about  the  Americans  plans,  their 
powd  sr  supplies,  and  other  things. 
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up  to  us  to  win  new  friends  and  to  treat 

he  hills  were  sadly  unimproved  real  estate.  Trees  them  on  the  level  as  friends.  That’s 

warfsivho  blew  poisoned  arrows  at  you  as  a  pastime  why  I  want  to  take  Memgumban  for  a 

little  auto  ride  next  Sunday  over  week 
end.” 

ommunicate  all  this  only  to  me.  Send  blind  Captain.  “He’s  a  Moro  in  a  “Eh !”  the  Superintendent  babbled, 

ord  through  old  Rizal,  the  barber,  million.  Men  have  been  bringing  me  “A  hunch,  nothing  more,”  laughed 

hen  you  have  news.  He  will  soon  be  all  the  facts  about  him  ever  since  he  the  Captain.  “Now  don’t  make  me 
it  of  here.  When  the  hour  is  ripe,  hit  me  with  that  bottle.  I’ve  put  them  draw  diagrams.  I’ll  be  responsible  for 
e  shall  deliver  you  from  this  bondage,  together  a  hundred  times,  and  they  your  prisoner.” 

nd  then  you  shall  strike !”  always  spell  the  same  thing.  He’s  ten  Now  the  Superintendent  knew  of  the 

A  new  light  shone  in  Memgumban’s  times  the  Sultan  of  Sulu,  above  the  ears.  Captain’s  hunches,  which  were  famous 
ce.  “I  shall  so  do,”  he  rumbled.  And  we’re  in  luck  to  win  him.  Time’s  from  Tawi  Tawi  to  Leyte;  so  he  let 
Thus  Memgumban  became  the  model  coming  when  we’ll  need  him  badly.  Memgumban  go,  much  to  the  scandal 
"isoner  at  San  Ramon,  to  the  bewilder-  There’s  something  brewing.  I  wish  I  of  all  civilize  Mindanao.  Hardboiled 

ent  of  the  Superintendent.  The  knew  what.  Too  much  coming  and  yeggs  prayed  for  the  Everetts.  Gos- 

veretts,  who  came  up  on  the  first  of  going.  Too  many  strangers  dropping  sips  wept  over  their  untimely  end  to 
rery  month,  were  as  happy  as  children  in.  Too  many  new  guns  being  seized  come.  High-up  officers  raced  out  to 
<'er  the  news.  up  country.  I  don’t  like  it.  We’ve  San  Ramon  and  threatened  the  Superir.- 

"I  knew  he’d  come  around,”  said  the  got  new  enemies  somewhere,  and  it’s  tendent  with  ( Continued  on  Pci"e  70) 
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It's  mighty  good  as  it  is 
but  it  ought  to  be  a 


Some  true  tales  of 'folks 


A  SPEECH  THAT 
WAS  NEVER  MADE 


By  Eugene  K.  Campbell 


IT  IS  one  of  the  beliefs  of  Charles 
M.  Schwab,  the  steel  man,  that 
America  might  be  considerably  bet¬ 
ter  if  more  of  her  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  practiced  the  old-fashioned  virtue 
of  humility. 

Like  every  man  who  -has  built  his 
own  place  and  fortune,  it  is  his  custom 
to  speak  right  up  when  he  is  on  his  own 
ground  and  the  matter  in  hand  is  metals 
or  organization  or  ships  or  any  one  of 
the  subjects  which  he  understands 
through  and  through.  But  the  sudden- 
ess  with  which  authority  falls  from 
him  when  the  topic  or  occasion  is  an¬ 
other  man’s,  would  print  well  in  the 
pages  of  a  text-book  for  the  emulation 
of  the  youth  of  the  land. 

Last  autumn  when  Cardinal  Mercier 
was  a  visitor  in  this  country  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Society  had  him  as  their  guest 
at  luncheon  in  a  New  York  hotel.  Mr. 
Schwab,  who  is  president  of  the  society, 
acted  as  toastmaster,  and  so  it  was  in 
order  for  him  to  deliver  the  speech  of 
welcome  and  appreciation. 

He  put  a  good  deal  of  thought  and 
preparation  into  it,  and  after  consulting 
with  some  other  foremost  Pennsyl¬ 
vanians  decided  that  it  would  not  be 
improper  to  let  the  Cardinal  know  the 
precise  extent  to  which  Pennsylvania, 
with  her  great  resources  in  iron  and 


steel,  had  been  able  to  further  the 
principal  business  of  the  war.  This 
was  not  out  of  keeping  with  his  notion 
of  the  necessity  for  humility;  it  was  his 
aim  to  do  justice  to  the  people  of  his 
State  and,  in  the  recital  of  what  they 
had  been  able  to  do  convey  to  their 
guest  a  sense  of  special  warmth  in  their 
welcome. 

He  had  never  met  Cardinal  Mercier 
before  the  day  of  the  luncheon  and 
they  were  introduced  in  a  reception 
room  fifteen  minutes  before  it  began. 
The  Cardinal  had  then  been  in  this 
country  about  five  weeks.  Men  stand¬ 
ing  about  who  had  met  him  before  and 
had  seen  the  effect  he  made  on  every 
person  or  audience  he  spoke  to  ob¬ 
served  with  interest  while  he  and  Mr. 
Schwab  moved  to  a  corner  together  and 
fell  into  earnest  talk. 

Afterward  from  the  herd  of  the 
speakers  table  Mr.  Schwab  delivered 
this  succinct  masterpiece; 


“Ladies  and  Gentlemen;  I  am 
going  to  hold  you  only  long  enough 
to-day  to  lay  the  foundation  lor  a 
confession  and  then  make  the  con¬ 
fession. 

“In  the  steel  business  we  learn 
two  lessons  early.  One  is  prep¬ 
aration.  The  other  is  that  if, 
after  you  have  designed  and  built 
something,  putting  time  and  toil 
and  money  into  it,  only  to  dis¬ 
cover  when  it  is  all  set  up  that  it 
won’t  -do— scrap  it  and  forget  it. 
So  much  for  foundation;  now  for 
confession. 

“There  are  friends  of  mine  who 
have  been  kind  enough  to  tell  me 
they  thought  me  a  good  extem¬ 
poraneous  speaker.  Somebody’s 
been  trifling  with  them — never 
mind  who.  Let  me  confess  that 
everyr  after-dinner  speech  I  ever 
made  was  the  result  of  painful 
preparation,  and  that  tne  one  I 
brought  here  in  my  pocket  to-day 
cost  me  long  hours  of  effort.  You 
are  not  to  hear  it,  because  it  is  in 
a  waste-paper  basket  in  a  room 
outside.  I  threw  it  there  after 
I  had  talked  for  fifteen  minutes 
to  the  great  priest  and  patriot 
who  honors  us  as  our  guest, to-day. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen — His  Em¬ 
inence,  Cardinal  Mercier  of  Bel¬ 
gium.” 

The  men  and  women  present 
nearly  all  of  them  of  the  preferred 
walks  of  life,  and  not  at  all  the 
manner  of  audience  that  k 
stirred  easily',  applauded,  a 
little  bewildered — and  presently  for¬ 
got  Air.  Schwab.  For  their  guest  arose 
and  smiled  at  them  and  said  that  he  toe 
would  detain  them  only  briefly.  Ther 
he-  talked  to  them  for  an  hour  and  a 
half.  He  spoke  to  them  quite  simph 
of  Belgium  and  her  sorrows  and  hi: 
share  in  them,  and  an  imperishable 
spiritual  victory'  and  his  share  in  that 
And  when  he  had  concluded  they  stooe 
shouting  and  cheering,  restored  one 
more  to  the  faith  of  their  childhood;  tha 
in  the  long  reckoning  honesty  and  trutl 
and  justice  must  inevitably  prevail  ii  I 
this  world. 

Schwab  while  they  were  still  up 
roarious  plucked  a  friend  by  the  coz 
sleeve: 

“And  they  wanted  me  to  teM  hin 
Bill,  how  many  guns  we  sent.  I  wor 
der  if  they  care  now  who  sent  the  gun 
or  how  many  thousand  guns  there  wer 
so  long — thank  God — as  they  gc 
there.” 
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Ij  you  love  your  country 
you'll  want  to  help  it 

AMERICA 

and  things  that  show  a  people  s  heart 


A  FRIEND 
IN  DEED 


By  Van  Vechten  Hostetter 

SAMUEL  ORNER,  of  German¬ 
town,  an  outlying  section  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  is  here  seen  laughing  at 
the  idea  of  being  photographed 
merely  because  he  did  a  week’s  work 
to  earn  an  outing  at  the  seashore  and 
then  gave  the  outing  to  a  friend  of  his. 
The  friend  is  accustomed  to  give  his 
own  earnings  to  his  mother,  who  needs 
them,  so  Sammy  attended  to  that  also. 

Sammy  is  a  member  of  the  German¬ 
town  Boy’s  Club  and  a  mascot  of  the 
club’s  “Varsity”  baseball  team.  Among 
the  club’s  institutions  is  a  Summer 
hotel  at  Ocean  City,  where  every  boy 
may  go  for  a  week  and  send  his  mother 
and  sister,  too,  if  he  earns  the  money  to 
pay  the  hotel  bill,  $6.00  a  week  a  per¬ 
son — which  is  very  reasonable,  as  any¬ 
one  who  ha;  visited  the  seashore  will 
agree. 

Sammy  earned  his  $6.00  by  helping 
conduct  the  swimming  pool  at  the  Ger¬ 
mantown  clubhouse,  and  had  a  glorious 
week  at  Ocean  City. 

On  returning  he  asked  to  repeat  the 
entire  performance,  which  would  hardly 
do,  because  other  boys  wanted  the  op¬ 
portunity.  “I  don’t  want  to  go  to  the 
shore  again  myself,”  Sammy  explained. 
“I  only  want  to  work  and  give  the 
money  to  Jimmy  and  let  him  go.  He 
can’t  afford  it.  He  works  down  at  the 
drug  store.  His  boss  will  give  him  a 
week  off  for  vacation,  and  pay  too,  but 
he  has  to  give  the  pay  to  his  folks,  be¬ 
cause  they  need  it.” 

So  Sammy  was  allowed  to  work  and 
Jimmy’s  mother  got  the  money  for  it 
and  he  had  his  outing  at  the  shore. 

Sammy  is  the  only  boy  in  the  club 
who  has  worked  for  a  seashore  sojourn 
for  a  friend,  but  scores  of  his  fellows 
have  done  as  much  for  mothers  and 
sisters.  The  lads  see  to  it  that  their 
“women  folks”  get  the  benefits  of  ocean 
breezes  and  surf  bathing. 

The  Germantown  Boy’s  Club  was 
founded  thirty-two  years  ago  by  the 
Germantown  Woman’s  Christian  Tem¬ 
perance  Union,  the  theory  being  that 
somebody  besides  the  saloon  keepers 
should  be  interested  in  the  youths  and 
boys  of  the  community. 

The  club  house,  with  its  spacious 


grounds,  is  worth  about  $125,000.  There 
are  playrooms,  an  auditorium,  a  gym¬ 
nasium,  indoor  and  outdoor  pools  and 
acres  of  land  on  which  boys  grow  vege¬ 
tables  for  their  own  homes  and  the  club ’s 
summer  hotel.  There  are  a  band,  an 
orchestra,  a  dramatic  society,  a  track 
team  and  nineteen  baseball  nines. 

A  DREAM 
COME  TRUE 

By  Jesse  E.  Moorland 

THERE  are  big  moments,  great 
moments,  holy  moments  in  the 
lives  of  almost  every  man — per¬ 
haps  every  one,  and  there  has  been  one 
in  mine,  humble  as  it  has  been. 

It  was  a  moment,  too,  connected 
with  the  greatest  event  in  the  history 
of  the  colored  race  in  the  United  States, 
excepting  the  Emancipation  Proclama¬ 
tion. 

I  am  a  colored  man,  although  of  mixed 
blood,  and  my  life  work  has  been  among 
my  own  people.  At  one  time  in  this 
work  I  was  in  Chicago ,  and  spent  weeks 
making  a  study  and  a  survey  of  the 
colored  population  of  the  city,  especially 
in  relation  to  schools,  churches  and 
social  conditions.  In  the  course  of  it 
I  met  Mr.  L.  Wilbur  Messer,  General 


Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Chicago, 
and  we  discussed  the  possibilities  of 
improvement,  which  at  that  time  ap¬ 
peared  not  to  be  good.  A  number  of 
years  after  that  Mr.  Messer  was  at  the 
head  of  the  movement  to  raise  $  1 ,000,000 
for  the  extension  of  the  work  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Chicago.  Raising  a 
million  dollars  in  those  days  was  a 
tremendous  project,  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  local  project  undertaken  up  to 
tnat  time. 

Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald  was  one  of  the 
very  rich  men  of  the  city.  Also  he  was 
known  as  public-spirited  and  especially 
generous  in  his  donations  to  charitable 
and  social  betterment  projects.  Natur¬ 
ally  Mr.  Messer  and  his  assistants  ap¬ 
proached  Mr.  Rosenwald  to  request 
assistance  in  their  project.  They  were 
met  with  genial  kindness  but  with  a 
polite  refusal.  The  committee  was  re¬ 
tiring  when  Mr.  Rosenwald,  with  his 
pleasant,  jocular,  but  not  joking  manner 
remarked:  “I’ll  tell  you  what  I  will 
do.  I  will  give  you  $25,000  for  a  build¬ 
ing  for  colored  men  on  the  South  Side 
of  Chicago,  if  you  will  raise  $75,000  for 
the  same  purpose.” 

Mr.  Messer  thanked  him  warmly  but 
explained  that,  with  the  million  dollar 
campaign  on,  it  would  be  impractical 
to  attempt  a  subsidiary  campaign,  but 
said  he  would  remember  the  offer  later. 

The  matter  stood  that  way  for  some 
time,  until  in  December,  1910,  Mr.  Mes¬ 
ser  wrote  asking  me  to  come  to  Chicago 
and  start  work  on  a  campaign  to  raise 
money  to  erect  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building 
for  colored  men.  I  hurried  there, 
rented  a  little  store  at  3330  State 
Street,  put  in  a  desk  and  went  to  work, 
interviewing  the  leaders,  especially  the 
ministers  and  teachers,  and  meeting 
little  encouragement  until  one  day  Mr. 
Messer  telephoned  me  saying  that  Mr. 
Rosenwald  had  asked  us  to  take  lunch¬ 
eon  with  him. 

That  was  the  day  to  which  I  refer 
as  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the 
colored  race  since  the  Emancipation. 
Mr.  Messer,  his  secretary,  and  I  met 
Mr.  Rosenwald  and  his  secretary,  Mr. 
Loeb.  Mr.  Rosenwald  is  a  jolly,  whole¬ 
some  man,  vitally  interested  in  many 
things.  After  a  time  he  turned  to  me 
and  talked  of  the  colored  people  in  the 
United  States,  showing  himself  sur¬ 
prisingly  well-posted  concerning  us  and 
our  advances  and  our  difficulties.  He 
encouraged  me  to  tell  him  of  the  work 
I  had  been  doing.  He  is  one  of  those 
men  who  compel  {Continued,  on  Page  76) 
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cadence,  of  their  drill  is  beautiful  -  men  of  fourteen  nationalities 


SOLDIERS  OF  CITIZENSHIP 

How  Army  Yeast  Js  Working  in  the  Melting  Pot 


THE  get-busy  bugle’s  silvery  in¬ 
sistency  awakens  the  little  echoes 
that  play  among  the  barracks  of 
the  great  military  city  that  was 
Camp  Upton.  It  is  like  the  voice  of  an 
eager  mother  summoning  her  scattered 
children. 

Immediately  I  see  coming,  at  run  or 
dog  trot,  buttoning  tunics,  settling  caps, 
Enlisted  Men  Pedro  Araez,  Sylvestra 
Balchunas,  Arezio  Aurecchio,  Jules  Bou¬ 
tin,  Oasge  Christiansen,  Kusti  Franti, 
Odilian  Gosselim  and  Walter  Hucko. 

And  with  them  are  Angelo  Intilli, 
Henry  Jurk,  David  King,  John  Klok, 
Norman  Kormain,  Eugene  Kristimsen, 
Frank  Kristopolous,  Johannes  Lenferink, 
Fidel  Martin,  Gurt  Mistrioty  and  Attilio 
Marzi. 

Also  in  this  bunch,  swiftly  shuffling 
through  the  Autumn  leaves,  are  Michael 
Myatowych,  Francisco  Pungi,  Joseph 
Roddignol,  Michael  Semos,  Joe  Shestak, 
George  Strong,  Hendrik  Svennigssen  and 
Fritz  Wold.  They  snap  themselves  into 
file,  chests  arching,  chins  up,  shoulders 
squared,  eyes  alert,  awaiting  the  first 
command  signal  from  Second  Lieuten- 


B  y  Edwin  C.  Hill 


ant  Mike  (not  Michael,  just  plain  Mike) 
Glod,  and  the  colonel  behind  him  mur¬ 
murs  with  all  of  the  fervor  of  a  good 
officer  and  a  first-rate,  natural-born  press 
agent: 

“Look  at  ’em — I  say,  look  'em  over! 
They  were  the  ragtag  and-  bobtail  of 
Europe — fourteen  different  nationalities. 
Couldn't  read  or  write  or  speak  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  The  only  revolution  any 
of  ’em  ever  heard  about  was  one  of 
those  Russian  blowouts  and  the  only 
Washington  they  might  have  known  any¬ 
thing  about  was  the  city  and  not  the 
general.  They  simply  didn't  know  beans 
and  didn’t  want  to.  Now  look  at  ’em, 
my  boy!  I'm  here  to  tell  you  that  in 
the  solid,  essential  things,  without  the 
frills,  there  aren't  any  better  Americans 
in  the  country  today  than  the  fourteen 
varieties  in  that  squad.” 

As  a  rule,  colonels  don’t  effervesce 
that  way  and  it  occurred  to  me  that 
there  must  be  something  more  than  hot 


air  in  all  this  bubbling  enthusiasm.  This 
much  I  could  perceive  even  with  my 
civilian  ineptness ;  they  were  the  straight- 
est,  trimmest,  smartest,  keenest  and,  I 
think,  proudest,  looking  collection  of 
doughboys  that  I  had  ever  glimpsed,  and 
I  had  seen  hundreds  of  thousands  the 
country  over. 

The  second  lieutenant,  Polish  by  birth, 
in  this  country  less  than  nine  years, 
commissioned  from  the  ranks  and  the 
sort  of  looking  lad  that  West  Point  at 
its  best  turns  into  the  Army,  sweeps 
the  locked  files  with  a  glance  that 
wouldn’t  miss  a  grease  spot  or  a  ravelled 
thread,  satisfies  himself  that  the  squad 
is  all  of  a  proper  piece,  barks  out  half 
a  dozen  syllables  to  the  first  sergeant 
and  then  proceeds,  as  far  as  I  can  note, 
to  interest  himself  exclusively  in  the  tail 
spinning  of  an  Army  plane  driven,  I 
surmise,  by  a  lad  with  much  confidence 
in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life.  There¬ 
upon  one  word,  “Command!”  explodes 
from  the  tightened  lips  of  First  Sergeant 
Joe  Shestak,  and  Messrs.  Araez.  Boutin, 
Marzi,  Pungi  &  Co.,  begin  to  drill  them¬ 
selves,  giving  in  perfect  unison  their 
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own  commands  arid  in  perfect  unison 
physically  interpreting  their  own  com¬ 
mands.  If  some  of  the  portly  brigadiers 
or  colonels  of  twenty  years  ago,  or  even 
ten,  who  used  to  sip  old-fashioned  whis¬ 
key  cocktails  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club  in  the  bad,  glad  old  days,  while 
they  cussed  the  worthlessness  of  “the 
foreign  element”  as  Regular  Army  ma- 
!  terial,  could  have  seen  this  marvel,  some¬ 
body  would  have  had  to  telephone  for  a 
doctor,  no  doubt  about  it,  for  old  theo¬ 
ries  in  old  minds  expire  with  a  wrench. 

The  harmonized  perfection,  the  ca¬ 
dence,  of  this  drill  is  beautiful.  But 
there  is  more,  much  more  to  it  than 
harmonized  physical  action.  There  is 
intelligence  spurred  by  the  new-gained 
comprehension  of  personal,  individual 
worth,  of  individual  value.  Self-respect 
is  in  it.  The  eagerness  of  minds  swept 
clean  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  to  ac¬ 
complish  something,  to  command  and 
i  hold  respect  and  confidence  flashes 
I  through  every  evolution  of  it.  It  is  fine. 
It  is  thrilling.  It  is  American.  Little 
!  imagination  on  my  part  is  needed  to 
visualize  the  enthusiastic  face  and  the 
emphatically  descending  fist  of  him  who 
would  certainly  have  shouted  from  the 
sidelines: 

“Bully!  By  Godfrey,  that’s  bully!” 

Then,  if  you  please,  suppose  that 
Lieut.  Mike  or  his  boss,  Lieut.-Col. 
Bernard  Lentz  of  the  General  Staff,  the 
officer  who  invented  the  “Cadence  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Close  Order  Drill,”  the  drill 
system  which  teaches  men  to  love  the 
dreariest  routine  work  the  Army  knows, 
the  man  who  hit  up  on  the  big  idea  of 
making  the  melting  pot  really  melt — 
suppose,  I  say,  someone  had  told  Roose¬ 
velt  that  only  three  months  or  so  ago 
not  one  of  the  squad  could  speak,  much 
less  write,  a  word  of  English,  or  under¬ 
stood  any  more  clearly  than  a  Dyak 
headhunter  what 
America  meant  or 
stood  for,  or  the  first 
thing  about  the  Dec¬ 
laration  or  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  or  who  Patrick 
Henry  was,  or  Lin¬ 
coln  ;  and  suppose 
that  the  man  who  so 
loved  America  could 
have  been  told  also 
that  every  one  of  the 
|  squad  is  now  reason¬ 
ably  fluent  in  our  lan¬ 
guage,  has  a  rattling 
good  notion  of  what 
it  means  to  be  an 
American  citizen  and 
is  hot  to  get  that  rev¬ 
elation  into  the  heads 
and  hearts  of  the  for¬ 
eigners  he  so  recently 
sprang  from  —  well, 
what  would  have 
T.  R.  said  then?  I 
leave  it  to  you. 

The  chances  are 
that  his  acquisitive 
and  inquisitive  mind 
would  have  probed 
to  the  heart  of  the 
Big  Idea.  He  would 
have  been  keen  to 
know  something  about 


the  General  Staff  got  a  shock  that  it 
hasn’t  yet  recovered  from,  fortunately. 
It  discovered  that  a  fourth  of  all  the 
young  men  called  to  the  colors  by  the 
Selective  Service  Act,  24.9  per  cent, 
precisely,  were  unable  to  read  an  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  or  write  a  letter  home. 
They  discovered  that  while  thousands 
of  these  illiterates  were  fresh  to  the 
country  other  thousands  had  been  here 
for  years,  walled  behind  foreign  ideas, 
traditions,  antipathies,  and  prejudices 
quite  impregnable  to  American  pene¬ 
tration.  Just  let  that  fact  sink  into 
your  mind — that  one-fourth  of  the  draft 
army  were  illiterate  men.  And  we  had 
been  boasting  about  the  triumphs  of 
education  and  the  public  school  system 
and  the  wonderful  spread  of  American¬ 
ism  in  and  among  these  colonies  of  the 
foreign  born!  It  was  a  shock,  well 
enough,  and  General  Staff  officers  spent 
sleepless  nights  over  the  problem,  for 
none  comprehended  more  surely  that  it 
was  a  peace  problem  rather  than  a  war 
worry. 

Then  the  Big  Idea  came  along  and 
the  man  who  evolved  it  and  is  still 
driving  it  ahead  is  the  Lieut.-Col.  Ber¬ 
nard  Lentz  previously  referred  to.  His 
notion  was  that  all  of  the  illiterates 
then  cluttering  up  the  army  camps  and 
wasting  Uncle  Sam’s  time  and  money 
could  be  reclaimed  and  put  to  first  rate 
military  service  by  the  employment  of 
a  very  little  patience,  a  good  deal  of 
human  understanding  and  the  applica¬ 
tion,  within  the  Army  itself,  of  real 
democratic  principles.  He  drew  up  a 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  Recruit 
Educational  Centers,  submitted  it  to 
the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  Gen. 
Peyton  C.  March,  and  was  told  to  go 
ahead.  In  every  camp,  development 
battalions  were  formed.  These  battal¬ 
ions  were  composed  of  illiterates  rep¬ 
resenting,  often  in 
a  single  battalion, 
twenty  or  more  na¬ 
tionalities.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning,  of  course, 
these  men,  so  thrown 
together,  had  nothing 
in  common  and 
scarcely  glimpsed  the 
meaning  of  the  only 
bond  they  could  have 
in  common— Ameri¬ 
canism.  Their  camp 
talk  was  a  jargon  of 
tongues  from  the 
world  over  and  racial 
differences  were  com¬ 
moner  than  tender 
corns. 

Within  t  h  r  c.e 
months,  as  a  rule,  the 
recruits  of  these  de¬ 
velopment  battalions 
had  been  taught  by 
specially  detailed  offi¬ 
cers  to  speak  and 
write  English.  They 

Secretary  Baker  and 
General  P  ey  to  n  C. 
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a  system  which,  founded  upon  sym¬ 
pathy,  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
true  democracy,  employs  education  and 
military  discipline  to  make  real  Ameri¬ 
cans  out  of  the  rawest  materials,  out  of 
materials  which  used  to  be  considered 
absolutely  hopeless  only  a  few  years 
ago.  Just  this,  I  shall  try  to  tell. 

How  long  ago  was  it  that  Mr.  Zang- 
will’s  melting  pot  conceit  pleased  and 
interested  our  American  people  then  so 
placidly  assured  of  the  loyalty  of  all 
the  foreign-born?  It  was  not  so  long 
ago  as  years  run,  but  an  age  ago  when 
you  think  of  the  political,  social  and 
industrial  upheavals  of  and  after  the 
Great  War.  What  a  comforting  con¬ 
ception  that  was.  What  a  delight  to 
money  bags,  what  a  joy  to  the  arm¬ 
chair  philosopher,  what  an  inspiration 
to  the  ready  paragrapher!  And  yet  the 
notion  was  nonsense  and  rather  stupid 
nonsense— not  Zangwill’s  dream  in  it¬ 
self,  but  the  hasty  acceptance  of  an 
ideal  as  accomplished  fact  or  as  fact  in 
the  way  of  certain  accomplishment.  The 
Melting  Pot,  America  herself,  was  there 
right  enough,  all  ready  to  bubble  and  to 
brew,  but  nobody  knew  enough  or  had 
thought  deeply  enough  or  had  energy 
plus  sympathy  enough  to  start  the  fire 
and  mix  the  ingredients  properly.  It 
was  another  case  of  “Let  George  do  it,” 
and  George  was  too  busy  making  money 
or  learning  to  foxtrot  to  pay  much  at¬ 
tention  to  the  biggest  job,  that  the 
U.  S.  A.  had  on  hand.  It  took  the  peril 
of  war,  the  threat  of  national  dishonor, 
the  discovery  of  widespread  sedition 
and  the  shame  and  chagrin  that  burned 
in  the  heart  of  every  straightout  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  over  insolent  hyphenism  to 
wake  the  country  up. 

Then  came  the  draft  and  four  million 
men  were  poured  into  the  great  training 
camps  to  be  sorted  over.  Thereupon 


had  been  taught  the 
rudiments  of  American 
history.  Every  one  of 
them  had  a  pretty  clear 
understanding  of  the 
part  played  by  great 
American  statesmen 
and  soldiers — what 
these  men  stood  for  in 
democracy  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  guard  liberty 
and  protect  the  people. 

They  could  talk  to  each 
other,  exchange  ideas 
with  each  other.  They 
were  thrilled  by  the 
new,  common  experi¬ 
ence;  the  new  common 
knowledge.  That  was 
it:  for  the  first  time 
they  had  something  in 
common,  and  it  was  a 
big  something;  it  was, 
primarily,  language, 
then  understanding  of 
what  Americanism 
meant,  then  a  real  urge 
to  spread  the  fine,  new 
thing  among  their  own 
people  when  the  time 
should  come. 

I  once  saw  two  such 
companies  in  the  very 
throes  of  renationaliza¬ 
tion.  Company  A  was 
in  the  schoolroom,  big 
children  poring  over  spelling  books, 
scrawling  compositions,  reading  prim¬ 
ers.  Company  B  was  out  drillin'-  under 
the  cadence  system.  That  was  cne  way 
they  worked  it  for  a  six-hour  day — A 
Company  spending  an  hour  over  its 
A  B  C’s,  then  an  hour  at  drill,  taking 
B  Company’s  place  each  hour.  When 
A  was  at  school  you  could  have  seen  a 
row  of  anxious-faced  lads  learning  to 
read  and  write  the  alphabet.  These  were 
the  beginners.  Another  row  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  reading  aloud  individually  or 
collectively  as  called  upon  by  the  officer 
in  charge.  Another  row  was  practicing 
handwriting  and  so  on.  And  the  thing 
that  hit  me  then,  as  it  did  again  the 
other  day  when  I  observed  another  such 
company  of  earnest,  eager  boys,  all 
splendidly  responsive  to  the  interest  they 
felt  was  being  taken  in  them,  was  their 
ardent  absorption  in  the  school  work. 
You  could  see  that  they  were  burning 
to  learn  and  that  back  of  their  zeal  was 
their  delight  over  being  accepted  and 
treated,  not  as  Poles  or  Lithuanians,  or 
Greeks  or  Slovaks,  but  as  Americans, 
men  worth  initiating  into  the  simple 
mysteries  of  Americanism. 

The  same  fine  zeal  and  spirit  was  ob¬ 
servable  at  the  drill  grounds  where  Col. 
Lentz’s  cadence  system  was  giving 
another  company  the  mental  uplift  (for 
that  is  precisely  what  it  was),  of  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative  in  drill.  In  the  days 
of  the  close  order  drill  of  the  United 
States  Infantry  Regulations,  the  old 
hayfoot,  strawfoot  system,  every  order 
had  to  come  from  company  or  squad 
commander.  The  men  were  automatons 
under  rigid  manipulation.  Lentz  evolved 
a  drill  system  by  which  the  men  give 
themselves  the  actual  commands  and 
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instantly  execute  them.  Take  this  ex¬ 
ample  just  to  show  how  the  scheme 
works:  The  instructor  first  cautions: 
‘‘The  squad  will  command  right  face 
and  execute  it.”  After  a  moment  he 
adds:  “Command!”  Thereupon  every 
soldier  in  the  squad  gives  the  order 
“Right  Face!”,  counts  “One,”  raises 
himself  slightly  upon  his  left  heel  with 
the  assistance  of  a  slight  pressure  upon 
the  ball  of  the  right  foot,  then  counts 
“Two”  and  snaps  the  left  foot  smartly 
to  the  side  of  the  right.  The  “cadence” 
of  this  business  must  be  seen  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  It  gives  the  recruit  a  sort 
of  stirring  zest  in  drill  since  he  himself 
is  giving  orders.  Army  officers  who 
were  afraid  that  Lentz’s  cadence  scheme 
was  a  little  too  much  like  the  go  as  you 
please  evolutions  of  a  Soviet  guard  have 
been  converted  and  are  its  warmest  ad¬ 
vocates  as  a  factor  in  the  whole  big  job 
of  making  Americans  out  of  foreign 
scraps. 

How  did  it  work  in  the  Selective 
Army?  Great.  From  the  time  that  the 
men  were  first  sent  to  the  big  camps 
until  the  Armistice  was  signed  the  Army 
rejected  250.000  men  as  impossible  ma¬ 
terial.  That  is,  the  Army  picked  out 
250,000  men  who  couldn’t  understand 
orders  or  read  a  word  of  English  and 
who  seemed  stupid  for  that  very  reason, 
and  gave  them  up  as  a  bad  job.  Events 
were  so  pressing,  the  necessity  of  swift 
training  was  so  pressing,  that  the  Army 
estimated  there  would  not  be  time 
enough  to  do  anything  with  this  men¬ 


tally  and  physically 
awkward  squad  which 
was  ten  times  as  big  as 
the  whole  Regular 
Army  used  to  be.  They 
were  written  off  as  a 
total  loss.  Lentz  and 
his  fellow  workers 
thought  differently  and 
they  were  beautifully 
right,  for  by  the  time 
the  Kaiser  skipped  to 
Holland  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  machine  was  run¬ 
ning  backward,  more 
than  125,000  of  these 
’•ejected  soldiers  had 
been  restored  to  active 
duty,  most  of  them  go¬ 
ing  overseas  and  into 
the  big  fight,  more  than 
90.000  were  thriving 
under  the  application 
of  the  Big  Idea  and 
only  37,000  had  been 
discharged  as  physically 
or  mentally  incompe¬ 
tent  to  the  point  where 
effort  was  a  plain  waste 
of  time.  In  other 
words,  the  Lentz  sys¬ 
tem  saved  213,000  men 
from  the  junk  heap 
and  set  them  up  as 
self-respecting  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  future  prop¬ 
agandists  of  American¬ 
ism  in  their  own  communities  of  foreign 
born.  Put  it  another  way:  the  Big  Idea 
was  85  per  cent,  successful  even  in  the 
stress  and  hurry  and  drive  of  war. 

When  the  war  was  over  and  the  Army 
_was  disappearing  in  demobilization,  Col. 
Lentz  determined  that  the  idea  was  too 
big,  too  meaty  with  future  possibilities 
for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  at  peace,  to  throw  away. 
He  made  up  his  mind  that  the  only  melt¬ 
ing  pot  guaranteed  to  melt  is  the  United 
States  Army.  So  the  Colonel  had  another 
chat  with  Gen.  March  and  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  received  authorization  to 
continue  the  plan  with  new  recruits.  It 
took  new  legislation  to  make  continuance 
possible,  for  under  the  old  Act  of  1894,. 
regulating  enlistments  in  the  United 
States  Army,  it  was  forbidden  to  enlist 
men  in  time  of  peace  who  could  not 
speak,  read  or  write  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  The  General  Staff  managed  to 
show  Congress  that  this  barnacle  was  a 
relic  of  the  old  musty,  dusty  days  when 
the  idea  was  current  in  and  out  of  the 
Regular  Army  that  the  foreign  bom 
simply  didn't  belong  in  uniform.  The 
Staff  got  busy  and  Lentz  went  to  work. 

Shortly  after  May  1,  1919,  he  started 
the  first  Army  peace  school  for  illiterate 
recruits.  There  was  only  a  handful  at 
first.  Now,  according  to  figures  supplied 
to  me  by  Capt.  A.  E  Heeter,  Adjutant 
at  Upton,  there  are  607  recruits  in  the 
Upton  Americanization  school  and  the 
number  includes  thirty  nationalities. 
Running  rapidly  through  the  list  you 
would  observe  the  names  of  Armenians, 
Argentinians,  Bulgarians,  Brazilians,  Bel¬ 
gians,  Austrians,  Cubans,  Chileans,  Costa 
Ricans.  Canadians,  Central  Americans 
of  several  ( Continued  on  Page  75) 
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BILLY  BRAD’S  BANK  BOOK 


ONE  morning  in  July,  Billy 
Brad  was  six  years  old  and 
Uncle  Peter  Henry,  who  was 
quite  bald  and  wore  big  spec¬ 
tacles  with  real  tortoise  shell  rims  and 
who  looked  as  wise  as  an  owl,  gave  Billy 
Brad  a  big,  round,  shining,  new  silver 
dollar. 

This  made  Billy  Brad  very  happy  and 
he  thought  he  would  keep  the  big  round 
dollar  in  his  hand  all  the  rest  of  his  life, 
or  at  least  until  he  had  enough  more 
dollars  to  buy  a  pony  and  a  cart  but, 
that  very  afternoon,  when  Uncle  Peter 
Henry  came  walking  up  the  street  he 
saw  Billy  Brad  sitting  on  a  pile  of  lum¬ 
ber,  looking  very  sad. 

The  lumber  was  near  the  sidewalk,  in 
the  front  of  the  lot  next  to  Billy  Brad’s 
home,  and  it  had  been  put  there  because 
Mr.  Jones,  the  grocery  man,  was  having 
a  house  built.  The  house  had  been 
building  for  several  weeks  and  Billy 
Brad  loved  to  watch  the  men  at  work 
on  it,  sawing  boards  and  driving  nails 
and  making  long,  curly  shavings  with 
their  planes.  He  felt  specially  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  new  house  because  it  was 
so  near  his  own  house,  and  because  Mr. 
Jones,  the  grocery  man,  was  the  grocery 
man  who  sold  groceries  to  Billy  Brad’s 
mother,  and  Billy  Brad  knew  him  Quite 
well.  Very  often,  when  Mr.  Jcnes 
brought  the  groceries,  Billy  Brad  would 
say:  “Hello,  Mr.  Jon^s!”  and  Mr. 
Jones  would  say:  “Hello,  Billy  Brad! 
How  are  you  this  morning?” 
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Because  Billy  Brad  and  Mr.  Jones 
were  such  friends  and  the  new  house 
was  so  near  Billy  Brad’s  house,  and 
because  Billy  Brad  had  seen  the  cellar 
dug  and  the  foundation  walls  laid  and 
nearly  every  board  sawed  and  nailed, 
he  felt  as  if  he  almost  owned  the  new 
house,  and  he  was  usually  quite  happy 
while  he  watched  the  builders,  but  now 
he  looked  sad.  So  Uncle  Peter  Henry 
said: 

“Hello,  Billy  Brad!  Why  this  sad¬ 
ness?” 

“I  lost  it,”  said  Billy  Brad  mourn¬ 
fully,  as  he  clambered  off  the  wood  pile. 
“I  lost  my  big,  round  dollar.  Down 
that  hole.  And  it’s  gone.  And  I  can’t 
get  it  any  more.  And  I  didn’t  want 
to  lose  it.  Because  it  was  my  big, 
round,  birthday  dollar,  it  was.” 

Uncle  Peter  Henry  looked  at  the  hole 
down  which  Billy  Brad  had  lost  his  big, 
round  dollar. 

“Is  that  all?”  he  said  cheerfully.  “If 
that  is  all,  there  is  no  reason  to  look  so 
sad,  because  I  can  get  the  big,  round 
dollar  out  of  that  hole  easily  enough.” 

“Can  you?”  asked  Billy  Brad  eagerly. 

“Of  course,  I  can!”  said  Uncle  Peter 
Henry.  “I  would  not  be  a  very  wise 
old  uncle  if  I  could  not  do  that.  But 
shall  I?  Thai  is  the  question.  Hadn’t 
we  better  leave  your  big,  round  dollar 


in  that  hole,  Billy  Brad?” 

“Why?”  asked  Billy  Brad. 

“Asking  “why”  was  one  of  the 

things  Billy  Brad  did  best — and 
most  often — and  that  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Uncle  Peter  Henry  was 
such  a  comfortable  uncle  to  have.  He 
always  had  an  answer.  He  never  said, 
as  Billy  Brad’s  mother  often  did:  “Good¬ 
ness  sake,  Billy  Brad!  Don’t  be  for¬ 
ever  saying  ‘Why?  Why?  Why?’ 
Run  along  and  play,  and  don’t  bother 
me!” 

So,  when  Uncle  Peter  Henry  sug¬ 
gested  leaving  the  big,  round  dollar  in 
the  hole,  Billy  Brad  said:  • 

“Why?” 

“Do  you  want  to  spend  the  dollar 
right  away?”  asked  Uncle  Peter  Henry. 

“No,”  said  Billy  Brad.  “I  want  to 
save  it.  Until  I  get  lots  of  dollars.  To 
buy  a  pony  with.” 

“Then  why  not  leave  it  in  this  hole?” 
asked  Uncle  Peter  Henry.  “It  is  there 
now,  and  you  know  where  it  is,  and  you 
can’t  spend  it.  If  I  get  it  out  for  you, 
you  may  lose  it  where  you  can’t  find 
it  again,  and  then  it  will  be  lost  forever. 
Why  not  leave  this  big,  round  dollar 
in  this  hole  and,  when  you  get  more 
dollars,  put  them  in  this  hole,  too.” 

“No!”  said  Billy  Brad.  “I  don’t 
want  to.  Because  somebody  might 
find  my  dollars.  And  take  them.  And 
keep  them.  And  I  wouldn’t  have  them 
any  more.” 

“That’s  so!”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry 


“I  lost  it,  "  said  Billy  Braa  mournfully  as  he  clambered  off  the 
woodpile.  “/  lost  my  big,  round  dollar!  Down  that  hole" 


brightly,  but  in  a  moment  he  looked 
sober  again.  “'But  I  don’t  know  that 
it  makes  much  difference.  If  I  get 
your  dollar  out  of  this  hole  you  may  lose 
it  again.  And  if  you  leave  it  in  your 
house  a  burglar  might  break  in  and 
steal  it.” 

“I — I  can  spend  it,”  said  Billy  Brad 
eagerly. 

“But  you  don’t  want  to  do  that,” 
said  Uncle  Peter  Henry.  “You  want 
to  save  it,  if  you  can,  until  you  have 
enough  dollars  to  buy  a  pony.  If  you 
spend  this  dollar,  and  the  next  dollar 
you  get,  and  all  your  dollars  as  you 
get  them,  you’ll  never  have  enough  to 
buy  a  pony.  It  does  look  bad.  It 
looks  almost  hopeless.” 

It  did  seem  almost  hopeless,  and  both 
Billy  Brad  and  Uncle  Peter  Henry 
looked  quite  sad  for  awhile.  Then 
Uncle  Peter  Henry  cheered  up  suddenly 
and  slapped  his  knee  as  if  he  had  a  great 
idea. 

“I  know!”  he  said  gaily.  “The  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank!  We  will  get  your  dollar  out 
of  this  hole,  and  take  it  down  town, 
and  put  it  in  the  Savings  Bank!” 

“Why?”  asked  Billy  Brad. 

“Because  it  will  be  safe  there,”  said 
Uncle  Peter  Henry,  “and  it  will  not  be 
lost  or  stolen,  and  you  can  leave  it  there 
as  long  as  you  wish,  and  put  more  dol¬ 
lars  with  it  when  you  get  them,  and 
when  you  have  enough  dollars  you  can 
take  them  out  of  the  Savings  Bank  and 
buy  a  pony.” 

So  Uncle  Peter  Henry  and  Billy  Brad 
did  that.  Uncle  Peter  Henry  got  two 
laths  and  fished  the  big,  round  dollar 
out  of  the  hole,  and  took  Billy  Brad’s 
hand,  and  they  walked  down  town  to 
the  Savings  Bank  and  Billy  Brad 
handed  the  big,  round  dollar  to  the  man 
at  a  little  window.  The  man  wrote 


Billy  Brad’s  name  in  a  big  book  and 
wrote  in  the  book  that  Billy  Brad  had 
given  the  Savings  Bank  a  dollar  to  be 
kept  safe  and  sound.  Then  he  gave 
Billy  Brad  a  thin  little  book.  On  the 
outside  of  the  book  was  the  name  of  the 
bank  and  Billy  Brad’s  name,  and  on  the 
first  page,  inside  the  bock,  the  man  had 
written  Billy  Brad’s  ’■arr.e  again  and 
“July  17,  1919 . $1.00.” 

Billy  Brad  held  the  little  book  tight 
in  his  hand  and  skipped  along  happily 
beside  Uncle  Peter  Henry  until  they 
came  to  the  lumber  pile  in  front  of  the 
new  house  that  Mr.  Jones,  the  grocery' 
man,  was  building.  Uncle  Peter  Henry 
seated  himself  on  the  pile  of  lumber,  and 
Billy  Brad  sat  close  beside  him,  and 
they  watched  the  carpenters  at  work. 
Suddenly  Billy  Brad  said  sadly,  to  him¬ 
self: 

“I  haven’t  got  my  big.  round  dollar 
any  more.  And  I  wanted  my  dollar,  I 
did.  But  my  Uncle  Peter  Henry',  he 
made  me  give  my  dollar  to  a  man,  he 
did.  And  I  haven’t  got  anything  but  a 
little  book.  And  I  can’t  buy  a  pony'. 
Because  I  haven’t  got  my  dollar  any 
more.” 

He  turned  to  Uncle  Peter  Henry  and 
asked : 

“Uncle  Peter  Henry,  why  did  I  have 
to  buy  a  little  book  with  my  big,  round 
dollar?” 

“You  did  not  buy  the  book,  Billy 
Brad,”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry.  “The 
Savings  Bank  gave  you  the  book.” 

“Why  did  it?”  asked  Billy  Brad  in¬ 
stantly. 

“To  show  that  you  had  put  your  dol¬ 
lar  in  the  bank,”  said  Uncle  Peter 
Henry.  “The  little  book  says  the  bank 
has  your  dollar  and  that  it  will  give  the 
dollar  back  to  you  when  you  want  it. 
The  book  is  proof  that  ymu  put  your 


dollar  in  the  bank.” 

“Why  did  I  put  my  dol¬ 
lar  in  the  bank?”  Billy 
Brad  asked. 

“So  your  dollar  would 
not  be  lost  or  stolen,”  said 
Uncle  Peter  Henry. 

“Why  won’t  it  be  lost 
or  stolen?”  asked  Billy 
Brad. 

“Because  that  is  what 
the  Savings  Bank  is  for.” 
said  Uncle  Peter  Henry. 
“It  is  to  keep  the  dollars 
of  little  boys,  and  other 
people,  safe.  The  Savings 
Bank  has  a  big,  strong 
room,  with  steel  sides  and 
a  steel  floor  and  a  steel 
ceiling,  and  a  steel  door 
with  a  big  strong  lock,  to 
keep  money  in.  That  is 
one  reason  people  put 
their  money  in  the  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank.  They  know  it 
is  safe  there.” 

“Uncle  Peter  Henry,” 
said  Billy  Brad,  after  a 
moment,  “how  much  do  I 
have  to  pay  the  Savings 
Bank  for  keeping  my  dol¬ 
lar  safe  for  me?” 

“You  don’t  have  to  pay 
anything,”  said  Uncle 
Peter  Henry.  “The  Savings 
Bank  pays  you  for  letting  it  take  care 
of  your  money.” 

“Does  it?”  asked  Billy  Brad,  with 
surprise. 

“Yes.”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry.  “It 
pay's  you  two  cents  for  every  six  months 
you  leave  your  dollar  in  the  bank,  or 
four  cents  for  every  year  you  leave  it 
there.  Our  Savings  Bank  pays  that.” 

“Why  does  it?”  asked  Billy  Brad. 
“Why  does  the  bank  pay  me  for  letting 
it  keep  my  money  safe,  Uncle  Peter 
Henry?” 

Uncle  Peter  Henry  took  off  his  spec¬ 
tacles  with  the  real  tortoise  shell  rims, 
and  wiped  them  carefully,  and  put  them 
on  again.  He  coughed  gently.  TheD 
he  took  off  his  hat  and  wiped  the  bald 
part  of  his  head  with  his  white  handker¬ 
chief.  and  put  the  handkerchief  back 
in  his  pocket  and  his  hat  on  his  head 
again,  because  he  certainly  had  to  havt 
time  to  think  what  to  say  to  Billy  Brad 
Sometimes  it  was  much  easier  for  Billy 
Brad  to  ask  a  question  than  for  Uncle 
Peter  Henry  to  answer  it.  This  wa: 
one  of  the  times.  Uncle  Peter  Henry 
thought  for  a  minute  and  then  he  askec 
Billy  Brad  a  question. 

“Do  you  see  this  house  Mr.  Jones  i 
building?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,”  said  Billy  Brad,  and  then  hi 
repeated:  “Why  does  the  bank  pay 
me  for  letting  it  keep  my  money  safe 
Uncle  Peter  Henry?” 

“You  wait  and  I’ll  tell  you,”  saic 
Uncle  Peter  Henry.  “I’m  coming  t( 
that.  But,  first,  why  do  y'ou  supposi 
Mr.  Jones  is  building  this  new  house?' 

“To  live  in,”  said  Billy  Bra< 
promptly. 

“But  he  is  living  in  a  house  now,  isn’ 
he?”  asked  Uncle  Peter  Henry.  “H< 
does  not  need  two  bouses  to  live  in,  doe: 
he?” 
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“He’s  going  to  live  in  this  house,”  said 
Billy  Brad.  “He  isn’t  going  to  live  in 
the  other  house  any  more.  Because  it 
isn’t  really,  truly  his  house.  It  is  Mr. 
Martin’s  house.” 

“Oh!  Mr.  Jones  just  rents  it  from 
Mr.  Martin?” 

“Yes,”  said  Billy  Brad. 

“And  has  to  pay  Mr.  Martin  rent 
money  every  month,”  said  Uncle  Peter 
Henry.  “I  see!  Mr.  Jones  thinks  it 
will  be  cheaper  and  pleasanter  to  own  a 
house  of  his  own,  than  to  pay  r^nt  to 
Mr.  Martin.  So  Mr.  Jones  is  building 
this  house.” 

“Yes,”  agreed  Billy  Brad.  “I  guess 
so.” 

“But  it  must  cost  Mr.  Jones  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  build  this  new  house,” 
Uncle  Peter  Henrv  suggested.  “He  has 
to  pay  for  the  lumber  and  the  bricks  and 
the  shingles,  and  he  has  to  pay  the  men 
who  dug  the  cellar,  and  the  carpenters 
and  the  masons.  He  has  to  pay  for 
everything,  and  he  has  to  pay  quickly. 
What  if  Mr.  Jones  wanted  to  build  this 
house  and  did  not  have  enough  money 
to  pay  for  it?” 

“He  could  sell  m}r  mamma  some  more 
groceries,”  said  Billy  Brad. 

“Yes,”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry,  “but 
it  might  be  three  years,  or  six  years,  or 
nine  years,  before  he  sold  enough  gro¬ 
ceries  to  have  enough  money  to  pay  for 
the  new  house.  And  he  would  have  to 
wait.  And  all  those  years  he  would  be 
paying  rent  to  Mr.  Martin,  and  be  living 
in  a  house  he  did  not  want  to  live  in. 
So  what  do  you  think  Mr.  Jones  would 
do?” 

“What  would  he  do?”  asked  Billy 
Brad. 

“He  would  get  all  the  money  he 
needed,  right  away  quick,”  said  Uncle 
Peter  Henry,  “so  he  could  build  his  new 
house  without  waiting.” 

“How  would  he  get  all  the  money 
quick?”  asked  Billy  Brad. 

“Well,  one  way  he  could  get  one  dol¬ 
lar,”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry,  “would  be 
to  know  you  were  going  to  have  a  birth¬ 
day  and  that  Uncle  Peter  Henry  was 
going  to  give  you  a  big,  round  dollar. 
If  he  knew  that,  he  could  come  to  you 
and  ask  you  to  let  him  borrow  your 
dollar  until  you  needed  it  to  buy  a  pony. 
Then,  if  he  knew  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  other  Billy  Brads  whose  Uncle  Peter 
Henrys  were  going  to  give  them  dollars 
on  their  birthdays,  he  could  go  to  them 
and  ask  them  to  lend  him  their  birthday 
dollars.” 

“My!”  exclaimed  Billy  Brad.  “He’d 
have  to  know  lots  of  boys’  birthdays!” 

“Yes,”  agreed  Uncle  Peter  Henry. 
“And  then  he  could  try  to  find  all  the 
people  who  had  money  they  had  saved, 
and  he  could  try  to  borrow  some  from 
them.  He  would  have  to  see  hundreds 
of  people.  But  that  is  not  the  way  Mr. 
Jones  would  get  the  money  he  needed 
to  build  his  house.” 

“Isn’t  it?”  asked  Billy  Brad.  “Why 
wouldn’t  he  get  it  that  way,  Uncle  Peter 
Henry?” 


On  the  outside  of  the  hook 
ivas  the  name  of  the  bank 
and  Billy  Bred's  name 


“Because  it  would  take  all  his  time, 
and  even  then  he  might  not  get  it.  If 
he  came  to  you  now,  and  asked  to  bor¬ 
row  your  dollar,  he  would  not  get  it, 
would  he?” 

“No,”  said  Billy  Brad.  “I  haven’t 
got  my  dollar.  I  put  my  dollar  in  the 
Savings  Bank.” 

“Just  so!”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry. 
“And  so  the  wisest  plan  would  be  for 
Mr.  Jones  to  go  where  a  great  deal  of 
money  is  gathered  together  in  one  place. 
Such  as  the  Savings  Bank,  where  you 
put  your  dollar  for  safe  keeping,  and 
hundreds  of  other  people  put  their  dol¬ 
lars  for  safe  keeping.  And  that  is  just 
where  Mr.  Jones  would  go.  He  would 
go  to  the  bank  and  say:  ‘I  want  to 
build  a  house.  I  don’t  want  to  live  in 
a  rented  house  any  more.  I  have  to 
pay  ten  cents  a  year  for  every  dollar’s 
worth  of  house  I  live  in,  and  I  would 
rather  rent  some  money  from  this  bank 
and  build  a  house  of  my  own,  if  you 
don’t  charge  too  much  for  renting 
money.’  ” 

“Does  the  bank  rent  money?”  asked 
Billy  Brad,  laughing  at  the  idea. 

“It  lends  money,  and  charges  interest 


for  lending  it,”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry, 
“and  that  is  the  same  as  renting  it. 
So  the  Savings  Bank  would  say  to  Mr. 
Jones:  ‘We  have  plenty  of  money  to 
rent,  Mr.  Jones,  and  we  only  charge  six 
cents  a  year  for  each  dollar  we  rent  out.’ 
Then  Mr.  Jones  would  say:  ‘That  is 
cheap  enough,  I’ll  rent  enough  to  finish 
building  my  house,  if  you  please.  How 
do  you  happen  to  have  so  much  money?’ 
Then  the  bank  would  say :  ‘The  reason 
we  have  so  much  money  is  because  Billy 
Brad  and  other  people  bring  it  to  us  to 
be  kept  safe  for  them  until  they  need 
it.’  ” 

“But — but—”,  said  Billy  Brad  anx¬ 
iously,  “but  will  the  Savings  Bank  let 
Mr.  Jones  have  my  big,  round  dollar, 
Uncle  Peter  Henry?  Maybe  Mr.  Jones 
won’t  give  it  back  when  I  want  it.” 

“That  is  just  what  the  Savings  Bank 
is  careful  about,”  said  Uncle  Peter 
Henry.  “  ‘If  we  rent  you  this  money 
we  must  be  sure  it  is  paid  back,’  the 
Savings  Bank  says  to  Mr.  Jones.  ‘You 
must  pay  it  back  surely,  or  give  us  the 
house  you  are  building,  so  we  can  sell  it 
and  have  money  to  pay  back  to  Billy 
Brad  and  all  the  others  who  gave  us 
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their  dollars  to  be  kept  safe.’  So  Mr. 
Jones  writes  a  paper  promising  to  give 
back  the  money  or  give  the  new  house 
to  the  Savings  Bank.  And  that  makes 
it  all  safe  and  sure.  And  so,  of  course, 
the  Savings  Bank  can  pay  you  four 
cents  a  year  for  each  year  you  leave  your 
dollar  in  its  care?” 

"Why  can  it?”  asked  Billy  Brad. 

“Because  it  rents  your  dollar  to  Mr. 
Jones  for  six  cents  a  year,  in  a  perfectly 
safe  way,”  explained  Uncle  Peter  Henry. 
"When  Mr.  Jones  pays  the  six  cents,  the 
Savings  Bank  gives  you  four  of  the 
cents,  and  uses  the  other  two_  cents  to 
pay  the  men  who  work  in  the  Savings 
Bank,  and  to  pay  for  the  electric  lights 
in  the  bank,  and  for  sweeping  the 
floor — ” 

“And  washing  the  windows?”  said 
Billy  Brad. 

"Yes,  and  for  all  the  expenses' of  run¬ 
ning  the  bank,”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry. 
"And  you  can  always  be  sure  of  getting 
your  dollar  when  you  want  it,  because 
the  Savings  Bank  always,  keeps  some 
money  in  its  big  steel  room,  and  there  is 
always  some  Mr.  Jones  paying  back  the 
money  he  has  rented,  and  always  a 
great  many  Billy  Brads  leaving  more 
money  with  the  Savings  Bank  to  be 
kept  safe.  So  that  is  the  Savings  Bank 
system.  The  Savings  Bank  helps  you 
because  it  keeps  your  money  safe  when 
you  have  no  need  to  spend  it,  and  it 
helps  others  because  it  can  rent  them 
money  wrhen  they  do  need  it.  Do  you 
understand  now,  Billy  Brad?” 

“Yes,”  said  Billy  Brad,  but  he  im- 
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mediately  asked:  "Why  does  the  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  pay  me  for  keeping  my  money 
safe,  Uncle  Peter  Henry?” 

"That  bothers  you,  doesn’t  it,  Billy 
Brad?”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry. 

“Yes,  said  Billy  Brad.  "Why  does 
the  Savings  Bank  pay  me,  Uncle  Peter 
Henry?  Why  don’t  I  pay  the  Savings 
Bank?” 

"Because,”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry, 
"the  men  who  made  the  first  Savings 
Bank,  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  were 
more  interested  in  teaching  people  to 
save  their  spare  money  than  in  any¬ 
thing  else.  They  said:  ‘Big  sums  of 
money  can  be  rented  out  by  the  people 
who  have  big  sums  of  money,  but  the 
people  who  have  only  one  dollar  or  only 
a  few  dollars  cannot  rent  out  their 
money.  That  is  one  reason  they  spend 
it.  If  they  could  rent  it  out,  so  that  it 
would  be  earning  something,  they  would 
think  it  more  worth  while  to  save  it. 
So  let  us  start  a  new  kind  of  bank  that 
will  pay  people  rent  (or  interest)  even 
on  very  small  sums  of  money.’  So  they 
did.  They  started  a  Savings  Bank. 
And  they  could  well  afford  to  pay  a  few 
cents  a  year  for  each  dollar  that  was  put 
in  the  Savings  Bank,  because  the  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  could  rent  out  the  money, 
when  it  was  gathered  together,  for  a 
few  cents  more  for  each  dollar.  People 


were  glad  to  rent  it  from  the  Savings 
Bank.” 

"Why?”  asked  Billy  Brad. 

"Because  the  rent  the  Savings  Bank 
charged  for  the  money  was  so  small. 
And, after  that,  the  Savings  Bank  had  to 
keep  on  paying  for  the  money  that  was 
left  with  it  for  safe  keeping,  because 
unless  it  did  pay,  not  very  many  people 
would  care  to  save  their  money.  They 
would  spend  it.  But  when  they  knew 
they  would  be  paid  for  saving  it.  they 
saved  it.  So  now,  Billy  Brad,”  said 
Uncle  Peter  Henry ,J"you  know  why  you 
put  your  big,  round  dollar  in  the  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank.” 

"Do  I?”  said  Billy  Brad.  “Why  did 
I,  Uncle  Peter  Henry?” 

“Bill}-  Brad!  ’’exclaimed  Uncle  Peter 
Henry,  almost  crossly.  "I  have  just 
told  you  why.  I  have  explained  all 
about  Savings  Banks,  and  interest  on 
deposits,  and  loans  to  borrowers,  and 
interest  on  loans,  and  how  accumulated 
small  deposits  can  be  loaned  in  large 
sums,  and  all  about  everything.  You 
know  perfectly  well  why  you  put  your 
big,  round  dollar  in  the  Savings  Bank. 
Don’t  you?” 

"Yes,”  said  Billy  Brad.  “I  know  all 
that,  but,  but - ” 

"Well,  but  what?  Come  on  boy,” 
said  Uncle  Peter  Henry,  "Why  did  you 
go  to  the  Savings  Bank?” 

"Because  —  because  —  ”  said  Billy 
iBrad,  wise  beyond  his  generation  in 
'guile,  snuggling  up  to  Uncle  Peter 
.Henry,  “because  I  wanted  to  walk  down 
'town  with  my  UnclePeterHenrv.I  did." 


Jt  was  much  easier  for  Billy  Brad  to  ask  a 
question  than  for  Uncle  Henry  to  answer  it 
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Two  million  youngsters  have 
boarded  the  farm-plane  H-4  on 


A  JOY  RIDE  THAT 


PAYS 


WHEN  you  see  a  boy  with 
husky-looking  hands,  a  sun- 
peeled  nose  and  a  four-leaf 
clover  pin  upon  his  front  eleva- 
ion,  each  leaf  bearing  the  letter  H. 
rapple  him  to  your  soul  with  hooks  of 
teel,  for  he  has  been  raising  com  or 
>igs  or  garden  truck  for  your  country. 
Vhen  you  see  a  girl  with  a  similar  em- 
>lem  pinned  upon  her  white  apron,  get 
■n  the  good  side  of  her,  for  she  has  a 
ellar  full  of  canned  goods.  This  boy 
nd  this  girl  belong  to  that  host  of 
oungsters  who,  along  with  the  business 
■f  having  a  good  time,  managed  to 
crape  together  a  trifle  of  forty  miliion 
ollars’  worth  of  food  products  last  year. 
They  are  members  of  the  jolly  crew  of 
he  H-4,  a  gigantic  landplane  with  two 
nillion  joy  riders  aboard. 

The  four  Hs  of  the  official  emblem 
f  the  boys’  and  girls’  agricultural  clubs 
epresent  the  four-sided  aim  of  the 
movement:  the  equal  training  of  the 
ead,  the  heart,  the  hands  and  the  health, 
t  is  a  permanent,  nation-wide  system 
>-ith  headquarters  at  Washington  and 
■  ith  state,  county  and  local  leaders,  co- 
■perating  with  state  agricultural  col- 
eges.  It  organizes  the  young  people 
nto  producing  clubs,  sends  them  litera- 
ure  and  speakers,  encourages  them  with 
>rizes. 

Back  of  it  all,  if  you  look  closely,  you 
‘ill  find  under  a  ng\v  disguise  the  famil- 
ar  visage  of  an  old  friend,  the  gang 
pirit — the  instinct  of  youngsters  to  flock 
agether  for  mutual  profit  and  protection. 
The  gang  spirit  which,  if  undirected,  is 
00  often  of  a  predatory  nature  is  here 
itilizea  to  a  good  purpose.  These  birds 
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HOE  YOUR  OWN- 
ROW  ! 

'  Until  a  boy’snature  is 
revised  upwards,  he  will 
continue  to  find  little 
inspiration  in  hoeing 
somebody  else’s  corn. 
Doing  it  for  oneself — 
that  is  a  horse  of  a 
very  different  color.” 


of  a  feather  flock  together  to  talk  about 
balanced  rations,  soil  fertility,  the  con¬ 
servation  of  moisture,  the  rotation  of 
crops  and  plain  and  fancy  bugs.  Each 
club  has  a  charter  full  of  seals  and  sig¬ 
natures  that  looks  like  a  million  dollar 
bill.  The  best  part  of  it  all  is  that 
these  clubs  reach  deep  into  the  country 
where  such  influences  never  penetrated 
before;  they  Have  brought  a  socializing, 
co-operative  spirit  into  the  very  regions 
where  there  is  the  greatest  tendency  to 
“go  it  alone.” 

Organizing  boys’  and  girls’  clubs  is 
only  one  phase  of  the  county  agent’s 
many  activities  in  demonstrating  im¬ 
proved  farming  methods  but  it  is  a  most 
important  phase.  Children  are  more 
teachable  than  adults,  less  “sot”  in  their 


ways.  In  uninterested  or  actually  hostile 
communities  club  work  is  often  the  en¬ 
tering  wedge  which  -  lets  in  new  ideas 
and  leads  to  a  big  demonstration  work 
for  adults. 

It  was  some  such  problem  as  this 
which  the  county  agent  faced  when  he 
started  to  organize  a  certain  backward 
district  in  Maryland.  It  wjas  a  poor 
community  and  the  people  were  destitute 
and  ignorant  and  impervious  to  outside 
ideas.  The  boys  were  self-willed  and  in¬ 
corrigible.  It  seemed  to  the  rural  school 
supervisor  that  club  work  there  was  im¬ 
possible. 

It  was  attempted,  nevertheless,  and  a 
meeting  was  held  in  the  schoolhouse.  The 
boys  were  hostile,  keen  for  physical  com¬ 
bat — in  fact  it  was  necessary  to  eject 
one  large  trouble-maker  from  the  room. 
When  the  organization  was  effected  the 
boys  showed  their  opinion  of  the  whole 
business  by  electing  the  ejected  one  pres¬ 
ident. 

Maybe  that  was  the  best  thing  that 
could  have  happened  to  the  club;  cer¬ 
tainly  the  club  was  the  best  thing  that 
could  have  happened  to  the  community. 
A  year  later  the  dirty  and  battle-scarred 
schoolroom  was  bright  and  clean  with 
new  paint;  the  ragged  boys  and  girls  of 
the  year  before  were  spick  and  span. 
The  teacher — the  same  teacher  who  was 
there  before — reported  that  the  agricul¬ 
tural  club  had  already  grown  into  the 
life  of  the  community.  The  gang  was 
still  there  but  Uncle  Sam  had  adopted 
it.  It  was  now  “ganging”  to  good  ends. 
It  was  raising  com  instead  of  Cain. 

There  are  many  instances  on  record 
of  boys  who  were  known  as  “bad”  (that 
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“The  whole  tendency  of  this  club  organization  is  to  keep  the  young  people  on  the  farm.  It 
gives  them  the  strongest  incentives — social  life  and  the  opportunity  to  make  a  good  living ” 


is  our  lazy  way  of  expressing  our  own 
failure)  becoming  good  pupils  and  good 
citizens  on  account  of  club  work.  An 
Oklahoma  lad,  for  example,  was  on  the 
point  of  running  away  from  home.  Be¬ 
fore  his  plans  had  matured,  the  boys’ 
club  got  him  and  about  the  next  thing 
that  happened  to  him  was  forty  dollars’ 
worth  of  prizes.  Now  he  had  money 
enough  to  run  away  from  home  but  he 
didn’t  have  time.  He  has  been  a  club 
member  for  four  years,  has  worked  dili¬ 
gently  and  dependably  and  he  is  now 
largely  manager  of  his  father’s  farm. 

There  are  some  eloquent  figures  from 
Comanche  County,  Texas.  It  was 
found  that  in  four  years  the  club  mem¬ 
bers  made  an  average  grade  of  11  per 
cent,  more  than  children  not  doing  club- 
work — excluding  spelling  where  the  in¬ 
crease  was  16  per  cent,  and  composition 
where  the  increase  was  23  per  cent.  The 
Texas  community  reports  that  there  was 
no  expulsion  of  club  members  from 
school  during  all  that  period  and  that 
club  members  showed  a  better  attend¬ 
ance  at  Sunday  School  by  7  per  cent, 
and  at  church  by  5  per  cent. 

The  value  of  club  work  to  the  rural 
school — and  vice  versa — is  splendidly  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  case  of  Marcia  Allen 
and  the  Green  Valley  school.  It  was,  to 
begin  with,  the  ordinary  “little  red 
schoolhouse”  with  its  daily  grind  of 
thirty-three  recitations,  leaving  both 
teacher  and  pupils  more  or  less  limp  at 
the  close  of  the  day.  Two  years  ago  the 
call  came  from  Miss  Allen’s  county  su¬ 
perintendent  to  undertake  some  kind  of 
club  work  to  help  win  the  war.  Miss 
Allen  did  not  feel  herself  competent  to 
win  the  war  by  way  of  pigs  and  calves, 
but  after  studying  a  bale  of  helpful 
literature  she  decided  to  try  corn  club 
work  and  gardening. 

The  Green  Valley  school  has  been 
a  different  place  ever  since.  Instruction 


in  both  agriculture  and  home  economics 
has  centered  around  com  and  garden 
growing — the  study  of  soil,  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  seeds,  the  care  of  crops,  the 
control  of  pests  and  diseases  and  the 
harvesting — canning,  drying  and  mar¬ 
keting.  There  was  a  continuous  arith¬ 
metic  lesson  involved  in  measuring  and 
planning  gardens,  in  the  business  of 
costs  and  sales  and  profits,  for  desk 
farming  is  an  essential  part  of  the  work. 
There  was  a  lot  of  painless  geography 
skillfully  concealed  in  the  subject  of 
com  growing,  getting  up  exhibits  and 
booklets,  studying  the  manufacture  of 
corn  products,  sometimes  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  towns.  Penmanship,  reading  and 
language  were  all  involved  in  the  club 
work,  collecting  and  reading  bulletins, 
making  written  reports  of  club  projects, 
holding  meetings  and  electing  officers. 
The  result  was  that  the  school  work, 
previously  looked  upon  as  a  remote  sys¬ 
tem  conceived  by  some  elderly,  spec¬ 
tacled  persons  for  the  torture  of  youth, 
suddenly  became  connected  up  with  real 
life.  The  three  R’s  and  the  four  H’s 
became  entangled — to  their  mutual 
benefit.  They  used  to  beat  knowledge 
into  the  heads  of  the  country  student 
with  a  ruler;  it  is  no  sign  of  increasing 
brutality  that  now  they  use  a  club. 

Down  in  the  mountains  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  in  a  high  valley  admirably 
equipped  with  demonstration  plats  and 
shade  trees  and  swimming  holes  and 
such  necessaries  of  life,  there  is  an  of¬ 
ficial  club  camp.  Here  the  boys  and 
girls  of  various  communities  are  gath¬ 
ered  together  for  instruction  and  recrea¬ 
tion,  a  week  or  so  for  each  set.  There 
is  demonstration  work  in  the  fields,  there 
are  talks  and  perhaps  a  simple  religious 
sendee  on  a  grassy  hillside  at  twilight. 
Incidentally  there  is  a  lot  of  swimming 
and  fun.  All  summer  long  this  camp 
is  maintained,  passing  its  benefits 


around  as  a  reward  to  those  boys  and 
girls  who  have  some  achievement  to  their 
credit  in  club  work. 

The  directors  of  this  work  are  chosen 
for  their  knowledge,  not  only  of  pigs 
and  cows  and  garden  truck  but  also  of 
that  other  valuable  West  Virginia  prod¬ 
uct,  boys  and  girls.  At  some  time  or 
other  during  his  stay  every  boy  is 
given  certain  psychological  tests — for 
quickness  of  perception  and  the  like. 
His  problems  are  talked  over;  he  is 
given  help  where  it  is  needed. 

In  one  such  group  every  boy  present 
declared  his  intention  of  continuing  his 
education,  often  under  great  difficulties 
— that  is,  every  boy  except  a  certain 
John  who  was  about  to  quit  school  and 
go  into  the  coal  mines.  John  had  no 
great  craving  for  coal  mines  but  a  dollar 
and  a  half  a  day  loomed  very  large  on 
his  horizon. 

It  took  the  camp  leader  and  a  visiting 
official  from  Washington  to  straighten 
out  the  kinks  in  John’s  philosophy. 
The  idea  that  there  are  ways  by  which  a 
boy  without  money  can  go  on  with  his 
education  had  never  reached  as  far 
back  into  the  bushes  as  John.  He  ad¬ 
mitted,  when  cornered,  that  his  future  i 
as  a  coal  miner  did  not  look  brilliant; 
he  hadn’t  looked  much  into  the  future, 
that  dollar  and  a  half  had  got  stuck  in 
his  eye  and  obscured  his  vision.  Final¬ 
ly,  however,  John  decided  upon  a  life  in 
the  open  air.  He  is  going  on  with  his 
farm  work  and  has  his  plans  made  foi 
a  technical  education.  The  coal  mines 
of  West  Virginia  will  have  to  struggle 
along  somehow  without  him.  Theii 
loss  is  John’s  gain. 

When  one  considers  the  hundreds  o 
Johns  that  have  been  saved  to  a  happie; 
and  more  interesting  and  useful  life,  on< 
realizes  that  the  value  of  this  work  car 
never  be  measured  by  the  dollars  ant 
cents  derived  from  their  products.  Vir 
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ijinia  reports  154  club  boys  attending 
ollege  this  year;  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
,  considerable  part  of  them  would  not 
iave  been  in  college  otherwise.  Similar 
eports  come  in  from  every  direction, 
t  Georgia  girl  with  a  flock  of  chickens 
nd  a  one-tenth  acre  garden  has  com- 
•leted  payment  upon  her  piano  and 
aved  a  nest-egg  for  her  college  fund, 
i  Louisiana  boy  is  going  to  college  upon 
he  proceeds  of  his  sale  of  cotton  seed, 
n  Tuscaloosa  County,  Alabama,  girls  are 
■baking  their  college  money  by  raising 
'room  corn  and  making  brooms.  Riding 
o  college  on  brooms  seems  to  be  a  new 
orm  of  witchcraft. 

The  teachers  in  rural  schools  are 
luick  to  see  the  educational  value  of 
his  work.  In  a  great  many  cases  the 
eacher  becomes  the  local  leader  and  the 
lub  meetings  are  most  often  held  in 
he  schoolhouse.  The  country  minister 
js  usually  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
novement  and  is  often  a  local  leader. 
Vid  usually  strong  encouragement  by 
vay  of  loans  and  prizes  comes  from 
tacal  business  men.  The  government 
naintains  the  organizers  and  county 
.gents  but  it  must  depend  upon  volun- 
eer  help  locally.  The  Department  is 
>rganizing  new  counties  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  Massachusetts  being  the  first 
tate  to  have  an  agent  in  every  county. 
\s  the  work  grows,  its  per  capita  cost  to 
he  government  goes  down.  It  is  inter- 
•sting  to  know  that  something  in  the 
vorld  is  getting  cheaper. 

The  bankers  are  quick  to  see  the 
advantages  to  their  communities  of  a 
ot  of  high-class  club  work.  Sometimes 
hey  actually  have  to  be  restrained  in 
heir  willingness  to  do  things  for  the 
(novement  —  in  order  that  the  fellow 
n  the  next  town  may  have  the  oppor- 
unity  of  doing  his  share.  It  is  esti- 
nated  that  business  men  financed  club 
jrojects  to  the  value  of  half  a  million 
Jollars  last  year.  They  see  that  the 
vork  is  good  patriotism  and  good  busi- 
less,  a  combination  of  motives  that  is 
ard  to  beat. 

When  we  hear  of  the  large  amounts 
if  money  made  by  the  boys  and  girls, 
imounts  running  now  into  the 
nillions,  the  question  naturally 
irises,  what  in  the  world  do 
hey  do  with  all  this  money? 

\nyone  who  has  observed  the 
>peed  with  which  a  boy  can 
lispose  of  a  quarter  might  be 
justified  in  shaking  his  head. 

He  might  even  conjure  up  a 
picture  of  a  forty  million  dollar 
candy,  peanut  and  ice  cream 
orgy,  with  bakers,  confection¬ 
ers  and  athletic  goods  sellers 
wearing  broad  and  prosperous 
smiles. 

But  there  seems  to  be  a  mer¬ 
ciful  provision  of  human  nature 
by  which  money  earned  by 
hard  and  honest  labor  is  not 
parted  with  lightly.  “Easy 
come,  easy  go”  is  not  the 


motto  of  the  typical  club  member.  He 
has  an  idea  that  is  worth  two  of  that. 

The  first  thing  the  juniors  did  with 
their  cash  profit  last  year  was  to  lend  it 
to  their  distinguished  Uncle,  who  was 
having  a  hard  time  making  ends  meet. 
The  facts  here  are  most  significant;  they 
took  War  Savings  Stamps,  baby  bonds 
and  regular  full-grown  Liberty  Bonds  in 
enormous  quantities. 

Look  how  the  Cline  boys  acted  down 
near  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  for  an  example — 
and,  by  the  way,  one  would  have  to 
search  long  to  find  a  family  that  was 
harder  hit  by  the  club  fever  than  that  of 
Lewis  Cline.  There  are  six  boys  in  the 
house,  and  the  disease  went  through  it 
like  the  mumps,  from  Cameron,  the  old¬ 
est,  down  to  Phillip,  eight-going-on-nine, 
the  youngest  and  bossiest  of -the  lot. 
Livestock,  chickens  and  corn  are  the 
main  interests  of  this  busy  houseful  of 
youngsters.  Most  of  them  have  won 
prizes  in  fairs  and  sold  their  products  at 
fancy  prices.  Shelby,  the  third  boy.  won 
two  short  courses  at  the  agricultural  col¬ 
lege,  as  well  as  a  good  job,  taking  care 
of  show  cattle. 

At  the  end  of  something  more  than 
two  years  this  busy  bunch  of  boys  has 
acquired  something  of  a  competence. 
That  they  did  not  waste  their  substance 
in  riotous  eating,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  stock  on  hand  valued  at 
$1,500  and  $1,000  in  Liberty  Bonds,  be¬ 
sides  having  contributed  generously  to 
the  Red  Cross. 

The  Cline  boys  with  this  splendid 
achievement  are  quite  in  style  in  Okla¬ 
homa.  Last  year  1,616  Oklahoma  boys 
put  $13,600  in  Liberty  Bonds,  7,454  put 
$92,255  in  baby  bonds  and  4,736  boys 
bought  $6,963  worth  of  thrift  stamps. 
Perhaps  best  of  all  from  the  point  of 
view  of  unselfish  giving  is  the  fact  that 
22,000  Oklahoma  boys  gave  $11,000  to 
the  Red  Cross.  One  boy,  Russell  Hen¬ 
son,  although  working  hard  to  save 
money  with  which  to  go  to  college,  gave 
$75  to  the  Red  Cross  and  wrote  that  he 
would  have  given  more  if  he  had  had  the 
money. 

In  a  school  district  in  Pontotoc  County 


the  boys  and  girls  of  the  clubs  were  in¬ 
strumental  in  getting  a  new  school  build¬ 
ing  erected  after  it  had  several  times 
been  voted  down.  The  Oklahoma  legis¬ 
lature  has  discovered  what  is  going  on, 
with  more  speed  than  is  common  with 
legislatures,  and  has  passed  a  law  creat¬ 
ing  two  scholarships  at  the  agricultural 
college  for  each  county.  The  candidates 
are  not  restricted  to  club  members  but 
the  examination  is  such  that  probably 
only  club  members  can- hope  to  pass.  At 
last  report  218  Oklahoma  boys  were  in 
college  as  a  direct  result  of  club  activ¬ 
ities. 

But  the  clubs  everywhere  are  found 
in  the  forefront  of  the  procession — the 
pure-bred  hog  is  frequently  used  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  higher  things.  Pigs 
involuntarily  helped  to  build  a  church  at 
Morgan,  Kentucky;  that  is,  twenty-five 
members  contributed  their  pig-profits 
toward  the  erection  of  the  building. 
Ewing,  Virginia,  clubs  gave  over  two 
thousand  dollars  toward  building  the  Lee 
County.  Industrial  School.  The  clubs 
are  always  taking  an  active  part  in  drag¬ 
ging  roads  and  painting  schoolhouses  and 
beautifying  grounds  by  planting  trees. 
A  group  in  Washoe  County,  Nevada,  is 
supporting  an  Armenian  orphan  with  the 
money  they  have  received  for  their  veg¬ 
etables.  A  Minnesota  club,  of  a  remote 
settlement,  got  its  vegetables  down  to 
the  fair  at  great  difficulty,  by  boat  and 
auto,  and  sold  them  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

The  girls  of  a  club  in  Washington 
County,  Maryland,  doing  a  successful 
business  in  canning,  drying  and  brining, 
were  not  satisfied  in  being  merely  useful 
and  ornamental  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  They  argued  that  all  work  and 
no  play  is  just  as  bad  for  Jill  as  it  is  for 
Jack,  so  they  decided  to  have  a  club 
room.  There  was  little  money  to  have 
it  with  and  no  place  to  have  it  in — ex¬ 
cept  a  tinner’s  junk  room,  which  they 
promptly  appropriated  to  their  own  use. 
With  a  spirit  of  optimism  and  a  liberal 
use  of  “elbow  grease”  they  tackled  this 
rather  discouraging  prospect.  They 
cleared  it  out,  scrubbed  it,  repaired  some 


"They  take  the  four  H's 
of  their  pin  very  serious¬ 
ly,  the  head,  the  heart, 
the  hands  and  the  health " 
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rather  decrepit  furniture  they  found 
there  and  held  up  the  good  people  of  the 
town  for  other  old  furniture.  Then  they 
covered  things  with  unbleached  muslin, 
dyed  to  taste,  sewed  and  tacked  stuff 
around  as  girls  will  and  made  a  cozy 
and  attractive  club-house  where  they 
now  hold  demonstrations  of  their  club 
work — and  of  their  ability  to  have  a 
good  time.  It  is  easily  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  spot  in  town  and  is  meeting  a  genu¬ 
ine  need. 

A  T  Lansing,  Michigan,  there  were  as- 
sembled  195  boys  and  girls,  young 
people  who  had  been  in  the  clubs  any¬ 
where  from  one  to  four  years.  48  of  these 
members  owned  Liberty  Bonds,  134  had 
War  Savings  Stamps,  103  had  bank  ac¬ 
counts.  Eighteen  of  them  had  earned 
permanent  kitchen  equipment,  15  owned 
pure-bred  pigs  and  19  owned  calves  and 
were  planning  to  go  into  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness.  8  owned  sheep,  25  had  poultry 
flocks  and  equipment.  59  were  in  high 
school  and  68  were  planning  to  go  to 
college  to  take  courses  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics.  Pretty  substantial 
future  citizens,  these;  perhaps  it  is  not 
even  necessary  to  say,  “future.” 

Of  the  multitude  of  individual  ex¬ 
amples  of  self-sacrificing  effort  that  have 
come  to  hand,  none  is  more  inspiring 
than  that  of  the  little  Berkshire  County, 
Massachusetts,  girl  who  was  nearly 
blind.  This  afflicted  girl  was  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  buying  thrift  stamps,  for  that 
was  only  an  investment.  “I  want  to  do 
something  which  is  work  for  my  coun¬ 
try,”  she  wrote.  As  a  result,  she  joined 
a  potato  club.  Except  for  a  few  fur¬ 
rows  turned  by  her  father  at  the  rough¬ 
est  spots,  all  the  work  on  her  plat  was 
done  by  herself.  This  was  her  first  pro¬ 
ject;  her  second  was  a  pig.  She  had  a 
hard  time  keeping  her  two  projects 
apart.  In  her  report,  which  she  wrote 
with  great  difficulty,  she  says:  “The 
greatest  delight  my  pig  had  was  jump¬ 
ing  the  fence  of  his  pen  and  rooting  in 
my  garden.” 

But  she  brought  both  enterprises  to  a 
successful  conclusion  and  helped  her 
father  in  his  garden  besides.  The  ques¬ 
tion  naturally  arises,  what  did  this  little 
girl  do  with  her  spare  time?  Fortunately 
there  is  an  answer  to  this  question. 
She  ranked  as  the  second  largest  gath¬ 
erer  of  pit  stones  in  Berkshire  County 
during  the  drive  for  this  gas-mask  ne¬ 
cessity. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  examples  of 
almost  incredible  industry  on  the  part  of 
girls.  Margaret  Kirk,  of  Yakima,  Wash¬ 
ington,  rounded  out  her  season  last  year 
with  1,051  quarts  of  canned  produce. 
A  Virginia  girl  turned  out  3,000  gallons 
of  syrup  or  sorghum  from  her  little 
plant.  Minnie  Lee  Jordy,  of  Texas,  had 
to  clear  new  land  of  brush  and  shrub¬ 
bery  for  her  garden,  doing  all  her  own 
plowing  with  oxen.  Neither  was  twelve- 
year-old  Eula  Treadway,  of  Percy,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  a  leisure  class  lady  last  year. 
Eula  raised  tomatoes,  peppers  and  okra 
upon  her  one-tenth  acre  plat  for  home 
use  and  sale,  bought  a  steam  pressure 
outfit  and  packed  690  cans  of  tomatoes, 
clearing  $45  for  W.  S.  S.  Her  idle  hours 
she  devoted  to  raising  poultry. 


A  Joy  Ride  That  Pays 

Aside  from  war  work  and  saving  for 
college,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  boys  use  their  profits  to  capitalize 
further  projects,  usually  some  kind  of 
livestock.  The  girls  and  their  mothers, 
who  made  such  an  astounding  showing 
in  gardening  and  canning  last  year,  al¬ 
most  invariably  spend  their  earnings  in 
installing  home  conveniences.  The  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  their  labor  are  invested  in  labor- 
saving  devices — running  water  equip¬ 
ment,  oil  stoves,  improved  canning  out¬ 
fits,  fireless  cookers — and  in  things  to 
make  the  house  attractive.  The  reports 
of  the  home  demonstration  agents  who 
handle  this  phase  of  the  work  form  an 
inspiring  story  of  households  lifted  to  a 
higher  plane,  of  houses  made  more 
healthful  and  livable,  of  better  standards 
of  clothing,  of  drudgery  diminished.  The 
devoted  women  who  carry  the  torch  of 
the  home  demonstration  work  into  the 
more  remote  rural  districts,  often  over 
primitive  mountain  roads  and  through 
swollen  streams,  have  to  be  nurses,  sew¬ 
ing  teachers  and  architects,  as  well  as 
experts  on  gardening  and  canning.  They 
must  give  advice  on  all  subjects  from 
trimming  hats  to  bathing  the  baby.  A 
worker  in  Tennessee  was  called  up  some 
time  in  the  night  by  a  little  girl,  who 
wanted  to  know  about  balanced  rations 
for  the  new  fish  in  her  pond.  A  Vir¬ 
ginia  leader  was  confronted  by  a  small 
boy  who  wanted  to  join  the  cooking 
club.  He  could  already  boil  eggs  and 
make  batter  cakes,  but  he  was  ambitious 
to  master  some  of  the  higher  branches. 
Last  summer  there  were  isolated  regions 
where  everything  else  had  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  in  the  face  of  a  graver  emergency 
— all  hands  were  enlisted  in  the  fight 
against  influenza. 

''"THE  whole  tendency  of  this  club  or- 
ganization  is  to  keep  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  farm;  “The  Young  Folks  at 
Home”  might  be  its  official  song.  When 
they  do  go  away — to  higher  schools — 
they  go  with  a  string  tied  to  them,  a 
new  interest  in  farm  work  which  will 
bring  them  back  as  soon  as  they  have 
completed  their  studies.  Much  free  ad¬ 
vice  has  been  given  to  young  people  to 
stay  on  the  farm,  advice  which  got  lost 
somewhere  because  it  didn’t  know  its 
way  around  in  the  rural  districts,  but  the 
club  movement  not  only  advises  the  boys 
to  stay  on  the  farm  but  it  gives  them 
the  two  strongest  incentives  for  doing 
so — social  life  and  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  good  living. 

An  Italian-born  boy  near  Brockton, 
Mass.,  is  one  of  those  who  managed  to 
buy  himself  an  education  and  build  up 
a  future  livelihood  at  the  same  time. 
This  lad,  who  bears  the  appropriate  name 
of  James  Spadea,  won  a  five  dollar  bill 
as  a  prize  for  garden  work  and  he  never 
got  over  it.  In  five  years  he  built  up  a 
nursery  business  that  requires  a  motor 
truck  and  hired  help  to  keep  it  going, 
meanwhile  paying  his  way  through  high 
school  and  preparing  to  enter  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College.  James 
gives  the  club  work  credit  for  his 
achievement  and  shows  his  gratitude  in 
the  best  possible  way — by  helping  other 
boys  to  get  a  start  in  gardening.  His 
case  is  interesting  as  showing  that  the 


need  for  demonstration  work  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  remote  rural  districts.  It  is 
also  a  good  thing  to  have  around  in  the 
thickly  settled  districts  where  land  is  not 
so  plentiful,  but  eaters  are. 

John  Alexander,  of  Vermont,  also 
boosted  himself  into  a  livelihood,  but 
John  used  poultry  instead  of  garden 
truck.  He  joined  a  poultry  club  in  1912 
with  a  hatful  of  eggs  and  two  years 
later  he  was  leading  his  county.  In 
1915  he  was  the  champion  of  Vermont, 
and  they  made  him  come  down  to  New 
York  to  tell  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  about  his  work.  Now  Alexan¬ 
der  owns  a  big  poultry  plant  of  his  own 
and  is,  besides,  the  superintendent  of 
the  poultry  farm  at  one  of  the  state  in¬ 
stitutions. 

Entirely  different  was  the  problem  of 
the  Nebraska  boy,  Raymond  McCook. 
It  was  not  a  livelihood  that  Raymond 
needed,  it  was  the  chance  to  keep  on 
living,  for  the  doctors  told  him  last 
spring  that  outdoor  ‘  life  was  his  only 
chance.  He  joined  one  of  the  garden 
clubs  and  undertook  the  regular  task. 
The  other  boys  and  girls  helped  him 
with  the  heavier  work  at  first,  but  Ray¬ 
mond  gradually  became  strong  enough 
to  do  more  and  more  of  his  own  w-ork. 
He  came  out  of  the  summer  with  a  new 
lease  on  life — and  $22.25  in  real  money. 
The  doctor  says  he  is  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  normal  health. 

All  this  work  sounds,  no  doubt,  suffi¬ 
ciently  serious;  one  might  be  justified  in 
wondering  whether  the  new  generation 
of  boys  and  girls  is  growing  up  long¬ 
faced.  The  fact,  of  course,  is  quite  the 
opposite.  You  cannot  bring  a  lot  of 
young  people  together  and  expect  them 
to  keep  their  faces  straight — not  for 
more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  any¬ 
how.  The  camps,  the  club  meetings, 
the  trips  of  inspection,  the  fairs  and 
exhibitions,  community  plays  and 
“achievement  day”  programs— all  con¬ 
stitute  opportunities  to  have  a  good  time. 
In  fact  the  whole  thing  is  a  gigantic 
game;  members  compete  with  members, 
communities  compete  with  communities, 
counties  with  counties,  states  with  states, 
for  prizes  and  awards  and  honors. 

'"PHE  clubs  frequently  develop  special- 
ties  with  which  they  are  willing  to 
meet  all  comers.  There  is  a  $1,000  poultry 
club  in  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut, 
a  club  of  ten,  the  goal  of  which  is  to 
clear  a  thousand  dollars  from  their  poul¬ 
try  in  a  year.  Off  in  California  a  club  I 
challenges  the  Solar  System  and  environs  i 
on  the  production  of  grain  sorghum  seed.  I 
A  Spokane  girls’  club  put  up  over  $50,-  ! 
000  worth  of  canned  goods  last  summer 
A  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  potato  club  asks 
no  handicap  from  anybody  in  the  matter 
of  high-grade  seed  potatoes.  A  Monroe  ■- 
County,  Indiana,  club  comes  to  the  bat 
with  an  average  com  yield  of  91.3  bush-  • 
els  to  the  acre,  while  Winnebago  County. 
Wisconsin,  arises  and  points  with  pride  ' 
to  the  largest  baby  beef  club  in  the 
League  of  Nations. 

The  rivalries  of  schools  and  towms  for 
baseball  honors  when  the  Lincoln  Giants 
travel  down  the  interurban  and  meet  the  j 
Junior  Blue  Socks  in  mortal  combat,  are  I 
no  keener  ( Continued  on  Page  74)  I 
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I  F  YOU  had  chanced  to  go 
,  through  the  main  street  of  a 
!  small  Virginian  city,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  weeks  ago,  and  stopped 
anoment  by  the  post-office,  your 
a  ention  would  have  been  in- 
s.ntly  attracted  by  a  large  bulletin 
lard  which  seemed  to  have  the 
eger  interest  of  all  the  people  who 
fssedby.  If  then  you  had  pushed 
\ur  way  through  the  crowd,  you 
vuld  have  read  upon  it,  under  the 
otion  of  “Watch.  This  Board”: 

“To  Know  the  facts  about 
re’s  community  is  the  first  step 
i  good  citizenship! 

This  week  has  been  set  aside  to  take 
f'ck  of  the  conditions  that  affect  the 
cildren  and  homes  of  Danville.” 

'No  Finances.  Just  Facts!” 

And  in  another  moment  a  young  man 
v  uld  have  arrived  and  proceeded  to 
rise  this  notice  and  put  another  in  its 
sad: 

“Final  reports  of  Week’s  Community 
l  Red  Cross  at  Big  Mass  Meeting, 
Iain  St.  Methodist  Church,  Sunday  at 
;,o.  Come  early  and  get  a  seat.  Many 
turches  are  uniting  their  sendees  in 
t  s  meeting  for  a  better  commu- 
r  y.” 

Had  you  been  aware  of  the  truth, 
}u  would  have  been  witnessing  the 
ttrance  of  the  Red  Cross  on  one  more 
(  its  pioneer,  social  paths  at  home: 
(immunity  Study. 

The  scene  was  Danville,  Virginia,  a 
<y  of  twenty-two  thousand,  in  the 
'•stern  part  of  the  state,  a  representa- 
'  e,  vigorous  southern  community,  and 
te  largest  market  in  the  world  for 
bse-leaf  tobacco.  Manufacturers’ 
1  yers  come  to  Danville  from  England, 
-ance  and  Italy,  from  all  over  Europe 
i  fact,  and  the  huge  warehouses  of  the 


A  continued  story  of  ac¬ 
complishment;  the  read¬ 
justment  of  the  work; 
the  Red  Cross  and  your 
community;  and  the  grad¬ 
ual  upbuilding  of  its 
share  in  our  coming  life 

city  are  the  scene  of  auction  after 
auction,  and  sale  after  sale,  as  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  magnificent  tobacco  country 
surrounding  are  disposed  of.  A  pros¬ 
perous  city,  a  modem  city,  and  one  well 
abreast  of  its  neighbors. 

Last  fall,  nevertheless,  Danville  ceased 
to  be  satisfied  with  itself.  Could  not 
Danville  be  made  even  better? — some 
of  its  citizens  began  asking.  There 
were  many  ways  in  which  Danville 
was  not  what  it  might  be,  as  practically 
everybody  knew.  Might  there  not  be 
more — many  other  unknown  things 
which  were  handicapping  the  city,  and 
preventing  genuine  community  pro¬ 
gress?  There  was  plenty  of  money  in 
the  city;  could  there  not  be  more  hap¬ 
piness? 

The  leading  citizens  of  Danville  con¬ 
sidered  the  subject  at  length.  .  .  . 

Three  weeks  later,  there  came  to  the 
Red  Cross  in  Washington  a  request  from 
the  city  of  Danville.  It  came  through 
the  Danville  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross, 
but  it  was  signed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Merchants  Association, 
the  Young  Business  Man’s  Club,  the 
V.  M.  C.  A.,  the  health  officer,  the 


president  of  the  Common  Council, 
and  all  the  leading  clergymen! 
And  it  asked  the  Red  Cross,  as  an 
outside  non-muckraking  society,  to 
come  and  show  Danville  how  to 
take  stock  of  itself. 

Danville’s  motto  was  “Danville 
Does  Things,”  and  Danville  meant 
to  do  this.  But  the  leading  citi¬ 
zens  had  discovered  that  they  did 
not  know  the  facts  about  their 
city.  Yes,  their  community  had 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  family 
distress,  and  a  good  many  diseases 
which  seemed  preventable,  and  bad 
overcrowding  —  but  how  much  ? 
And  where  was  it?  And  how  did  you 
see  it? 

Community  Study  Week  was  the 
answer  the  Red  Cross  gave.  Nine  social 
experts  of  the  Home  Service  in  Wash¬ 
ington  were  instructed  to  place  them¬ 
selves  at  the  service  of  the  city  of  Dan¬ 
ville,  without  charge,  and  a  few  days 
later  forty  of  Danville’s  leading  citizens 
and  the  Red  Cross  experts,  divided  up 
into  committees,  set  out  to  explore  the 
city. 

Their  findings  would  fill  many  inter¬ 
esting  pages — pages  crowded  with  pa¬ 
thos  and  surprise  and  htfmor.  The 
committee  that  visited  the  schools,  for 
instance,  found  not  only  great  delin¬ 
quency  but  no  real  effort  to  correct  it. 
A  child’s  name  was  dropped  after 
three  days’  absence,  a  sadly  overworked 
truant  officer  gave  a  two-minute  warn¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  and  after  that,  neglect! 
They  found  more  children  than  school 
facilities,  and  no  out-door  recreational 
opportunities  at  all. 

They  suggested  to  the  teachers  the 
subject  “How  I  spent  my  time  Friday 
and  Saturdays”  as  the  theme  of  a  com¬ 
position  in  several  schools;  and  the 
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77 ie  Red  Cross  turns  to  problems  of  the.  home  community 
Quick  distribution  of  sandwiches  and  hot  coffee  at  a  fire 


answers  showed  that  that  eternal  cry 
of  childhood,  “What  shall  I  play  to¬ 
day?”  was  either  not  being  answered 
at  all,  or  was  being  answered  by  the 
movies;  some  little  girls  went  four  or 
five  times  in  the  two  days.  And  the 
desire  of  every  growing  child  to  play 
outdoors  was  receiving  no  thought  at  all. 

Juvenile  delinquency  was  only  one 
of  the  many  things  investigated,  how¬ 
ever,  and  there  was  bitterness  and 
humiliation  in  many  of  the  things  dis¬ 
covered — women  working  in  the  mills, 
and  trying  to  bring  up  pitiful  babies  at 
home;  overcrowding,  in  many  sections, 
amounting  almost  to  immorality;  young 
boys  confined  for  trifling  offenses  with 
desperate  criminals  in  a  jail  which 
lacked  most  sanitary  conveniences. 

In  just  seven  days,  nevertheless,  the 
committees  had  the  facts  about  Dan¬ 
ville  and  had  gotten  them  into  shape— 
an  extraordinary  record,  as  anyone  who 
has  ever  been  connected  with  such  work 
will  attest — the  bulletin  board  had  an¬ 
nounced  the  Mass  Meeting,  and  a  full 
thousand  people  came  to  listen  to  the 
results  in  the  Methodist  Church.  Spec¬ 
ial  notices  had  been  sent  to  every  father 
and  mother  to  come  and  hear  the  results 
of  the  study — and  they  were  not  in¬ 
vitations,  either.  They  were  calls  to 
Good  Citizenship!  The  meeting  itself, 
although  but  one  of  three  held  in  the 
different  sections  of  the  city,  will  be 
long  remembered  by  those  who  went. 
It  was  like  Danville’s  war  meetings  in 
its  enthusiasm,  in  the  quality  of  its 
idealistic  devotion,  and  in  the  spirit  with 
which  it  received  the  various  Red  Cross 
community  recommendations  and  lis¬ 


tened  to  the  supporting  facts  of  the 
various  committees,  and  once  having 
resolved  itself  into  a  group  determined 
on  action,  moved  forward  unitedly  to 
the  field  of  battle.  Danville  had  ended 
its  period  of  unrest  and  readjustment, 
had  cleaned  house,  taken  stock  and 
started  after  a  new  goal  of  social  pro¬ 
gress  and  practical  working  democracy. 

In  varying  ways  and  places,  that  is 
the  what  and  why  of  Community  Study. 
Provided  we  have  the  brains  to  use  it, 
it  is  one  more  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
Red  Cross  is  going  to  be  of  service  to 
those  people  everywhere  who  are  bent 
on  a  better  citizenship  and  who  want  a 
better  community  in  which  to  live  and 
bring  up  their  children. 

Out  of  the  readjustment  of  the  Red 
Cross  to  a  peace  basis,  three  major 
activities  have  developed  so  far,  each 
meeting  a  distinct  need  and  bidding  fair 
to  meet  it  vigorously.  They  are  Health, 
Social  Work,  and  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

To  the  Home  Service,  social  work 
must  be  accorded  unquestionably  the 
leading  place  at  this  moment.  With 
all  the  vast  work  for  the  soldiers  and 
their  families  which  is  still  going  on  in 
many  places,  indeed,  the  turning  of  the 
Home  Service  sections  to  new,  social 
achievement  is  remarkable.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  it  is  an  art  merely 
to  be  able  to  make  proper  use  of  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  a  democracy  for  better¬ 
ment.  But  here  is  a  living  force  which 
not  only  is  carrying  the  democracy  and 
the  spirit  of  the  war  into  present  social 
p'roblems  but  is  doing  it  with  admirable 
brains  and  common  sense  and  a  distinct 
knowledge  of  that  art  of  democracy. 
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In  the  gulf  division  alone  over 
hundred  chapters  have  been  grante 
the  peace  extension  programme  aD 
are  on  the  actual  road  to  sod 
betterment,  while  in  all  the  Red  Cro 
nearly  a  thousand  chapters  are  pr 
paring  to  follow  in  their  footsteps,  ar 
many  hundreds  have  already  receive 
permission  and  have  started. 

The  amazing  variety  of  the  plans 
these  widely  scattered  communities, 
of  them  nevertheless  animated  by  t 
same  spirit,  can  be  gathered  from 
simple  tabulation  of  some  of  thei 
This  is  not  a  national  programme 
regenerate  the  universe,  remember; 
is  a  collection  of  the  endeavors  of  ma: 
scattered  chapters.  It  includes: 

1.  Information  and  family  service 
Giving  to  civilians  those  neighbor 
services  which  are  being  rendered 
the  families  of  the  service  men. 

2.  Recreation — Improving  comim 
cial  amusements,  promoting  communi 
centers,  rest  rooms,  playgrounds,  clu! 

3.  Health — Arranging  h  elth  me 
ings,  promoting  clinics,  securing  train 
health  officers. 

4.  Education — Juvenile  delinquen 
arousing  public  opinion  in  consolida: 
schools,  establishing  needed  high  scho 
and  others. 

5.  Economic  welfare — Better  roa 
housing,  securing  county  and  ho 
demonstration  agents. 

6.  Community  activities  —  Cc 
munity  meetings,  community  stud 
problems  of  foreign  speaking  grou 
loan  libraries,  retarded  and  neglec 
children,  social  improvements. 

And  all  this  ( Continuei  on  Page 


and  another 
cup  at  night  time 
doesn't  hurt,  if  it  ’s 


Another  cup 
please! 


Instant  Postum 


Unlike  coffee,  Postum  doesrit 
keep  you  awake  or  fuss  up  your 
nerves.  Its  a  healthful  drink. 

At  all  grocers— No  raise  in  price. 
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HE’S  THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


GRAND  old  "Bull”.  He’s  the  best  there  is.  He  sold  over 
300,000,000  bags  last  year.  You  know  genuine  "Bull” 
Durham — never  an  enemy;  millions  of  friends. 

Genuine  "Bull”  Durham  tobacco — you  can  roll  fifty-thrifty 
smokes  from  one  bag.  That’s  some  inducement ,  nowadays. 


GENUINE 


BullDurham 


TOBACCO 

c/£ 


IN  C  OBP°RATCO 


You  pipe  smokers,  mix  a  little  I 
"BULL”  DURHAM  with  your 


favorite  tobacco.  It’s  like  sugar 
in  your  coffee. 
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None  So  Young 

{Continued  from  Page  24) 

jiss  window.  Outside  on  the  street 
ft:  can’t  see — we  don’t  know  how 
lautiful  it  is- — but  inside  with  the 
sn  streaming  through- — we  get  the 
auty  of  the  colors.  It  is  a  work  of 
t,  not  just  a  window.  And  I  saw 
me  like  that — not  from  the  streets — 
t  inside.  And  I  was  happier  just 
ting  alone,  happier  than  at  dances, 
len  the  baby  cried  —  I  went  up- 
lirs — took  him  from  his  crib  and 
ed  him.  Oh,  Mamma,  his  little 
dy  in  my  arms— warm  and  cuddly 
d  needful.  Did  our  little  bodies  seem 
e  that  in  your  arms — warm — need- 

iMartha  nodded  and  raised  a  hand 
her  wet  cheek. 

"I  loved  the  baby  more  than  I  ever 
/ed  him  before.  And  I  knew — oh! 
if t  and  sure — that  Youth  isn’t  every- 
ting — and  Pleasure  isn’t  everything— ” 
e  voice  was  low — “but  Love  is,  Mam- 
1 — love  is.” 

Again,  Martha  nodded. 

Alma  half  turned  to  the  desk. 

I  am  writing  Buster  now,”  her  fin¬ 
's  went  out  to  the  pan.  “I  hurt  him, 
mma — oh,  I  know  I  hurt  him — the 
y  he  hesitated  at  the  dance — about 
dinner  to-night — and  his  face — I 
ed  to  look  past  his  face,  but  I  could- 
— I  saw  how  hurt  it  was.  He  would- 
hurt  me,  he  is  too  fine  for  that.  He 
he  is— oh,  so  splendid  isn’t  he, 
lamma?” 

“Yes,”  Martha  said,  “yes,  Alma.” 

"It  seemed  to-night  alone  there  with 
baby — that  I  was  listening  for  a  step 
the  stairs,  Mamma— a  step — on  the 
airs — you  know — his  step.  And  I 
Lew  then  how  hurt  he  was — and  how 
luch  he  cares.  He  told  me  that ! 
-id  I  knew  there  alone  in  the 
iltle  house  that  seemed  mine,  that  I 
•red  too  but  always  I  had  never  been 
<  the  right  side  of  Life’s  window — 
Hi  been  on  the  shallow  side — I’d  never 
(4en  Love  shining  through — like  a  great 
mi — shining  through  the  color,  Mam- 
■>a.  I  was — well — asleep,  but  sud- 
•  nly,  I  seemed  to  wake  up.  I  knew — 
bve  is  most.” 

“Love  is  most,”  Martha  echoed. 
“Yes,  Alma.” 

“So  I  am  writing  to  tell  him  I  am 
:rry — I  can’t  have  him  hurt  and  some 
•y — well  maybe — you  know — Mam- 

"I  love  Buster,  too,  dear,”  Martha 
:id,  simply. 

“Oh!  I  am  so  glad — so  glad,”  Alma 
•ied  softly.  “He  is — so  dear — isn’t  he , 
amma?” 

It  had  come — Alma  would  one  day 
,>  away — leave  them — be  no  longer 
rs.  But  strangely  Martha  felt  she 
id  not  lost  Alma,  but  found  her — 
und  her — found  her!  For  all  time 
ey  were  bound  and  welded  and  held 
gether.  They  both  knew  Love. 
Martha  watched  Alma  bending  above 
*e  note.  Memory  moved  her. 

“None  so  old,”  she  murmured  in 
trospection,  “none  so  old — for  Love.” 
hen  with  a  wistful  smile  at  Alma, 
N'one  so  young,  either.” 


Good  Digestion 


GOOD  digestion  depends  largely  upon 
two  things — the  quality  of  food  we  eat, 
and  the  manner  in  which  we  eat  it. 

Since  my  original  pepsin  chewing  gum  was 
first  introduced,  through  national  and  state 
legislation,  many  laws  have  been  enacted  which 
assure  the  public  a  better  quality  food  today 
than  ever  before,  but  the  manner  in  which  we 
eat  food  has  not  been  materially  improved. 

By  eating  too  hurriedly  we  fail  to  supply  the 
food  with  saliva,  which  is  so  necessary  in  the 
first  processes  of  digestion,  and  of  course,  in 
this  hurried  eating,  the  teeth  do  not  perform 
their  proper  function,  which  is  to  break  up  the 
food  into  small  particles. 

The  use  of  my  original  pepsin  chewing  gum 
ten  minutes  after  each  meal  helps  to  supply  the 
moisture  which  was  not  provided  at  meal  time, 
and  hence  tends  to  improve  the  digestion  of 
those  who  eat  too  hurriedly  at  meals. 
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1  that  shows  how  he  struck  ordinary 
|  people.  He  said  Lincoln  was  the 
;  most  folksv  of  any  of  them,  but 
that  there  was  something  about  him 
that  made  everybody  stand  a  little  in 
awe  of  him.  You  could  get  near  him  in 
a  sort  of  neighborly  way,  as  though  you 
had  always  known  him,  but  there  was 
something  tremendous  between  you  and 
him  all  the  time. 

“This  man  said  he  had  eaten  with  him 
many  times  at  the  railroad  eating 
houses.  Everybody  tried  to  get  near 
Lincoln  when  he  was  eating,  because  he 
was  such  good  company,  but  they  looked 
at  him  with  a  kind  of  wonder,  couldn’t 
exactly  make  him  out.  Sometimes 
there  was  a  dreadful  loneliness  in  his 
look,  and  the  boys  used  to  wonder  what 
he  was  thinking  about.  Whatever  it 
was,  he  was  thinking  all  alone.  No  one 
was  afraid  of  him,  but  there  was  some¬ 
thing  about  him  that  made  plain  folks 
feel  toward  him  a  good  deal  as  a  child 
feels  toward  his  father,  because  you 
know  every  child  looks  upon  his  father 
as  a  wonderful  man. 

“There  ain’t  any  doubt  but  there  was 
a  good  many  years  after  Mr.  Lincoln 
got  started  and  everybody  in  the  state 
held  him  high,  when  he  was  a  disap¬ 
pointed  man  and  when  he  brooded  a 
good  deal  over  the  way  life  was  goin.’ 
Trouble  was  he  hadn’t  got  a  grip  yet 
on  anything  that  satisfied  him.  He 
hadn’t  made  a  go  of  politics,  had  quit  it. 
Of  course  he  had  plenty  of  law  practice, 
but,  Lord-a-mighty,  you  take  a  town 
like  this  was  along  in  the  40’s,  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  practicin’  here,  and  get 
right  down  to  what  was  really  hap¬ 
penin’,  and  it  was  enuff  to  make  a 
broodin’  man  like  him  sick,  and  want  to 
quit.  He  had  to  handle  it  all,  a  lawyer 
does,  men  fightin’  over  a  dollar,  gettin’ 
rich  on  cheatin’,  stingy  with  their 
wives,  breakin’  up  families,  quarrelin’ 
over  wills,  neglectin’  the  old  folks  and 
yet  standin’  high  in  the  church,  regular 
at  prayer  meetin’,  and  teachin’  in  Sun¬ 
day  School.  There  was  a  lot  of  stead)' 
meanness  like  that  all  around,  and  it 
made  him  feel  bad. 

“And  then  there  was  dreadful  things 
happened  every  now  and  then,  men 
takin’  up  with  girls  when  they  had  good 
wives  of  their  own.  There’s  more  than 
one  poor  child  lyin’  over  there  in  the 
graveyard  because  some  ornary  old 
scoundrel  got  the  better  of  her,  and 
there’s  more  than  one  good  man  been 
put  to  shame  in  this  town  because  some 
woman  who  was  no  better  than  she 
ought  to  be  run  him  down.  Lord,  it 
makes  you  sick,  and  then  every  now  and 
then  right  out  of  a  clear  sky  there’d 
be  a  murder  somewhere  in  the  county. 

“It  was  so  all  the  time  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  practicin’  out  here  and  it  made 
him  pretty  miserable  sometimes,  I 
reckon,  to  see  so  much  meanness 
around.  I  never  knew  a  man  who 
liked  people  better’n  Mr.  Lincoln  did— 
seemed  as  if  he  felt  the  world  ought  to 
be  happy,  and  that  it  could  be  if  people 
would  only  do  the  right  thing.  You’ve 
heard  people  tellin’  how  he’d  refuse  a 


case  often  if  he  didn’t  think  it  ought  to 
be  brought.  Well,  sir,  that’s  true.  I’ve 
heard  him  argue  time  and  again  with 
the  boys  about  the  duty  of  lawyers  to 
discourage  law  suits.  ‘It’s  our  business 
to  be  peacemakers,’  he  used  to  tell  ’em. 
not  to  stir  up  quarrels  for  the  sake  of 
makin’  a  little  money. 

“I’ve  always  figured  it  out  that  he 
was  a  sight  more  contented  after  he 
got  his  grip  on  the  slavery  question. 
You  know  how  he  felt  about  slavery, 
thought  it  was  wrong,  and  when  he 
began  to  see  there  was  a  chance  to 
fight  it  in  a  way  that  would  count,  he 
felt  different  towards  his  life,  saw  it  did 
mean  something,  began  to  feel  he  was 
some  real  use.  I  reckon  he  began  to 
believe  God  had  a  place  for  him — that 
he  was  put  into  the  world  for  a  good  and 
sufficient  reason.  He  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  time  had  come  when  God  meant 
to  say  to  slavery,  ‘Thus  far  and  no  far¬ 
ther,’  and  he  was  ready  to  put  in  his 
best  licks  to  help  Him. 

“He  wrestled  with  that  question  till 
he  drove  it  clear  out  of  politics  right 
down  onto  bed  rock  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  there  he  stood,  slavery  was  wrong, 
and  accordin’  to  his  way  of  lookin’ 
at  it,  people  who  pretended  to  regulate 
their  lives  on  religion  ought  to  be  agin 
it.  Alius  troubled  him  a  lot  and  some¬ 
times  made  him  pretty  bitter  that  so 
many  folks  that  stood  high  as  Christians 
was  for  slavery.  I  remember  Newt 
Bateman  tellin’  how  Lincoln  came  in  his 
office  one  day  after  his  nomination — 
Newt  was  State  School  Superintendent, 
and  he  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  always 
great  friends — well,  he  said  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  came  in  with  a  report  of  a  canvass 
of  how  people  in  Springfield  were  goin’ 
to  vote,  and  he  said: 

“  ‘Let’s  see  how  the  ministers  in  this 
town  are  goin’  to  vote,  and  he  went 
through  the  list  pickin’  ’em  out  and 
settin’  ’em  down,  and,  would  you  be¬ 
lieve  it  now,  he  found  that  out  of  23 
ministers,  20  were  against  him.  He  was 
dreadfully  upset,  and  talked  a  long 
time  about  it.  Newt  said  he  pulled  a 
New  Testament  out  of  his  pocket. 

“  ‘What  I  don’t  understand,’  he  said, 
‘is  how  anybody  can  think  this  book 
stands  for  slavery.  Human  bondagt 
can’t  live  a  minute  in  its  light,  and 
yet  here’s  all  these  men  who  consider 
themselves  called  to  make  the  teachin' 
of  this  book  clear  votin’  against  me. 

I  don’t  understand  it. 

“  ‘They  know  Douglas  don’t  cart 
whether  slavery’s  voted  up  or  down 
but  they  ought  to  know  that  God  cam 
and  humanity  cares  and  they  know  1  ; 
care.  They  '  ain’t  been  readin’  thei; 
Bibles  right. 

“  ‘Seems  to  me  sometimes  as  if  Goc 
had  borne  with  this  thing  until  the  ven 
teachers  of  religion  had  come  to  defenc  . 
it  out  of  the  Bible.  But  they’ll  fine  j 
the  day  will  come  when  His  wrath  wil  1 
upset  it.  I  believe  the  cup  of  iniquit) 
is  full,  and  that  before  we  get  througl 
God  will  make  the  country  suffer  fo 
toleratin’  a  thing  that  is  so  contrar}  1 
to  what  He  teaches  in  this  Book.’ 


As  I  see  it,  that  idee  grew  in  him. 
nember  what  he  wrote  in  his  call 
a  fast-day  in  the  spring  of  ’63? 
11,  I’ve  got  it  here — just  let  me 
cd  it  to  you.” 

iilly  rose  and  took  from  the  drawer 
re  he  kept  his  precious  relics  a 
Ajidle  of  faded  yellow  newspapers  and 
aicted  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
March  31,  1863. 

‘Now,  you  listen,”  said  Billy,  “and 
*  if  I  aint  right  that  his  idee  when  he 
-4iced  to  Newt  had  takin’  hold  of  him 

1-p.” 

‘  ‘Insomuch  as  we  know  that  by  His 
line  law  nations,  like  individuals,  are 
jected  to  punishments  and  chastise- 
ts  in  this  world,  may  we  not  justly 
that  the  awful  calamity  of  civil 
which  now  desolates  the  land  may 
but  a  punishment  inflicted  upon  us 
our  presumptious  sins,  to  the  needful 
of  our  national  reformation  as  a 
wole  people.’ 

‘Isn’t  that  just  what  he  said  to  Newt 
Iteman?”  Billy  stopped  long  enough 
^remark. 

ft  ‘We  have  been  the  recipients  of  the 

ficest  bounties  of  Heaven.  We  have 
n  preserved,  these  many  years,  in 

Ice  and  prosperity.  We  have  grown 
numbers,  wealth,  and  power  as  no 
>ver  nation  has  ever  grown;  but  we 
l7e  forgotten  God.  We  have  for- 
ten  the  gracious  hand  which  pre- 
ved  us  in  peace,  and  multiplied  and 
iched  and  strengthened  us;  and  we 
re  vainly  imagined  in  the  deceitful- 
s  of  our  hearts,  that  all  these  bless- 
s  were  produced  by  some  superior 
dom  and  virtue  of  our  own.  Intoxi- 
:;ed  with  unbroken  success,  we  have 
a:ome  too  self-sufficient  to  feel  the 
ressity  of  redeeming  and  preserving 
ce,  too  proud  to  pray  to  the  God 
t  made  us: 

‘  ‘It  behooves  us,  then,  to  humble 
) 'selves  before  the  offended  power,  to 
:  if  ess  our  national  sins,  and  to  pray  for 
rmency  and  forgiveness.’  ” 

‘The  longer  the  war  went  on,  the 
ire  and  more  sure  he  was  that  God 
*s  workin’  out  something,  and  hard 
lit  was  for  him,  the  more  and  more 
•  onciled  he  got  to  God’s  Government. 
::ms  to  me  that’s  clear  from  what  he 
id  in  his  last  Inaugural.  You  re- 
imber : 

‘  ‘The  Almighty  has  His  own  pur- 
:se.  Woe  unto  the  world  because  of 
lenses!  For  it  must  needs  be  that 
senses  come;  but  woe  to  that  man  by 
uom  the  offense  cometh!  Fondly  do 
i  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray  that  this 
rghty  scourge  of  wrar  may  speedily 
f|ss  away,  yet  if  God  wills  that  it  con- 
:  ue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the 
tndsman’s  two  hundred  and  fifty 
iars  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk, 

’•  d  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn 
‘th  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another 
■awn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three 
ousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be 
id,  ‘The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are 
Ue  and  righteous  altogether.’ 

"I  like  to  say  that  just  like  he  said  it. 

■  ems  kinda  like  music.  He  was  that 
ay  sometimes,  swung  into  sort  of  talk 
>at  made  your  heart  stop  to  listen;  it 
us  so  sweet  and  solemn-like. 

“Makes  me  ache  through  to  think 
Uat  he  had  to  go  through  to  come  out 
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j  where  he  could  talk  so  sure  and  calm 
about  things  for,  certain  as  he  was  that 
God  had  a  purpose  in  it  all.  he  wasn’t 
so  sure  always  that  he  was  proceedin’ 
along  the  lines  the  Almighty  approved 
of.  He  never  got  over  that  struggle 
long  as  he  was  President,  always  askin’ 
himself  whether  he  was  on  God’s  side. 
Puzzled  him  bad  that  both  ^hles  thought 
God  was  with  ’em.  He  pointed  out 
more  than  once  how  the  rebel  soldiers 
was  prayin’  for  victory  just  as  earnest 
as  ours — how  the  rebel  people  got  the 
same  kind  of  help  out  of  prayer  that 
the  Union  people  did.  And  both 
couldn’t  be  right. 

“There  isn’t  any  doubt  he  often 
tested  out  whether  God  agreed  with  his 
argument  or  not,  by  the  way  things 
swung.  It  was  that  way  about  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  You 
know  how  he  thought  about  that  for 
months,  and  for  the  most  part  kept  it  to 
j  himself.  He  didn’t  want  to  do  it  that 
way,  was  dead  set  on  the  North  buying 
the  slaves  instead  of  takin’  em.  But  he 
had  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
ready,  and  he’d  told  God  he’d  let  it 
loose  if  He’d  give  us  the  victory.  Sounds 
queer,  mebbe,  but  that’s  what  he  did. 
He  told  the  Cabinet  so,  and  they’ve 
told  about  it.  A  little  mite  supersti¬ 
tious,  some  would  say.  But  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  was  a  little  superstitious,  interested 
|  in  tilings  like  signs  and  dreams — spec- 
I  ially  dreams,  seemed  to  feel  they  might 
be  tryin’  to  give  him  a  hint.  He’s  told 
!  me- many  a  time  about  dreams  he’d  had, 

!  used  to  have  same  dream  over  and  over, 

J  never  got  tired  studyin’  what  it  meant. 
You  remember  that  happened  in  the 
war.  He  used  to  dream  he  saw  a 
curious  lookin’  boat  runnin’  full  speed 
toward  a  shore  he  couldn’t  make  out 
clear,  had  that  dream  before  nearly  all 
the  big  battles — had  it  the  night  before 
they  killed  him,  and  told  the  Cabinet 
about  it— thought  it  meant  there’d  be 
good  news  from  Sherman. 

“He  got  powerful  discouraged  some¬ 
times,  for  it  did  seem  the  first  three 
years  of  the  war  as  if  the  Almighty 
wan’t  sympathizin’  over  much  with  the 
North.  You  remember  how  I  told  you 
once  of  havin’  a  long  talk  with  him  at 
night  that  time  I  went  down  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  see  him.  Things  was  bad, 
awful  bad.  Country  just  plum  worn 
out  with  the  war.  People  was  beginnin’ 
to  turn  against  it.  Couldn’t  stand  the 
blood  lettin’,  the  sufferin’,  and  the 
awful  wickedness  of  it.  There  was  a 
lot  of  that  feelin’  in  ’64.  People  willin’ 
to  give  up  anything — let  the  South  go — 
let  her  keep  her  slaves — do  anything 
to  put  an  end  to  the  killin’.  I  tell  you 
a  man  has  to  keep  his  eyes  ahead  in  war 
—keep  tellin  himself  over  and  over 
what’s  it  all  about.  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
to.  They  were  talkin’  peace  to  him, 
riotin’  about  the  drafts,  stirrin’  up 
more  kinds  of  trouble  for  him  than  he 
ever  knew  there  was,  I  reckon.  And 
he  felt  it — felt  it  bad;  and  that  night  it 
seemed  to  do  him  good  to  talk  it  out. 
You  see  I  come  from  home,  and  I  didn’t 
have  no  connection  with  things  down 
there,  and  ’twas  natural  he’d  open  up 
to  me  as  he  couldn’t  to  them  on  the 
ground;  and  he  did. 

“  ‘I’ve  studied  a  lot,  Billy,’  he  said, 
‘whether  this  is  God’s  side  of  this  war. 


I’ve  tried  my  best  to  figure  it  out 
straight,  and  I  can’t  see  anything  but 
that  He  must  be  for  us.  But  look  how 
things  is  goin’. 

“  ‘One  thing  sure  all  I  can  do  is  to 
follow  what  I  think’s  right.  Whatever 
shall  appear  to  be  God’s  will,  I’ll  do. 
There’s  quite  a  number  of  people  who 
seem  to  think  they  know  what  God 
wants  me  to  do.  They  come  down 
every  now  and  then  and  tell  me  so.  1 
must  say  as  I’ve  told  some  of  them 
that  it’s  more’n  likely  if  God  is  goin' 
to  reveal  His  will  on  a  point  connected 
with  my  duty  he’d  naturally  reveal  it  to 
me.  They  don’t  all  lay  it  up  against 
me  when  I  talk  this  way.  Take  the 
Quakers.  They’re  good  people,  and 
they’ve  been  in  a  bad  fix  for  they  don't 
believe  in  slavery,  and  they  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  war,  and  yet  it  seems  to  have 
come  to  the  point  that  out  of  this  war 
started  to  save  free  government,  we’re 
going  to  get  rid  of  slavery.  But  they 
can’t  accept  that  way.  Still  they  don’t 
lay  it  up  against  me  that  I  do,  and  they 
pray  regular  for  me. 

“  ‘We’ve  been  wrong.  North  and 
South,  about  slavery.  No  use  to  blame 
it  all  on  the  South.  We’ve  been  in  it, 
too.  from  start.  If  both  sides  had  been 
willin’  to  give  in  a  little,  we  might  a 
worked  it  out,  that  is  if  we’d  all  been 
willin’  to  admit  the  thing  was  wrong, 
and  take  our  share  of  the  burden  in 
puttin’  and  end  to  it. 

“  ‘It’s  for  our  sins,  Billy,  this  war  is. 
We’ve  brought  it  on  ourselves.  And 
God  aint  goin’  to  stop  it  because  we 
ask  Him  to.  We’ve  got  to  fulfill  tht 
law.  We  broke  the  law,  and  God 
wouldn’t  be  God  as  I  see  Him  if  He 
didn’t  stand  by  His  own  laws  and  make 
us  take  all  that’s  cornin’  to  us.  I  can'i 
think  we  won’t  win  the  war.  Seems 
to  me  that  must  be  God’s  way,  but  ii 
we  don’t,  and  the  Union  is  broken  and 
slavery  goes  on,  well  all  it  means  ac 
cordin’  to  my  way  of  seein’  things  i- 
that  the  laws  aint  satisfied  yet,  tha> 
we  aint  done  our  part.  There’ll  b 
more  trouble  until  the  reason  of  troubk 
ends. 

“  ‘But  I  don’t  lay  it  up  against  God 
Billy.  What  it  seems  to  me  He’s  tryin 
to  do  is  to  get  men  to  see  that  then 
can’t  be  any  peace  or  happiness  in  thi: 
world  so  long  as  they  aint  fair  to  om 
another.  You  can’t  have  a  happy  work 
unless  you’ve  got  a  just  world,  am 
slavery'  aint  just.  It’s  got  to  go.  . 
don’t  know  when.  It’s  always  seemc 
to  me  a  pretty  durable  struggle — di' 
back  in  ’58,  but  I  didn’t  sec  anythin; 
so  bad  then  as  we’ve  come  to.  Evei 
if  I’d  known  I  couldn’t  have  done  dif 
ferent,  Billy.  Even  if  we  don’t  wii 
this  war  and  the  Confederates  set  up 
country  with  slavery  in  it,  that  ain 
going  to  end  it  for  me.  I’ll  have  to  g 
on  fightin’  slavery.  I  know  Go 
means  I  should. 

“  ‘It  takes  God  a  long  time  to  wor 
out  His  will  with  men  like  us,  Billy  | 
bad  men,  stupid  men,  selfish  men.  Bu 
even  if  we’re  beat,  there’s  a  gain.  Ther 
are  more  men  who  see  clear  now  ho' 
hard  it  is  for  people  to  rule  themselve:  ; 
more  people  determined  government  b 
the  people  shant  perish  from  the  eartl 
more  people  willin,  to  admit  that  yo 
can’t  have  peace  when  y'ou’ve  got 
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t  ng  like  slavery  goin’  on.  ■  That’s 
Inething  that’s  goin’  to  help  when 
§;  next  struggle  comes. 

|[‘  ‘You  mustn’t  think  I’m  givi*J  in, 
lly.  I  aint,  but  look  how  things  are 
gn’.  What  if  we  lose  the  election, 
ad  you  must  admit  it  looks  now  as  if 
v  would,  what  if  we  lose  and  a  Copper- 
bid  Government  makes  peace — gives 
^  South  her  slaves — lets  the  ‘erring 
sters’  set  up  for  themselves.  I’ve 
ge  to  think  about  that,  Billy. 

‘Seems  to  me  I  can’t  bear  the  idea 
■I  this  blood-lettin’  should  end  that 
vy,  for  I  know  lasting  peace  aint  in 
tit  set  of  circumstances.  That  means 
t'uble,  more  trouble,  mebbe  war  again 
util  we  obey  the  law  of  God,  and  let 
dr  brother  man  go  free.’ 

«  ‘And  he  just  dropped  his  head  and 
gjaned,  seemed  as  if  I  could  hear  him 
p lyin’,  ‘Oh,  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible 
l  this  cup  pass  from  me.’ 

‘Think  he  prayed?  Think  Abraham 
Iicoln  prayed?”  Billy’s  eyes  were 
s  rn,  and  his  voice  full  of  reproachful 
S  "prise. 

‘I  know  he  did.  You  wouldn’t  ask 
lit  question  if  you  could  have  heard 
In  that  night  he  left  here  for  Washing- 
ti  sayin’  good-bye  to  us  in  the  rain, 
tlin’  us  that  without  God’s  help  he 
cild  not  succeed  in  what  he  was  goin’ 

Io — that  with  it,  he  could  not  fail, 
[in’  us  he  was  turning  us  over  to  God, 
1  askin’  us  to  remember  him  in  our 
iayers.  Why  a  man  can’t  talk  like 
it  that  don’t  pray,  leastwise  an 
est  man  like  Abraham  Lincoln,  j 
And  he  couldn’t  have  stood  it  with- 
God,  sufferin’  as  he  did,  abused  as 
was,  defeated  again  and  again,  and 
f  always  hangin’  on,  always  believin’. 
>n’t  you  see  from  what  I’ve  been 
lin’  you  that  Abraham  Lincoln  all 
ough  the  w'ar  was  seeking  to  work 
v.h  God,  struggling  to  find  out  His 
prpose,  and  make  it  prevail  on  earth, 
/nan  can’t  do  that  unless  he  gets  close 
t  God,  talks  with  Him. 

‘How  do  you  suppose  a  man — just  a 
enmon  man  like  Abraham  Lincoln 
edd  ever  have  risen  up  to  say  any- 
t  ng  like  he  did  in  ’65  in  his  Inaugural 
ilie  hadn’t  known  God: 

‘  ‘With  malice  toward  none;  with 
Cirity  for  all;  with  firmness  in  the  right 
a  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us 
sive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in, 
t  bind  up  the  nation’s  wounds;  to 
c  e  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
jottle  and  for  his  widow  and  his  or- 
pans — to  do  which  may  achieve  a  just 
ad  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and 
v  h  all  nations.’ 

‘That  aint  ordinary  human  nature — 
frticularly  when  it’s  fightin’  a  war — 
t  it’s  God’s  nature.  If  that  aint  what 
1  rist  had  in  mind,  then  I  don’t  read 
t  •  Bible  right. 

Yes  sir,  he  prayed — that’s  what  car- 
rd  him  on — and  God  heard  him  and 
I  ped  him.  Fact  is,  I  never  knew  of  a 
nn  I  felt  so  sure  God  approved  of  as 
nraham  Lincoln.” 

J^jlSS  TARBELL’S  business 
A  series  will  be  resumed  in 
jarch  with  an  article  on  how  the 
lational  Cash  Register  Company 
i  giving  real  education  to  its  thou- 
'nds  of  employees. 
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^7/io  a/if-  you r -round  soft  drink 

N.ei*ve  your  Quests  with  BeVo— 
especially  well  with  light  repasts, 
buffet  suppers,  chafing  dish  dainties, 
fish  and  lobster  dishes,  wild  game, 
cold  cuts  of  meals, sausages,  sardines, 
cheese  or  spaghetti.  *•**»*  Bevo  is  the 
friend  of  food  and  fellowship. 

Sold  o*crywAoM>  -  Fomifios  supphod  by  efroeor.  drngefisf  and  dealer. 

Visitors  aro  invitod  to  inspoct  our  plan  tT 

Serve  U  cold 


sa 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


ST.  LOUIS 


[Free  Book 

I  Containing  complete 
I  story  of  the  origin 
I  and  history  of  that 
I  wonderful  inatru- 
Iment—  the  e> 


SAXOPHONE 


This  book  tells  you  when  to  ase 
Saxophone  —  singly,  in  quartettes, 
in  sextettes,  or  in  regular  band:  how 
to  transpose  cello  parts  in  orchestra 
and  many  other  things  yoa  wonlu 
like  to  know. 

Yon  can  learn  to  play  the  scale  In  one  hoar' 
practice,  and  soon  be  playing  popular  airs.  Y 
can  double  yoar  income,  yoar  pleasure,  and  your 
popularity.  Easy  to  pay  by  our  easy  payment  plan. 

••MAKES  AN  IDEAL  PRESENT 

Send  for  free  Saxaphone  book  and  catalog  of  every¬ 
thing  in  Tra  e-Tone  band  and  orchestra  instruments 

RIIPQrilPR  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

D  w  bwvil  Eilm  295 Jackson  Street,  Elkhart.  Ind. 


Don’t  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks’  Appliance,  the 

modern  scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs| 
or  pads. 


MR.  C.  E.  BROOKS 


Brooks’  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  295R  State  St.,  Mershall,  Mich. 


Wrestling  Book  FREE 

Bo  an  expert  wrestler.  Learn  at  borne  by  mail. 
Wonderful  lessons  prepared  byworld’s  champions 

Farmer  Burns_and  Frank  Gotch.  Free  book 
tells  yon  how.  Secret  holds,  blocks  and  tricks  re¬ 
vealed.  Don’t  delay.  Bo  strong,  healthy.  Handle 
big  men  with  ease.  Write  for  free  book. State  age. 
Farmer  Bums, 2772  Ramgre  Bldg. .  Omaha,  Neb. 


62  BREEDS 


PROFITABLE 

Pure -Bred  Chick- 
_  ,  ens.  Geese,  Ducks, 

Turkeys.  Hardy  Fowls,  Eggs  and  Incuba¬ 
tors  at  lowest  prices.  Pioneer  Poultry  Farm. 
Valuable  poultry  book  and  catalog  FREE. 
F.  A.  NEUBERT,  Box 429,  Mankato,  Minn* 


Shavimt  comfort 
at  lastF 


RESINOL 

SHAVING  STICK 


■  NffB  m  The  little  matter  of  15  cts.  in  stamps  or 
BMlMd%Vcoin  will  bring  you  the  Pathfinder  13 
WW  1  Iff  L  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  il- 

■  ■  ■■••illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's 
center,  for  the  Nation;  a  paper 
that  prints  all  the  news  of  the 
world  and  tells  the  truth  and 

_  _  ^  only  the  truth;  now  in  its  27th 

Will  bring 

n  m  without  emptying 

m#  a  ■  a  the  purse ;  it  costs 
V  gill  but  $1  a  year.  If 
I  W  “  you  want  to  keep 

From  the  ?osted  on  what 


m  v  ww  ww  w  lubiiauju 

15  Cents 


is 


Washington  has  become 
the  World's  Capital  and 
reading  the  Pathfinder  is 
like  sitting  in  the  inner 
council  with  those  who 
mold  the  world’s  destiny . 


Nations 


going  on  in 
the  world, 


at  the  least  expense  of 
time  or  money,  this  is  your  means. 
If  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home 
which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertain - 
■  ■  ■  ing,  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is 

yours.  If  you  would  appreciate  a 
I  1  gmn  paper  which  puts  everything  clear- 

VUIIIBiUlly,  briefly — here  it  is.  Send  15c  to 
■  show  that  you  might  like  such  a  paper,  and 
we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  probation  13  weeks.  Th« 
15c  does  not  repay  us,  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in 
new  friends.  The  Pathfinder,  Box  568,  Washington,  D.  O 
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Memgumban  Gets  the  Idea 


{Continued  jrom  Page  4j) 


many  impossible  punishments  for 
his  folly.  But  Sunday  came,  and 
Gertrude  at  the  wheel  of  the  family 
flivver;  and  off  up  shore  went  the  three, 
blind  man,  white  wife,  and  the  cunning- 
est,  thickest-armed,  most  revengeful 
giant  around  Sulu  waters. 

Around  noon  they  reached  a  glorious 
beach  fringed  with  dry  shade  and  fly- 
free,  after  a  fashion.  The  Captain 
sighed  for  a  dip  in  the  surf. 

“You  two  go  up  the  beach  a  little,” 
said  his  wife.  “I’ll  get  out  lunch  and 
make  a  smudge  to  keep  the  flies  away. 
You’ll  stay  close  to  him,  won’t  you, 
Memgumban?  Don’t  let  him  get  far 
out.  He’s  not  as  fit  as  he  used  to  be.” 

Memgumban  tried  to  answer  but 
failed.  He  was  bewildered.  His  fingers 
were  itching  to  tear  out  this  man’s 
throat,  while  his  will  was  fighting  to 
obey  Hsui  Hsen  and  the  Great  Cause. 
Allah !  How  easy  to  throttle  the  blind 
man,  a  hundred  yards  out  in  the  surf ! 
Xobody  would  ever  know !  Why  did 
the  American  take  such  a  chance?  Was 
he  a  fool?  Or  was  Hsui  Hsen  right 
when  he  said  the  Captain  really  wished 
to  be  Memgumban’s  friend?  But  why? 
Why?  Memgumban’s  head  whirled, 
but  it  minded  Hsui  Hsen.  And  the 
joy  of  a  plunge  in  that  warm,  lapping 
surf  made  obedience  easier.  Ahi !  This 
was  life  again !  And  no  patrol  boat  to 
swoop  down  on  you  !  Sweet  is  freedom, 
even  when  a  gift  from  the  Americans ! 

Memgumban  helped  the  Captain 
dress,  while  the  Captain  laughed  at  his 
own  clumsiness. 

“It  is  hard  to  be  blind.”  The  words 
escaped  Memgumban  and  astonished 
him. 

“Oh,  not  so  hard  as  you  think,”  the 
Captain  chuckled.  “The  sight  of  things 
gets  in  one’s  way,  I  think.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  Memgumban 
stammered. 

“The  mind  that  toils  in  the  dark 
works  straight,  for  it  is  not  distracted 
by  the  mere  looks  of  things.  Thus  it 
sees  much  that  the  eye  cannot  re¬ 
veal.” 

“I  have  heard  men  at  San  Ramon 
say  that  of  you,”  Memgumban  blurted. 
“But  it  is  nonsense - ” 


“Think  so!”  The  Captain  lifted  his 
sightless  face  to  the  brown  man.  “Well 
I  see  things  in  your  head,  Memgumban, 
which  you  yourself  do  not  see.  There 
are  queer  thoughts  sprouting  there, 
like  little  toads  in  the  first  rains.  They 
are  many  and  faint,  and  you  do  not 
know  what  they  say.  But  I  know.” 

“Allah  protect  me,  but  it  cannot  be !” 
Memgumban  howled.  “Tell  me  what 
they  are.”  And  he  resolved  that,  if 
this  amazing  man  should  mention  the 
new  rebellion  and  Hsui  Hsen’s  friends 
oversea,  he  would  slay  him  on  the  spot 
and  flee  to  the  jungle. 

“No.  But  I’ll  write  them  on  a  paper 
and  bury  them  here  under  a  tree.  And 


some  day  we.’ll  come  back  and  dig  it 
up.” 

Memgumban  shuddered.  He  felt 
that  a  python  was  eyeing  him  in  the 
darkness.  While  the  Captain  scrib¬ 
bled  his  vision  on  a  page  of  his  memo 
book,  Memgumban  grew  most  uncom¬ 
fortable.  Not  even  the  wonderful 
American  lunch  Mrs.  Everett  had  ready 
for  him  cheered  his  spirit. 

Nightfall  found  them  in  a  wretched 
village  of  ill  repute.  They  took  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  two  least  offensive  nipa  huts. 

“Memgumban,”  said  the  Captain, 
drowsily.  “There  are  some  bad  men 
hereabouts.  Amu  and  I  should  take 
turns  sitting  up.” 

From  midnight  to  dawn  was  Mem¬ 
gumban’s  watch.  He  tried  hard  to 
keep  his  mind  on  the  cocoanut  lands 
they  were  going  to  visit  next  day,  and 
the  Captain’s  words  about  the  im¬ 
mense  fortunes  in  copra.  But  he  could 
not.  He  kept  shutting  his  eyes  and 
thinking  hard  in  the  dark,  to  see  things 
blind  men  see.  And  toward  dawn  he 
began  to  see  very  strange  things  indeed. 

Back  in  San  Ramon,  Memgumban 
threw  himself  into  his  farm  work  with 
vigor.  The  plantations  Captain  Ever¬ 
ett  had  shown  him  on  that  memorable 
trip  had  opened  his  eyes  to  cocoanut. 
At  last  he  had  grasped  that  a  cocoanut 
grove  is  the  Klondike  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  When  he  and  Hsui  Hsen 
had  triumphed  over  the  Americans 
they  would  take  over  every  cocoanut 
palm  in  Mindanao  for  themselves. 
Then  would  they  be  Lords  of  the  Earth, 
rich  beyond  all  avarice.  .  .  . 

The  Superintendent  began  to  point 
with  pride  to  Memgumban  and  tell 
every  visitor  that  here  was  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Government  prison 
policy  to  treat  all  men  as  human  beings 
and.  in  the  language  of  official  reports, 
“by  fixed  habits  of  industry,  by  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  instruction,  to  fit  the 
prisoner  for  return  to  society,  a  law- 
abiding,  self-respecting,  self-supporting 
member  thereof.”  Memgumban  en¬ 
dured  the  admiring  gaze  of  visitors  and 
Superintendent  with  Malay  stolidity; 
but  when  they  had  gone,  he  would  close 
his  eyes  and  think  hard  in  the  dark,  to 
see  the  things  blind  men  see.  And 
each  time  he  tried,  he  saw  something 


new. 


Thus  went  ten  more  months.  Mem¬ 
gumban  mastered  copra  and  English 
and  hemp  and  truck  gardening.  On  the 
first  of  each  month  came  the  Everetts, 
and  the  white-and-rose  wife  taught  him 
to  drive  the  automobile,  a  fearful  ad¬ 
venture,  worse  than  swimming  all  night 
through  a  typhoon,  until  you  caught  on. 
And  then?  Ahi !  They  took  him  down 
to  Zamboanga  and  there  showed  him  a 
frightful  piece  of  witchcraft — a  dark 
room  full  of  people,  all  silent,  then  a 
clatter,  a  shaft  of  light,  and  of  a  sudden 
all  manners  of  people  and  places  con¬ 


jured  up  at  the  further  end  of  the  room, 
on  which  light  shone. 

“Ahi!”  he  exclaimed.  “Now  you 
have  proved  to  me  that  men  can  see 
strange  things  in  the  dark.  It  is  magic. 
But  true.” 

“They  are  only  moving  pictures." 
said  the  woman  Gertrude.  “You  can 
make  them  yourself.  We  have  a  cam¬ 
era  at  the  house.  I  will  show  you.”  1 

Memgumban  was  afraid  to  dip  into 
the  supernatural  and  declined  the  in¬ 
vitation.  Back  in  prison,  he  closed  his 
eyes  a  long  time.  And  when  he  opened 
them  and  found  Antonio  Rizal  waiting 
to  see  him,  he  was  not  deeply  interested 
in  the  barber’s  report  on  Hsui  Hsen’s 
progress  with  the  great  rebellion.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  rifles  on  their  way  to  a  cache 
up  coast.  A  great  wireless  outfit  ready. 
Two  hundred  datos  pledged  to  the 
death.  Now,  a  fleet  of  motor  boats  on 
its  way  up  from  a  cove  of  North  Borneo, 
and  then — 

“A’ou  and  I  shall  sweep  these  foul 
Americans  into  the  sea.”  Antonio  ges¬ 
tured  at  the  visible  universe. 

Memgumban  pondered,  grunted,  then 
closed  his  eyes  once  again.  The  barber 
was  vexed  at  the  failure  of  his  oratory 
and  commiserated  his  fellow  conspirator 
on  the  rapid  working  of  the  poisons  in 
his  system.  Memgumban  said  nothing. 

Memgumban  was  cracking  nuts  in 
the  drying  shed  one  day,  when  three 
visitors  came  through.  As  they  passed 
on,  one  fell  behind,  then  stepped  up  and 
whispered:  “You  are  Memgumban, 

friend  of  Hsui  Hsen?”  And,  as  Mem¬ 
gumban  nodded:  “The  great  day  is 
here !  Listen  carefully  to  these  orders. 
To-morrow  Captain  Everett  calls  to 
take  you  for  a  ride.  In  the  left  hand 
pocket  of  his  auto  door  we  have  hidden 
a  kris.  He  will  drive  you  northward 
past  Dumagsa  Point.  Five  miles  be¬ 
yond.  where  the  road  bends  to  give  you 
a  look  at  Sibuku  Bay,  a  dead  python 
will  be  lying  across  the  road.  This 
will  be  a  sign  to  you.  Kill  the  Captain 
and  his  wife  there — or  keep  the  woman, 
if  you  wish  her.  Then  come  to  the 
shore  below — we  have  a  boat  for  you 
there  that  will  take  you  to  your  camp. 
An  army  awaits  you.  And  here — in 
case  you  need  it  for  any  emergency!” 

He  slipped  a  great  roll  of  bank  notes 
into  Memgumban’s  hand  and  strode  off. 
Alemgumban  studied  them,  first  with 
open  eyes,  then  with  closed  eyes.  And 
fell  to  cracking  nuts. 

Next  morning  came  the  Everett  cat 
as  usual,  with  the  Captain  unusualh 
excited. 

“We  must  move  fast  to-day,  m> 
friend,”  said  he.  “The  war  in  Europe! 
is  on,  and  it’s  sending  copra  skyhooting  I 
My  friends  can’t  wait  to  grow  nev 
groves.  They’ve  got  to  buy  in  ok; 
ones — and  pay  any  old  price  too !  Hsu  T 
Hsen  has  gobbled  up  all  the  loose  grove 
along  the  coast — he  stands  to  make 
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Baby  Midget 

Hose  Supporters  hold  the  socks  securely 
and  allow  the  little  one  absolute  freedom 
of  action,  so  necessary  to  health,  growth 
and  comfort.  The  highly  nickeled  parts 
of  the  “Baby  Midget”  have  smooth, 
rounded  corners  and  do  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  baby’s  skin.  Like  the 


HOSE  SUPPORTERS 

For  Women,  Misses  and  Children 

it  is  always  equipped  with  the  famous 
Oblong  All  Rubber  Button — proof 
against  slipping  and  ruthless  ripping. 

Silk,  15  cents;  Lisle,  10  cents 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE  OR  SENT  POSTPAID 
GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  MAKERS,  BOSTON 


POSTPONE  the  day  when 
beauty  fades  and  youth’s 
fresh  complexion  loses  its  charm. 
Use  only  pure,  dainty,  harmless 

freeman’s 

FACE  POWDER 


Of  enchanting  fragrance — won’t 
rub  off.  A  favorite  for  40  years. 


nstant  BunionRelief 

Prove  It  At  My  Expense 


Don't  send  me  ofiecetit— fust  let  me 
prove  it  to  you  as  I  have  done  for  over 
72,600  others  in  the  last  six  months.  I 
claim  to  have  the  most  successful  remedy 
for  bunions  ever  made  and  I  want  you  to 
let  me  send  you  my  Fairyfoot  treatment 
Free.  I  don’t  care  how  many  so-called 
cures,  or  shields  or  pads  you  ever  tried 
without  success— I  aon’t  care  how  dis¬ 
gusted  you  are  with  them  all— you  have 
not  tried  my  remedy  and  I  have  such 
absolute  confidence  in  it  that  I  am  go¬ 
ing;  to  send  it  to  you  absolutely 
FREE.  It  is  a  wonderful  y.t  simple 
home^  remedy  which  relieves  you  al¬ 
most  instantly  of  the  pain;  it  removes 
the  cause  of  the  bunion  and  thus  the 
uglv  deformity  disappears— all  this 
while  you  are  wearing  tighter  shoes 
than  ever.  Just  send  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  and  Fairyfoot  will  be  sent  you 
promptly  in  plain  sealed  envelope. 

'  REMEDY  CO.,  3661  Ogden  five..  Dept.  16  ,  Chicago 


All  tints  at  all  toilet  counters  50c  ( double  the 
quantity  of  old  25 c  size)  plus  2c  war 
tax.  Miniature  hox  mailed  for  4c  plus  lc 
war  tax. 


The  Freeman 
Perfume  Co.. 

Dept  106 
Cincinnati,  O 


million  off  them  too.  We’ve  got  to  beat 
him  back  country.  Now  here’s  where 
you  must  lend  a  hand — and  fix  yourself 
for  life  too.  You’re  a  millionaire  al¬ 
ready,  Memgumban.” 

“How  so !”  Memgumban  demanded. 

“You  know  every  inch  of  Mindanao" 
You  can  find  many  little  groves  for  us. 
You  can  speak  the  tongues  of  the  hill 
men.  You  can  command  their  respect 
and  obedience.  Thus  you  are  very 
valuable  to  us.  And  we  will  make  you  ; 
valuable  to  yourself.  We  shall  not 
take  a  ride  to-day.  Come  to  Zamboan¬ 
ga  with  me  and  meet  the  rich  Americans 
who  are  going  to  make  you  Resident 
Manager  of  the  biggest  chain  of  cocoa- 
nut  groves  on  earth.  They’ll  make  an 
offer  you  can’t  turn  down.” 

“I  shall  consider  this.”  Memgum¬ 
ban  stepped  into  the  auto,  thinking 
hard  and  eyeing  the  pocket  of  the  rear 
left-hand  door. 

On  the  veranda  of  the  Everett  bunga¬ 
low  sat  seven  huge  Americans  and  said 
things  that  made  Memgumban  dizzy. 
“Expense  doesn’t  count.  Buy  any 
grove  you  find  at  the  best  price,  but  buy 
it.  We  give  you  three  headquarters — 
pick  them  out  for  yourself  and  send  us 
the  bill.  And  down  in  the  harbor  we’ve 
a  boat  for  you.  Start  to-night  sure 
and  strike  inland  wherever  you  think 
best.  .  ,  .”  Memgumban  didn’t 

get  it  all;  it  was  so  dreamlike  and  con¬ 
fusing.  He  wasn’t  sure  whether  his 
eyes  were  open  or  shut.  He  mumbled 
that  he  couldn’t  accept  because  he  was 
a  prisoner  in  San  Ramon. 

“I’ve  fixed  that,”  Captain  Everett 
smiled.  “You’re  off  on  parole  from 
this  hour  forth.” 

“You  mean,”  Memgumban  said  slow¬ 
ly,  “that  you  have  set  me  free?” 

The  Captain  nodded. 

“I  wish  to  see  a  barber,”  said  Mem¬ 
gumban.  “One  by  the  name  of  An¬ 
tonio  Rizal.  Where  can  I  find  him 
at  once?” 

“Rizal?  Hm.  Why,  I  guess  he’s  the 
chap  who  works  for  Hsui  Hsen,  down 
in  Hsui  Hsen’s  new  warehouse — back  of 
the  fish  market.” 

“Hsui ‘Hsen — he  has  a  new  ware¬ 
house?”  Memgumban  stammered. 
Then  he  cursed  his  stupidity.  Of 
course,  Hsui  Hsen  had  a  warehouse  for 
those  rifles  and  supplies  of  the  great 
rebellion  that  was  about  to  begin. 

“He’ll  have  a  dozen  new  ones  if  you 
don’t  hustle,”  the  Captain  laughed. 
“Now  hurry  back.” 

Memgumban  stopped  beside  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  auto  and  reached  into  the  rear 
left-hand  door  pocket.  His  fingers 
closed  around  a  short  kris,  which  he 
deftly  slipped  under  his  coat. 

In  the  dark  cool  of  a  large  stone  build¬ 
ing  he  found  Hsui  Hsen,  who  drew  back 
at  the  sight  of  him. 

“I  did  not  expect  you  here,”  said 
Memgumban.  “I  sought  Rizal,  to  send 
your  money  back  to  you.” 

“My  money?  What  does  this  mean?” 
Hsui  Hsen  demanded,  as  Memgumban 
flung  at  him  the  great  roll  which  the 
stranger  had  given  him. 

“I  have  been  thinking  much  with 
my  eyes  closed,”  said  Memgumban. 
“And  now  I  am  through  with  you  and 
your  rebellions.  Kill  me  if  you  can, 
but  it  will  cost  you  dear.”  And  he 


“$100  a  Week! 

Think  What  That  Means  To  Us !  ” 


“They’ve  made  me  Superintendent — 
and  doubled  my  salary !  Now  we  can  have 
the  comforts  and  pleasures  we’ve  dreamed 
of — our  own  home,  a  maid  for  you,  Nell, 
and  no  more  worrying  about  the  cost  of 
living ! 

“The  president  called  me  in  today  and 
told  me.  He  said  he  picked  me  for  pro¬ 
motion  three  months  ago  when  he  learned 
I  was  studying  at  home  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Correspondence  Schools.  Now 
my  chance  has  come — and  thanks  to  the 
I.  C.  S.,  I’m  ready  for  it.” 

Thousands  of  men  now  know  the  joy  of  happy, 
prosperous  homes  because  they  let  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Correspondence  Schools  prepare  them  in 
spare  hours  for  bigger  work  and  better  pay. 

Why  don’t  you  study  some  one  thing  and  get 
ready  for  a  real  job,  at  a  salary  that  will  give  your 
wife  and  children  the  things  you  would  Eke  them 
to  have? 

You  can  do  it !  Pick  the  position  you  want  in  the  work 
Fou  like  best  and  the  I.  C.  S.  will  prepare  you  for  it  right 
fn  your  own  home  in  your  spare  time. 

Yes,  you  can  do  it  1  More  than  two  million  have  done  it 
In  the  last  twenty-ei  Jiht  years.  More  than  100,000  are  doing 
It  right  now.  Without  obligation,  find  out  how  you  can 
^ointhem.  Mark  and  mail  this  coupon  I 
—  TEAR  OUT  HERB  ■ 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

J  BOX  4550,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the 
position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


I  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 
Eleotrlo  Lighting-  and  Kyi. 
Electric  Wiring 
Telegraph  Engineer 
Telephone  Work 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Machine  Shop  Practice 
Toolmaker 
Gas  Engine  Operating 
CIVIL  ENGINEER 
Snrveylng  and  Mapping: 
MINE  FOREMAN  or  ENG'U 
STATIONARY  ENGINEER 
Marine  Engineer 
Ship  Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor  and  Rai  der 
Architectural  Draftsman 
Concrete  Builder 
Structural  Engineer 
PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
Textile  Overseer  or  Snpt. 
CHEMIST 
J  Navigation 


I  SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window  Trimmer 
Show  Card  Writer 
Sign  Painter 
Railroad  Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 
Private  Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer  and  Typlrt 
Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 
TRAFFIC  MANAGER 
Railway  Accountant 
Commercial  Law 
GOOD  ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common  School  Subjects 
Mathematics 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mall  Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE  OPERATING 
Ad  to  Repairing  |Q8panUte 
AGRICULTURE  I Q French 
□  Poultry  Raising  I  □Italian 
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POULTRY— RABBITS 

MONEY  IN  BOTH 
Poultry  Advocate  50c  year 
Our  Great  Rabbit  Book  25c 
Paper  one  year  and  book  65c 
POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  Dept.  B-4  SYRACUSE.N.Y. 
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Book  on  Law  Free 


Write  today  for  our  new  171-page  bo9k 
on  “The  Power  of  Law  Training. ”  It  carries 
a  vital  and  inspiring  message  to  every  ambitious 
man.  Find  out  about  the  opportunities  that  await 
the  law  trained  mar..  Find  out  how  you  can  learn 
from  masters  of  the  law  right  in  your  own  home. 
No  obligations.  The  book  is  absolutely  FREE. 

Tnrinv— now  while  we  are  making  a 
lUUrtj  special  reduced  price  oiler. 

American  Correspondence  Schcol  of  Law 
5002  Manhattan  Bldg.  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Faces  Made  Young 

The  secret  of  a  youthful  face  will 
be  sent  to  any  woman  who  has  any 
kind  of  a  facial  disfigurement 
caused  by  age.  Every  woman  who 
has  a  single  facial  defect  should 
know  about  these  remarkable 

Beauty  Exercises 

which  remove  wrinkles,  crow’s 
feet,  fill  up  hollows,  give  round¬ 
ness  to  scrawny  necks,  clear  un¬ 
sallow  skins  and  restore  the  charm 
of  girlhood  beauty.  N o  creams, 
massage,  masks,  plasters,  straps, 
vibrators  or  other  artificial  means. 

Results  Guaranteed 

Write  for  this  Free  Book  which 
tells  just  what  to  do  to  make  your  complexion  smooth 
and  beautiful.  Write  today. 

Kathryn  Murray,  Inc.  278  Garland  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Inasmuch  as  350,000  users  have  testified  to  the 
wonderful  results  obtained  from  the  “ACOUS- 
TICOX."  we  feel  perfectly  safe  in  urging  every 
deaf  person,  without  a  penny  of  expense  and 
entirely  at  our  own  risk,  to  accept  the 

Famous  Acousticon 

For  10  Days’  FREE  TRIAL 
No  Deposit  —  No  Expense 

Since  the  perfecting  of  our  new  “Acousticon"  it  is 
smaller,  better,  and  just  as  strong  as  ever.  Just 
write  saying  that  you  are  hard  of  hearing  and  will 
try  the  "Acousticon."  The  trial  will  not  cost  you 
one  cent,  for  we  will  even  pay  delivery  charges. 

WARNING  I  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
>  m'nix  .  everyone  should  not  make  as 
liberal  a  trial  offer  as  we  do,  so  do  not  send  money 
for  any  instrument  for  the  deaf  until  you  have 
tried  if. 

The  "Acousticon"  has  improvements  and 
patented  features  which  cannot  be  duplicated,  so 
no  matter  what  you  have  tried  in  the  past,  send 
for  your  free  trial  of  the  “Acousticon"  today  and 
convince  yourself — you  alone  to  decide. 

DICTOGRAPH  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

1399  Candler  Building,  New  York 


If  thin,  build  up.  II  burdened 
with  excess  flesh,  reduce !  Have 
an  attractive  figure.  You  CAN 
— as  sure  as  sunrise.  Let  me  ex¬ 
plain  how  87,000  refined  women 
have  done  this;  how  you  can  do 
it.  Simple,  sure,  effective.  All 
in  your  own  room — in  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  short  time. 

Be  Well 

Why  Not  ? 

I  build  your  vitality  so  that  all 
sorts  of  physical  ailments  are  re¬ 
lieved  by  Nature's  methods — no 
drugs  or  medicines.  I  strengthen 
your  heart,  teach  you  how  to  stand, 
to  walk  and  breathe  correctly.  I 
have  spent  16  years  at  this  work — 
leading  physicians  endorse  me. 
My  booklet,  telling  how  to  stand 
and  walk  correctly,  is  free.  Shall  I 
mail  it  to  you  NOW?  If  later  you 
desire  my  services  you  will  find  the 
cost  most  reasonable.  Write  me. 

SUSANNA  COCROFT 
624  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  12, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Miss  Cocroftis  nationally  recognized  as  an  authority  11 
on  conditioning  women  as  our  training  camps  hate 
conditioned  our  men. 
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flashed  his  kris.  “I  am  an  American 
now'.  Their  ways  are  my  ways,  for 
they  are  better.  I  killed  their  soldiers. 
I  blinded  the  Captain.  And  they 
hunted  me  down  for  years.  They 
caught  me,  and  I  expected  the  ant  hill. 
There  was  no  ant  hill.  Then  I  looked 
for  poison.  But  there  was  none.  The 
Captain  treated  me  as  a  friend,  and 
trusted  me  when  I  might  have  killed 
him  as  easily  as  a  chicken.  At  San 
Ramon  the  Americans  taught  me  how 
to  get  rich  growing  cocoanuts  and  hemp, 
and  now  they  are  going  to  give  me  a 
chance  to  grow  them,  with  all  the  money 
I  need.  They  have  given  me  food  such 
as  we  Moros  cannot  cook.  I  have 
known  at  San  Ramon  not  an  hour’s 
misery  from  fever.  No,  nor  even  from 
lice!  Think  of  a  place  without  lice! 
Why,  the  sheiks  used  to  teach  us  that 
there  were  lice  even  in  Paradise.  They 
said  Allah  kept  them  there  to  bite  the 
Faithful  once  in  a  hundred  years,  just 
to  remind  them  that  they  were  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels.” 

“Ho!  Ho!”  cackled  Hsui  Hsen.  “Ex¬ 
cellent!  That  will  make  Rizal  laugh 
till  he  is  sore.  I  must  tell  him  as  soon 
as  he  returns  from  Captain  Everett’s.” 

“Rizal?  The  barber?  What  is  he 
doing  at  the  Captain’s?” 

“Never  mind.  Go  on  with  your 
story.”  Hsui  Hsen  gestured  affably. 

But  Memgumban  did  not  go  on.  He 
saw  it  all  now.  Hsui  Hsen  had  sent 
Antonio  to  kill  the  Captain  in  case 
Memgumban  himself  failed.  Hsui  Hsen 
was  not  the  man  to  put  too  much  trust 
in  any  one  tool  or  plan.  Even  now, 
Antonio  might  be  lurking  behind  some 
bush. 

“Ahi!  If  he  hurts  so  much  as  the 
little  finger  of  my  Captain,”  Memgum¬ 
ban  screamed,  “I  shall  tie  you  to  an 
ant  hill.”  And  he  leaped  at  the  China¬ 
man  with  the  kris.  But  too  late. 
Hsui  Hsen  had  slipped  through  a  rear 
door  and  barred  it.  He  heard  the 
Celestial  laughing  and  calling  some¬ 
body. 

Kris  in  hand,  Memgumban  bounded 
to  the  street,  as  a  tiger  bounds.  Women 
and  children  sreamed,  officers  shouted, 
for  they  saw  a  Malay  running  amuck — 
which  is  a  terrible  thing.  A  gun 
cracked  behind  him,  and  Memgumban 
felt  little  ants  nipping  his  thigh.  An¬ 
other  gun  cracked,  and  hot  pins  jabbed 
his  ribs.  But  on  he  sped  the  faster. 
For  a  Moro,  you  must  know,  is  as  nearly 
bullet-proof  as  nickel  steel. 

He  reached  the  Everett  bungalow, 
and  his  heart  turned  to  ice.  There  sat 
Antonio  Rizal,  smirking  greasily  at  the 
Captain.  And  beside  him  Hsui  Hsen, 
who  had  beaten  Memgumban  in  an 
auto.  Memgumban  gripped  his  kris 
more  firmly  and  chanted:  “Shoot  the 
yellow  man  quick,  Tuan'.  I  am  com¬ 
ing!” 

Hsui  Hsen  and  Rizal  gave  him  one 
look  and  leaped  into  the  house.  Then 
Mrs.  Everett  came  down  the  steps  and 
smiled:  “Why,  Memgumban,  you  big 
silly.  What’s  the  matter  with  you? 
Do  have  a  sandwich  and  tell  us  about 
it.” 

Not  a  logical  sentence,  but  a  very' 
psychological  sandwich.  Memgumban 
came  to  rest  on  the  veranda  between 
the  front  door  and  his  Captain;  and 


seeing  his  Captain  safe,  he  recited  in 
childlike  monotone  the  whole  story  i 
the  great  rebellion  that  wasn’t.  Wh* 
he  had  done,  Hsui  Hsen  stuck  his  cm 
ning  old  head  out  of  a  window  an 
said:  “It  is  my  fault,  gentlemen, 
should  have  done  as  you  advised, 
should  have  told  Memgumban  that 
too  was  an  American.  But  I  was  afrai 
of  his  terrible  wrath  and  arm.  And  < 
was  Antonio.” 

“You?  An  American?”  Memgumba 
sputtered. 

“Old-  friend,”  said  the  Chinamai 
“I  too  have  been  considering  all  thin| 
carefully.  I  watched  how  they  treate 
you  at  San  Ramon.  I  too  looked  f< 
treachery  and  poison  but  found  nor* 
And  at  last  I  understood.  Now — 
he  gestured  toward  the  party — “I  ai 
or  how  many  thousand  guns  there  wei 
in  copra  and  hemp.  I  trust  the  othr 
Americans  here  bear  me  no  grudge  fc 
having  bought  the  best  shore  grovt 
before  they  could.” 

“But — the  million  rifles?”  And  tl 
motor  boats?”  Memgumban  rolled  h 
eyes. 

“Oh,  you  mean  that  little  Germa 
cache  up  at  Sibuku  Bay?”  Captai 
Everett  cut  in.  “I  hear  they  did  m 
your  name  in  that  connection.  Th 
afternoon,  our  patrol  boats  gather  in  tl 
bunch.  Say!  What’s  wrong?” 

Mrs.  Everett  was  screaming  faintl; 
her  eyes  on  three  great  blotches  of  re 
which  were  spreading  on  Memgumba 
She  called  for  bandages  and  a  docto 
But  Memgumban  only  looked  at  h 
Captain  and  said:  “What  was  it  yc 
wrote  on  that  paper  up  shore  ar 
buried  under  the  tree?” 

“You  are  a  smart  scamp.”  Theblir 
man  laughed.  “You  ask  the  right  que 
tion  at  the  right  time.  Here  you  are 
In  the  slow,  creeping  script  of  the  ey 
less,  he  wrote  on  a  newspaper  the 
words: 

“Memgumban  knows  a  good  thii 
when  he  sees  it.  When  he  sees  it,  1 
goes  after  it.  So  some  day  he  will  1 
an  American.” 

Memgumban  grinned.  Then  a  do 
tor  from  the  Military  Reservation  a 
joining  pattered  up  and  inspected  tl 
wounds  and  spoke  gravely. 

“Bah!”  Memgumban  grunted  at  hi 
and  took  another  sandwich.  “It  is  n 
serious.  For  it  has  not  touched  n 
eyes.” 

“What?”  asked  Mrs.  Everett. 

“Nothing  matters,  so  long  as  n 
eyes  are  good.  For  I  am  going  to 
eyes  for  my  Captain  all  my  life.  I  to< 
his  eyes  away  when  I  was  a  foolish  wi 
boy.  Now  I  am  a  man  and  know  hi 
for  what  he  is.  And  I  tell  you  all. 
shall  not  take  your  fine  boat  and  yo 
plantations  unless  I  can  be  with  r 
Captain,  to  see  for  him.” 

“You  see!”  chirped  Hsui  Hsen.  “M 
old  partner  is  a  cunning  one  !  Have 
not  all  said  that  the  Captain  ought 
give  up  his  desk  work  and  join  us  } 
copra?  And  where  is  there  a  betil 
team  than  Memgumban  and  the  CaS 
tain?” 

Memgumban  sat  down  gently  besr 
his  Captain.  And  his  Captain,  sik 
as  the  dark  waters  of  the  sea  botto, 
laid  his  hand  on  Memgumban’s  wh: 
the  others  turned  away. 


Happy  Though  the 
Family  Numbers 
1500 

( Continued  from  Page  17) 

f:ient  family  or  other  distinc- 
n.  The  splendid  kitchen  and 
vate  dining-room  of  the  canteen 
npts  the  women  of  one  church  to 
e  a  public  bazaar,  and  lo!  against  all 
■diction  of  failure  it  is  a  great  success, 
e  women  of  all  the  town  come  out, 
r,  chat,  discuss  Southport  affairs,  and 
rn  who  each  other  are!  Parents 
ne  to  the  Sunday  afternoon  “sings” 
[iking  to  look  on  while  their  children 
irus — and  are  themselves  the  most 
died  of  all  at  a  great  outburst  of 
riotic  song.  Not  in  years  have  they 
■n  so  wrought  up  emotionally;  it  is  a 
new  thing  in  their  lives.  And  on 
idays  everyone  comes  to  a  big  general 
ial  and  appropriate  celebration  at 
community  house  and  the  magnifi- 
,t  commons  which  stands  touching  it. 
Southport  has  found  itself.  The 
jan  Brays  now  know  each  other.  But 
it  about  the  thousand  and  one  other 
thports-before-the-war  which  dot 
country — towns  of  from  a  thousand 
twenty-five  hundred  population, 
.■re  it  is  the  lack  of  a  community 
se  and  an  impulse  from  without 
ch  prevents  community  neighborli- 
3  from  developing?  To  help  small- 
n  America  to  find  itself,  to  start 
er  towns  along  the  path  that  South- 
t  has  found  so  successful — there 
-ly  is  an  aspiration  of  real  social 
liificance.  Let  us  hope  it  will  not 
e  another  war  to  give  the  impulse. 

— 

Nine  Girls  and 
a  Farm 

(Comlin  tied  from  Page  j_/) 

ft  was  just  a  baby  who  couldn’t 
ti  her  salt.  But  they  wanted  her— 

*  took  her  home  and  adopted  her. 

It  is  a  pretty  exciting  game  after 
II’  Mr.  Lemon  enthuses.  “You  see 
r  never  know  what  we  may  find  and 
mg  home  with  us.” 

The  Lord  surely  gave  us  this  one. 
low  He  did.  For  she  is  just  exactly 
it  we  have  always  wanted.” 

•corge  and  Alice  Lemon  believe, 
t,  more  than  anything  else,  this 
ion  needs  women  trained  to  be  wives 
mothers,  who  can  earn  a  living  from 
soil  if  in  no  other  way,  who  are 
>ng  and  healthy,  prepared  to  bear 
I  dren  and  to  rear  them  wholesomely, 
•re  was  a  type  of  woman  represented 
f  many  of  our  pioneer  mothers  and 
indmothers  which  the  Lemon’s  aver  | 
•  uld  not  perish  from  the  earth.  She 
•  ■  a  woman  who  used  both  brain  and 
i)5cle  and  from  whom  sprang  the  best 
niody  and  in  mind  the  United  States 
•1  America. has  ever  produced.  This 
ml  the  Lemon’s  are  holding  up  before  j 
girls  for  whom  they  have  assumed 
,1  rdianship. 


W  e  shall  continue  to  offer  through  exhaustive 
scientific  research ,  and  by  unlimited  clinical 
facilities ,  only  such  a  dentifrice  as  is  proved 
ost  effective — in  pro-  _  ^ 

moling  tooth,  gum  and 
mouth  health. 
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^Scientifically 
Perfected  by 
Clinical  Research 
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Corners^ 

it  .1  wi-No  Paste.  Needed 

usetnem  to  mount  all  kodak 
pictures,  post  cards.clippings  in  albums 

Made  to  Square,  Round.  Oral.  Fancy  and  Heart 
of  blaek.  gray,  sepia,  and  red  gummed  paper. 
— Slip  them  on  corners  of  pictures,  then  wet  and  stiek. 

QUICK-EASY- ARTISTIC.  No  muss,  no  fuss.  At  photo 
supply,  drug  and  stat'y  stores.  Accept  no  substitutes; 
1  there  is  nothing  as  good.  lOc  brings  full  pkg.  and  samples 
from  Engel  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.  12 ii  1456  Leland  Ave..  CHICAGO 


Dye  Old,  Faded 
Dress  Material 

“Diamond  Dyes”  Make  Shabby  Apparel 
Stylish  and  New — So  Easy  Too. 


Sanitary 

OK 

Erasers 


They  Erase 


-J7sk  Vour  Stationer 


Metal  Holder  keeps  Robber  Clean, 
Firm  and  Keen-edged. 
Works  Better  -  Lasts  Longer 

Two  Rubbers,  the  length  of  the 
Holder,  are  made,  one  for  Ink,  one 
for  Pencil.  By  slight  pressure, 
clean  Rubber  is  fed  down  as  used. 
PHce  15c  each;  Fillers  5c  each,  50c 
perdoz.  “O.K.'’  Booklets  FREE. 
Adjustable  Brush  to  fit  Holder  10c 
The  O.  K.  Mfg.  Company 
Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  U  S  A. 
Makers  of  Washburne’s  “O.K .’* 
Paper  Fasteners  &  Letter  Opeaers. 


Don’t  worry  about  perfect  results.  Use 
Diamond  Dyes,”  guaranteed  to  give  a 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric, 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
goods. — dresses,  blouses,  stockings,  skirts, 
children’s  coats,  draperies, — everything! 

A  Direction  Book  is  in  package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealer 
show  you  "Diamond  Dye”  Color  Card. 

(Veils  and  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington.  Vt 
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For 

Emergencies 

Take  precautions  when 
the  accident  occurs. 

The  germ  is  mightier 
than  the  sword. 

Keep  New-Skin  on 
hand  and  use  it  prompt¬ 
ly,  as  directed. 


Never  Neglect  a  Break  in  the  Skin 


NEWSKIN  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


ASPIRIN 


Name '“Bayer”  identifies  gen¬ 
uine  Aspirin  introduced  in  1900 


Insist  on  unbroken  packages 


BAYER-TABLETS 

of  ASPIRIN 

Boxes  of  12  tablets 
Bottles  of  24  and  100 
Also  capsules 

Aspirin  i9  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  o. 
Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid 
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almost  any  good  cause.  “But  wher 
can  you  find  the  people  who  can  am 
will  devote  their  thought,  strength  am 
means  to  opening  their  homes,  takin, 
into  their  families,  educating  and  train 
ing  boys  and  girls  who,  through  no  faul 
of  their  own,  are  deprived  of  even  th 
ordinary  opportunities  of  life? 

Where  can  you? 


A  Joy  Ride  That  Pays 

{Continued  from  Page  60 ) 

than  those  when  pig  club  meets  pig  to  bite  off  more  than  they  can  reason 
club.  Girls’  champion  canning  teams  ably  be  expected  to  chew.  Best  of  al 
from  Illinois  meet  teams  from  Iowa,  the  member  is  his  own  boss.  And  any 
give  and  take  defeat.  Big  meetings  body  who  has  ever  been  a  boy  or  wh< 
are  held  in  county  seats,  and  medals  has  mothered  or  even  sistered  one  know 
are  pinned  upon  boys  and  girls,  who  are  that  he  has,  somewhere  in  his  interna 
very  proud  and  happy  and  somewhat  economy,  an  automatic  safety  valve  tha 
scared.  At  every  possible  excuse  re-  keeps  him  from  working  too  hard,  if  h 
freshments  are  served.  If  these  husky  is  his  own  lenient  employer, 
young  food-raisers  are  not  entitled  to  do  There  seems  to  be  no  disagreeraen 
a  good  deal  of  eating,  who  is?  upon  the  social  value  of  this  club  work.  1 

And  songs  are  sung.  One  gets  the  im-  is  endorsed  by  such  vigorous  opponent 
pression  that  whenever  two  or  more  club  of  child  labor  as  the  Department  c 
members  get  together  they  make  a  more  Labor,  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  th 
or  less  melodious  noise.  There  has  already  Red  Cross  Society.  In  Secretary  Hou: 
grown  up  quite  a  club-song  literature —  ton’s  words,  “Who  could  have  anythin 
the  old  standbys,  of  course,  patriotic  but  praise  for  the  work  that  teaches  fan 
songs  and  parodies  like  those  popular  boys  and  girls  of  today  how  they  ca 
ones  beginning,  “Johnny,  get  your  hoe”  be  progressive  farmers  and  housekeepei 
and  “Keep  the  home  cow  milking.”  of  tomorrow?” 

There  is  that  spirited  song  (sung  to  the  All  of  this  club  activity  centers  in  tl 
tune  of  the  “Old  Gray  Mare”),  “The  States  Relations  Service,  of  which  D 
4-H  Club-mobile,”  and  the  popularity  of  A.  C.  True  is  the  director,  in  the  Fou 
rounds  is  utilized  in  such  parodies  as  teenth  Street  neighborhood  where  tl 
“Hoe,  hoe,  hoe,  your  row.”  Department  of  Agriculture  overflows  i 

With  all  this  gayety  it  must  be  clear  banks  and  spreads  all  over  that  sectic 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  joy  con-  of  the  capital.  Here  is  where  they  mal 
nected  with  the  responsibility  of  being  the  rules  and  keep  the  records,  for  i 
a  club  member.  As  for  the  work,  it  the  weights  and  measures  must  be  sta 
must  be  remembered  that  a  great  many  dard  and  according  to  Hoyle;  here 
of  the  members  would  have  had  to  work  where  they  find  new  worlds  for  the 
anyhow,  helping  along  the  common  farm  young  Alexanders  of  ours  to  conqui 
enterprise.  Farmers  do  not  make  a  prac-  Here  they  keep  their  hands  upon  t 
tice  of  bringing  up  their  children  in  en-  pulse  of  the  movement,  get  the  repoi 
ervating  idleness.  The  difference  is  that  of  the  agents  and  thousands  of  those  a 
they  are  now  working  to  a  more  definite  null  essays  by  the  members  upon  th< 
purpose  and  for  their  own  interests,  projects — stiff  and  awkard  enough,  oftf 
Until  boy  nature  is  revised  upwards  he  as  when  youth  takes  its  pen  in  hand,  b 
will  continue  to  find  little  inspiration  in  sometimes  surprisingly  unconscious  a 
hoeing  somebody  else’s  com  and  feeding  spirited.  There  is  a  fine  faith  and  t 
the  vague  and  indefinite  family  pig.  thusiasm  among  the  captains  and  lie 
Doing  it  for  oneself,  competing  for  tenants  here  and  they  know  what  th  I 
prizes,  preparing  to  come  before  a  jury  are  doing.  One  does  not  find  here  a 
of  one's  peers  with  some  notable  achieve-  disposition  to  believe  that  the  millennii . 
ment,  getting  another  H  upon  one’s  club  is  coming  as  the  result  of  this  work— 
pin — that  is  a  horse  of  another  color,  least  not  before  the  week  after  nextj 
The  work  is  still  there  but  the  stinger  is  but  they  know  that  they  are  building 
taken  out.  big  future.  They  take  their  four  I 

Herein  lies  the  difference  between  the  very  seriously,  the  head,  the  heart, 
work  of  the  Junior  clubs  and  that  child  hands  and  the  health.  They  know  tl 
labor  which  we  are  determined  to  abol-  a  well-rounded  boy  is  a  bigger  asset  tl 
ish  from  the  land.  Child  labor  exploits  a  hundred-bushel  acre  and  that  a  | 
children  for  the  benefit  of  somebody  that  knows  her  intelligent  way  abi 
else ;  club  work  exploits  pigs  and  soil  the  house  and  garden  is  yvorth  m , 
and  government  agents  for  the  benefit  than  a  wagon  load  of  canned  tomato 
of  the  children.  The  work  is  not  always  It  is  of  such  stuff  that  the  hope  of 
easy, but  the  members  are  not  encouraged  morrow  is  being  made. 


Judge  Dunn  of  Worcester,  who  sits 
in  court  up  that  way,  viewing  year  after 
year  the  sorry  procession  of  youthful 
offenders  which  passes  before  his  bench, 
knows  tne  Lemons  and  wisnes  to  Heaven 
tnere  were  more  like  them. 

Here  in  America,  most  generous  of  all 
countries,  he  says  the  woods  are  full 
of  folks  who  will  write  out  checks  for 


Americanize 

Myself 


I  {Continued  from  Page  2j) 

ned  of  returning  home  to  the 
rland  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
abors.  There  has  been  nothing 
;>peal  to  him,  to  hold  him  in  this 
■try,  and  the  fatherland  is  the  only 
b  he  knows.  It  is  natural  that 
D  nality  and  nativity  form  a  strong 
lotion  for  one  who  is  in  reality  but 
linger  in  a  strange  land. 

Iture,  however,  provided  me  with  I 
Hill-headed  determination  which 
jr  immigrants  lack  and  it  helped  me  1 
■ji  environment  of  bull-headed  de- 
;  of  all  obstacles.  I  simply  did 
I  saw  others  do.  But  the  thing 
I  cherish  the  most  is  the  helping 
which  would  not  have  been  given 
ie  of  my  hopeless  helplessness  in  any 
country  on  earth. 

A.  P.  Johnson. 


ldiers  of  Citizen¬ 
ship 

{Continued  from  Page  37) 

! 

ies,  Frenchmen,  Danes,  Greeks,  1 
1,  Hungarians,  Hondurans,  Irish,  ; 
ns,  Lithuanians,  Moroccans,  Mexi- 

Norwegians,  Portguese,  Poles, 
ans,  Rumanians,  Spaniards,  Sibe- 1 
Turks,  and  Venezuelans.  Could 
be  conceivably  a  better  test  of 
dcanization  possibilities?  Yet  that  ! 
iiust  about  the  nationality  make-up 
ie  development  battalions  which, 
le  training  camps  of  the  war  made 
/icans  out  of  illiterate  immigrants.  1 
:  achievement  makes  one  think  of 
1  Macaulay  wrote  upward  of  a  cen- 
ago: 

[any  politicians  of  our  time  are  in  ] 
'tabit  of  laying  it  down  as  a  self-  ’ 
:nt  proposition  that  no  people  ought 
:  free  until  they  are  fit  to  use  their 
:om.  The  maxim  is  worthy  of  the 
fin  the  old  story  who  resolved  not 
f  into  the  water  till  he  had  learnt 
dm.  If  men  are  to  wait  for  liberty 
'iey  become  wise  and  good  in  slav- 
-hev  may  indeed  wait  forever.” 

Ifew  weeks  ago  Col.  Lentz,  a  D’Ar- 
n  for  ideas,  suggested  to  the  powers 
ibe  at  Washington  that  it  would  be 
>d  thing  for  the  reconstructed  re- 
•  and  a  better  thing  for  the  Ameri- 
ation  cause  generally  if  an  exhibi- 
squad  could  be  taken  over  the 
d  States  to  show  the  people  just 
has  been  accomplished;  special  at- 
>n  being  paid  to  cities  and  communi- 
•'here  the  foreign  born,  non-English 
ing  population  is  heavy.  Again 
olonel  was  told  to  go  to  it.  He 
ed  at  random  a  squad  of  twenty- 
enlisted  men  out  of  the  six  hun- 
at  Ipton  and  took  the  squad  to 
of  the  big  cities  in  the  East  and 
e  Central  States.  Exhibition  drills 
ie  cadence  system  were  held.  En- 
tnen  of  the  squad  which  proudly 
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is  the  title  of  our  1920  catalogue — the  most  beautiful  and  complete  horticultural! 
publication  of  the  year— really  a  book  of  184  pages,  8  colored  plates  and  over  10001 
photo-engravings,  showing  actual  results  without  exaggeration.  It  is  a  mine  ofl 
information  of  everything  in  Gardening,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit,  and  embodies! 
the  result  of  over  seventy-two  years  of  practical  experience.  To  give  this  .catalogue! 
the  largest  possible  distribution  we  make  the  following  unusual  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 
Counts  As  Cash 

'to  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen  and  vyho  encloses  10  cents | 
we  will  mail  the  catalogue  1 

And  Also  Send  Free  Of  Charge 
Our  Famous  "HENDERSON”  COLLECTION  OF  SEEDS 

containing  one  pack  each  of  Ponderosa  Tomato,  Big  Boston  Lettuce,  White  Tipped  Scarlet! 
Radish,  Henderson's  Invincible  Asters,  Henderson’s  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies  and  Giant! 
Waved  Spencer  Sweet  Peas,  in  a  coupon  envelope,  which  when  emptied  and  returned! 
will  be  accepted  as  a  25-cent  cash  payment  on  any  order  amounting  to  $1.00  and  upward.! 


What’s  Wrong  With  You? 

PEP!  NERVE!  VIGOR!— GONE? 

Do  you  dare  to  ask  yourself  why 
your  Health  and  Strength  are  Fail¬ 
ing?  Look  at  yourself  in  the  glass, 
ask  what’s  wrong?  Why  are  you 
not  able  to  get  the  most  out  of  life 
in  the  joy  of  living  and  earning 
capacity? 

Do  you  realize  the  danger  you  are  in  by 
neglecting  yourself?  Ia  it  constipation, 
nervousness,  indigestion,  insomnia,  rheu¬ 
matism,  poor  memory,  catarrh,  short 
wind,  poor  circulation,  round  shoulders, 
skin  disorders?  Are  you  flat  chested  or 
round  shouldered ?  Too  thin  or  too  stout? 
Do  you  want  to  increase  your  height, 
or  muscular  development ,  or  just  your 
general  health  ? 

ARE  YOU  AFRAID  OF  THE  TRUTH? 

Why  not  come  to  me  as  a  friend  and  con¬ 
fidant  and  tell  me  what  is  preventing  your 
getting  the  moat  out  of  life?  I  will  write 
you  a  friendly,  personal,  helpful  talk 
that  will  lif  you  out  of  despair  and  suffering. 

You  can't  mend  the  body  with  OILS,  PHYSICS  AND 
PIFFLE!  You  must  know  Nature’s  way.  This  is  the 
Strongfort  way.  I  will  show  you.  Send  for  my  wonderful 
book.  ‘'Promotion  and  Conservation  of  Health,  Strength 
and  Mental  Energy,"  enclosing  three  2c  stamps  to  pay 
mailing  expenses.  It  will  help  you  to  shape  your  destiny. 
Be  the  master,  not  the  slave.  Write  today. 

LIONEL  STRONGFORT 

Physical  and  Health  Specialist 
1  1  79  Strongfort  Institute  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  All-American  Club 

For  All  American  Boys 
From  All  America 

No  Dues  Interesting  Productive 
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rmities 
e  Back 


Greatly  benefited  or  en-^ 
tirely  cured  by  the  Philo 
Burt  Method. 

The  40,000  cases  suc¬ 
cessfully  treated  in  our 
experience  of  more  than 
18  years  is  absolute  proof 
of  this  statement. 

No  matter  how  serious  your 
deformity,  nomatter  what  treat- 

_ _ I  merits  you  have  tried,  think  of 

the  thousands  of  sufferers  this  method  has 
made  well  and  happy.  We  will  prove  the  value 
of  the  Philo  Burt  Method  in  your  own  case. 

The  Philo  Burt  Appliance 
on  30  Days'  Trial 

Since  you  run  no  risk  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  ac¬ 
cept  our  offer  at  once. 

The  photographs  here  show  how 
light,  cool,  elastic  and  easily  ad¬ 
justable  the  Philo  Burt  Appliance  is— 
how  different  from  the  old  tor¬ 
turing  plaster,  leather  or  steel 
jackets.  To  weakened  or  de¬ 
formed  spines  it  brings  almost 
immediate  relief  even  in  themost 
.serious  cases.  You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  investigate  it  thor¬ 
oughly.  The  price  is  within 
reach  of  all. 

Send  for  our  Free  Booh 
today  and  describe  the  nature 
and  condition  of  your  trouble 
as  fully  as  possible  so  we  can 
give  you  definite  information. 

PHILO  BURT  MFG.CO. 

,81-J  Odd  Fellows  Bldg.,  Jamestown.N.Y. 


In  use  in  more  than  200,000  offices 

Our  FREE  Book 
MOORE’S  MODERN  METHODS 


is  a  practical  book  of  160  pages  of  information  of 
great  value  to  every  one  interested  in  office,  factory, 
6tore,  bank  or  Outdoor  record  keeping. 

Illustrates  and  describes  40  different  forms  for 
short  cuts  in  Loose  Leaf  Records  of  all  kinds* 

This  Book  Free 

John  C.  Moore  Corporation 
1091  Stone  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Loose  Leaf  and 
Bound  Record  Keeping 


Devices. 


PREERSII92C 


GARDENjfBOOK 


Not  only  the  most  dependable  guide 
for  the  flower  lover  and  the  vegetable 
grower,  but  the  most  complete  cata¬ 
logue  in  America. 


Everything  worth  growing  is  listed — the  really 
meritorious  novelties  as  well  as  the  tried  and 
true  varieties  that  have  stood  the  test  of  years. 

Selected  strains  are  offered  in  practically  every 
vegetable  and  flower.  Special  departments  devoted 
to  Gladioli,  Cannas,  Dahlias,  Roses;  and  many 
pages  to  Perennials,  ot  which  we  are  the  largest 
growers  in  America.  224  pages,  h  color  plates,  and 
hundreds  of  photographic  reproductions  of  Vege¬ 
tables.  Flowers.  Aquatics,  Small  Fruits  and  Garden 
Requisites. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  free  if  you 
mention  this  publication 
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•OO 

FOR 
THIS 

MADE  TO  YOUR  MEASURE 

ALL  WOOL  SUIT 

Every  suit  made  to  individual  measure 
from  the  exact  fabric  you  select  and  ac-  fcp-TT 
cording  to  your  exact  specifications.  We  r  Ti. 
ship  it  on  approval,  delivery  charges  pre-  > 
paid,  for  you  to  try  on,  to  inspect  _prrnra  ^ h 
and  examine.  Unless  you  are 
well  pleased  your  trial  order 
will  not  cost  you  a  cent. 

Send  postal 
today  for 


CATALOG 


f  our 
big 

catalog  i 
and 

style  book  ’ 
with  62  cloth  samples  of  the  very 
finest,  high  grade  fabrics  and  latest. 

New  York  and  Chicago  styles.  It  shows 
bow  any  member  of  your  family  can  take 
your  measures.  We  guarantee  a  perfect 
fit.  By  dealing  direct  with  us,  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  you  save  the  unneces¬ 
sary  expense  and  profit  of  A 
I  agents  and  obtain  the  very 

\  highest  grade  of  tailoring  at  a  saving  of  26%  to 
1  40%.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  inf ormation* 

THE  BELL  TAILORS 

Adam*  at  Green  Street,  Dept.  596,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Cuticura  Stops 
Itching  and 
Saves  the  Hair 


All  druggists: *Soap  25,  Ointment  26  &50,  Talcum  25. 
Sample  each  free  of  “Cuticura,  Dept.  B,  Boston.'* 


NAVAJO,  Chimayo  and  Ballata  Rugs, 
Blankets  and  Auto  Robes 

MEXICAN  ZARAPES  and  POINT  LACE 
Indian  Baskets  and  Pottery 

Prompt  attention  given  retail  mail  orders. 

Full  particulars  and  prices  on  request. 

F.M.  WYATT,  Ajo,  Arizona 


How  to  Save  10 
onYour  Next  Suit 


A  Real  $30  Suit  for  $20 

An  Amazing  Offer! 

Don’t  pay  prohibitive  prices  for 
your  clothes!  Get  a  guaranteed 
Bernard-Hewitt  Tailored-to-Meas- 
ure  Suit  at  a  saving  of  $10  or  more. 
Thousands  have  done  it!  No  agents, 
no  salesmen,  no  dealers.  The  grei  ' 
overhead  expense  of  middlemen  is 
cut  out  of  our  price.  Our  great 
volume  of  business  makes 
every  cent  you  pay  go 
real  quality. 

Our  $3  Deposit  Offer 

Select  the  etyle  and  fabrie 
yoa  like  beet  from  oar  Bij 
Catalog.  Send  only  S3  witL 
your  order.  We  will  make 
the  6 ait  to  your  measure¬ 
ments  and  ship  it  to  you 
all  transportation  charges 
paid.  Pay  balance  when  Bait 
arrives.  We  guarantee  a 
perfect  fit — we  guarantee 
the  style,  workmanship  and 
materials.  You  mu6t  be  sat¬ 
isfied  in  every  way  or  we 
will  refund  your  $3  deposit. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 

Don’t  delay  a  moment  in 
getting  a  copy  of  our  new 
Spring  and  Summer  Style  Book. 

It  contains  samples  of  the  latest 
fancy  wool  worsteds,  casBimeres  and 
wool  serges.  Tbs  season’s  leading  styles 
are  featured,  offering  a  wide  range  of 
selection.  A  wonderful  selection  of 
Men's  Furnishings,  Hats  and  Shoes  are 
also  shown. 


Style 

Book 

Sent 

FREE 


for 


BERNARD-HEWITT  £  CO. 


900  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  T-382  Chicago 
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advertised  itself  as  “Americans  all,” 
made  brief  talks  explaining  just  how 
they  felt  about  the  whole  idea.  Recep¬ 
tions,  dinners  and  dances  were  given 
for  them.  Lentz  has  a  scrap-book  big  as 
your  old  family  Bible  which  is  crowded 
with  enthusiastic  editorial  comment  and 
with  news  stories  revealing  how  much 
reporters  were  impressed.  Many  edi¬ 
torials  are  from  foreign  language  news¬ 
papers.  But  the  best  results  of  the 
tour  came  when  Privates  Balchunas, 
Kristopolos,  Myatowych,  Svennigssen, 
et  al.,  dropped  into  colonies  of  their  own 
people,  heads  up,  chests  out,  proudest 
boys  you  ever  saw,  and  proceeded  to 
tell  their  folk  what  the  United  States 
of  America  now  means  to  them.  They 
made  such  talks  in  movie  theatres  and 
on  street  corners.  And  they  made  a 
hit  Lentz  and  his  junior  officers  were 
Ibombarded  with  questions  in  the  colo- 
jnies  of  the  foreign  bom  as  to  what  the 
Army  can  do  for  the  young  man  of  for¬ 
eign  birth.  The  men  of  the  squad  were 
treated  like  heroes  in  these  communities 
of  the  unleavened  alien. 

The  yeast  is  working,  Col.  Lentz  feels 
confident,  and  the  big  thing  is  for  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  people  to  comprehend  the 
value  of  this  melting  pot,  the  only  uten¬ 
sil  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  worked, 
the  United  States  Army’s  new  system. 
The  Army  plans  to  extend  the  system 
in  numerous  other  recruit  schools. 

I  have  written  a  good  deal  about  the 
benefit  to  the  individual  who  comes  into 
the  Army  illiterate  and  ignorant.  Here 
are  points  that  Lentz  and  his  fellow- 
workers  make:  What  about  the  benefit 
to  America?  Just  how  will  the  United 
States  be  profited  materially?  Ask  your¬ 
self.  The  thing,  it  seems,  is  as  obvious 
as  a  mountain.  Do  we  care  again  to  face 


a  military  situation  with  nearly  25  p 
cent,  of  the  young  men  of  the  count] 
unable  to  speak,  read  or  write  the  En 
lish  language?  Do  we  feel  comfortab 
under  any  circumstances  and  especial 
in  these  disturbed  and  restless  tim 
with  a  fourth  of  the  youth  of  Amerii 
blindly  ignorant  of  the  purpose  of  Ame 
ica,  as  well  as  the  language  of  Ame 
ica?  Are  we  content  that  the  foreij 
language  press  reaches  thirty  millic 
persons  in  our  land  and  with  such  appe 
as  any  observant  man  knows  to  be  dai 
gerous  for  democracy?  Would  not  bin 
ness  men,  advertisers,  publishers,  like 
reach  these  people  in  the  English  la: 
guage?  Are  we  satisfied  that  the  nur 
ber  of  illiterates  and  non-English  spea! 
ing  persons  in  the  United  States  shou 
outnumber  the  population  of  Cana< 
and  number  more,  indeed,  than  tl 
whole  population  of  the  United  Stat 
in  1800?  The  answer  must  be  no. 
certainly  is  the  Army’s  answer,  for  t! 
Army  is  stirred  by  the  Big  Idea  and 
going  to  try  with  all  of  the  intellige 
persistence  characteristic  of  it  to  p 
the  Big  Idea  over. 

One  final  word  from  Lentz,  who  w 
bom  out  in  Theresa,  Wis.,  was  graduat 
from  West  Point  in  1905  and  is  a  hu: 
ler  from  Hustlerville : 

“The  United  States  Army  from  n< 
on  is  a  University  in  Khaki.  We  p 
young  men  to  attend  our  school 
Americanism.  More  than  that  we  pro 
ise  to  increase  their  earning  capacity 
hundreds*  of  dollars  a  year  after  th 
leave  the  Army.  But  much  more  th 
that,  we  show  them  the  way  to  beco: 
happy  and  contented  citizens  of  1 
greatest  nation  on  earth.  We  mt 
Americans  and  our  trademark  is  1| 
good  old  ‘E  Pluribus  Unum!’” 


Better  America 

(' Continued  from  Page  49) 


A  DREAM 


COME  TRUE 


confidence  and  who  encourage  a  man 
to  tell  of  himself.  Perhaps,  being 
wrapped  up  m  the  work,  I  talked 
better  than  usual.  I  told  him  of 
the  poor  buildings  and  equipment  of 
the  colored  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  our  struggles 
to  raise  money  and  give  our  boys  a 
decent  meeting-place  with  good  sur¬ 
rounding  influences,  of  our  difficulties 
and  our  small  triumphs  and,  possibly 
rather  boastingly,  I  remarked  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller  had  given  us  $25,000  for  a 
building  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Rosenwald  smiled  a  little  and 
remarked,  in  his  jocular  manner,  “I 
will  give  you  $25,000  for  every  town 
in  the  United  States  that  will  raise 
$75,000.” 

Perhaps  I  looked  a  little  bit  stunned. 
I  know  I  could  not  quite  digest  _  the 
bigness  of  it  mentally  for  some  time, 


and  the  others  looked  as  blank"as  If 
Mr.  Rosenwald  threw  back  his  h>i 
and  laughed  as  if  enjoying  our  bewilc  - 
ment  and  said: 

“Rather  took  your  breath,  didn’t 

“Mr.  Rosenwald,”  I  said,  “that  nv 
cost  you  a  million  dollars.” 

“I  hope  it  does,”  he  said.  “I  gi  s 
you  can’t  ""do  more  than  one  a  moil, 
can  you?” 

The  wonderful  benefit  that  0  :r 
meant  to  my  race  was  beginning  c 
dawn  on  my  mind.  We  had  not  cue 
there  to  ask  for  anything,  and  were  it 
expecting  anything,  I  know  that  I  It 
like  c lying  and  singing  at  the  same  t  ie 
and  could  not  say  a  word,  not  evei  0 
thank  him.  And  he  understood. 

A  manneeds  inspiration,  and  he  g-e 
it.  He  inspired  me  and  he  insp’c 
every  colored  man  who  heard  of  i 
offer.  In  the  next  six  months  I  ca:c 
on  him  six  times  to  make  good  his  cer 
and  each  time  he  sent  the  check — k 
a  letter  of  cheer  urging  me  to  gre  er 
efforts.  No  one  excepting  those  u 
terested  in  the  work,  knew  of  his  ge  r- 
osity  until  the  first  of  the  next  y  r 


Sen  he  announced  publicly  his  offer 
the  colored  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
was  a  year  or  more  after  that  time 
tit  my  work  called  me  to  Chicago, 
f  Rosenwald  invited  me  to  be  his 
jjst  at  dinner  at  his  country  home  at 
l,vinia  and  tell  him  how  the  work  was 
pgressing.  It  was  just  a  family 
jrty.  his  wife,  and  children  and  his 
3-d  mother.  He  seated  me  at  his 
rht  hand  and  his  mother  at  my  right— 
jwonderful  old  lady  to  whom  he  is 
hiutifully  devoted.  During  the  din- 
ijr  he  made  me  talk  of  the  colored  peo- 
p  and  of  our  work  among  them,  of  the 
’  M.  C.  A.  work.  He  inspires  a  man, 
qiws  him  out,  his  delicate  sympathy 
id  understanding  make  a  man  feel 
jja  privilege  to  tell  his  hopes  and  his 
Itigings.  I  was  a  little  proud  of  the 
tings  our  people  had  done,  under  the 
ii-piration  o:  his  generosity.  The  old 
fcther  listened  with  much  interest 
id  ffna.ly  asked,  in  broken,  careful 
liglish :  'Air.  Moorland,  did  colored 
pple  do  all  these  things?" 

'  Yes.  by  the  help  and  inspiration  of 
;ur  son.”  I  said. 

She  appeared  to  be  thoughtful  and 
;  little  puzzled,  and  finally  asked: 
'low  did  you  come  to  do  it,  Julius? 
Id  anyone  make  you  do  it?” 

They  say  that  we  of  the  colored  race 
>  more  emotional,  and  more  suscept- 
e  to  such  feeling  than  others.  Per- 
jips  this  is  true.  I  know  that  I  felt 
iher  question  the  whole  of  the  pathos 
3the  Jew  from  the  beginning  of  history. 
Irhaps  Mr.  Rosenwald  felt  it,  too. 
'ith  that  beautiful  deference  and  love 
I  the  Jewish  people  for  the  mother,  he 
r-ned  to  her  and  smiled,  as  he 

lid: 

No.  mother.  Xo  one  made  me  do 
You  see  I  met  Moorland  and  I  liked 
fit.  He  did  not  ask  me  for  anything, 
wanted  to  set  an  example  because  I 
ow  of  no  people  to-day  so  in  need  of 
lp  as  are  the  colored  people  in  the 
aited  States.” 

There  was  a  little  silence  and  I  know 
felt  very  strongly  what  he  said.  His 
i  mother  arose  from  her  chair  and 
liked  behind  me  to  him.  She  put 
r  arm  around  his  neck  and  he  patted 
•r  hand. 

"You  are  a  very  good  boy,  Julius,” 

e  said. 

He  laughed  as  a  child  does,  happy 
praise  from  his  mother,  and  said: 
“That's  all  right,  mother.  I  got  it  all 
)m  you.” 

"From  me?”  she  said  in  surprise, 
have  no  money.” 

He  laughed  again,  very  happily  and 
tted  her  hand  and  she  bent  over  and 

ssed  him. 

I  know  I  could  not  have  spoken  be- 
use  something  was  choking  me.  She 
turned  to  her  seat  and  presently 
rned  to  me  and  said: 

"Mr.  Moorland,  thousands  of  men 
ive  thanked  me  for  Julius.” 

That  was  the  night  when  I  returned 
’  my  room  and  went  to  bed  without 
lought  of  sleep  and  thrilled  with  somc- 
lir.g  better  than  ever  I  had  known, 
or  I  knew  that  God  was  good,  and 
iat,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  some- 
mes  seems  different,  men  were  good 
id  that  universal  love  among  man- 
aid  was  not  an  impossible  dream. 


— and  then  with  just  a  few 
weeks  more  of  Sanatogen 


ON  the  road  to  health  at  last!  And 
yet  how  impatient  you  are  to  be 
up  and  going.  But  it  is  now,  when  the 
system  is  trying  to  rebuild  its  store  of 
energy,  that  you  will  be  most  grateful 
for  the  reconstructive  help  of  Sana¬ 
togen. 

Sanatogen,  you  must  know,  is  a 
natural  food-tonic,  combining  purest 
albumen  with  organic  phosphorus — 
thus  conveying  to  the  wasted  system 
the  vital  elements  to  build  up  blood 
and  tissues — and  it  is  so  remarkably 
easy  of  digestion  that  the  most  delicate 
— young  and  old — can  take  it,  with 
nothing  but  beneficial  effects. 

It  reawakens  the  appetite,  assists 
digestion,  and  as  a  physician  in  “The 
Practitioner,”  a  leading  medical  jour¬ 
nal,  says,  “It  seems  _  to  possess  a 
wonderful  effect  in  increasing  the 
nutritive  value  of  other  food  material.” 

When  we  tell  you  that  Sanatogen  is  used  by 
the  medical  profession  all  over  the  world  as  an 
aid  to  convalescence  and  as  an  upbuilder  of 
strength  and  vitality,  that  more  than  21,000 
physicians  have  written  letters  commending  it, 
you  will  understand  that  our  confidence  in 
recommending  it  to  you  is  firm  and  sincere. 

Won't  you  give  Sanatogen  the  opportunity 
to  help  bring  back  you — or  someone  that  is  near 
and  dear  to  you — to  health  and  strength? 

Sanatogen  is  sold  by  good  druggists 
everywhere,  in  sizes  from  $1 .20  up. 

Grand  Prize 

InlernationalCongress  of  Medicine,  London,  1913T 
Write  for  interesting  booklet  to 

THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc 
115  West  18th  Street 
New  York  City 


NURSES 

Needed  Now 

Thousands  of  Nurses  are  needed  in 
hospitals  and  on  private  cases  to 
replace  those  who  are  now  engaged 
in  reconstruction  work.  Youcannow 
become  a  Practical  Nurse  with  full 
_  Diploma  in  spare  time. without  leav¬ 
ing  your  home.  System  founded  by 
Orville  J.  Perkins,  M.  D.  Thousands 
taught  during  the  past  20  years, 
jffrite  for  FREE  BOOK  and  special  offer. 
Nurees  outfit  free.  Special  low  price  and 
easy  terms.  School  chartered  by  State  of 
Illinois.  Authorized  Diplomas.  It'  over 
,  write. 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
Dept.  482.  H6  S.  Michigan  Av.,  Chicago 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

Everywhere  to  ride  and  exhi-  - - s — 

bit  tbenew  Ranger  ‘'Motorbike” 

completely  equipped  with  electric  ' 
light  and  horn,  carrier,  stand,  tool 
tank,  coaster-brake,  mud  guards 
and  anti-skid  tires.  Choice  of  44 
other  styles,  colors  and  sizes  in 
the  “Ranger*'  line  of  bicycles. 

EASY  PAYMENTS  if  desired  at 
a  small  advance  over  our  Spec¬ 
ial  Factory-to-Rider  cash  prices. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval 
and  30  DAYS  TRIAL. 

T  I  D  C  C  Lamps,  Wheels, 

I  I  al  k  O  Sundries,  and  parts 
for  all  bicycles— half  usual  prices. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  but  tell  us  exactly  what1  , 
you  need.  I)o  not  buy  until  you  get  our  prices, 
terms  and  the  big  FREE  catalog. 

Mr  A  n  CYCLE  COMPANY 
L  A  1/  Dept.  D197  Chicago 


jViP  HairPins 


Keep  the  Hair  in  Place 

Different  Sizes- 54and  104  Packages  Everywhere  | 

?  HAIR  PIN  MF 

CotOBERG.  WtES.  CHICA’ 
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Mother  Pins 
JierTaitk 
to  Musterole 

In  days  gone  by,  mother 
mixed  a  mustard  plaster 
when  father  had  bronchitis  - 
or  brother  had  the  croup, 
but  now  she  uses  Musterole. 

It  is  better  than  a  mustard 
plaster. 

She  just  rubs  it  on  the 
congested  spot.  Instantly 
a  peculiar  penetrating  heat 
begins  its  work  of  healing 
— and  without  fuss,  or  muss 
or  blister. 

Musterole  relieves  without  dis¬ 
comfort. 

The  clean  white  ointment  sets 
your  skin  a-tingle.  First,  you  feel 
a  glowing  warmth,  then  a  pleas¬ 
ant  lasting  coolness,  but  way 
down  underneath  the  coolness, 
old  Nature  is  using  that  peculiar 
heat  to  disperse  congestion  and 
send  the  pain  away. 

Made  of  oil  of  mustard  and  a 
few  home  simples,  Musterole  is 
uncommonly  effective  in  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  family’s  little  ills.  It 
takes  the  ache  out  of  grandfather’s 
back.  It  soothes  sister’s  headache. 

It  helps  mother’s  neuralgia. 

Mother  pins  her  faith  to  it  as  a 
real  “first  aid.” 

She  is  never  without  a  jar  of 
Musterole  in  the  house. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend  it. 

30c  and  60c  jars;  hospital  size  $2.50. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


c 

Croup,  Colds,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  Influenza, 
Coughs,  Bronchitis. 


Establised  1879 

Simple,  safe  and  effective,  avoiding  internal  drugs. 

Vaporized  Cresolene  relieves  the  paroxysms  of  Whooping 
Cough  and  Spasmodic  Croup  at  once;  it  nips  the  common  cold 
before  it  has  a  chance  of  developing  into  something  worse, 
and  experience  shows  thattz  neglected  cold  is  a  dangerous  cold. 

Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  says:  “No  family,  where  there  are  young 
children,  should  be  without  this  lamp.” 

The  air  carrying  the  antiseptic  vapor,  inhaled  with  every 
breath,  makes  breathing  easy  and  relieves  the  congestion, 
assuring  restful  nights. 

It  is  called  a  boon  by  Asthma  sufferers. 

Cresolene  relieves  the  bronchial  complications  of  Scarle- 
Fever  and  Measles  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the  treatment  ot 
Diphtheria. 

It  is  a  protection  to  those  exposed. 

Cresolene’s  best  recommendation  is  its  40  years  of  success 
ul  use. 


Sold  by  Druggists.  Send  for  descriptive  booklet  20. 

Try  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  for  the  Irritated  Throat, 
omposed  of  slippery  elm  bark,  licorice,  sugar  and  Cresolene. 
They  can’t  harm  you.  Of  your  druggist  or  from  us,  10c.  in  stamps, 

THE  VAP0-CRES0LENE  CO.,  62  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 
or  Leeming-Miles  Building,  Montreal,  Canada 


Health 

(Continued  from  Page  41) 

A  RED  CROSS 
HEALTH  CENTER 

find  out  what  the  trouble  was.  All  he  j 
could  do  was  a  medium  amount  of 
work;  he  hadn’t  much  strength,  his 
body  wTas  thin,  and  his  chest  drooping. 

He  had  a  kind  of  perpetual  cold,  that 
kept  him  “wore  down.”  There  was 
nothing  special  the  matter,  he  believed. 
He  worked  every  day,  and  any  idea  of 
being  really  ill  was  entirely  foreign  to  his 
mind.  There  were  no  doctors  near  his 
place,  but  he  sort  of  took  a  notion  that 
the  next  time  he  went  to  town  he  would 
hunt  one  out,  and  see  if — well,  perhaps 
he  needed  a  little  tonic  or  something  or 
other  to  brace  himself  up  a  bit. 

But  when  he  got  to  town,  he  was  en¬ 
tirely  bewildered  as  to  what  doctor  to 
consult.  He  hated  to  throw  away  his 
money  on  the  wrong  kind  of  assistance, 
and  he  dreaded  falling  into  the  hands  of 
some  slick  city  charlatan.  He  trudged 
and  trudged  the  streets,  trying  to  work 
it  out  with  himself  as  to  what  he  should 
do.  The  day  was  nearly  passed  and  he 
found  himself  drifting  back  toward  the 
homeward  journey,  disappointed  at  not 
having  solved  his  problem,  when  sud¬ 
denly  he  noticed  a  sign,  which  read 
“Health  Center,  American  Red  Cross.” 
Here  was  an  organization  he  knew  and 
trusted,  and  so  he  turned  in  through  the 
gate,  and  went  inside. 

He  found  a  Red  Cross  nurse  ready  to 
serve  him.  She  was  a  “County  Nurse,” 
one  who  knew  every  doctor  and  every 
health  and  medical  agency  in  the  whole 
county.  She  was  one  of  'those  crisp, 
efficient,  helpful  little  persons.  The 
farmer  stated  the  object  of  his  visit,  but 
the  well-trained  eye  of  this  little  nurse 
needed  but  one  glance  at  his  thin  yellow 
face  with  two  spots  of  red  in  his  cheeks. 
At  her  instigation,  the  Anti-tuberculosis 
Association  arranged  for  him  to  have  an  i 
expert  medical  examination.  It  was 
found  to  be  an  active  case  of  tubercu¬ 
losis,  fast  sending  him  to  the  grave. 

Immediate  assistance  was  rendered 
to  the  farmer  in  adjusting  his  personal 
affairs,  and  he  was  then  directed  to  a 
sanatorium,  where  he  is  making  slow, 
but  satisfactory  recovery. 

Have  you  a  Health  Center  in  your 
town  or  county? 

WHY 

WHEN  the  Field  Investigator  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Ser¬ 
vice  went  to  Yakima  County,  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  to  find  out  why 
that  County  had  a  typhoid  fever  death 
rate  three  times  as  high  as  that 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  they 
made  house  to  house  visits  to  see  what 
the  sanitary  conditions  were  and  how 
much  the  people  knew  about  the  causes 
of  disease.  Sample  answers  given  to  the 
investigators  as  to  why  people  in  their 
County  fell  ill  from  typhoid  were  as 
follows:  The  Lord  sends  it,  the  devil 
brings  it,  bathing  while  the  blood  is 
|  hot,  heredity,  green  fruit,  frogs,  breath- 


You  Can’t 
Build  a  Coaster 
Like  This 


If  you  tried,  you  couldn’t  duplicate  the 
graceful,  racy  lines  of  the 

Auto-Wheel  Coaster 


Nor  could  you  find  wheels  and 
bearings  which  would  give  the  speed 
of  this  great  favorite.  Your  pro¬ 
duct  would  look  cheap  beside  it. 

The  Auto- Wheel  is  designed  and  built  by 
men  who  know  boys’  tastes,  and  have  the 
material  to  work  with. 

The  Auto-Wheel  Convertible  is  a  com. 
bination  wagon — changed  in  a  minute  from 
a  roadster  to  a  speedster  as  shown  below. 

Both  the  Auto-Wheel  Coaster  and  the 
Auto-Wheel  Convertible  Roadster  are  the 
pictures  of  grace  and  strength,  with  roller- 
bearings,  oval  spokes  and  steel  axles. 

FREE  AUTO- WHEEL  MAGAZINE 

and  color  catalog  for  the  names  of  three 
coaster  wagon  dealers,  mentioning  which 
ones  handle  the  Auto- Wheel. 

Auto-Wheel  Owners:  Have  you  organ¬ 
ized  your  Auto- Wheel  Coaster  Club?  Get 
busy  and  get  a  free  racer’s  cap  for  each 
member.  (The  Captain,  who  organizes, 
gets  a  special  cap  free.)  Write  for  details. 

Buffalo  Sled  Company 

181  Schenck  Si.,  N.  TonawanJa,  N.  Y. 

In  Canada,  Preston,  Ont. 


The  Original  and  Quite  the 
Best  Mustard  Plaster 
Improvement 

FOR  ACHES,  PAINS,  CONGESTIOl 
and  INFLAMMATIONS 

Always  in  the  Yellow  Box 
At  Druggists,  30  and  60  Cents 
S.  C.  Wells  &  Co.  Est.  18  * 

LEROY,  NEW  YORK  TORONTO.  0  . 
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■  other  people’s  breath,  damn  lazi- 

is,  going  to  church,  cabbage! 

When  members  of  the  households 
ompanied  the  Investigator  on  his 
vey,  and  had  it  pointed  out  that 
linage  from  the  pigsty  or  the  privy 
s  entering  the  well;  that  chickens, 
er  scratching  in  stable  manure,  went 
h  the  filth  on  their  feet  to  the  leaky 
tform  over  the  well,  they  could  not 
sonably  doubt  the  investigator’s 
tement  that  the  water  from  that 
11,  used  for  drinking,  was  not  what 
hould  be,  and  that  this  was  probably 

■  real  source  of  the  typhoid. 

The  Public  Health  Service  officers 
ablished  headquarters  at  the  County 

it,  exhibited  model  sanitary  devices, 
:e  lectures  all  over  the  County,  sup- 
?d  the  local  newspapers  with  edu  ca¬ 
nal  material  besides  distributing  it  in 

■  mail  and  handing  it  from  house  to 
ise,  and  they  furnished  town  councils 
1  boards  of  commission  with  infor- 
ition  regarding  specific  conditions  in 
■ir  territories  and  with  suggestions  for 
terment,  especially  from  the  stand- 
,nt  of  protecting  water  supplies. 
During  the  year  before  the  Govern- 
nt  officers  went  to  Yakima  County, 

•  number  of  deaths  from  typhoid 
er  in  the  principal  town  alone  (the 
unty  Seat)  had  been  30.  This 
ans  that  they  must  have  had  some 
)  cases  of  the  disease,  because  only 
)ut  one  person  in  ten  who  contracts 

•  disease  actually  dies  of  it.  During 

■  year  of  the  survey,  the  number  of 
it'hs  from  typhoid  dropped  to  6. 
e  next  year  it  was  4,  the  next  3,  and 
1  next  2 — but  in  these  three  years 

:;ry  case  was  contracted  outside  the 
[unty,  and  only  came  in  there  for 
iatment;  that  is,  not  one  case  was  of 
til  origin,  in  this  once  heavily  in¬ 
ked  locality. 

\re  the  people  who  still  have  deaths 
Em  preventable  disease  in  their  com- 
rinities  asking  themselves  Why? 


The  March  of 
•  The  Red  Cross 

!  {Continued  from  Page  62) 


i  spite  of  the  fact  that  simply  from 
Ibruary,  1919.  tc  August,  1919, 
'arly  nine  millions  of  dollars  worth 
<  financial  assistance  was  render- 
i  to  the  families  of  soldiers — and 
< -pite  the  fact  that  most  Home  Ser- 
'  e  sections  are  making  a  check  on 
1  -*ry  disabled  soldier  on  their  local 
1  ,  and  in  many  cases  on  even  all  dis- 
|  irged  soldiers,  and  are  seeing  to  it 
'it  every  possible  service  is  being 
udered  to  them  also. 

The  vigorous  vitality  of  this  Red 
'oss  work  and  its  turning  toward  the 
nal  problems  of  our  communities  is 
'e  °f  the  best  guarantees  that  the 
■mendous  asset  created  in  America  by 
e  Red  Cross  organization  in  the  war 
h  not  be  lost  to  us  by  dissipation  or 
^  encroachment  of  personal  interests. 
The  second  great  peace-time  activity 


GIVEN  TO  YOU 

Larkin  Factory-to-Family  Sr.vlng 

Picture  this  handsome  William  and  Mary  Rocker  in  your 
living-room,  or  parlor.  By  simply  buying  your  everyday  household 
needi,  soaps,  pure  foods,  toilet  articles,  etc.,  direct  from  the  Lar¬ 
kin  Factories,  you  obtain  this  Rocker  as  your  Larkin  Premium. 

GIVEN  YOU  as  your  Factory-to-Family  Saving.  The  Rocker  is  one  ol  many 
Larkin  Premiums  which  have  helped  to  beautify  over  3 
million  American  homes. 

NEW  CATALOG  FREE 

Illustrates  over  1500  beautiful  Larkin  Premiums,  furniture, 
silverware,  jewelry,  rugs,  cut-glass,  wearing  apparel,  etc.,  as 
well  as  600  Larkin  Products  of  highest  excellence  with  which 
they  are  GIVEN.  Send  today— NOW.  for  your  Free  copy 
of  this  valuable  money  saving  book. 
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Larkttt  C&+  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Peoria 
Please  send  your  new  Spring  Catalog  No.  106 


Name  . 


Add:  ess . 
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California 
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Srrup  oP Figs" 


All  druggists  sell  the  reliable  and  genuine 
“California  Syrup  of  Figs  and  Elixir  of  Senna”. 

Children’s  Pleasant  Laxative 

Full  directions  for  children  of  all  ages  are  plainly 
printed  on  label.  Mother!  You  must  look  for  our 
name, — The  California  Fig  Syrup  Company. 


The  Red  Cross  Magazine 


help  you  buy  that  New  Organ 
or  Carpet  for  Your  Church.  Write 
for  particulars,  THE  RED  CROSS  MAGAZINE.  124  East  28th  St.,  New  York  City 

( Owned  and  'published  exclusively  by  the  American  Red  Cross) 


THE  FAMOUS  LANE  BRYANT 

Maternity  Corset 

Thousands  of  these  specially  designed  Maternity  CorsetSj 
have  been  sold  in  various  materials  at  $3.95  to  $12.50. 
17X49— We_  now  offer  thi3  corset,  made  up  In  a  good 
quality  coutil,  slightly  less  expensive  than  our  Ag 

regular  standard  grade,  for  one  month  only,  at 
In  ordering ,  give  present  waist  measure  and  period  of  time 
CDCC  A  big:  76-page  Style  Book  of  Dresses, Coats-Suits, 
riCEX.  Waists  and  Corsets  for  mothers- to-be,  FREE. 

Lane  Brijant  Ocot  ci  fTwwwT  New  York 


Learn  to  Dance! 

You  can  learn  Fox-Trot,  One- Step,  Two-Step,* 
Waltz  and  latest  “up-to-the-minute”  society 
dances  in  your  own  home  by  the  wonderful 
Peak  System  of  Mail  Instruction. 

New  Diagram  Method.  Easily  learned; 
no  music  needed:  thousands  taught  successfully. 

Write  for  Special  Terms.  Send  today 
tor  FREE  information  and  surprisingly  low  offer. 

WILLIAM  CHANDLER  PEAK.  M.  B. 

Room  352 « 621  Crescent  Rise# — Chicago.  Ilk 
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A  Woman’s  Smile 


Should  Reveal  Glossy  Teeth 

All  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


mg 


It  is  Film  That 
Clouds  Them 

That  slimy  film  which  you  feel 
on  your  teeth  is  the  cause  of  most 
tooth  troubles. 

It  clings  to  the  teeth,  enters  crev¬ 
ices  and  stays.  The  tooth  brush 
does  not  end  it.  The  ordinary  tooth 
paste  does  not  dissolve  it.  So  it 
continues  to  mar  the  beauty  and  to 
wreck  the  teeth. 

That  film  is  what  discolors — not 
the  teeth.  It  is  the  basis  of  tartar. 
It  holds  food  substance  which  fer¬ 
ments  and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the 
acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to 
cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause 
of  pyorrhea. 


That  film  is  the  teeth’s  great  en¬ 
emy.  So  dental  science  has  for 
years  sought  a  way  to  end  it.  Now 
an  efficient  film  combatant  has  been 
found.  1 1  has  been  proved  by  care¬ 
ful  tests.  And  now  leading  dentists 
all  over  America  are  urging  its 
daily  use. 

Supplied  to  All 
Who  Ask 

For  home  use  this  method  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  dentifrice  called  Pep- 
sodent.  And  to  show  its  effects  a 
10-Day  Tube  is  sent  to  anyone  who 
asks.  This  is  to  urge  that  you  get  it. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin, 
the  digestant  of  albumin.  The  film 
is  albuminous  matter.  The  object 
of  Pepsodent  is  to  dissolve  it,  then 
to  day  by  day  combat  it.  | 

This  method  long  seemed  impos¬ 
sible.  Pepsin  must  be  activated, 
and  the  usual  agent  is  an  acid  harm¬ 
ful  to  the  teeth.  But  science  has 
discovered  a  harmless  activating 
method.  And  now  active  pepsin 
can  be  daily  used  to  combat  this 
viscous  film. 

Able  authorities  have  made  con¬ 
vincing  clinical  and  laboratory  tests. 
Now  everyone  is  asked  to  make  a 
home  test  and  see  what  Pepsodent 
does. 

Compare  the  results  with  the 
methods  you  are  using.  See  the 
change  in  ten  days.  Then  decide 
for  yourself  if  this  new  method  is 
best  for  you  and  yours.  Cut  out 
the  coupon  now. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 
Now  advised  by  leading  dentists  everywhere 


See  What  It  Does 

Send  this  coupon  for  the  10- 
Day  Tube.  Note  how  clean  the 
teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark  the 
absence  of  the  slimy  film.  See 
how  teeth  whiten  as  the  fixed 
film  disappears.  These  effects 
are  most  important — prove  them, 
so  February  Red  Cross  Magazine 
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Ten-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  43,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

Name . 

Address. . .  . . . 


of  the  Red  Cross — and  destined  p< 
haps  to  be  the  first  in  a  short  while! 
that  of  Health,  has  confined  itself 
far  to  an  intensive  campaign  of  educ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  the  health  cent< 
to  the  adoption  of  a  nation-wide  nursi 
programme,  to  the  establishing  of  Fii 
Aid  Classes — of  which  nearly  a  tho 
sand  are  in  existence,  with  an  enrollme 
of  twenty  thousand! — and  of  Hor 
Nursing  Classes,  which  are  being  rapid 
formed  in  dozens  of  communities 
many  parts  of  the  country. 

The  community  health  center  w 
represent  the  whole  community,  in  dec 
It  will  assure  the  highest  degree 
service,  under  the  most  efficient  dire 
tion,  of  all  the  community’s  vario 
agencies  and  when  attained  will  repi 
sent  unquestionably  the  greatest  sinj 
step  of  our  time  in  the  direction  of  pub 
health. 

For  the  Red  Cross,  the  role  of  advis 
and  helper  will  suffice. 


THE  PROMISE  OF  THE  JUNTO 
RED  CROSS 

The  Junior  Red  Cross,  w-ith  its  ir. 
tions  of  members  in  the  schools,  pub 
and  private,  throughout  the  Unit 
States,  is  the  third  great  peace-tii 
activity.  Chief  among  the  activiti 
in  which  its  boys  and  girls  wall  enga 
will  be  extending  relief  to  less  fortune 
children  in  -war-swept  Europe  and  ler 
ing  a  helping  hand  to  suffering  childi 
in  this  country,  particularly  throu 
Red  Cross  Home  Service.  This  . 
sistance  in  the  home  towns  will  t; 
many  forms,  such  as  providing  clotl 
and  other  necessities  to  children 
service  men  disabled  in  the  war ;  he 
ing  children  threatened  with  tubera 
sis  build  up  their  strength  at  open- 
camps;  helping  crippled  children 
providing  companionship,  crutches; 
doctor’s  caro,  or  finding  means  of  tra 
portation  to  and  from  school;  founc 
free  beds  in  children’s  hospitals.  ; 
sending  flowers,  books  and  toys  to  1 
tiny  patients  that  use  them. 

They  will  be  kept  informed  of 
results  attending  their  efforts  for  c 
victims  of  the  war  abroad  through 
new  monthly  bulletin.  And  thro 
this  publication  also  they  w'ill  1< 
about  the  school  farms  their  < 
tributions  provided  French  boys 
lost  their  homes  in  the  war,  the  clot! t 
they  sent  suffering  children  of  m 
lands,  the  vacations  provided  a  tl 
sand  war  orphans  from  the  crovs 
cities  of  France,  the  thirty  thoui 
chairs  and  ten  thousand  tables 
Juniors  have  been  making  for 
homes  of  repatriated  war  refugees, 
the  hospitals  and  orphanages 
helped  establish. 

At  the  present  moment,  indeed.; 
Junior  Red  Cross  is  organized  in  al 
schools,  public,  private  and  paroc 
throughout  the  United  States  by  iff 
berships  that  include  all  the  pw 
Its  funds  are  raised  by  the  comlta 
efforts  of  the  children  through  ejffc 
tainments,  salvage  work  and  odd  Pf- 1 
nies.  It  holds  in  it  a  great  prom|-, 

Then  remains  the  task  of  m$*k 
it  good. 


Norton** 

Wocrrwell 
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Colum 


Grafonola 


Back  go  the  rugs  and  you're  off. 

After  that  you  can  dance  to  your 
heart's  delight  with  never  a  thought 
of  stopping  the  motor  when  the  end 
of  a  record  is  reached. 

The  Columbia  Non-Set  Automatic 
Stop,  found  in  Columbia  Grafonolas 


exclusively,  is  the  only  automatic 
stop  that  requires  absolutely  no 
setting. 

You  simply  place  the  tone  arm 
needle  on  the  record,  and  the 
Grafonola  stops  itself  just  as  the  last 
strains  die  away. 


Columbia  Grafonolas:  Standard  Models  up  to  $300;  Period  Designs  up  to  $2100 
COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK. 

Canadian  Factory  *  Toronto 


Sealed  Tight-Kept  Right! 
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THE  MAGIC  OF  YOUTH  Frederick  Orin  Bartlett 

Illustrated  by  Thomas  Fogarty 
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Little  Stories  of  People  and  Things  that  Show  a  Nation’s  Heart 

Photographs 

Elizabeth  Cooper 


Illustrated  by  F.  R.  Gruger 


THE  LOST  BEAUTIFULNESS 


Anzia  Yezierska 


Illustrated  by  Hawthorne  Howland 
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VSouvcraine 


Ingram's 

Stouge 


Marjorie  Daw 

in  “The  River’s  End” 

In  this  scene  Marjorie  appears  to 
have  everything  coming  her  way, 
at  least  for  the  moment.  That  soul¬ 
ful  little  smile  of  hers  is  enough 
to  smooth  her  way  to  the  river’s 
end,  and  even  farther.  We’ll  wager 
that  Royal  Mounted  Police  officer 
sees  her  at  least  part  way  on  her 
journey. 

Vitagraph  Picture 


October  27,  1919 

F.  F.  INGRAM  CO. 

I  want  to  add  my  word  to  the 
praise  you  hear  everywhere  for 
Ingram’s  Milkweed  Cream.  It 
does  actually  have  a  wonderfully 
healthful  effect  upon  the  skin  and 
I  never  let  a  day  go  by  without 
using  it. 


IngttmVs 

MilKweed 


It  is  not  enough  to  cleanse  the  skin,  though  that  is  im¬ 
portant.  To  really  achieve  the  soft,  colorful  beauty  you 
desire,  your  skin  must  have  a  cream  that  cleanses, 
softens,  and  “tones  up”  the  skin  tissues. 

The  name  and  fame  of  Ingram’s  Milkweed  Cream  are  built 
upon  its  exclusive  therapeutic  quality,  combined  with 
softening  and  cleansing  properties.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  Ingram’s  Milkweed  Cream  and  other  so-called  face 
creams  is  apparent  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  treat¬ 
ments.  Get  a  jar  at  your  druggist’s  today. 

Buy  it  in  Either  50c  or  $1.00  Size 


BY 

STUDIOS 


in  Every 
Jar 


PHOTO 
HOOVER  ART 


"cneie  iS 
Beauty 


FACE  POWDER 

A  complexion  powder  especially  dis- 
Unguished  by  the  fact  that  ir  stays  on. 
Furthermore  a  powder  of  unexcelled 
delicacy  of  texture  and  refinement  of 
perfume.  Four  tints— White.  Pink, 
Flesh  and  Brunette— 50c. 


"Just  to  show  a  proper  glow"  use  a 
touch  of  Ingram's  Rouge  on  the 
cheeks.  A  safe  preparation  for  deli¬ 
cately  heightening  the  natural  color. 
The  coloring  matter  is  not  absorbed 
by  the  skin.  Delicately  perfumed. 
Solid  cake.  Three  perfect  shades - 
Light,  Medium  and  Dark— 50c. 


FREDERICK  F.  INGRAM  CO 


Windsor.  Ont., 
Canada 


Established  1885  84  Tenth  Street 

DETROIT,  U.  S.  A. 


Foreign  Distributors . 


Coupon 


(221) 


(Look  for  proper  address  at  left) 

I  enclose  6  two  cent  stamps  in  return  for 
which  send  me  your  Guest  Room  Package 
containing  Ingram’s  Milkweed  Cream, 
Rouge,  Face  Powder,  Zodenta  Tooth, 
Powder,  and  Ingram’s  Perfume  in  Guest 
Room  sizes. 
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T>EFORE  the  days  of  Ivory  Soap,  a  bright, 
clean  face  often  meant  tears  and  a  smart¬ 
ing  skin. 

But  now — 

Ivory  Soap  washes  tender  little  cheeks  with 
lather  as  velvety  and  gentle  as  thistledown. 


IVORY  SOAP 


TTOm 


99  a*  PURE 


FL©^$ 


Another  Step  Forward 

-T UST  as  women,  41  years 
J  ago,  were  surprised  and 
delighted  with  Ivory  Soap, 
women  today  are  surprised  and 
delighted  with  the  new  Ivory 
Soap  Flakes.  These  snowlike 
flakes  of  genuine  Ivory  Soap 
bubble,  in  warm  water,  to 
“Safe  Suds  in  a  Second”  for 
laundering  fine  woolens  and 
silk  fabrics.  Excellent  too.  for 
the  shampoo.  You  can  obtain 
a  sample  package,  free,  with 
directions  for  laundering  fine 
fabrics  without  rubbing,  by 
sending  your  name  and  address 
to  Dept.  35-C.  The  Procter  & 
Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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WHY  THE  RED  CROSS  HAS  A 
MAGAZINE 


^^HIS  magazine,  like  the  American  Red  Cross  itself,  is  a 
thing  for  service.  It  has  no  other  reason  for  being.  Its 
purpose  is  to  make  acceptable  to  a  great  body  of  readers 
facts  and  actions  related  to  the  life  of  the  individual,  the 
family  and  the  community,  which  show  that  the  American 
people  are  practical  idealists  determined  to  achieve  some 
measure  of  their  hopes  and  dreams. 

.A  single  number  can  be  only  a  partial  exhibit  ot  the  policy  and 
standards  of  the  magazine,  which  is,  in  truth,  the  serial  story  of  a  better 
America  in  the  making. 

There  is  scarcely  a  page  of  the  number  that  you  hold  in  your  hand 
that  hasn’t  some  wholesome  fact-food  and  helpful  inspiration  for 
patriotic-minded  Americans. 

In  various  pages,  you  will  get  a  new  idea  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
as  the  embodiment  in  a  single  organization  of  the  American  spirit  at 
work.  Dr.  Farrand  tells  of  the  extensive  plans  now  being  carried  out  to 
build  up  our  national  vitality — the  great  basic  problem  facing  us  as  a 
people.  In  “The  March”  is  a  clear  picture  of  the  Red  Cross  turning 
with  full  energy  and  resources  to  the  task  of  helping  us  to  be  better 
Americans  in  a  better  America. 

Miss  Tarbell’s  fine  story  of  a  Factory  School  House  shows  what  one 
great  company  is  doing  to  satisfy  the  passion  for  education  in  the 
men  and  women  who  work  for  i-t.  Hamlin  Garland’s  warm,  friendly 
sketch  of  Irving  Bacheller,  the  famous  novelist,  pictures  an  American 
who  uses  his  art  to  serve  his  country  and  to  further  its  ideals. 
Ellis  Parker  Butler’s  little  story,  Billy  Brad,  isn’t  simply  for  children. 
It  may  give  mature  readers  an  understanding  of  things  that  most  of  us 
have  failed  to  grasp.  And  it  is  such  good  reading. 

There  are  ideas  for  every  town  and  for  all  good  citizens  in  the  “Better 
America’’  articles.  The  story  of  Thomas  Rose,  who  has  a  general  store 
five  miles  from  the  railroad  in  South  Carolina,  is  as  inspiring  a  little 
piece  as  you  can  find  in  the  day’s  magazines.  From  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  comes  the  story  of  school  children  who  got  out  the  voters, 
because  they  seriously  believed  that  every  man  who  has  a  vote  ought 
to  use  it.  You  will  get  quite  a  thrill  out  of  this  incident.  The  article, 
“One  Hundred  Million  Neighbors,”  will  make  us,  as  Americans,  think, 
although  it  is  about  Russia.  It  has  news  in  it,  and  it  will  give  a  basis 
for  understanding  that  the  great  majority  of  Russians  aren’t  Bolshevists, 
and  that  they  have  carried  real  co-operation  and  community  service 
far  beyond  other  .peoples. 

Even  the  fiction  has  a  high  note.  The  simple  story  of  “Big  Jim 
Callahan”  is  a  dramatic  illustration  of  loyalty  to  the  job, — a  teaching 
that  is  much  needed  in  this  day,  no  matter  what  the  calling, 

These  are  only  suggestions  of  what  you  will  find  in  this  magazine, 
which  indicate  its  policy  of  presenting  the  finer  side  of  American  life. 

The  Red  Cross  Magazine,  indeed,  offers  the  monthly  evidence  of  a 
basis  for  justified  faith  in  our  country  and  ourselves.  In  a  sense,  it  is  a 
new  kind  of  educational  journal,  answering  to  the  fresh,  timely  needs  of 
an  aspiring  America. 
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helping  father 

Painted  by  J.  E.  Allen 
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A  SCHOOL  HOUSE 
IN  A  FACTORY 


By  Ida  M.  Tarbell 


L-TERE  IS  a  story,  by  the  foremost 
1  woman  journalist  of  America,  of 
that  passion  for  education  which  is  in 
every  one  of  us.  It  is  a  true  story  of 
how  one  American  business  man  has 
helped  ten  thousand  of  his  fellow  men. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  industry,  it  is 
a  story  of  how  the  sense  of  sharing 
knowledge  and  hope  has  meant  larger 
returns  for  both  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees.  It  is  a  narrative  that  illus¬ 
trates  exactly  what  we  mean  when  we 
talk  about  ‘‘A  Better  America  in  the 
Making.-’  Whether  you  are  an  em¬ 
ployer,  an  employee  or  just  an  ordinary 
American,  you  will  find  "A  School 
House  in  a  Factory"  worth  reading. 


IF  you  were  the  head  of  a 
great  factory,  two,  five, 
ten  thousand  men  and 
women, .  or  more,  how 
rould  you  go  about  getting 
cquainted  with  them?  What 
oute  would  you  choose  not 
nly  for  getting  your  ideas  to 
hem  but  for  getting  their 
leas  to  you?  What  method 
.ould  you  use  for  securing 
heir  co-operation  in  your 
roubles  and  giving  them 
ours  in  theirs?  This  is  the 
eart  of  the  industrial  prob- 
-m.  Establish  free  and 
atural  communication  be¬ 
tween  all  of  the  men  and 
•omen  engaged  in  a  particu- 
ir  enterprise,  whatever  it 
lay  be,  and  you  have  gone 
bout  as  far  as  method  or 
jystem  can  go  in  preventing 
usunderstandings  and  in 
rriving  at  decisions  in  which 
veryone  will  feel  that  he  has 
ad  a  part  or,  at  least,  might 
ave  had  his  part  in  making. 

Naturally  each  man  that 
(as  succeeded,  even  partially, 

1  establishing  this  commu- 
ication  thinks  his  way  is  the 
est  and  some  feel  that  their 
ay  is  the  only  w?ay.  Great  bodies  of 
rganized  labor  see  no  machinery  by 
hich  this  problem  can  be  handled 
jther  than  that  which  they  have 
cvised;  but,  without  questioning  what 
1  its  perfect  development  the  union 
light  be,  it  is  certain  that  rarely  in  this 
puntry  does  it  result  in  free  commitni- 
ltion  between  the  management  and 
be  rank  and  file  of  industrial  plants; 
t  present,  there  is  occasionally  one 
>rry  result  and  that  is  that  the  men  at 
le  bottom  are  not  always  taken  in  even 
y  their  own  leaders.  The  machinery 
is  not  been  so  developed  that  they  are 
lucated  to  express  their  minds  openly, 
'  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  have  any- 
ling  like  genuine  co-operative  bar- 
lining. 

We  find  many  men  and  women  both 
management  and  in  the  ranks 
-lieving  that  this  or  that  form  of  shop 
mncil  gives  the  best  opportunity  for 
ee  expression  and  certainly  some  of 
lese  organizations  do  bring  the  man 
the  ranks  into  close  touch  both  with 
ie  management  and  with  his  fellows 
ut  there  is  always  the  danger  of  their 
iving  a  narrowing  influence;  that  is, 
confining  the  interest  of  the  man  to 
s  particular  factory  and  not  to  the 
ade  as  a  whole;  and  this  is  wrong,  for 


if  a  man  belongs  to  a  great  trade,  there 
should  be  some  way  by  which  he  should 
see  it  as  a  whole  and  have  the  sense  of 
dignity  and  importance  that  being  a 
factor  in  a  great  industry  ought  to  give. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  we 
should  try  out,  in  our  industrial  life, 
every  device  which  makes  for  freer 
communication;  that  we  should  have  no 
narrow  and  bigoted  notions  that  this 
or  that  is  the  only  way  but  recognize 
that  all  ways  which  aim  at  this  result 
may  have  possibilities  in  them  and 
eventually,  if  allowed  to  develop  nat¬ 
urally,  will  add  something  to  better 
industrial  practices. 

I  have  recently  seen  in  operation  an 
institution  in  one  of  the  great  progres¬ 
sive  factories  of  this  country  which, 
since  its  start  probably  ten  years  ago, 
has  enabled  the  management  in  a  re¬ 
markable  way  to  get  over  to  its  seven  or 
eight  thousand  employees  all  sorts  of 
valuable  and  useful  things;  things  that 
contribute  not  only  to  the  development 
of  the  product  itself  but  directly  to  the 
enlargement  and  the  beautifying  of  the 
lives  of  the  men  and  women  employed. 
This  particular  institution  has  not  been 
as  successful,  I  take  it,  in  encouraging 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  men  and  women 
to  throw  back  towards  the  management 


their  own  ideas  and  feelings 
but  that  has  begun  and  is 
bound  to  develop. 

The  institution,  to  which  I 
refer,  is  founded  on  the  thing 
that,  after  all,  whatever  its 
faults  may  be,  has  made  this 
nation  what  it  is.  It  is 
founded  on  the  Little  Red 
School  House!  The  school 
house  as  a  possible  means  of 
collective  bargaining  in  the 
very  highest  sense  is  what  is 
developing  in  the  National 
Cash  Register  of  Dayton, 
Ohio.  And  here  is  how  I 
discovered  it. 

We  were  coming  out  from 
lunch,  a  good-sized  party, 
1400  of  us  at  least.  Except¬ 
ing  myself  and  a  friend,  the 
party  was  made  up  of  men — 
men  in  their  shirt  sleeves  and 
men  in  coats,  men  with  the 
darkened  hands  that  machine 
oil  gives  and  men  with  the 
white  hands  of  clerks.  We 
had  had  a  good  lunch — soup, 
meat  with  vegetables,  pump¬ 
kin  pie,  milk — all  for  35 
cents,  eaten  to  the  strains  of 
an  excellent  orchestra,  made 
up  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
workers.  And  now  luncheon  was  over 
and  we  were  coming  out  of  the  big  hall. 
The  men  came  out  sedately  enough  but 
no  sooner  had  they  struck  the  street 
than  two-thirds  of  them  broke  into  a 
run.  It  looked  as  if  there  were  a  fire. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  they  are  just  going  to  the 
School  House.” 

Not  being  accustomed  to  seeing 
grown  men,  any  more  than  youngsters, 
evince  that  amount  of  eagerness  to  get 
into  a  school  house,  I,  of  course,  asked 
for  an  explanation  and  I  was  told, 
“Come  along  and  see.” 

The  School  House  was  a  handsome 
building,  a  sort  of  Greek  Temple 
affair.  “Not  in  keeping  at  all  with  the 
rest  of  our  buildings,”  a  critical  man  at 
the  top  said  but,  putting  that  aside, 
without  question  it  was  a  fine  dignified 
structure.  You  mounted  the  steps 
with  the  kind  of  self-respect  and  pride 
that  going  into  a  handsome  building 
always  awakens;  but  it  was  when  you 
were  inside  that  your  wonder  broke  out, 
for  here,  packed  from  the  top  of  the  big 
auditorium  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
platform  were  at  least  1500  men  and 
women,  not  only  a  majority  of  those 
I  had  lunched  with  but  three  or  four 
hundred  at  least  that  I  was  told  brought 
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To  be  gentle. 
To  value  time. 


The  School  House  is  a  handsome  build¬ 
ing — a  sort  of  Greek  temple  affair 


the  dynamic  force  that  drives  the  School 
House,  the  founder  of  the  business,  Mr. 
J.  N.  Patterson,  tolerates  nothing  that 
is  slovenly  or  dull  and  is  never  satisfied 
until  everything  undertaken  is  made  as 
perfect  as  possible. 

The  result  is  that  a  wealth  of  pic¬ 
torial  material  on  all  sorts  of  topics  has 
been  accumulated.  There  are  at  least 
75,000  slides  now  on  file.  Rarely  have 
I  seen  more  beautiful  pictures.  Most  of 
them  are  colored.  The  work  is  done  at 
the  factory  itself  for  the  photographic 
department,  like  the  cinema  equip¬ 
ment,  is  complete  in  every  particular 
and  in  it  the  latest  developments  in  the 


A 

Girl’s 

Complete 

Education 


their  own  lunches  and  ate  them  in  the 
hall  in  order  to  get  a  good  seat. 

And  when  you  saw  the  program,  you 
did  not  wonder  that  they  rushed  for 
seats.  It  began  with  singing,  a  novel 
sort  of  singing,  an  illustrated  song. 
When,  with  gusto,  you  sang  “The  Star 
Spangled  Banner”,  as  everybody  did, 
the  banner  waved  wildly  before  your 
eyes,  a  beautiful  flag  blown  by  real 
breezes.  “Jaunita,”  was  accompanied 
by  a  succession  of  lovely  scenes  and  a 
heroine  as  lovely  as  the  background 
provided  for  her.  A  really  noble  series 
of  pictures  went  along  with  the  noble 
lines  of  the  “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re¬ 
public.”  A  more  stirring  and  amusing 
exercise  could  hardly  have  been  devised 
and  it  was  so  well  done!  As  I  found 
later,  these  illustrated  songs  are  given 
careful  thought.  They  receive  vigor¬ 
ous  criticism  from  different  sources 
before  they  are  put  on,  and  are  only 
finally  passed,  when  nobody  can  suggest 
an  improvement. 

The  songs  were  followed  by  a  movie, 
a  .high  class  movie.  Now  and  then, 
when  the  censor  is  napping,  a  frivolous 
one  may  slip  in,  to  the  stern  disapproval 
of  the  directing  force  but  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  audience,  I  am  afraid.  But 
nothing  Abat  is.  dull  is  supposed  to  get 
onto  that  screen  and,  when  the  play  is 
over,  all  the  best  current  event  pictures 
are  shown.  In  this  School  House  in  the 
rest  hour  one  sees  .everything  interesting 
that  is  going  on  in  the  world. 

It  is  twenty  minutes  or  a  quarter  to 
one  by  this  time  and  work  begins  at  one. 
Some  of  the  audience  will  leave  when 
the  movie  play  is  over.  More  of  them 
will  stay  for  current  events;  and  always 
a  good  sized  crowd  for  the  ten  minute 
speech  that  often  comes  from  a  visiting 
guest  or  some  member  of  the  staff — the 
doctor,  manager,  anybody  that  is 
supposed  to  have  something  to  say; 
and  then,  at  five  minutes  before  one, 
leaving  ample  time' to  get  into  place  in 
the  work  room,  the  noon  entertain¬ 


ment  of  the  School  House  is 
over. 

Every  day  for  313  working 
days  of  the  year  the  School 
House  is  used  at  noon.  Not  by 
any  means,  however,  does  the 
program  always  follow  the  one 
I  saw  on  my  first  visit  and 
which  I  have  described  above. 

The  School  House  entertains, 
but  it  never  forgets  its  func¬ 
tion  of  teaching.  It  was 
founded  for  that  and,  whatever 
the  management  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  thinks  to  be  most  needed 
by  the  industrial  community, 
is  prepared  for  the  platform. 

In  presenting  a  subject,  every 
ingenious  method  that  can  be 
devised  is  employed  for  “put¬ 
ting  it  over,”  making  it  stir 
and  penetrate.  Almost  in¬ 
variably  pictures  are  used,  for 
to  picture  things,  visualize 
them,  is  one  of  the  most  sacred 
doctrines  of  the  School  House. 

You  must  see  to  understand; 
and  so  to  teach  by  pictures  as 
well  as  by  the  written  and  the 
spoken  word  has  been  a  cardi¬ 
nal  principle  of  the  School 
House  ever  since  it  was 
opened. 

Of  course  such  entertain¬ 
ment  and  instruction  are  only 
possible  where  there  is  a  fine 
cinema  outfit.  I  went  behind 
the  scenes  to  look  at  the  equip¬ 
ment  at  the  N.C.R.. and  I  doubt 
ifthere  isamovietheatreinthe 
country  that  has  a  better. 

Constant  improvements  are 
made  in  the  plant;  experiments 
in  new  effects  are  always  in  progress  art  are  always  tried  out.  These  colon 
and,  as  for  enthusiasm,  those  connected  slides  are  mounted  according  to  subje; 
with  the  work  are  full  of  it.  They  see  in  big  swinging  frames.  They  a 
the  educational  value  of  it  and  put  arranged  in  proper  sequence  for  < 
ingenuity  and  interest  into  everything  intelligent  talk  and.-  in  many  cases,  t 
they  do  for  it.  They  couldn’t  hold  text  of  the  talk  is  on  file  for  the  pictur< 
their  positions  a  week  if  they  didn’t,  for  so  that  if  the  School  House  needs,  f 


To  dress  neatly. 

To  keep  a  secret. 

To  learn  sewing. 

To  be  charitable. 

To  be  self-reliant. 

To  avoid  idleness. 

To  study  hygiene. 

To  darn  stockings. 

To  respect  old  age. 

To  learn  economy, 

To  know  how  to  mend. 

To  know  how  to  cook. 

To  make  good  bread. 

To  better  the  world. 

To  keep  a  house  tidy. 

To  be  above  gossiping. 

To  control  her  temper. 

To  know  how  to  buy. 

To  make  a  home  happy. 

To  take  care  of  the  sick. 

To  dress  economically. 

To  take  care  of  the  baby. 

To  sweep  down  cobwebs. 

To  know  h  o  w  to  study. 

To  make  a  home  attractive. 

To  be  interested  in  athletics. 

To  marry  a  man  for  his  worth. 

To  know  the  value  of  fresh  air. 

To  understand  the  rules  of  diet. 

To  read  the  very  best  of  books. 

To  be  a  helpmate  to  her  husband. 
To  take  plenty  of  active  exercise. 
To  keep  clear  of  trashy  literature. 
To  understand  character  building. 
To  take  an  interest  in  the  schools. 
To  understand  emergency  nursing. 
To  be  light  hearted  and  fleet  footed. 
To  be  womanly  under  all  circumstances. 

Printed  by  The  National  fash  Register  Comjtauy.  Dayton,  Ohio.  • 
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Lessons  taught  by  means  of 
posters  make  a  deep  impression 


Ida  M.  Tarbell 


instance,  instruction  on  Russia,  it  is 
easy  to  put  one’s  hand  on  the  pictures 
and  text  and  to  fit  into  the  entertain¬ 
ment  new  facts  and  pictures. 

The  range  of  topics  is  very  great. 
Much  is  made  of  travel,  particularly  of 
travel  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
slides  in  the  collection  from  every  state 
and  from  the  leading  cities.  There  are 
many  beautiful  things  from  Europe.  A 
few  months  ago  a  delegation  of  Swiss 
manufacturers  visited  the  plant  and  to 
their  great  amazement  and  delight  they 
were  entertained  one  day  with  a  factory 
lecture  on  Switzerland,  illustrated  with 
more  than  one  hundred  exquisitely 
colored  scenes.  If  they  had  been 
Scotch  or  Chinese,  Japanese  or  Egyp¬ 
tian,  the  same  thing  could  have  been 
done  for  them  and,  in  each  case,  the 
pictures  would  have  been  accompanied 
by  excellent  maps. 

As  this  factory  was  one  of  the  first  in 
the  country  to  take  up  welfare  work 
and  as  it  has  always  carried  it  on  dili¬ 
gently  and  enthusiastically  there  are 
many  pictures  and  talks  upon  what  is 
being  done  in  other  parts  of  this  country 
and  foreign  lands.  There  is  a  remark¬ 
able  series  of  slides  on  the  progress  of 
linventions,  as  there  should  be,  since  the 
factory  itself  carries  a  staff  of  inventors, 
iwho  constantly  are  making  improve¬ 
ments  on  its  product.  One  might  go  on 
over  a  great  range  of  subjects.  What¬ 
ever  happens  to  be  the  impelling  interest 
of  the  factory  at  a  given  time  finds  its 
way  into  pictures  and  lectures. 

Health  is,  I  should  say,  after  effi¬ 
ciency,  the  great  passion  at  the  N.  C.  R.; 
ind  the  School  House  is  constantly 
used  by  the  Medical  Department  to 
drive  in  its  lessons.  Lectures  have  been 
auilt  up  little  by  little  on  all  sorts  of 
hings,  posture,  cleanliness,  diet,  diges- 
ion,  sleep,  the  teeth.  They  are  given 
o  groups,  and  in  time  are  heard  by  all 
he  employees.  They  are  simple  in 


their  wording,  for  when  it  comes  to 
English  expression,  the  rule  at  the 
N.  C.  R.  is:  “Always  the  fewest  words 
and  the  shortest  words.”  The  lectures 
popularize  the  latest  discoveries  in 
science  and  are  illustrated  by  the  best 
pictures  that  can  be  obtained. 

A  proof  of  the  thoroughness  of  these 
lectures  was  had  in  the  war.  The  factory 
had  several  years  ago  two  painful  proofs 
of  the  dangers  of  contagion  in  venereal 
diseases.  The  Medical  Department  was 
at  once  ordered  to  prepare  something 
that  would  bring  home  to  the  employees 
the  peril.  This  lecture  was  worked  out 
with  the  advice  of  great  specialists  and 
was  built  up  month  by  month  until  it 
was  believed  to  be  as  sound  and  im¬ 
pressive  as  it  could  be  made  by  careful 
statement  and  well-chosen  pictures. 
The  war  came  on.  The  War  Depart¬ 
ment  saw  the  necessity  of  some  intelli¬ 
gent  teaching  of  this  sort  in  the  camps. 
It  was  thought  it  might  be  done  by 
illustrated  lectures.  Several  institu¬ 
tions  having  lectures  were  asked  to  send 
their  slides  and  speakers  to  Washington 
to  give  the  authorities  an  exhibit.  More 
than  a  dozen  came  and,  out  of  that 
number,  the  N.  C.  R.  lecture  was  the 
one  that  was  selected.  It  was  given  in 
practically  all  the  camps  in  the  country 
and  given  frequently.  The  factory 
contributed  the  lectures  and  outfit  as  a 
war  service  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
tag  of  the  N.  C.  R.  was  never  allowed 
to  be  attached.  All  the  men  of  the 
factory  see  this  particular  lecture  at 
least  once  every  three  months. 

After  health,  I  should  say  that  the 
great  hobby  of  the  School  House  is  out- 
of-door  life  and,  particularly,  gardening 
and  what  they  call  “city  beautifying.” 
This  particular  hobby  is  almost  as  old 
as  the  factory  and  is  counted  no  mean 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  itself.  This  hobby  is  admirably 
shown  in  an  illustrated  lecture  that  is 


often  given  in  the  School  House  for  the 
benefit  of  visitors.  It  traces  the 
development  of  the  factory  from  1884, 
when  it  occupied  a  floor!  in  a  small  build¬ 
ing  in  Dayton  and  employed  only  50 
men,  to  what  it  is  to-day  with  the 
building  covering  scores  of  acres  and 
its  employees  numbering  well  on  to 
8,000. 

It  was  in  1888,  that  the  first  factory 
building  was  put  up.  It  was  in  a 
typical  old-fashioned  factory  neighbor¬ 
hood,  a  place  known  as  Slidertown.  The 
nearest  neighbors  to  the  new  factory 
were  a  pest  house  and  two  or  three 
ancient  grave-yards.  I  believe  it  was 
generally  said  that  everything  bad  in 
Dayton  slid  down  to  Slidertown.  Par¬ 
ticularly  did  the  new  factory  have 
trouble  with  bad  boys.  They  tried 
shutting  themselves  in  by  a  picket  fence 
but  whoever  saw  a  picket  fence  that  a 
boy  does  not  laugh  at? 

Finally,  Mr.  Patterson  decided  that 
as  they  could  not  keep  the  boys  out, 
they  must  humanize  them,  make  them 
good  neighbors.  He  has  a  supreme 
confidence  in'  the  civilizing  power  of 
green  grass,  flowers,  and,  particularly, 
of  working  in  gardens.  So  the  picket 
fence  was  torn  down  and  the  boys  of 
the  neighborhood  were  told:  “Here  is  a 
piece  of  land  that  you  may  have  for  a 
garden.  We  will  give  you  the  seed. 
We  are  going  to  make  gardens  too.  See 
if  you  can  do  as  well  as  we  do!”  or 
something  of  that  kind. 

The  factory  did  wonderfully.  J.  C. 
Olmstead  was  called  to  lay  out  the 
grounds.  Trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers 
blossomed  all  over  the  old  disreputable 
fields,  and,  meanwhile,  the  boys  were 
digging  and  sowing.  They  took  to  it 
like  ducks  to  water. 

A  little  later  a  boys’  club  was  es¬ 
tablished  and  a  tactful  woman  put  at 
the  head  of  it.  Classes  for  girls  and 
boys  were  established.  That  was  many 


At  the  School  House,  in  the  noon  hour,  one  sees 
everything  interesting  that  is  going  on  in  the  world 
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years  ago.  To-day  the 
boys’  and  girls’  gar¬ 
dens  and  the  Boys 
Club  House  and  the 
things  they  have  de¬ 
veloped  about  them 
are  the  finest  models 
of  that  sort  in  the 
country. 

The  lecture  goes  on 
to  show  how  this 
work  in  and  near  the 
factory  spread.  It 
spread  to  the  homes 
of  the  people  them¬ 
selves.  As  beautiful 
and  interesting  land¬ 
scape  gardening  on  a 
small  scale  as  you  will 
find  anywhere  in  any 
country  is  to  be  seen 
in  Dayton  and  it  is 
the  direct  result  of 
the  teaching  in  land¬ 
scape  gardening  that 
has  been  given  for  years  to  the  workers 
in  the  School  House. 

The  screen  and  the  platform  of  the 
School  House  co-operate  in  correcting 
bad  and  wasteful  working  habits.  A 
favorite  picture,  illustrating  waste, 
shows  a  man  washing  his  hands  in 
benzine  instead  of  soap  and  water, 
simply  because  it  can  be  done  more 
easily,  never  thinking  of  the  cost  of  the 
material.  Nobody  thinks  of  such  a 
thing  to-day  in  the  N.  C.  R.,  unless  he  is 
an  unconverted,  irresponsible  new  ar¬ 
rival  ! 

The  organization  of  the  company  and 
the  relation  of  its  factors  are  constantly 
explained  to  the  people  by  simple  and 
graphic  illustrations.  For  instance,  the 
Company  in  one  of  the  lectures  is  com¬ 
pared  to  a  three-legged  stool;  labor, 
capital  and  management  are  the  legs; 
and  it  is  shown  when  one  of  the  legs 
weakens,  the  stool  topples  over. 

The  necessity  of  order  and  system  in 
carrying  on  an  enterprise  is  driven  home 
by  pictures  of  the  circus  packing  for  its 
nightly  move  and  the  lecture  argues 


that  if  a  circus  can  change  its  base  every 
24  hours,  without  confusion,  the  factory 
ought  to  be  a  model  of  smoothness  and 
harmony. 

Information  about  the  equipment  of 
the  factory;  the  changes  in  practices 
and  the  improvements,  are  an  ad¬ 
mirable  feature  of  the  teaching.  They 
tend  to  break  down  the  ignorance  of  the 
worker  in  regard  to  the  industry  and  to 
awaken  interest  in  the  operations  and 
the  machinery  which  surround  him  and 
of  which  his  own  operation  and  machine 
are  an  essential  part.  Some  of  the 
speakers  who  are  invited  into  the  School 
House  for  this  purpose  are  men  of  the 
first  calibre  in  the  engineering  world. 
For  instance,  a  recent  speaker  was  Carl 
Johansson,  the  inventor  of  a  marvellous 
system  of  gauges  by  which  a  standard  of 
precision  in  measuring  has  been  secured 
which  before  was  undreamed  of.  Mr. 
Johansson  described  his  long  years  of 
experiment  and  his  successive  inven¬ 
tions.  He  showed  blocks  which  he 
declared  accurate  to  one-millionth  of  an 
inch  and  he  predicted  newer  instruments 


of  precision  to  come.  The  performance 
aroused  the  keenest  interest  amons 
thoughtful  workers  throughout  th 
plant  largely  because  they  realized  tha 
Johansson  blocks  were  used  in  th 
works. 

Not  only  is  this  varied  educations 
work  carried  on  in  the  School  House  but 
through  it,  the  management  is  doing  a 
unusual  and  effective  kind  of  collectiv 
bargaining.  To  be  sure  the  sticklei 
for  strict  interpretation,  the  man  wh 
balances  his  words  on  the  point  of 
needle  in  the  fashion  of  the  school  ma 
and  the  lawyer  will  balk  at  my  use 
these  words  in  connection  with  tl 
N.  C.  R.  School  House;  but  I  sha 
stick  to  my  guns,  not  only  because 
what  I  see  the  School  House  doing  b 
because  of  what  I  see  it  trying  to  d 
The  spirit  of  collective  bargaining, 
least,  is  already  very  busy  in  the  Scho 
House  and  the  management  and  workc 
are  expressing  themselves  to  each  oth 
there  more  and  more  clearly.  You  s 
they  have  established  the  habit  of  usi 
the  place  ( Continued  on  Page  t 


The  founder  of  the 
N.C.R.  has  supreme 
confidence  in  the  ci¬ 
vilizing  power  of 
green  grass,  flowers 
and  well  kept  gar¬ 
dens.  To  the  Left, 
a  neglected  yard 
and,  below,  the  same 
yard  after  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  com¬ 
pany  has  made 
it  beautiful 
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ALTHOUGH  I  had 
/\  known  Irving  Bach- 
l  \eller  for  many  years 
it  was  not  till  IQ15 
hat  I  came  to  know  his 
birthplace,  the  land  which 
aad  nutu'red  him  and 
which  had'  been  the  back¬ 
ground  of  all  his  stories; 
he  land  he  calls  “The 
Torth  Country” — St.Law- 
ence  County,  New  York. 

On  his  account  (because  he 
vas  spending  the  summer 
here)  I  took  my  little 
amily  to  Canton  one, hot 
iuly  day  and  so  came  to 
•ee  the  slow  streams,  the 
ich  meadows  and  the  gran- 
te  ridges  which  made  this 
t  once  a  wild  land  and  a 
>eautiful  land  to  the  pio- 
eers  of  a  century  ago. 

In  truth  Bacheller  is  a 
on  of  the  Border  but 
1  his  case  it  was  the 
<orth  Border  as  mine  was 
he  Middle  Border.  His 
eople  are  my  people  and 
is  training  substantially 
he  same  as  mine.  I  had 
nown  this  in  a  general  way 
ut  spending  the  summer  with  him  in 
be  midst  of  what  Henry  James  would 
ave  called  his  Scene ,  I  came  to  know 
in  an  entirely  different  and  more  vital 
ay.  \\  ith  him  I  saw  the  remains  of 
ae  forest  in  which  “ The  Light  In  The 
tearing”  first  appeared.  Some  of  the 
ouses  of  the  people  who  gave  their 
ves  to  the  soil,  as  Silas  Wright  wrought 
>r  *he  good  of  the  state,  were  still 


their  novelist  who  had  ad¬ 
ventured  forth  armed  only 
with  a  pen  and  had  con¬ 
quered  the  great  City  to 
his  use.  It  was  known  that 
he  had  lived  for  a  time  in 
Carnegie’s  castle  at  Skibo 
and  that  he  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  millionaires  but 
these  things  were  not  held 
against  him;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  citizens  all  spoke 
of  him  pleasantly 
and  greeted  him  affection¬ 
ately  as  we  walked  down 
the  street.  His  wealth  and 
fame  were  taken  as  just 
rewards  of  his  devotion  to 
a  high  ideal  and  not  as  re¬ 
sults  of  exploiting  his  fellow 
men. 

From  them  I  learned 
that  the  boy  Bacheller  had 
taught  school,  ped 
died  books  and  worked  on 
a  farm;  pinching  and  sav¬ 
ing  in  order  to  go  to  college, 
conforming  in  all  ways 
to  the  recognized  pattern 
of  youthful  genius.  Canton 
was  a  remote  community 
,  .  .  .  „  ,  in  those  days  and  while  it 

standing,  and  m  the  company  of  their  is  no  longer  the  Border— hardly  the 
genial  historian  I  visited  them  and  town  in  the  forest— the  traditions  cf 
heard  their  tales  of  the  older,  sterner,  both  the  Border  and  the  forest  persisted 
jet  grander  days.  in  the  sixties  in  such  force  that  Irving’s 

It  was  plain  to  me  at  once  that  education  was  as  much  by  way  of  the 
Bacheller  was  a  prophet  who  had  much  gossip  of  the  aged  survivors  of  the  past 
honor  in  his  own  country,  for  his  neigh-  as  by  way  of  his  teachers  in  the  schools, 
bors,  like  Riley  s  Hoosiers  in  their  atti-  In  all  that  he  has  since  done  he  has 
tude  toward  their  poet,  freely  rendered  made  use  of  the  men  and  women  who 
him  their  praise.  They  were  proud  of  were  thr  neighbors  of  his  parents— not 
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At  Riverside,  Connecticut,  overlooking  Long  Island  Sound  and  surrounded 
by  lovely  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  is  the  home  of  Irving  Bacheller 


so  much  in  actual  delineations  of  their 
characters  as  of  their  lore,  their  humor 
and  their  wholesome  outlook  on  life. 

It  was  from  one  of  these  survivors 
that  he  drew  the  inspiration  for  “ Eben 
Holder/’  and,  in  the  character  of 
Silas  Wright,  an  actual  resident  of 
Canton  and  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
his  time  comes  into  “The  Light  In 
The  Clearing.”  Nearly  all  the  quaint 
characters  of  “ The  Hand-Made  Gen¬ 
tleman”,  “D’ri  and  I”  and  “The 
Blessed  Isles”  have  their  prototypes 
in  real  people  of  the  back-country  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  even  in  “A 
Man  For  The  Ages”  (his  latest  story) 
Bacheller  has  been  aided  by  his  per¬ 
ception  that  the  settlers  of  Sangamon 
County,  :  llinois,  were  his  first  of  kin. 

In  1882,  he  again  conformed  to  the 
youthful  genius  type  by  coming  to  New 
York  to  seek  his  fortune — varying  a 
little  from  the  norm  by  finding  his  for¬ 
tune  whereas  most  of  us  are  still  in 
search  of  it.  He  came  a  little  earlier 
than  I  and  almost  as  green.  A  big, 
tlond,  absent-minded-  youth  with  a 
powerful  desire  to  achieve  something — 
just  what  I  don’t  believe  he  knew  him¬ 
self  but  that  it  was  to  be  something 
highly  honorable  I  am  sure,  for  Irving 
Bacheller ’s  never  was  a  mean  or  cal¬ 
culating  soul. 

My  first  meeting  with  him,  however, 
came  after  he  had  been  through  the 
usual  vicissitudes  of  newspaper  report¬ 
ing,  space  writing  and  an  editorship. 
He  was  starting  out  for  himself  in  a 
syndicate  which  was  to  be  a  rival  of 
the  McClure  Syndicate.  He  had 
written  to  me  for  some  material  and 
it  was  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation 


that  I  called  upon  him  at  his  office 
which  was  on  the  north  side  of  a  build¬ 
ing  on  Twenty-Eighth  Street  or  there¬ 
abouts.  As  I  entered  his  room,  I 
found  him  sitting  at  a  desk  looking  out 
on  a  blank  alley  wall,  dreaming— as  I 
afterward  learned  —  of  The  North 
Country. 

He  came  out  of  his  abstraction 
slowly  and  with  painful  effort  and  I 
recall  a  sense  of  wonder  that  a  dreamer 
of  such  a  poetic  temperament  could 
make  his  way  in  a  tumultuous  and 
hostile  city.  1  lost  a  little  of  this  won¬ 
der  when  he  came  to  bargain  for  my 
manuscript,  for  a  layer  of  native  horse- 
sense  ran  beneath  his  absent-minded 
simplicity  of  manner.  He  was  careful 
not  to  overpay  his  authors  and  to  that 
degree  he  was  a  good  imitation  of  a 
business  man. 

It  came  out  a  few  years  later  that  he 
was  at  that  moment  writing  a  story 
but  when  he  sent  it  to  me  in  a  little 
magazine  which  he  was  printing,  I  got 
back  at  him  by  saying  “You’d  better 
stick  to  your  editing.”  It  was  a  short 
tale  of  no  special  distinction.  His  real 
self  was  as  yet  unexpressed. 

Don  Seitz  of  The  World  relates  that 
when  Bacheller  was  Sunday  Editor  he 
came  to  him  one  day  and  said,  “I  want 
a  leave  of  absence  for  three  months.  I 
want  to  complete  a  tale  I  am  writing.” 

“I  gave  him  some  friendly  advice,” 
says  Seitz,  “and  asked  him  if  he  had 
the  consent  of  his  wife.  He  said  he 
had  and  went  away.” 

The  result  of  this  hopeful  experiment 
was  the  novel  of  “ Eben  Holden”  which 
has  sold  over  half  a  million  copies.  It 
didn’t  do  this  all  at  once,  however, 


indeed  for  several  weeks  it  went  along 
in  the  usual  slow  way  of  unnoticed 
books.  Then  suddenly  and  for  no  dis¬ 
coverable  reason,  it  began  to  sell  in 
tens  of  thousands — to  the  bewilder¬ 
ment  of  the  author  as  I  can  testify  for 
my  wife  and  I  visited  him  in  the  midst 
of  the  first  groundswell  of  that  sale. 
He  was  in  an  apartment  house  in 
Harlem— think  of  that!  In  Harlem— 
and  we  went  out  and  dined  at  a  res¬ 
taurant. 

This  book,  of  which  Howells  said 
“It  is  as  pure  as  water  and  as  sweet  a; 
bread.”  has  in  it  the  Bacheller  who  wa: 
dreaming  at  his  desk  that  first  day  0 
our  meeting.  It  is  the  story  of  tin 
North  Country  pioneers  put  into  fic 
tional  form  with  a  curious  quaint  humo 
and  quiet  pathos  which  made  it  ne\ 
and  individual.  There  was  in  it  als 
the  poetry,  the  sturdy  manhood  an 
the  hopefulness  of  the  typical  Amer 
can,  qualities  which  Bacheller  has  cai 
ried  into  all  his  later  books. 

The  Century  bought  his  secon 
novel  “D’ri  and  /”  as  a  serial,  ar 
several  publishers  contended  for  tl 
book  rights.  The  blond,  absen 
minded  giant  had  become,  almost  in 
week,  one  of  the  best  sellers,  and 
doing  so  had  sacrificed  nothing  of.  I 
idealism.  One  of  his  high  distinctio 
is  just  that— he  has  never  writt 
down  to  the  baser  natures  of  his  rea 
ers — on  the  contrary,  he  has  alwa 
been  the  valiant  up-holder  of  dece 
writing  and  decent  living.  In  “Keep/, 
Up  With  Lizzie”  and  other  wo:P 
of  satirical  humor  he  has  shown  a  k< ! 
insight  and  a  manly  patriotism  as  y  1 
as  a  delightful  skill  in  characterizati  ■ 
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Naturally,  as  soon  as  he  had  attained  walk  with  him  “to 
success,  he  set  about  establishing  him-  see  the  site  of  my 
self  a  home  and  a  hearth  for  he  is  the  new  home.” 
kind  of  a  man  who  loves  above  all  other  “Your  new  home!” 
things  a  big  open  fire,  a  circle  of  friends  I  exclaimed,  “What’s 
and  a  song  of  the  Other  Days.  the  matter  with  this 

His  first  Hearth  and  Home  was  at  one?” 

Sound  Beach  about  thirty  miles  north-  “Oh,  I’ve  sold  this 
east  of  New  York  City,  and  when  I  one,”  he  calmly  an- 
visited  him  there  a  year  later  I  found  swered.  “It  doesn’t 
him  in  an  ideal  condition  for  the  writing  quite  suit  me.” 
of  books.  His  study,  set  apart  from  Leading  the  way 
the  house,  was  based  on  arches  which  over  to  the  little  bay 
spanned  the  great  rocks  of  his  shore  andaroundabiggrove 
front  so  that  as  he  wrote  he  could  hear  of  tall  trees  he  halted 
the  waves  roaring  beneath  him.  It  was  on  a  smooth  slope 
not  as  inspirational  as  the  sound  of  the  leading  to  the  Sound 
wind  in  the  trees  of  the  great  North  and  said,  “See  that 
Woods — so  familiar  to  him — but  it  ragged  hole  in  the 
had  a  fine  suggestion  of  poetry  about  ground?” 
it.  The  pit  which  he 

What  an  evening  we  had!  David  pointed  out  looked 
Henderson,  ex-Speaker  of  the  House  of  like  a  small  quarry 
Representatives,  was  also  a  guest  and  and  had  no  attrac- 
after  dinner  we  fell  into  a  ballad-sing-  tion  whatsoever  save 
ing  contest,  Henderson  presenting  some  a  big  lone  tree  which 
old  Scotch  songs;  Irving  recounting  over-hung  a  small 
the  hymns  and  ditties  which  his  fore-  rill, 
fathers  had  carried  into  the  North  “I  see  the  hole,” 
Country,  whilst  I  sang  a  dozen  or  more  was  my  unenthusias- 
of  the  tunes  my  mother  used  to  sing  tic  reply, 
on  The  Middle  Border  in  the  days  of  “Right  there  is 
Sixty-One.  For  audience  we  had  only  where  my  new  house 
Ann  Bacheller  and  Mrs.  Henderson  is  to  stand!”  said 
and  part  of  the  time  we  forgot  that  we  Bacheller  with  quiet 
had  any  audience  at  all!  emphasis. 

One  cold  raw  morning  a  few  months  In  less  than  a  year 
later,  Bacheller  asked  me  to  take  a  from  that  time 


After  America  entered  the  ivar,  for  days  and  days 
at  his  house  we  conspired,  Bacheller  and  1,  how  we 
might  work  against  the  forces  which  were  tending 
to  corrupt  the  republic  of  Washington  and  Lincoln 
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Irving  Bacheller 


“Thrushwood”  was  completed  and  as 
we  were  seated  in  the  glow  of  its  hearth 
— a  hearth  so  ample  and  so  beautiful 
that  it  was  like  a  poet’s  dream  of  hos¬ 
pitality — I  acknowledged  that  it  was  a 
fitting  shrine  for  the  spirit  it  symbolized. 
Generous  of  room,  based  upon  the  rock, 
fronting  the  sun,  it  was  as  distinct  a 
creation  as  any  poem  and,  in  the  years 
which  followed,  it  took  on  added  charm 
and  significance.  Flowers  sprang  up 
around  it;  a  garden,  a  swimming  beach 
and  a  “berm”  were  added.  I  never 
knew  what  a  “berm”  was  until  I  saw  this 
one.  It  was  only  a  dam  and  a  water 
gate  but  it  put  a  lake  where,  at  low 
water,  a  muddy  flat  appeared. 

It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  cld 
Woodsman  clad  in  a  pea-jacket,  carry¬ 
ing  a  stout  stick  and  superintending  a 
small  army  of  Italian  workmen.  He 
looked  more  like  a  retired  sea-captain 
than  a  novelist  and  when  I  thought  of 
the  wages  his  crew  of  Italians  repre¬ 
sented  I  realized  that  a  full  cargo  of 
peacocks  and  tamarinds  would  be 
necessary  to  provide  the  gold  of  their 
demand. 

Right  then  I  began  to  revise  my 
notions  concerning  this  slow-spoken 
North-Country  man.  I  discovered 
that  most  of  his  apparent  extrava¬ 
gances  were  profitable! 

The  costly  berm  added  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  value  of  his  estate.  By 
making  the  house  large  and  beautiful 
and  providing  rooms  for  servants  and 
stalls  for  automobiles  he 
was  able  to  rent  it  for  the 
summer  months  at  a  high 
rental.  In  his  easy-going 
way.  Bacheller  succeeded 
in  out-financing  the  finan¬ 
ciers.  This  was  a  surprising 
revelation  to  me.  I  ceased 
to  patronize  him;  indeed 
thereafter,  I  watched  him 
narrowly  in  the  hope  of 
finding  out  how  he  did  the 
trick. 

Meanwhile  be  busied 
himself  as  a  writer  of  fic¬ 
tion  and  all  of  his  books 
were  successful — not  in  the 
same  degree  as  “Eben 
Holden ”  and  “D’ri”— 
but  far  beyond  anything  I 
could  do  and  the  best  of  it 
■was  he  not  only  made  each 
one  according  to  his  own 
wholesome  humorous  pat¬ 
tern  but  he  contrived  to 
put  into  all  of  them  the 
spirit  of  the  sturdy  Amer¬ 
ican  whose  philosophy  had 
nothing  mean  or  bitter  or 
despairing  in  its  lines. 

Night  by  night,  in  the 
glow  of  that  splendid 
hearth,  we  sat  to  conspire 
how  we  might  work  against 
the  forces  which  tended  to 
corrupt  and  degrade  the 
ideal  Republic  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Lincoln  and  Grant. 

We  appointed  ourselves  a 
committee  of  twm  with  the 
purpose  of  embodying,  so 
far  as  we  could,  the  best 
traditions  of  our  fathers, 


in  order  that  they  might  be  handed 
down  to  the  generations  whose  narrow 
horizons  included  only  brick  walls  and 
bristling  sky-line  water-tanks.  We  in¬ 
vented  speeches,  composed  poems  and 
outlined  novels  to  this  end;  all  of  which 
amused  us  and  did  no  harm  to  anyone 
else.  In  Bacheller’s  case  it  resulted  in 
a  series  of  satirical  tales  like  “ Keeping 
Up  With  Lizzie”,  “ Charge  It”  and 
other  of  the  Old  Soc  Potter  monologues, 
whilst  I  composed  “A  Son  of  The  Mid¬ 
dle  Border”  and  set  down  other  stories 
and  poems  of  the  wondrous  days  of 
early  Wisconsin  and  Iowa. 

As  I  look  back  upon  those  nights  at 
“Thrushwood”  from  this  side  of  the 
World  War  their  outlines  are  as  soft¬ 
ened  as  if  half  a  life-time  had  inter¬ 
vened,  and  this  beauty  is  accentuated 
by  the  fact  that  the  lovely  place  -was 
destroyed  by  fire  and  exists  today  only 
in  the  memories  of  those  wbo  loved  it. 
With  it  went  many  of  the  manuscripts, 
pictures,  autographed  letters  and  books 
■which  were  associated  with  “ Eben 
Holden”  and  “ Darrell  of  The  Blessed 
Isles.” 

Bacheller,  in  his  books,  loves  to 
take  an  historical  character  like  Horace 
Greeley  or  Silas  Wright  and  by  careful 
study  bring  out  the  message  of  Amer¬ 
icanism  which  such  a  life  illustrates 
and  so  when  he  told  me  that  he  had 
started  in  on  a  study  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  I  was  sure  that  the  result 
would  not  only  be  a  credit  to  himself 


but  an  inspiration  to  the  young  men 
and  women  of  his  audience  and,  in  this 
belief,  I  am  sustained.  After  pondering 
long,  reading  carefully  and  slowly  all 
available  records,  newspapers  and  biog¬ 
raphies  of  Lincoln’s  time,  he  produced 
a  very  moving  and  characteristic  book, 
a  book  which  by  its  simple  English  and 
its  reverent  tone  will  give  pleasure  to 
thousands  of  people  to  whom  Lincoln 
is  but  a  far-away  half-mythical  figure. 

Hardly  was  this  story  in  final  proof 
before  its  author  set  himself  a  new  task, 
a  sterner  task,  the  task  of  combatting 
the  un-American  teachings  of  foreign 
radicals  and  the  corruption  which 
flows  from  the  congested  centers  of 
large  cities.  This  work — a  story  which 
is  to  appear  in  The  Red  Cross  Mag¬ 
azine: — contains  much  of  what  we  have 
often  discussed  beside  his  fire  and  is  in 
every  way  a  logical  outcome  of  Bach¬ 
eller’s  belief  in  the  corrective  value  of 
the  sturdy  virtues  of  the  North  Woods. 
It  is  at  once  an  expression  of  his  love 
and  faith  in  the  Republic  and  his  hatred 
of  those  who  would  alienate  or  debase 
its  citizens. 

As  a  literary  man,  he  is  liable  to 
obsessions.  Once  started  in  contem¬ 
plation  of  some  object  he  forgets  every¬ 
thing  else  for  the  time  being.  He  fails 
to  hear  what  you  say  to  him  and  comes 
out  of  his  daze  with  some  remark 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  your 
remarks  but  which  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  his  own  subjective  processes. 

One  day  at  the  club,  for 
example,  he  gave  us  the 
most  detailed  and  vivid 
account  of  the  Baltimore 
Convention  of  1844,  to  the 
bewilderment  of  the  other 
men  at  the  table  who  did 
not  know  (as  I  did)  that 
Irving  wras  in  the  midst 
of  writing  “The  Light  in 
The  Clearing.”  It  is 
this  almost  Brahministic 
absorbtion  in  his  theme 
which  enables  him  to  do 
the  work  which  has  made 
him  famous. 

He  is  in  high  demand  as 
an  after  dinner  orator.  A 
quaint  drawling  tone  and 
a  certain  precision  of  phrase 
combine  to  make  him  high¬ 
ly  effective  and  amusing. 
His  addresses  to  the  New 
England  society  have  been 
so  successful  that  he  has 
been  a  star  performer  again 
and  again.  There  is  always 
a  handful  of  wheat  in  the 
midst  of  his  chaff,  and  In 
usually  selects  some  un 
gentle,  un-American  habi' 
or  custom  as  the  object  0 
his  attack. 

Whatever  he  does  i 
worked  out  in  a  way  of  hi 
own  and  there  is  no  us 
attempting  to  get  him  t< 
do  it  in  any  other  way  foi 
with  all  his  gentleness  an 
sweetness,  he  is  a  roc 
when  anyone  tries  to  shov 
him.  He  hates  all  that  i 
( Continued  on  Page  79 


THE  PRODIGAL  VILLAGE 
A  Tale  of  Today 
By  Irving  Bacheller 

Author  of  “A  Man  for  the  Ages”,  ‘‘Keep¬ 
ing  Up  With  Lizzie”,  “Eben  Holden” 

Begins  serial  publication  in  the 
April  number  of  this  magazine 

'"THIS  is  a  story  out  of  the  life  of  this  very 
day.  Its  incidents  and  characters  might 
come  from  your  town  or  mine.  It  touches 
and  pictures  vividly  the  scramble  and  dis¬ 
play  and  reckless  expenditure  of  the  "mo¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  soul-searching  document— a 
sort  of  magic  mirror  in  which  we  may  see 
ourselves.  There  is  moral  fervor  in  it  and 
the  homely  wisdom  of  a  blessed  old  Amer¬ 
icanism.  These  things  reach  us  through 
the  speech  and  actions  of  some  of  the 
characters  who  seem  real  people  as  we 
read,  and  who  enlist  our  admiring  affection. 

The  author  has  a  warm-hearted  attitude 
even  toward  those  men  and  women  of  the 
book  who  represent  what  he  condemns  in 
the  phenomena  of  the  time. 

THE  PRODIGAL  VILLAGE  will  make 
us  think — make  us  see  more  clearly  what 
is  going  on  around  us.  It  will  give  us  ground 
for  greater  faith  in  our  America.  And  it  is 
good  absorbing  reading  all  the  way. 
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And  what  we  may 
learn  from  it 

By  Elias  Tobenkin 

How  they  are  making 
their  native  scheme  work 
in  our  own  New  England 


Above,  one  of  the  im¬ 
maculate  kitchens  for 
which  Finland  is  noted. 
At  left,  view  of  the  co¬ 
operatively  managed 
Finnish  boarding-house 
in  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Below,  Karl  Grandahl. 
who  came  hue  seventeen 
years  ago  as  a  penniless 
immigrant  and  who  is 
now  manager  of  ihe 
Fitchburg  Co-operative 
Stores  and  one  of  the 
builders  of  the 
America  of  tomorrow 


MEN,  women  and 
children  stood 
about  the  counters 
in  the  main  branch 
of  the  Finnish  Co-operative 
Stores  at  Fitchburg,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  It  was  a  busy 
Monday  morning,  and  the 
clerks  tied  bundles  swiftly 
and  dexterously.  Into  each 
bundle  went  a  leaflet  fresh 
from  the  printer.  The  leaflets 
were  in  Finnish.  They  were 
not  advertisements,  but  con¬ 
tained  solid  reading  matter. 
I  asked  Karl  Grandahl,  man¬ 
ager  of  thestores,  about  them. 

“The  leaflets,”  he  replied, 
“are  the  soul  that  goe§  with 
the  groceries.  They  are  the 
seed  we  ate  planting  for  the 


new  co-operative  America.  We  dis¬ 
tribute  these  leaflets  once  a  month  or 
oftener,  whenever  we  have  something 
to  say — some  idea  to  plant.” 

Kustaa  Edward  Grandahl,  as  his  name 
was  before  he  Americanized  it  to  Karl, 
came  to  the  United  States  from  Fin¬ 
land,  a  penniless  immigrant,  seventeen 
years  ago.  He  was  twenty  years  old, 
had  an  inordinate  capacity  for  work, 
and  stored  away  in  the  back  of  his 
gray  and  seemingly  cold  eyes  was  an 
immense  lot  of  human  sympathy. 

Today - . 

Well,  Karl  Grandahl  has  not  trav¬ 
elled  far  in  the  seventeen  years  he  has 
been  in  this  country,  in  a  financial  way. 
His  salary  as  manager  of  the  Finnish- 
Co-operative  Stores  at  Fitchburg  is 
only  $150  a  month.  But  if  one  were 
going  to  write  the  story  of  the  men  and 
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The  Finns'  Way 

movements  at  work  rebuilding,  or  let  every  immigrant’s  vision  of  America  are  luxuries  and  make  for  the  comforts 
seeking  to  rebuild,  America  from  the  be  realized.  Much  is  being- said  about  of  life,  than  anywhere' else  in  this  or  in 
bottom  up,  Karl  Grandahl  would  have  the  need  of  making  the  immigrant  fit  any  other  town  that  I  know.” 
to  be  given  a  good-sized  chapter  in  for  America.  There  is  no  denying  One  out  of  every  ten  men  among  the 
such  a  book.  He  is  one  of  the  builders  that  need.  But  it  is  equally  necessary  Finns  in  Fitchburg  is  a  member  of  the 
of  the  America  of  tomorrow.  to  make  America  fit  for  the  immigrant.  Finnish  Co-operative  Society.  Shares 

There  are  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  We  hear  complaints  about  the  quality  sell  at  five  dollars  each,  and  one  share 
million  Finnish  immigrants  in  the  of  our  immigrants,  but  it  is  equally  makes  you  a  member  entitled  to  a  vote. 
United  States.  The  period  of  the  true  that  the  character  of  American  The  Society  runs  five  grocery  stores, 
largest  immigration  from  Finland  to  opportunity  and  tolerance  for  the  selling  to  the  non-English-speaking 
America  coincided  with  the  period  of  alien  has  changed.  The  immigrant  immigrant  .  housewife  good  groceries 

severest  reaction  in  Russia,  between  sections  of  our  cities,  large  and  small,  cheaper,  instead  of  poor  groceries 

the  years  1890  and  1905.-  The  Fin-  have  become  gold  mines  for  the  con-  dearer,  which  is  the  common  cimplaint 
nish  immigrants  are  mostly  laborers  scienceless  exploiters  and  profiteers,  of  the  immigrant  housewife  almost 
with  a  sprinkling  of  socialistic  intel-  both  native  and  foreign.  The  immi-  everywhere  in  the  United  States.  The 
lectuals.  Co-operation  is  a  gospel  with  grant  pays  the  highest  price  for  the  Society  also  has  its  own  co-operative 
the  Finnish  workingman,  and  espe-  lowest  duality  of  everything  so  that  dry  goods  and  shoe  store,  a  bakery,  a 
dally  with  the  Finnish  intellectuals,  the  politician  and  the  profiteer  may  milk  store,  and,  for  single  men  and 
They  brought  it  with  them  from  the  prosper.  For  years  the  immigrant  women,  a  co-operative  bearding  heuse 

other  side.  They  dreamed  of  it  in  has  been  robbed  of  his  savings  by  where  the  quality  of  the  board  is  a 

Finland  when  the  country  was  under  private  bankers,  while  the  government  hundred  per  cent,  better  than  in  any 
the  Tsars.  They  practice  it  in  America,  looked  on  indifferently.  Labor  agents  private  boarding  house  and  the  price 
Wherever  Finns  gather  in  considerab'e  of  the  most  unscrupulous  variety  ■were  thirty-three  per  cent,  cheaper, 
numbers  they  start  a  co-operative  allowed  to  play  havoc  with  the  man  out  .  .  _ 

society.  The  hub  of  the  Finnish  co-  of  a  job.  The  government  has  recently  TUST  as  Gary,  Indiana,  is  a  steel 

operative  movement  is  Fitchburg,  Mas-  put  a  stop  to  this  kind  of  exploitation,  j  city,”  many  a  town  on  the  slopes  of 

sachusetts,  and  in  that  city  Karl  Grand-  But'there  are  plenty  of  other  parasites  the  Sierras,  a  “mining  town.  ’  or,  in  the 
ahl  is  the  high  priest  of  the  theory' and  growing  more  wealthy  and  more  un-  northern  part  of  California,  a  saw 
practice  of  co-operation.  He  is  the  scrupulous  every  day  on  the  sweat  and  mill  town,”  so  Fitchburg,.  Massachu- 
treasurer  of  the  Finnish  Co-operative  blood  of  the  alien.”  setts,  or  rather,  the  Finnish  part  of 

Society  of  Fitchburg  and  the  general  “It  is  against  this  exploitation  of  the  Fitchburg,  is  primarily  . a  co-operative 
manager  of  the  society’s  business  immigrant  that  we  are  fighting.  We  town.  The  co-operative  movement 
enterprises,  which  are  known  as  the  are  using  co-operation  as  a  weapon,  colors  everything.  The  Finnish  Co- 

“Into  Co-operative  Stores.”  We  are  trying,  so  far  as  it  lies  within  operative  Society  arranges  for  lcc- 

our  power,  to  make  America  fit  for  the  tures,  and,  as  lectures  are  apt  to  be 
“  TNTO”  is  Finnish  for  zeal.  Zeal  is  the  immigrant  —  for  the  Finnish  immi-  rather  dry  affairs,,  it  arranges  for 
1  slogan  of  the  Finnish  co-operative  grant  in  particular — for  we  are  Finnish  dances  and  picnics  in  connection  with 
movement  in  Fitchburg.  “We  are  by  birth  and  education.  And  we  are  lectures.  It  has  built  up  athletic 
not  in  the  co-operative  business  for  succeeding  in  proportion  to  our  energy  societies  for  the  young  men  and  Sunday 
profit,  but  for  an  ideal,”  Grandahl  and  endeavor  and  more  especially  in  schools  for  the  children.  It  has  gone 
told  me,  after  I  succeeded  in  detaching  proportion  to  our  numbers.  We  have  into  competition  with  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
him  from  his  work  and  made  him  made  Fitchburg,  for  instance,  a  fit  and  had  cut  drunkenness  among  the 
settle  down  for  a  half  hour  on  a  sugar  place  for  the  Finn  immigrant — splen-  Finns  sixty  per  cent,  just  before  che  dry 
barrel  in  the  rear  of  the  store  where  we  didly  fit.  Go  out  around  town,  look  wave  set  in.  This  latter  item,  the  cut- 
would  not  be  disturbed.  “Our  ideal  us  over,  and  be  convinced.  Flowever,  ting  down  of  drunkenness,  by  sixty  per 
is  a  better  America  and  a  better  we  do  not  stop  with  what  we  have  cent.,  deserves  to  be  told  in  detail, 
humanity.”  achieved  in  Fitchburg  or  elsewhere.  Most  of  the  five  hundred  members  ot 

“We  are  not  kickers,”  he  said,  cau-  The  Finnish  co-operative  movement  the  Finnish  Co-operative  Society  at 
tiously,  when  I  sought  to  pin  him  in  America  is  in  its  infancy.  It  has  a  Fitchburg  are  also  members  of  another 
down  to  a  definite  statement  of  griev-  great  goal  in  the  distance  and  it  is  society'  known  as  the  Finnish  W  orking- 
ances  that  the  immigrant,  and  the  going  forward  towards  that  goal,  slowly  men’s  Society.  If  ^  Co-operative 
Finnish  immigrant  in  particular,  had  at  times,  perhaps,  but  always  irresist-  Society  looks  after  the  body,  the  Y\  ort- 

against  America,  and  which  the  co-  ibly  onward - ”  ingmen’s  Society  looks  after  the  soul 

operative  movement  was  to  remove.  so  to  say,  of  the  Finnish  immigran. 

“We  are  not  unappreciative  of  the  ^PHERE  are  5.000  Finnish  immigrants  The  members  of  this  society  are  ail  mon 
freedom  and  opportunities  wc  enjoy  J-  living  in  Fitchburg,  all  working  peo-  or  less  addicted  to  thinking.  VVhei 
here,”  said  Mr.  Grandahl,  “but  there  is  pie,  poor  people.  Without  a  doubt,  how-  they  saw  increasingly  large  numbers  0 
room  for  improvement.”  ever,  theirs  is  the  least  slumlike,  health-  unmarried,  unattached  Finns  take^  U 

More  questions,  and  Mr.  Grandahl’s  iest,  and  most  wholesome-looking  immi-  the.  saloon  and  develop  a  tendency  V 
tongue-tiedness  began  to  give  way.  grant  colony  to  be  found  anjwvhere  in  periodic  spells  of  drunkenness,  the; 
His  gray  eyes  lost  their  studied  cold-  the  United  States.  began  to  seek  reasons  for  it.  . 

ness.  A  dreaminess  came  into  them  “Finnish  homes  are  scrupulously'  found  one  reason.,  perhaps  the  c  e 
as  if  of  a  recollection  of  the  past  and  a  clean,”  the  superintendent  of  the  reason,  very'  ^quickly'.  It  vas  no 
vision  of  the  future.  Associated  Charities  at  Fitchburg  told  drink  so  muen  that  the  men  wer 

“Millions  of  immigrants  have  come  me.  “Their  children  are  healthy,  craving,  as.  company ,  socia  1  t>, 
to  America  in  the  last  twenty-five  Rickets  are  unknown  among  them,  place  in  wnich  to  sit  and  feel  a  onu 
years” — Grandahl  was  now  in  full  They  don’t  come  to  charity  unless  they  The  Finnish  immigrant  was  not  ge 
swing — “with  a  vision  in  their  eyes  are  in  grave  distress,  and  that  does  ting  enough  room  to  expan  m 
and  a  song  on  their  lips.  To  thousands  not  happen  often.  I  believe  the  per-  United  States.  Back  home,  1  a  m 
of  them  their  vision  of  .America  has  centage  of  consumptives  among  them  worked  in  a  san  mill  a  a  c  1 
come  true.  America,  to  them,  has  is  rather  high,  but  that  is  climatic  siderable  walk  to  his  work  e\  ery  rno.. 
proved  a  kind  and  bountiful  mother,  rather  than  economic.  They  are  a  ing  and  evening.  Here  the  s  ree  ‘1 
But  to  scores  of  thousands,  hundreds  northern  people,  and  our  climate  took  him  from  his  place  o  ^or  j 
of  thousands,  yes,  even  millions  of  frequently  tricks  them  into  tubercu-  his  home  in.  a  few  minutes, 
immigrants,  she  has  proved  only'  a  losis.”  home,  the  Finnish  y'outh  vas  pr 

stepmother— close-fisted,  haughty,  And  a  book  agent  whom  I  caught  much  cf  an  outdoor  creature, 
indifferent.  What  the  Finns  are  try'ing  coming  out  from  a  Finnish  home  with  rowed,  in  the  summer  an  sxate  j 
to  do  with  their  co-operative  stores  a  beaming  face  said  to  me:  the  winter.  There  was  a  tarn  y  cu 

and  other  co-operative  enterprises  is  “They  are  buying  more  books  here,  too,  w'here  the  cold  winter  even 
to  make  America  a  mother  to  all;  to  and,  in  fact,  mere  of  the  things  that  were  passed  m  front  ot  a  tire  amia 
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tium  of  women’s  voices  and  the  chatter  their  children  to  Saima  Farm.  Some  of  or  alive,  to  whom  to  put  up  a  monu 
of  children;  so  the  members  of  the  Fin-  them  stay  there  for  the  day  or  afternoon  ment,”  Grandahl  said  with  a  smile, 
nish  Workingmen’s  Society  decided  only.  Others  pitch  their  tent  (quite  “then  your  effort  is  wasted.  The  Fin- 
that  it  would  be  good  for  the  souls  of  literally)  and  stay  there  overnight  and  nish  co-operative  movement  in  America 
Finnish  immigrants  if  as  much  as  pos-  sometimes  for  a  week  or  two.  In  fact,  is  not  a  one  man  effort;  it  is  a  mass 
sible  the  old  world  atmosphere  of  sport  all  summer  is  a  sort  of  a  vacation  with  movement.  And  the  story  of  Fitch- 
and  sociability  could  be  reproduced  these  Finnish  mothers,  for  in  Saima  burg,  with  some  variations,  is  the  story 
here.  They  organized  gymnastic  and  Farm  each  and  every  one  of  them  has-  of  Red  Lodge,  Montana,  of  Hancock, 
social  clubs,  and  then  they  bought  a  her  own  summer  home  within  half  an  Michigan,  of  Superior,  Wisconsin,  and 
hall,  co-operatively,  of  course,  to  house  hour’s  journey  from  her  city  dwelling,  thirty-five  or  forty  other  places  where 
these  societies;  to  have  a  place  where  Saturdays  and  Sundays  the  young  are  we  have  Finnish  co-operative  stores  and 
they  could  meet  to  read  and  dance,  taken  care  of  at  Saima  Farm.  There  other  co-operative  enterprises.  • 

That  was  a  success.  It  filled  a  want,  are  dances,  entertainments  and  pic-  “When  several  thousand  Finnish 
It  made  winter  evenings  pleasant  and  nics.  A  lecture  on.  co-operation  goes  immigrants  steamed  into  Fitchburg 
inviting.  The  comfortable  chairs,  the  with  every  dance.  But  it  is  not  an  many  years  ago  they  found  a  condition 
glowing  fire,  and  the  heaps  of  news-  irksome  lecture.  On  the  contrary,  the  which  existed  in  every  other  immigrant 
papers  and  periodicals,  in  Finnish  and  people  welcome  it  because  these  co-  colony  in  the  United  States.  There 
English,  became  strong  competitors  operation  talks,  as  one  of  the  men  put  was  the  grocery  man  of  their  own 
of  the  bar  room.  it  to  me,  “tell  how  to  make  one  dollar  country,  speaking  their  own  tongue, 

But  there  are  summers  as  well  as  do  where  two  were  formerly  needed.”  who  would  supply  them  with  every- 
winters.  Indoors  is  no  place  in  the  I  asked  Mr.  Grandahl  for  the  story  thing.  The  women  flocked  to  him; 
summertime,  especially  not  for  Finns,  of  the  co-operative  movement  at  Fitch- 
So  the  Finnish  Workingmen’s  Society  burg,  whenandby whomit wasfounded. 
did  more  thinking.  It  delved  deeper  “If  you  are  looking  for  a  hero,  dead 
into  the  co-operation 


idea  and  finally  came 
out  with  a  plan. 

This  plan  was  a  co¬ 
operative  summer  re¬ 
sort  within  walking 
distance  of  Fitchburg. 
The  location  for  such 
a  resort  was  soon  found. 
It  was  a  twenty-acre 
farm  that  was  for  sale. 
They  bought  the  farm 
and  up  to  date  have 
spent  $20,000  in  im¬ 
proving  it,  in  making 
it  a  real  summer  resort 
for  the  Finnish  com¬ 
munity  in  Fitchburg. 
They  hired  a  manager 
to  look  after  the  place 
and  opened  a  restau¬ 
rant  on  it  where  food 
is  sold  co-operativelv 
at  .  prices  no  higher 
than  those  of  the  city. 
They  turned  the  nat¬ 
ural  lake  on  the  farm 
into  a  swimming  pool. 

They  named  the 
place  “Saima  Farm.” 
Saima  is  a  woman’s 
name.  Finnish  poets 
have  used  it  frequent¬ 
ly.  It  is  a  name  that 
carries  a  suggestion  of 
home  —  longing  —  the 
eternal  feminine.  They 
thought  it  an  appro¬ 
priate  name  for  the 
farm  which  was  to  be  a 
home  for  the  homeless 
and  often  heart-sick 
alien. 

Just  about  the  time 
when  the  newspapers 
in  New  York,  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  get  busy 
with  their  pathetic  ac¬ 
counts  of  immigrant 
children  sweltering  in 
tenements  and  pining 
for  the  sight  of  grass 
and 'trees,  the  Finnish 
mothers  of  Fitchburg 
pack  their  telescopes 
full  of  lunch  and  take 


THE  LOAF 


OF  BREAD 


DEHIND  a  loaf  of  bread  is  an  army  of 
workers.  First,  there  is  the  wheat 
grower.  A  big  clever  man  with  a  trained 
mind.  Then,  there  is  the  man  who  invented 
the  wonderful  machines  that  plowed  and 
sowed  and  reaped  and  gathered  the  wheat 
for  this  loaf  of  bread. 

Next  comes  the  mill  owner,  whose  mill 
ground  and  packed  the  flour.  He  manages 
his  great  mill  and  his  workers  by  the  strength 
of  his  trained  mind. 

Then,  there  is  a  manager  in  the  bakery 
where  this  loaf  was  baked.  Just  as  there  are 
bakers  and  dishwashers  and  packers.  Just 
as  there  are  delivery  men. 

Where  in  this  line  would  your  boy  fit? 

You  see,  he  is  worth  just  about  three 
dollars  a  day  from  his  feet  to  his  ears. 
From  his  ears  to  the  top  of  his  head  he  is 
worth  as  much  as  a  gold  mine.  That  is,  if 
he  is  trained. 

Each  year  in  school  adds  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  earning  power  of  your  son. 
Put  him  in  school.  Take  him  away  from 
the  three-dollar  and  a  half  job.  Put  him  in 
school  and  keep  him  there. 

Brains  pay!  It  is  the  trained  mind  that 
counts. 

It  is  the  trained  hand  that  wins.  Keep 
your  bov  in  school. 

A  p 
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they  could  not  speak  English,  and  were 
shy  of  the  American  store. 

“The  grocery  man  became  a  sort  of  a 
leading  citizen  in  the 
colony.  Whether  be¬ 
cause  he  was  cleverer, 
or  whether  out  of  sheer 
necessity,  he  learned 
the  English  language 
faster  than  the  others. 
Politicians  began  to 
look  up  to  him.  He 
was  helpful  around 
election  time.  He  be¬ 
came  a  power;  the  po¬ 
litical  boss  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  He  sold  groceries 
— -and  votes! 

“In  a  measure,  as  the 
grocery  man  rose,  his 
stock  of  goods  became 
poorer,  and  he  became 
more  arrogant.  His 
influence  and  standing 
with  American  poli¬ 
ticians  had  turned  his 
head. 

“It  was  at  this  time, 
however,  that  a  new 
set  of  immigrants  be¬ 
gan  to  come  to  Amer 
ica  from  Finland.  They 
were  men  with  ideals; 
men  who  had  left  Fin¬ 
land  in  order  to  escape 
the  oppression  of  the 
Tsar.  They  were  so¬ 
cialists  and  were  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  movement  in 
Belgium  and  England. 
Co-operation  and  so¬ 
cialism  are  closely  iden¬ 
tified  in  Finland.  They 
resented  the  manner  in 
which  the  groceryman 
was  manipulating  and 
selling  the  Finnish  vote  ' 
in  his  district.  They 
offered  resistance  and 
decided  to  free  the 
colony  from  the  grip 
of  these  business-men 
politicians.  Of  course, 
the  grocer  became  the 
enemy  of  these  radicals. 
The  radicals  ceased  to 
buy  from  him.  They 
changed  their  plans  and 
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went  to  American  stores,  and  they  made 
a  discovery. 

“They  found  that  the  alien  districts 
in  America  are  the  dumping  ground  for 
the  worst  goods  which  are  sold  here,  at 
the  highest  prices.  Whatever  cannot 
be  sold  elsewhere  is  palmed  off  on  the 
immigrant.  The  fact  that  the  store¬ 
keeper  himself  is  an  immigrant  like  the 
rest  makes  little  difference.  In  fact, 
the  worst  exploiters  of  the  alien  are 
generally  his  own  kind. 

THEY  then  began  to  agitate  for  co¬ 
operative  stores.  Six  or  eight  years 
this  agitation  lasted.  Several  stores 
were  started  and  they  failed.  They 
failed  because  the  public  lacked  faith  in 
a  co-operative  store.  They  lacked  faith 
because  the  men  who  headed  the  co¬ 
operative  movement  were  in  almost 
every  case  theorists  and  not  business 
men. 

“However  we  learned  with  each 
failure.  Some  of  us  went  to  commercial 
schools  to  study  the  rudiments  of  busi¬ 
ness  practice  on  top  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  that  we  learned  in  the  old  coun¬ 
try.  Others  began  clerking  in  stores. 
In  1908  the  ‘Into  Co-operative  Store’ 
was  started.  It  has  been  in  existence 
ever  since.  We  have  prospered  and 
branched  out.  We  own  the  build¬ 
ing,  worth  $50,000,  in  which  our  main 
store  is  located,  and  we  have  four 
branch  stores  in  various  parts  of  Fitch¬ 
burg.” 

“We  do  business  in  our  stores  on  a  20 
per  cent,  profit  basis,  which  is  the  basis 
upon  which  all  grocers  do  business  in 
theory.  In  practice,  however,  we  find 
that  even  on  a  basis  of  20  per  cent,  profit 
we  are  able  to  save  for  our  customers 
from  8  to  10  per  cent,  on  groceries,  12 
per  cent,  on  milk,  and  30  per  cent,  on 
bread.  On  shoes  we  save  for  them  a 
minimum  of  12  per  cent.  The  biggest 
saving  is  recorded  in  the  boarding-house, 
where  we  feed  daily  between  200  and 
250  people.  Our  board  is  $5.50  a  week. 

“But  the  saving  in  the  amount  paid 
out  for  groceries  may  be  said  to  be  only 
one  half  the  saving  achieved.  The 
'  other  half  comes  in  the  quality  and 
food  value  of  the  goods.  There  are  no 
relabeled  and  repainted  can?  of  tomatoes 
in  our  store — no  inferior  goods  of  any 
kind.  If  the  customer  finds  an  article 
unsatisfactory,  he  obliges  us  by  re¬ 
turning  it.  Another  thing,  we  do  not 
waste  the  housewife’s  money  with 
forced  sales.  We  do  not  buy  goods 
that  we  do  not  need  from  the  whole¬ 
saler  just  because  there  happens  to  be 
a  sale  on  them,  and  we  do  not,  by 
means  of  advertising,  lure  the  house¬ 
wife  into  buying  things  which  she 
doesn’t  need,  or  which  she  only  half 
needs,  and  thus,  after  buying,  wastes 
half.” 

“Do  you  advertise  at  all?”  I  asked. 
“We  do.  We  advertise  to  keep  the 
Finnish  press,  which  supports  the  co¬ 
operative  movement,  going.  We  do 
that  as  part  of  our  educational  work, 
not  for  business  reasons.  We  do  not 
mean  to  stop  with  our  co-operation 
plans  here;  we  mean  to  go  right  on 
with  them.” 

“Just  what  are  your  plans  in  that 


direction?” 

“Our  plans,”  Grandahl  mused;  “well, 
you  see,  between  two  and  three  million 
dollars  is  spent  every  year  by  the  Fin¬ 
nish  immigrants  of  the  United  States 
in  co-operative  buying.  We  have  eight 
Finnish  co-operative  stores  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.  In  Fitchburg  alone 
we  did  a  business  of  $247,999  in  1918, 
and  that  was  before  we  went  into  the 
milk  business.  The  next  step,  there¬ 
fore,  must  be  a  co-operative  wholesale 
house  to  supply  the  Finnish  co-oper¬ 
ative  stores  in  Massachusetts  and 
throughout  New  England.  Our  plan, 
after  that,  is  co-operative  production. 
We  are  even  now  looking  about  for  a 
likely  farm  to  buy.  We  mean  to  raise 
on  that  farm  our  own  product  and  vege¬ 
tables.  We  mean  to  raise  cattle  on  it 
and  have  our  own  milk.  We  are  now 
selling  milk  for  thirteen  cents  a  quart. 
Others  are  selling  it  for  fifteen. 

“And  next?” 

“Next,”  Grandahl  smiled,  “comes 
co-operative  manufacturing.  It  is  on 
our  programme  all  right.  And  when 
the  Finnish  immigrants  and  all  others 
in  America  get  to  the  point  of  co¬ 
operative  manufacturing,  we  shall  be 
very  close  in  this  country  to  the  co¬ 
operative  commonwealth.” 

“What  about  banking?  Don’t  you 
ever  get  short  of  cash?” 

“When  we  do,”  was  the  reply,  “we 
borrow  it  from  our  own  bank.  We 
have  a  Worker’s  Credit  Union  in 
Fitchburg  which  is  one  of  the  livest 
institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
You  cannot  call  it  a  bank  because  it 
does  no  checking  business.  But  it 
lends  money.  It  was  incorporated  in 
April,  1914,  and  its  total  turnover 
•  since  that  time  has  been  a  million  and 
a  half  dollars.  It  has  3,000  depositors, 
and  the  total  assets  on  hand  now  are 
$600,000.” 

THERE  is  a  Finnish  daily  paper  in 
Fitchburg  named  “ Raivaja ”  ( The 
Pioneer) , which,  while  not  formally  incor¬ 
porated  as  a  co-operative  enterprise, 
is  owned  by  its  readers.  Raivaja  is  a 
staunch  advocate  of  co-operation  among 
the  Finnish  immigrants.  There  is  no 
national  organization  combining  the 
various  Finnish  co-operative  branches 
in  America.  There  was  such  a  national 
league,  but  geographical  distance  was 
against  it,  and  it  had  to  be  abandoned. 
Now,  the  Finnish  co-operative  organi¬ 
zations  of  the  east  have  their  own 
combine,  while  those  of  the  middle  and 
far  west  form  a  separate  unit.  At 
Superior,  Wisconsin,  where  there  is  a 
strong  Finnish  co-operative  center, 
there  is  a  sort  of  headquarters  for 
the  Finnish  co-operative  movement. 
Here  the  official  journal  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  'Pelto  ja  KotV  ( Farm  and  Home), 
is  published.  Here,  too,  a  six-weeks’ 
course  in  the  training  of  men  for  the 
management  of  co-operative  enter¬ 
prises  is  given.  Lectures  and  the 
printed  co-operative  literature  are  all 
in  the  Finnish  language. 

“Where  does  the  Americanizing  influ¬ 
ence  come  in?”  I  asked. 

“Our  contribution  to  the  American¬ 
ization  of  the  alien — and  I  think  it  is  an 


important  one,  Grandahl  said,  after  a 
thought,  “lies  in  our  removing  the 
barriers  between  the  alien  and  America. 
It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  alien 
labor  agent,  the  alien  banker,  the 
grocer  and  business  man,  have  in  the 
past  kept  the  immigrant  from  becoming 
Americanized.  When  the  alien  be¬ 
comes  Americanized  he  ceases  to  be 
their  customer. 

“VI  TE  do  not  drag  the  alien  away  from 
his  American  surroundings.  On 
the  contrary, we  encourage  him  to  Ameri¬ 
canize  himself,  to  maintain  an  American 
standard  of  living,  to  model  his  home 
as  nearly  as  he  can  afford  it  after  the 
American  home.  You  would  be  aston¬ 
ished  to  see  what  substantial  furniture 
the  Finnish  families  of  Fitchburg  possess. 
We  encourage  them  to  have  good  homes. 
A  home  is  essential  to  good  citizenship. 
Next  to  the  school,  a  good  home  is  the 
biggest  bond  between  a  man  and  his 
country.  Every  one  of  our  immigrants 
know  that  he  has  come  here  to  stay; 
that  this  is  to  be  his  land  and  the  land 
of  his  children. 

“The  Finnish  co-operative  move¬ 
ment  inculcates  no  foreign  atmosphere. 
It  does  not  build  up  barriers  between 
the  immigrant  and  America  for  profit, 
as  the  private  alien  business  does  all 
too  frequently.  It  is  not  in  business  to 
profit  from  the  immigrant,  but  to  help 
him  in  every  way. 

“Our  literature  is  printed  in  Finnish 
that  is  true.  But  we  use  the  Finnisl 
language  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
rather  than  of  principle.  We  all  under 
stand  Finnish  well  and  we  don’t  under 
stand  English  well.  It  is  no  use  incom 
moding  the  older  generation  whos1 
language  and  habits  are  settled.  Bu 
we  leave  the  young  generation  alone 
America  takes  care  of  the  children- 
America  makes  them  her  own.”  - 

“And  do  yo\  think  that  this  is  a 
that  it  is  necessary^  to  do  to  Americans 
the  alien  effectively?” 

Grandahl  thought  for  some  moment 
then  said: 

“Different  people  have  different  idee 
about  such  things.  So  far  as  I  a 
concerned,  however,  I  have  an  abidir 
faith  in  America  and  her  ability 
absorb  her  immigrants,  if  no  artifici 
barriers  are  placed  in  her  way.  I  ha 
been  in  this  country  seventeen  yeai 
I  began  life  here  as  a  common  labort 
I  worked  on  a  railroad  with  the  wot 
paid  aliens.  Later,  I  went  to  Vi 
paraiso  University,  where  I  studi 
commerce  and  economics.  I  manag 
co-operative  stores  in  the  far  west. 
saw7  America  at  work  modeling,  adaj 
ing  and  absorbing  the  alien  in  ma 
parts  of  the  country,  and  I  am  convinc 
that  America  needs  no  outside  stin 
lation  and  assistance  in  this  wrork. 
her  own  accord  she  draw’s  the  al 
to  herself.  To  my  mind,  the  probl 
is  not  to  feed  the  alien  Americani- 
by  artificial  spoons  and  tricks,  1 
to  keep  the  road  between  him  aj 
America’s  feast  table  clear.  He  1 
do  the  eating  himself  and  he  will  d( 
greedily.”  /.  I 

These  are  the  views  of  one  of  e 
builders  of  the  America  of  to-morr 
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“WHILE  technically 
the  war  has  ceased  it 
has  left  the  world  to 
solve  the  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  which  has  ever  con¬ 
fronted  it  in  all  the  cen¬ 
turies  of  its  existence — 
the  problem  of  depleted 
human  vitality.  These 
are  Dr.  Farrand's  words 
in  this  article.  As  an 
American  citizen,  you 
will  be  interested  in 
what  he  says.  The 
article  is  the  first  of  a 
series  on  the  new  job 
of  the  Red  Cross  as  seen 
from  the  standpoint  of 
National  Headquarters. 


Dr.  Livingston  Farrand, 
Chairman  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  The 
American  Red  Cross 


THE  RED  CROSS  Carries  On  In  U.  S.  A 

An  Interview  with  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand 


WAR  automatically  erect¬ 
ed  giant  new  American 
machines  and  fitted 
seven-league  boots  on 
organizations  which  barely  had  attained 
the  estate  of  toddlers.  Witness  the 
spontaneous  creation  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administration,  the  shoul¬ 
dering  of  3.000,000  rifles  by  an  army 
which  rose  overnight  from  a  mere 
corporal’s  guard,  the  tremendous  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  American  Red  Cross  to 
meet  the  unheard-of  demands  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Peace  has  left  America  with  these 
emergency  creations,  unwieldy  now 
that  their  tasks  are  done.  And  useless  in 
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their  exaggerated  proportions.  As  a 
result,  many  have  been  dismantled, 
scrapped;  others  reduced  to  mere  skele¬ 
tons  of  their  transient  potency. 

With  the  world  once  more  entering 
into  a  state  of  near  quiescence,  does  it 
follow  that  the  Red  Cross,  like  other 
organizations,  should  be  dwarfed  to 
its  former  peace-time  proportions — 
proportions  consistent  with  the  occa¬ 
sional  demand  for  relief  in  time  of 
flood,  fire  or  earthquake?  Surely  it  is 
a  stupid  nation  that  supports  an  over¬ 


size  organization  merely  for  the 
sake  of  appearances  or  sentiment. 
As  a  plain  citizen  exercising 
my  right,  I  went  to  Dr.  Living¬ 
ston  Farrand,  Chairman  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
in  his  office  at  National  Headquarters, 
Washington. 

Bluntly  I  asked  him:  “What  excuse 
has  the  Red  Cross  for  existing  now  in 
any  but  nucleus  form?” 

Dr.  Farrand  is  a  man  of  high  voltage 
energy.  He  speaks  rapidly,  as  though 
his  words  were  sent  in  futile  pursuit  of 
the  rushing  current  of  his  thought. 

“When  the  armistice  was  signed,”  he 
replied,  “I  began  to  ask  myself  that 
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question.  I  had  to  answer  it  con¬ 
vincingly  in  order  to  decide  whether  I 
should  immediately  quit  the  Red  Cross 
or  stay  with  it. 

“After  the  greater  emergencies  of  the 
war  had  been  met  by  the  Red  Cross,” 
he  went  on.  “the  organization  took 
stock  of  its  assets  tangible  and  intang¬ 
ible.  It  found  twenty  million  adult 
American  citizens  and  ten  million 
American  children  committed  to  the 
service  creeds  upon  which  this  institu¬ 
tion  rests.  This  represents  the  actual 
machinery  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

“But  more  than  this,  the  thirty 
million  members  were  charged  with  the 
energy  of  service.  It  was  an  utterly 
unselfish  enthusiasm  born  of  this  war. 
And  in  spite  of  the  national  reaction — 
the  let-down — following  the  signing  of 
the  armistice — these  people  were  un¬ 
willing  to  dissolve  partnership  with  the 
spirit  of  service.  Inquiries  poured  into 
National  Headquarters  from  the  chap¬ 
ters:  ‘What  shall  we  do  now?  We 
must  not  stop!’ 

“And  so  I  found  myself  thinking, 
‘If  we  can  preserve  this  patriotic 
energy  generated  by  the  war  and  turn 
it  into  the  logical  channels  for  solving 
peace-time  problems,  it  would  be  grossly 
illegitimate  to  scrap  this  great  machine! 

“But  what  use  can  be  made  of  it? 
What  peace-time  tasks  have  we  which 
will  justify  the  upkeep  of  such  a  tre¬ 
mendous  organization?  It  js  patent  to 
every  thinking  citizen  that  the  American 
Red  Cross  would  become  a  colossal 
joke  were  it  to  preserve  its  great 
organization  to  sit  with  folded  hands 
waiting  for  earthquake,  flood  or  fire  to 
call  it  into  action.  I  would  not  asso¬ 
ciate  myself  with  such  a  caricature  of 
service. 

“The  facts  are,  however,  that  while 
the  war  technically  has  ceased,  it  has 
left  the  world  to  solve  the  greatest 
problem  which  has  ever  confronted  it 
in  all  the  centuries  of  its  existence — 
the  problem  of  depleted  human 
vitality! 

“I  do  not  mean  by  this  the  great 
gaps  left  in  the  world’s  population  as  a 
result  of  death  in  battle,  by  disease  and 
starvation.  I  do  mean  the  de¬ 
pleted  vitality  of  those  living 
now,  to  whom  the  world  must 
look  for  the  offspring  to  make 
good  her  abnormal  losses.  These 
living  units  who  must  shoulder 
the  task  of  reconstruction  are  at 
best  poor  material,  tragically 
handicapped. 

“This  fact  is  most  spectacu¬ 
larly  illustrated  in  Europe,  of 
course,  where  the  boys  and  girls 
who  must  become  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  are  under-developed  physi¬ 
cally,  often  mentally.  They  have 
been  through  four  years  of  par¬ 
tially  arrested  development,  what 
from  the  lack  of  enough  nourish¬ 
ing  food,  from  insufficient  cloth¬ 
ing  and  unhygienic  living  con¬ 
ditions  generally.  They  have  be¬ 
come  ready  prey  for  absolutely 
preventable  diseases. 

“So  much  for  Europe!  There 
the  American  Red  Cross  must 
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lend  its  right  arm  to  weakened 
and  demoralized  health  organizations 
until  these  have  sufficiently  recovered 
their  pre-war  status  to  shoulder  the 
burden  of  preserving  the  next  genera¬ 
tions  through  conservation  of  the 
present  one.  This  is  a  national  Amer¬ 
ican  obligation,  as  great  as  the  obliga¬ 
tion  which  compels  us  to  resume  com¬ 
merce  with  and  extend  loans  of  money 
and  food  to  Europe.  We,  as  a  nation, 
cannot  turn  our  backs  on  this  duty; 
selfish  considerations  alone  would  pre¬ 
vent  this.  The  interdependence  of 
nations  is  the  interdependence  of  the 
right  arm  and  the  left,  the  heart  and 
the  lungs. 

“But  here  at  home!  America  suf¬ 
fered  least  of  all  the  nations  engaged 
in  the  war,  it  is  true.  We  lost  fewer 
men  in  battle  than  our  allies;  we  were 
not  underfed  at  home.  But  at  the  very 
beginning  of  our  participation  in  the 
conflict  we  made  a  tragic  discovery 
which  in  no  sense  was  attributable  to 
war-made  influences: 

“ The  national  draft  revealed  that  one- 
third  of  the  young  men  examined  for 
military  duty  were  physically  unfit  from 
causes  well  nigh  preventable!” 

Dr.  Farrand  eyed  me  keenly.  “You 
understand  me?  One-third  of  the 
young  men  examined!  It  was  the  first 
time  we  had  ever  stood  off  and  viewed 
a  cross  section  of  our  national  physical 
rating.  What  is  the  matter?  We  have 
national,  state,  community  and  private 
organizations  whose  avowed  function 
it  is  to  safeguard  the  public  health 
through  educational  and  regulatory 
action.  Have  our  people  disregarded 
these  efforts  or  have  these  organizations 
fallen  short  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty? 

.  “Neither.  One  trouble  has  been  that 
we  have  had  a  surplus  of  organized 
effort  for  safeguarding  the  public 
health  and  a  dearth  of  coordination  of 
these  efforts.  There  have  been  too 
many  public  and  private  agencies  at 
work  alone;  there  has  been  too  much 
disjointed  initiative,  too  much  wasted 
energy. 

“The  first  guarantee  of  our  national 
supremacy  is  the  vitality  of  our  people. 


The  guardianship  of  the  public  health 
is  an  official  responsibility.  I  am 
staying  with  this  work  because  I  and 
every  other  worker  in  the  organization 
believe  that  the  Red  Cross,  for  one 
thing,  can  make  itself  a  powerful  factor 
in  the  acceptance  and  discharge  of  this 
responsibility. 

“We  have  determined  to  salvage  and 
preserve,  as  far  as  may  be,  this  war- 
born  energy  and  enthusiasm  in  order 
to  turn  it  towards  the  problems  of  a 
national  peace-time  reanimation.  We 
need  that  energy  now  as  never  before. 

“We  believe  that  the  Red  Cross  can 
strengthen  the  national  health  organiza¬ 
tions  by  helping  to  weave  together  the 
many  uncorrelated  activities.  This  is 
our  theory,  just  being  put  to  test. 

“In  putting  it  to  the  test,  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  must 
act  through  the  states  and  communities 
in  advisory  capacity.  It  must  let  com¬ 
munities  have  the  freedom  of  thought 
and  action  so  necessary  for  the  retention 
of  their  enthusiasm.  Henceforth,  so 
far  as  health  is  concerned,  the  Red 
Cross  must  let  communities  take  the 
initiative  as  against  the  war-imposed 
necessity  of  giving  direct  orders  from 
National  Headquarters.  I  want  to 
know  that  Red  Cross  community  mem¬ 
bers  are  thinking  of  themselves  as 
community  workers! 

“In  this  peace-time  campaign  against 
preventable  diseases  we  must  not  run 
amuck.  We  must  go  slowly,  feeling 
our  way  step  by  step.  To  me,  it  seems 
there  are  two  safe  and  sane  avenues  of 
attack  on  this  great  problem  which  we 
finally  have  decided  is  attackable  by 
the  Red  Cross.  One  is  to  educate  the 
people  in  health  codes,  the  other  is  to 
build  up  a  national  sentiment  for  co¬ 
operation  with  public  and  private  health 
agencies. 

“The  Red  Cross  already  is  well 
organized  for  the  campaign  of  educa¬ 
tion.  It  has  its  hundreds  of  local  chap¬ 
ters  intimately  in  touch  with  com¬ 
munity  interests,  problems  and  needs. 
These  locals  have  established  the  direct 
personal  contacts  so  indispensable  to 
the  success  of  the  plan. 

“The  most  effective  single 
agency  in  community  work  is  the 
visiting  nurse.  She  makes  these 
contacts.  The  Red  Cross  started 
this  system  before  the  war.  Now 
it  must  be  extended.  Chapters  all 
over  the  country  have  responded 
to  this  proposal  but  wre  have  not 
had  the  forces  of  trained  nurses  to 
fill  the  demand  once  the  extension 
of  this  activity  was  begun. 

“So  we  have  had  to  train  re¬ 
cruits  and,  in  the  past  six  months, 
have  been  able  to  increase  the 
numbers  of  this  class  of  effectives 
by  several  hundreds.  Each  year 
now  we  shall  find  additional 
hundreds  for  the  army  of  visiting 
nurses. 

“By  courses  of  lectures  and 
teachings  within  the  homes,  we 
are  giving  instruction  to  groups 
and  individuals  in  first-aid  work, 
.in  the  home  care  of  the  sick.  The 
fundamental  factor  in  health  is 
{Continued  on  Page  78) 


'T'HE  Chairman  of  the  Red 
Cross,  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand, 
says  in  this  article:  I  don’t 

want  to  see  our  Red  Cross 
stand  for  anything  but  organized 
Americanism.  It  represents  us 
all.  Because  of  that  fact  it  can 
be  made  .America’s  most  powerful 
agent  in  community  effort.  It 
represents  no  single  class  or  creed. 
It  stands  for  the  great  essential  in 
any  community — service.  In  its 
every  activity  it  is  building  up  a 
sound  citizenship  through  com¬ 
munity  effort.”  Is  your  chapter 
doing  its  part  in  the  new 
Red  Cross  work  in  .America  ? 
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THE  MAGIC 
OF  YOUTH 
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By  Frederick  Orin  Bartlett 


ODEN  was  close  fisted, 
no  doubt  about  that, 
and  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  very  naturally 
ompared  him  to  Scrooge.  In 
ret,  behind  his  back,  he  was 
ailed  by  that  name.  But 
ever  to  his  face,  for  there  were  few  in 
he  town  of  Canbury  who  did  not  fear 
is  sunken  eyes  when  they  kindled  in 
nger  or  who  failed  to  withdraw  when 
is  thin,  yellow  fingers  began  to  twitch 
ervously. 

And  yet  Roden  differed  from  Scrooge 
i  that  there  were  some  who  could 
emember  when  he  was  not  as  then; 
ould  remember  when  the  neglected, 
ld-fashioned  mansion  on  the  top  of  the 
ill  where  he  now'  lived  alone  was  neat, 
rim  and  gay  with  flowers;  could 


with  him  were  forced  to  go  to 

Illustrated  by  Thomas  Fogarty  Jus  house  where,  they  reported, 

he  lived  in  one  room  not  fit 
for  a  dog.”  His  old  acquain¬ 
tance,  Elder  Benson,  who  was 
trustee  of  the  Methodist 
church  where,  long,  long  ago 
(in  the  days  of  the  fair  mistress), 
Roden  used  to  worship  called  and 
talked  vaguely  about  the  advisability 
of  men  leaving  wills  to  prevent  relatives 
from  quarrelling  ‘ ‘like  dogs  over  a  bone.” 

This  set  Roden  to  thinking,  for  the 
contingency  of  death  had  not  before 
occurred  to  him.  He  did  not  fear  it 
particularly,  but  he  was  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  preparation  and  so  he 
gathered  together  his  bank  books,  se¬ 
curities  and  what  not  and  added  them  all 
up.  They  amounted  to  over  $300,000. 


remember  when  a  young  mistress  pre¬ 
sided  over  it,  v'ho  V'as  the  idol  of  every 
lad  and  the  ideal  of  every  lass;  could 
remember  in  brief,  when  Squire  Roden’s 
was  the  social  centre  of  Canbury.  But 
those  men  now  tottered  when  they 
w'alked  and  discoursed  garrulously  about 
the  superiority  of  all  things  in  the  days 
of  old.  It  was  reported  that  Roden  had 
begun  to  fail.  He  was  seldom  seen 
upon  the  streets,  his  musty  den  over  the 
post  office  was  closed,  and  all  those 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  business 
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They  sat  together  a  long  time,  both  gazing 
into  the  changing  colors  of  the  eager  flames^. 
"There,"  she  said,  "isn't  this  cozy ?  Isn't 
this  better  than  a  gloomy  old  kitchen?" 


He  gloated  over  this  grand  total  for  an 
entire  day  and  talked  to  himself  about 
it  with  many  a  chuckle. 

“Tidy  sum,  eh?  Let  me  see — ought 
to  build  at  least  six  meetin’  houses  outer 
that,  eh,  Elder?  {chuckle).  Might 
squeeze  out  an  orphan  asylum,  too,  and 
perhaps  a  library,  eh,  Goodwin? 
{chuckle).  But  I  dunno.  There’s  all 
my  dear  relatives  and  I  suppose  they 
want  something.  ’Ud  be  too  bad  now 
to  disappoint  them,  {chuckle).” 

But  in  time  he  wearied  of  this  amuse¬ 
ment  and  grudgingly  set  himself  to 
the  task  of  planning  something  definite 
in  order  that  if  for  no  other  purpose, 
the  Methodist  Church  should  not  get 
any  of  it  on  the  strength  of  past 
promises.  The  trouble  was,  he  did 
not  wish  to  give  his  property  to  anyone. 
The  only  relatives  he  knew  anything 
about,  his  three  brothers,  he  cordially 
hated  because  of  their  repeated  attempts 
to  borrow  money  without  security — 
an  unpardonable  offence.  He  remem¬ 
bered  they  all  had  children,  although 
he  had  never  seen  them.  Well,  it 
might  be  possible  some  of  these  were 
decent.  He  had  heard  it  said  that 
hereditary  weaknesses  sometimes 
skipped  one  generation. 

PRESENTLY  the  village  was  as¬ 
tounded  to  learn  that  Roden’s 
brother  Harry’s  daughter  was  expected 
to  come  to  live  with  the  old  gentleman 
and  everyone’s  sympathy  went  out  to 
the  unknown.  She  arrived,  a  delicate 
ereature,  and  in  less  than  a  week  she 
was  taken  ill  and  sent  home.  The 
next  one  to  come  was  brother  John’s 
daughter.  She  went  into  hysterics 
ind  retired  in  tears  sobbing  that  she 
would  not  live  in  the  gloomy  old  house 
for  a  million  dollars.  Roden  chuckled 
Mid  sent  for  the  third. 

She  came- — Bess,  the  youngest 
brother’s  daughter.  She  differed  from 
he  others;  strong,  rugged,  good  na- 
tured,  she  created  at  sight  a  favorable 
impression  among  the  village  folk.  She 
arrived  one  evening  in  the  early  Fall 
and,  refusing  to  ride  in  the  vehicle  sent  to 
meet  her,  trudged  up  the  hill.  When  she 
hood  before  the  impressive  looking  old 
nansion  with  the  marks  of  years  upon 
t,  she  uttered  an  exclamation  of  delight. 

“But  it  needs  painting,”  she  mused, 
:ritically  examining  it.  “The  fence 
leeds  righting  and  Ugh!  look  at  the 
lead  leaves.” 

The  yard,  indeed,  was  filled  with 
hem,  and  they  rustled  about  the  rotted 
loor  of  the  broad  piazza  which  encir¬ 
cled  three  sides  of  the  house. 

She  pounded  at  the  side  door.  A 
'eeble  voice  bade  her  enter  and  pushing 
>pen  the  door  she  felt  her  way  in  the 
lusk  down  a  short  corridor  and,  open- 
ng  a  second  door,  found  herself  in  a 
>mall  room  facing  a  dried-up  old  man 
seated  before  a  cast  iron  stove.  For  a 
noment,  the  two  stared  at  one  another. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “I  suppose  you’re 
ancle.”  She  strode  forward  with  ex- 
ended  hand,  man  fashion.  “I’m  Bess,” 
ihe  announced. 

He  extended  his  yellow  fingers  and 
he  seized  them  in  a  grasp  that  caused 
aim  to  hunch  up  in  his  chair. 
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“Good  Lord,  girl,”  he  groaned,  “no 
need  of  breakin’  ’em.  You  must  remem¬ 
ber  I’m  an  invalid.” 

“I  should  think  to  Heaven  you  would 
be,”  she  observed  calmly,  as  she  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  remove  her  hat  and  cloak. 
She  sniffed.  “It’s  actually  musty  in 
here.  Don’t  believe  there  has  been 
fresh  air  in  this  room  for  a  month. 
Smells  like  a  tomb.” 

Hunting  for  a  place  to  put  her  wraps, 
she  saw  layers  of  dust  upon  everything. 
She  rubbed  her  hand  across  a  table  and 
held  her  fingers  in  front  of  him. 

“Look  at  that.  Ugh!” 

Then  she  took  a  hurried  glance  about 
her.  The  room  had  probably  once 
been  the  kitchen  as  was  suggested  by 
the  small  cast  iron  cooking  stove,  the 
plain  deal  table  and  the  two  or  three 
wooden  chairs.  A  worn-out  sofa  com¬ 
pleted  the  furnishings.  Several  dirty 
dishes  were  scattered  about  and  the 
floor  was  sprinkled  with  crumbs. 

She  gave  a  low  whistle  of  astonish¬ 
ment. 

“Well  I  never  saw  such  a  sight  in  my 
life — never!”  she  observed.  “It  is 
hideous — positively  hideous !  ’  ’ 

He  watched  her  curiously — help¬ 
lessly.  Somehow  there  were  some  things 
he  hoped  she  would  not  see.  She  poked 
the  dying  fire  and  stuffed  the  stove  with 
wood. 

“We  can  at  least  be  warm,”  she  said, 
dusting  her  hands.  “Get  up  nearer  the 
stove.  You  look  cold.” 

She  lifted  him,  chair  and  all,  into  the 
small  radius  of  heat. 

“Land  sakes,”  he  gasped. 

Bess  studied  him  for  a  moment.  In 
spite  of  the  forbidding  surroundings, 
there  was  something  in  the  old  man 
huddled  up  in  the  chair  which  appealed 
to  her.  He  looked  so  very  forlorn — so 
forsaken — so  weak  and  useless.  He 
was  like  an  old  piece  of  furniture  which 
has  been  tucked  away  in  the  garret  and 
got  all  covered  with  dust.  The  lines 
in  his  face  were  hard  and  forbidding  and 
yet  she  thought  she  saw  softer  ones 
beneath.  The  faded,  sunken  eyes  had 
once  been  blue  and,  as  she  looked  deep 
into  them,  they  did  not  seem  cruel. 
His  hair  was  unkempt  but  fine  and 
snow  white — so  fine  that  she  longed 
to  stroke  it. 

“I  sent  for  you  to  come  down,”  he 
began  uneasily,  “because  I  thought 
you  might  like  a  change.  The  others 
didn’t  stay  long.” 

“Can’t  blame  ’em  much,  can  you?” 
she  replied.  And  then  impulsively, 

“Why  you’re  all  wizened  up,  uncle. 
You  look  like  a  mummy.” 

]_JE  glanced  up  sharply  and  she 

-*■  thought  she  caught  a  look  of  pain 
in  the  eyes.  She  crossed  to  his  side  and 
threw  her  arms  about  his  neck. 

“But  I  honestly  believe  you’re  a  dear 
old  mummy.  They  oughtn’t  to  have 
gone.  They,  should  have  stayed  and 
made  things  better.” 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  felt 
velvety  arms  against  his  cheek  since — 
since  the  fair  mistress  died.  “I  don’t 
believe  you’re  sick,”  she  ran  on.  “You 
don’t  look  really  sick  but  just  like  a 
plant  that  hasn’t  had  any  sun  for  a 


long  while.” 

Roden  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of 
this.  He  couldn’t  catch  his  breath  for 
a  minute  and  somehow  his  mechanical 
brain  seemed  not  to  work  mechanically. 
He  was  feeling  about  for  long  unused 
words  and  phrases.  He  sat  very  still 
in  his  chair  for  fear  she  would  remove 
her  arms. 

“Do  you  feel  sick,  uncle?”  she  asked. 

“Kinder  weak  and — 

“Weak?  Of  course  you  do.  I’d  feel 
weak  and  I’d  look  the  way  you  do  in 
ten  days  if  I  lived  like  you  do  and 
thought  like  you.  I’ll  bet  I  can  make 
you  all  well  in  a  month.” 

She  stood  in  front  of  him  looking 
with  kindly  fun-laden  eyes  full  at  him. 
He  glanced  up  at  her  and  then  down  at 
his  hands. 

“I  dunno,”  he  said  weakly. 

“I’ll  bet  you  a  pair  of  gloves  against— 
against,”  she  observed  the  spots, 
“against  a  new  waistcoat.” 

He  tried  to  figure  out  the  comparative 
cost.  Then  he  emitted  something  like 
a  chuckle. 

“I’ll— I’ll  take  you.” 

“Done,”  she  exclaimed  and  held  out 
her  hand  to  clinch  the  bet  but  he  with¬ 
drew  his  fingers,  remembering. 

She  laughed  and  kissed  him. 

“Now  show  me  where  I  am  tc 
sleep,”  she  said.  “Because  I’ve  got  to 
get  up  early  for  my  morning  walk.” 

With  a  bit  of  candle  for  light,  he 
guided  her  to  a  large,  unaired  bed 
chamber.  The  first  thing  she  did  was 
to  open  all  the  windows  and  shortly 
afterwards  she  was  fast  asleep,  dream¬ 
ing  of  her  plans. 

'T"HE  next  day  was  a  busy  one.  Don- 
-*•  ning  an  old  dress  she  rolled  up  her 
sleeves  to  the  elbows  and  began  on  the 
kitchen,  scrubbing  it  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom.  Roden  watched  her  and  the 
harder  she  worked,  the  meaner  he  felt. 
Yet  it  was  not  as  though  he  had  asked 
her  to  do  this.  She  took  it  upon  herself 
and  went  about  it  cheerfully,  keeping 
up  a  constant  chatter. 

“D’you  know,”  she  said  stopping  to 
brush  back  the  hair  from  her  eyes, 
with  a  soapy  hand,  “I  just  never  could 
believe  in  you,  Uncle.  Heard  a  lot 
about  you,  but  I  always  put  you  away 
in  my  mind  with  the  fairy  tales.” 

“Reckon,  I  know  which  ones  then.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  admit  they  weren’t  the 
pretty  ones.  You  were  a  kind  of  ogre 
or  something.” 

“I  should  ha’  thought  you’d  almost 
been  afraid  to  come,”  he  said  with  an 
odd  sense  of  injured  vanity. 

“No.  Always  wanted  to  see  a  real 
live  ogre.” 

There  was  a  period  of  silence  during 
which  all  that  could  be  heard  was  the 
soapy  swish  of  the  scrubbing  brush. 

“Are  you  going  ter  fix  the  other 
rooms — this  way?”  he  finally  asked. 

.  “Bet  your  life!”  she  answered  without 
looking  up.  “Haven’t  seen  ’em  yet  but 
I  suppose  they  are  even  worse.”  He 
squirmed  about  uneasily  a  moment. 

“Well,  if  you’re  sot  on  it,”  he  said, 
“you’d  better  get  er, — get  a  girl.” 

Bess  dropped  her  scrubbing  brush  in 
surprise  and  sitting  cross-legged  on  the 


floor,  stared  at  him. 

“You  old  dear!”  she  exclaimed,  as 
soon  as  she  had  fully  grasped  his 
generosity.  “Of  course  I  will.  I  can 
scrub  but  I  don’t  like  to  and  there  is  no 
use  pretending.” 

That  morning  she  went  to  the  village 
and  engaged  Samantha  Weston  for  a 
week. 

“What  did  you  offer  her?”  he  asked 
anxiously  when  she  returned. 

“Four  dollars.” 

“Could  have  got  her  for  three.” 

“Perhaps,  but  she’ll  be  worth  four  to 
me.” 

When  Bess  came  to  explore  those 
rooms  which  had  been  closed  now  some 
forty  years,  she  found  herself  in  a  veri¬ 
table  store  house  of  old  treasures.  In 
the  first  spasm  of  his  grief  at  the  death 
of  his  wife,  Roden  had  simply  drawn  the 
blinds,  closed  the  doors  and  left 
unvisited  ever  since,  those  chambers. 
There  they  stood,  musty  and  dust-filled, 
even  to  the  library  where  a  book,  now 
browned  and  mouldy,  lay  opened  on  the 
table.  As  she  wandered  from  room  to 
room,  her  first  feeling  was  one  of  deep 
sadness  and  gloom.  But  this  soon  wore 
away.  It  must  have  been  a  great  grief 
which  could  have  so  stunned  a  man  but 
this  great  grief  connoted  a  great  love. 
It  must  have  been  almost  worth  the 
suffering  of  these  long  years  to  have 
loved  as  they  must  have  loved,  even 
for  a  little. 

Money  had  not  been  spared  in  the 
furnishing  of  the  house.  The  heavy 
oak  tables  and  chairs,  the  rich  dark 
mahogany,  the  dressers  filled  with  the 
choicest  linen  all  testified  to  an  open 
purse  and  exquisite  taste.  When  she 
threw  open  the  windows  and  blinds  and 
let  in  the  sunlight  and  fresh  air,  the  old 
rooms  seemed  to  come  to  life  again. 

Once  she  came  running  back  to  him. 

“Why  it’s  all  beautiful,  uncle!  And 
I’m  to  build  a  fixe  in  the  big  fire  place 
in  the  front  room  and  you’re  to  sleep 
there.  Going  to  fix  it  up  today. 

“But— but— ” 

“Not  a  word.  Can’t  stop.” 

SHE  hurried  off  and,  with  Samantha, 
worked  the  whole  day,  dusting, 
scrubbing  and  washing  the  windows. 
She  aired  the  musty  linen  in  the  sun  until 
it  became  sweet.  And  the  last  thing 
of  all  she  built  a  rousing  fire.  In  one 
of  the  bureau  drawers  she  had  found  an 
old  daguerreotype  of  Her.  And  when 
Samantha  left,  she  sat  before  the  fire, 
in  the  twilight,  dreaming  over  it.  It 
was  a  sweet,  sensitive  face  that  looked 
out  upon  her — -a  face  lighted  with  large 
trusting  eyes;  a  face  to  make  men 
dream  much,  dare  much.  Surely,  she 
thought,  there  must  be -much  of  good  in 
a  man  who  could  win  the  love  of  such  a 
woman.  She  kissed  the  faded  picture 
softly  and  placed  it  over  the  fireplace. 

That  evening  she  brought  him,  re¬ 
luctant,  up  to  his  new  room  and,  ar¬ 
ranging  him  comfortably  before  the 
cheerful  blaze,  drew  a  hassock  to  his 
feet. 

“There,”  she  said,  “Isn’t  this  cosy? 
Isn’t  this  better  than  a  gloomy  old 
kitchen?” 

He  settled  back  in  his  chair  with  a 
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sigh  of  content  and  watched  the  flames. 
The  warmth  found  its  way  into  his 
veins  and  brought  color  to  his  cheeks. 

“Does  seem  kinder  good,”  he  ad¬ 
mitted. 

They  sat  on  so  a  long  while,  both 
gazing  into  the  changing  colors  of  the 
eager  flames;  she,  leaning  forward,  chin 
in  hands,  and  he,  with  his  head  far  back. 

She  spoke  in  a  voice  softened  to  the 
dreaming  hour  and  place. 

“I  wish  you  would  tell  me  something 
of  the  old  days,  Uncle.  These  rooms 
have  set  me  to  wondering  about  them.” 

“The  old  days?”  he  repeated  “They 
are  far  back.  I’ve  forgotten!” 

“You  cannot  have  forgotten  them 
all.  Whose  room  used  this  to  be?” 

“It  was  long  ago,”  he  repeated 
uneasily. 

“B  ut  you  remember  wTho  used  to  have 
this  room,  uncle?” 

“This  room?  This  room?”  he  passed 
his  withered  hand  over  his  brow,  “Ah, 
yes.  This  used  to  be  our  room.” 

THE  girl  took  down  the  old  daguer¬ 
reotype  and  placed  it  in  his  hands. 
“Yours  and  hers?” 

He  leaned  forward  quickly  with  a 
little  dry  sob  and  stared  at  the  picture. 

“Why — why — where  did  you  find 
this?  I  thought  it  was  lost.  I’ve 
looked  everywhere  for  it.” 

“She  was  very  beautiful,  uncle.” 

“She  was  the  most  beautiful  creature 
God  ever  made,”  he  said  solemnly. 

Roden  drew  his  sleeve  across  his  eyes. 
The  girl  laid  her  hand  in  his. 

“Oh,  to  love  so!”  she  whispered. 
“It  is  wonderful,  wonderful!” 

She  left  him  shortly  afterwards, 
tiptoeing  out  of  the  room  that  she  might 
not  interrupt  his  thoughts. 

When  Roden  awoke  the  next  morning, 
he  caught  his  breath  and  lay  very  still. 
Then  he  put  out  his  hand  to  the  pillow 
beside  him,  suddenly  drawing  it  back 
with  a  pang  as  though  he  had  been 
stabbed.  The  Present  flashed  back 
upon  him. 

When  he  arose  and  looked  out  of  the 
window,  he  saw  Bess  in  the  yard  armed 
with  a  very  dull  scythe  trying  manfully 
to  mow  down  the  weeds.  She  caught 
his  face  at  the  window  and  blew  him  a 
kiss.  It  sent  him  down  the  stairs  with 
a  smile  on  his  lips.  He  found  the 
kitchen  warm  and  clean  with  the  kettle 
bubbling  and  singing  on  the  stove,  the 
fragrance  of  coffee  in  the  air  and  the 
table  all  set.  In  the  center  of  the  snow- 
white  linen  stood  a  vase  filled  with  a 
cluster  of  brilliant  autumn  leaves.  Bess 
came  in  red  cheeked  and  panting  from 
her  exertions. 

“Morning,  Uncle,”  she  greeted  him 
cheerily. 

“Lordy,  girl!”  he  said.  “You’ll  get 
all  lamed  up  trying  to  work  that  scythe. 
It’s  been  hanging  in  the  barn  for  forty 
years.” 

“It’s  good  exercise,”  she  answered 
“and  that’s  about  all.  Doesn’t  take 
anything  but  their  heads  off.” 

“Reckon  we  could  get  a  man  to  do 
that  for  a  quarter,”  he  said  slowly. 

“Guess  we’d  better,  then.  And  that 
reminds  me  I’ve  got  a  proposition  for 
you  after  breakfast.” 


He  looked  uneasy. 

“Something  new?”  he  queried. 

She  laughed  heartily. 

“Guess  you’ll  say  so  when  you  hear 
it.  It  will  take  your  breath  away  at 
first,  but  if  you  hold  on  tight  you  will 
come  out  of  it  all  right.” 

She  had  prepared  eggs  and  toast  for 
him  and  was  rewarded  by  seeing  him 
eat  with  visible  relish,  only  he  seemed 
bent  upon  making  it  last  as  long  as 
possible.  When  he  had  quite  finished, 
she  folded  her  arms  on  the  table  and 
leaned  towards  him. 

“Now,”  she  said,  trying  hard  to  keep 
her  face  straight,  “Hold  on  tight;  I 
want  some  money.” 

Roden’s  yellow  fingers  fumbled  un¬ 
easily  with  the  chair  arms. 

“Yes  sir,”  she  went  on  calmly,  “I 
want  a  lot  of  money — all  I  can  spend.” 

“Good  Loid,  girl — ”  he  broke  in, 
eyeing  her  sharply. 

“Well,  I  can’t  shingle  the  house  and 
its  got  to  be  shingled.  I  can’t  paint  it 
and  its  got  to  be  painted  and  I  won’t 
take  up  carpets  and  they’ve  got  to  be 
taken  up.” 

“Don’t  see  why  you  can’t  let  things 
be,”  he  grumbled. 

The  gray  eyes  were  hardening,  the 
brows  contracting. 

“Why?”  she  asked,  “Because  you 
don’t  want  Her  to  be  ashamed  of  you. 
Because  you  don’t  want  the  house  where 
She  used  to  live  to  look  as  it  does  now. 
Because  you  want  to  get  back  and  be 
yourself  so  that  when  She  meets  you. 
She  will  be  proud  of  you.” 

She  had  ended  in  almost  a  whisper. 

“Don’t!  Don’t!”  he  pleaded. 

She  went  to  his  chair  and  smoothec 
his  white  locks. 

“You  just  haven’t  thought  of  it 
that’s  all,  Uncle.  You’ve  been  numbe< 
all  these  years  until  people  call  you  ai 
ogre.  But  you’re  not  one.  They  don' 
know  about  that  love.  It  couldn’t  die 
It  mustn’t  die.” 

He  was  fumbling  about  for  her  hand 

“There,  there,”  she  soothed  him 
“We’ll  make  them  all  proud  of  you  one 
more  and  we’ll  make  Her  proud  of  yoi 
Shall  we?” 

“If  you  could,”  he  sobbed. 

“We’ll  try  then — for  a  month!” 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  adding,  “For 
month.” 

THE  village  of  Canbury  was  a 
ablaze  with  excitement.  What  i 
the  world  was  taking  place  at  the  hou: 
on  the  hill?  The  painter  reported  a 
order  to  paint  the  mansion  from  oi 
end  to  the  other.  The  carpent 
reported  that  he  had  been  engaged 
shingle  the  roof  and  make  repairs.  T1 
village  man  of  all  work  reported  a  j< 
to  take  up  the  carpets  and  beat  ther 
The  carriage  maker  reported  an  ord 
for  a  new  carriage  and,  to  cap  the  c 
max,  Seth  Brown  reported  the  sale 
Sandie  Bell,  his  finest  roadster,  to  c 
Roden.  It  was  all  beyond  belief,  sa 
upon  the  ground  that  the  Squire  w 
losing  his  mind. 

The  gossips  clambered  up  the  hill 
stare  at  the  house,  only  to  return  sac 
shaking  their  heads.  Stories  of  the  c 
days  were  at  a  premium  and  many 
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yarn  concerning  Squire 
Roden  which  had  long 
been  relegated  to  village 
bra  inatticswas  brought 
out,  dusted,  polished 
and  offered  as  new  to 
an  eager  audience. 

The  theory  of  mental 
aberration  gained 
ground  when  the  Squire 
was  seen  beside  his  niece 
in  the  new  carriage, 
dressed  in  a  silk  hat 
and  fur  overcoat.  Some 
even  declared,  who  had 
seen  him  when  he  en¬ 
tered  the  store,  that  he 
was  wearing  a  boiled 
shirt  and  a  long-tailed 
coat  such  as  the  par¬ 
sons  wore. 

Inside  the  house  the 
same  change  was  taking 
place.  Bess  was  devot- 
ting  herself  to  restoring 
is  far  as  possible  every 
detail  of  the  old  man¬ 
sion.  At  the  end  of  a 
week,  the  old  man  had 
Degun  to  take  an  active 
nterest  in  the  work. 

“Let  me  see,”  he 
would  say  as  he  sur- 
/eyed  a  room,  “there’s 
something  wrong  here. 
\ve,  that’s  it.  She  used 
o  have  that  over  yon¬ 
der.”  And  the  article 
would  be  moved  to 
where  She  had  chosen 
o  place  it.  The  mem- 
>ry  of  his  wife  became 
in  active  force,  a  power 
n  his  life  once  more. 
\s  the  days  passed,  his 
nind  cleared  and  he 
illowed  himself  to  dwell 
nore  on  the  past.  He 
ecalled  even  to  the 
mallest  details,  the  old 
irrangement  of  things, 
le  followed  Bess  around 
ike  a  little  child  and 
;rew  uneasy  if  she  left 
he  house  for  an  hour. 


Boom  tap-tap.  Boom  tap-tap.  The  sound  of  the  fifes 
grew  more  and  more  distinct  until  they  clearly 
heard  music  of  ‘"When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home ” 


S  for  her,  she  was  as 
happy  as  the  day 
was  long.  She  worked 
nthusiastically  and 
ang' as  she  worked.  As 
he  house  began  to  take 
u  much  of  its  former 
lignity  and  beauty,  she 
elt  as  though  she  had 
>een  granted  some 
nagic  power. 

One  evening,  as  the 
wo  sat  before  the  open  fire,  she 
nnounced, 

“Uncle,  I  am  going  to  give  a  party.” 

“A  party?  Good  land,  girl,  you 
lon’t  mean — ” 

“I  mean  I’m  going  to  invite  here  every 
iving  old  crony  you  ever  had  and  their 
hildren  and  grandchildren.” 

“Guess  you  won’t  find  many  who’ll 

ome.” 

“Yes,  they’ll  come.  I’m  sure  of  it.” 

"But — but  I  don’t  want  ’em.  I’ve 


lived  alone  and — ” 

“I’m  boss  this  month,  Uncle.  Only 
a  week  longer  and  then  I’ll  abdicate. 
I’m  going  to  spend  tomorrow  hunting 
them  up  and  making  them  promise.” 

“I  dunno.  I—” 

“Now  you’re  an  ogre  again.” 

“No,”  he  said  quickly,  “You — you 
go  ahead.” 

“It’s  going  to  be  an  old  time  party,” 
she  explained,  “We’re  to  have  dancing 
in  the  big  room.” 


“Dancin’,”  he  chuckled.  “Bill 
Smith’s  got  a  wooden  leg  now  and  Dick 
Sanders  and  Joe  Whitely  have  the 
rheumatiz.  Then,  there’s  Sue  Trum- 
ble  an’  the  widder  Foster — Lord!” 

“Yes,  they’ll  be  here.  But  we’ll  also 
have  young  Bill  Smith — I  think  he’s 
sweet  on  me,  Uncle — and  Dick  Sanders, 
Jr.  and  Mary  Foster’s  grandchild.” 

“Huh!  The  widder  who  was  fool 
nuff  to  mortgage  her  place  to  give  that  girl 
music  lessons.”  ( Continued  on  Page  68) 
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BETTER 


It's  mighty  good  as  it  is 
but  it  ought  to  be  a 


Some  true  tales  of  folks  and 


THE  COLOR 
OF  ROSES 

By  Julia  Searing  Lcaycroft 


TUCKED  away  in  New  Orleans, 
far  from  the  languorous  elegance 
and  drowsy  charm  of  the  resi¬ 
dential  section,  purrs  the  “Irish  Chan¬ 
nel.”  It  is  a  section  of  factories,  fifteen 
blocks  by  five,  and  the  purr  is  of  myriad 
machines  and  looms. 

Here  is  harbored  almost  all  of  New 
Orleans’  industry  except  garment  mak¬ 
ing.  The  roaring  of  looms  proclaims 
the  cotton  mills,  the  textile  and  thread 
factories.  Pungently  sweet  odors  sur¬ 
round  the  candy,  coffee,  tobacco,  mo¬ 
lasses  and  biscuit  factories.  They  make 
bags  there,  great  quantities  of  them. 
Negroes  bring  up  the  trucks  and  wagons 
for  the  loads,  laughing  and  breaking 
into  song. 

These  factories  are  filled  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  girls.  Formerly  their  lives 
were  bounded  by  the  great  dark  walls 
of  the  factory.  Home  scarcely  counted 
for  they  were  so  worn  out  wrhen  they 
reached  it,  after  long  hours,  that  sup¬ 
per  and  sleep  were  all  they  wanted. 
The  next  morning  it  began  all  over 
again,  with  box  luncheons  at  noon. 


But  there  came  a  time  when  someone 
remembered  what  had  been  long  for¬ 
gotten — an  old  deserted  house,  a  man¬ 
sion  left  forlornly  alone  by  its  owner 
because  the  manufactories  had  eaten 
into  the  quiet  neighborhood.  It  stood 
in  its  solitary  grandeur  as  it  had  stood 
when  old-time  balls  had  brought  stately 
carriages  up  the  winding  driveways. 
It  was  soft  grey  in  cclor,  with  double 
balconies  about  it.  The  iron-work  was 
French  green,  copied  from  an  old  house 
in  French-town.  Inside  was  a  great 
court-yard  of  stone  tiles  and  a  Creole 
garden  with  a  high  brick  wall  and  a 
big  tree. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  took  over  the  place 
for  an  Industrial  Center  for  the  girls 
working  in  the  neighborhood.  At  first, 
the  girls  came  by  hundreds  but  now 
four  thousand  of  them  come  regularly. 
They  come  for  classes  of  all  sorts,  for 
games,  for  companionship,  for  rest — for 
the  relaxation  and  gaiety  of  life  they 
can  find  only  when  it  is  made  for  them. 
The  place  is  their  own.  They  have 
self-government,  with  serious  confer¬ 
ences.  They  can  give  parties  whenever 
they  like  and  use  the  house  as  they  will. 
Other  Centers  have  set  a  precedent  by 
providing  wholesome  twenty  -  cent 
lunches  for  the  girls. 

There  are  nine  basket-ball  teams  to¬ 
day,  in  a  city  that  formerly  was  entirely 
without  athletics.  In  the  old  Creole 


garden,  a  basket-ball  court  holds  sway 
and  is  king. 

Even  more  conspicuous  than  the 
atmosphere  of  play  is  the  glowing  color 
of  the  place.  “Why  don’t  you  have 
mixed  rugs  and  dark  curtains,  that 
won’t  show  the  dirt?  Your  china  should 
be  thick  and  substantial!  \ou  wil. 
have  big  bills  for  breakage!”  These 
•were  some  of  the  criticisms  made  by 
the  “practicals,”  who  would  surround 
the  factory  girl  at  play  with  the  same 
dinginess  that  surrounds  her  at  work 

.  .  .  No  attention  was  paid  to 

these  dismal  forebodings — not  in  New 
Orleans!  Instead  the  interior  of  the 
industrial  center  was  finished  in  a  rich 
old  cream.  The  decorations  were  rose, 
supplemented  by  rich  blue  and  violet. 
The  color  of  roses  is  what  welcomes  the 
girls  who  have  stood  all  day  at  thread 
mills  in  their  bare  feet  (the  plants  are 
kept  so  hot  in  making  thread  that  ever 
shoes  and  stockings  have  to  be  dis¬ 
carded).  Instead  of  eating  strawberry 
ice-cream  from  a  plate  half  an  inch 
thick  and  correspondingly  hideous  it 
rosiness  is  brought  to  them  on  a  thin 
exquisitely  tinted  plate,  and  behold 
one  rests  and  eats! 

What  has  happened  in  the  “Iris! 
Channel”  of  New  Orleans? 

First  of  all,  something  strange  ha 
gone  on  in  the  heads  of  employers.  On 
mill  manager  who  asked  the  director  nc 
to  tell  his  girls  of  the  high  wages  pai 
by  the  government,  came  to  her  awhi 
ago  and  said:  “How  shall  I  set  aboi 
shortening  hours  for  my  girls?  I  war 
to  give  them  more  time  for  going  to  tf 
center  to  play.”  .  j 

That  was  far  from  sudden  magnanin 
ity.  He  had  found,  as  have  other  man' 
facturers  of  the  neighborhood,  th 
recreation  has  an  economic  value. 

That  almost  tells  the  tale,  doesn’t  i  i 
Four  thousand  girls  could  give  more 
their  work,  for  having  had  a  bit 
recreation  in  their  day.  Four  thousai 
girls  were  more  useful  and  happ 
citizens  of  society  for  having  been  giv 
a  place  to  call  their  own,  a  place  ov 
flowing  with  the  color  of  roses. 


BOOKS  FOR 
EVERYBODY 
By  Ida  M.  Tarbell 


HE  soldier  boy  began  it. 
was  down  in  South  Carolina,  : 
chanced  to  get  hold  of  a  pampl 1 
named  “The  Job  Book”  which  is  men 
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If  you  love  your  country 
you'll  want  to  help  it 

AMERICA 

things  that  show  a  peopte  s  heart 


a  list  of  a  thousand  or  so  books,  issued 
by  the  war  library  service  of  the  A.  L. 
A.,  particularly  for  men  leaving  the 
service.  This  young  soldier  read  of 
the  books  and  he  wrote  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  in  Washington,  which  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  Mother  of 
Books,  to  know  where  he  could  get 
some  of  the  things  listed.  His  letter 
was  sent  to  one  of  the  two  young  women 
in  my  story.  She  knew  what  to  do. 
The  machinery  was  all  ready.  The 
man  was  in  the  district  of  a  colleague 
and  so  she  wrote  at  once  to  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  Free  Library  of  Spartanburg,  S. 
C.,  and  made  her  plea: 

“You  can,  no  doubt,  be  of  great 
service  in  lending  books  to  this 
man.  Please  let  us  know  if  we  can 
help  you  out  in  any  way.  Even 
though  he  may  not  be  a  returned 
soldier  and  eligible  for  direct  ser¬ 
vice  from  us,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
supply  books  to  you  which  you 
might  lend  to  him,  if  you  will  let 
us  know  what  is  needed.” 

"[SHOW  it  was  this  last  wise  and  gene- 
^  rousthought even  though  he  may  not 
be  a  returned  soldier ,”  that  brought  the 


GENERAL  COUNTRY  STORE 
Thomas  Rose,  Proprietor 
5  miles  West,  Long  Creek 
Westminster,  S.  C. 


into  this  story.  For  immediately  the 
alert  and  sympathetic  young  woman  at 
Spartanburg  wrote  back  to  her  col¬ 
eague  : 

“Of  course  I  shall  do  all  I  can 
for  your  returned  soldier.  He  is  in 
my  county  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
communicate  with  him  right 
away,”  and  she  added: 

“Some  time  ago,  I  had  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Rose,  West¬ 
minster  Star  Route,  Westminster, 

S.  C.,  asking  if  we  could  send  them 
— the  request  came  from  returned 
soldiers — a  package  of  books  every 
week  through  Mr.  Rose’s  country 
store,  if  he  would  assume  responsi¬ 
bility.  It  distresses  me  that  I  could 
not,  for  we  had  more  than  we  could 
manage  with  our  own  town  and 
county  and  with  only  one  assistant 
I  could  not  take  the  rest  of  the  state 
under  our  wings,  however  gladly 
I  would  have  if  I  could. 

“These  boys  are  away  up  in  the 
no'thwestern  corner  of  our  state 
and  need  books,  very,  very  badly, 


but  it  is  probable  that  they  want 
books  for  general  reading,  rather 
than  technical  books  as  they  have 
practically  nothing  in  the  way  of 
reading  matter,  they  say. 

“If  there  should  be  any  way  in 
which  the  A.  L.  A.  War  Service 
could  help  in  this  case,  I  am  sure 
that  these  young  men  would  be 
very  grateful.” 

'T'HIS  letter  had  no  sooner  arrived 
than  the  receiver,  eager  as  its  writer, 
packed  up  twenty-five  books  and 
without  waiting  to  investigate  Mr. 
Rose — if  you’ve  worked  for  dough  boys 
for  a  year,  you  have  faith  in  men  and 
are  willing  to  take  chances — sent  them 
to  him  and  along  with  them  went  a 
letter  asking  how  many  returned 
soldiers  and  sailors  there  were  in  his 
vicinity;  how  many  books  he  would 
like  at  once;  what  kind  of  books  he 
wanted;  any  special  titles  that  some¬ 
body  might  ask  for;  what  particular 
lines  of  work  were  represented  by  the 
men  who  would  read  the  books  and 
so  on. 

There  were  no  conditions  attached  to 
the  package.  All  she  asked  was  whether 
he  could  see  that  the  books  were  cared 
for  and  returned  at  the  end  of  two 
months  in  good  condition.  She  would 
even  pay  the  postage.  She  could  send 
50  or  100  books  at  a  time,  if  he  liked. 

I  wish  I  could  have  been  present 
when  the  books  dropped  from  the  sky 
on  Thomas  Rose’s  counter — an  answer 
to  a  request  he  had  given  up  as  hope¬ 
less.  I  wish  so  because  of  the  letters 
before  me,  for  their  coming  was  the 
beginning  of  a  correspondence  with 
him  which  at  this  writing  has  been 
going  on  for  some  six  months. 

“I  am  ten  miles  from  the  rail¬ 
road  in  a  very  scattered  com¬ 
munity.  I  think  there  is  about  15 
or  20  Soldier  Boys.  I  will  put  a 
notice  in  the  county  paper  offering 
to  loan  the  Books.  These  homes 
of  the  Mountain  Whites  of  S.  C. 
are  not  liable  to  take  care  of  books, 
as  they  should,  but  I  will  impress 
on  the  minds  of  the  boys  that  the 
Books  must  be  kept  clean,  and  I 
will  do  the  best  I  can.  I  guess  the 
Box  got  spilled.  I  have  13  books.” 
And  later: 

“I  think  there  are  about  50 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  that  would 
care  and  desire  Books.  If  you 
would  send  me  about  100,  mostly 
fiction  and  others  that  instill  Love 
of  Country  and  Patriotism  and  up¬ 
lifting  of  higher  ideals  for  Woman¬ 
hood.  What  is  needed  is  education 


amongst  these  Mountain  Whites. 

16  per  cent,  of  the  adults  that 
come  down  the  big  road  are  illiter¬ 
ate.  To  remove  this  stigma,  is 
my  reason.” 

One  of  the  questions  that  was  asked 
Thomas  Rose  in  the  letter  which  went 
with  the  first  lot  of  books  was  what 
particular  lines  of  work  the  men  were 
in,  and  he  was  quick  to  snatch  at  this 
suggestion  and  immediately  answered, 
“One  boy,  with  a  leg  off,  asks  for  a 
book  on  candy  making.  He  is  selling 
and  making  candy  and  his  mother  and 
three  sisters  are  making  a  Cotton  Crop 
and  all  doing  well.  No  other '  help 
needed.” 

Almost  at  once  the  candy  books  were 
sent  and  jubilantly  Thomas  Rose  re¬ 
plied:  “Received  two  books  on  Candy 
making  for  a  soldier  boy  who  is  much 
pleased  and  highly  elated.” 

But  while  he  had  the  joy  of  supply¬ 
ing  the  need  of  this  particular  Soldier 
Boy,  he  had  also  the  disappointment 
of  finding  that  not  all  the  soldier  boys 
that  were  back  wanted  his  books  now 
that  he  bad  them.  For  after  a  few 
weeks  he  writes  a  little  pathetically 
with  a  half  apology  for  his  people: 

“As  this  is  the  most  illiterate 
state  in  the  Union,  there  is  not  such 
a  demand  for  the  Books  as  I  ex¬ 
pected  that  there  would  be.  Fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  rural  population 
cannot  read  or  write,  and  very  few 
seem  to  take  any  interest  in  read¬ 
ing  outside  of  the  Newspapers  or 
weekly  or  a  Sears,  Roebuck  Cata¬ 
log.  Indifference  as  to  education  is 
seen  by  the  parents  either  for 
themselves  or  their  children.” 

‘TUTOR  one  thing  the  roads  are  to 
-*•  blameandthelandrentalsystem. 
The  small  pay  offered  to  Teachers, 
$25  a  month  up  to  this  year,  now 
$40  and  some  of  the  teachers  have 
over  50  pupils  but  the  schools  in 
one  particular  locality  only  rim  2 
months.  The  funds  are  exhausted 
and  the  children  have  to  work  in 
the  fields  (Cotton).  This  little 
store  goes  back  to  the  primitive 
days  of  Barter.  The  women  and 
children  bring  me  Roots,  Eggs, 
Chickens,  and  trade  them  for 
Snuff,  Lard,  Coffee,  Tea  and 
Sugar.” 

Two  months  later  he  is  more  hopeful: 

“This  is  one  of  the  most  illiterate 
sections  of  our  country,  but  a  dawn¬ 
ing  light  is  breaking  in  the  return 
of  our  boys  and  the  future  will 
show  a  greater  diffusion  of  the 
three  R’s.” 
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He  is  surer  too  of  what  is  wanted: 

“Should  it  be  possible,  send  in 
place  of  these,  some  on  Religion, 
even  sermons,  Talmadge,  Phillips 
Brooks,  Spurgeon,  a  collection  of 
American  Poetry  and  one  on  Bot¬ 
any — gathering  of  Medicinal  Herbs 
and  Roots.  Hygiene  for  Children 
would  be  appreciated  as  is  all  the 
rest.” 

And  later  still  he  asks: 

“Would  be  pleased  to  have  any 
school  books  that  would  teach  Pen¬ 
manship  or  first  lessons  in  spelling. 

In  addition  to  the  soldiers,  I  am 
loaning  books  to  the  Teachers  of 
the  rural  schools,  and  also  to  the 
Teachers  of  the  Moonlight  Schools. 
Some  of  the  Pupils  are  between  70 
and  90  years  of  age  and  go  from  3 
to  s  miles  through  the  roads  to 
these  schools  to  learn  the  3  R’s  so 
that  they  may  read  the  Bible  and 
sign  their  name.  How  proud  they 
are  when  that  feat  is  accomplished. 

I  think  that  great  credit  is  due  the 
Teachers  as  the  financial  rewards 
are  but  meagre. 

“The  Soldier  Boys  don’t  seem  to 
be  capable  of  sustained  effort  in 
reading  books.  Magazines  and 
periodicals  appeal  mostly  to  them, 
so  I  thought  that  perhaps  Addres¬ 
ses,  Sermons,  Poetry  and  simple 
books  would  be  better.  One  must 
try  the  shallows  ere  he  essay  the 
deeps.  The  Books  are  loaned  over 
the  country  for  a  radius  of  40  miles. 

I  have  been  asked  for  pictures  but 
they  are  not  for  copies  of  the 
World’s  leading  works  of  Art,  The 
Last  Supper  or  the  Angelus  or  the 
Night  Watch  causes  but  a  passing 
glance. 

“But  an  interior  with  a  Vacant 
Chair  would  hold  their  attention 
for  hours,  whereas  Turner  with  his 
lights  and  shadows  or  Whistler  and 
his  etchings  cause  not  a  look.” 

The  sermons  and  poetry  were  sen 
and  Thomas  Rose  writes: 

“The  Box  of  50  books  and  the 
writing  lessons  arrived  and  last 
week  11  Books,  Sermons,  and 
Poetry  came  from  N.  Y.  The 
Moody  Sermons  were  utilized  for 
a  Piece  de  Resistance  at  the  Meet¬ 
ing  House  and  afforded  much  Joy 
amongst  our  Mountain  Folk.  They 
love  to  be  read  to.  But  the  Soldier 
Boys  as  a  rule  do  not  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  Books  as  they  should. 
They  cannot  concentrate  their 
minds  on  the  Printed  page.  Action, 
toujours  action,  as  one  young  fel¬ 
low  says,  whether  its  Plowing, 
Fishing  or  Hunting.  Many  thanks 
for  Books  and  interest  in  the  in¬ 
tellectual  uplift.” 

And  this  is  the  last  letter.  But  the 
books  are  going  on  and  Thomas  Rose 
is  finding  his  own  original  uses  for 
them.  Where  in  all  this  broad  land  will 
one  find  a  truer  centre  of  light  and  help¬ 
fulness  than  the  General  Country  Store, 
Five  Miles  West  of  Long  Creek,  West¬ 
minster,  South  Carolina  or  a  more  un¬ 
derstanding  and  devoted  apostle  of  real 
Americanism  than  Thomas  Rose? 


OUT  OF  OUR 
DAILY  LIFE 


COMETIMES  when  we  are  going 
O  home  from  work,  amid  the  hurry¬ 
ing  crowds  of  the  city,  or  strolling  down 
to  the  post  office  for  the  evening  mail 
along  the  drowsy,  friendly  streets  of 
our  little  town,  or  cutting  cross  lots  at 
sunset  back  to  the  farm  house,  the 
thought  strikes  us  that  it  is  a  pretty 
dead  old  world  after  all.  The  romance, 
the  adventure,  the  heroism  have  all 
been  gobbled  up  long  ago  either  by  the 
magazine  stories  or  by  the  really  great 
and  famous  living  men  and  women. 
And  there  isn’t  much  left  for  you  and 
me  and  the  rest  of  the  millions  of  com¬ 
mon  folks.  But  that  really  isn’t  so! 
All  over  the  United  States,  people, 
whose  names  aren’t  in  the  headlines, 
who  ride  to  work  on  street  cars,  who 
worry  about  the  rent  and  glow  with 
pride  because  their  children  are  head¬ 
ing  their  classes  at  school,  every  day 
people  of  this  description  are  doing  in¬ 
teresting  things,  big  things,  human 
things.  Anyone  who  will  glance  over 
a  bunch  of  newspapers,  gathered  from 
different  places— Minneapolis,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Los  Angeles  and  New  Orleans, 
will  find,  often  tucked  away  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  little  stories  of 
what  these  real  people  aie  doing  in  our 
country. 

There  is  the  skipper  of  the  lumber 
carrier  Myron,  who  braved  the  storms 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  His  ship  and  his 
crew  went  down,  leaving  him  perched 
on  the  roof  of  the  pilot  house,  to  drift 
for  nineteen  hours  over  angry  icy 
waters.  “Safe  after  a  twenty-four  hour 
bath  in  Lake  Superior ”,  he  telegraphed 
his  wife  after  he  had  been  picked  up. 


how  to  read  a  newspaper  and  writs 
letters  in  English.  I’m  going  to  the 
shows  and  understand  what  the  actors 
say.”  And  she’s  doing  with  a  will  what 
she  set  out  to  do.  In  fact,  she  heads 
her  class! 

“The  walk’nest  man  I  ever  seed”,  is 
what  the  Kentucky  mountaineers  call 
Shelley  D.  Watts,  a  Red  Cross  Home 
Service  man.  In  the  heat,  in  the  cold, 
with  his  brief  case  in  his  hand,  and 
help  and  cheer  in  his  heart,  he  trudges 
over  mountains,  up  wooded  trails,  along 
creek  beds,  to  the  cabins  of  the  soldiers’ 
families,  the  sick  and  the  destitute. 
Sometimes,  when  the  walk  is  a  little 
long,  say  twenty-four  miles  or  so,  he 
uses  the  faithful  mule,  the  “flivver  of 
the  mountains”. 

Then  there  is  the  enterprising  woman 
from  Chattanooga,  Tennesee,  who  read 
a  magazine  article  about  South  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  immediately  embarked  to  make 
her  fortune  there.  She’s  done  it  by 
selling  soda  crystals  for  laundry  pur¬ 
poses.  She  saw  the  need;  she  got  a 
trademark  which  would  catch  the 
Brazilian’s  eye;  and  she  established  her 
product  by  travelling  around  in  an  au¬ 
tomobile,  interviewing  small  dealers 
and  giving  them  samples.  1  ou  can 
imagine  the  astonishment  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  grocer  when  he  found  that  this 
American  was  not  a  customer  but  a 
saleswoman ! 


In  Cleveland,  there  is  a  sixty-five 
year  old  grammar  school  student.  She 
has  sixteen  children  and  fifteen  grand¬ 
children.  But  “It’s  never  too  late  to 
learn,”  she  says,  “I’m  going  to  learn 


But  a  woman  does  not  have  to  travel 
abroad  to  make  a  career  for  herself. 
In  Atlanta,  Georgia,  a  postmistress 
recently  died.  The  Constitution  had  a 
short  editorial  about  her  headed  “An 
Inspiring  Life”.  For  twenty-five  years 
she  had  superintended  the  mail  at  one 
of  the  post  office  stations  and  during 
all  that  time  she  had  been  absent  only 
one  day:  hard-working,  punctual  and 
loyal  to  her  post.  And  when  she  died 
she  was  eighty  years  old.  We  are  often 
apt  to  look  impersonally  upon  the 
people  who  handle  our  letters.  But  in 
truth  they  are  the  harbingers  of  good 
tidings,  of  sorrow  and  of  joy.  Through 
their  hands  pass  daily  the  fortunes,  the 
careers  and  the  hearts  of  millions  of 
people. 

Just  a  little  while  ago.  a  man  crossed 
the  continent  from  California  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  at  the  call  of  his  collie.  The 
poor  dog,  who  had  been,  left  behind 
with  friends,  was  so  lonesome  that  he 
would  sit  day  after  day  watching  the 
trolleys,  waiting  for  his  master  to  come 
home.  And  his  master  did  not  fail  him 
He  appreciated  the  animal’s  devotion 
and  loyalty  and  he  travelled  3,00c 
miles  to  get  his  faithful  follower. 

In  New  Orleans,  there  lives  a  mar 
who  was  a  swimming  champion  fort} 
years  ago.  In  his  career,  he  has  save< 
64  people  from  drowning.  He  is  nov 
eighty-four  years  old  but  he  has  no 
Lost  all  his  youthful  vigor.  He  is  stil 
saving  lives! 

These  short  items  prove  that  heroisr 
is  not  dead  yet 
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BELIEVING^ 

IN  SELF 
GOVERNMENT 

*  |  * 

VOTED 


Americanization 
Society 


I  AM  AN 
AMERICAN 

I  VOTED 

DID  YOU? 


WEAR  THIS  2  DAYS. 
Help  make  the  Shirker 
Conspicuous 

Americanization  Society  , 


GIVING  THE  CHILDREN 
THE  VOTE 

AM  an  Americanizer.  I  am  help- 
*  ing  to  make  every  man  and  woman 
Regular  Voter.” — so  runs  the  badge 
lat  every  school  child  in  Grand  Rapids, 
lichigan,  will  wear  with  pride  during 
te  weeks  before  the  spring  election. 
They  have  a  new  slant  on  American- 
m  and  Americanization  in  Grand 
apids.  It  doesn’t  mean  just  being  a 
tizen,  born  or  naturalized.  To  be  a 
al  American,  a  man  must  do  his  part 
wards  helping  look  after  this  vast 
nd  of  ours,  he  must  regularly  do  the 
■ie  governing  act  that  lies  within  the 
>wer  of  every  citizen,  that  is  to  say, 

■  must  vote. 

“I  forgot  to  register  and  it’s  too  late 
w,”  “I  don’t  think  I’ll  bother  to  vote 
i is  election.”  How  many  times  have 
’■  hea  d  remarks  like  these.  It  is 
;ainst  "his  shirking  spirit  that  the 
•  nericar  zation  Society  of  Grand 
apids  is  girding  itself  up  for  battle  and, 
i  carry  on  the  fight,  it  has  wisely 
l'ked  as  its  army  the  voters  of  to- 
Drrow — the  school  children. 

The  watchword  of  the  campaign  is 
‘.very  Man  and  Woman  should  be  a 
1  gular  Voter.”  And  this  is  the  plan 
<  action:  During  registration  days, 
i  h  child  makes  two  canvasses  of  the 
(y  block  where  he  lives  and  of  ad- 
( ional  blocks  if  possible.  He  rings 
t:  door  bell. 

‘Have  you  registered?  ”  he  asks 
s  iously. 

And  if  the  man  or  woman  of  the 
fuse  answers  “Yes”,  the  child  smiles 
ai  skips  on  but  if  he  is  greeted  by 
■  o”,  he  is  not  so  pleased. 

'Be  sure  to  register  Saturday,”  he 
amonishes.  “There  are  very  im¬ 
plant  things  to  vote  on.  Vote  April 


■w 

7th.  Get  a  voter’s  tag  and  save  the 
tag  for  me.” 

The  Americanization  Society  pro¬ 
vides  these  tags,  a  tag  for  every  voter. 

“I  Am  An  American. 

I  Voted.  Did  You? 

Wear  This  2  Days.  Help  Make 

The  Shirker  Conspicuous.” 

So  reads  one  tag.  “Believing  in  self 
government  I  voted.”  is  the  slogan  of 
another.  These  tags  are  sent  around 
to  the  different  schools  and  from  there 
taken  to  the  precincts  where  they  are 
distributed  by  specially  selected  chil¬ 
dren.  I  tell  you,  it  is  an  honor  to  give 
out  a  tag  to  every  man  who  has  an¬ 
swered  the  children’s  plea  and  shown 
that  he  is  a  real  American. 

The  day  after  election  is  a  very  ex¬ 
citing  day.  Then  the  tags  are  collected 
and  counted,  and  the  school  that  has 
collected  the  largest  number  of  tags  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils, 
receives  as  a  prize  a  silk  flag  with  gold 
fringe  and  a  staff.  The  second  prize  is 
a  smaller  flag  without  fringe  and  the 
third  prize  still  smaller,  with  neither 
staff  nor  fringe. 

But  all  is  not  yet  over.  There  is' still 
more  to  come  in  this  “voting  contest.” 
Each  boy  and  girl  in  the  schools  writes 
a  letter  or  an  essay,  telling  how  he  went 
from  house  to  house  urging  the  people 
to  register  and  vote,  the  instructive  or 
amusingthings  they  said;  or,  if  he  wishes, 
he  can  write  about  the  issues  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  and  the  results,  of  the  election. 
All  the  letters  are  read  aloud  in  each 
room  and  the  children  vote  as  to  which 
are  the  best  three.  The  Parents- 
Teachers  Association  decides  which  are 
the  best  three  of  the  whole  school  and 
then  the  Federation  of  School  Clubs 
picks  out  the  best  three  from  all  the 
schools.  And  a  great  honor  it  is  to  be 
the  boy  or  girl  whose  letter  or  essay  is 
thus  singled  out  as  the  best 


WINNING  A  PRIZE 
AND  MORE 

ORIZES  for  scholarship,  prizes  for 
essays,  prizes  for  plays,  honors  for 
high  marks — most  women’s  colleges 
abound  in  these — but  a  prize  for  health, 
just  plain  ordinary  health,  so  often 
neglected,  so  infinitely  valuable  in  the 
conflict  with  life — that  is  something 
different,  striking.  Mount  Holyoke 
College  has  such  a  prize,  the  Sarah 
Streeter  Cup.  It  isn’t  given  to  the  girl 
who  breaks  the  record  for  high  jumping 
or  who  makes  the  winning  basket-ball 
team  but  to  the  senior  who,  at  her  final 
physical  examination,  is  in  the  best 
physical  condition;  that  is,  to  the  girl 
who  has  at  her  command  a  well  de¬ 
veloped  muscular  strength  and  en¬ 
durance  and  a  firm  foundation  of  well¬ 
being.  We  are  apt  to  stress  the  mental 
equipment  with  which  a  girl  leaves  col¬ 
lege,  with  little  thought  for  her  physical 
equipment.  But  surely  in  the  rush  and 
tear  of  modern  life,  a  woman  needs  the 
resources  of  a  good  physique  upon 


which  to  draw  if  she  wishes  to  meet  the 
world  face  to  face  and  achieve  success. 

Perhaps  there  was  something  of  this 
in  Sarah  Streeter’s  mind,  when,  in  1914, 
she  established  the  Sarah  Streeter  Cup. 
She  was  an  athlete  herself  and  knew 
the  value  of  outdoor  exercise.  “To 
stimulate  interest  in  gymnastic  work 
and  athletics”  is  the  official  purpose  of 
the  Cup  and,  according  to  the  college 
authorities,  it  accomplishes  its  object. 
Not  that  any  girl  deliberately  sets  out 
to  win  the  Cup  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  isn’t  just  a  prize  entered  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  and  unknown  to  half  the  stu¬ 
dents.  The  winning  of  it  is  considered 
a  distinct  honor  and  the  girl  who  holds 
it  is  entered  in  the  annals  of  the  col¬ 
lege  mind  as  the  “winner  of  the  Sarah 
Streeter  Cup”.  Almost  any  Mount 
Holyoke  girl  you  meet  can  tell  you  on 
the  instant  the  winners  of  the  Cup  from 
1914  down. 

The  award  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  usual  gymnastic  tests  of  a  physical 
examination,  such  as  the  strength  of 
the  arms  and  back,  lung  expansion  and 
heart  action.  But  that  a  girl  ranks 
highest  in  these  tests  does  not  mean 
that  athletics  are  her  sole  end  and  ac- 
complishmnt  and  health,  her  only, 
asset.  Miss  Mildred  Fowler  Gignoux 
this  year’s  winner,  besides  playing  ten¬ 
nis,  basket-ball  and  hockey,  is  one  of 
the  editor  of  the  college  year  book; 
has  acted  in  several  plays;  has  served 
on  numerous  committees;  tutors  in 
both  the  French  and  English  Depart¬ 
ments,  and  has  distinguished  herself  in 
scholarship.  She  is  what  one  might 
call  an  “all-a-round  girl.” 
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Jim  had  gone  home  where  his  wife,  the  only  person  in  the  world 
who  was  not  afraid  of  him,  washed  the  blood  from  his  face 


BIG  JIM 


CALLAHAN 


By  Elizabeth  Cooper 

I  llustrated  by  F.  R  .  G  ruger 


'  T  TE  ARE  told  that  there  is  a  him  alone  to  do  his  work.  But  a  new 
lA  /  sPark  of  the  Divine  in  every  man  had  been  transferred  to  that  sec- 
iy  V  human  being  but  one  would  tion  of  the  Erie,  a  young  man  with  a 
j  be  compelled  to  delve  deep  to  German  name,  who  had  just  returned 

id  a  spark  of  his  Creator  in  the  person  from  France  and  who  felt  that  his  or- 
James  Callahan,  track  walker  for  the  ders  should  be  listened  to  with  respect, 
rie  road.  because  of  the  great  service  he  had 

In  New  York,  Jim  might  have  been  rendered  his  country  in  driving  an  am- 
lled  a  Socialist.  In  Mast  Hope,  they  munition  truck  “over  there.” 
id  he  was  “agin”  everything.  But  One  rainy  night,  about  a  month  after 
ey  understood  him  and  knew  that  Hartman  had  been  made  foreman,  the 
he  was  left  alone  and  allowed  to  talk  door  of  Branning’s  store  was  flung 
■ithout  opposition,  nothing  happened,  violently  open  and  Charley  Hanan, 
rnsequently,  in  respect  to  his  six  feet  another  trackman,  came  excitedly  into 
ur  and  his  pugilistic  tendencies,  he  the  room.  The  men,  who  were  slowly 
as  allowed  to  abuse  the  powers  that  preparing  to  start  for  their  homes, 
■.  to  his  heart’s  content,  from  the  looked  up  at  Charley’s  flushed  face  and, 
esident  of  the  United  States  and  the  feeling  that  there  was  going  to  be  some- 
-esident  of  the  Erie  down  to  the  track  thing  to  break  the  monotony  of  exist- 
reman.  No  one  argued  with  him.  ence,  settled  back  on  their  boxes  and 
re  men  listened  in  silence,  nodded  waited  for  the  news  they  could  see 
eir  heads  from  time  to  time  or  ex-  trembling  on  Charley’s  lips, 
ranged  surreptitious  glances  with  each  “Say,  what  do  you  think?”  he  said, 
her.  Being  careful  that  Jim  did  not  “There’s  been  a  fight  down  in  Jim’s 
tch  sight  of  those  same  glances.  cut!  Hartman  laid  Jim’s  head  open 
As  the  Buffalo  express  went  by,  with  a  crowbar,  and  he’s  give  him  his 
etty  ladies,  looking  from  the  windows  time.” 

the  Pullman,  saw  a  great  burly  No  one  spoke  for  a  moment. 

;ure  standing  by  the  side  of  the  lines,  “Did  Jim  kill  him?”  some  one  asked, 

pwering  up  at  them,  his  shaggy  eye-  As  no  one  could  imagine  a  fight,  with 
ows  nearly  covering  the  sullen  eyes  Jim  Callahan  coming  out  second,  they 
at  looked*  hatred  at  the  rich  people  naturally  supposed  that  he  had  killed 
|iing-  by,  the  bristly  red  moustache  a  man  who  had  dared  to  hit  him,  espe- 
■vering  a  mouth  that  was  often  twisted  ciallyonewho  had  been  cowardly  enough 
a  snarl  as  he  thought  of  the  ease  of  to  hit  him  with  an  iron  crowbar. 

■ose  people-in  their  comfortable  chairs,  “No.  Hartman  got  away,”  he  an- 
rile  he  had  to  walk  the  track  to  guard  swered. 

!.em.  And  the  ladies  turned  from  the  “How’d  it  happen?”  asked  Frank 
indow  with  a  shudder,  and  said,  Redding. 

■Vhat  a  brute!”  “Well,  I  was  going  with  Hartman  up 

Jim,  indeed,  had  one  overmastering  the  line  and  he  was  rubbering  around 
itred.  He  hated  the  people  who  rode  and  he  saw  Jim’s  shelter  over  the  side 
Pullmans.  To  him,  the  man  who  of  the  bank.  He  stopped  the  hand-car, 
de  by  in  the  Pullman  was  a  bloated,  and  went  down  and  Jim  was  settin’  in 
Kite  handed  aristocrat.  He  felt  for  there  having  his  smoke.  I  stayed  on 
m  what  the  people  of  the  Commune  the  car  fer  a  time,  then  I  heard  voices 
It  for  the  lords  and  ladies  at  the  time  gittin’  louder  and  went  down.  I  seed 
the  French  Revolution.  If  a  guil-  there  was  goin’  to  be  trouble  and  I 
tine  could  have  been  set  up  on  the  tried  to  tell  Hartman  that  Jim  was  all 
een  at  Mast  Hope,  he  would  have  right,  that  he  watched  his  track  all 
iven  a  tumbril,  and  filled  it  with  right,  but  Hartman  is  a  smart  Alec  and 
en  who  rode  in  Pullmans.  thinks  he  knows  it  all.  He  got  chesty 

For  five  years,  Jim  had  walked  the  and  said  no  man  would  set  in  a  shelter 
ack  and  would  quite  likely  have  while  he  was  foreman.  He  was  goin’ 
alked  it  for  another  five  years  or  until  to  put  a  stop  to  that  kind  of  work.  No 
ie  end  of  his  days,  if  a  new  track  fore-  man  could  soldier  on  his  job  so  long  as 
an  had  not  been  put  over  him.  The  he  was  boss!  He  talked  a  lot  and  Jim 
d  foreman  knew  his  surly  ways,  his  didn’t  say  nothin’  fer  a  time,  when 
ihting,  quarrelsome  nature  amd  left  Hartman  said  somethin’  about  the  lazy 


Irish,  and  Jim  got  up.  I  tried  to  git 
Hartman  away,  but  nothin’  doin.’  He 
was  feelin’  all  fired  puffed  up  and  had 
to  talk.  When  he  saw  Jim’s  big  body 
raise  up,  he  looked  at  him  a  minit  and 
then  he  said,  ‘Why  didn’t  you  go  across? 
They  needed  men  like  you!’  Jim  said, 
‘That’s  my  business.’  Hartman 
sneered,  ‘I  suppose  you  crept  behind 
your  wife’s  petticoats.’  Jim’s  face  got 
redder  than  his  hair  and  he  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  ‘Dutchie,  you  said  enough.’ 
That  word  ‘Dutchie’  made  Hartman 
mad  and  he  began  again.  ‘Oh,  I’ve 
heard  about  you,’  he  .said.  -  ‘You  don’t 
believe  in  fightin’  unless  you’re  full  of 
whiskey!’  ‘Oh,  don’t  I?’  said  Jim,  ‘I 
ain’t  full  of  whiskey  now  and  I’m  goin’ 
to  lick  Hell  out  of  you,  you  mangy 
little  runt.’  And  he  started  for  Hart¬ 
man.  Hartman  backed  off,  then  bent 
over  quick  and  picked  up  a  bar  that 
was  layin’  there  and  as  Jim  reached 
for  him  he  hit  him  over  the  head  with  it. 
Jim  fell  like  an  ox  and  we  started  fer 
our  car.  I  thought  Jim  was  done  fer, 
but  not  he.  He  got  up  in  a  minit  and 
started  after  us  up  the  bank,  the  blood 
runnin’  down  his  face  and  him  looking 
awful.  I’ve  heerd  tell  about  wild  ani¬ 
mals  but  no  wild  animal  ever  looked 
like  Jim  Callahan  did  then.  Hartman 
was  scared  plumb  to  death  and  he 
jumped  on  the  car  and  started  it, 
hardly  givin’  me  time  to  climb  on.  We 
was  nearly  up  to  the  bend  before  Jim 
got  up  thtf  bank  and  we  slowed  down 
when  Hartman  seen  that  Jim  couldn’t 
catch  us.  Jim  stood  shakin’  his  fist 
and  yellin’, ‘I’ll  git  you’,  and  swearing 
something  awful.  Hartman  seed  he 
was  safe  and  he  yelled  back,  ‘I  give 
you  your  time!  Git  out  of  this!  The 
Erie  don’t  want  you !  Don’t'  ever  let 
me  see  you  on  this  track  agin!’  Then 
we  flew  around  the  curve  and  I  took 
Pete  Blake  down  to  take  Jim’s  place.” 

The  men  looked  at  each  other  and 
some  of  them  laughed. 

“Pete  Blake!”  one  said,  amazement 
in  his  voice.  “Say,  Hartman’s  green. 
He  won’t  stop  in  the  shelter  to  have  a 
pipe.  He’ll  live  there!  Why  didn’t 
you  tell  him  about  Pete?” 

Charley  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“It’s  none  of  my  business,”  he  replied. 
“You  can’t  tell  Hartman  nothin’.  He 
knows  it  all  hisself.” 

“But  he  don’t  know  .  Pete  or  he 
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wouldn’t  give  him  the 
only  bad  cut  from  here 
to  Jersey  City.” 

“Well,  he’ll  learn.” 

The  men  Started  for 
the  door  as  Mr.  Bran- 
ning  began  to  close  the 
store.  One  of  the  men 
turned  and  said  to 
Charley. 

“Hartman  won’t  be 
long  with  us  if  he  puts 
a  man  like  Pete  to 
watching  the  bad 
places.  There’ll  be  an 
accident  and  he’ll  git 
canned.” 

“Here’s  hopin’,”  an¬ 
swered  Charley  as  he 
started  towards  home 
to  tell  the  exciting 
news  to  his  wife. 

In  the  meantime, 
Jim  had  gone  to  the 
little  yellow  house  by 
the  river,  where  his 
wife,  the  only  person 
in  the  world  who  was 
not  afraid  of  him, 
washed  the  blood  from 
his  face  and  tried  to 
pacify  him.  She  did 
succeed  in  binding  up 
his  -wound  but  success 
did  not  crown  her  ef¬ 
forts  to  calm  him.  He 
walked  up  and  down 
the  little  kitchen 
swearing,  saying  over 
and  over  again,  “I’ll 
git  him!  I’ll  git  him! 
If  I  wait  a  hundred 
years,  I’ll  git  him!” 

Then  he  would  roll 
out  oaths  that  made 
even  Maggie,  who  was 
used  to  him,  shudder. 

“Knocked  me  down, 
and  I  didn’t  have  a 
chance  to  hit  back. 
First  time  a  man  can 
say  he  ever  put  Jim 
Callahan  on  his  back. 
I’ll  fix  him.  Throwed 
in  my  face  that  I 
didn’t  go  across  and 
fight.  Said  I  couldn’t 
fight  unless  I  was  full 
of  whiskey.  I’ll  show 
him!” 


His  wife  tried  to 
soothe  him.  “Never 
mind  Jim.  Don’t  worry 
about  it.  The  boss 
willsendhim  somewhere’s  else.  You  bin 
a  good  man  and  every  one  knows  it. 
They’ll  take  you  back  on  the  road. 
They  won’t  let  a  good  man  like  you  go.” 

Jim  paused  and  looked  at  his  wife. 

“Take  me  back?  Yes  they  will! 
I’ve  finished  with  the  Erie.  I’ve  walked 
their  track  fer  the  last  time.  Rotten 
road,  run  by  a  lot  of  rich  men.  I  hate 
’em,  hate  ’em  all.  When  I  see  the 
express  trains  go  by  in  the  mornings 
with  their  long  string  of  Pullmans  and 
know  there’s  a  lot  of  rich  men  lyin’ 
there  sleepin’,  I  feel  sometimes,  I’d  like 
to  roll  a  rock  on  the  lines  and  send  them 
all  to  Hell!  They’re  ridin’  soft  and 


Jim  was  caught  in  the  mass  and  went  rolling  over  and 
over  until  he  lay  panting  and  gasping  across  the  tracks 


I’m  standin’  by  in  the  rain  seein’  that 
nothin’  happens  to  ’em,  and  they  got 
big  homes  and  soft  beds  and  fine  food 
and  rich  clothes  and  I  git  only  three 
fifty  fer  my  night’s  work.  It  ain’t 
right,  Maggie!  I’m  just  as  good  as 
they  are  and  my  body  is  just  as  fine  as 
theirs’.  Why  should  I  be  standin’  by 
in  the  cold  and  rain  and  they  ridin’  by 
in  the  Pullmans  ?” 

“Never  mind.  Jimmie,”  said  Maggie, 
who  saw  that  Jim  was  getting  off  on  his 
hobby.  “You  don’t  need  to  work  for 
the  Erie.  You  won’t  need  to  watch  the 
Pullmans  go  by  no  more.  Luxton 
wants  men  in  the  woods  and  he  pays 


good  wages.  Up  in  the  woods,  y 
won’t  see  the  trains  go  by.  Then  y 
won’t  think  of  the  rich  men  no  more 
“Just  hear  me,  Maggie!”  Jim  turn 
to  her  with  blazing  eyes.  “If  the  pre 
dent  of  the  Erie,  if  Underwood  hiss 
came  to  me  on  his  bended  knees  a 
asked  me  to  go  back,  I’d  never  wc 
another  day  fer  that  blasted  road.  Th 
cut  kin  fall  in,  fer  all  o’  me!  I’d  j 
sit  by  and  laugh  if  they  had  a  wreck 
there.  I’d  like  to  see  it.  I’d  like  ' 
see  them  fat,  soft  men  in  their  Pullm;  ■ 
go  over  the  bank.  I  wouldn’t  hold  1 
my  little  finger  to  save  ’em.”  And  : 
shook  his  great  hand  in  Maggie’s  fa 
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Maggie  took  him  by  the  arm  and  led 
lim  into  the  bedroom. 

“That’s  all  right,  Jimmie,”  she  said 
n  the  tone  one  uses  to  a  spoiled  child. 
‘That’s  all  right.  You  go  to  sleep  now 
md  you’ll  feel  different  in  the  mornin’.” 

The  next  day  it  rained,  a  steady  per¬ 
sistent  rain.  Jim  wandered  around  the 
rouse  for  a  time,  then  went  to  the  store 
— themeeting-placeofthemenwho  were 
lot  working.  No  one  dared  to  broach 
he  subject  of  his  discharge  to  him  but 
hey  all  looked  with  interest  at  the 
randage  which  showed  below  Jim’s  old 
rat.  Luxton,  the  man  who  was  getting 
)ut  props  for  the  Scranton  mines,  said: 
Jim,  do  you  want  to  come  with  me? 
’m  losing  Farrell  and  need  a  man.” 
Jim  grunted,  his  only  reply. 

Luxton,  who  was  a  stranger  in  the 
rlace  and  did  not  know  Jim’s  peculiari- 
ies,  said  again:  “I  hear  you  got  your 
ime.  If  they  don’t  take  you  back,  you 
an  come  with  me  if  you  want  to.” 

Jim  turned  on  him. 

“If  they  won’t  take  me  back,  ye  say? 
3o  you  suppose  I’d  go  back?  No.  I 
jot  enough  of  the  Erie!  I’ll  never  walk 
mother  foot  of  their  track.  I’ve 
vatched  that  cut  fer  five  years,  and  it’s 
ive  years  too  long.  I’m  through.  Yes, 
’ll  come  wit  ye.  I’m  goin’  to  be  a 
umber  jack,  I  ain’t  a  railroad  man  no 
onger.  When  do  you  want  me?” 

“As  soon  as  the  rain  stops.  Got  a 
ot  of  props  must  get  out  at  once.” 

“All  right!”  He  was  quiet  for  a 
aoment.  “Yes,  I’ll  come,”  he  said, 
le  went  to  the  door  and  watched  the 
ain  falling  outside.  As  he  stood  there 
le  heard  the  name  of  Pete  Blake  men- 
ioned  by  one  of  the  men  and  turned  so 
hat  he  could  hear  the  conversation. 

“Hartman’s  put  Blake  in  Jim’s  place 
er  good.  I’ll  bet  he  won’t  do  much 
.atching  if  the  rain  keeps  on.  Pete’s 
Ike  a  cat,  he  don’tlike water.” 

The  men  laughed,  then  one 
aid:  “The  rain’s  bad  fer  the 
ut.  He  ought  to  have  a  good 
lan  up  there.  There’siikely  to 
eabig  slide  if  this  keeps  on.” 

Jim  turned.  “Hope  to  God 
nere  is!  Hope  one  morning 
le  express  goes  over  the  bank, 
d  like  to  see  that  big  rock 
t  the  bend  come  down  and 
end  the  whole  damn  train 
ver  into  the  river.  I  would- 
't  hold  out  my  hand  to  help 
m.  I’m  glad  I’ve  done  my 
ist  trick  in  watching  that  cut 
p  make  it  safe  fer  a  lot  of  rich 
ren  sleepin’  soft  in  their  Pufl- 
lans.” 

No  one  answered  him  and 
i  a  few  moments  he  opened 

he  door  and  went  out. 
***** 

It  rained  all  that  day  and 
he  next  and  at  night  the 
uiet  rain  turned  into  a  wild, 
lustering  storm.  The  wind 
lew  and  the  water  came  down 
a  torrents.  Jim  wandered 
round  the  house  or  stood  by 
he  window  watching  the 
heets  of  water  dash  against 
he  panes.  He  could  not  sit 
till,  could  not  read  his  favorite 


Elizabeth  Cooper 

paper,  kept  lighting  and  relighting  his 
pipe.  Maggie  scolded  him  for  using 
so  many  matches  and  he  showed  his 
preoccupation  by  making  no  angry  re¬ 
joinder  to  her  complaining.  Finally, 
about  ten  o’clock  he  flung  himself  into 
his  bed.  But  he  could  not  sleep.  Maggie 
lay  quietly  by  his  side ,  only  rousing 
once  in  a  while  as  Jim’s  incessant  turn¬ 
ing  and  tossing  disturbed  her. 

At  last,  it  seemed  that  Jim  had  de¬ 
cided  something.  He  lay  quietly, 

watching  Maggie.  When  her  even 
breathing  told  him  that  she  was  asleep, 
he  slipped  out  of  bed  and,  stealthily 
picking  up  his  clothes,  went  into  the 
kitchen.  He  went  to  the  window  and 
looked  out  at  the  rain,  listened  to  the 
■wind,  then  muttered  something  under 
his  breath  about,  “Pete  Blake,  the 
drunken  Joafer”,  and  began  dressing. 
He  found  his  rain  coat  and  his  storm 
Hat ;  lighted  his  lantern  and  looked  into 
his  pocket  to  see  if  he  had  any  of  the 
torpedoes  with  wdiich  the  track  men 
warn  the  engine  driver  of  a  danger  ahead 
on  the  line.  He  went  to  the  corner 
where  he  kept  his  tools  and  took  up  a 
heavy  crow-bar;  then,  waiting  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  see  if  he  had  disturbed  Maggie, 
he  quietly  opened  the  door  and  went 
out  into  the  night.  The  storm  wTas 
worse  than  he  had  thought  and  he  was 
nearly  blown  from  his  feet  as  he  passed 
the  shelter  of  thg  house.  The  rain 
came  down  in  floods  and  he  was  wet 
to  the  skin  before  he  was  on  the  tracks. 

Jim  made  his  way  against  the  wind 
up  the  familiar  track  of  iron,  muttering 
to  himself,  cursing  the  railroad,  the 
officials,  and  especially  Hartman  who 
had  no  more  sense  than  to  put  a  man 
like  Pete  Blake  to  guard  a  bad  cut  in 
the  rainy  season.  As  he  drew  near  the 
cut  he  began  to  look  for  Blake’s  lantern. 
It  was  not  to  be  seen.  Jim  sneered, 


“NONE  SO  WISE” 

'Y'OU,  who  read  “None  So  Old,”  the  re- 
markable  story  of  Theodocia  Pearce  in 
the  January  Number,  saw  in  it  a  fresh,  fine 
understanding  of  common,  beautiful  reali¬ 
ties  of  American  life.  We  have  not  been 
so  stirringly  affected  by  a  piece  of  short 
fiction  since  the  manuscript  of  “Mother” 
by  Kathleen  Norris  first  came  our  way. 

Miss  Pearce’s  story  was  the  first  of  a 
series  concerning  the  members  of  the 
Knight  family,  their  adventures  and  mis¬ 
adventures,  joys  and  sorrow's,  typical  of 
all  of  us  in  the  normal  world  of  common 
American  life.  The  second  story,  “None 
So  Young,”  appeared  in  the  February 
Number. 

The  third  story  wall  appear  in  May. 
There  wall  be  more  to  follow.  They  rise 
in  interest  and  quality  to  the  final  one, 
“None  So  Useless,”  a  noble  picture  of  the 
justified  mother  and  her  touching  happi¬ 
ness  over  the  evident  results  of  her  devo¬ 
tion  and  self  sacrifice. 


“Pete’s  asleep  somewhere,  warm  and 
comfortable.  Let  him  sleep!  What  do 
I  care  fer  this  old  road?  If  there’s  a 
wreck,  it’ll  learn  ’em  somethin’.  And 
Hartman’ll  git  his.  He’s  bin  told 
Pete’s  no  good  but  he  knows  it  all. 
Let  it  come!  I  hope  it  will,  then  Hart- 
man’ll  git  his.” 

Jim  walked  up  and  down  the  track 
where  the  rocks  on  one  side  nearly 
hung  over  the  rails  and  where  the  roar¬ 
ing  of  the  river  could  be  heard  below 
the  steep  embankment  on  the  other 
side.  The  wdnd  blew  his  rain  coat  open 
and  it  flapped  and  weaved  around  his 
wet  legs.  The  rain  ran  down  his  neck 
in  little  torrents  and  dashed  into  his 
face  until  at  times  he  w'as  nearly  blinded. 
Still  he  persistently  walked  up  and 
down  the  line,  stopping  from  time  to 
time  to  hold  his  lantern  aloft  so  that 
he  could  study  the  rocks  above  him. 
Each  time  he  came  to  the  end  of  the 
cut  he  said  to  himself  “I’ll  go  home! 
It  ain’t  my  business!”  but  he  did  not. 
He  turned  and  walked  slowly  back  over 
the  road  wTay.  As  he  paced  up  and 
dowm  his  beat,  each  time  he  came  to 
a  certain  place  he  instinctively  looked 
up  at  a  great  rock  above  him.  At  last 
daylight  came  and  began  to  outline 
the  trees,  then  as  the  light  became 
stronger  he  could  distinguish  objects 
along  the  wray,  and  he  stopped  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  wTatch  the  river  which  was 
rushing  madly  dowm  below. 

He  started  back,  saying  for  the  last 
time,  “I’ll  go  home  now,  it  ain’t  none 
of  my  business  anyhow.”  But  as  he 
passed  the  dangerous  place  he  threw  a 
glance  at  the  great  stone  above  him, 
and  stopped  short.  His  eyes,  studying 
that  wall  above  him  for  the  last  five 
years,  had  grown  to  know  every  inch 
of  it.  Every  object  was  as  familiar  to 
him  as  was  the  placing  of  the  furniture 
in  the  little  kitchen  at  home. 
As  he  looked  at  the  rock,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  it  was  a 
little  below  its  usual  position. 
The  scrub  oak  that  grew  above 
it  was  farther  away.  He 
studied  it  intently  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Then  he  said  under 
his  breath,  “It’s  movin’.  By 
God,  it’s  movin’!” 

He  stood  there,  seemingly 
too  paralyzed  to  move.  Then 
he  heard  the  singing  of  the  rails 
that  told  him  the  express  was 
coming — that  long  train  of 
Pullmans  carrying  the  rich 
men  he  hated,  to  the  city; 
There  seemed  to  be  a  move¬ 
ment  of  the  earth  around  the 
rock  and  with  his  railroad 
man’s  knowledge  he  knew  that 
the  vibration  of  the  train 
would  bring  that  rock  on  the 
rails. 

That  spark  of  the  Divine 
which  is  in  all  men  was  fanned 
into  flame.  Jim  forgot  his 
hatred  of  the  Erie;  his  battle 
against  the  rich  men  who  rode 
in  trains  while  he  walked  in 
the  rain;  his  vengeance  against 
Hartman,  whom  he  knew 
would  lose  his  job  if  there  was 
an  accident  on  his  section. 
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He  only  remembered  that  the  train  was 
coming,  carrying  its  load  of  sleeping 
people  and  that  if  the  rock  came  down 
the  train  would  be  hurled  into  the 
river  below.  With  one  bound,  Jim 
started  up  the  hill.  As  the  train  came 
on,  he  could  feel  the  ground  quiver 
beneath  him  and  he  sprang  in  front  of 
the  great  pile  of  stone  and  sticking  his 
iron  bar  into  the  earth  before  it,  he 
threw  all  of  his  weight  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  against  the  bar.  He 
dimly  realized  that  if  the  rock  went,  he 
also  must  go  in  front  of  the  engine  but, 
whatever  happened  to  him,  that  rock 
must  be  held  until  those  Pullmans 
passed.  As  the  train  swept  around  the 
curve,  the  earth  trembled  and  Jim 
threw  more  of  his  weight  against  the 
bar  until  the  muscles  in  his  arms  swelled 
and  the  veins  in  his  neck  seemed  to  be 
bursting.  He  kept  saying  to  himself 
“I  can’t  hold  it!  I  can’t  hold  it,  but 
God!  I  must!"  He  strained  and  strained 
and  the  rock  held  until  the  last  car 
passed.  Then  Jim  jumped  to  one  side 
as  the  tons  of  earth  and  small  rocks  and 
bushes  were  hurled  down  the  hill. 
Jim  was  caught  in  the  mass  and  went 
rolling  over  and  over  until  he  lay  panting 
and  gasping  across  the  tracks.  The 


great  boulder  that  had  been  the  cause 
of  all  the  trouble,  bounced  and  bounded 
and  finally  slid  over  the  embankment 
to  the  river  down  below. 

Jim  lay  there  for  a  while,  only  half 
conscious,  then,  after  a  time,  he  gasped 
and  sat  up,  felt  his  arms,  tried  to 
straighten  his  back  and  slowly,  with 
many  groans  and  curses,  stood  up.  He 
looked  at  the  damage  around  him  then 
up  the  track  where  a  figure  could  be 
dimly  seen  coming  his  way.  He  said, 
“There’s  Pete  now!  The  express  woke 
him,  I  suppose.  Well,  it’s  up  to  him  to 
send  word  about  this.”  As  the  figure 
came  nearer,  Jim  walked  away  and 
stepped  behind  some  bushes  until  Pete 
passed  him.  Then  he  went  towards  the 
village  in  the  distance. 

As  he  entered  the  bedroom  of  his 
house,  Maggie  turned  and  half  opened 
her  eyes.  Seeing  Jim  in  his  usual  work¬ 
ing  clothes,  coming  home  about  the 
usual  time,  she  opened  her  eyes  a  little 
wider  and  said: 

“Why,  Jimmie,  you  bin  workin  ? 
You  told  me - ” 

Jim  turned  away  from  her.  He  had 
said  he  would  never  again  work  for  the 
Erie.  No  one  must  know  what  he  had 
done.  He  was  ashamed  of  it.  No  one 


must  ever  know  that  he  had  risked  his 
life;  that  he  had  stood  in  front  of  that 
rock  when  it  meant  death  to  him  if  his 
great  arms  and  back  could  not  hold  it 
in  place  long  enough  to  allow  the  train 
to  pass.  These  thoughts  did  not  take 
concrete  form  in  Jim’s  mind  because  he 
was  not  a  thinking  animal.  He  was 
just  a  great  big,  quarrelsome,  bad-tem¬ 
pered  Irishman  with  a  grievance  against 
the  world.  But  deep  down  within  his 
heart  was  that  workman’s  loyalty  to 
his  job,  that  something  planted  by  the 
Creator  that  makes  the  laboring  man 
do  his  work,  not  for  the  day’s  pay,  but. 
because  it  is  his  work  and  he  must  do 
it,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  It  is  the 
God  in  him  that  is  stronger  than  the 
man. 

But  Jim  Callahan  did  not  realize 
this.  He  did  not  realize  that  in  a  few 
moments  he  had  justified  his  thirty- 
five  years  of  existence.  He  only  knew 
that  he  had  said  he  would  never  walk 
the  Erie  tracks  again,  that  he  would  not 
raise  his  little  finger  to  save  from  death 
the  men  riding  by  in  the  Pullmans  and 
now  that  he  had  done  it,  he  was  ashamed 
and  turned  fiercely  on  Maggie  saying: 

“Workin’?  Hell,  no!  I  bin  playin’ 
peanuckle  in  Branning’s  back  room!” 


BEATING  THE  GODS 

By  Benjamin  De  Casseres 

OF  ALL  the  panaceas  for  human  ills,  the  two 
that  have  never  been  tried  are  Pity  and 
Humor. 

Not  Pity  in  its  mawkish,  sentimental  sense  or 
Humor  in  its  Charlie  Chaplin  sense  but  Pity  of  the 
brain  as  well  as  of  the  heart. 

Pity  of  the  brain  is  tolerance,  understanding, 
conviviality  with  the  rest  of  the  human  race. 

Humor  is  the  grin  of  the  imagination:  the  per¬ 
ception  of  the  non-importance  of  the  little  worries 
of  the  day;  an  instantaneous  perception  of  the 
humorous  side  of  the  fight  with  the  janitor. 

Tolerance  of  the  heart  and  brain  and  your  funny- 
bone  always  shining  through  your  mind's  eye — if 
each  one  of  us  could  make  a  creed  out  of  this,  it 
would  bring  us  near  to  the  millennium — not  the 
foolish  millennium  of  perfection  or  the  millennium 
of  parlor  Bolshevists  but  the  millennium  of  Good 
Nature  and  Humanity. 

The  problems  of  the  human  race  are  too  great  for 
any  one  of  us  to  wrestle  with.  None  of  us  is  a 
Hercules. 

But  there  is  something  greater  than  the  actual 
solution  of  these  problems  and  that  is,  the  art  ot 
meeting  them  with  tolerance  and  a  smile. 

It  is  said  the  gods  of  our  lives  laugh;  had  they  a 
little  more  pity,  they  would  be  as  perfect  as  we  d 
wish  anything. 

Why  can  we  not  beat  the  gods  at  their  own  game 
— with  Pity  and  Humor? 
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After  ail  nothing  except 


“THE  LOST 
3EAUTIFULNESS” 


I,  weh!  How  it  shines  the 
beautifulness!”  exulted  Han- 
neh  Hayyeh  over  her  newly 
painted  kitchen.  She  cast  a 
fnce  full  of  worship  and  adoration  at 
picture  of  her  son  in  uniform, 
ies  like  her  own,  shining  with  eager- 
1  s,  with  joy  of  life  looked  back  at  her. 

Aby  will  not  have  to  shame  him- 
'<  to  come  back  to  his  old  home,” 
t  rejoiced,  clapping  her  hands — hands 

>  tered  from  the  paint-brush  and  cal¬ 
led  from  rough  toil.  “Now  he’ll 
1  able  to  invite  all  the  grandest 
tnds  he  made  in  the  army.” 

he  smell  of  the  paint  was  heavy, 

>  she  inhaled  it  in  huge  draughts  of 
jden  beauty.  For  weeks  she  had 
1  amed  of  it  and  felt  in  each  tin  of 
>;at  that  she  was  able  to  buy,  in 
‘‘h  stroke  of  the  brush,  the  ecstasy 
'loving  service  for  the  son  she  idol- 
zl. 

-ver  since  she  first  began  to  wash 
r  fine  silks  and  linens  for  Mrs.  Pres- 
long  ago.  it  has  been  Hanneh 
icyeh’s  ambition  to  have  a  white¬ 
ned  kitchen  exactly  like  the  one  in 
i  old  Stuyvesant  Square  mansion. 

Vy  her  own  kitchen  was  a  dream  conte 

ife. 

lanneh  Hayyeh  ran  into  her  hus¬ 


band,  a  stoop-should¬ 
ered,  care-crushed 
man,  who  was  lean¬ 
ing  against  the  bed, 
his  swollen  feet  out¬ 
stretched,  counting 
the  pennies  that 
totalled  his  day’s 
earnings. 

‘‘Jake  Saffransky!” 
she  cried  excitedly. 

“You  got  to  come  in 
and  give  a  look  on 
my  painting  before 
you  go  to  sleep.” 

“Oi,  let  me  alone. 

Give  me  only  a  rest.” 

Too  intoxicated 
with  the  joy  of  achievement  to  take  "no” 
for  an  answer,  she  dragged  him  into  the 
doorway.  “Nu?  How  do  you  like  it? 
Do  I  know  wrhat  beautiful  is?” 

‘‘But  how  much  money  did  you  spend 
out  on  that  paint?” 

"It  was  my  own  money,”  she  said, 
wiping  the  perspiration  off  her  face 
with  a  corner  of  her  apron.  “Every 
penny  I  earned  myself  from  the  extra 
washing.” 

"But  you  had  ought  to  save  it  up 
for  the  bad  times.  What’ll  you  do 
when  the  cold  weather  starts  in  and 


"  1  gotnotime.  The  minutes 
is  money,"  he  said,  extending 
a  daw-like  hand  for  the  rent 


the  pushcart  will  not  wheel  itself  out?” 

“I  save  and  pinch  enough  for  my¬ 
self.  This  I  done  in  honor  for  my  son. 
I  want  my  Aby  to  lift  up  his  head  in  the 
world.  I  want  him  to  be  able  to 
invite  even  the  President  from  Amer¬ 
ica  to  his  home  and  not  shame  himself.” 

“You’d  pull  the  bananas  off  a  blind 
man’s  pushcart  to  bring  to  your  Aby. 
You  know  nothing  from  holding  tight 
to  a  dollar  and  saving  a  penny  to  a 
penny  like  poor  people  should.” 

“What  do  I  got  from  living  if  I 
can’t  have  a  little  beautifulness  in  my 
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TT  WAS  only  a  few  years  ago 
A  that  the  author  of  this  story 
came  to  this  country,  an  immi¬ 
grant,  one  burning  with  zealous 
ambition  and  determination. 
What  she  saw  here  affected  her 
sodeeply  thatshe  learned  English 
in  order  to  put  her  impressions 
before  the  people  of  America. 
To-day  she  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  interpreters  of  the  life  and 
thoughts  of  her  people  as  they 
appear  in  their  new  environment. 


life?  Shining  up  the  house  for  Aby 
is  my  only  pleasure.” 

“Yah,  but  it  ain’t  your  house.  It’s 
the  landlord’s.” 

“Don’t  I  live  in  it?  I  soak  in  pleas¬ 
ure  from  every  inch  of  my  kitchen. 
Why,  I  could  kiss  the  grand  white 
color  on  the  walls.  It  lights  up  my 
eyes  like  sunshine  in  the  room.” 

Her  glance  traveled  from  the  newly- 
painted  walls  to  the  geranium  on  the 
window-sill,  and  back  to  her  husband’s 
face. 

“Jake!”  she  cried,  shaking  him, 
“ain’t  you  got  eyes?  How  can  you 
look  on  the  way  it  dances,  the  beauti¬ 
fulness  from  every  corner,  and  not 
jump  in  the  air  from  happiness?” 

“I’m  only  thinking  on  the  money 
you  spent  out  on  the  landlord’s  house. 
Look  only  on  me!  I’m  black  from 
worry,  but  no  care  lays  on  your  head. 
It  only  dreams  itself  in  you  how  to 
make  yourself  for  an  American  and  lay 
in  every  penny  you  got  on  fixing  out  the 
house  like  the  rich.” 

“  T  ’M  sick  of  living  like  a  pig  with  my 

i  nose  to  the  earth,  all  the  time  only 
pinching  and  scraping  for  bread  and 
rent.  So  long  my  Aby  is  with  America 
I  want  to  make  myself  for  an  American. 
I  could  tear  the  stars  out  from  heaven 
for  my  Aby’s  wish.” 

Her  sunken  cheeks  were  flushed  and 
her  eyes  glowed  with  light  as  she  gazed 
about  her. 

“When  I  see  myself  around  the 
house,  how  I  fixed  it  up  with  my  own 
hands,  I  forget  I’m  only  a  nobody. 
It  makes  me  feel  I’m  also  a  person 
like  Mrs.  Preston.  It  lifts  me  with 
high  thoughts.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  marry  yourself  to 
a  millionaire?  You  always  want  to 
make  yourself  like  Mrs.  Preston  who 
got  millions  laying  in  the  bank.” 

“But  Mrs.  Preston  does  make  me 
feel  that  I’m  alike  with  her,”,  returned 
Hanneh  Hayeh  proudly.  “Don’t  she 
talk  herself  out  to  me  like  I  w'as  her 
friend?  Mrs.  Preston  says  this  war  is 
to  give  everybody  a  chance  to  lift  up 
his  head  like  a  person.  It  is  to  bring 
together  the  people  on  top  who  got 
everything  and  the  people  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  who  got  nothing.  She’s  been 
telling  me  about  a  new  word — democ¬ 
racy.  It  got  me  on  fire.  Democracy 
means  that  everybody  in  America  is 
going  to  be  with  everybody  alike.” 

“Och!  Stop  your  dreaming  out  of 
your  head.  Close  up  your  mouth  from 
your  foolishness.  Women  got  long 
hair  and  small  brains,”  he  finished, 
muttering  as  he  went  to  bed. 

At  the  busy  gossiping  hour  of  the 
following  morning,  when  the  butcher 
shop  was  crowded  with  women  in 
dressing  sacks  and  wrappers  covered 
over  with  shawls,  Hannah  Hayyeh 
elbowed  her  way  into  the  clamorous 
babel  of  her  neighbors. 

“What  are  you  so  burning?  What 
are  you  so  flaming?” 

“She’s  ahvays  on  fire  with  the  win¬ 
ders  of  her  son.” 

“The  whole  world  must  stop  still  to 
listen  to  what  news  her  son  writes  to 
her.” 


“The  Lost  Beautifulness'' 

The  voice  of  her  neighbors  rose  from 
every  corner,  but  Hanneh  Hayyeh, 
deaf  to  all,  projected  herself  forward. 

“What  are  you  pushing  yourself  so 
wild?  You  ain’t  going  to  get  your 
meat  first.  Ain’t  it,  Mr.  Sopkin,  all 
got  to  wait  their  turn?” 

Mr.  Sopkin  glanced  up  in  the  midst 
of  cutting  apart  a  quarter  of  meat. 
He  wiped  his  knife  on  his  greasy  apron 
and  leaned  across  the  counter. 

“Nu?  Hanneh  Hayyeh?”  His  rud¬ 
dy  face  beamed.  “Have  you  another 
letter  from  little  Aby  in  France?  What 
good  news  have  you  got  to  tell  us?” 

“No — it’s  not  a  letter,”  she  retorted, 
with  a  gesture  of  impatience.  “The 
good  news  is  that  I  got  done  with 
the  painting  of  my  kitchen — and  you 
all  got  to  come  and  give  a  fook  how 
it  shines  in  my  house  like  in  a  palace.” 

Mr.  Sopkin  resumed  cutting  the 
meat. 

“Oi,  weh!”  clamored  Hanneh  Hayyeh, 
with  feverish  breathlessness.  “Stop 
with  your  meat  already  and  quick 
come.  The  store  ain’t  going  to  run 
away  from  you!  It  will  take  only  a 
minute.  With  one  step  you  are  up¬ 
stairs  in  my  house.”  She  flung  out 
her  hands.  “And  everybody  got  to 
come  along.” 

“Do  you  think  I  can  make  a  living 
from  looking  on  the  wonders  you  turn 
over  in  your  house?”  remonstrated  the 
butcher  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

“Making  money  ain’t  everything  in 
life.  My  new-painted  kitchen  will 
light  up  your  heart  with  joy.” 

Seeing  that  Mr.  Sopkin  still  made  no 
move,  she  began  to  coax  and  wheedle, 
w'oman-fashion.  “Oi,  wreh!  Mr.  Sop¬ 
kin!  Don’t  be  so  mean.  Come  only. 
Your  customers  ain’t  going  to  run 
awray  from  you.  If  they  do,  they  only 
got  to  come  back,  because  you  ain’t 
a  skinner.  You  weigh  the  meat 
honest.” 

How  could  Mr.  Sopkin  resist  such 
seductive  flattery? 

“Hanneh  Hayyeh!”  he  laughed. 
“You’re  crazy  up  in  the  air,  but  no¬ 
body  can  say  ‘no’  to  any  thing  you  take 
into  your  head.” 

He  tossed  his  knife  dowm  on  the 
counter.  “Everybody!”  he  called,  “let 
us  do  her  the  pleasure  and  give  a  look 
on  w'hat  she  got  to  show  us.” 

OI,  w'eh!  I  ain’t  got  no  time,” 
protested  one.  “I  left  my  baby 
alone  in  the  house  locked  in.” 

“And  I  left  a  pot  of  eating  on  the 
stove  boiling.  It  must  be  all  burned 
awray  by  this  time.” 

“But  you  all  got  time  to  stand 
around  here  and  chatter  like  a  box  of 
monkeys,  for  hours,”  admonished  Mr. 
Sopkin.  “This  will  only  take  a  minute. 
You  knowr  Hanneh  Hayyeh.  We  can’t 
tear  ourselves  away  from  her  till  we 
do  what  wills  itself  in  her  mind.” 

Protesting  and  gesticulating,  they 
all  followed  Mr.  Sopkin  as  Hanneh 
Hayyeh  led  t  he  way.  When  she  opened 
the  door  there  were  exclamations  of 
wonder  and  joy:  “Oi!  Oi!”  and  “Ay! 
Ay!  Takeh!  Takeh!” 

“Gold  is  shining  from  every  corner!” 
“Like  for  a  holiday!” 


“You  don’t  need  to  light  up  the  gas, 
so  it  shines!” 

“I  wish  I  could  only  have  it  so 
grand!” 

“You  ain’t  got  worries  on  your  head, 
so  it  lays  in  your  mind  to  make  it  so 
fancy.” 

Mr.  Sopkin  stood  with  mouth  open, 
stunned  with  wonder  at  the  transfor¬ 
mation.  Hanneh  Hayyeh  shook  him 
by  the  sleeve  exultantly.  “Nu?  Why 
ain’t  you  saying  something?” 

“Grand  ain’t  the  word  for  it!  What 
a  w'hiteness!  And  what  a  cleanness! 
It  tears  the  eyes  out  from  the  head! 
Such  a  tenant  the  landlord  ought  to 
give  out  a  medal  or  let  dowm  the  rent 
free.  I  saw'  the  rooms  before  and  I 
see  them  now.  What  a  difference  from 
one  house  to  another.” 

“Ain’t  you  coming  in?”  Hanneh 
Hayyeh  besought  her  neighbors. 

“God  from  the  world!  To  step  with 
our  feet  on  this  new  painted  floor?” 

“Shah!”  said  the  butcher,  taking  off 
his  apron  and  spreading  it  on  the  floor. 
“You  can  all  give  a  step  on  my  apron. 
It’s  dirty  anyhow'.” 

They  crowded  in  on  the  outspread 
apron  and  vied  with  one  another  in 
their  words  of  praise. 

“N/f  AY  you  live  to  see  your  son  mar- 
1V1  riedfrom  this  kitchen,  and  may 
we  all  be  invited  to  the  wedding.” 

“May  you  five  to  eat  here  cake  and 
wine  on  the  feasts  of  your  grandchild¬ 
ren.” 

“May  you  have  the  luck  to  get  rich 
and  move  from  here  into  your  own 
bought  house.” 

“Amen!”  breathed  Hanneh  Hayyeh 
“May  we  all  forget  from  our  worries 
for  rent.” 

***** 

Mrs.  Preston  followed  with  keer 
delight  Hanneh  Hayyeh’s  every  move 
ment  as  she  lifted  the  w'ash  from  th< 
basket  and  spread  it  on  the  bed.  Han 
neh  Hayyeh’s  rough,  toil-worn  hand 
lingered  lovingly,  caressingly  over  eac! 
garment. 

“Hannah  Hayyeh!  You’re  an  art 
ist !”  There  w'as  reverence  in  Mrs 
Preston’s  low'  voice  that  pierced  th 
other  w'oman’s  inmost  being.  “You  d 
my  laces  and  batistes  as  no  one  els 
ever  has.  It’s  as  if  you  breathed  par 
of  your  soul  into  it.” 

“Your  things  got  so  much  fineness 
I’m  crazy  for  the  feel  from  them.  I  d 
them  up  so  light  in  my  hands  like  i  j 
w'as  thin  air  I  wras  handling.” 

Hanneh  Hayyeh  pantomimed  as  sh 
spoke,  and  Mrs.  Preston,  roused  froi 
her  habitual  reserve,  put  her  fine,  whi: 
hand  affectionately  over  Hanneh  Ha; 
yeh’s  gnarled,  roughened  ones. 

“Oi-i-i-i!  Mrs.  Preston!  You  a 
ways  make  me  feel  so  grand!”  sa 
Hanneh  Hayyeh,  a  mist  of  tears  in  h 
wistful  eyes.  “When  I  go  away  fro 
you  I  could  just  sit  dowm  and  cry. 
can’t  give  out  in  wmrds  w'hat  it  is. 
chokes  me  so — how  good  you  are 
me.  You  ain’t  at  all  like  a  rich  lad 
You’re  so  plain  from  the  heart.  Y< 
make  the  lowest  nobody  feel  he’s  son 
body.” 
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“The  landlord ?"  she  cried  excitedly.  “What  j or  can  it 


be?" 

“You  are  not  a  ‘nobody’,  Hanneh 
layyeh.  You  are  an  artist — an  artist 
aundress.” 

“What  mean  you,  an  artist?” 

“An  artist  is  so  filled  with  love  for 
he  beautiful  that  he  has  to  express  it 
,n  some  way.  You  express  it  in  your 
cashing  just  as  a  painter  paints  it  in  a 
)icture.” 

“Paint?”  exclaimed  Hanneh  Hayyeh. 


With  trembling  fingers  she  lore  open  th 

“If  you  could  only  give  a  look  how  I 
painted  up  my  kitchen!  It  lights  up 
the  whole  tenement  house  for  blocks 
around.  The  grocer  and  the  butcher 
and  all  the  neighbors  were  jumping  in 
the  air  from  wonder  and  joy  when  they 
seen  how  I  shined  up  my  house.” 

“And  all  in  honor  of  Aby’s  home¬ 
coming?”  Mrs.  Preston  smiled. 

“Everything  I  do  is  done  for  my  boy,” 


?  note 

breathed  Hanneh  Hayyeh,  her  hands 
clasping  her  bosom  as  if  feeling  again 
the  throb  of  his  babyhood  at  her  heart. 
“But  this  painting  was  already  dream¬ 
ing  itself  in  my  head  for  years.  You 
remember  the  time  the  hot  iron  fell 
on  my  foot,  and  you  came  to  see  me  and 
brought  me  a  red  flower-pot  wrapped 
around  with  green  crepe  paper?  That 
flower-pet  opened  up  the  sky  in  my 
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kitchen.”  The  words  surged  from  the 
seething  soul  of  her.  “Right  away  I 
saw  before  my  eyes  how  I  could- shine 
up  my  kitchen  like  a  parlor  by  paint¬ 
ing  the  walls  and  sewing  up  new  cur¬ 
tains  for  the  window.  And  I  said:  ‘I’ll 
show  you  what’s  in  me.  I’ll  show  you 
that  I  know  what  beautiful  is.’  ” 

Her  face  was  aglow  with  an  enthu¬ 
siasm  that  made  it  seem  young — like  a 
young  girl’s  face. 

“I  begged  myself  by  the  landlord  to 
paint  up  my  kitchen,  but  he  wouldn’t 
listen  to  me.  So  I  seen  that  if  I  ever 
hoped  to  fix  up  my  house,  I’d  have  to 
spend  out  my  own  money.  And  I  began 
to  save  a  penny  to  a  penny  to  have  for 
the  paint.  And  when  I  seen  the  painters, 
I  always  stopped  them  to  ask  where  and 
how  to  buy  it  so  that  it  should  come  out 
the  cheapest.  By  day  and  by  night  it 
burned  in  me  the  picture — my  kitchen 
shining  all  white  like  yours,  till  I 
couldn’t  rest  till  I  done  it.” 

With  all  her  breeding,  with  all  the 
restraint  of  her  Anglo-Saxon  forbears, 
Mrs.  Preston  was  strangely  shaken  by 
Hanneh  Hayyeh’s  consuming  passion 
for  beauty. 

“I  am  eager  to  see  that  wonderful 
kitchen  of  yours,”  she  said,  as  Hanneh 
Hayyeh  bade  her  good-bye. 

Hanneh  Hayyeh  walked  home,  her 
thoughts  in  a  whirl  with  the  glad 
anticipation  of  Mrs.  Pres¬ 
ton’s  promised  visit.  She 
wondered  how  she  might 
share  the  joy  of  Mrs.  Pres¬ 
ton’s  presence  with  the 
butcher  and  all  the  neigh¬ 
bors.  “I’ll  bake  up  a  strudel 
cake,”  she  thought  to  her¬ 
self.  “They  will  all  want  to 
come  to  get  a  taste  of  the 
cake,  and  then  they’ll  give 
a  look  on  Mrs.  Preston.” 

Thus  smiling  and  talking 
to  herself  she  went  about 
her  work.  All  at  once  there 
was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

Wiping  her  soapy  hands  on 
the  corner  of  her  apron,  she 
hastened  to  open  it. 

“Oi !  Mr.  Landlord!  Come 
only  inside,”  she  urged.  “I 
got  the  rent  for  you,  but  I 
want  you  to  give  a  look 
around  how  I  shined  up  my 
flat.” 

The  Prince  Albert  that 
bound  the  protruding  stom¬ 
ach  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Ro¬ 
senblatt  was  no  tighter  than 
the  skin  that  encased  the 
smooth-shaven  face.  His 
mouth  was  tight.  Even 
the  small  popping  eyes  held 
a  tight  gleam. 

“I  got  no  time.  The  minutes  is 
money,”  he  said,  extending  a  claw¬ 
like  hand  for  the  rent. 

“But  I  only  want  you  for  a  half  a 
minute.”  And  Hanneh  Hayyeh  drag¬ 
ged  the  owner  of  her  palace  across 
the  threshold. 

“Nu?  Ain’t  I  good  painter?  And 
all  this  I  done  while  other  people  were 
sleeping  themselves,  after  I’d  come 
home  from  my  day’s  work.” 

“Very  nice,”  condescended  Mr.  Ben- 


“What  for  can  it  be?”  With  trembling 
fingers  she  tore  open  the  note.  The 
slip  dropped  from  her  hand.  Her  face 
grew  livid,  her  eyes  bulged  with  terror. 
“Oi,  weh!”  she  exclaimed,  as  she  fell 
back  against  the  wall. 

“Gewalt!”  cried  her  husband,  seizing 
her  limp  hand.  “You  look  like  struck 
dead.” 

“Oi-i-i!  The  murderer!  He  raised 
me  the  rent  five  dollars  a  month.” 

“Good  for  you!  I  told  you  to  listen 
to  me.  Maybe  he  thinks  we  got  money 
laying  in  the  bank  when  you  got  so 
many  dollars  to  give  out  on  paint.” 

She  turned  savagely  on  her  husband. 
“What  are  you  tearing  yet  my  flesh? 
Such  a  money- grabber!  How  could  I 
imagine  for  myself  that  so  he  would 
thank  me  for  laying  in  money  to  paint 
out  his  house?” 

She  seized  her  shawl,  threw  it  over 
her  head,  and  rushed  to  the  landlord’s 
office. 

“Oi,  weh!  Mr.  Landlord!  Where  is 
your  heart?  How  could  you  raise  me 
my  rent  when  you  know  my  son  is  yet 
in  France?  And  even  with  the  extra 
washing  I  take  in  I  don’t  get  enough 
when  the  eating  is  so  dear?” 

“The  flat  is  worth  five  dollars  more,” 
answered  Mr.  Rosenblatt,  impatiently 
“I  can  get  another  tenant  any  minute. 
“Have  pity  on  me,  I  beg  you!  From 
where  can  I  squeeze  out  the 
five  dollars  more  for  you?” 

“That  don’t  concern  me 
If  you  can’t  pay,  somebody 
else  will.  I  got  to  look  out 
for  myself.  In  America 
everybody  looks  out  for 
himself.” 

“Is  it  nothing  by  you 
how  I  painted  up  your 
house  with  my  own  blood- 
money?” 

“You  didn’t  do  it  for  me. 
Yrou  done  it  for  yourself,” 
he  sneered.  “It’s  nothing 
to  me  howr  the  house  looks, 
so  long  as  I  get  my  rent  in 
time.  You  wanted  to  have 
a  swell  house  so  you  painted 
it.  That’s  all.” 

“I  beg  by  your  con¬ 
science!  Think  on  God!” 
Hanneh  Hayyeh  wrung  her 
hands.  “Ain’t  your  house 
wrorth  more  to  you  to  have 
a  tenant  clean  it  out  and 
paint  it  out  so  beautiful  like 
I  done?” 

“Certainly,”  snarled  the 
landlord.  “Because  the  flat 
is  painted  new,  I  can  get 
more  money  for  it.  I  got 
no  more  time  for  you.” 
Dazedly  Hanneh  Hayyeh 

jamin  Rosenblatt,  with  a  hasty  glance  left  the  office.  A  choking  dryness  con- 
around  the  room.  “You  certainly  tracted  her  throat  as  she  staggered 
done  a  good  job.  But  I  got  to  go.  blindly,  gesticulating  and  talking  to 
Here’s  your  receipt.”  herself. 

Twm  w7eeks  later,  Jake  Saffransky  and  “Oi,  weh!  The  sweat,  the  money 
his  wife,  Hanneh  Hayyeh,  sat  eating  I  laid  into  my  flat,  and  it  should  all  go 
their  dinner,  when  the  janitor  came  in  to  the  devil.  And  I  should  be  turned 
with  a  note.  out  and  leave  all  my  beautifulness. 

“From  the  landlord,”  he  said,  hand-  And  from  wThere  will  I  get  the  money 
ing  it  to  Hanneh  Hayyeh,  and  walked  for  moving?  When  I  begin  to  break 
out.  myself  up  to  move,  I  got  to  pay  out 

“The  landlord?”  she  cried  excitedly,  money  for  the  moving  man,  money  for 


“In  her  rage,  she  seized  a 
flat-iron  and  Jake  heard 
her  hurl  it  at  the  slammed 
door  as  he  fled  downstairs 
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putting  up  new  lines,  money  for  new 
shelves  and  new  hooks,  besides  the 
money  for  the  rent.  I  got  to  remain 
where  I  am.  But  from  where  can  I 
get  together  the  five  dollars  for  the 
robber?  Should  I  go  to  Moisheh 
Itzek,  the  pawnbroker,  or  should  I 
maybe  ask  Mrs.  Preston?  No — she 
wouldn’t  think  I  got  her  for  a  friend 
only  to  help  me.  Oi,  weh!  Where 
should  I  turn  with  my  bitter  heart?” 

Mechanically  she  halted  at  the  but¬ 
cher  shop.  Throwing  herself  on  the 
vacant  bench,  she  buried  her  face  in 
her  shawl  and  burst  out  in  a  loud, 
heart-piercing  wail:  “Woe  is  me!  Bitter 
is  me!” 

“Hannah  Hayyeh!  What  to  you 
happened?”  cried  Mr.  Sopkin  in  alarm. 

His  sympathy  unlocked  the  bottom 
depths  of  her  misery. 

“Oi— i— i !  Black  is  my  luck!  Dark 
is  for  my  eyes!”. 

The  butcher  and  the  neighbors 
pressed  close  in  upon  her. 

“Gewalt!  What  is  it?  Bad  news 
from  Aby  in  France?” 

“Oi-i-i!  The  murderer!  The  thief! 
His  gall  should  burst  as  mine  is  bursting. 
His  heart  should  break  as  mine  is 
breaking!  It  remains  for  me  nothing 
but  to  be  thrown  out  in  the  gutter. 
The  landlord  raised  me  five  dollars  a 
month  rent.  And  he  ripped  yet  my 
wounds  by  telling  me  he  raised  me  the 
rent  because  my  painted  up  flat  is  so 
much  more  worth.” 

“The  dogs!  The  blood-sucking  land¬ 
lords!  They  are  the  new  czars  from 
America.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“What  should  I  do?  Aby  is  coming 
from  France  any  day,  and  he’s  got  to 
have  a  home  to  come  to.  I  will  have 
to  take  out  from  my  eating  the  meat 
and  the  milk  to  save  together  the  extra 
five  dollars.” 

WITH  a  gesture  of  abject  despair,  she 
fell  prone  upon  the  bench.  “Got- 
tuniu!  If  there  is  any  justice  and  mercy 
bn  this  earth  then  may  the  landlord 
be  tortured  like  he  is  torturing  me. 
May  the  fires  burn  him  and  the  waters 
irown  him.  May  his  flesh  be  torn 
rom  him  in  pieces  and  his  bones  be 
ground  in  the  teeth  of  the  wild  dogs.” 

Two  months  later  a  wasted,  haggard 
Hanneh  Hayyeh,  stood  in  the  kitchen 
biding  Mrs.  Preston’s  wash  in  her 
pasket,  when  the  janitor — the  servant 
)f  her  oppressor — handed  her  another 
lote. 

“From  the  landlord,”  he  said,  in 
us  toneless  voice.. 

Hanneh  Hayyeh  paled.  She  could 
ell  from  his  smirking  sneer  that  it 
vas  a  second  notice  of  increased  rental. 

It  grew  black  before  her  eyes.  She 
vas  too  stunned  to  think.  Her  first 
nstinct  was  to  run  to  her  husband; 
)ut  she  needed  sympathy — not  nagging. 
\nd  then,  in  her  darkness,  she  saw  a 
ight — the  face  of  her  friend,  Mrs. 
?reston.  She  rushed  to  her. 

‘‘Oi — friend!  The  landlord  raised 
ne  my  rent  again,”  she  gasped,  dashing 
nto  the  room  like  a  thing  hounded  by 
vild  beasts. 

Mrs.  Preston  was  shocked  by  Hanneh 
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Hayyeh’s  distraught  appearance.  For 
the  first  time  she  noticed  the  ravages  of 
worry  and  hunger. 

“Hanneh  Hayyeh!  Try  to  calm 
yourself.  It  is  unspeakable  the  way 
the  landlords  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  situation.  There  must  be  a  way 
out.  We’ll  fix  it  up  somehow.” 

“How  fix  it  up?”  Hanneh  Hayyeh 
flared. 

“We’ll  see  that  you  get  the  rent  you 
need.”  There  was  reassurance  and 
confidence  in  Mrs.  Preston’s  tone. 

Hanneh  Hayyeh’s  eyes  flamed.  Too 
choked  for  utterance,  her  breath  ceased 
for  a  moment. 

“I  want  no  charity.  You  think 
maybe  I  came  to  beg?  No — I  want 
justice.” 

SHE  shrank  in  upon  herself  as  though 
to  ward  off  the  raised  whip  of  her  per¬ 
secutor.  “You  know  how  I  feel?”  Her 
voice  came  from  the  terrified  depths 
of  her.  “It’s  as  if  the  landlord  pushed 
me  in  a  corner  and  said  to  me:  ‘I  want 
money  or  I’ll  squeeze  from  you  your 
life!’  I  have  no  money,  so  he  takes 
my  life.” 

“Last  time  when  he  raised  me  my 
rent  I  done  without  meat  and  without 
milk.  What  more  can  I  do  without?” 

The  piercing  cry  stirred  Mrs.  Preston 
as  no  mere  words  had  done. 

“Sometimes  I  get  so  weak  for  a  piece 
of  meat  I  could  tear  the  world  to  pieces. 
Hunger  and  bitterness  is  making  a 
wild  animal  out  of  me.  I  ain’t  no 
more  the  same  Hanneh  Hayyeh  I  used 
to  be.” 

“There  used  to  be  a  time  when  poor 
people  could  eat  cheap  things,”  the 
toneless  voice  went  on,  “but  now 
there  aint’t  no  more  cheap  things. 
Potatoes — rice — fish — even  dry  bread 
is  dear.  Look  on  my  shoes!  And  I 
who  used  to  be  so  neat  with  myself. 
I  can’t  no  more  have  my  torn  shoes 
fixed  up.  A  pair  of  shoes  or  a  little 
patch  is  only  for  millionaires.” 

“Something  must  be  done,”  broke 
in  Mrs.  Preston,  distraught  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life.  “But  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  Hanneh  Hayyeh,  you  must  ac¬ 
cept  this  to  tide  you  over.”  She  spoke 
with  finality  as  she  handed  her  a  bill. 

Hanneh  Hayyeh  thrust  back  the 
money.  “Ain’t  I  hurt  enough  with¬ 
out  you  having  to  hurt  me  yet  with 
charity?  You  want  to  give  me  hush 
money  to  swallow  down  an  unrightness 
that  burns  my  flesh?  I  want  justice!” 

“We  can’t  change  the  order  of  things 
over  night,”  faltered  Mrs.  Preston, 
baffled  and  bewildered  by  Hanneh 
Hayyeh’s  defiance  of  her  proffered  aid. 

“Change  things?  There’s  got  to  be 
a  change!”  cried  Hanneh  Hayyeh  with 
renewed  intensity.  “The  world  as  it  is 
is  not  to  live  in  any  longer.  If  only 
my  Aby  would  get  back  quick.  But, 
until  he  comes,  I’ll  fight  till  all  America 
will  have  to  stop  and  listen  to  me. 
You  was  always  telling  me  that  the 
the  lowest  nobody  got  something  to 
give  in  America,  and  that’s  what  I 
got  to  give  to  America — the  last  breath 
in  my  body  for  justice.  I’ll  wake  up 
America  from  its  sleep.  I’ll  go  my¬ 
self  to  the  President  with  my  Aby’s 


soldier  picture  and  ask  him  was  all  this 
war  to  let  loose  a  bunch  of  blood¬ 
suckers  to  suck  the  marrow  out  from 
the  people?” 

“Hanneh  Hayyeh!”  said  Mrs.  Pres¬ 
ton  with  feeling.  “These  laws  are  far 
from  just,  but  they  are  all  we  have  so 
far.  Give  us 'time.  We  are  young. 
We  are  still  learning.  We’re  doing  our 
best.” 

Numb  with  suffering,  the  woman  of 
the  ghetto  looked  straight  into  the  eyes 
of  Mrs.  Preston.  “And  you,  too — 
you,  too,  hold  by  the  landlord’s  side? 
Oi,  I  see!  Perhaps  you  too  got  property 
out  by  agents.” 

A  sigh  that  had  in  it  the  resignation 
of  utter  hopelessness  escaped  from  her. 
“Nothing  can  hurt  me  no  more.  And 
you  always  stood  out  to  me  in  my 
dreams  as  the  angel  from  love  and 
beautifulness.  You  always  made  be¬ 
lieve  to  me  that  you’re  only  for  democ¬ 
racy.” 

Tears  came  to  Mrs.  Preston’s  eyes, 
but  she  made  no  move  to  defend  herself 
or  reply,  and  Hanneh  Heyyeh  walked 
out  in  silence. 

A  few  days  later  the  w'hole  block  was 
astir  with  the  news  that  Hanneh 
Heyyeh  had  gone  to  court  to  answer  her 
dispossess  summons. 

Hopeless  and  dazed,  she  finally  drag¬ 
ged  herself  to  the  butcher  shop.  All 
made  way  for  her  to  sit  on  the  bench. 
She  collapsed  in  a  heap. 

The  butcher  produced  a  bottle  of 
brandy  and,  hastily  filled  a  small  glass, 
brought  it  to  Hanneh  Hayyeh. 

“Quick,  take  it  to  your  lips,”  he 
commanded.  Weak  from  lack  of  food 
and  exhausted  by  the  ordeal  of  the 
courtroom,  she  obeyed  like  a  child. 

Tense,  breathless,  with  suppressed 
curiosity  quivering  on  their  lips,  the 
neighbors  waited  for  Hanneh  Hayyeh 
to  regain  a  little  strength. 

“Nu?  What  became  in  the  court?” 
“What  said  the  judge?” 

Hanneh  Hayyeh  shook  her  head  and 
began  talking  to  herself  in  a  low,  tone¬ 
less  voice.  “The  judge  said  the  same 
as  Mrs.  Preston  said:  The  landlord 
has  the  right  to  raise  our  rent  or  put 
us  out.” 

“Oi,  weh!  If  Hanneh  Hayyeh  with 
her  fire  in  her  mouth  couldn’t  get  her 
rights,  then  where  are  we?” 

“To  whom  should  we  go?  Who  more 
will  talk  for  us  now?” 

“Our  life  lays  in  their  hands.” 

“They  can  squeeze  as  much  as  they  like, 
nobody  cares — nobody  hears  our  cry!” 

“Home  ain’t  no  more  home.  The  black 
fear  from  the  landlord  hangs  like  a  knife 
over  our  necks!” 

“Is  there  no  heart  in  America  who’ll 
stand  himself  up  for  us  and  save  us  from 
their  bloody  teeth?” 

Out  of  this  babel  of  voices  there 
flashed  across  Hanneh  Hayyeh’s  dead¬ 
ened  senses  the  chimera  that  to  her 
was  the  one  reality  of  her  aspiring  soul. 
“Oi-i-i-!  My  beautiful  kitchen!”  she 
sighed  as  in  a  dream. 

The  butcher’s  face  grew  red  with 
wrath.  “I  wouldn’t  give  that  rob¬ 
ber  the  satisfaction  to  leave  your 
grand  painted  ( Continued  on  Page  66) 
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SOME  OF 


M  Y 


By  Chester  Wright 


It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  this  magazine  to 
promote  a  better  acquaintanceship  among  us 
Americans.  These  friendly  sketches  of  a  few 
labor  leaders  are  based  on  long  personal  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  touch  and  suggest  the  human  side 
of  these  men — a  side  little  known  to  those  cf  us 
who  see  them  only  through  the  newspaper. 


JUST  wait  until  we  get  this  straight: 

vice-president  of  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  president  of  International  Photo- 
Engravers,  member  of  Board  of  Governors 
of  Allied  Printing  Trades,  president  of 
International  Labor  Press  Association  for 
Labor  and  Democracy,  editor  of  Photo- 
Engravers'  Magazine,  assistant  editor  of 
American  Federationist,  Mr.  Gompers' 
representative  on  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  Advisory  Commission  and,  lately, 
member  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board. 
Matthew  Woll  (above)  holds  all  of  those 
jobs.  And  they  are  imostly  all  real  jobs,  too. 
Once  in  a  while,  however,  Woll  finds  a 
chance  to  pass  through  his  home  on  the  way 
from  one  job  to  the  other,  said  home  being 
in  Chicago  where  there  are  several  little 
Wolls  that  are  bigger  than  their  dad. 

I  AMES  DUNCAN  (in  the  circle),  is  as 
J  canny  a  Scot  as  ever  lived.  He  came 
over  as  a  boy,  became  secretary  of  the 
Granite  Cutters'  union  in  1 88 1  and  has 
been  completely  free  from  official  cares  for 
not  a  single  moment  since.  He's  one  of  the 
best  strategists  in  the  labor  movement. 
Strategy  to  Jim  Duncan,  however,  means 
making  an  honest  and  consistent  record. 
He  was  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  it’s  a  rare  treat  to 
sit  far  into  the  night  while  he  spins  yams  of 
the  old  days.  When  he  went  to  Russia  as 
a  member  of  the  Root  Mission,  they  billeted 
him  in  the  quarters  of  some  high  nobility, 
which  greatly  amused  this  granite  cutter. 
Few  men  have  done  more  to  shape  American 
labor  policies  than  this  canny  Scotchman. 


WHEN  Samuel  Gompers 
wanted  to  nominate  a  man 
to  be  labor  member  of  the  War 
Industries  Board,  he  looked 
around  and  called  in  Hugh 
Frayne  (at  the  right),  taking  him 
awa'  from  the  iob  of  General 
Organizer  with  headquarters  in 
New  York. 

Frayne  believes  that  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  reason  was  put  in  human 
heads  to  be  used  and  he  has 
reasoned  away  more  labor 
troubles  than  almost  any  other 
man.  But  when  he  can  t  get  an 
opponent  to  reason  he  will  give 
him  the  fight  of  his  life — a 
scrupulously  fair  fight. 

Frayne  is  said  to  hold  New 
York’s  long  distance  commuting 
record.  He  goes  home  to  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pennsylvania,  every  week 
end  and  that's  going  some! 


STRIKE!"  says  the  flaming  headline  over  the  latest  news 
from  the  world  of  organized  labor.  Up  come  visions  of 
rough  and  tumble,  visions  of  heavy  jawed  men  soaking 
other  men  on  similarly  heavy  jaws. 

But  it  isn't  so  in  real  life!  Too  many  people  carry  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  a  decade  ago  about  labor  men — impressions 
formed  when  it  was  safer  to  say  unfair  and  untrue  things  about 
trade  unions  and  their  leaders. 

The  average  trade  union  leader  to-day  is  a  hard-working 
individual  who  has  been  pushed  into  his  job  because  he  had  the 
capacity  for  it.  The  average  trade  union  leader  could  hold  a 
seat  in  the  Senate  and  make  a  lot  of  folks  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
The  average  president  or  secretary  of  a  national  or  international 
trade  union  is  a  man  of  wide  knowledge,  absolute  integrity 
and  courage  and  possesses  the  ability  to  express  himself  clearly 
and  with  force.  That's  why  he  got  where  he  is. 

But  there’s  more  to  these  men.  They  may  be  burdened  with 
the  responsibility  of  serving  anywhere  from  twenty-five  thous¬ 
and  to  a  half  million  men  but  they  like  fun  as  well  as  other 
people  do;  they  have  families  and  dangle  the  kiddies  around  the 
place — when  they  have  time — and  they  love  a  good  yam  and 

can  tell  one. 

A  dozen  big  labor  leaders, 
in  an  off  hour,  will  form 
about  as  merry  a  group  as 
you'd  care  to  mix  with.  And 
because  they've  plugged 
through  life  where  life  is 
lived  in  wholesale  consign¬ 
ments,  among  men  who  work 
hard  at  the  fundamentals  of 
life,  they  know  humanity  and 
have  in  themselves  a  lot  of 
the  very  essence  of  human 
kindness.  Here’s  a  group  of 
the  busiest.  Introducing  to 
you  therefore,  without  further 
ado,  these  friends  of  mine: 
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FRIENDS 


T  ONCE  asked  William  Green  (above), 
1  secretary-treasurer  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  what  was  his  chief 
recreation.  “Mowing  my  lawn!"  he  said. 

Back  in  Ohio,  Green  served  two  terms  in 
the  state  senate.  He  reckons  securing 
passage  of  the  Ohio  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act  as  his  greatest  achievement.  He 
put  through  that  same  legislature  the  Mine 
Run  Bill  which  gave  the  miners  the  right 
to  have  their  coal  weighed  before  it  was 
screened.  As  hard  work,  he  couples  with 
that  job,  his  work  in  helping  to  finance  and 
win  the  fourteen  months'  strike  of  14,000 
Eastern  Ohio  coal  diggers. 

SenatorGreen  wasoneof  the  five  American 
labor  men  sent  to  Paris  for  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference.  And  he  was  one  of  the  happiest 
when  he  got  home  to  the  United  States. 

IOHN  H.  WALKER  (in  the  circle),  is  so 
J  busy  that  it’s  not  easy  to  think  of  him 
forgetting  work.  But  life  is  full  of  sur¬ 
prises  and  one  of  them  is  the  fact  that  John 
Walker  loves  to  play  baseball.  He  also 
likes  hunting,  fishing,  swimming,  music — 
and  just  plain,  every-day  walking.  When 
you  find  a  man  that  likes  music  and  that 
likes  to  walk  you  usually  find  a  man  that 
stands  aboutall  the  othertests.  Illinois  will 
remember  him  long  for  the  big  work  he  did 
during  the  war  as  labor  member  of  the  State 
Council  of  Defense.  And  that's  the  kind  of 
a  man  that  was  born  in  the  little  village  of 
Binnie  Hill — friendly  name! — in  Scotland 
back  in  1872.  John  Walker  was  graduated 
from  the  sixth  grade  and  went  to  work  in  a 
coal  mine  before  he  was  ten  years  of  age! 


FEW  men  study  harder  than 
the  big  trade  union  leaders. 
Witness  John  P.  Frey  (at  the 
left),  editor  of  the  International 
Molders’  Journal.  He  has 
ancient  history  at  his  finger  tips. 
The  old  time  Greeks  and  Romans 
are  pals  of  his.  He  digests  facts 
as  a  stone  crusher  eats  up  rocks. 
Not  long  ago  the  doctors  found 
something  wrong  with  Frey. 
They  put  him  in  bed  and  lashed 
him  flat  on  his  back  for  about  six 
weeks.  It  looked  bad  for  Frey 
for  a  day  or  two  or  until  he  had  a 
book-holder  rigged  up  over  his 
head.  Reading  off  the  ceiling, 
so  to  speak,  he  went  through  a 
course  in  ancient  architecture. 
He  speaks  French  fluently.  He 
has  a  boyish  love  for  good  fun 
and  likes  to  roam  through 
country  by-ways  with  a  camera. 


IF  you’re  rated  as  a  chess  p'ayer  of  rather  more  than  the 
average  ability,  you  might  slip  into  the  office  of  Frank  Mor¬ 
rison  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Building  in  Washing¬ 
ton  some  day  and  coax  that  broad-shouldered  gentleman  into 
a  little  session  with  castles  and  pawns.  And  the  chances  are 
that  along  about  three  in  the  morning,  you'll  give  it  up  as  a 
aad  job. 


Morrison  is  secretary  of  the 
a  desk  that  is  fourteen  feet 
ong  and  about  six  feet  wide. 
Papers  are  laid  on  that  big 
desk  according  to  the  ac¬ 
cepted  rules  of  the  best  office 
aractice.  It  always  looks  as 
f  Morrison  had  just  shouted. 
Attention!"  to  his  long  array 
of  reports  and  neatly-folded 
documents. 

Morrison  was  born  in 
Canada.  He  holds  an  LL.B. 
degree  from  Lake  Forest 
Jniversity  and  has  credit  for 
>ost-graduate  work  there  also, 
dis  hobby  is  gardening. 


Federation.  He  works  behind 
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To  leach  intelligent  cooking 
for  upbuilding  and  nourishing 
of  the  body  is  one  of  the  aims  of 
teachers  in  the  Red  Cross  Flat 


The  latest  idea  in  apartments  is 

A  RED  CROSS  FLAT 

Have  you  one  in  your  town  ? 


IT’S  a  good  old  world— Bolshe- 
viki  and  profiteers  to  the  con¬ 
trary!  We  are  quick  to  lose 
faith.  When  a  little  corner  of 
human  nature  aberrates,  when  some 
small  place  on  the  surface  of  society 
festers  and  goes  bad,  we  howl  that  the 
better  ideals  of  all  society  and  the 
honors  of  all  character  are  going  to  the 
dogs.  But  let  him  who  finds  his  mind 
thus  morbidly  trending,  if  he  honestly 
wishes  to  restore  his  faith  in  the  good 
old  things  of  life,  if  he  would  know  that 
the  general  run  of  people  are  not  seek¬ 
ing  merely  luxury  and  show  and  selfish 
indulgence  but  are  quietly  holding  to 
old-time  instincts  of  unselfishness  and 
a  good  heart — just  let  him,  for  the  good 
of  his  soul,  take  a  peep-in  down  at  the 
flat. 

It  was  way  over  on  the  lower  West 
Side  of  New  York,  by  the  factories  and 
docks.  All  I  knew  about  the  place 
was  that  it  was  called  a  “health  flat,  ’ 
and  had  been  established  by  the  Red 
Cross  in  its  effort  “to  eliminate  pre¬ 
ventable  disease  and  unnecessary  misery 
from.  American  life.”  I  had  a  mental 
picture  of  medical  and  surgical  things, 
and  people  waiting  for  treatment.  The 
first  door  in  the  long  narrow  hall  I 
reckoned  would  lead  into  the  parlor. 
When  a  cheery  voice  called,  “Come  in,” 


By  Emily  Frances  Robbins 


and  I  opened  the  door,  I  had  a  quick 
shock,  for  there,  instead  of  the  parlor 
I  expected,  was  a  white  iron  bed,  with 
very  white  covers  pulled  high  over  a 
long,  still,  motionless  body.  In  the 
center  of  the  room  stood  a  woman, 
evidently  in  charge,  and  around  her 
were  sitting  a  number  of  other  women 
and  children  all  smiling  in  what  seemed 
strange  disharmony  with  that  body  on 
the  bed.  And  it  was  several  seconds, 
in  the  confusion  of  my  suddenly  quick¬ 
ened  heart  beats,  before  it  percolated 
into  my  brain  that  the  figure  was  a 
dummy! 

Gradually  it  became  clear,  from  the 
explanations  that  followed,  that  I  had 
come  not  to  a  place  where  diseases  were 
treated  but  to  school!  And  such  a 
human  school!  It  was  the  morning 
given  over  to  a  class  in  Home  Diete¬ 
tics.”  For  pupils,  there  was  a  young 
Italian  woman,  with  her  twTo  children 
aged  four  and  six;  an  English  woman 
with  two  small  children;  a  middle-aged 
woman  who  said  she  had  had  nine 
children  and  now  has  three  grand¬ 
children;  and  another  woman  “with 
children  grown  up  and  married.  The 


Italian  said. she  had  never  learned  to 
cook  but  depended  mostly,  as  did 
many  of  her  neighbors,  on  the  ex¬ 
pensive  habit  of  running  to  the 
delicatessen  store;  she  said  her  mother 
had  let  her  run  out  to  the  movies  or 
anywhere  she  wished  for  a  good  time 
and  so  now  with  two  children  she  die 
not  know  how  to  feed  them  or  how  tc 
economize  for  her  husband.  The  othe 
young  mother  also  had  come  to  lean 
how  to  nourish  her  young  childrei 
properly.  Tfle  two  older  women  san 
they  had  come  to  learn  somethin: 
about  better  cooking  and  about  th 
feeding  of  children,  that  they  had  neve 
known  where  to  go  for  the  informatio 
until  tne  Red  Cross  opened  this  fla 
in  their  own  district,  where  they  coul 
get  instruction  in  a  short  course,  fre 
of  charge,  with  the  same  kind  of  limite 
kitchen  utensils  and  inexpensive  artich 
of  food  that  they  used  at  home. 

These  older  ones  had  kept  house  a 
their  fives  and  you  might  guess,  fro 
the  financial  status  of  people  living 
such  a  district,  that  meat  stews, 
least,  would  be  things  they  had  ma: 
for  many  years.  The  Red  Cross  die 
tian  announced  that  this  "would  be 
morning  of  practical  demonstrate 
carrying  out  theories  they  had  learn 
in  a  previous  lesson,  that  she  h 
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i.'at  and  vegetables  thrown  into  a  fcet- 
t  with  salt  and  water  as  we  familiarly 
low  it  but  carefully  seared  meat,  with 
1-  salt  put  in  only  at  a  particular  mo- 
[>nt  when  it  will  not  interfere  with  the 
fraction  of  juices,  from  which  is  ob- 
t  ned  a  rich  brown  gravy  with  the 
[^served  flavor  of  delicious  expensive 
-  ak.  It  is  a  combination  of  vegetables 
socially  sorted  and  balanced  and  flaky 
'  ite  dumplings,  quickly  and  easily 
ude.  The  cooked  meat  and  vegetables 
£;  put  into  the  middle  of  a  platter, 
1  -  dumplings  placed  around  the  edge, 
ter  all  is  poured  the  gravy — that  is 
givy — and  presto,  instead  of  a  scant 
[und  of  tough  cheap  meat  for  dinner, 
>a  have  a  large  and  generous  dish  of 
t  icious  food  for  a  whole  big  family 
■  ood  flavored  for  a  king. 

^nd  then  the  climax  of  the  occasion, 
Jen  the  pupils  stay  to  eat  their  own 
f’d!  Gathered  around  the  kitchen, 
i  company  with  their  Red  Cross 
\  char,  a  woman  of  long  experience 
rher  profession  at  home  and  abroad, 


of  whose  actually  superior  knowledge 
they  have  just  seen  a  demonstration, 
they  find  food  for  the  hunger  of  their 
souls  in  her  refined  and  ^cultured  com¬ 
panionship.  Behind  her  back,  they  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  “She’s  grand!” 

In  the  afternoon,  at  the  flat,  was  held 
the  class  in  “Home  Nursing.”  I  will 
let  Mrs.  Delahunt,  one  of  the  pupils, 
tell  her  story: 

“I  am  all  alone  in  the  world,  except 
for  my  sister  Lizzie.  First,  my  mother 
and  father  died,  although  neither  of 
them  was  old  at  the  time.  I  did  not 
know  anything  to  do  for  them  when 
they  were  sick. 

“I  married  and  had  three  children, 
but  my  husband  died  and  then  my  chil¬ 
dren.  Then  my  other  sister  took  sick, 
and  she  died.  One  by  one  they  have 
gone,  and  me  helpless,  not  knowing 
what  to  do  for  any  of  them.  Now  ail 
I  have  left  is  Lizzie  and  I  am  always 
afraid  that  she  will  take  sick,  too,  and  I 
won’t  know  what  to  do  for  her.  Lizzie 
works  in  the  publishing  business — fold¬ 


ing  circulars  and  putting  them  in  enve¬ 
lopes.  I  stay  home  and  keep  the  house. 
Of  course  our  home  isn’t  what  it  was 
once,  so  many  things  are  lost  when  you 
move  from  seven  rooms  to  five,  and 
then  to  three.  During  the  war  Lizzie 
done  well,  and  saved  for  two  Liberty 
bonds,  but  then  she  was  out  of  work  a 
long  time  on  account  of  the  printer’s 
strike,  and  as  soon  as  she  went  back  to 
work  again  she  was  called  out  by  an¬ 
other  Local.  So  she  had  to  sell  one  of 
her  Liberty  bonds  to  get  her  a  set  of 
teeth,  and  the  other  one  to  get  her  a 
hat  and  coat  and  now,  with  prices  of 
milk  and  meat  and  everything  so  high, 
we  can’t  buy  the  same  kinds  of  food  any 
more.  The  landlord  claims  he  is  going 
to  have  heat  but  there’s  no  coal  to  be 
seen  in  the  cellar  at  the  present  time. 
That’s  why  I’m  always  afraid  Lizzie 
will  take  sick  with  a  cold  and  I  won’t 
know  what  to  do  for  her.  One  day  I 
met  on  the  street  the  lady  who  takes 
care  of  the  Red  Cross  flat  and  she  said 
to  me,  ‘Mrs.  Delahunt,  wouldn’t  you 
like  to  know  about  home  nursing?’ 
And  I  told  her  I  certainly  would  but 
that  I  was  too  old  to  go  into  a  hospital. 
And  then  she  told  me  to  come  to  the 
flat. 

“I  went  there  and  they  showed  me 
how  to  make  a  bed  and  how  to  change 
the  sheets  and  things  with  the  patient 
right  in  bed,  how  to  turn  her,  and  how 
to  get  her  from  the  bed  to  a  chair. 
When  my  ( Continued  on  Page  y6) 


:herefore  purchased  the 
:heapest  obtainable  cut  of 
neat  and  a  few  vegetables, 
ind  would  demonstrate  to 
hem  how  to  make,  with  a 
mall  quantity  of  these 
heapest  ingredients, 
nough  of  the  best  sort  of 
•eef  stew  for  a  large  family. 

Now,  if  she  had  said  that 
he  would  concoct  “lobster 
la  Newburgh,”  or 
chicken  a  la  King,”  I 
•ould  have  thought  she 
ad  something  to  teach 
pern — but  beef  stew! 

Believe  me,  I  found  that 
11  there  is  to  know  about  a 
jeef  stew  would  fill  a  tome! 
leal  beef  stew,  dear  folks, 
not  that  hodge-podge  of 


Practical  nursing  at  home,  the  proper 
care  of  an  emergency  case  before  the 
doctor  arrives,  the  daily  needs  oj  an 
invalid  at  home — all  is  learned  at  the 
Red  Cross  Flat.  /\  Day  Nursery  as 
shown  in  the  lower  picture  is  estab¬ 
lished  that  the  mothers  may  learn  the 
care  and  the  feeding  of  children 
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Old  Barker  laid  a  fat  hand 
Sn  the  desk.  "From  to-day  on, 
Willis,"  he  said,"  it's  up  to  us!" 


-n-uewg 
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DEAD  MEN’S  SHOES 


By  Alice  Garland  Steele 


ON  THE  day  that  old 
Barker,  of  Barker,  Hughes 
&  Co.,  took  over  the  Acme 
Shoe  concern,  he  sent  for 
the  auditing  clerk,  Mr.  Willis.  Mr. 
Willis,  when  he  got  the  message,  was 
just  clearing  up  his  desk  for  the  night, 
but  he  hustled  along,  still  in  the  old  coat 
he  kept  for  the  office,  with  the.  pansy 
that  young  Pettit  had  brought  in  that 
morning  pinned  carefully  into  the  but¬ 
tonhole.  I  might  also  add  that  the 
breast  pocket  of  that  coat  held  all  the 
worldly  possessions  which  Mr.  Willis 
had  acquired  in  a  lifetime  cf  twenty- 
nine  years — a  bank  book  showing  a 
a  balance  of  $308.67,  two  one-hundred- 
dollar  Liberty  bonds,  and  a  worn  gold 
watch  that  had  come  to  him  as  a  legacy 
from  his  father,  together  with  a  little 
gray  mother  and  a  kid  brother.  The 
two  latter  were  not  in  his  pocket.  Air. 
Willis  carried  them,  with  a  small  bit  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  in  his  heart! 

As  he  passed  through  the  office  to 
the  door  marked  Private  he  stopped 
whistling.  Mr.  Willis  had  been  whist¬ 
ling,  under  his  breath,  a  cheerful  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  tune  called  “Micky,”  but  he 
had  an  idea  the  Boss  wouldn’t  appreciate 


Illustrated  by  M.  Leone  Bracker 


it.  It  couldn’t  be  said  that  Old  Barker 
had  a  passion  for  music  of  any  kind, 
except  perhaps  the  music  of  the  ticker. 

Air. Willis,  instinctively  straightening, 
like  a  soldier  about  to  face  a  superior 
officer,  walked  in.  Old  Barker  did  not 
look  up.  He  was  dictating,  at  the 
moment,  a  decidedly  curt  letter  to  Aliss 
Warren,  the  new  stenographer,  and  his 
lips  fed  out  the  crisply-bitten  sentences 
a  word  at  a  time.  Besides,  it  was  old 
Barker’s  policy  to  keep  his  employees 
waiting.  He  allowed  them  to  hang  on 
his  utterances  much  as  he  allowed  his 
ponderous  watch-chain  to  hang  on  the 
outside  of  his  vest. 

“Oh,  Willis — just  wait  a  minute,  will 
you?  Sit  down — don’t  gape,  Willis.” 

Mr.  Willis  took  the  chair  reserved 
for  visitors.  It  was  not,  to  Air.  Willis, 
an  ordinary  chair.  It  had  been,  too 
many  times  in  his  memory,  a  seat  for  the 
mighty.  He  had  a  faint  sense  of  not  be¬ 
ing  worthy,  but  he  swallowed  it  and 
paid  strict  attention  to  the  face  of  his 
Chief. 


Old  Barker’s  face,  to  any  0 
else,  might  have  seemed  mere 
the  face  of  a  Captain  of  Indust 
who  had  spent  a  lifetime  givi 
orders,  most  of  them  unpleasant,  to  t 
drones  who  worked  in  his  hive.  He  h 
the  kind  of  eyes  that  see  mistakes  a 
the  kind  of  chin  that  won’t  stand  I 
them.  His  cheeks  were  full  of  sm 


sagging  muscles,  but  his  firm  moi 
was  a  straight  fine.  When  he  looked 
you  he  made  you  remember  a  tool  ch 
and  any  article  from  a  gimlet  to 
auger,  and  yet  all  the  time  you  knew 
was  good  business  and  mighty  as  a  f 
tor  among  men.  Old  Barker  was,  if 
like  to  put  it  that  way,  the  salt  of 
earth,  at  any  rate  in  the  shoe  1 
Retailers  paid  his  price  without  q1 
tion,  and  the  public  trudged  cheerf 
from  morn  till  dewy  eve  in  his  sh 
Air.  Willis  believed  in  his  heart  t 
as  a  firm,  Barker,  Hughes  & 
put  out  the  finest  foot-gear  in 
world ! 

“Now  then,  Willis,”  Old  Barker  sw 
around,  facing  him,  laying  one 
hand  on  the  desk  edge,  “I  sup 
you’ve  got  wind  of  the  thing  we  cl 
on  this  morning?” 
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“You  mean — the  Acme  Shoe  Co.,  his  blue,  short-sighted  eyes.  But  he  turned  back  to  his  desk  and  drew,  with 
ir?”  The  whole  thing  had  stirred  Mr.  still  flushed  a  little  as  he  remembered  the  fat  hand  that  had  been  off  duty,  a 
Villis  as  a  big  adventure.  that  the  Chief  was  discussing  a — a  per-  letter  file  forward,  and  Mr.  Willis  knew 

“From  today  on,  we  run  in  double  sonal  experience  before  a  lady.  To  it  for  dismissal, 

arness.  I  don’t  care  what  the  public  Mr.  Willis  all  the  women  whom  he  met  He  caught,  as  he  softly  opened  the 

alls  us,  a  corporation  or  a  Leather  at  various  times  in  the  big  office  build-  glass  door  again,  a  swift  upward  glance 
'rust — we’re  running  double,  Willis,  ing  were  ladies,  from  the  scrubwoman  up.  from  the  dark  eyes  over  the  typewriter, 
nd  it’s  up  to  the  original  company  to  And  Miss  Warren  certainly  qualified.  They  were  non-committal  eyes  and  yet, 
low  those  fools  why  they  weren’t  You  could  have  guessed  it  from  the  tex-  they  gave  Mr.  Willis  the  disconceiting 

leaty  enough  to  go  it  alone.”  ture  of  her  georgette  waist  if  you  missed  impression  that  they,  too,  were  taking 

“Yes,  Mr.  Barker.”  Mr.  Willis  knew  the  arch  of  her  instep!  his  measure.  He  hadn’t  any  idea  what 

lat  the  Boss  was  not  making  a  business  “We’re  taking  you  off  the  books,  his  measure  was.  You  see  Mr.  Willis 
atement.  He  was  merely  thinking  Willis,  and  putting  you,  for  a  month  was  the  kind  of  person  who  would  never 
it  loud  the  thing  that  had  been  in  his  or  so,  in  charge  of  the  shipping.”  take  it  himself! 

ind  all  day.  Mr.  Willis  merely  said  “Yes,  sir,”  As  he  stepped  outside,  young  Pettit, 

“All  right,  Willis.  I’m  not  asking  but  if  you  had  looked  at  him  closely  passing  on  his  way  to  the  coat  room, 
)u  to  guarantee  the  Company.  What  you  would  have  realized  how  a  candi-  pointed  with  his  thumb.  “J.  J.  Gan- 
want  to  get  at  is  the  length  of  time  date  feels  when  he  receives  the  nomina-  non’s  on  from  Chicago — he’s  been  howl- 
ju’ve  been  on  our  payroll.  What’s  tion  for  President!  It — it  meant  that  ing  for  you  up  at  the  front.  Won’t  do 
>ur  record  here — covers  a  dozen  years  it  was  up  to  him  to  certify  every  bit  of  business  with  Riley,  so  you  better  fol- 
so,  don’t  it?”  hide  that  went  out  stamped  with  the  low  up  the  big  lead.  What’s  his  idea, 

Mr.  Willis  put  him  right.  “Fifteen,  trade  mark  of  Barker,  Hughes  and  anyway?  You’re  only  the  auditing 
be  exact,  sir.”  Company,  a  firm  that  had  been  es-  clerk.” 

The  big  man  frowned.  “The  num-  tablished  in  a  small  house  facing  Boston  Mr.  Willis  beamed.  “Why,  it’s  just 
r  don’t  matter,  Willis.  Numbers  Common  the  same  year  the  Minute  that  he’s  always  been  •  friendly,  Pettit, 
:ver  do  matter  when  they’re  mere  Men  gathered  at  Lexington,  by  the  about  putting  his  orders  across  through 
jures.  The  thing  I’m  after  is  what  great  great-grandfather  of  his  present  me.” 

m’ve  got  out  of  ’em.  That’s  the  Chief!  “Why  don’t  you  tell  him  the  truth,” 

-ly  thing  that  counts  in  a  shoe  house.”  “At — hm — the  rate  of  salary  you  are  growled  Pettit,  “that  this  firm  is  too 
Mr.  Willis  squared  his  shoulders,  now  drawing,  Willis,”  Old  Barker  mean  to  give  a  percentage  on  its  sales?” 
’ve  gotten  a  lot  out  of  it,  sir,  that’s  stated  dryly.  He  wished  his  auditing  Mr.  Willis  shook  his  head.  “Don’t 
>rth  while.”  clerk  to  rest  under  no  false  impression  say  a  thing  like  that,  Pettit,”  he  said. 

“Keep  away  from  fancy  touches,  but  in  any  case,  it  was  the  honor  of  the  “You  don’t  mean  it.” 
illis,  and  deal  out  plain  facts.  You’ve  thing  that  got  hold  of  Mr.  Willis.  It  “Huh,  don’t  I,  though!”  Young 
en  through  the  mill.  Haven’t  you  was  as  if,  after  fifteen  years  of  honest  Pettit,  jerking  at  his  collar,  passed  on. 
Etten  where  you  are  from  the  bottom  service,  the  Chief  himself  had  pinned  Mr.  Willis  iooked  after  him.  He 
I?”  _  a  medal  on  his  breast!  made  up  his  mind  Pettit  was  up  to 

Mr.  Willis  flushed,  but  not  with  “I — I  shall  certainly  do  my  best,  sir,  his  neck  in  work  on  the  new  ledger  and 
=  ime-  “I  began  as  office  boy,  Mr.  to — five  up  to  this  new  trust.”  decided  to  straighten  it  up  for  him  by 

1  rker.”  It  suddenly  seemed  too  inti-  The  Chief’s  small  eyes  sent  out  a  tiny  staying  late  one  or  two  nights  him- 
rite  a  statement  to  share  with  the  spark.  We  will  stretch  a  point  and  call  self. 

crk  eyes  which  Miss  Warren  suddenly  it  humor.  “Don’t  call  it  a  ‘trust’,  Mr. Willis  had  grown,  byslow  and  in- 
(  ed  ^°_m  her  machine.  It  was,  to  outside  the  office,  Willis.”  He  did  not  evitable  process,  to  look  upon  old  Jerry, 
Ir.  Willis,  very  gripping,  the  history  take  the  trouble  to  nod.  He  merely  the  night  watchman,  as  his  intimate 


c those  years  when  he  had 
bn  able  to  send  his  little 
My  mother  back  there 
i  Maine  an  infinitesimal 
vekly  sum,  and  with  a 
11  brother  coming  along, 
Id  learned  how  much  it 
ttt  to  make  (and  buy) 
a>air  of  shoes! 

‘Hm!”  Old  Barker 
s  med,  with  some  instru- 
nnt  from  the  tool  chest, 
t  be  taking  his  measure, 
‘‘e’re  making  certain 
cinges,  Willis,  and  for  a 
vile  things  in  this  office 
a  likely  to  be  a  bit  up- 
W.  We’re  sending  Fred 
^  Coy  and  young  Pettit 
o  to  the  factory,  and 
v  re  shifting  Jarvis  to 
t  branch  uptown.  Well, 
fit  is,  I’m  taking  you  off 
t  books.” 

vlr.  Willis  kept  his 
e  s  on  his  Chief.  The 
bff  thought,  “Is  he  dis- 
c  rging  me?”  occurred  to 
^  •  Willis  for  the  first 
die  in  fifteen  years.  He 
hi  tried  to  be  faithful, 
t  had  been  faithful!  A 
stden  realization  of  his 
on  integrity  of  purpose 
shdied  him.  The  cheer- 
h  light  came  back  into 


ROUGH-HAIRED  SMOKE 


By  Frank  Little  Hayes,  Jr. 


CMOKE  was  a  terrier,  ugly  as  sin: — 

^  Hair  that  fell  over  his  eyes  to  his  chin; 

Stout,  shaggy  hide  that  bristled  with  burrs; 
Strong  teeth,  the  dread  of  the  neighborhood  curs; 
Legs  always  right-side  up  in  a  fight ; 

Eyes  that  would  glow  with  a  wonderful  light ; 
Tongue  that  was  warm  to  a  gentleman's  hand, 
Silent  in  speech  that  the  strong  understand ; 
Faithful  as  sunrise,  as  savage  as  flame; 

Steady  as  starlight,  in  spite  of  his  name; 

Died  just  today,  when  the  new  morning  broke. 
Life  to  your  memory,  shaggy  old  Smoke ! 
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friend.  There  was  always 
somebody  playing  ducks 
and  drakes  with  the  sale- 
slips,  or  the  open  accounts, 
or  the  day  sheet,  and 
Mr.  Willis  had  a  way, 
when  the  rest  had  gone 
home,  of  putting  the  poor 
worker  right.  But  then, 
Mr.  Willis  lived  in  a  down¬ 
town  boarding  house  and 
had  no  best  girl  and  Jerry 
could  always  supply  him 
with  a  couple  of  “sand- 
witches.” 

And  then  suddenly  it 
struck  Mr.  Willis  that  he 
was  being  transferred  to 
the  big  spaces  downstairs 
where  the  crates  were 
stacked  to  the  ceiling,  to 
the  little  back  office  where 
Jarvis  had  held  out  so 
long.  That  he’d  have  to 
check  off  each  crate,  keep 
time  orders  up  to  the 
minute,  and  bear  a  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  for 
every  pair  of  shoes  that 
left  the  house  on  the  huge 
auto  trucks  fined  up  for 
his  supervision  each  morn¬ 
ing.  It  did  not  occur  to 
Mr.  Willis  that  he  was 
going  to  get  less  than 
Jarvis  had  for  the  job. 
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Mr.  Willis  had  never  put  a  price  on 
himself,  any  more  than  he  had  taken 
his  own  measure. 

What  he  did  think  of  was  how  his 
little  worn  mother  would  take  it,  and 
her  pride.  Perhaps,  after  awhile,  they 
would  give  him  a  bonus,  or  something 
and  then  he  could  send  his  kid  brother 
straight  up  through  some  good  school 
to  Yale.  He  meant  his  kid  brother  to 
have  some  of  the  things  he  had  missed, 
and  college  and  law  books  and  a  season 
ticket  for  the  World  Series  were  a  few 
of  them.  Mr.  Willis  had  stuck  at 
auditing  so  long,  and  his  Saturday  pay- 
envelope  was  so  slim,  that  he  had  not 
dared  to  indulge  in  dreams,  but  at  the 
minute  he  was  running  riot — why,  he 
might  be  able,  if  he  managed  the  ship¬ 
ping  properly,  to  have  his  mother  on 
sometime  for  a  little  trip  to  New  \ork. 
He  had  to  pull  himself  up  as  he  noticed, 
a  few  feet  away,  J.  J.  Gannon  impa¬ 
tiently  chewing  the  end  of  a  stubby 
cigar. 

The  man  from  Chicago  wasn’t  after 
“an  order.”  He  came  to  blow  up 
somebody  about  a  consignment  of 
“Excelsior  B’s.”  “I  sell  ’em  to  the 
loggers,”  he  said  bluntly,  “and  I  guar¬ 
antee  ’em  good  stuff,  and  when  they 
turn  out  rotten,  and  let  in  water  like  a 
leaking  ship,  naturally  they  turn  on 
me.  It  ain’t  right,  Willis,  to  an  old 
customer  with  a  string  of  retail  stores 
out  to  the  Coast.  And  I  put  it  to  you 
flat — no  more  orders  till  you  make  good 
on  that  last  shipment  and  set  me  right 
with  the  trade.” 

MR.  WILLIS  wasn’t  a  man  of  many 
words,  but  something  gripped  him 
now.  He  told  J.  J.  with  a  certain  high 
price  that  there  must  be  some  mistake, 
that  if  he  paid  for  “Excelsior  B’s”  of 
course  he  got  them,  and  that  he’d  take 
the  matter  up  with  the  Chief — his  final 
sentence  had  a  little  choked  ring  in  it 
“Wre’ll  make  whatever  is  wrong,  right, 
Mr.  Gannon — you  see,  the  firm’s  name 
is  the  only  kind  of  guarantee  you  need.” 

J.  J.  Gannon  grunted  in  his  throat, 
and  flung  away  his  cigar  butt.  Then 
his  irate  face  grew  milder.  “I’m  not 
blaming  you,  Willis,  nor  anybody,  but  I 
want  the  thing  set  right,  understand?” 
His  nod,  as  he  stalked  away,  was  cor¬ 
dially  kind.  But  Mr.  Willis  was  a  little 
bit  up  in' the  air.  He  hated  anything 
said  against  the  firm  to  which  he  had 
signed  over  the  best  years  of  his  life, 
a  firm,  rich  in  those  traditions  of  honor 
— why,  the  great-great -grandfather  of 
the  Chief  had  made  shoes  for  the  sol¬ 
diers  at  Valley  Forge.  Mr.  Willis  felt 
again  that  surging  pride.  They  had 
worn  well,  those  shoes! 

Things  were  certainly  happening  to 
Mr.  Willis.  Fifteen  minutes  later,  with 
the  office  cleared  of  all  but  McCoy,  who 
had  his  day-sheet  to  get  up,  with  old 
Bailey  battening  down  windows  and 
switching  off  electric  bulbs,  Mr.  Willis, 
in  the  darkened  outer  corridor,  ran  into 
Miss  Warren. 

She  said,  “I  beg  your _  pardon,”  but 
Mr.  Willis  couldn’t  let  it  go  at  that. 
He  stopped  dead  short  in  front  of  her, 
and  said,  “Oh,  I  say!”  You  see,  what 
stumped  Mr.  Willis  was  the  fact  that 
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she  had  been  crying.  She  was  in  her 
outdoor  costume  and  was  hastily  draw¬ 
ing  down  her  veil,  tightening  it  behind 
with  hands  that  were  a  bit  unsteady. 

“I’m  not  going  to  lie  to  you,”  she 
said  abruptly,  “I  haven’t  a  headache, 
and  nobody  has  called  me  down.  And 
I  have  a  perfect  right,  outside  office 
hours,  to  shed  tears  if  I  choose  over  any 
and  everything.” 

“Honor  bright, ’’said  Mr. Willis,  “I — I 
don’t  think  you  have,  you  know.” 

She  stared  at  him,  and  then,  curving 
her  lips  slightly,  she  attempted  to  pass, 
“Good  night,”  she  said. 

“I  say,”  said  Mr.  Willis,  and  paused, 
and  then  conscious  that  she  was  waiting 
for  him  to  finish,  he  added  hastily,  “a— 
a  man  may  be  down  you  know,  but  he’s 
never  out!” 

She  was  staring  at  him  again,  her 
eyes  underneath  her  veil  still  bright 
with  tears. 

MR.  WILLIS  felt  a  sort  of  despera¬ 
tion.  He  was  bungling  and  yet  if 
he  could  only  say  the  right  thing!  It 
gives  a  man  a  strange  feeling  to  see  a 
woman  crying,  a  girl  whom  he  has  seen 
daily  above  aty  ung  machine,  as  cool  and 
— -and  neat  handed  as  if  she  were  a  part 
of  it.  “I  say,”  he  said,  “if  it’s  any¬ 
thing  the  Chief  has  said  to  hurt  you— 
he  never  means  it,  you  know.  He’s 
the  best  ever  and  if  you  only  keep  quiet 
when  he  has  a  grouch  on,  it — it  is 
bound  to  wear  off  in  time,”  ended  Mr. 
Willis,  with  a  pained  look  because  more 
tears  were  brimming  over  in  her  eyes. 

“I  do  think,”  she  murmured,  “that 
I  have  never  met  anybody  like  you, 
and  I  wish  you  wouldn’t,  because  I— 
I’ve  just  gotten  to  the  end  of  my  tether!” 
she  bit  her  lip,  and  walked  slowly  on, 
with  her  eyes  on  the  big.  swinging  door. 
Mr.  Willis,  you  see,  was  walking  beside 
her. 

“I  haven’t  any  right  to  butt  in,  have 
I?”  questioned  Mr.  Willis  cheerfully. 
“But  you  see,  when  any  decent  man 
sees  a  woman  in  tears,  well  he  just 
naturally  wants  to  put  her  right  again, 
or — or  go  and  fight  somebody!” 

She  was  not  looking  at  him  now,  but 
she  said  something,  abruptly,  and  still 
in  that  quivering,  slightly  unsteady 
voice,  “I  wish  you’d — invite  me  out  t*o 
dinner,  you  see,  part  of  it  is  that  I 
haven’t  any  home,  just  at  present  ” 
“Oh,  I  say,”  said  Mr.  Willis  and  took 
off  his  glasses  and  put  them  on  again 
hastily,  while  he  did  a  little  rapid-fire 
thinking.  “Of  course,  I’ll  take  you  to 
dinner  and  of  course  there  are  any  num¬ 
ber  of  first-rate  places  with  music  and 
lights  and — and  French  dishes,  but  if 
— if  you’ll  honestly  let  me  prescribe 
for  you,  and  take  you  home  to  my 
boarding  house — I  think  you  d  be 
cheered  up,  you  know,  and  amused 
He  was  flushing  in  that  boyish  way  he 
had. 

She  didn’t  flush,  she  turned  a  shade 
paler,  and  then  she  said,  very  gently, 
“I  think  that’s  very  good  of  you,  and 
if  they  won’t  mind  setting  an  extra 
place—”  Mr.  Willis  didn’t  know  it, 
but  she  was  thinking:  “No  other  man 
in  the  world  would  have  dared — and  I 
couldn’t  have  gone  with  him  if  he  had!” 


“Oh,  they’re  used  to  setting  extra 
places  for  me,”  said  Mr.  Willis  genially, 
“you  see,  sometimes  I  take  home  young 
Pettit — he — he  lost  his  mother  last 
winter — or  old  Mr.  Haddon.  He  lives 
in  a  top  floor  on  Fourth  Street  and  has 
to  cook  his  own  meals  over  a  gas  jet. 
It’s  a  kind  of  change  for  him  and  at  my 
boarding  place  they  understand.  They 
make  him  play  the  flute  after  dinner 
and  are  so  on  the  square  with  the  dear 
old  duffer  he — he  has  the  idea  they  like 
it  and  it  does  him  all  kinds  of  good.” 

She  was  smiling  now,  with  that  moist 
brightness  still  about  her  eyes. 

“But  mightn’t  they  object— to  a  girl? 
Your  landlady,  I  mean?”  She  was 
coloring  under  her  veil. 

“Not  if  she’s  a  nice  girl,”  he  said, 
“no,  indeed!  You — you  mustn’t  fear 
anything  like  that.  They  wouldn’t 
mind  who  I  brought,  really.  And  the 
dinners  are  wonderful,  for  the  price. 
Home-made  bread  and  chocolate  cake 
and  real  coffee.  Of  course  there’s 
nothing  like  that  French  stuff,  but 
they’re  jolly  people,  most  of  them. 
There’s  a  little  chap  there  who  paints 
signs  for  a  living.  He’s  lame  and — and 
we’re  giving  him  a  course,  between  us, 
at  the  Art  League.  He’s  in  the  Life 
class  now.  And  there’s  Riley,  and  Miss 
Minns— she  does  eyelet  work  for  a  big 
linen  house  and  monograms  at  so  much 
a  dozen.  And  there’s  Tessie— she’s  a 
masseuse — ”  He  paused  uncertainly. 
“You  wouldn’t  mind  sitting  next  to  a 
masseuse,  would  you?” 

She  shook  her  head.  “You  forget— 
I  am  a  stenographer,  myself.” 

“That’s  right,”  he  said  honestly,  “I 
did,  for  a  minute.”  And  then  he  ex¬ 
plained  it,  “\Tou  see,  you’re  not  a  bit 
like  the  last  five  that  Barker,  Hughes  & 
Co.  broke  in!” 

THEY  were  boarding  an  uptown  car, 
and  as  it  swung  around  a  curve  he  put 
his  arm  out,  quite  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  held  off  the  crowd  from  her  in  the 
aisle.  The  strange  thing  about  it  was 
that  it  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Willis 
had  ever  taken  a  girl  out  in  all  his  life! 

As  they  got  out  at  one  of  the  side 
streets  and  walked  toward  a  row  of 
forlorn  but  respectable  brown  stone 
“fronts,”  she  evidently  felt  she  must 
explain  to  him.  % 

“When  I  said  that  I  had  no  home, 
she  said  hurriedly,  “I  didn’t  mean  that 
I  was  an  actual  mendicant.  I  live 
with  a  mahogany  table  and  a  lamp  with 
a  Chinese  shade  and  a  few  other  things 
but  I  got  to  the  point  of  wanting  some¬ 
thing  human.  And  I  spoke  to  you  on 
impulse.” 

“Honor  bright,”  said  Mr.  Y  illis. 
“I’m  glad  you  did!  You  see,  I’ve  been 
in  this  place  quite  a  number  of  yean 
and— well,  I  call  them  all  my  friends 
They  haven’t  any  frills,  they’re  no: 
what  you’d  call  high-brows,  but  fo 
sheer  good  nature  and  human  kind 
ness — ”  Mr.  Willis  stopped  short,  evi 
dently  at  a  memory  that  made  speec. 
difficult.  “You  see,”  he  ended,  “I  wen 
there  when  my  kid  brother  was  goin 
through  a  course  of  typhoid  and  the 
found  it  out.  You  ought  to  have  see 
the  kind  of  things  they  did  to  keep  m 
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" And  /  dare  to  tell  you  that 
it  is  up  to  Barker,  Hughes  &  Co. 
to  hand  out  a  square  deal!" 


'"5'5  • 

3m  worrying  about  it.  Tessie,  that’s 
I'd  masseuse,  took  a  day  off  and  went 
it  in  the  woods  and  picked  violets 
id  packed  ’em  in  wet  cotton  and  sent 
em  off  to  Maine,  and  by  Jove,  they 
•t  there  fresh.  It  got  hold  of  my 
other!  And  Riley — he  clerks  for  the 
estern  Union — got  them  to  send  up 
e  telegrams  the  moment  they  came 
>  if — if  they  were  encouraging — ”  Mr. 
illis  smiled.  “The  Chief  thought  they 
;re  dispatches  for  the  firm,  orders,  you 
iow,  and  was  fearfully  sore.” 

She  said  something,  looking  straight 
iead  of  her.  “And  your  brother  got 
ill?” 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Willis,  “he  got  well.” 
e  said  it  simply  but  you  could  see  the 
sions,  law-books  and  Yale  and  the 
st  of  it,  back  in  his  short-sighted  eyes. 
Suddenly  she  stood  quite  still. 
Vait!”  she  said,  and  bit  her  lip  as  if 
e  thing  she  was  going  to  say  was 
fficult.  “Do  you  always  take  people 


on  faith  as — you  are  taking  me?” 

They  were  under  a  street  lamp  before 
the  particular  flight  of  brown  stone 
steps  that  Mr.  Willis  was  accustomed 
to  descend  every  morning.  Traffic  was 
heavy  on  the  distant  avenue  but  neither 
of  them  seemed  to  hear  it.  Her  hand 
was  busy  again  with  her  veil. 

Mr.  Willis,  looking  down  at  her, 
smiled.  “Why,”  he  said,  “as  to  that, 
you  know,  I’ve  learned,  right  there  at 
Barker,  Hughes  and  Co.,  that  faith  in 
people  is  good  business,  and  business 
is — is  good  faith.  It  proves  itself  both 
ways.” 

She  nodded.  “I  see,”  she  said  but  her 
voice  had  an  unsteady  note  again. 
And  then  impetuously  she  ran  up  the 
steps  ahead  of  him.  “Please  come,” 
she  said,  “I  want  to  meet  them — Tessie 
and  all  the  rest!” 

\  yfR.  WILLIS,  that  night,  dreamed 
dreams.  They  began  with  the  soup, 


and  went  straight  through  dinner  to  the 
dessert,  which  happened  to  be  rice 
pudding,  with  an  extra  portion,  if  any¬ 
one  wanted  it,  twice  around! 

Just  at  first,  when  Mr.  Willis  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  doorway,  there  was  a 
moment  of  hampering  silence.  They 
were  sizing  up  the  girl  with  the  dark, 
bright  eyes,  in  the  perfectly  fitting 
georgette  waist. 

Little  Miss  Minns  was  the  first  to 
capitulate.  “Come  right  in,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
lis,”  she  said,  “and  introduce  your 
friend!”  And  Riley,  with  his  mouth 
full  of  boiled  beef,  swallowed  hastily 
and  muttered,  “Sure.  Any  friend  of 
Mr.  Willis — it  goes  without  sayin’!” 
And  Tessie  finished  it,  “You  mean, 
Sam,  the  lady  goes  without  saying.” 

The  end  and  beginning  were,  to  Mr. 
Willis,  quite  beautiful.  He  could  be, 
all  through  dinner,  not  only  proud  of 
these  simple  folks  who  could  be  friendly 
to  a  stranger  and  cheerful  after  a  day 
of  hard  work  but  he  was  also  proud  of 
the  way  she  beat  them  to  it,  this  girl 
who  had  seemed,  till  to-night,  a  part 
of  the  typing  machine  she  ran  daily  for 
his  Chief!  As  he  heard  her  answering 
their  little,  intimate  questions,  without 
giving  a  bit  of  herself  away,  just  as  if 
she  had  been  there  a  hundred  times 
before,  Mr.  Willis  began  to  wish  there 
had  been  one  more  unbidden  guest  at 
the  homely  table — his  little  mother  in 
Maine!  It  was  just  here  that  Mr.  Wil- 
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lis  really  and  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  began  to  dream — for  himself! 

Afterward,  when  he  took  her  back 
to  the  mahogany  table  and  the  Chinese 
lamp,  on  a  street  somewhere  in  the 
sixties,  she  told  him  something  more. 
“I  am  not  going  to  thank  you,”  she 
said,  “you  took  me  in  among  them  on 
faith  and,  well,  I’ve  gotten  it  back. 
And — and  you  don’t  have  to  under¬ 
stand  or  ever  refer  to  it  again,  please — ” 
She  put  her  hand  in  his  with  that  same 
impetuous  gesture,  as  if  her  heart  were 
full  now,  instead  of  her  eyes — “Good¬ 
night,  Mr.  Willis!” 

And  Mr.  Willis  said  cheerfully,  beam¬ 
ing  behind  his  glasses,  “I — hope  you’ll 
let  it  happen  to  us  all  again  sometime, 
because  now,  you  see,  they’ll  always 
think  of  you  as  a  friend,”  and  then  he 
went  home. 

HTHREE  weeks  later  Mr.  Willis  wrote 
A  to  his  mother. 

‘‘Dear  Mother ■  They  have  put  me 
in  charge  of  the  shipping.  Quite  five 
pegs  higher,  little  Mater,  for  I  have  to 
O.  K.  every  consignment  that  goes  out 
on  the  market  and  to  do  it  conscien¬ 
tiously  keeps  me  pretty  busy  from  nine 
till  six  and  then  some.  It’s  not  always 
easy,  for  Jarvis,  the  man  that  had  it 
before  me,  spent  most  of  the  time  read¬ 
ing  up  the  Giants  and  White  Sox  in  the 
office  and  only  came  out  of  his  cage 
every  so  often  to  do  an  0.  K.  in  red 
chalk  on  a  crate  edge,  and  sign  over 
a  bill  of  lading  for  the  goods.  Now 
some  of  the  fellows  are  kicking  because 
I  insist  on  overhauling  each  case.  But 
you  see,  the  good  name  of  the  firm  is 
behind  my  O.  K.  so  I  mustn’t  take 
chances.  Besides,  we’re  running  an¬ 
other  company — so,  in  two  ways,  I 
hold  the  job  in  trust. 

“Sometime  soon,  I  hope  to  arrange 
for  you  to  come  on,  little  gray, Mater, 
you  and  Carl.  There’s  a  girl  I  want 
you  to  meet.  She  is  lovely  and  I 
think  unhappy  about  something,  but 
too  proud  to  show  it.  I  think  you 
would  do  her  good.  You  always  were 
bully  at  the  cheering-up  business,  and  I 
have  had  a  hope  lately  that  you  would 
be  friends.  Her  name  is  Miss  Warren 
and  she  does  stenography  for  the  Chief. 
I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Adolph  has 
gotten  into  the  Life  class  at  the  League. 
And  little  Miss  Minns  has  had  a  raise. 
I  know  you’ll  be  glad,  because  her 
eyes  are  giving  out  and  now  she’ll 
be  able  to  put  some  little  bit  by. 

“P.  S.  I  am  sending  you  an  extra 
tenner.  I  can  perfectly  well  do  with¬ 
out  it,  and  I  want  Carl  to  have  his 
base-ball  togs  at  the  new  school.” 

Mr.  Willis,  mailing  it  during  his 
lunch  hour,  which  was  exactly  twenty 
minutes  long,  went  back  to  his  little 
office  with  a  lighter  heart.  He  had 
wanted  to  tell  his  mother  about  Miss 
Warren  before,  but  putting  it  down  in 
black  and  white  was  like  O.  K-ing  a 
crate  of  goods,  he  stood  for  all  that  was 
behind  it!  Mr.  Willis  knew  that  his 
mother  would  guess  out  his  dream! 

Things  had  been  rather  difficult  that 
morning.  He  had  been  obliged  to  hold 
up  a  shipment  of  shoes  for  a  company 
store  in  a  Colorado  mining  camp,  be¬ 


cause  the  bill  of  lading  was  wrong. 
Strangely,  it  read  “Excelsior  B,”  and 
Mr.  Willis,  knowing  the  grade,  and  re¬ 
membering  J.  J.  Gannon,  took  one  of 
the  boots  in  his  hand.  Finally,  flushing 
a  little,  he  called  one  of  the  shipping 
clerks. 

“Look  here,  Sawyer,  this  bill  is  off. 
This  calls  for  ‘Excelsior  B’s.’  ” 

“That’s  right,  Mr.  Willis.  I  made 
that  bill  out  myself.” 

Mr.  Willis  was  still  flushing.  “Well, 
this  shipment  can’t  go  out.  You’ll 
have  to  look  the  thing  up  at  the  factory. 
Get  Ridley  to  check  up  the  files.  I’ve 
opened  up  two  crates  and  they’re  both 
seconds.” 

“Yes,  sir,  that’s  all  right,  Mr.  Willis.” 
The  man  stood  there,  his  legs  spread  a 
little,  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
Plainly  he  was  embarrassed. 

Mr.  Willis  stared  back  at  him.  “How 
do  you  ifiean  ‘all  right’?  I  tell  you  it’s 
wrong.” 

“Mr.  Willis,  I’ve  been  here  seven 
months,  and  we’ve  been  shipping  this 
class  goods  straight  along  as  ‘Excelsior 
B.’  ” 

For  one  moment,  Mr.  Willis  doubted 
his  own  eyesight.  Was  it  failing,  like 
little  Miss  Minn’s?  He  took  up  the 
boot  again,  holding  it  to  the  light, 
turning  up  the  vamp.  Suddenly  he 
drew  out  of  his  breast  pocket  the  worn 
gold  watch  that  had  been  his  father’s. 
It  was  attached  to  a  thin  gold  chain, 
too  thin  for  any  kind  of  use,  with  a 
small  penknife  that  Carl  had  given  him 
at  Christmas  riveted  to  the  end. 

“Now,”  he  said  pleasantly,  “we’ll 
see,  Sawyer.  I’ll  stand  for  the  dam¬ 
ages.  We  can’t  afford  to  have  Barker, 
Hughes  &  Co.  make  any  kind  of  mis¬ 
take.”  He  was  ripping,  as  he  spoke, 
at  the  leather,  laying  it  bare,  prying 
between  the  layers  of  the  sole.  At  last 
he  threw  it  aside  and  drew  a  deep 
breath.  “I’m  right,  Sawyer — they’re 
seconds!” 

The  clerk  stood  his  ground.  “The 
Chief  won’t  like  it,  Mr.  Willis,  I  tell 
you  we’ve  been  shipping  that  goods 
right  along.” 

But  Mr.  Willis,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  was  seeing  red.  “These  goods 
are  not  going  out  under  a  false  stamp, 
Sawyer — do  you  understand  me?  I 
am  in  charge  of  the  shipping,  and  I 
won’t  0.  K.  this  consignment.”  He 
whirled  on  his  heel.  “Here  you,  men — 
unload  that  truck.  Dump  the  goods 
anywhere,  just  unload!” 

IT  took  them  exactly  forty  minutes 
and  Mr.  Willis  stood  there,  his  eyes 
alight,  seeing  it  done.  He  felt  hot  all 
over,  indignant  that  a  firm  like  Barker, 
Hughes  &  Co.  couldn’t  trust  its  men. 
When  they  got  through  he  sent  a  full 
report  of  it  over  his  office  telephone  to 
Mr.  Hibbard,  the  superintendent  up¬ 
stairs,  and  went  slowly  out  to  his  lunch. 
He  knew  it  was  a  rush  order,  that  would 
take  days  to  set  straight.  They’d 
have  to  refer  back  to  the  factory  at 
Lynn. 

All  the  same  his  heart  was  lighter 
when  he  went  back.  Two  or  three  of 
the  men  were  standing  about  looking 
sheepish  as  he  nodded  to  them  briefly. 


Sawyer  was  in  the  cage  by  the  freight 
elevator  with  his  back  turned,  and  sud¬ 
denly  Mr.  Willis  saw  why — a  loaded 
truck  was  hauled  up  close  to  the  run¬ 
way — they  were  sending  the  goods  out 
without  his  0.  K. ! 

He  walked  in  quietly  but  his  lips 
were  a  stiffened  line.  “Sawyer,  why 
have  my  orders  been  disobeyed  about 
that  consignment?” 

The  shipping  clerk  took  time  to  put 
his  pencil  behind  his  ear.  “Orders 
came  from  the  office  to  go  ahead.  I 
was  to  show  ’em  to  you  when  you  came 
in. 

Mr.  Willis  glanced  at  the  typed  line. 
“Ship  Ex.  B.’s  at  once  to  C.  &  C.  Co. 
as  is.”  It  was  signed  by  the  Chief! 

Mr.  Willis  stood  quite  still.  He  had 
grown  a  shade  paler.  “And  I  was  to 
tell  you,”  drawled  Sawyer,  “that  they’d 
see  you  in  the  office,  that  there  was  a 
little  matter  they’d  like  you  to  explain.” 

Mr.  Willis  did  not  change  his  expres¬ 
sion.  He  merely  said,  still  quietly, 
“Don’t  add  to  it,  Sawyer.  That’s 
cheap!”  A  moment  later  he  was  as¬ 
cending  to  the  floors  above. 

HE  made  straight  for  the  door  marked 
Private.  McCoy  looked  around  as 
he  passed  and  nodded  but  it  was  as  if,  up 
here  where  he  had  pegged  along  and 
done  his  honest  best  for  so  many  years, 
he  was  already  forgotten.  Someone 
else,  probably  a  man  from  the  Acme 
Company,  was  in  his  little  cage! 

He  knocked  and  then  went  in  without 
preamble.  It  seemed  to  him  the  square 
thing  to  do.  Old  Barker  was  in  his 
swivel  chair,  dictating  to  a  girl  with 
her  head  bent.  Mr.  Willis  stood  a  mo¬ 
ment  unnoticed,  as  if  he  were  already 
crossed  off  the  books,  and  then  sudden 
pride  made  him  straighten.  His  face 
had  a  high  light  on  it. 

“You  sent  for  me,  sir?” 

The  big  man  swung  around.  “Oh, 
Willis,”  his  tone  was  flat  and  dry. 

Mr.  Willis  waited.  He  stood,  tall 
and  steady,  by  the  door,  with  his  eyes 
on  the  Chief. 

“What  do  you  mean,  Willis,  by  hold¬ 
ing  up  a  rush  order  in  the  busy  season, 
that  is  in  shape  to  go  through?” 

Mr.  Willis  paused,  then  he  said, 
briefly,  “It  was  not  ready,  sir,  it  lacked 
my  0.  K.”  _  I 

Old  Barker  moistened  his  lips  wit! 
his  tongue.  “Lacked  your  0.  K.!  B} 
h — !  What  is  your  0.  K.  worth,  ii 
you  can’t  put  it  on  when  it’s  needed?’ 

Mr.  Willis  lifted  his  head — “My  0.  K 
sir,  is  worth  a  great  deal  when  it  ha: 
your  trade  mark  behind  it  and  tin 
name  of  an  old  and  honorable  firm.” 

Old  Barker,  leaning  forward  a  little 
gripped  the  edge  of  his  rolltop  desk 
“Look  here,”  he  said,  “keep  away  fror 
fancy  touches,  Willis,  I  haven’t  tim 
to  waste  to-day.  It’s  just  this.  N 
one  is  to  interfere  with  the  shipment 
we  send  out.  You’re  paid  to  verify  'ei 
in  our  way,  not  your  own,  and  if 
crate  is  marked  X.  Y.  Z.  you’re  to  sen 
it  out  as  X.  Y.  Z.  goods.  Do  yo 
understand?” 

Mr.  Willis  did  not  speak.  Som 
thing  caught  at  his  voice,  choking  hir 
He  watched  a  late  sunbeam  strugg 
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¥:% 


“I  have  lived  all  my  life,"  she 
said  hurriedly,  "in  a  world  where 
one  doss  not  speak  of  honor.  One 
is  supposed  to  be  born  with  it" 
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through  the  dust  of  the  window  as  if  it 
were  caught  in  a  net.  His  soul  seemed 
to  be  caught  in  a  cobweb  of  lies. 

“Mr.  Barker,”  he  was  putting  it  into 
words  now,  a  little  unsteadily,  “If  I 
tell  you  that  I  opened  those  crates  my¬ 
self  and — and  found  inferior  goods, 
stamped  as  first  class - ” 

Old  Barker  turned.  “That’s  all 
right,”  he  said,  “the  company  that 
handles  them  understands  and  we  un¬ 
derstand.  You’re  pretty  dense,  Willis, 
but  I’ll  tell  you  this  much;  that  stamp 
means  a  lot  to  the  general  public,  that’s 
why  we  put  it  on,  and  it’s  not  open  to 
change  by  a  shipping  clerk  or  a  manager 
pro  tern!  Do  I  make  it  clear,  Willis?” 

Mr.  Willis  bowed.  “I  am — begin¬ 
ning  to  understand,  sir,  for  the  first 
time,  in  fifteen  years.”  His  face  had 
gone  gray.  It  wasn’t,  to  Mr.  Willis,  a 
light  thing,  to  lose  a  faith. 

Old  Barker  turned  back.  “That’s  all, 
Willis.  You’ve  been  on  our  books  a 
long  time  and  we’re  willing  to  overlook 
a  first  offense.  But  I  tell  you  plainly — ” 

“You  have  already  told  me  plainly, 
sir,  things  I  did  not  know.” 

The  light  was  back  again  on  his 
face.  He  was  looking  at  the  sunbeam 
struggling  through  the  dust,  as  his  faith 
in  goodness  and  honor  and  a  clean  record 
was  struggling  through  the  black  mo¬ 
ment.  The  girl  at  the  typing  machine 
had  stopped  working  but  she  did  not 
look  around. 

Mr.  Willis  spoke  again,  haltingly, 
and  yet  with  a  certain  dogged  steadi¬ 
ness.  “You  speak,  sir,  of  my  long 
connection  with  the  firm.  I  would  like 
you  to  know  that  tney  have  been  happy 
years,  that  I  have  gotten  things  out  of 
it  all  that  are  good — ”  He  stopped,  and 
then  went  on  more  gently,  “and  one 
of  them  has  been  a  pride  in  a  fine 
achievement.  I — I  refer  to  the  shoes, 
sir,  that  were  worn  at  Valley  Forge  by 
Washington’s  men.  It — it  took  them 
a  long  time  to  wear  out,  weary  march¬ 
ings,  and  days  in  camp  on  frozen  ground. 
Tney  were  made  by  your  great-great¬ 
grandfather,  sir,  and  he  made  them 
in  the  very  best  way  he  knew  how  and 
—to  a  man’s  size.  There  are  men  now, 
Mr.  Barker,  out  in  Colorado  mining 
camps,  doing  their  soldierly  part,  sir, 
for  the  industrial  life  of  a  nation  big 
with  honors  and  I  dare  to  tell  you  that 
it  is  up  to  Barker,  Hughes  &  Co.  to 
hand  them  out  as  square  a  deal  in 
leather  as  your  founder  handed  out  to 
the  men  in  that  New  Jersey  campaign!” 

THERE  was  a  moment  of  sharpened 
silence.  The  girl  at  the  machine  had 
dropped  her  hands.  Her  lips  were 
curved  slightly.  She  was  just  a  figure 
relaxed  and  listening.  Mr.  Willis  still 
stood  by  the  door.  He  seemed  taller, 
a  little  more  gaunt,  and  high  lights  had 
centered  in  his  blue  eyes.  Old  Barker, 
ponderous,  sat  back  in  his  chair.  His 
jaw  was  grimmer.  Otherwise  he  gave 
no  sign.  “Well,”  he  asked,  “have  you 
finished?” 

Mr.  WTillis  drew  a  deep  breath. 

Old  Barker  made  a  gesture  with  his 
thumb,  “All  right,”  he  said,  “get  out!” 
and  turned  back  to  the  papers  on  his 
desk. 


Dead  Mens  Shoes 

The  sunbeam,  tired  to  death,  had  re¬ 
treated.  The  room  had  gone  gray  as 
Mr.  Willis  left  it. 

He  went  down  stairs  and  got  his  hat 
and  walked  home.  It  was  early  yet 
and  the  boarding  house  was  empty  but 
he  went  up  and  sat  on  his  iron  bed  and 
thought  out  a  few  things  that  troubled 
him.  He  could  send  no  more  weekly 
cheques  to  his  mother  but  he  would 
cash  in  his  bank  account  and  only  keep 
out  enough  to  keep  him  going.  He 
stopped  there,  confronted  with  the 
image  of  his  dreams!  Mr.  Willis 
learned  in  that  hour  that  one  calls  a 
beautiful  image  a  dream  because  it 
never  comes  true. 

He  knew  now  how  far  it  had  gone. 
He  had  pictured  a  tiny  house  in  Jersey, 
with  a  garden  hose  which  he  could  use 
on  Saturday  afternoons  on  fresh  little 
flower  beds  with  trim  edges.  He  had 
thought  of  a  book  case  filled  with  law 
books  that  he  could  still  dream  over, 
and  that  Carl  could  use  when  he  came 
on,  and  he  had  imagined  a  mahogany 
table  littered  with  the  kind  of  work 
that  a  woman  loves,  and  perhaps  a 
Chinese  lamp  with  the  light  falling  full 
on  a  face  that  was  his  chiefest  dream  of 
all. 

IT  had  ended  in  darkness.  He  got  up, 
trying  to  think  cheerfully  that  no 
harm  was  done,  because  it  couldn’t  pos¬ 
sibly  be  a  dream  for  her,  and  was  thank¬ 
ful  in  his  heart  that  the  big  desire  of  it 
had  never  been  put  into  words.  And  be¬ 
sides,  she  would  probably  not  have  seen 
those  pictures  with  him,  so  it  was  better 
the  way  it  was.  And  then  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  J.  J.  Gannon  had  once  told 
him  that  he  could  always  come  on  to 
Chicago  and  get  a  berth  somewhere 
along  that  string  of  stores!  He  -went 
over  and  washed  his  hands  and  felt 
humbly  grateful  that  he  had  learned, 
at  least,  out  of  all  the  wisdom  that  lay 
in  the  world,  to  audit  books.  And  then 
he  wrote  a  line  to  J.  J.  Gannon  and 
afterwards,  as  it  was  growing  late,  he 
went  down  to  the  big  room  below  and 
told  them,  coming  in  one  by  one,  the 
thing  he  had  done  to  himself. 

He  didn’t  tell  it  all,  or  know  it  all! 
Young  Pettit,  coming  along,  quite  up 
in  the  air,  told  him  the  rest. 

“You  certainly  did  start  up  a  blow¬ 
out.  The  Chief  is  as  black  as  thunder. 
I  was  coming  along  with  some  blankety- 
blanks  to  be  signed  and  there  was 
that  Warren  girl  standing  up  to  him, 
braced  against  the  door,  with  her  hat 
on,  and  her  gloves,  and  her  vanity  bag 
on  the  floor  between  them — “there  is  all 
the  money  I  have  earned  here,”  she 
said,  “in  full — and  thank  you,  I  will 
not  need  any  carfare.  If  you  will  al¬ 
low  me  to  phone  for  my  father’s  auto¬ 
mobile.”  Young  Pettit  breathed  a 
little  quicker — “Do  you  want  to  hear 
her  exact  lingo?”  he  asked. 

Mr.  Willis  nodded.  “  Go  on,”  he  said, 
“Jack,  old  boy!” 

“Funny  thing,”  young  Pettit  ex¬ 
plained,  “the  automobile  gag  was  no 
joke.  She  gave  a  number  and  while 
she  was  telling  us  things  about  you, 
it  slowed  up  and  honked  from  the  side¬ 
walk.  She  said,  “I  came  into  your 


business  world  when  women  were  at  a 
premium  because — my  brother  and — 
and  the  kind  of  boys  this  country  loves 
and  believes  in  had  gone  across  to  keep 
the  universe  going — with  the  help  of 
God!  You  made  a  place  for  me  and 
turned  me  into  a  machine  and  I  have 
tried  to  do  a  machine’s  part.  I  found, 
more  or  less,  that  you  were  all  ma¬ 
chines,  all  except  one  man,  who  stood 
tall  and  true  and  gave  you  his  honorable 
duty.  He  was  the  only  man  among 
you  who  had  a  kind  word  for  the  scrub¬ 
woman,  and  who  took  off  his  hat  and 
stood  as  if  he  meant  it  when  they 
played  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner”  out 
in  the  street.  He  was  the  only  man  who 
could  keep  on  smiling  when  he  was  dog 
tired  and  spend  his  evenings  helping  to 
straighten  out  somebody  else’s  mis¬ 
takes — and  now  you  turn  him  out! 
Did  you  think  for  one  moment  I  would 
not  take  his  part  and  go  too?  It — it 
is  all  I  can  do!” 

She  ended  it  that  way!”  said  young 
Pettit.  “She  ended  it  by  leaving  her 
bag  at  old  Barker’s  feet  and  just  going 
out!” 

Mr.  Willis  had  fixed  bis  eyes  upon  the 
window.  “That  was  fine  of  her,”  he 
said  gently,  “just  fine,  Jack.” 

Young  Pettit  laughed  back  in  his 
throat.  “Huh.  She  won’t  miss  the 
money,  anyway.  And  Warren’s  nol 
her  name.  She  used  to  do  the  societ) 
stunt,  till  the  war  made  her  dead  serious 
She’s  Archibald’s  daughter,  you  know 
Archibald,  of  the  Mercantile  Trust 
And  she’s  engaged  to  that  fat-head,  tha 
society  duck,  who  pretends  he’s  a  Cap 
tain  of  Industry,  R.  B.  Latimer — yoi 
know,  he  made  that  punk  speech  at  th 
United  Trades’  dinner!” 

But  Mr.  Willis  seemed  not  to  heai 
Or  was  it  that  as  the  dream  got  farthe 
and  farther  away  from  his  simple  an 
workaday  life,  it  grew  brighter,  a  thin 
to  lighten  a  darkening  way? 

IT  wasn’t  until  the  next  morning,  whe 
her  little  note  came  to  him  at  tl 
shabby  breakfast  table,  that  his  soi 
bowed  within  him  at  realization  of  h< 
generosity  and  goodness- — she  wrote: 

“I  want  you  to  come  and  see  me 
you  can,  this  morning.  I  am  going  i 
take  up  another  kind  of  work,  pla 
through  mornings  with  little  blir 
babies,  in  a  big  institution  down  tow 
But  I  wanted  to  tell  you  some  nev, 
And  I  would  like  you  to  meet  my  fathe  j 
The  best  thing  I  can  say  of  him  is  th 
I  think  he  is  your  kind  of  man, 
Sincerely, 

Helen  Warren  Archibald .”  i 

Waiting  for  her  in  the  room  with  t 
Chinese  lamp,  he  blessed  her  again 
his  heart.  It  wasn’t  the  fact  that  s 
had  thrown  down  a  position  she  c 
not  need.  It  was  the  fact  that  she  h 
recognized  what  made  him,  in 
poverty  and  lowliness,  do  it  hims< 

It  was  the  fine  tradition  of  honor  amc 
men,  the  belief  that  there  was  a  b 
for  humanity  to  turn  out  to  its  fello’ 
the  certainty  that  the  biggest  thing  < 
soul  could  do  for  another  was  to  k< 
the  faith — to  follow  apostles  and  sai » 
and  martyrs!  ( Continued  on  Page  , 1 
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One  fine  J une  morning ,  Billy  Brad  thought  he  would  not 
go  to  school.  He  thought  he  would  work  in  his  garden 


BILLY  BRAD-the  FREE  and  EOUAL 


Even  at  the  age  of  six — he  encounters  some 


WHEN  Billy  Brad  was  six 
years  old,  one  of  the  things 
of  which  he  was  proudest 
was  his  garden,  because  it 
was  his  very  own  garden  and  he  had 
hoed  it  and  raked  it  and  planted  it 
himself  and  all  the  vegetables  in  it  were 
growing  nicely.  Often,  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  he  took  Uncle  Peter  Plenry’s 
hand  and  led  Uncle  Peter  Henry  to  the 
garden,  so  that  he  might  see  it. 

It  was  not  a  large  garden.  It  was 
one  of  forty  or  fifty  gardens  in  a  single 
vacant  lot  near  the  schoolhouse  and 
each  garden  was  about  the  size  of  a 
large  tablecloth.  Each  garden  had  a 
large  stake  at  each  comer  and  a  small 
stick  at  the  head  of  each  row  of  beans 
or  radishes  or  beets,  and  on  each  stick 
was  the  empty  seed  envelope,  with  the 
picture  of  beans  or  radishes  or  beets  in 
gay  colors. 

.  -HI  the  children  who  farmed  these 
little  farms  were  proud  of  their  own 
and  each  child  was  eager  to  have  every 
seed  become  a  strong,  healthy  plant 
and  produce  fine  vegetables  and,  at 
recess  and  after  school,  they  hoed  and 
pulled  weeds  and  watered  their  little 
farms  with  great  eagerness.  Each 
wanted  to  grow  the  best  vegetables. 
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Thus  it  happened  that  one  fine  June 
morning  Billy  Brad  thought  he  would 
not  go  to  school.  He  thought  he  would 
work  in  his  garden  and  pull  every  weed 
and  water  every  plant  and  make  his 
garden  as  neat  and  tidy  as  it  could 
possibly  be. 

So  he  did  just  that.  He  played 
truant  and  he  did  not  go  to  school. 
He  went  to  the  garden  lot  and  worked 
in  his  garden.  He  worked  for  almost 
an  hour  but  it  seemed  much  longer  than 
that  because  he  was  all  alone  in  the 
garden  lot,  with  no  one  else  working 
there.  By  ten  o’clock,  he  was  quite 
sure  it  must  be  noon  and  ten  minutes 
later  he  was  quite  positive  it  must  be 
noon  and,  five  minutes  later,  although 
he  saw  no  children  going  home  from 
school,  he  was  absolutely  certain  it 
was  noon  and  that  he  must  have  been 
mistaken  in  the  day;  that  this  day  must 
be  Saturday. 

Billy  Brad  dropped  the  watering  can 
he  had  been  using  and  started  for  home. 


He  was  so  sure  he  would  be  late  for 
luncheon  that  he  took  the  shortest 
cut  and  ran  across  the  garden  lot 
without  caring  where  he  put  his 
feet.  He  ran  right  across  the  little- 
farms,  stepping  on  the  rows  of 
radishes  and  beets  and  peas,  and  sud¬ 
denly  a  loud  voice  said : 

“Hey,  you!  What  are  you  doing? 
Come  out  of  there!” 

Billy  Brad  stopped  short.  On  the 
sidewalk  stood  the  truant  officer  in  his 
blue  uniform,  with  his  silver  badge  on 
the  coat,  and  thetruantofficerwaslook- 
ing  very  cross  and  provoked. 

“Come  out  of  there  now!”  shouted  the 
truant  officer  and  Billy  Brad  walked 
toward  him.  He  was  a  badly  fright¬ 
ened  Billy  Brad. 

“What  do  you  mean,  ruining  those 
gardens?”  the  truant  officer  asked. 
“Don’t  you  know  any  better?  Where 
were  you  going?” 

“I  was  going  home,”  Billy  Brad  said. 
“I  was  working  in  my  garden,  and  I  was 
through  working  in  my  garden,  and  I 
was  going  home.” 

“Oh,  ho!”  said  the  truant  officer. 
“So  you  have  one  of  those  gardens! 
Then  you  go  to  school,  do  you?  Then 
why  are  you  not  in  school?  Tell  me  that !” 
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Billy  Brad 


Billy  Brad  did  not  know  wnat  to  say, 
he  was  so  badly  frightened. 

“Playing  truant,  are  you?”  said  the 
truant  officer  unpleasantly.  “Playing 
truant  and  tramping  down  the  other 
kids’  gardens,  are  you?  Well,  I  guess 
you’d  better  come  along  with  me  this 
time!  What’s  your  name?” 

It  was  at  that  moment  Uncle  Peter 
Henry  came  around  the  corner  and  saw 
Billy  Brad  and  the  truant  officer.  He 
hurried  up  and  asked  the  truant  officer 
all  about  it. 

“I’m  sorry  to  hear  such  things  about 
William  Bradley,  Junior,  Mr.  Truant 
Officer,”  Uncle  Peter  Henry  said, 
“But  I  think  this  time  you  can  leave 
Billy  Brad  to  me,  in  view  of  the — ah — 
extreme  youth  of  the  culprit  and  his 
former  good  behavior.  He  has  no  past 
record  of  crime,  I  imagine?” 

“Well,  no,  sir,”  said  the  truant  officer, 
grinning.  “This  is  his  first  offense,  so 
faraslknow.  Take  him  along  with  you, 
and  see  that  he  ruins 
no  more  gardens  and 
plays  truant  no  more. 

Good  day  to  you!” 

Uncle  Peter  Henry 
looked  at  Billy  Brad 
through  his  big  spec¬ 
tacles  with  the  tor¬ 
toise-shell  rims  and 
then  he  looked  at  the 
garden  lot  across 
which  the  deep  prints 
of  Billy  Brad’s  feet 
made  an  ugly  track. 

“You  came  straight 
across  all  the  gar¬ 
dens,  didn’t  you, 

Billy  Brad?”  Uncle 
Peter  Henry  asked. 

“Why  did  you?” 

“I  was  going 
home,”  Billy  Brad 
said.  “I  wanted  to 
go  home  quick!  It 
was  quicker  that  way, 

Uncle  Peter  Henry.” 

“I  see!”  said  Uncle 
Peter  Henry.  “You 
are  a  free  American 
and  you  go  where  you 
please;  is  that  it? 

Freedom  is  a  great 
word,  Billy  Brad;  we 
Americans  believe  in 
freedom.  Those  wise 
old  forefathers  who 
made  America  a  na¬ 
tion  told  us  we  should 
always  have  freedom. 

Freedom  and  equal¬ 
ity— that  was  what 
they  fought  for,  Billy 
Brad.  Can  you  re¬ 
member  that?” 

“Yes,  Uncle  Peter 
Henry,”  said  Billy 
Brad. 

“Why  did  you  not 
go  to  school  to-day?” 

Uncle  Peter  Henry 
asked. 

“I — I  wanted  to 
work  in  my  garden,” 
said  Billy  Brad.  “I 
— I  wanted  to  pull 
out  the  weeds. 


And  hoe  it!  And  sprinkle  some  water 
on  it!” 

“I  see!”  Uncle  Peter  Henry  said. 
“But  why  are  not  the  other  little  boys 
and  girls  working  in  their  gardens  this 
morning?” 

“They — they’re  in  school,”  said  Billy 
Brad.  “They  had  to  go  to  school.  It’s 
Friday.” 

“Oh,  yes!”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry. 
“It  is  Friday  and  so  they  have  to  go  to 
school.  Let  me  see — in  this  state  the 
law  says  all  children  must  go  to  school, 
doesn’t  it?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Billy  Brad  meekly. 

“All  children  except  Billy  Brad;  is 
that  it?”  asked  Uncle  Peter  Henry. 

“No,  sir,”  said  Billy  Brad,  still  more 
meekly,  “I  have  to  go  to  school  too.” 

“Is — it — possible!”  exclaimed  Uncle 
Peter  Henry,  as  if  surprised  to  hear  it. 
“Is — it — possible!  Can  it  be  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
guarantees  everyone  freedom  and  equal¬ 


ity,  and  still  Billy  Brad  has  to  go  t< 
school  whether  he  wants  to  or  does  noi 
want  to?  Can  it  be  that  ‘freedom’  1 
the  great  word  in  this  nation  ant 
still  Billy  Brad  cannot  do  as  h< 
pleases?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Billy  Brad. 

“I  ask  you,”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry 
setting  his  tortoise-shell  glasses  mon 
firmly  on  his  nose,  and  looking  at  Bill) 
Brad  severely,  “if  it  can  be  possibh 
that  the  truant  officer  can  arrest  yoi 
and  take  you  back  to  school  when  yoi 
don’t  want  to  go?  Can  it  be  possibh 
that — if  your  parents  don’t  care  whe¬ 
ther  you  go  to  school  or  not,  and  yoi 
play  truant  every  day — the  government 
can  take  you  and  put  you  in  a  school 
where  you  will  have  to  stay?  Can 
this  be  possible,  Billy  Brad,  in  a  land  oi 
freedom  and  equality?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Billy  Brad  doubt¬ 
fully.  “Or,  anyway,  Uncle  Peter  Henry, 
there  was  a  boy  in  our  school,  and— 
and - ” 
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“They  took  him!’' 
Uncle  Peter  Henry 
finished.  “They  took 
him  and  sent  him  to  3 
school  where  he  hac 
to  learn  his  lessons 
Billy  Brad,  do  yoi 
know  what  woulc 
happen  if  all  th< 
boys  and  all  the  girl 
and  all  the  men  ane 
all  the  women  walkec 
wherever  the) 
pleased — all  over  thi: 
garden  lot,  for  ex 
ample?” 

“T  h  e  y — t  h  e  ) 
would  spoil  all  th 
gardens,”  said  Bill; 
Brad  promptly 
“They  would  spoi 
everybody’s  gar 
dens.” 

“And  if  everyon 
lived  exactly  as  the 
pleased?”  aske 
Uncle  Peter  Heniy 
“If  Mr.  Smith  sho 
Mr.  Brown’s  coi 
when  he  wante 
meat,  and  Mr.  Gree 
stole  Mrs.  Murphy' 
chickens  when  h 
wanted  poultry,  an 
Mr.  Brown  bume 
down  your  father 
house  when  h 
wanted  to  be  warm 
What  then,  Bill 
Brad?” 

“Why — why 


said  Billy  Brad. 

“Exactly!”  sai 
Uncle  Peter  Henr 
“You  say  it  wou! 
spoil  everything  f< 
everybody.  Evei 


“ Come  out  of  thei 
now!"  shouted  the  trua 
officer.  And  a  baa 
frightened  Billy  Br 
walked  towards  hi 
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/  think  this  lime  you  can  leave  Billy  Brad  to  me,"  said  Uncle 
Peter  Henry.  "He  has  no  past  record  of  crime,  1  imagine ?" 


je  would  be  spoiled.  It  would  be  a 
rrible  world  to  live  in.  Is  that  it? 
.  that  what  you  say?” 

“Yes  sir,”  said  Billy  Brad  softly. 
“But,”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry,  “if 
•  eryone  did  exactly  as  he  pleased, 
reryone  would  be  free,  wouldn’t  he? 
■  id  if  everyone  had  the  right  to  do 
tactly  as  he  pleased  all  would  be 
(ual,  wouldn’t  they?” 

“Yes,  Uncle  Peter  Henry,”  said 

Illy  Brad,  “but - — ” 

“But  the  big  boys  could  walk  over 
;ur  garden;  and  you  could  not  stop 
tam,  while  they  could  pound  you  and 
1 1  you  if  you  tried  to  walk  on  their 
trdens;  is  that  it?  You  would  not  be 
l  e  and  you  would  not  be  equal,  if  you 
'  re  as  free  and  equal  as  all  that,  would 
■u?” 


“No,  sir,”  said  Billy  Brad,  quite 
sre,  this  time,  he  was  saying  the  right 
1  ing,  because  now  he  understood  what 
hcle  Peter  Henry  meant. 

“Well,”  asked  Uncle  Peter  Henry, 
■hy  don’t  the  big  boys  spoil  your  gar- 
ln?  Why  don’t  Mr.  Smith  shoot  Mr. 
iown’s  cow?  Why  don’t  Mr.  Brown 
lrn  your  father’s  house?” 

‘The  policemen  would  arrest  them, 
"uldn’t  they?”  asked  Billy  Brad 
tnidly. 

‘What  right  have  the  policemen  to  do 
tat?”  Uncle  Peter  Henry  asked. 

“Why — why — because  it’s  against 
>e  law  to  spoil  my  garden,”  said  Billy 
-ad. 

And  the  law  protects  you,”  said 


Uncle  Peter  Henry.  “It  protects  you 
and  me  and  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Brown 
and  Mrs.  Murphy  and  your  father  and 
everyone.  It  says  you  must  go  to 
school  but  it  says  everybody  must  go  to 
school.  It  says  I  must  not  steal  but  it 
says  no  one  may  steal.  Equality, 
Billy  Brad,  means  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
one  and  all  to  obey  the  same  law.  Can 
you  say  that?  Say  it:  Equality;  the 
duty  of  one  and  all  to  obey  the  same 
law!” 

“ Equality ;  the  duty  of  one  and  all  to 
obey  the  same  law!”  repeated  Billy  Brad. 

“And  freedom,”  said  Uncle  Peter 
Henry,  “does  not  mean  that  any  one 
may  do  as  he  pleases,  injuring  every 
other  person.  Freedom,  in  America, 
means  that  no  one  person  can  tell  me 
what  to  do.  No  king  can  order  me 
about;  no  baron  can  take  m\  property; 
no  sultan  can  take  my  wife.  I  do  not 
have  to  obey  any  king  or  baron  or  sul¬ 
tan.  Freedom  is  the  right  to  obey  only 
the  law.  Can  you  say  that,  Billy 
Brad?  Say  it:  Freedom;  the  right  to 
obey  only  the  law.” 

uFreedom;  the  right  to  obey  only  the 
law”  Billy  Brad  repeated.  “But  Uncle 
Peter  Henry — ”,  he  said. 

“Yes,  Billy  Brad.” 

“But  I  have  to  obey — the  truant 
officer,  too,  don’t  I?” 

Uncle  Peter  Henry  laughed 

“No;  you  don’t  have  to  obey  the 
truant  officer,”  he  said. 

“But  I  do  have  to,”  Billy  Brad  in¬ 
sisted. 


“No,  Billy  Brad,”  Uncle  Peter  Henry 
said,  “you  have  to  obey  the  law  and 
nothing  but  the  law,  and  I  have  to 
obey  the  law  and  nothing  but  the  law.” 

“But  the  truant  officer  arrested  me,” 
said  Billy  Brad. 

“Why?”  asked  Uncle  Peter  Henry, 
and  Billy  Brad  did  not  answer. 

“Because  you  had  not  obeyed  the 
law  and  were  not  in  school,  and  because 
you  had  not  obeyed  the  law  and  were 
spoiling  the  school  gardens.  Billy 
Brad,  you  may  be  too  young  yet  to 
understand  it  fully  but  this  is  the  land 
of  the  greatest  freedom  and  the  greatest 
equality  to  be  found  in  the  world.  No 
man  has  to  obey  any  other  man.  I  do 
not  have  to  ‘obey’  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  Governor  of  New 
York,  or  the  Mayor,  or  the  Judge,  or  the 
Policeman  or  any  other  man;  I  need 
obey  only  the  law  and,  if  I  do  obey  the 
law,  no  President  or  Governor  or  Mayor 
or  Policeman  can  order  me  to  do  any 
other  thing.  So  I  am  free.  And  the 
laws  I  must  obey  all  others  must  obey, 
so  we  are  all  equal.  And  the  laws  I 
must  obey  and  that  others  must  obey 
are  made  by  us  who  must  obey  them 
(or  by  those  we  ask  to  make  them  for 
us,  which  is  the  same  thing)  and  that  is 
democracy.  And,  Billy  Brad,  in  a 
world  that  is  yearly  and  daily  and 
hourly  becoming  more  and  more 
crowded,  a  democracy,  with  all  men 
and  women  free  and  equal  under  the 
law,  is  the  only  form  of  government 
sanely  possible.  ( Continued  on  Page  78) 
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A  Department  Conducted  by 

Merritte  W.  Ireland,  Surgeon-General  U.  S.  Army;  Wm.  C.  Braisted, 
Surgeon-General  U.S.  Navy;  Rupert  Blue,  Surgeon-General  U.S.  Public  Health 


WHEN  THE  BILL  COMES  IN 


Do  you  say, 
of  health? 


“It  does  not  hurt  me,”  when  you  disobey  one  of  Nature’s  laws 
So  have  said  many  men  in  their  time.  Here  are  the  stories  o 
their  experiences. 


THE  RECKONING 


WHETHER  it  is  the  use 
of  alcohol,  or  over-eat¬ 
ing,  or  lack  of  proper 
res.t,  or  any  other  unhygienic 
habit  by  which  Nature  is 
injured,  no  ill  effects  may  be 
apparent,  but  sometime,  some¬ 
how,  Nature  demands  restitu¬ 
tion. 

As  an  example  of  how  the 
debt  may  accumulate  without 
giving  any  evidence  of  its 
existence,  take  the  case  of  a 
young  man  who  applied  for 
life  insurance  and  who  was 
accustomed  to  drinking  two  glasses  of 
beer,  or  a  glass  of  wdiiskey  each  day.  He 
declared  that  the  habit  had  never  done 
him  any  harm,  and  when  the  doctor 
examined  him,  it  was  found  that  what 
he  said  was  apparently  true.  He  seemed 
in  the  best  of  health,  and  so  he  was 
given  a  policy.  His  case  -was  then  tab¬ 
ulated  with  thousands  of  exactly  similar 
cases  among  the  policyholders  of  forty- 
three  American  life  insurance  companies 
— all  men  with  the  same  history  as  re¬ 
gards  the  use  of  alcohol.  The  mortality 
of  this  group  was  investigated,  and  it 
was  found  to  be  18  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
the  mortality  of  policyholders  in  general, 
including  non-drinkers! 


NTATURE  is  your  most  merciless 
creditor  If  you  are  faithful 
and  strictly  observe  the  require¬ 
ments  she  insists  upon  she  will  re¬ 
ward  you  with  a  sweet  and  healthy 
existence,  whereas  if  you  disobey 
her  rules  of  hygiene,  you  may  not 
realize  that  you  are  paying  any 
price  therefor,  but — beware! 


Or.  the  case  of  another  young  man, 
not  of  the  kind  that  drinks  a  little  every 
day,  but  one  who  indulged  in  an  occa¬ 
sional  “spree.”  He  also  applied  for  in¬ 
surance,  was  examined,  and  pronounced 
healthy.  He,  also,  was  given  a  policy, 
and  then  was  tabulated  with  thousands 
of  others  with  a  like  history  as  regards 
alcohol.  The  mortality  of  this  group  of 
“healthy”  men,  addicted  to  an  occa¬ 
sional  “spree,”  turned  out  to  be  50  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  insured  lives  in  general. 
This  represented  an  average  of  four 
years  which  Nature  had  stealthily 
chopped  off  the  lifetime  of  every  man 
in  the  group  on  account  of  their  use  of 
alcohol. 


Or,  still  a  third  man, 
had  drunk  more  than  either 
the  other  fellows,  but  was  s 
“healthy”  according  to  the 
surance  medical  examiner,  < 
was  accepted  as  a  stand 
risk.  When  he  was  classi:  i 
with  thousands  of  others  of  1 
own  kind  of  alcoholic  histc . 
it  was  found  that  their  n  • 
tality  was  86  per  cent,  in  ex<  5 
of  that  of  insured  n<- 
drinkers! 

Thus  Dame  Nature  had  - 
manded  heavy  tolls  from  1 0 
who  thought  they  were  get  - 
by  without  paying  any  p  e 
for  their  association  with 
notorious  vampire,  alcohol. 


YOUR  WEIGHT 


At  the  age  of  thirty,  a  man  5  feet  ~ 
6  inches  tall  should  weigh  about  44 
pounds;  5  feet,  8  inches,  152  poun 
feet,  10  inches,  161  pounds.  In  <“ 
words,  for  each  additional  inch.  1 
4  or  5  pounds. 

At  the  age  of  thirty,  a  woman  ; » 
and  4  inches  tall  should  weigh  abou  - 
pounds.  For  every  added  inch 3 
should  weigh  3  or  4  pounds  mor<  • 
she  is  5  feet  and  10  inches,  for  mst  « 
she  should  weigh  about  154  poun 


THE  BROAD 
SHOULDERS  OF 
THE  WEATHER 


THE  WAITER 
WHO  STOOD  ON 
HIS  FEET 


A  CERTAIN  man 
said  he  had  a 
“little  cold  in  his 
stomach.”  He  ascribed 
his  troubles  to  “the 
weather.” 

He  had  distress  after 
eating,  which  some¬ 
times  amounted  to  real 
pain.  His  tongue  was 
coated  and  he  com¬ 
plained  of  a  bad  taste  in  his  mouth.  He 
was  greatly  annoyed  with  eructations  of 
gas;  there  was  a  marked  distention  of 
his  intestines;  he  had  frequent  head¬ 
aches,  sometimes  his  head  “swam 
around,”  and  nearly  all  the  time  he  was 
out  of  sorts  and  depressed.  These  are 
a  few  of  the  symptoms  of  that  “cold  in 
the  stomach,”  for  which  he  blamed  the 
gusty  month  of  March. 

But,  curiously,  he  still  had  his  trouble 
in  the  month  of  April! 

Speaking  of  chronic  gastritis,  the 
symptoms  of  which  our 
friend  was  displaying, 

Dr.  William  Osier 
ascribes  the  condition, 
not  to  the  weather,  but 
to  some  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  habits:  The  per¬ 
sistent  use  of  very  fat 
substances,  of  foods 
containing  too  much 
carbohydrate;  or  to  the 
use  of  excessive  quan¬ 
tities  of  hot  bread,  hot 
cakes,  and  pie;  or  to 
too  much  tea  and 
coffee;  or  to  alcohol;  or 
to  irregular  eating  and 
imperfect  chewing. 

THE  -INTELLECTUAL” 

yE  was  an  artist.  He  hated  exer¬ 
cise,  and  the  out-of-doors,  and 
he  boasted  of  it.  Evidently  he 
it  a  physically  languid,  hot-house 
‘xistence  intensified  the  emotional  and 
imaginative  side  of  his  nature.  He  was 
troud  of  the  fact  that  he  never  took  a 
valk  for  his  health,  and  never  bored  him- 
elf  with  those  common  bourgeois  pas- 
imes  of  swimming,  and 
umping  around  after  a 
>all,  in  pursuit  of  “stupid 
ealth.” 

He  was  pale,  as  were  all 
eally  “intellectual”  peo- 
'le,  so  he  had  observed, 
fe  combed  his  hair  back 
fgh  from  his  pale  fore- 
ead,  which  accentuated 
is  idea  of  how  intellectual 
e  looked.  And  he  smoked 
inumerable  cigarettes, 
hich  also  helped. 

And  then  one  day,  he 
as  abruptly  taken  with  a 
^vere  chill,  he  developed 
terrible  headache  and 
ain.  A  friend  found  him 
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in  this  condition,  suspected  pneumonia, 
and  called  a  doctor,  whereupon  the  pale 
young  artist  was  whisked  away  to  the 
hospital,  where  he  lost  his  pallor  and  lay 
flushed  and  tossing  with  fever. 

And  then  it  was  that  the  amount  of 
“intellectuality”  which  the  young  artist 
had  displayed  in  the  regulation  of  his 
living  habits  became  manifest,  for  it 
was  found  that  his  habits  of  indoor 
inactivity  had  so  weakened  his  body, 
and  in  particular  his  lungs,  that  his 
chances  of  living  through  such  a  crisis 


were  hanging  on  a  very  thin  thread. 

He  got  by,  he  is  still  alive,  though  a 
little  paler,  as  his  lung  affection  has 
now  developed  into  a  definite  case  of 
tuberculosis.  There  are,  however,  no 
particular  signs  of  increased  intellect¬ 
uality.  His  living  habits  are  still  bad, 
in  spite  of  his  serious  experience,  and  in 
spite  of  the  plainly-worded  riot  acts 
which  the  doctor  read  to  him  about 
how  nearly  his  life  had  been  ended  by 
a  lack  of  fresh  air  and  daily  outdoor 
use  of  the  muscles  of  the  body. 


E  stood  on  his 
feet  nearly  all 
day,  as  his  worlf 
required,  and  it  was 
because  of  this  fact,  he 
said,  that  his  feet  pain¬ 
ed  him  badly.  By  the 
time  he  got  home  at 
night  and  mounted  the 
stairs  to  his  room  at 
the  top  of  a  lodging 
house,  he  was  creeping  like  an  old  man. 
He  believed  he  was  simply  over-tired 
and  over-worked. 

He  toed  out.  He  did  so  markedly. 
The  falling  of  his  arches  had  elongated 
his  feet,  and  when  he  paddled  about 
with  his  long  feet  diverging  outwards, 
there  were  very  unkind  people  who 
laughed  and  referred  to  his  pedal 
extremities  as  “boats.” 

One  day  he  waited  on  a  man  who 
followed  him  closely  with  his  eyes  as 
he  walked  back  and  forth  from  the 
table  to  the  kitchen 
with  the  characteristic 
wooden  hitch  of  the 
flat-footed  individual. 
The  waiter  became  self- 
conscious,  but  said 
nothing;  he  was  some¬ 
what  accustomed  to 
having  people  notice 
his  feet.  Then,  to  his 
surprise,  the  man  spoke 
to  him  about  them. 

The  man  was  a  doc¬ 
tor  and,  in  particular, 
one  who  had  made  a 
brilliant  record  in  the 
army — where  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  feet  is  of  prime 
importance.  He  asked  the  waiter  what 
he  did  for  his  trouble  and  heard  the 
usual  recital  of  a  long  trial  with  many 
types  of  shoes  and  various  kinds  of 
arch  supporters.  Then  the  doctor  gave 
the  waiter  a  little  bit  of  simple  informa¬ 
tion,  for  lack  of  which  he  had  been 
suffering  long  years,  ignorance  of 
Nature’s  laws  unfortunately  exempting 
no  one  from  her  penalties. 

The  doctor  told  the  flat-footed  waiter 
to  stop  toeing  out.  He  explained  that 
he  should  toe  straight  ahead  in  public  but 
that  when  he  got  home  he 
should  take  off  his  shoes, 
throw  away  his  arch  sup¬ 
ports,  put  on  some  kind  of 
soft  slippers  without  heels, 
and  walk  around  on  the 
extreme  outside  edge  of  his 
feet  while  he  toed  radically 
inward  as  far  as  he  could. 
This  exercise,  the  doctor 
explained,  would  strength¬ 
en  the  muscles  of  the  feet 
and  tend  to  restore  the 
arches  to  their  normal  con¬ 
dition. 

The  pleasant  climax  to 
the  story  is,  of  course,  that 
the  waiter  lived  happily 
ever  after! 
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HE  was  walking  along  a 
narrow  muddy  street  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Toul, 

►  in  France.  It  was  before  the 
armistice  was  signed,  when 
cannons  and  tractors  and 
heavily  loaded  trucks  were  still 
rattling  by  on  their  way  to  the 
Front.  He  wore  khaki  and, 
although  he  was  less  than 
thirty  years  old,  he  was  a  - 
“veteran.”  This  was  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  on 
his  breast  was  pinned  the 
emblem  of  America’s  greatest 
military  honor,  the  “Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Cross.” 

An  American  Red  Cross  woman  came 
along  and  said,  “How  splendid  that  you 
have  this  medal,  how  wonderful!”  He 
said,  “Yes,  but  in  the  getting  of  it  I 
took  an  awful  risk.  Never  again!” 
And,  as  he  said  it,  he  smiled  and  dis¬ 
played  a  row  of  badly  neglected  teeth— 
little  realizing  that  with  his  mouth  as  it 
was,  he  was  daily  taking  a  mortal  risk, 
by  harboring  a  cruel  and  unscrupulous 
germ  enemy. 

The  conversation  continued.  It  de¬ 
veloped  that  the  soldier  was  one  of  the 
patients  of  the  great  hospital  on  the 
hill,  that  he  had  been  taken  there  for 
threatened  appendicitis;  had  been 
treated;  was  temporarily  at  least  out 
of  his  trouble;  and  was  soon  returning 
to  duty.  Notwithstanding  the  army’s 
usually  strict  supervision  of  such  mat¬ 
ters,  this  fellow,  in  the  rush  of  the  great 
drives,  had  somehow  gotten  by  without 
having  his  teeth  put  in  a  sanitary  con¬ 
dition,  and  he  was  apparently  still 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  many  cases  of 
appendicitis  are  traced  to  germs  that 
come  from  just  such  neglected  teeth 
and  gums. 


B! 


A  TRIVIALITY 


HE  had  a  peculiar  wart  or  birth¬ 
mark  on  his  chest.  It  was  rather 
an  ugly,  unusual  looking  thing. 
When  he  was  in  swimming  and  other 
men  remarked  about  it,  he  always 
laughed  it  off  as  his  “beauty  spot.” 
Once,  (luring  a  medical  examination,  a 
doctor  had  told  him  it  should  be  re¬ 
moved,  lest  it  give  him  trouble  in  later 
life.  It  happened  that 
the  doctor  was  a  sur¬ 
geon.  For  that  reason, 
the  man  with  the 
“beauty  spot”  took  the 
attitude  that  all  sur¬ 
geons  are  over-zealous 
to  carve  you,  and  did 
nothing  about  it.  Why 
should  he  distress  him¬ 
self,  he  said,  for  such  a 
triviality? 

Meantime,  he  was  for¬ 
ever  picking  at  the  thing. 

It  was  a  habit.  He  could 
not  seem  to  let  it  alone. 

One  day  it  got  a  little 


sore;  and  he  picked  at  it  some  more. 
And  it  got  sorer. 

At  first  this  worried  him,  in  a  vague 
sort  of  way.  But  he  did  not  go  to  the 
doctor.  He  felt  too  sure  of  what  the 
doctor  would  again  advise.  He  was 
thoroughly  sure  he  would  tell  the 
doctor,  “Nothing  doing — it  is  only  a 
triviality!” 

Finally,  he  had  the  sore  _  so  long 
he  got  accustomed  to  it  and  it  ceased 
to  worry  him.  One  can  get  accustomed 
to  almost  anything.  Then,  suddenly, 
the  “beauty  spot”  took  a  radical  change 
for  the  worse.  And  then  he  had  to 
go  and  face  an  awful  fact.  He  had 
cancer. 

Busy  doctors  in  general  practice 
complain  that  once  or  twice  a  month 
someone  is  sure  to  come  to  them  with 
a  malignant  growth  resulting  from 
just  such  a  “triviality.”  Some  little 
place  like  a  wart,  cr  a  birthmark,  or 
some  little  sore,  even  one  like  that 
formed  on  the  nose  or  behind  the  ear 
from  the  irritation  of  spectacles,  may 
have  been  ignored  until  a  malignancy 
of  slow  development  has  attacked  it. 
There  is  a  man  in  one  of  the  New  York 
hospitals  suffering  from  cancer  of  the 
jaw  from  the  mere  “triviality”  of  a 
sore  on  his  gum  caused  by  a  defective 
bridge. 

Just  as  from  very  small  seeds 
some  of  our  mightiest  trees  develop, 
so  from  some  of  the  so-called  ‘  trivial¬ 
ities” — which  might  so  easily  be  taken 
care  of  in  their  early  stages — do  some 
of  our  worst  malignant  diseases 
develop,  baffling  science  and  terminat¬ 
ing  fatally. 


EING  middle  aged  is 
not  only  a  new  exper¬ 
ience  to  the  men  and 
women  who  are  reaching  that 
time  of  life,”  says  Dr.  William 
J.  Mayo.  “It  is  a  new  exper¬ 
ience  to  the  human  race.” 

“Three  hundred  years  ago, 
the  average  length  of  human 
life  was  only  twenty  years.  In 
those  days,  communicable  dis¬ 
eases  were  so  rampant — plague, 
for  instance,  and  small  pox, 
yellow  fever,  typhoid,  and  so 
forth— that  most  people  died 
young.  Poets  and  philosophers 
might  well  have  written  about 
the  ‘sorrows  of  youth.’  ” 

“Advances  in  medical  and  sanitary 
science  have  enabled  mankind  to  sur¬ 
vive  the  early  years  and  to  pass  on,  in 
health,  to  middle  life.  It  is  only  very 
recently  that  the  average  length  of  life 
in  the  United  States  has  reached  forty- 
five  years.  Being  forty-five  is,  there¬ 
fore,  quite  a  new  adventure  to  the 
human  race. 

“We  do  not  find  it,  however,  all  that 
joy  might  wish.  We  discover  that  it  i; 
a  period  of  life  sorely  afflicted  with  ill¬ 
ness.  Having  struggled  through  youtl 
and  fought  its  disease  enemies  witl 
success,  we  find  that  middle  age  is  stil 
a  struggle.  Often  we  hear  a  man,  upci 
being  congratulated  for  something 
deprecate  his  position  by  calling  atten 
tion  to  the  fact  that  at  the  same  tim 
he  is  middle  aged — that  is,  somethin 
not  to  be  envied,  something  alread 
inferior,  a  condition  to  humble  an 
man.  When  I  was  a  boy,  it  was  difi 
cult  for  a  man  over  forty  to  find 
new  job  and,  for  a  man  of  fifty  or  ove 
if  was  practically  impossible.  Write 
ever  speak  about  the  ‘joys  of  yout 
and  the  ‘sorrows  of  old  age.’  Tou 
is  likened  to  the  spring,  whereas 
middle  and  later  life  spring  has  vanish- 
with  the  rose  and  the  nightingale  h 
left  the  bough. 

“And  yet,  every  man  who  has  coi 
to  middle  life  knows  that  he  has  arriv 
at  his  greatest  capacity  for  work,  enjc 
ment  and  happiness.  His  real  app 
ciation  of  things  seems  only  then 
have  dawned  upon  him.  He  wond 
how  he  could  have  been  so  unseeing, 
lacking  in  understanding,  in  you 
Often  enough  it  is  01 
at  middle  age  that 
gets  the  twist  of  busir 
success.  ‘If  only  I  1 ! 
done  this  twenty  yr 5 
ago,’  is  a  very  frequer 
expressed  regret.  I' 
profession,  he  has  c)- 
just  become  establisl 
In  an  art  he  is  geti  g 
his  best  insight, 
appreciation  of  livin  - 
at  its  highest,  and  tl  1 
is  no  reason  why  mi<  ' 
age  should  not  be  ;l 
happiest  time  of  j; 
life.” 


THE  ART  OF  BEING 
MIDDLE  AGED 
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A  HUNDRED 
MILLION 
NE I GHBORS 


By  William  G.  Shepherd 


pTOR  the  past  four  years  our  picture 
of  Russia  has  been  a  mosaic  of  mur¬ 
der,  of  famine  and  revolution.  Have 
you  never  wondered,  however,  about 
the  great  mass  of  people  in  that  country 
who  arenotconnectedwithany  political 
movement  ?  How  have  they  been  able 
to  support  life  amid  such  intolerable 
conditions?  How  have  they  been  able 
to  secure  food  and  clothing,  to  keep 
their  families  together  and  retain  any 
hope  in  the  future?  In  this  article 
Mr.  Shepherd  gives  the  extremely 
interesting  explanation.  It  will  make 
you  pause  a  moment  the  next  time 
you  begin  to  speak  of  Russia,  for  it 
reveals  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  yet  recorded  of  simple  faith 
and  goodwill  between  man  and  man. 


A  Business  of  Sixty  Millions  was  transacted  at  the  great  Nizhni 
Novgorod  fair  last  year  despite  the  chaotic  conditions  in  Russia 


TODAY,  out  of  the  blackness  and 
mystery  of  Russia  comes  the  word 
that  Russia  is  living  not  by  govern¬ 
ment  nor  by  politics  nor  by 
statesmanship  but  by  simple,  good- 
hearted  neighborliness.  Neighborliness 
is  the  strongest  power  in  Russia  today. 
It  is  a  great  steel  curtain  against  which 
Bolshevism  has  beaten  in  vain.  Every 
other  institution  in  Russia  has  gone 
down  before  Bolshevism,  but  neighbor¬ 
liness  has  only  grown  stronger  by  op¬ 
position.  The  Russians  live  by  it.  The 
black-jowled  madmen  who  have  tried 
to  rule  the  land  have  dared  to  lay  their 
red  hands  on  everything  they  have 
found  in  Russia — except  neighborliness. 
That,  they  dare  not  touch;  and  that,  if 
the  wonderful  thing  that  is  happening 
in  Russia  today  will  but  continue,  is 
sure,  in  the  end,  to  bring  the  tyrants  of 
Russia  low. 

This  neighborliness  in  Russia,  by 
which  scores  of  millions  of  Russian  men, 
women  and  children  survive  today  and 
are  able  to  look  forward  toward  the 
future  with  hope,  is  no  vague  creation 
of  morality  or  ethics.  It  is  a  very 
tangible  thing  that  can  be  measured  by 


figures,  and  put  down  in  account  books 
as  so  many  kopecs  and  rubles;  or  it  can 
be  taken  to  a  bank  and  turned  into 
silver  and  gold  or  to  the  market  and 
turned  into  flour  and  meat. 

Of  Russia’s  one  hundred  and  eighty 
millions,  one  hundred  million  people 
have  no  real  government  for  them¬ 
selves  today,  except  that  of  neighborli¬ 
ness;  and  the  other  eighty  millions 
would  have  turned  their  backs  upon 
civilization  and  be  on  the  return  trip 
toward  barbarism  if  it  were  not  for  the 
neighborliness  of  the  hundred  million. 

Moreover,  this  neighborliness  of  Rus¬ 
sia  has  been  organized.  And  it  has  been 
organized  with  an  efficiency  that  kills 
forever  the  story  that  the  Russian  is  not 
systematic  and  amenable  to  organiza1- 
tion.  One  almost  dares  to  say  that 
there  was  nothing  finer  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  America’s  quick  organization  for 
wrar  than  there  has  been  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Russian  neighbors,  during  the 
past  three  years.  That  country,  right 
under  the  noses  of  the  helpless  Bolshe¬ 
vik  leaders,  is  becoming  a  neighborhood 
where  men  live  not  by  the  help  of  gov¬ 
ernment  but  by  the  help  of  each  other. 


It  takes  a  magnificent  people  from 
which  to  build  such  a  structure  of 
neighborliness  as  is  growing  up  in  Rus¬ 
sia  today.  They  must  be  a  people  with 
common  sense;  the  common  sense  that 
comes  from  contact  with  the  realities  of 
life,  not  from  reading  vast  quantities  of 
misinformation  and  half-told  facts. 
They  must  be  a  strong  people — mil¬ 
lions  of  these  Russians  have  come  up 
through  centuries  of  oppression.  They 
must  be  a  patient  people — these  Rus¬ 
sians  have  been  patient  for  centuries. 
They  must  be  workers — these  Russians, 
in  better  days,  produced  such  a  werlth 
of  food  and  minerals  that  they  were  able 
to  supply  not  only  their  own  millions 
but  helped  greatly  to  keep  the  rest  of 
the  world  going. 

All  of  the  facts  about  the  new  growth 
of  neighborliness  in  Russia  are  available 
to  any  person  who  wishes  to  investigate 
the  unprecedented  progress  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  societies  in  Russia.  But  I 
was  not  satisfied  with  figures  alone.  On 
the  face  of  them  they  overwhelmingly 
prove  that  the  Russians  are  today  being 
drawn  together  in  one  great  and  helpful 
organization  that  defies  its  bad  govern- 
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Sorting  and  preparing  wool  for  making  felt,  in  the  great  ware¬ 
house  of  the  Irkutsk  branch  of  the  Russian  Co-operative  Union 


ment  and  all  its  red  evils  and  that 
promises,  in  time,  to  push  that  govern¬ 
ment  aside  as  a  voiceless,  useless  and 
withered  thing.  I  sought  some  one  who 
could  measure  the  great  new  movement 
in  Russia  in  terms  of  human  nature, 
and  Alexander  Zelenko,  one  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Co-operatives  here,  told  me  more 
about  the  story  of  the  Co-operative 
movement  in  Russia  than  all  the  figures 
I  had  been  able  to  gather.  He  is  well 
known  in  American  and  English  Co¬ 
operative  circles.  He  is  an  engineer 
with  an  enviable  reputation  both  here 
and  in  Russia.  He  is  one  of  the  world’s 
experts  on  the  affairs  of  Co-operatives. 
Otherwise,  as  the  outside  world  which 
knows  so  little  about  Russia  might  say, 
he  is  only  a  Russian. 

But,  more  than  all  these  things,  he  is 
one  of  the  most  convincing  mission¬ 
aries  that  ever  came  to  us  from  any¬ 
where;  he  is  a  missionary  of  the  creed 
of  neighborliness. 

When  I  expressed  surprise  at  the 
growth  of  the  Co-operative  movement 
in  Russia  and  the  new  strength  which  it 
was  displaying  against  the  elements  of 
destruction  in  that  land,  he  took  me 
back  into  Russian  history  to  show  me 
that  there  was  nothing  new  in  it. 
Neighborliness  has  played  a  great  part 
in  Russian  life  for  centuries;  it  only 
needed  to  be  organized  to  make  it  a 
great  power. 

“Organized  neighborliness  in  Russia 
goes  back  a  thousand  years,”  he  told 
me.  “The  first  trace  we  have  of  it  in 
Russian  history  is  in  the  great  forests 


and  on  the  bleak  sea-coasts.  When-  a  member  of  the  village  artel  of  bee 
ever  a  group  of  men  in  a  village  decided  keepers  during  the  summer  and,  in  th 
to  go  into  the  forest  to  cut  wood  they  winter,  of  the  artel  of  toy  carvers.  Th 
would  first  meet  and  organize  what  they  father  of  the  household  might  belong  t 
called  an  artel.  This  artel  would  elect  a  an  artel  of  carpenters  or  of  flax-grower 
foreman  and  would  apportion  not  only  or  wood  cutters.  His  wife  might  be 
the  work  but  the  proceeds  of  the  work  long  to  an  artel  of  weavers  or  fowl  raiser 
to  each  member.  The  fishermen  on  the  or  egg-gatherers.  The  sons  an 
seacoasts  would  elect  a  fishing  artel,  daughters  of  the  family  might  belon 
choosing  their  own  skipper  and  decid-  to  any  one  or  more  of  several  artel 
ing  on  how  the  profits  were  to  be  divi-  Artel  affairs  in  such  a  household  woul 
ded.  No  one  knows  how  this  artel  sys-  be  subjects  of  common  discussioi 
tem  was  started;  it  grew  up  among  the  Meetings  of  the  various  artels,  cor 
people,  like  a  folk-song  or  a  tradition,  ducted  in  true  parliamentary  fora 
but  our  earliest  known  history  finds  the  would  be  commonplace  affairs  amon 
artel  system  as  much  a  part  of  the  life  of  these  peasants,  whose  inability  to  rea 
the  people  as  their  religion  or  their  or  write  would  not  prevent  them  froi 
homes.  It  appeared  first  in  the  hazard-  conducting  such  meetings  and  the  affai 
ous  callings  but  soon  it  crept  into  of  the  artel  in  thorough  business  fashio; 
agricultural  life.  Every  year  when  the  “In  Russian  museums,  you  can  s< 
men  in  the  north  would  leave  their  roughly  notched  sticks,  hundreds  1 
villages  and  march  down  into  the  south  years  old,  which  were  the  records  of  tl 
to  help  reap  the  great  harvests,  they  artels  made  in  a  time  when  no  one  in 
would  first  organize  an  artel  for  the  village  could  read  or  write.  The  a 
trip.  This  artel  would  leave  the  village  counts  of  all  the  members  of  such  arte 
and  go  away  for  the  summer  and  all  the  were  kept  on  such  sticks,  showing  tl 
affairs  of  the  village  would  be  con-  amount  of  work  done  and  the  amou: 
ducted  by  the  women;  you  might  even  paid  to  each  member, 
see  a  woman  policeman  and  a  woman  “Every  Russian  took  the  artel  syste 
mayor  in  such  a  village,  when  the  men  for  granted  like  he  took  the  air  or  tl 
were  gone.  The  carpenters  in  a  town  sun  or  the  wind.  It  was  the  Russi; 
would  organize  themselves  into  an  way  of  doing  things.  No  Russi. 
artel.  This  artel  would  take  contracts  government  ever  thought  of  interferir 
for  work  and  apportion  out  the  work  to  with  artel  affairs.  The  artel  was  a  s\ 
its  various  members.  As  time  went  on,  tem  so  deeply  ingrained  in  Russian  li 
Russian  village  life  was  practically  con-  that  the  government  no  more  thoug 
ducted  by  artels.  The  members  of  a  of  breaking  up  the  system  than  it  d 
family  might  belong  to  several  artels,  of  forcing  the  peasants  to  stop  all  wor 
Grandfather,  in  all  likelihood,  would  be  It  never  occured  to  any  governme 
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that  there  might-  be  a  menace  in  the 
artel  system  until  a  certain  nobleman 
in  Russia,  .thinking  that  even  greater 
benefits  might  grow  out  of  the  folk- 
system,  if  it  were  properly  organized, 
introduced  the  Co-operative  system  in 
Russia,  based  on  the  organization  and 
the  work  of  the  artels. 

“This  was  in  the  ’6o’s.  Up  to  then 
there  had  been  no  central  organization 
of  artels.  The  artel  system  had  been 
purely  local.  But  this  nobleman 
worked  out  a  plan  whereby  the  artels  in 
every  village  should  organize  not  only 
for  production  but  also  for  consumption; 
for  savings  and  for  farm  credits. 

“His  first  Co-operative  Society  was 
formed  in  1865  but  the  Czar’s  govern¬ 
ment  saw  something  sinister  in  the 
movement  and  discouraged  it  in  a  most 
active  manner.  In  thirty  years  the 
societies  grew  to  number  only  about 
350.  The  government  did  not  attempt 
to  disrupt  the  artels  but  it  did  oppose 
their  organization  under  a  central  di¬ 
recting  power. 

“The  war,  however,  ended  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  opposition  to  the  unionization 
of  these  artels.  The  Co-operative 
movement  flamed  forth  all  over  Russia. 
It  fed  and  clothed  the  people;  it  helped 
greatly  to  feed  and  clothe  the  army.  It 
spread  to  the  great  factories. 

“The  overthrow  of  the  Czar  found 
:he  movement  going  like  wild  fire  all 
>ver  the  country.  The  overthrow  of 
:he  Czar  really  gave  the  Co-operatives 
their  greatest  opportunity  to  prove 
:heir  lasting  value.  In  the  villages, 


William  G.  Shepherd 

after  all  other  economic  systems  had 
failed  to  keep  Russian  economic  life 
going,  the  Co-operatives  saw  to  it  that 
the  artels  of  peasants  got  their  raw 
materials  for  home  work,  for  carving, 
weaving  and  tool-making;  they  saw 
that  the  artels  of  farmers  got  their  seeds 
and  their  scythes  and  farming  imple¬ 
ments.  When  a  peasant,  who  had 
worked  for  long  days  and  nights  in  his 
home,  carving  or  making  tools,  brought 
these  to  the  local  bureau  of  the  Co¬ 
operatives,  the  bureau  advanced  him 
eighty  per  cent,  of  their  value  and  gave 
him  the  reipainder,  minus  a  percentage 
for  the  expenses  of  handling,  after  the 
wares  had  been  sold.  Farmers  were 
given  advances  on  their  crops  by  the 
Co-operatives.  Money  was  loaned  to 
farmers  to  improve  their  lands.  Co¬ 
operative  stores  in  the  villages  were  kept 
supplied  with  the  things  most  needed  by 
the  peasants,  and  the  peasants,  seeing 
the  value  of  the  Co-operative  move¬ 
ment,  became  active  members  of  the 
local  Co-operative  Society.  Whole 
neighborhoods,  both  as  individuals  and 
as  artels,  joined  the  Co-operative  move¬ 
ment. 

“Home  manufacturing  in  Russia  is 
more  extensive  than  anywhere  else  on 
earth.  Factory  life  was  confined  to  the 
great  cities.  A  vast  proportion  of  all 
the  manufactured  products  used  by 
Russians  is  made  in  the  homes.  In  the 
midst  of  tumult  and  revolution,  the  Co¬ 
operative  movement  has  saved  home 
industry  in  Russia.  The  Co-operatives 
stepped  in  at  a  time  when  it  seemed  as 


if  even  home  industry  must  go  by  the 
boards  because  of  the  economic  chaos, 
and,  by  encouraging  the  peasants,  giv¬ 
ing  them  advance  payments  on  their 
products  and  supplying  them  with  raw 
materials,  has  not  only  kept  home  in¬ 
dustry  going  but  has  tremendously  in¬ 
creased  it. 

“And,  by  doing  this,  the  Co-opera¬ 
tive  movement  has  developed  into  a 
tremendous  power  and  influence  in 
Russian  life  within  the  past  two  years. 
The  greater  the  chaos  became,  the 
greater  and  stronger  became  the  Co¬ 
operatives,  because  the  people  kept 
turning  to  them,  more  and  more,  as  other 
agencies  failed. 

“Two-thirds  of  the  people  of  Russia 
today  belong  to  Co-operative  societies. 
And  the  other  third  patronizes  the 
Co-operative  stores  and  in  other  ways 
shares  in  the  benefits. 

“The  Central  bank  of  the  Co-opera¬ 
tives  is  the  Moscow  Narodny  bamc.  It 
has  been  nationalized  by  the  Soviet 
government,  but,  with  all  its  vast 
wealth,  it  has  split  into  two  parts,  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  movement.  One  part 
functions  in  Soviet  Russia  and  the 
other  in  non-Soviet  districts.  This 
bank,  with  its  branches,  is  always  ready 
to  lend  money  to  a  new  Co-operative 
society  and  to  furnish  credit  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  Co-operative  societies. 

“The  great  central  organization  of 
the  Co-operatives,  whether  consumers 
or  producers  or  distributors,  is  a  central 
congress  which  today  represents  over 
100,000,000  Russians,  who  have  banded 


Inside  the  Co-operative  Union  shoe  factory  which  the  Irkutsk  branch 
is  running  at  top  speed,  even  under  the  present  confused  conditions 


A  Hundred  Million  Neighbors 


together  to  help  each  other  in  the 
struggle  for  existence. 

“The  Co-operative  idea  has  fired  the 
Russian  masses  with  new  hope  and  a 
new  loyalty.  Railroad  men,  who  were 
members  of  the  Co-operative  societies, 
kept  the  railroads  going  many  times 
when  their  only  reason  for  doing  so  was 
loyalty  to  their  fellow  Co-operatives. 
Order  grows  out  of  chaos  when  the  Co¬ 
operative  exerts  its  influence  in  a  Rus¬ 
sian  town. 

“Tne  latest  development  among  the 
Co-operatives  is  toward  education. 
Schools  have  been  established  to 
teach  Co-operativism.  Co-operative 
theatres,  libraries  and  many  other 
Co-operative  public  institutions  are 
rising  in  Russia.  The  Co-operative 
movement  is  spreading  as  rapidly  in 
Soviet  Russia  as  elsewhere.  There  is 
nothing  political  about  it.  It  is  an 
organization  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people.” 

Any  American  could  have  seen  the 
growth  of  the  Co-operative  movement 
in  Russia,  as  I  did,  during  the  dark 
days  after  the  Czar’s  overthrow.  All  of 
the  interpreters  I  had,  during  almost  a 
year,  were  members  of  some  new  Co¬ 
operative  society  and  obtained  their 
clothes  and  much  of  their  food  through 
Co-operative  channels.  In  Petrograd 
and  Moscow,  in  those  days,  parlor  talk 
was  about  the  Co-operative  movement, 
much  as  our  parlor  talk  in  America 
today  has  to  do  with  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  high  costs.  One  of  the 
causes  for  the  tremendous  depletion  of 
population  in  the  great  cities  after 
Bolshevik  starvation  processes  were 
well  under  way  was  the  help  which  Co¬ 


operatives  gave  to  their  members  to 
leave  the  gloomy,  hopeless  cities  and 
go  into  the  country  towns. 

The  spirit  of  organized  neighborliness 
and  self-help  swept  over  Russia  like  a 
cyclone.  The  darker  the  future,  the 
stronger  the  wave;  the  less  they  could 
look  to  their  mad  government  for  help, 
the  more  the  Russian  folk  began  to  look 
to  themselves,  until  today  the  power  of 
their  movement  is  incredibly  great  and 
gives  an  answer  to  the  world’s  question: 
“How  can  the  Russian  people  live?” 

Even  the  children  of  Russia  are  today 
organizing  Co-operatives.  In  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Ilsk,  in  the  district  of  Kuban, 
150  children  in  a  school,  following  the 
lead  of  their  daddies,  started  a  society 
to  cut  down  the  price  of  school  supplies 
and,  incidentally,  to  make  money  for 
themselves.  They  started  a  store  in 
which  slates,  books,  pencils,  paper,  ink 
and  all  other  school  supplies,  purchased 
at  wholesale  rates  from  a  central  Co¬ 
operative  bureau,  were  on  sale.  Before 
long  the  adults  of  the  town,  attracted 
by  the  low  prices  in  the  school  store, 
bought  their  stationery  supplies  there 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the 
children,  of  their  own  free  will,  set 
aside  their  profits— about  thirty  dollars 
— in  a  fund  to  which  they  gave  the 
puzzling  name,  “The  Children  For  The 
Children.  ”  Out  of  this  fund  they  gave 
some  money  to  orphans  of  soldiers,  in¬ 
timating  that,  if  the  old  folks  couldn’t 
take  care  of  the  children  the  children 
would  have  to  take  care  of  each  other. 
At  last  reports,  the  Ilsk  school  co-opera¬ 
tive  had  been  admitted  to  the  general 
union  of  Co-operative  societies. 

There  are  reports  of  scores  of  these 


children’s  co-operatives  in  Russia.  In 
the  business  college,  at  Tomsk,  the 
students  got  together  and  decided  that, 
while  they  were  learning  typewriting 
and  bookkeeping  and  other  items  of 
business  technique,  they  ought  also  to 
learn  the  elements  cf  Co-operation.  A 
Co-operative  store  was  started,  in  which 
all  the  students  took  part  and,  at  the 
end  of  a  year,  the  ninety  members  do¬ 
nated  their  net  profits  to  orphans  of 
soldiers. 

A  school  teacher  at  Cirnatkovsk, 
noticing  a  few  of  his  pupils  “playing 
store”  during  recess  one  day,  got  them 
to  organize  a  Co-operative  Society.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  1918,  each 
child  in  the  school  took  out  thirty  cents 
profit  and  this  after  having  bought, 
throughout  the  year,  all  of  his  or  her 
school  supplies,  as  well  as  candy,  below 
cost. 

Twenty  kopecs  apiece  was  the  sum 
that  school  children  in  the  town  of 
Uman  put  into  their  Co-operative  So¬ 
ciety,  which  originated  entirely  among 
themselves.  After  four  months  they 
found  they  had  tripled  their  money. 
They  declared  a  dividend  of  14  kopecs 
apiece  and  gave  the  rest  to  soldiers' 
orphans  in  their  Town. 

In  one  school  in  the  heart  of  Siberia 
last  June  there  was  a  hot  fight  in  a 
Co-operative  Society  of  school  children. 
Two  hundred  pupils  met  to  consider 
what  to  do  with  their  earnings,  84 
rubles.  One  proposition  was  to  divide 
it  outright  among  the  members. 
Another  was  to  give  a  big  party.  The 
third  was  to  organize  a  “Children  for 
the  children  society”  and  give  the 
money  to  that  ( Continued  on  Page  74) 
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The  All-Russian  Central  Union  of  Consumers 
carries  on  a  nation-wide  candy  business.  This 
is  a  scene  in  one  of  its  caramel-wrapping  rooms 


THE  MARCH  OF  THE  RED  CROSS 

A  continued  story  of  accomplishment;  the  new  force  in  American  affairs  and 
how  it  is  beginning  its  work  at  home;  Red  Cross  Service 


and  its  meaning  to  our  communities. 


THREE  things  oc¬ 
curred  simulta¬ 
neously  the  other 
day.  The  last  one 
undred  and  ninety-nine 
lembers  of  the  American  Expedi- 
onary  Force  landed  in  New  York 
arbor  and  were  greeted  by  the  Red 
ross  on  the  dock;  the  government  at 
.’ashington  announced  the  withdrawal 
:  the  army  and  the  Red  Cross  from 
iberia;  and  a  threatening  epidemic  of 
tfluenza  broke  out  without  warning  in 
le  cities  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard, 
atably  New  York,  calling  forth  all  the 
forts  of  the  public  health  authorities 
id  the  active  units  of  every  Red  Cross 
■anch  in  the  metropolitan  district, 
aking  necessary  the  zoning  of  the  city, 
le  establishment  of  supply  centers  and 
ie  enrollment  of  workers. 

The  conjunction  of  the  three  events 
ustrates  admirably  the  change  in 
rection  of  the  whole  Red  Cross  ma- 
iine  in  the  last  fifteen  months.  From  a 
rictly  war  machine,  devoted  to  the 
le  purpose  of  helping  wdn  the  war  it 
is  gradually  swung  around  until  today 
ie  by  one  foreign  fields  of  effort  are 
ing  gradually  left  behind  and  its  aim 
id  endeavor  are  here  at  home. 

HE  Red  Cross  has  not  allowed  its 
heart  to  run  away  with  its  head.  It 
s  realized  from  the  beginning  that  it 
uld  not  alleviate  the  distress  of  all  the 
)dd.  It  has  stayed  in  Siberia  all  these 
nnths  principally  because  the  army 
s  stayed,  meanwhile  endeavoring  to 


be  of  the  utmost  assistance  to  every 
human  being  within  the  scope  of  its 
operations,  whether  Russian,  American, 
Czechoslovak  or  Japanese.  For  all 
these  months  it  has  waged  a  desperate 
fight  against  typhus  and  smallpox,  all 
the  way  from  Omsk  to  Vladivostok, 
trying  to  help  in  every  possible  way 
with  hospital  supplies,  trains  and 
hundreds  of  workers.  The  full  story  is 
one  of  exceeding  heroism.  And  yet  all 
along  the  Red  Cross  has  known  that  the 
day  would  have  to  come  when  it  must 
leave.  That  day  has  come  with  the 
departure  of  the  American  army.  Not 
until  some  time  in  March  will  the 
evacuation  be  complete.  Meanwhile, 
however,  most  of  the  Red  Cross  workers 
are  rapidly  joining  the  army  in  Vladi¬ 
vostok.  From  Irkutsk  and  the  towns 
along  the  Siberian  railway  they  are 
coming  eastward.  They  are  not  simply 
abandoning  their  work.  Instead,  they 
are  doing  everything  possible  to  pre¬ 
serve  for  the  Russian  people  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  operations  in  which  they 
have  been  engaged.  The  hospitals 
established  at  Irkutsk  and  Verkhneu- 
dinsk  are  being  turned  over  to  the 
Siberian  authorities,  and  the  Russian 
Red  Cross  is  being  left  in  charge  with 
as  many  supplies  as  circumstances 
allow.  The  children’s  colony  on  Rus¬ 
sian  Island  is  being  maintained  until 


proper  arrangements  can  be 
made,  as  is  the  supply 
service  to  hospitals  in  Vladi¬ 
vostok.  At  this  writing, 
Red  Cross  volunteers  are 
being  recruited  in  Vladivostok  to  remain 
there  and  direct  not  only  that  work,  but 
the  distribution  to  civilian  refugees  of 
the  three  million  dollars  worth  of  sup¬ 
plies  on  hand.  By  April,  nevertheless, 
the  Red  Cross  will  have  left  Siberia. 
It  is  the  end  of  the  Asian  adventure. 

THE  landing  of  the  last  members  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Force 
in  New  York  from  France  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact,  too,  that  the  Red 
Cross  forces  which  remain  in  Europe  are 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  rear-guard  than 
any  main  effort.  It  is  a  rear-guard  busy 
with  rather  more  than  usually  di¬ 
versified  work,  even  considering  the 
emergency  nature  of  Red  Cross  work 
generaUy.  In  the  last  month,  for 
instance,  the  job  has  varied  from  col¬ 
lecting  Polish  refugees  behind  the 
Bolshevik  lines  in  Russia  and  bringing 
them  into  Poland,  to  aiding  thirty 
thousand  Itahans  in  Mediterranean 
seaports  to  return  to  this  country,  which 
they  left  to  fight  in  the  world  war. 

In  Serbia,  moving  pictures  showing 
the  Serbians  how  to  fight  tuberculosis, 
malaria,  smallpox,  typhus  and  cholera 
have  been  touring  the  country  as  a 
“foUow-up”  to  the  Red  Cross  poster 
campaign  for  health  started  some  time 
ago  in  the  Balkans.  At  every  hamlet 
last  month  the  peasants  were  coming 
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Chinese  children  preparing  a  Junior  Red  Cross  celebration  for  Lincoln's  birthday  with  dances  in  national 
costume,  in  Public  School  No.  8,  New  York  City.  How  many  Red  Cross  buttons  can  you  count? 


from  dozens  of  miles  around  to  see  these  of  hospital  supplies  to  those  cities.  The  of  the  United  States,  who  are  receivin 
pictures..  Many  of  the  mountaineers,  rear-guard  is  a  busy  affair!  and  will  continue  to  receive  all  the  sc 

their  wives  and  children,  had  never  vice  the  Red  Cross  can  give  them.  The 

seen  moving  pictures  before  the  Red  A  ND  yet  it  is  all  only  the  last  scene  are  naturally  the  peculiar  responsibilit 
Cross  started  this  part  of  its  educa-  Ti.  0f  the  world  war  drama  so  far  as  of  the  national  organization, 
tional  campaign.  the  Red  Cross  is  concerned.  A  few 

To  Poland,  a  stream  of  Red  Cross  months,  and  the  curtain  will  have  T3UT  from  a  social  viewpoint,  the  cai 
shipments  of  women’s  coats,  boys’  fallen  on  the  European  adventure  also.  O  is  quite  different.  Everywhere  i 
coats  and  all  kinds  of  children’s  wear  The  governments  and  the  League  of  the  country,  at  the  moment,  the  Re, 
have  been  going  to  relieve  the  destitute  Red  Cross  Societies  will  be  in  charge  of  Cross  is  either  uniting  with  other  oul 
people  in  that  country.  These  are  all  those  things  formerly  the  aim  of  our  ganizations  to  help  achieve  those  thinf 
needed  for  the  emaciated  and  ill-clad  own  Red  Cross  acting  alone.  America  which  all  have  at  heart,  or  it  is  guidirr 
refugees  brought  through. the  Bolshevik  will  be  the  main  scene  of  Red  Cross  other  different  agencies  to  unite  unde 
lines  on  the  Red  Cross  relief  trains.  The  effort— an  effort  by  Americans  for  its  leadership,  or  it  is  taking  the  fie! 
argest  number  yet  brought  through  Americans,  in  America.  itself  when  no  other  course  is  left  opei 

was  recorded  the  other  day  when  the  What  will  that  effort  be?  The  lines  along  which  the  effort  h; 

train  disgorged  twelve  hundred  wretched  Well,  roughly,  it  might  be  called  gone  so  far  include  a  great  variety  < 
souls  in  che  station  at  Warsaw.  something  like  “Americanism.”  things:  the  many  kinds  of  healt 

P  .  Speaking  from  a  national  viewpoint,  education  in  wdiich  American  cop 

R  JBABL  i  the  busiest,  force  of  all  the  Red  Cross  consists  of  about  thirty-  munities  are  interested;  the  prepare' 
at  the  present  moment  is  the  Baltic  seven  hundred  chapters,  and  twenty-five  ness  measures  for  both  disasters  an ii 
Commission  with  its  bases  at  Riga  and  million  adult  and  junior  members.  Its  epidemics;  the  many  and  varied  soci 
R-val.  Theie,  actual  warfare  is  still  in  first  duty,  of  course,  is  to  our  army  and  service  activities  'which  have  been  ii  1 
progress  and  the  Red  Cross  is  actively  navy,  in  peace  as  in  wrar.  This  means  eluded  in  the  term  “Home  Service  b 
erj§age_d  at .  a . t vventy-hour  schedule  that  it  must  look  after  about  one  the  wrork  among  the  children  by  til; 
clip!-  in  furnishing  supplies  to  twelve  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  in  Juniors;  the  different  kinds  of  first  aiv 
hospitals,  in  treating  at  the  dressing  the  navy,  with  nineteen  thousand  instructions  and  the  many  other  kir 
stations  the  civilians  injured  during  the  marines  in  addition.  In  the  army,  dred  subjects.  Takenall  together,  the  I 
bombardments,  and  doing  practically  all  above  two  hundred  thousand  will  be  in  show  quite  clearly  that  the  Red  Cro: 
the  emergency  w’ork.  At  the  present  its  keeping.  Added  are  approximately  effort  is  rapidly  becoming  a  distinct! 
writing,  three  steamships  are  on  the  fourteen  thousand  sick  and  wounded  local  community  effort,  advised  an 
ocean  carrying  over  seven  thousand  tons  boys  in  the  fourteen  military  hospitals  guided  by  a  [Continued on  page  7. 
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Good  From  The  Start 

Grape=Nuts 

— good.because  in  addition  to  ordi¬ 
nary  food  values,  it  contains  those 
vital  mineral  salts  necessary  for 
teeth, bone  and  healthy  blood. 

• — good,  because  the  naturally  de¬ 
veloped  flavor  is  generally  liked  and 
its  granules  encourage  chewing. 

“There's  a  Treason 'for  Grape =Nuts 


March  Red  Cross  Magazine 
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A  School  House  in  a  Factory 

{Continued  from,  Page  io) 


informally  for  all  sorts  of  purposes 
and  it  is  natural  to  go  there  to  talk 
things  over,  if  that  is  what  is  needed. 

What  I  mean  can  possibly  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  meeting  that  I  saw  last 
December.  The  management  was  not 
satisfied.  The  question  of  production 
was  troubling  them.  Here,  as  every¬ 
where,  after-war  production  had  slowed 
up.  Here,  as  everywhere’,  the  after¬ 
war  morale  of  the  worker  was  low. 
The  confusion  of  the  sudden  change 
from  making  war  material  to  the  old 
business  of  the  concern,  altering  ma¬ 
chinery,  rearranging  rooms,  shifting 
positions,  all  of  this  had  caused  con¬ 
fusion,  delay  and  general  disorganiza¬ 
tion.  Comparison  of  the  output  of 
1919  with  that  of  1914  and  1915  was 
made  and  it  did  not  look  good  to  the 
management.  Something  had  to  be 
done.  Here  was  what  went  on  in 
the  School  House  in  this  case:  Five  or 
six  hundred  superintendents  and  fore¬ 
men  wrere  called  together  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  put  bluntly  and  squarely  to  them, 
man  to  man  fashion. 

“Something  is  the  matter  with  our 
production.  Wages  are  better;  condi¬ 
tions  are  better;  hours  are  shorter;  but 
we  produced  less  this  year,  1919,  than 
we  did  in  1915.  What  is  the  reason? 
We  have  some  idea,  but  you,  being 
closer  to  the  task,  must  know  more.  Let 
every  man  in  this  room  give  us  his 
ideas.  Write  them  out,”  said  the 
speaker,  the  head  of  the  manufacturing 
department,  “and  I  will  answer  the 
question  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  If 
I  can’t  answer  it,  I  will  take  it  up  in  our 
directors’  meeting.  What  we  want  is 
to  get  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  and  we  want  your  help  in  doing 
it.” 

THERE  was  no  time  lost.  The  answers 
came  firing  in,  tumbling  over  one 
another,  short  and  to  the  point,  ques¬ 
tions  that  challenged  the  management, 
one  department  after  another,  the  man 
at  the  machine,  the  hours,  the  profit- 
sharing  scheme,  the  wages;  challenged 
everything,  the  economic  system,  the 
federal  administration  included;  indeed, 
they  reached  all  over  the  upheaved 
world. 

Many  challenged  the  statement  that 
production  had  fallen  off  and  brought 
out  point  after  point  to  show  that  it 
should  have  been  qualified  by  this  or 
that  consideration,  and  more  than  one 
point  the  chairman  admitted  to  be  well 
taken.  They  demanded  to  have  it 
proved  to  them,  these  five  hundred  or 
more  men,  that  there  were  not  reasons 
that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
management  itself,  for  the  falling  off  in 
production.  I  learned  more  in  40 
minutes  about  the  running  of  the  fac¬ 
tory  and  the  intricate  problems  involved 
than  I  could  have  done  in  many  days  of 
casual  observation. 

They  challenged  the  worker.  He 
had  a  fear  of  doing  too  much,  feared  his 


piece-rate  would  be  cut;  and  here  came 
a  violent  declaration  from  the  chairman 
that  if  he  found  anybody  cutting  a 
piece-rate  there  would  be  a  change  in 
that  foreman  and  if  any  worker  had 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  his  piece- 
rate  would  be  cut,  it  was  for  him  to  come 
straight  to  the  head  of  his  department 
and  put  in  his  proof. 

THE  hour  was  up.  There  was  still  a 
grist  of  questions  to  be  read.  One 
felt  the  thing  had  only  been  started. 
The  President  of  the  Company  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  meetings  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  go  on  until  the  questions  raised 
had  been  thrashed  out.  They  did  go 
on  for  ten  consecutive  days,  500  execu¬ 
tives,  heads  of  departments,  super¬ 
visors,  foremen  and  job  foremen  devot¬ 
ing  two  hours  a  day  to  finding  out  what 
was  the  matter. 

Hundreds  of  questions  were  sent  in. 
It  was  not  long  before  it  was  obvious 
that  the  great  bulk  of  them  were 
directed  at  what  those  who  asked  them 
thought  to  be  weak  places  in  their 
neighbor’s  armor.  Each  man  found 
something  wrong,  not  with  himself,  but 
with  somebody  else.  Through  the  first 
three  or  four  days  the  whole  body  w-as 
worked  up  into  a  frenzy  of  criticism, 
and  then  a  wave  of  humorous  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  fact  that  each  man  was 
looking  outside  of  himself  seems  to  have 
struck  them  and  somebody  suggested  a 
banner  to  be  put  up  over  the  platform, 
a  banner  bearing  the  slogan,  “SAME 
OLD  STUFF.” 

They  began  to  see  and  to  say  to  one 
another:  “These  are  the  same  old 
troubles,  same  old  problems,  and  the 
only  way  we  can  handle  them  is  to  stop 
blaming  other  people,  put  more  heart 
into  our  work  and  co-operate.  This 
return  to  good  sense  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  grist  of  helpful,  construc¬ 
tive  suggestions  and  a  new  banner  took 
the  place  of  the  old  one.  It  read: 
“THE  TIDE  HAS  TURNED.” 

Now  anyone  will  agree,  I  think, 
that  the  directing  body  had  been 
taken  in,  had  had  a  fair  man  to  man 
chance  to  discuss  the  matters  which 
were  troubling  the  factory;  but  there 
stiil  remained  the  6,000  or  so  of  the 
rank  and  file.  The  problem  now  was  to 
say  to  John  Jones  at  his  machine: 
“What  do  you  think  about  these 
matters?”  “What  is  your  opinion  of 
the  profit-sharing  scheme?”  “How  does 
this  new  idea  about  hours,  or  piece¬ 
work  rate,  or  what  not,  seem  to  you?” — 
to  say  that  to  him  and  to  get  his  answer 
back  as  frankly  as  the  answers  had 
been  coming  back  from  the  500  men  in 
the  directing  body.  After  all,  here  is 
the  most  difficult  and  delicate  of  all 
our  industrial  perplexities  and  the  one 
which  has  the  greatest  need  of  being 
straightened  out. 

The  management  did  not  shirk  it, 
because  they  knew  that  what  had  been 
going  on  in  the  School  House  was 


getting  over  to  John  Jones  and  his 
fellows.  These  500  superintendents, 
foremen  and  job  foremen  were  spending 
their  working  hours,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered,  among  the  6,000,  one  to 
every  15  of  them.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
them  had  come  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
workers.  They  were  holding  places 
which  90%  of  those  at  the  machines 
would  some  day  in  the  future  be  holding. 
Most  of  them  had  the  habit  of  com¬ 
municating  with  these  men  and  women 
whose  work  they  were  directing.  They 
were  their  neighbors.  They  travelled 
back  and  forth  from  home  to  factory  in 
the  same  cars.  Inevitably  what  had 
been  going  on  in  the  ten  days’  discussion 
was  filtering  out  through  the  body  of 
workers.  But  the  management  was 
after  something  more  direct  than  that 
and  so,  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  day  of 
discussion,  they  sent  out  through  the 
factory  this  notice: 

“We  will  continue  to  hold  meeting; 
until  a  satisfactory  solution  has  been 
reached  for  the  problems  of  wages, 
hours,  profit-sharing,  piece-work  rate, 
etc.  It  will  take  some  time  and  we 
need  the  co-operation  of  every  man 
and  woman  in  our  organization  to  do  it." 

THE  announcement  that  they  would 
call  in  men  from  the  rank  and  file 
was  immediately  acted  on.  They  began 
with  departments,  and  followed  the 
procedure  they  had  used  with  the 
directing  body.  Whether  they  are 
getting  as  frank  a  response  as  they  did 
from  that  body,  I  am  not  able  to  say  as; 
I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
attending  any  of  the  meetings.  It 
-would  be  surprising  if  they  did  for  the 
men  and  women  concerned  have  not  had 
the  education  in  expressing  themselves 
that  the  directing  body  has’  had.  But 
this  should  be  remembered  as  ir 
favor  of  the  undertaking:  these  mer 
and  women  have  the  habit  of  using  tht 
School  House.  They  are  often  callec 
upon  to  give  opinions  there  or  to  make ; 
request  for  a  song.  Almost  every  weel 
somebody  comes  out  of  the  rank  and  filt 
in  the  School  House  to  sing  a  song  or  t< 
give  some  kind  of  a  public  performance 
This  very  familiarity  with  the  place  will 
make  discussion  easier.  But  -whethe 
the  N.  C.  R.  reaches  at  once  the  resul 
it  seeks  is  of  far  less  importance  thai 
the  fact  that  it  has  seen  the  possibilit  1 
of  this  institution  it  has  for  so  long  bee  • 
building  up  and  is  eagerly  seeking  1 1 
take  advantage  of  it.  It  is  one  of  thos  | 
things  which  in  any  case  is  “all  to  th 
good.” 

The  Little  Red  School  House,  as 
said  before,  has  made  this  nation.  I  ; 
industry  the  application  of  its  principle! 
is  both  practical  and  promising.  Them 
is  no  end  to  the  good  it  may  do  in  a  j 
industrial  body;  above  all,  is  it  usefi 
as  a  forum  for  the  exchange  of  ide:  [ 
and  the  solution  of  the  problems-  > 
human  and  mechanical — which  are  ne  > 
every  day  in  a  great  factory. 
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The  delicious  flavor  of 

Baker’s  Cocoa 

appeals  strongly  to  children,  because  it  is  the  natural  flavor  of  high- 
grade  cocoa  beans  without  additions.  Frequently  a  child’s  taste  is 
exceedingly  discriminating,  as  it  is  unspoiled. 

A  celebrated  dietitian  saps: 

“Chocolate  is  a  perfect  food,  as  wholesome  as  it  is  delicious 

.  It  is  highly  nourishing  and  easily  digested, 

and  is  fitted  to  repair  wasted  strength,  preserve  health  and 
prolong  life.  It  agrees  with  mothers  who  nurse  their  children.” 

booklet  of  Choice  Recipes  sent  free. 

WALTER  BAKER  6c  CO.  LTD. 

Established  1780  Dorchester,  Mass. 
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Mellins 
Food 

Sabtf 

Mellin’s  Food 
has  secured  a  world- 
wide  reputation 
through  raising 
thousands  of  ruddy, 
“  vigorous,  healthy 
babies. 

Write  for  a  Free  Trial  Bottle 
of  Mellin’s  Food  today 

Mellin’s  Food  Company 
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A  WOMAN  FLORIST 

4 Hardy  Everblooming  OP|C 

On  their  own  roots  W 
K  AO  AC  ALL  WILL  BLOOM  /,  A  ■ 
IVUdCd  THIS  SUMMER  BB 

Sent  to  any  address  post-paid; 
guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  growing  condition* 
GEM  HOSE  COEEECTION 
Gorgeous — Golden  Yellow. 

Radiance — Rich  Bright  Pink. 

Lady  Plymouth — Pure  White. 

Hoosier  Beauty — Velvety  Scarlet. 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS 
3  Carnations,  the  “Divine 
Flower,”  all  colors,  25c. 

3  Choice  Ferns,  -  25c.  * 

4  Chrysanthemums,  25c. 

5  Beautiful  Coleus,  -  25c. 

3  Flowering  Cannas,  25c, 

3  Choice  Dahlias,  25c. 

3  Choice  Hardy  Iris,  -  •  •  •  •  25c. 

6  Lovely  Gladioli,  ------  25c. 

6  Superb  Pansy  Plants,  ...  -  2  sc.  /gfA 
10  Pkts.  Flower  Seeds,  all  different,  25c.  Clm 
Any  5  Collections  for  $1.  Entire  11 
Collections  No.  24  for  $2.  Postpaid. 

Once  a  customer,  always  one.  Catalog  Free. 

MISS  ELLA  V.  BAINES,  Box  100  Springfield,  Ohio 
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The  Lost  Beautifulness 

{Continued  from  Page  39) 


house,”  he  said,  tuniing  to  Hanneh 
Hayyeh.  “I’d  smash  down  everthing 
for  spite.  You  got  nothing  to  lose. 
Such  a  murderer!  I  would  learn  him  a 
lesson!  ‘An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth!’  ” 

With  unseeing  eyes  she  rose  and 
blindly  made  her  way  to  her  house. 

As  she  entered  her  flat  she  encoun¬ 
tered  her  husband  hurrying  in. 

“Oi,  weh!  Oi,  weh!”  he  whined.  “I 
was  always  telling  you  your  bad  end. 
Everybody  is  already  pointing  their 
fingers  on  me!  And  all  because  you, 
meshugeneh  yideneh,  a  starved  beg- 
gerin,  talked  in  into  your  head  that 
you  got  to  have  for  yourself  a  white- 
painted  kitchen  alike  to  Mrs.  Preston. 
Now,  you’ll  remember  to  listen  to  your 
husband.  Now,  when  you’ll  be  laying 
in  the  street  to  shame  and  to  laughter 
for  the  whole  world.” 

“Out!  Out  from  my  sight!  Out 
from  my  house!”  shrieked  Hanneh 
Hayyeh.  In  her  rage  she  seized  a 
flat-iron,  and  Jake  heard  her  hurl  it  at 
the  slammed  door  as  he  fled  downstairs. 

IT  was  the  last  night  before  the  evic¬ 
tion.  Hanneh  Hayyeh  gazed  about 
her  kitchen  with  tear-glazed  eyes. 
“Someone  who  got  nothing  but  only 
money  will  come  in  here  and  get  the 
pleasure  from  all  this  beautifulness  that 
cost  me  the  blood  from  my  heart.  Is 
this  already  America?  What  for  was  my 
Aby  fighting?  Was  it  then  only  a 
dream — all  these  millions  people  from 
all  lands  and  from  all  times,  wishing 
and  hoping  and  praying  that  America 
is?  Did  I  wake  myself  from  my 
dreaming  to  see  myself  back  in  the 
black  times  of  Russia  under  the  Czar?” 

Her  eager,  beauty-loving  face  became 
distorted  with  hate.  “No — the  land¬ 
lord  ain’t  going  to  get  the  best  from 
me!  I’ll  learn  him  a  lesson.  ‘An  eye 
for  an  eye’—”. 

With  savage  fury  she  seized  the  chop¬ 
ping  axe  and  began  to  scratch  down  the 
paint,  breaking  the  plaster  on  the  walls. 
She  tore  up  the  floor  boards.  She 
unscrewed  the  gas  jets,  turned  on  the 
gas  full  force,  so  as  to  blacken  the  white- 
painted  ceiling.  The  night  through  she 
raged  with  the  frenzy  cf  destruction. 

Utterly  spent,  she  flung  herself  on 
the  lounge,  but  she  could  not  close  her 
eyes.  Her  nerves  quivered.  Her  body 
ached,  and  she  felt  her  soul  ache  there — 
inside  her — like  a  thing  killed  that  could 
I  not  die. 

THE  first  grayness  of  dawn  filtered 
through  the  air-shaft  window  of  the 
kitchen.  She  looked  at  her  dish- 
closet,  once  precious,  that  she  had 
scratched  and  defaced;  the  uprooted 
geranium  box  on  the  window  sill;  the 
marred  walls.  It  was  unbearable,  all 
this  waste  and  desolation  that  stared 
at  her.  “Can  it  be  I  who  done  all  this?” 
she  asked  herself.  “What  devil  got 
boiling  in  me?” 

What  had  she  gained  by  her  rage  for 
vengeance?  She  had  thought  to  spite 
,  the  landlord,  but  it  was  her  own  soul 


she  had  killed.  These  walls  that 
stared  at  her  in  their  ruin  were  not 
just  walls.  They  were  animate — the> 
throbbed  with  the  pulse  of  her  owr 
flesh.  For  every  inch  of  the  broker 
plaster  there  was  a  scar  on  her  heart 
She  had  destroyed  that  which  har 
taken  her  so  many  years  of  prayer  am 
longing  to  build  up.  But  this  demo! 
ished  beauty,  like  her  own  soul,  thougl 
killed,  still  quivered  and  ached  wit! 
the  unstilled  pain  of  life.  “Oi,  weh!' 
she  moaned,  swaying  to  and  fro.  Sc 
much  lost  beautifulness - so  mud 

lost  beautifulness! 

*  *  *  *  * 

For  hours  she  sat  so,  her  head  in  he: 
hands,  silent,  motionless,  a  lost  figim 
in  the  ruins  of  her  lost  world.  Th- 
Hanneh  Hayyeh  of  old  was  gone — jus 
a  broken,  desolate,  half-mad  woma: 
left  in  her  place.  Aby,  Jake,  th 
“beautifulness” — all  were  forgotten,  a! 
overwhelmed  in  the  tragedy  that  ha- 
engulfed  her. 

Hanneh  Hayyeh  did  not  even  hea 
the  shattered  door  pushed  open.  Sh 
did  not  even  hear  the  eager  footstep 
as  they  crossed  the  floor  to  her.  It  wa 
the  voice  that  brought  her  back,  th 
happy,  strong  voice. 

“Ma!  Ma,  dear!  What  is  it?  It 
me!  It’s  Aby!  I’ve  come  back.  I’mhei, 
with  you  again.  Look  at  me,  mother 

BY  now  he  was  down  on  his  kne  1 
beside  her,  and  the  strong,  soldi 
arms  were  about  her.  For  an  instant  si  I 
stared  at  him,  dully  with  unseeing  eye 
Then  his  head  was  upon  her  brea  I 
and  there  broke  from  her  lips  a  gre  j 
cry  of  joy.  Hanneh  Hayyeh  was  he  * 
self  again. 

“Aby!  My  life!  My  heart,”  s  I 
cried.  “My  only  joy — light  from  cl 
eyes— 

She  kissed  the  curling  black  hair.  1 1 
dear  face,  the  brown  hands,  in  such  i 
gust  of  mother-passion  that  the  b  I 
could  only  look  at  her  in  loving  wond- 1 
ment. 

Then  she  arose  and  strode  aw  i 
from  him — on  the  left  shoulder  1 1 
golden  Statue  of  Liberty — the  woul 
stripe — the  service  bars — the  me' I 
that  his  country — her  country-^! 
given  him. 

“Aby,  my  son,”  she  said  at  last,  poi 
ing  to  the  havoc  around  them.  “Hi 
is  me!  What  did  I  done?  H 
didn’t  I  better  wait  and  think  of  }| 
instead  of  trying  to  get  even  with  1 
landlord?  The  robber  raised  me  i 
rent  and — ” 

“You  don’t  have  to  tell  me  notbii 
ma,  dear.”  He  patted  her.  “I  kr 
what  you  were  up  against.  But  I* *J 
only  on  me?  I’m  stronger  now  t!>| 
I  ever  was,  and  I’ll  get  my  job  bacl 
From  a  uniform  pocket  he  dre' ■ 
fold  of  bills.  “See,  ma,”  he  said.  I| 
got  my  back  pay — it’s  all  yours—’  I 
Flinging  herself  into  his  open  an» 
she  cried  happily  through  her  te>< 
“Thank  the  Highest  One!  So  long  ji 
got  you  back — together  we ’ll  yet  b  1 
over  the  lost  beautifulness.” 


Brunswick  Again 
Brings  a  New  Idea 
to  Music  Lovers 


First  came  The  Ultona  which  intro¬ 
duced  an  all-record  phonograph.  Then 
the  Brunswick  Tone  Amplifier  which 
brought  better  tone.  NOW  Brunswick 
Records,  interpreted  by  great  directors. 

In  all  the  history  of  phonographic 
art  there  are  no  chapters  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  those  allotted  to  Brunswick. 

It  rested  with  this  old-time  house 
to  introduce  the  Brunswick  Method  of 
Reproduction  and  the  advancements  it 
provides. 

For  years  phonograph  music  had  seemed 
to  reach  its  heights.  But  people  have  found 
that  in  The  Brunswick  old  standards  must 


the  use  of  metal  which,  having  no  elasticity,  pre¬ 
vents  the  sound  waves  from  expanding  prop¬ 
erly.  Thus,  we  overcame  old-time  harshness. 


The  Ultona 


be  forgotten. 

Rare  Tones 
Ever  Present 

Experts  in  acous- 
tics  have  long 
agreed  that  better 
reproduction  could 
come  only  with  a 
new-type  repro- 


The  Brunswick  Tone 
Amplifier 


ducer  and  a  different  way  of  amplifying  the 
sound  waves.  That  was  the  urge  which  made 
the  House  of  Brunswick  discover  the  Ultona 
and  the  Brunswick  Tone  Amplifier. 

Of  the  major  phonographs,  The  Brunswick 
was  the  first  to  play  all  records  correctly. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  Ultona,  a  simple, 
multi-record  reproducer  which  presents  to 
each  make  of  record,  at  the  turn  of  the  hand, 
the  proper  diaphragm  and  needle.  This  was 
a  tremendous  step  forward. 

Then  came  the  Brunswick  Tone  Amplifier — 
built  entirely  of  wood,  like  a  violin.  We  avoid 


With  these  two  inventions  the  Brunswick 
Method  of  Reproduction  brings  a  phonograph 
the  like  of  which  cannot  be  equaled  in  ver¬ 
satility  nor  tone.  All  we  ask  to  prove  it  is 
that  you  hear  The  Brunswick.  Compare  it 
with  others.  Your  own  ear  will  decide. 

And  NOW  Brunswick  Records 

Wek.are  introducing,  after  years  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  Brunswick  Discs. 

They,  too,  are  unlike 
any  you  have  known 
before.  They  bring  a 
new  principle  in  pho¬ 
nographic  recording. 

Each  is  interpreted  by 
a  noted  director.  Thus, 
we  unite  the  talent  of 
the  artist  with  the  genius 
of  the  composer.  This 
is  a  step  which  you  will 
appreciate  once  you  make  comparisons. 

Brunswick  Phonographs  and  Brunswick 
Records  are  found  throughout  the  country  at 
leading  dealers. 


Brunswick  Records 


tffinmawick 


PHONOGRAPHS  AND  RECORDS 


THE  BRUNS  W  I  CK-BALKE-COLLENDER"  COMPANY 
General  Offices:  623-633  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

Branch  Houses  in  Principal  Cities  of  United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada 
Canadian  Distributors:  Musical  Merchandise  Sales  Co.,  819  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 
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Promotes  Accuracy 
x  and  Puts  Wings 
on  Ifour  lingers 


You  Can  Earn 

$100  to  $150  a  Month 
as  a  “New  Way”  TYPIST. 


A  wonderful  new  method  of  acquiring  shill  on  the 
typewriter  has  been  discovered.  Almost  over  night 
it  has  revolutionized  the  whole  typewriting  situa¬ 
tion.  Already  thousands  of  stenographers  and 
other  typewriter  users  who  never  exceeded  30  to  40 
words  a  minute  are  writing  80  to  100  words  with 
half  the  effort  and  greater  accuracy — earning 
salaries  increased  in  proportion. 

BE  PRIVATE  SECRETARY 
Typewrite  the  NEW  WAY  and  get  a  better  position 
and  bigger  pay.  New  Way  typists  earn  S25  to  S40 
a  week.  Learn  at  home  in  spare  time.  Ten  easily 
learned  lessons.  MONEY  REFUNDED  if  results 
are  not  satisfactory. 

TYPEWRITE  THE  NEW  WAY 
Win  that  better  position  you  have  in  mind.  Don’t 
be  satisfied  with  small  pay.  Free  book,  which  ex¬ 
plains  why  “New  Way"  must  bring  results — speed, 
accuracy,  increased  ^saUtry.^  Mail  now. 

'  THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL 

12073  College  Hill,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Please  send  Free  Typewriting  Book 


Name. . 
Address 


Lift  off  Corns 


with  Fingers 


Doesn’t  hurt  a  bit  and  “Freezone” 


You  can  lift  off  any  hard  corn,  soft  corn, 
or  corn  between  the  toes,  and  the  hard 
skin  calluses  from  bottom  of  feet. 

Apply  a  few  drops  of  “Freezone”  upon 
the  corn  or  callus.  Instantly  it  stops 
hurting,  then  shortly  you  lift  that  bother¬ 
some  corn  or  callus  right  off,  root  and  all, 
without  one  bit  of  pain  or  soreness.  Truly! 
No  humbug! 

Tiny  bottle  of  “Freezone”  costs 
few  cents  at  any  drug  store 
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“And  you  have  the  mortgage,  Uncle?” 
“Eight  per  cent.” 

“The  widow’s  husband  was  killed  in 
the  war,  wasn’t  he?” 

“Dan?  Shot  at  Bull  Run.” 

No  more  was  said  but  Bess  under¬ 
stood  only  too  well  that  the  grand¬ 
mother  was  now  slaving  to  pay  the 
eight  per  cent. 

BESS  was  busier  than  ever  duringthe 
next  few  days.  In  answer  to  the 
questions  of  those  she  invited,  she  re¬ 
plied  with  a  laugh. 

“Why,  it’s  nothing  but  a  sociable! 
Just  the  kind  you  used  to  go  to  up 
there.  Uncle  thought  it  would  be  jolly 
to  renew  old  times.” 

So  it  happened  that  on  Friday  night 
the  old  mansion  on  the  hill  came  to  life 
again.  Every  window  glowed  with  a 
kindly  welcome  in  the  frosty  night  and 
strangers  passing  by  gazed  wistfully  at 
it.  Within,  all  was  bright  with 
candles  and  crackling  fires  and  clusters 
of  autumn  leaves.  The  big  room  had 
been  cleared  of  everything  except  the 
long  tables  which  were  loaded  with  pop 
corn,  apples,  nuts,  cold  meats,  dainty 
slices  of  bread  and  huge  pitchers  of 
sweet  cider. 

Bess  came  in  to  give  a  final  inspection 
and  found  the  Squire  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  open  fire.  For  the  twentieth 
time  she  fixed  his  black  silk  tie  and 
kissed  him. 

“’Bout  time  for  some  of  ’em  to  get 
here,  ain’t  it?”  he  asked. 

“Before  long,  Uncle.” 

She  glanced  at  the  clock  and  then 
went  into  the  front  room  to  peer  out  the 
window  down  the  village  street.  She 
was  a  trifle  uneasy.  But  she  returned 
and  busied  herself  about  the  tables. 

“They  do  look  pretty,”  said  the 
Squire,  “But  suppose  you’ve  got  ’nuff? 
You  asked  a  lot,  didn’t  you?” 
“Everyone  in  the  village,  most.” 
The  old  clock’s  hands  relentlessly 
covered  another  hour.  The  Squire  had 
seated  himself  where  he  could  watch  it. 

“Mebbe  they  won’t  come  ’t  all,”  he 
suggested. 

“Of  course  they’ll  come,”  she  an¬ 
swered. 

But  to  herself,  she  murmured.  “If 
!  they  shouldn’t!  It  would  be  a  cruel 
j  revenge!” 

The  thought  once  expressed,  haunted 
her.  She  returned  to  glance  out  the 
window  at  the  vacant  street  and  then 
back  again  at  the  big  room  looking  now, 
in  its  holiday  dress  and  with  the  absence 
of  guests,  almost  funereal.  The  old  man 
rested  his  head  in  his  hands  wearily. 

“Couldn’t  blame  ’em  none,”  he 
muttered,  “I’ve  been  mean,  I  reckon. 
But  ef  they  had  come — ” 

The  girl  raised  her  head. 

“What’s  that?”  she  asked. 

TN  the  distance,  she  heard  the  boom, 
A  boom,  boom  of  a  big  drum.  As  they 
listened,  the  tap  of  a  snare  drum  and  the 
squeak  of  a  fife  was  borne  to  their  ears. 
Roden  rose  to  his  feet  with  a  grin. 

!  “I’m  durned  if  that  don’t  sound  like 


the  Canbury  Fife  and  Drum  Corps.  I 
ain’t  heard  it  for  years.” 

Boom  tap-tap!  Boom  tap-tap! 
Boomity-boomity-oom-tap-tap!  On  it 
came,  the  sound  of  the  fifes  growing 
more  and  more  distinct  until  the  two 
heard  clearly  the  strains  of  “When 
Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home.” 

Seizing  the  old  man’s  hand,  the  girl 
drew  him  after  her  into  the  front  room. 
As  they  looked  out  the  window  they 
saw  the  crowd  coming  up  the  hill. 

“Oh,  they’re  coming  here,  Uncle! 
They’re  coming!” 

It  seemed  as  though  the  whole  village 
was  in  line,  men,  women  and  children. 
Straight  up  the  hill  they  marched  until 
finally  they  stood  in  the  dooryard  and 
played  with  all  the  strength  there  was 
in  them. 

“You — You  let  them  in,  Bess,”  said 
Roden  trembling. 

She  threw  the  front  door  wide  open 
and  bade  them  enter.  She  flushed 
when  she  heard  someone  in  the  crowd 
propose  her  name  for  a  cheer  and  felt  a 
queer  tickling  in  her  throat  when  it  was 
given  with  a  vim. 

THERE  was  a  great  stamping  and 
scuffling  of  feet  on  the  piazza,  noisy 
laughter  and  loud  voiced  jokes  as  they 
flocked  in  like  so  many  school  children. 
When  they  had  taken  off  their  wraps, 
she  led  them  out  to  Uncle  Roden,  who 
was  trying  to  keep  his  eyes  clear.  He 
shook  withered  hands  he  had  not  felt 
within  his  own  since  the  days  when 
they  were  full  and  firm.  Mary  Foster 
was  among  the  last  to  hobble  up. 

“I’m  glad  to  see  you  here  again, 
Mary,”  he  said  simply. 

“And  I  to  come,  John.” 

Mary!  John!  How  the  years  rolled 
away! 

In  a  short  time  the  rooms  were  alive 
with  the  buzz  of  talk  and  laughter.  By 
the  time  the  music  had  begun  and  the 
dancing  was  in  full  swing,  the  house  on 
the  hill  was  as  young  as  ever  it  had  been 
Uncle  Roden  led  the  grand  march  with 
Mary  Foster  and  Bess  followed  with  old 
Bill  Smith,  much  to  the  disappointment 
of  Bill  Smith  Jr.  After  this,  the  elders 
resigned  the  floor  to  the  younger  ones 
and,  gathering  in  little  groups,  looked 
on  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  memories  the 
music  revived. 

And  the  Squire  was  the  centre  of  a 
dozen  old  men  who  called  him  John 
forgetting  all  about  the  last  forty  years 
Then  came  the  supper. 

It  was  as  merry  a  group  as  ever  sa’ 
about  a  table.  Someone  proposed  a 
toast  to  “The  Old  Days”  and  then 
Bess  sprang  to  her  feet  and  proposer 
“The  New  Days.”  Then  they  called  or 
the  Squire  for  a  speech.  He  rose  witl 
all  the  confidence  of  his  younger  day: 
but,  when  he  faced  them,  his  eye 
blurred  and  his  tongue  refused  to  move 
He  gripped  his  chair  and  said,  un 
steadily, 

“I — I  am  glad  to  see  you  all  here. 

— I  hope  you’ll  come  agin.” 

Then  he  sat  down  amid  noisy  ap 
plause. 


LEANOR  FINDS  A  WAY 


H 
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By  OLIVE  CARTER 

"ELEANOR  awoke  with  a  start, 
j  Was  it  a  footstep  she  had  heard? 

V  She  sat  up,  listening  intently. 

J  Then,  slipping  out  of  bed,  she 
ssed  the  dark  room  and  looked  at 
little  clock  on  her  dresser.  It  was 
Inight.  Wide  awake  now,  she 
ghed  nervously. 

But  just  then  she  heard  the  floor 
jik  under  a  muffled  tread.  She 
jened  —  there  it  was  again  —  and 
in!  Was  there  really  a  burglar  in 
house? 

She  stole  to  the  door  of  her  room, 
ned  it  noiselessly  and  peered  out 
•  the  dark  hall.  There  was  a  thin 
ak  of  light  beneath  the  closed  door 
the  room  her  parents  occupied, 
ybe  her  father  was  ill!  She  recalled 
she  stood  there  that  for  months  he 
seemed  to  be  getting  all  the  while  a 
le  more  stooped  and  tired  looking! 

With  a  new  fear  clutching  at  her 
rt,  Eleanor  tiptoed  down  the  hall 
was  about  to  tap  on  the  door 
bn  she  heard  her  father’s  voice:  'T 
w  it’s  going  to  be  a  terrible  disap- 
itment  to  her,  but  we  can’t  send 
away  to  school.  I  don’t  know  how 
even  going  to  buy  her  the  clothes 
:  needs  right  now!  My  salary 
in’t  increased  with  the  cost  of  liv- 
!  Two  years  ago  it  was  ample. 

now  it  won’t  provide  us  with  a 
ifortable  living  and — I’m  discour- 

!d,  mother!” 

His  voice  trembled,  then  almost 
ke.  Eleanor  stood  transfixed — she 
med  unable  to  move  or  think! 

1  n  she  heard  her  mother  speaking. 

"I  had  no  idea  things  were  so  bad. 
i  so  sorry!  If  only  I  could  help  you!” 

Oh,  you  can,  you  do,  dear — all  the 
hie!”  her  father  replied  hoarsely. 

'  s  no  fault  of  ours!  We’ve  never 
i  d  extravagantly,  but  these  last 
rs  have  been  terrible!  Everything  has 
(bled  and  tripled  in  price — and  I've  had 
>3/  one  small  increase  in  salary.  Our 
i  k  balance  tonight  is  just  $13.07!  What- 
i  r  happens,  though,  don’t  tell  Eleanor!" 


two 


/’  the  words  a  great  feeling  of  love  and 

pity  swept  over  Eleanor.  Her  first 
i  ulse  was  to  rush  in  and  try  to  comfort 
Iti  both.  But  knowing  that  she  had 
'  rheard  would  only  disturb  them  the 
r  e!  So  with  tear-filled  eyes  she  tip- 
<1  back  to  her  own  room.  Turning  on 
1  light,  she  dropped  into  the  little  chair 
3  ore  her  dressing  table. 

“I  will  help  them,”  she  whispered.  “I’m 
>  enough  to  go  to  work  now — and  I  will! 
3.  what  can  I  do?” 

For  a  long  time,  she  sat  there  think- 
r  Then  she  picked  up  the  magazine  she 
i  been  reading  that  evening.  She 
r  sed  at  a  story,  wondering  if  she  could 
Me  fiction.  Or  could  she  make  some 
taey  taking  magazine  subscriptions? 
r  ally,  she  seemed  to  get  an  inspiration, 
!<  she  closed  the  magazine  and  as  she  sat, 
c a  resting  on  her  palm,  a  glad  expression 
tile  into  her  eyes. 

As  soon  as  her  father  had  gone  to  the 
o  re  next  morning,  Eleanor  confided  her 
Pa  to  her  mother,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
It  hould  be  kept  a  secret.  Somehow  there 
M  a  much  more  cheerful  atmosphere  in 
t)  household  from  that  morning  on.  Elea- 
n  had  never  seemed  so  happy  and  her 
nther  shared  her  gladness. 

One  night,  though,  Eleanor  almost  be¬ 
ared  her  secret.  It  was  her  nineteenth 
b  hday,  and  after  dinner,  her  father  had 
I  ssed  into  her  hand  a  crisp  $50  bill  and 
t’l  her  it  was  her  birthday  gift  from  him 
*1  her  mother.  He  said  they  had  wanted 
tget  her  a  nice  party  dress  but  thought 
s  would  enjoy  selecting  it  herself. 

As  he  drew  her  into  his  arms  and  told 
h  he  wanted  her  to  have  everything  to 
nke  her  happy,  Eleanor  thought  she  de- 
tted  the  same  break  in  his  voice  that  had 
P^ced  her  heart  that  night  in  the  hall. 

She  burst  out:  “Oh!  No!  Father!  Don’t 
ge  me  all  this  money!  I  don’t  need  it.” 
S’  was  going  to  say  “as  much  as  you  do!” 
1  n  she  remembered  that  her  father  didn’t 
g'w  she  had  heard  his  words  that  night. 
S  she  took  the  money  and  almost  smoth- 
e  3  him  with  kisses. 

For  two  or  three  months,  things  went 
has  usual  in  the  Morton  home.  Eleanor, 
n?ever,  did  not  select  the  birthday  dress 
-nd  it  bothered  her  father  a  little.  Nearly 
«ry  evening  he  asked  her  when  she  was 


0  - 

For  a  long,  long  time,  she  ^at  there. 

going  to  get  it.  But  Eleanor  put  him  off — - 
she  said  she  was  not  going  to  get  it  till  she 
found  just  the  right  one. 

THEN,  finally,  one  March  evening  the 
whole  secret  came  out  in  a  wonderful 
way.  At  last  Eleanor  had  the  long-ex¬ 
pected  dress.  She  had  telephoned  her 
father  that  she  was  going  to  wear  it  to  a 
party  that  afternoon  and  would  surprise 
him  when  he  came  home  that  night. 

Really  more  interested  than  he  would 
have  admitted,  Mr.  Morton  reached  home 
before  Eleanor  had  returned  from  the 
party. 

As  father  and  mother  sat  talking  to¬ 
gether  in  the  living-room,  they  heard  the 
outside  door  open  and  someone  tripped 
lightly  up  the  stairs  and  in  just  a  moment 
came  down  again — and  what  an  Eleanor 
stood  before  them! 

The  walk  in  the  wind  had  coaxed  the 
pink  of  rosebuds  to  her  cheeks,  her  eyes 
were  sparkling  with  sheer  happiness  and 
like  a  rare  jewel  in  a  perfect  setting,  all 
her  natural  attractiveness  was  brought  out 
and  emphasized  by  the  dainty,  stylish,  little 
frock  she  wore. 

For  several  moments  no  one  spoke. 
Then  turning  around,  Eleanor  asked: 

“Well,  don’t  you  like  it,  father?” 

“It’s  perfect,  dear!”  and  both  pride  and 
wonder  shone  in  his  face.  “It’s  the  most 
beautiful  dress  you’ve  ever  had — and  well 
worth  waiting  for!  But  where  did  you  buy 
such  a  wonderful  dress  for  $50?” 

“That’s  the  real  surprise!  I  didn’t  buy 
it  at  all — I  made  every  stitch  of  it  myself, 
didn't  I,  mother?  And  here’s  another  part 
of  the  surprise!”  Eleanor  exclaimed,  and 
taking  his  hand  in  both  of  hers  she  placed 
in  it  a  crisp  $50  bill  like  he  had  given  her 
on  her  birthday. 

“But — I  don’t  understand!”  Mr.  Morton 
began.  “I  didn’t  know  that  either  you  or 
mother  could  sew  at  all — let  alone  make 
a  dress  like  that!” 

‘‘\X/EF,L,  father,”  Eleanor  said,  “a  few 
VV  months  ago,  it  came  to  me  suddenly 
that  I  ought  to  help  you  and  mother  in 
some  other  way  than  just  assisting  with 
the  housework.  But  at  first,  I  didn’t  know 
of  any  way  to  do  it. 

“Then  one  night  the  solution  of  my 
problem  came  to  me  in  the  form  of  a 
magazine  article.  It  told  the  story  of  an 
institute  of  domestic  arts  and  sciences 
that  had  developed  a  wonderful  method 
by  which  any  woman  anywhere  could  learn 
right  at  home  to  make  becoming  clothes. 


Illustration  by  WILL  GREFE 

“I  saw  right  away  that  if  I  could 
learn  to  make  stylish  and  becoming 
clothes  for  mother  and  myself  it  would 
mean  the  truest  kind  of  economy.  So 
I  wrote  at  once  and  asked  the 
Woman’s  Institute  to  tell  me  all  about 
the  plan. 

“Well,  the  information  I  received 
was  a  revelation  to  me.  The  Institute 
provided  just  the  opportunity  I  needed, 
so  I  joined  and  took  up  dressmaking. 
When  my  first  lesson  came,  I  realized 
that  any  woman  could  learn  dressmak¬ 
ing  by  this  wonderful  new  plan!  The 
language  is  so  simple  a  child  could  un- 
/  j  derstand  it,  and  the  pictures  are 
simply  marvelous. 

“The  best  part  of  all  is  that  right 
away  you  begin  making  actual  gar¬ 
ments.  Why,  from  the  third  lesson  I 
made  a  beautiful  waist.  I  have  lots 
of  pretty  clothes  to  show  you — they’re 
in  my  closet  upstairs,  where  I  hid  all 
my  lessons  and  my  work. 

“Why,  father,  it’s  been  such  fun  to 
make  them.  The  course  can  easily  be 
,  completed  in  a  few  months  by  study¬ 
ing  an  hour  or  two  each  day.  The 
'  text-books  foresee  and  explain  every¬ 
thing.  And  the  teachers  take  as  per¬ 
sonal  an  interest  as  if  they  were  right 
beside  you. 

“Besides  learning  how  to  make 
every  kind  of  garment  at  a  saving  of 
half  or  more,  I  learned  the  all-impor¬ 
tant  thing  in  making  clothes — what 
colors  and  fabrics  are  most  appropriate 
for  different  types  of  women,  and  how 
to  add  those  little  touches  that  make 
clothes  distinctively  becoming. 

“And  now,  father  —  and  this  is 
really  the  best  part  of  my  surprise — 
the  Institute  has  taught  me  the  way 
to  help  that  I  wanted  so  much  to  find. 

I  know  you  wonder  how  I  could  have  this 
beautiful  dress  and  so  many  other  clothes 
and  give  you  back  the  $50  beside.  Well, 
my  first  plan  was  simply  to  surprise  you 
by  making  instead  of  buying  my  dress  and 
then  show  you  that  by  spending  that 
money  for  materials  only  I  had  been  able 
to  get  the  dress  and  ever  so  many  other 
things,  too.  Three  weeks  ago  this  dress 
was  done  and  I  was  going  to  put  it  on 
and  tell  you  the  secret  that  night  but  some 
of  the  girls  came  in  and  I  couldn’t  resist 
showing  it  to  them.  They  were  simply  . 
wild  about  it  and  begged  me  to  make  some 
dresses  for  them. 

“I’d  never  dreamed  of  sewing  for 
others,  but  then  the  big  thought  came  that 
I  could  not  only  save  on  mother’s  clothes 
and  mine,  but  I  could  make  some  money, 
too.  So  I  agreed  to  do  three  dresses  for 
the  girls  and  I  earned  this  $50  making 
them.  I  finished  the  last  one  yesterday. 

“And  today  the  other  girls  at  the  party 
wanted  me  to  make  something  for  them. 
I’ll  have  more  than  I  can  do  for  weeks! 
I’ve  got  it  all  planned  to  turn  that  sunny 
side  room  into  a  little  shop — and,  father, 
isn’t  it  wonderful  how  it’s  all  come  out?” 

“Wonderful!”  and  he  held  her  close — 
maybe  so  she  couldn’t  see  what  glistened 
in  his  eyes — “why,  it’s  a  modern  miracle 
— and  you’ve  made  me  the  proudest  and 
happiest  father  in  the  world!” 

ELEANOR’S  plan  has  a  practical  ap¬ 
plication  to  your  needs.  More  than 
45,000  women  and  girls  have  proved  that 
you  can  quickly  learn  at  home,  in  spare 
time,  through  the  Woman’s  Institute,  to 
make  all  your  own  and  your  children’s 
clothes  and  hats  or  prepare  for  success  in 
dressmaking  or  millinery  as  a  business. 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  find  out  what 
the  Institute  can  do  for  you.  Just  send  a 
letter,  post-card  or  the  convenient  coupon 
below  and  you  will  receive — without  obli¬ 
gation — the  full  story  of  this  great  school 
that  has  brought  the  happiness  of  having 
dainty,  becoming  clothes,  savings  almost 
too  good  to  be  true,  and  the  joy  of  being 
independent  in  a  successful  business  to 
women  and  girls  all  over  the  world. 

WOMAN’S  INSTITUTE 
Dept.  72-C  Scranton,  Penna. 

Please  send  me  one  of  your  booklets 
and  tell  me  how  I  can  learn  the  subject 
marked  below: 

□Home  Dressmaking  □Millinery 

□Professional  Dressmaking  □Cooking 

Name  . 


(Please  specify  whether  Mrs.  or  Miss) 


Address 
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JJOUSEWIVES!  Sudden 
±  changes  from  the  over¬ 
heated  kitchens  to  cooler 
rooms  or  outdoors — or  vice 
versa — often  mean  a  cold. 
Prevent  it!  Use  Dean’s 
Mentholated  Cough  Drops. 
Get  them  anywhere. 

Dean  Medicine  Company 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

XiSAhfs 

^MENTHOLATED 

CoughDrops 


It  was  nearly  midnight  when,  tired 
and  flushed,  he  stood  alone  again  by 
the  girl’s  side.  He  placed  his  arm  over 
her  shoulder  and  gazed  into  the  rozy 
embers.  Slowly  and  solemnly  the  clock 
struck  twelve.  The  month  was  ended. 

She  freed  herself  gently  and  held  out 
to  him  the  purse  containing  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  her  allotment. 

“You’re  boss  again,”  she  said.  “It’s 
all  over.” 

He  stared  stupidly  at  the  purse,  not 
understanding. 

“All  over?”  he  asked. 

“It  was  to  be  for  a  month.” 

“All  over?”  He  drew  her  towards 
him.  “No,  Bess,”  he  said  hoarsely.  “No, 
it’s  just  begun!  The — the  other  is  all 
over.  I  felt  tonight  almost  as  though 
She  was  here.” 

The  next  morning  as,  light  of  heart, 
she  was  starting  for  the  post  office,  he 
handed'  her  a  bulky  envelope. 

“Wish  you’d  mail  this,”  he  said,  try¬ 
ing  to  look  unconcerned. 

She  could  not  help  but  notice  the 
address.  It  read  “Mrs.  Mary  Foster, 
C anbury, Maine, ’’and  looked  suspiciously 
as  though  it  contained  some  legal  docu¬ 
ment — a  mortgage  deed,  for  example. 

“An’  there’s  another  thing,”  he  said, 
“What  size  gloves  d’ye  wear?” 

The  next  day  he  made  his  will  with¬ 
out  the  least  bit  of  difficulty.” 


NAVAJO,  Chimayo  and  Ballata  Rugs, 
Blankets  and  Auto  Robes 

MEXICAN  ZARAPES  and  POINT  LACE 
Indian  Baskets  and  Pottery 

Prompt  attention  given  retail  mail  orders. 

Full  particulars  and  prices  on  request. 

F.M.  WYATT,  Ajo,  Arizona 


JOHNSON’S  FOOT  SOAP 

(i on  market  for  over  forty  years ) 
made  of  Borax,  Iodine  and  Bran  is  a  sure 
and  safe  relief  for  those  tired,  aching, 
tender,  swollen,  burning 

FEET 

that  have  been  causing  you  so  much  pain. 
25c,  all  druggists,  or  sent  direct  on 
receipt  of  price. 

THOMAS  GILL  SOAP  CO. 

711-719  Kent  Ave. 
BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


Dodson  Wren 
House 

4  compartments, 
28  inches  high 
18  inches  in 
diameter 


Price 


Spring  Will  Bring  the  Birds 

A  Dodson  House  Will  Attract  and 
Keep  Them  —  But,  Important — 
Erect  tfiem  Now  so  they  may  weather 

While  they  are  scientifically  built  to 
overcome  the  little  peculiar  features 
to  which  the  birds  object,  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  newness  sometimes 
intimidates  the  little  feathered 
fellows,  and  they  abhor  fresh 
paint.  Erected  now  they  will 
weather,  blending  into  the  foliage, 
and  inviting  immediate  habitation, 
he  first  step  to  beautify  your  grounds 
is  the  erecting  of  Dodson  bird  houses 
-as  important  as  planting  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  trees  and  shrubs  will 
thrive  when  protected  by  our 
native  songbirds.  They  are  invalu¬ 
able  for  destroying  insectivorous  pests 
— and  their  beauty  and  song  lend  a  finishing 
touch  to  Nature's  brush. 

Free  Bird  Book  sent  on  request,  illus¬ 
trating  Dodson  line,  giving  prices;  also 

_ _  beautiful  colored  bird  picture  free. 

JOSEPH  H.  DODSON,  Pres.  Am.  Audubon  Asso. 

777  Harrison  Avenue  Kankakee,  Illinois 

Dodson  Sparrow  Trap  Guaranteed  to  rid  your  community 

of  the :e  quarre'some  pests  Price  $7.00  34 


Dead  Men’s  Shoes 

{Continued  from  Page  56) 

She  came  in,  clad  in  the  simple  dress 
she  had  worn  in  the  office  so  many, 
many  mornings.  Her  face  was  pale  and 
yet  he  thought  he  had  never  known  her 
look  so  sweet.  She  put  out  her  hand. 

“I  hope,”  she  said  very  gravely,  “you 
are  not  ashamed  of  me  for  sailing 
under  false  pretenses?  I  have  grown 
to  hate  anything  false.” 

He  nodded.  “Honor  bright,”  he 
said,  “no  matter  what  happens,  I  think 
it’s  up  to  all  of  us  to  be  true.” 

“Honor  bright,”  she  echoed  the 
words  after  him,  “do  you  know  you  have 
made  me  realize — what  that  means?” 

There  was  nothing  for  him  to  say. 
He  sat  there  with  the  steady  cheerfulness 
back  in  his  eyes,  though  none  but  him¬ 
self  and  God  knew  what  an  effort  it  was 
for  him  to  keep  it  there.  You  see, 
he  was  thinking  all  through  it,  “She  is 
going  out  of  life  for  me,  and  I  must  get 
used  to  it.” 

“I — I  have  lived  all  my  life,”  she 
added  hurriedly,  “in  a  world  where  one 
does  not  speak  of  honor.  One  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  born  with  it,  along  with 
other  things,  and  we  get  to  taking  it 
for  granted,  and  keeping  it  out  of  sight 
until  it  grows  rusty,  and  when  we  do 
bring  it  to  the  light  some  of  us  are 
ashamed,  and — and  some  of  us  just 
forget  we  ever  had  it  at  all.  Do  you 
know  what  I  mean?” 

He  nodded.  “Yes.  But  it’s — it’s 
really  a  thing  for  everyday  use,  isn’t 
it?” 

She  appeared  not  to  hear  him.  There 
was  evidently  something  more  which 
she  wanted  to  get  over  saying.  “When 
you  took  me  to  dinner  that  night,  with 


A  cool 

kitchon 


Simply 
i urn  a  valvo  and  cook 


~  ,  &■/ “Se  Oliver  Oil-Gas  Burner 

-V. is  an  attachment  that  makes  any 
cooking:  or  heating  stove  a  gas  stove  No 
x coal  or  wood.  Cooks  and  bakes  better 


<j'<L/than  coal  or  wood  in  the  same  stove. 


Makes  Its  Own  Gas  (ke”se“)« 


one-fourth  the  cost  of  city  gas.  Everybody  knows 
gas  means  cleaner,  cheaper,  quicker  cooking,  and  a 
cooler  kitchen.  No  fires  to  start,  no  ashes,  no  chop¬ 
ping.  shoveling,  poking  and  dragging  of  coal.  Saves 
hours  of  work  and  loads  of  dirt.  No  smoke  nor  odor. 
You  regulate  heat  with  valves.  Simple,  safe,  easily 
put  in  or  taken  out.  Simply  sets  on  grate.  No 
damage  to  stove.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Thousands 
users.  IN  USE  TEN  YEARS. 

SAVES  MONEY- FITS  ANY  STOVE,, 

16  different  models,  one  for  every  6tove. 

Write  for  free  literature — tells  how  two 
gallons  kerosene  equals  more  than  Jp 

ninety-seven  pounds  of  coal.  T* 

Oliver  Oil-Gas  Burner  &  Machine  Co.,  /OaV*' 
2001  Pine  St.,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 


Western  Shipments  From  San  Francisco. 


Become  a  Nurse 


A  most  dignified  and 

respected  profession 
T>  Y  training  at  homethrougt 
-Dour  correspondence  course 
Age  19  to  60. 

18th  Year-10,000  Gradu 
ates  Earning  $18  to  $341 
weekly.  Invaluable  lor  tto! 
practical  nurse.  Entire  tuitioi 
earned  in  a  fe  w  weeks.  Two 
months’  trial  with  moneyre! 
funded  if  student  discontinues 
Send  to-day  for  catalog  and  samphl 
lessons 


THE  CHAUTAUQUA  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
581  Main  Street  Jamestown.  N.  $ 


ment  for  Whoopinf 
Cough,  Spasmodi 
Croup,  Colds,  Catarrl 
Asthma,  Influenza 
Estabiised  1879  Coughs,  Bronchitis. 

Simple,  safe  and  effective,  avoiding  internal  drugs. 

Vaporized  Cresolene  relieves  the  paroxysms  of  Whoopir 
Cough  and  Spasmodic  Croup  at  once;  it  n.ps  the  common  co 
before  it  has  a  chance  of  developing  into  something  won 
and  experience  shows  that<z  neglected  cold  is  a  dangerottscoi  3 

Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  says:  “No  family,  where  there  are  pu 
children,  should  be  without  this  lamp.” 

The  air  carrying  the  antiseptic  vapor,  inhaled  with  eve 
breath,  makes  breathing  easy  and  relieves  the  congests 
assuring  restful  nights. 

It  is  called  a  boon  by  Asthma  sufferers. 

Cresolene  relieves  the  bronchial  complications  cf  Sea: 
Fever  and  Measles  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the  treatment 
Diphtheria. 

It  is  a  protection  to  those  exposed. 

Cresolene's  best  recommendation  is  its  40  years  ofsucce 


ul  use. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  Send  for  descriptive  booklet  2 

Try  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  for  the  Irritated  Thro 
emposed  of  slippery  elm  bark,  licorice,  sugar  and  Cresoie 
They  can't  harm  you.  Of  your  druggist  or  from  us,  10c.  in  stami 

THE  VAP0-CRES0LENE  CO.,  62  Cortlandt  St.,  New  To 
or  Leeming-Mile8  Building,  Montreal,  Canada 
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For  82  years  DREER’S 
GARDEN  BOOK  has 
been  a  dependable 
guide  to  the  successful 
growing  of  every 
worth-while  VEGETABLE  and 
FLOWER.  Brimful  of  easy  cultural 
directions  and  suggestions  by  famous 
experts  which,  if  followed,  will  make 
your  garden  a  sure  success  this  year. 


big  pages,  6  color  plates  and  hundreds 
photographic  reproductions  of  Dreer’s 
cialties  in  VEGETABLES  and 
AVERS. 


Eve  y  amateur  and  professional  gardener  and 
mower  lover  needs  this  hook.  A  copy  will  be 
nailed  free  if  you  mention  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

'16  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ces  Made  Young 

secret  of  a  youthful  face  will 
nt  to  any  woman  who  has  any 
of  a  facial  disfigurement 
:d  by  age.  Every  woman  who 
a  single  facial  defect  should 
i  about  these  remarkable 

Beauty  Exercises 

!:h  remove  wrinkles,  crow’s 
>i  fill  up  hollows,  give  round- 
E  to  scrawny  necks,  clear  un- 
i  w  skins  and  restore  the  charm 
1  rlhood  beauty.  No  creams, 
tage,  masks,  plasters,  straps, 
i  itors  or  other  artificial  means. 

.  ;sults  Guaranteed 
1  e  for  this  Free  Book  which 
!  just  what  to  do  to  make  your  complexion  smooth 
t  reautiful.  Write  today. 

i  ryn  Murray,  Inc.  378  Garland  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


Deformities 


of  the  Back 


Greatly  benefited  or  en-^y 
i  tirely  cured  by  the  Philo 
|  Burt  Method. 

The  40,000  cases  suc¬ 
cessfully  treated  in  our 
experience  of  more  than 
18  years  is  absolute  proof 
of  this  statement. 

No  matter  how  serious  your 
deformity,  no  matter  what  treat- 

_  merits  you  have  tried,  think  of 

thousands  of  sufferers  this  method  has 


i  de  well  and  happy.  We  will  prove  the  value 
>  the  Philo  Burt  Method  in  your  own  case. 

he  Philo  Burt  Appliance 
on  30  Days*  Trial 

Since  you  run  no  risk  there  is 
i  reason  why  you  should  not  ac- 
nt  our  offer  at  once, 
rhe  photographs  hero  show  how 
1  it.  cool,  elastic  and  easily  ad- 
j  table  the  Philo  Burt  Appliance  is — 

*  v  different  from  the  old  tor- 
1  ing  plaster,  leather  or  Btecl 
.  kets.  To  weakened  or  de- 
:  rned  spines  it  brings  almost 

*  nediate  relief  even  in  the  most 

*  ions  cases.  You  owe  it  to 
:irself  to  investigate  it  thor- 
•chly.  The  price  is  within 
lch  of  alL 

Send  for  our  Free  Book 
lay  and  describe  the  nature 
«.!  condition  of  your  trouble 
I  fully  as  possible  so  we  can 
|e  you  definite  information. 

1IILO  BURT  MFG.CO. 

8  .Odd  Fallow*  Bide-,  Jom..town,N.Y, 


— with  the  little  masseuse,  and  Miss 
Minns  and  the  lame  boy,  I  saw  it 
p- Ip  ted  all  over  you  and  that  shabby 
beautiful  room.  Honor  and  human 
kindness  and  unselfish  thought!  I  was 
especially  unhappy,  because  I  had  en¬ 
gaged  myself  to  a  man  who  has  all  his 
life  thought  first  of  himself,  and  who 
thought  he  was  doing  a  big  thing  to  let 
me  in  on  it  and  think  several  times  a 
day  of  me!  You  see,”  “the  most 
horrible  thing  about  it  was  that 
something  made  me  want  him  to  keep 
on  doing  it,  because  he  was  the  biggest 
man  I  knew  in — in  made-to-order 
clothes!  But  that  night,”  she  paused 
and  then  went  on  still  hurriedly,  “I 
told  him  I  had  met  someone  bigger  in 
an  old  office  coat.” 

"V/TR.  WILLIS  stood  quite  still.  His 
i  V 1  eyes,  seeking  her  face,  found  some 
new  brightness  upon  it  that  steadied  him 
at  a  time  when  something  was  tearing 
at  his  heart.  He  told  himself  again, 
and  yet  again,  that  there  was  nothing 
he  could  say. 

She  said  it  for  him,  “I  want  to  be 
friends.  Will  you — go  that  far  on 
faith?”  She  was  reaching  out  her 

hand. 

He  took  it  humbly,  holding  himself 
in  control,  though  her  fingers,  slipped 
into  his,  set  his  pulses  beating.  “To 
be  your  true  friend,”  he  said,  “through 
all  the  years  of  my  life  would  be  the 
most  beautiful  thing  that  could  hap¬ 
pen.” 

“The  most  beautiful?”  She  was 

breathless  and  looking  at  him  strangely. 

His  face  turned  colorless,  but  he  kept 
himself  steady  in  spite  of  the  pain  to 
him  of  what  he  must  not  say.  Then 
suddenly  it  seemed  to  him  that  she 
would  understand,  that  after  all,  be¬ 
tween  them  truth  was  best. 

“The  most  beautiful,”  he  said 

steadily,  “but  one,  wdiich  will  never 

happen,  because — there  are  stars  fixed 
in  heaven  which  men  may  not  draw 
down.” 

“Wait,”  she  said,  “and — and  let  us 
be  honest.  It — it  was  Tessie  who  told 
me  that — that  a  girl  is  not  straight  who 
doesn’t  play  fair — and — and  that  you 
had  grown  to  care,  and  that  I  must  play 
fair  with  you.  She  said  you  were  not 
eating,  or — or  sleeping,  and  that  I 
might  be  good  society  but  that  I  was  a 
pretty  poor  article  if  I  drew  you  on  as  a 
stenographer  and  dropped  you  as  a 
swell!”  She  was  laughing  now,  through 
inexplicable  tears.  “Oh,”  she  said 
breathlessly,  “can’t  you  see  that  Tessie 
knew  my  end  of  it,  too,  and  that  when 
she  came  to  me  here  last  night  she 
showed  me  my  own  heart?” 

He  was  pulling  himself  together. 
“You  mean — ”  he  began,  but  his  voice 
faltering,  died  out. 

“I  mean,”  she  said,  “that  I  love  you 
because  you — you  wear  shoes  that  are 
made  for  a  man!  And  you  are  going 
to  manage  books  for  the  Mercantile, 
and  for  both  of  us.  Both  of  us!” 

To  Mr.  Willis,  as  he  bent  to  kiss  her 
hand  and  pledge  his  fealty,  it  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth! 


“Here’sanExtra$50! 


“I’m  making  real  money  now !  Yes,  I’ve 
been  keeping  it  a  secret  until  pay  day 
came.  I’ve  been  promoted  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $50  a  month.  And  the  first  extra 
money  is  yours.  Just  a  little  reward  for 
urging  me  to  study  at  home.  The  boss 
says  my  spare  time  training  has  made  me 
a  valuable  man  to  the  firm  and  there’s 
more  money  coming  soon.  We’re  starting 
up  easy  street,  Grace,  thanks  to  you  an 
the  I.  C.  S.” 

Today  more  than  ever  before,  money  is  what 
counts.  You  can’t  get  along  on  what  you  have 
been  making.  Somehow,  you’ve  simply  got  to  in¬ 
crease  your  earnings. 

Fortunately  for  you  there  is  an  unfailing  way  to 
do  it.  Train  yourself  for  bigger  work,  learn  to  do 
some  one  thing  well  and  employers  will  be  glad  to 
pay  you  real  money  for  your  special  knowledge. 

You  can  get  the  training  that  will  prepare  you 
for  the  position  you  want  in  the  work  you  like  best, 
whatever  it  may  be.  You  can  get  it  at  home,  ia 
spare  time,  through  the  International  Correspond¬ 
ence  Schools. 

‘  It  is  the  business  of  the  I.  C.  S.  to  prepare  men  for 
better  positions  at  better  pay.  They  have  been  do¬ 
ing  it  for  28  years.  They  have  helped  two  million 
other  men  and  women.  They  are  training  over 
100,000  now.  And  they  are  ready  and  anxious  to 
help  you. 

Here  is  all  we  ask— without  cost,  without  obligating 
yourself  in  anyway,  simply  mark  and  mall  this  coupon. 

INTERNATIONAL  ’CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4551  ,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the 
position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 
ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 
Electric  Lighting  and  ltys. 

Electric  Wiring 
Telegraph  Engineer 
Telephone  Work 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Machine  Shop  Practice 
Toolmaker 
Gas  Engine  Operating 
CIVIL  ENGINEER 
Surveying  and  Mapping 
MINE  FOREMAN  or  ENG’H 
STATIONARY  ENGINEER 
Marine  Engineer 
Ship  Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor  and  Rnilder 
Architectural  Draftsman 
Concrete  Builder 
Structural  Engineer 
PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
Textile  Overseer  or  Snpt. 

CHEMIST 
□  Navigation 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window  Trimmer 
Show  Card  Writer 
Sign  Painter 
Railroad  Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 
Private  Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer  and  Typist 
Cert,  Pub.  Accountant- 
TRAFFIC  MANAGER 
Railway  Accountant 
Commercial  Law 
GOOD  ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common  School  Snbjeet# 
Mathematics 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mail  Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE  OPERATING 
An  to  Repairing  ■  □Spanish 
AGRICULTURE  ■□French 

IQi 


□  Ponltry  Raising  iQltalian 


Kame_ 


Present 

Occupation 


Street 
and  No.. 


City. 


State. 


a  safe.reliable 
skin  treatment 
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ASPIRIN 

Name  “Bayer”  identifies  gen¬ 
uine  Aspirin  introduced  in  1900 


Insist  on  unbroken  packages 

BAYER-TABLETS 

ASPIRIN 

Boxes  of  12  tablets 
Bottles  of  24  and  100 
Also  capsules 

Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  c 
Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid 

Dye  That  Skirt, 

Coat  or  Blouse 

“Diamond  Dyes”  Make  Old,  Shabby, 
Faded  Apparel  Just  Like  New. 


Don’t  worry  about  perfect  results.  Use 
“Diamond  Dyes,”  guaranteed  to  give  a 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric, 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
goods, — dresses,  blouses,  stockings,  skirts, 
children’s  coats,  draperies, — everything! 

A  Direction  Book  is  in  package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealer 
show  you  “Diamond  Dye”  Color  Card. 


Weigh  what 
you  Should 


11  thin,  buiia  up.  11  burdened 
with  excess  flesh,  reduce'.  Have 
an  attractive  figure.  You  CAN 
— as  sure  as  sunrise.  Let  me  ex¬ 
plain  how  92.000  refined  women 
have  done  this:  how  you  can  do 
it.  Simple,  sure,  effective.  All 
in  your  own  room — in  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  short  time 

Be  Well 

Why  Not  ? 

I  build  your  vitality  so  that  all 
sorts  of  physical  ailments  are  re¬ 
lieved  by  Nature’s  methods — no 
drugs  or  medicines.  I  strengthen 
your  heart,  teach  you  how  to  stand, 
to  walk  and  breathe  correctly.  1 
have  spent  16  years  at  this  work — 
leading  physicians  endorse  me. 

My  booklet,  telling  how  to  stand 
and  walk  correctly,  is  free.  Shall  I 
mail  it  to  you  NOW?  If  later  you 
desire  my  services  you  will  rind  the 
cost  most  reasonable.  Write  me. 

SUSANNA  COCROFT 
624  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  12. 

Chicago.  Ill. 

Miss  Cocrof  is  a  nationa'ly  recognized  authority  on  11 
conditioning  tcomen  as  our  training  camps 
have  conditioned  our  men. 
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unified  Red  Cross  Service  reaching  from 
Washington  into  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  but  an  effort  never¬ 
theless  by  the  community  to  solve 
community  problems. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  thing  that  so  far 
this  effort,  considered  solely  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  Red  Cross  effort  has  forged  far 
ahead  in  the  smaller  communities  of 
the  country.  Towns  like  Danville  and 
Winchester  in  Virginia,  and  Perth 
Amboy  in  New  Jersey,  have  become 
alive  to  the  situation  and  have  invited 
the  Red  Cross  to  help  them  make  a 
survey  of  their  town  and  as  a  result 
have  thoroughly  aroused  their  citizens 
to  the  necessity  for  a  definite  community 
effort.  They  have  become  alive  to  the 
need  for  public  health  measures,  for 
recreational  programs,  for  family  wel¬ 
fare  and  for  legislation  protecting 
human  life,  and  have  realized  that  the 
Red  Cross  is  the  logical  body  to  which 
to  turn  for  help  in  finding  a  solution  for 
local  problems. 

In  places  like  Saginaw,  Michigan,  all 
the  chapter  activities  are  housed  under 
one  roof  and  inspiring  work  is  being 
done.  In  country  districts  in  South 
Dakota  the  nursing  program  has  already 
taken  hold  so  strongly  that  county  after 
county  is  ready  to  put  on  county  nurses 
as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  get  them. 

In  many  rural  districts  the  Red  Cross 
has  become  an  organization  embracing 
all  the  people  of  the  community.  In 
Logan  County,  West  Virginia,  for 
instance,  a  mountainous  coal-producing 
county,  over  five  thousand  people  are 
back  of  the  Red  Cross  in  this  new 
program  compared  with  an  enrollment 
of  sixteen  hundred  for  war  sendee. 
Not  only  the  heads  of  sixty  coal  camps 
of  the  region  are  enthusiastically  behind 
the  chapter,  but  every  man,  woman  and 
child  as  well.  This  result  has  not  been 
easily  attained  as  difficulties  of  all 
kinds  are  encountered  in  working  in 
such  a  country.  Transportation,  for 
instance,  has  been  an  exceedingly 
difficult  problem  many  of  the  roads 
being  in  creek  beds  or  simply  cow 
tracks  across  the  mountains.  Quite 
often  the  workers  have  been  misjudged 
in  their  purposes  and  looked  upon  with 
doubt  and  suspicion  by  people  who  had 
no  understanding  of  the  Red  Cross. 
Personal  contact,  however,  and  unre¬ 
mitting  work  and  service  have  changed 
all  that  and  the  Red  Cross  is  now  on  a 
firm  foundation  for  peace  time  work. 

IT  is  almost  impossible,  indeed,  to 
give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  mar¬ 
velous  variety  of  the  problems  which  the 
Red  Cross  workers  have  set  themselves 
to  solve;  of  the  different  community 
plans  and  solutions  which  are  engaging 
their  attention.  The  field  of  their 
endeavor  includes  small  towns  in 
California  fruit  districts,  which  have 
lived  peacefully  for  years  with  little 
conception  of  what  their  growing  Slav, 
Japanese,  Italian  and  Mexican  elements 
were  bringing  to  the  community.  It 
includes  lumber  districts  with  fifty 
per  cent  foreign  populations  where 


ranching  has  been  slowly  developed  an< 
where  the  civilization  is  still  that  of  th 
typical  early  settlers.  It  embrace 
Americanization  problems  in  countie 
where  the  foreign  population  is  mostl 
Hindu  or  Chinese  and  the  Americar 
poor  whites  from  Georgia  brought  b 
the  lure  of  high  wages  paid  to  cotto 
pickers,  and  living  without  decen 
recreation  or  housing  facilities  ami 
terrible  heat.  A  list  of  Red  Cros 
service,  indeed,  could  be  extende 
almost  indefinitely  if  the  plans  on  recor 
in  Washington,  received  from  Re 
Cross  chapters  all  over  the  Unite 
States,  could  be  given  space.  It  woul 
be  complicated  almost  endlessly,  toe 
by  the  list  of  what  the  larger  cities  ar 
doing  where  the  work  has  more  generall 
merged  itself  into  a  community  effon 
with  the  Red  Cross  simply  a  partne 
and  backer,  as  the  preparedness  wor 
in  Troy;  the  health  work  in  St.  Loui: 
the  fine  emergency  work  in  the  influenz 
epidemic  in  Chicago  and  New  Yor 
City  and  many  other  large  places. 

IT  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  estimat 
what  this  widespread  enthusiast 
for  a  program  of  real  Red  Cross  servic 
means,  or  to  predict  how  far  it  will  tak 
us.  The  Red  Cross  First  Aid  work,  fc 
instance,  which  started  in  1909  hi 
grown  to  such  proportions  that  la: 
year  over  twenty  thousand  peop 
attended  the  classes.  These  people  we 
scattered  throughout  all  kinds  of  it 
dustries,  adding  twenty  thousand  mo 
to  tne  hundreds  of  thousands  wl 
already  had  learned  how  to  care  fi 
people  who  are  badly  injured.  In  tl 
anthracite  fields  virtually  every  indust; 
has  been  covered.  More  than  half 
million  railroad  men  alone  have  tak< 
the  course.  Last  year,  over  one  hu 
dred  thousand  women  took  the  cour 
in  nursing  and  household  sanitation  ai 
this  year  the  number  will  be  treme 
dously  increased.  Apply  such  a  natio 
wide  effort  to  our  community  problen 
as  well  as  to  our  national  health,  a: 
it  is  easy  to  see  what  a  real,  tremendo 
force  for  a  better  America  the  R 
Cross  bids  fair  to  be. 

THE  Junior  Red  Cross  has  alrea 
started  upon  its  share  of  the  n 
program.  Few  people  realize  that  f 
Juniors,  as  a  matter  of  figures,  ha 1 
fourteen  million  American  boys  a  1 
girls  enrolled  at  this  moment — a  mu 
larger  membership  than  they  ever  hi 
during  the  war.  They  are  carrying  1 
even  now  what  almost  might  be  cal  1 
a  miniature  Red  Cross.  In  Bellyi , 
Texas,  as  an  example,  a  little  girl  wit  1 
crippled  knee  was  made  the  special  c  e 
of  one  of  the  Junior  Auxiliaries  in  t  t 
city  and  now  is  well  and  attends 
school  every  day.  In  Carthage.  Kan:  -' 
the  Juniors  are  buying  shoes  for  ne  y 
children.  In  Hutchinson.  Kansas,  t  } 
have  opened  a  small  hospital.  n 
Pittsburg,  Kansas,  they  are  financ  S 
the  distribution  of  milk  in  the  p,r 
districts  by  means  of  a  truck.  The  r  k 
is  sold  at  one  cent  a  cup.  In  Nc  J 


Carolina  cotton  mill  centers,  warm 
inches  are  being  furnished  to  school 
hildren.  In  schools  all  over  the 
ountry  children  are  making  toys  for 
iyless  children,  whether  these  be  in 
heir  own  towns  or  in  distant  Siberia  or 
lurope.  By  the  time  this  magazine 
ppears  a  great  cargo  of  toys  will  be  on 
s  way  to  Paris  to  be  distributed 
mong  the  countless  children  in  Europe 
ho  have  forgotten  how  to  play.  In 
le  boxes  will  be  dump  cars,  ironing 
oards,  acrobats,  trick  elephants,  can¬ 
ons,  horses  and  riders,  big  Dutch 
iris  and  little  Dutch  girls,  wooden 
ddiers,  pile  drivers,  carts,  giraffes, 
odo  birds  and  jumping  jacks  and  all  the 
:her  familiar  creatures  of  toyland. 
nd  all  made  by  our  industrious  little 
jniors.  There  has  already  sailed  from 
oattle  a  ship  for  Vladivostok  with 
consignment  of  toys  for  the  Russian 
lildren  in  the  barracks  at  Russian 
land  to  help  make  their  enforced 
sidence  there  a  little  easier.  In  all  the 
rapters  scattered  along  the  North 
acific  slope  the  children  are  collecting 
vercoats  and  clothing  and  boxing 
,em  up  for  refugees  in  Siberia.  The 
iniors  at  Tacoma  have  even  appro¬ 
bated  One  Thousand  Dollars  with 
hich  to  purchase  those  things  which 
ey  have  not  been  able  to  collect. 

N  all  these  ways — and  a  dozen 
others,  which  could  be  mentioned — 
e  Junior  Red  Cross  has  begun  to 
alize  its  slogan, — “Happy  childhood 
e  world  over.”  Under  its  plans,  our 
ildren  are  being  given  every  oppor- 
nity  to  extend  a  helping  hand  at 
■me  and  to  aid  movements  for  the 
alth  and  happiness  of  the  children  of 
trope.  And  while  so  doing  they  are 
ing  taught  as  well  to  study  their  own 
mmunities  and  their  own  kind  and  to 
alize  the  needs  cf  their  own  America; 
ascertain  what  their  part  may  be  in 
aking  it  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 
Viewed  from  all  its  various  sides, 
erefore,  it  is  clear  that  the  great  Red 
oss  machine  has  finally  executed  its 
■eat  change  of  direction  and  is  now 
aded  towards  the  tremendous  work 
tat  awaits  it  here  at  home — a  work  for 
mericans,  by  Americans,  in  America! 

We  have  found  that  we  aie  unable  to 
Dsent  in  this  number,  “The  Gifted 
'  ild,”  an  article  by  Angelo  Patri,  an- 
lunced  last  month.  We  shall  have  to 
fiber  postpone  this  contribution  be- 
use  we  have  just  received  from  Mr. 
hri  a  very  timely  article  'which  will 
<oear  in  the  April  number,  called  the 
‘ublic  Schools  are  Falling  Down.”  It 
‘  i  report  of  actual  conditions  and  an 
z  teal  to  all  of  us  to  help  to  keep  the 
'  ole  public  school  system  from  further 
1  line  on  account  of  the  lack  of  teachers 
■  i  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  the 
cizen  body  to  pay  for  the  teachers’ 
s vices. 

n  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  children, 
t  author  says,  “It  is  to-day  that  counts 
y  h  the  children !  It  is  the  teacher  who 
tn  the  classroom  to-day  that  counts. 
Te  notion  that  it  won’t  do  any  harm 
t  olace  a  cheap  teacher  in  charge  of  the 
Gdren  is  absurd.  It  is  to-day  that 
ctnts  with  your  child.  An  unfit 
tcher  will  mark  him  for  life! 


The  Larkin  Plan  Makes  Home  Cosy 

Wise  homemakers  the  country  over  have  found  the  Larkin  Plan 

the  ideal  way  of  improving  the  home  without  extra 
expense.  You  too  may  make  home  attractive  and 
cozy  “without  even  feeling  it,”  as  one  delighted 
Larkin  customer  so  aptly  expresses  it. 


GIVEN  TO  YOU 

Family  Saving 

This  inviting  high  back  rocker  is  just  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  Larkin  Premiums  given  as  the  sav¬ 
ing  represented  in  buying  pure  foods,  soaps, 
cleaning  supplies,  toilet  articles, 
etc.,  from  the  Larkin  Factories. 
Buy  on  the  Larkin  Plan,  save 
middlemen’s  profits  and  let 
the  money  that  stocks  the 
pantry  furnish  the  home. 

CATALOG  FREE 
The  new  Larkin  Spring  Cat¬ 
alog  (pic-  ____ 

tured  at  HHB  BH  ■ 
right) 
ready. 

There’s  a 
copy  for 
you.  Mail  m 
coupon  to  I 
nearest  | 
address. 


I 


Lttrkta  Cxx»  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Peoria. 
Please  send  your  new  Spring  Catalog  No.  106. 


Name 

Address. 


|  GP-420 


Girls !  Your  hair  needs  a  little  “Danderine” — that’s  all !  When 
it  becomes  lifeless,  thin  or  loses  its  lustre;  when  ugly  dandruff 
appears,  or  your  hair  falls  out,  a  35-cent  bottle  of  delightful 
dependable  “Danderine”  from  any  store,  will  save  your  hair,' 
also  double  it’s  beauty.  Try  “Danderine”  and  see! 


Don’t  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks’  Appliance,  the 

modem  scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads. 

Brooks’  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  29 5 R  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


MR.  C.  E.  BROOKS 


Solid  Cold 


Solid  Gold 


Send  Yonr  Name  and  We’ll 
Send  You  a  Lachnite 


l  D' 


lON’T  send  a  penny.  Just  send  your  name  and  say:  Send  m* 
a  Lachnite  mounted  in  a  solid  gold  ring  on  10  days’  free 
trial."  We  will  send  it  prepaid  right  to  your  home.  When  it 
comes  merely  deposit  $4.75  with  the  postman  and  then  wear  the 
ring  for  10  full  days.  If  you,  or  if  any  of  your  friends  can  tell 
It  from  a  diamond,  send  it  back.  But  if  you  decide  to  buy  it 
—send  us  $2.50  a  month  until  $18.76  has  been  paid. 

Writfk  Tnrlav  Send  your  name  now.  Tell  us  which  of  the 
solid  gold  rings  illustrated  above  you  wish 
(ladies’  or  men’s).  Be  sure  to  Bend  finger  size. 

Harold  Lachman  Co.,  12  N  Michigan  A v. Dept  277*  Chicago, 


ARMS  OF  STEEL 

The  Barker  Power  Grip  will  double  and  treble  the  strength  in  your 
fingers,  hands,  wrists  and  forearms  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  The 
Power  Grip  is  of  special  value  to  and  highly  recommended  by  Doctors 
of  Dental  Surgery.  Pianists,  Telegraph  Operators  and  Typewriters  A 
strong  grip  is  admired  more  than  any  other  feat  of  strength.  In  fact,  it 
has  saved  many  a  person’s  life,  in  cases  of  emergency.  Those  who  suffer 
from  cold  hands  or  perspiring  hands  will  obtain  great  benefits  by  using 
the  Grip  a  few  minutes  a  day.  The  (b  1 
price  of  the  Barker  Power  Grip  A  •  V-' 

Prof.  A.  BARKER,  D.  C„  Studio  6250,  127  W.  42nd  St.  N.  Y. 
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A  Hundred  Million  Neighbors 

{Continued,  from  Page  66) 


M  Q,te3r  n-itij 

A  BIG  76-page  Style  Book,  picturing  hund-  ' 

reds  of  Dresses,  Coats,  Suits,  Skirts 
Waists  and  Corsets— specially  designed  W-KAJJjM 
for  Mothers-to-be— sent  absolutely  free, 

Largest  Maternity  Specialists  in  the  world.  All  } 

apparel  made  by  ourselves.  Best  materials.  Lo\p* 
eat  prices.  Send  for  your  book  today  to  Dept.  C-> 

Lane  Bryant  Fifth  Ave  NewYork 


IF  YOUR  CHURCH 
WAS  IN  RUINS 

What  Would  You  Do 
to  Restore  It? 

All  over  France  and  Belgium  there 
are  ruined  churches  today.  They 
will  be  restored — but  slowly,  pain¬ 
fully,  laboriously. 

YOUR  CHURCH 

was  spared  the  destruction  of  war, 
but  every  church  requires  restora¬ 
tion  from  the  destruction  of  wear. 

THE  RED  CROSS  MAGAZINE 

cpn  help  you  restore  your  church 
swiftly  and  promptly,  or  can  help 
you  acquire  new  articles  for  it. 

Write 

THE  RED  CROSS  MAGAZINE 

(owned  and  published  exclusively 
by  the  American  Red  Cross ) 

124  East  28th  St.  New  York 


organization.  The  first  proposition  got 
three  votes;  the  second  got  none  and 
the  third  carried  almost  unanimously. 
The  “Children  for  the  Children” 
society  bought  nature  books  with  the 
money. 

Battaplanchinsk  school  children  raise 
honey  and  potatoes  every  year.  They 
sell  at  almost  half  the  market  price, 
but,  in  1918,  they  made  a  profit  of  250 
rubles,  after  helping  greatly  in  the 
task  of  feeding  the  neighborhood.  Not 
one  of  the  118  members  was  over  12 
years  of  age. 

I  have  told  about  these  children’s 
societies  to  emphasize  the  interest  in 
the  Co-operative  movement  which  is 
sweeping  over  Russia  today. 

The  really  full-fledged  Co-operative 
Societies  in  Russia,  those  which  grew 
up  early  in  the  war  or  were  established 
before  the  war  began,  are  exercising  an 
influence  which  is  almost  incredible. 
One  of  these  societies  is  at  Kiskovi,  in 
the  Minsk  district.  It  has  built  a 
$25,000  meeting  house  fqr  the  people. 
It  has  a  wool  factory  and  a  creamery 
and  a  bank.  It  operates  an  agricul¬ 
tural  school  and  gives  a  yearly  exposi¬ 
tion.  When  it  investigated  school  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  town  it  found  that  80  per 
cent,  of  the  children  were  illiterate.  A 
school  was  started  and,  within  four 
years,  illiteracy  among  the  children 
dropped  to  20  per  cent.  And,  just  to 
put  a  finishing  touch  to  its  efficiency, 
it  built  a  five-mile  electric  railway  fine 
to  connect  with  the  nearest  railroad. 

Staraja-Barda,  in  the  Tomsk  dis¬ 
trict,  is  one  of  the  star  Co-operative 
towns  of  Russia.  The  folks  there, 
through  their  various  Co-operative  So¬ 
cieties,  sent  off  and  bought  an  electric 
turbine  plant,  which  they  put  in  the 
river.  The  town  is  300  miles  away 
from  such  civilization  as  there  is  in  that 
region,  but  today,  in  Staraja-Barda, 
every  house  and  every  stable  is  lighted 
with  electricity.  The  creamery  is 
operated  by  electricity.  Grain  is  ground 
by  the  same  power.  The  houses  are 
built  of  power-mill  lumber.  Electricity 
has  done  the  work  of  the  town  so  well 
and  so  cheaply  that  the  Co-operatives 
have  been  able  to  build  a  library  and 
fill  it  with  books;  to  erect  an  auditorium 
where  plays  are  given  and  even  to  have 
movies,  which  is  the  limit  of  luxury  in 
Russia. 

The  dream  of  the  big  Co-operative 
societies  in  Russia  and  of  the  even  big¬ 
ger  unions  of  Co-operatives  is  to  utilize 
electrical  machinery.  The  first  demand 
that  Russia  will  make  upon  the  world, 
after  the  Bolsheviki  have  been  super¬ 
seded  by  sane  men,  will  be  for  agricul¬ 
tural  machinery;  the  next  will  be  for 
electrical  plants. 

These  demand  heavy  expenditures 
which  are  possible  only  to  Co-operative 
societies,  but  these  societies  have  grown 
so  tremendeously  in  the  past  two 
years  that,  when  the  “clouds  roll  by” 
in  Russia,  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  will  discover  that  Russia  will  be 
a  rich  and  insatiable  field  for  even  their 
heaviest  and  most  expensive  machinery. 


Neighborliness  in  Russia  could  not  be 
killed  by  bayonets  or  locked  up  in  a 
cell  and  it  fought  with  nobler  and 
stronger  weapons  than  Lenine  and 
Trotsky,  with  all  their  power  and  mad¬ 
ness,  could  summon  to  their  aid. 

When  the  Bolshevik,  desperately, 
seized  the  Moscow  Narodny  Bank,  it 
failed  to  get  its  hands  on  Co-operation. 
The  bank  merely  split  into  two  parts: 
the  Soviet-Russian  bank  and  the  Anti- 
Soviet  bank.  In  Soviet  Russia  last 
year  the  turn-over  of  the  Co-operatives, 
under  the  Soviet-Narodny  bank,  was  a 
billion  and  three-quarters  rubles,  with 
profits  of  20,000,000  rubles  which  the 
Bolshevik  must  permit  to  remain  in 
Co-operative  hands. 

When  the  Bolshevik  killed  all  in¬ 
surance  companies  in  Russia,  on  the 
theory  that  every  working  man  would 
make  so  much  money  that  he  would 
not  need  life  insurance  and  that  the 
welfare  of  his  wife  and  children,  under 
a  proletariat  government,  would  be 
forever  assured,  the  Co-operatives  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  organize  the  All-Russian  Co¬ 
operative  Insurance  union.  Lenine 
and  Trotsky  tried  in  vain  to  kill  this 
union.  The  folks  had  decided  to  join 
together  as  neighbors  and  look  out  for 
the  future  of  themselves  and  their 
families  and  that  decision  remained 
unchanged  in  spite  of  all  the  murderous 
opposition  of  the  Red  theorists. 

At  the  last  reports,  the  Bolshevik 
authorities  had  not  only  ceased  to 
oppose  this  insurance  union  but  had 
entered  into  negotiations  with  it, 
whereby  it  would  insure  all  the  cattle 
owned  by  the  Bolshevik  government. 

Co-operation  has  more  than  doubled 
itself  in  Russia  within  the  past  two 
years.  It  has  squared  and  cubed  itself 
in  the  last  generation.  Russia  lives  by 
co-operation.  It  has  become  THE 
land  of  Co-operation.  When,  at  last,  . 
the  barriers  are  down  and  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  world  find  themselves 
able  to  trade  with  Russia,  the  first 
trade-hungry  Russians  that  come  out 
to  meet  them  will  be  the  spokesmen 
of  neighborized  Russia.  And  these 
spokesmen  will  have  behind  them  all 
the  real  money  in  Russia — all  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  silver  and  gold  coins  that  have 
been  buried  for  the  past  four  years  in 
the  soil  of  the  country  districts  of  that 
great  land. 

The  Russian  people  today  are  weav¬ 
ing  for  themselves  a  vast  protective  ' 
tapestry  of  unbreakable,  invincible  ; 
steel  cables.  Interwoven  in  it  are  the 
love  of  Russian  men  and  women  for 
their  children;  the  dreams  of  Russian 
men  and  women  for  a  better  day  for 
those  children;  the  sacredness  of  home; 
respect  for  human  beings  and  human 
life  and  human  liberty  and  the  infinite 
eternalness  of  humble  righteousness. 

It  is  a  tapestry  worthy  of  being  hung 
up  against  God’s  stars.  It  is  as  won¬ 
derful  and  beautiful  as  they,  for  in  it 
are  pictured  all  the  good  things  that 
God  has  ever  put  into  the  minds  and  , 
hearts  of  men.  And  the  name  of  this 
tapestry  is  “Neighborliness.” 
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NURSES’  UNIFORMS 

REQiUIRE  A  FABRIC  OF  SMOOTH,  FIRM, 

LINENIZED  SURFACE 

WHICH  CANNOT  CATCH  GERM-LADEN  DUST 


LOOK  FOR 
THIS 
TICKET 


THE  ONLY  INDESTRUCTIBLE  LINENIZED  FINISH 

MADE  BY 

JOSEPH  BANCROFT  SONS  CO. 

WILMINGTON  DELAWARE 

Sold  to  wholesale  manufacturers  and  jobbers  only. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  samples  and  information. 

E3  □  □ 

F.  C.  HARDER  DEPT.,  Agents 

TATUM,  PINKHAM  &  GREEY 
40  LEONARD  ST.  NEW  YORK 
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All  druggists  sell  the  reliable  and  genuine 
“California  Syrup  of  Figs  and  Elixir  of  Senna”. 


Children’s  Pleasant  Laxative 

Full  directions  for  children  of  all  ages  are  plainly 
printed  on  label.  Mother!  You  must  look  for  our 
name, — The  California  Fig  Syrup  Company. 


ashproofName  Tapes 

INDELIBLE  IDENTIFICATION 

Names,  numbers,  etc.,  in  various  styles  of  letter¬ 
ing,  on  very  fine  white  tape.  For  marking  clothing 
and  household  linen.  Essential  in  hospitals,  schools 
and  camps.  $1.  per  gross  (150  tapes)  Samples  free. 

Sterling  Name  Tape  Company 

II  Curtice  St.  Winst  edCConn,. 


Tha  Original  and  Quite  the 
Best  Mustard  Plaster 
Improvement 

FOR  ACHES,  PAINS,  CONGESTIONS 
and  INFLAMMATIONS 

Always  in  the  Yellow  Box 
At  Druggists,  30  and  60  Cents 
S.  C.  Wells  &  Co.  Est.  1870 

LEROY,  NEW  YORK  TORONTO.  ONT. 

p  t  i  gy....  cTi 


NURSES 

Needed  Now 

Thousands  of  Nursesareneeded  in 
hospitals  and  on  private  cases  to 
replace  those  who  are  now  engaged 
in  reconstruction  work.  You  can  now 
become  a  Practical  Nurse  with  full 
Diploma  in  spare  time. without  leav¬ 
ing  your  home.  System  founded  by 
Orville  J.  Perkins,  M.  D.  Thousands 
taught  during  the  past  20  years. 

Write  for  FREE  BOOK  and  special  offer. 
Nurses  outfit  free.  Special  low  pnce  and 

- terms.  School  chartered  by  State  of 

ois._  Authorized  Diplomas.  It  over 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
482,  H6  S.  Michigan  Av-  Chicago 


Learn 

at 

Home 


A  Red  Cross  Fh 

(t Continued  from  Page  43) 


other  sister  took  sick,  the  Red  Ci 
nurse  showed  me  right  away  on 
dummy;  she  told  me  about  the  dif 
ence  between  having  her  on  her  ba 
and  on  her  side,  and  about  taking  c 
not  to  hurt  the  appendix.  If  onl 
had  known  it  all  before,  I  might  h 
saved  my  sister. 

Down  at  the  flat  is  not  the  only  pi 
where  busy  housewives  of  New  V 
may  go  for  instruction  in  home  nun 
and  home  dietetics.  There  are  vari 
stations  scattered  over  the  city. 

At  the  Girls’  High  Schools  of  > 
York  City  the  same  courses  are  gb 
One  of  the  interesting  lessons,  on 
day  that  I  visited  the  classes, 
instruction  in  how  to  give  a  spo 
bath  to  a  patient  in  high  fever. 

Our  patient  lay  in  a  beautifully  cl 
white  bed.  First,  the  girls — ages  f< 
teen  to  seventeen — were  instructec 
what  things  they  needed  to  get  ra 
all  simple  appointments  available 
any  home;  then,  how  to  arrange 
bedding,  how  to  handle  the  pati 
and  finally  the  procedure  of  the  b 
As  we  progressed,  our  fevered  pat 
suddenly  had  a  violent  reaction, 
took  a  severe  chill.  She  shivered, 
teeth  chattered,  her  lips  grew  bl 
and  her  whole  condition  became  crit 
The  girls  rose  to  the  occasion  ad 
ably,  like  young  angels.  They 
previously  received  theoretical  ins 
tfon  and  this  was  their  opportunit 
make  a  practical  application  of  il; 
save  a  woman’s  life,  perhaps,  i 
water  bags  were  applied,  blankets  ; 
fully  tucked  around,  hot  drinks  g; 
a  “humane”  bed  arranged  to  mak. 
patient  comfortable  in  the  crisis.  s;[ 
medical  remedies  administered  whi ' 
were  waiting  for  the  doctor  and  * 
gether  such  quick  and  intefligen1  * 
vice  rendered  that,  though  ill  in* 
in  but  a  few  minutes  her  lips  were  n 
the  shivering  ceased,  and  warmU 
quiet  and  comfortable  finally  la  0 
patient — an  old  bisque  doll! 

Marvellous  Red  Cross  teacher-  H 
do  you  do  it? 

!  When  the  doll  is  really  “the  lq 
the  lesson  is  happy,  indeed.  Thi 
girls  learn  how  to  sew  on  the  D| 
little  body-band— no  pinning  ■« 
day's! — and  how  to  set  it  skilfull  ai 
not  stick  the  babyr’s  little  arm  h 
they  learn  how  to  put  on  diaper  i» 
reallyr  scientific  way  that  is  comfc» 
and  hy'gienic;  how  to  bathe  the  at 
not  holding  it  in  a  sitting  posti 1 
-  supporting  the  back  of  its  hea  1 
keeping  it  flat  and  turning  it  fro  s 
to  side — doing*these  things  then.! 
in  actual  experience— and  how  to  o1 
the  baby'  for  the  day  and  whato 
at  night.  Dear  fascinating  to1 
When  baby’s  put  to  bed,  you  r  y 
sure  she’s  kissed  good-night ! 

The  Red  Cross  flat  has  pnw|tn 
the  good  old  fundamental  instin  5St 
hold  strong.  Give  them  bat  A- 
chance!  And  through  them  hold  ea‘ 
I  the  whole  human  race! 
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[ow  4  Minutes  a  Year  Mav  Add 
Twenty  Years  to  Your  life 


THY  is  it  that  even  though  you  are  ap- 
'  parently  in  good  health,  you  fre¬ 
quently  have  all  sorts  of  strange 
and  pains,  a  depressed  feeling,  and 
days? 

Tie  days  you’ll  wake  up  in  the  morning 
11  with  the  joy  of  living.  ‘‘It’s  great 
alive!”  you  exclaim.  Your  brain  is 
erfully  clear.  There  is  lightness  in 
step  and  joy  in  your  heart.  You  feel 
bbling  over  with  life  and  energy  that 
is  a  pleasure.  You  get  it  done  in 
;t  no  time  and  get  keen  enjoyment  out 
Even  the  most  difficult  tasks  come 
to  you.  Your  whole  being  functions 
f'fectly  that  you  forget  you  have  a  body, 
len  comes  a  day — or  a  series  of  days — 
e  you  feel  like  a  fiat  tire.  Gone  is  your 
3  step  and  your  cheerful  outlook  to- 
t  life.  Things  that  formerly  gave  you 
sjre  now  bore  you  dreadfully.  Your 
r  is  hard  to  do.  And  it  may  be  that 
l  and  pains  stab  you  here  and  there — 
ting  much  in  themselves,  but  sufficient 
fl  you  that  something  is  wrong  some- 


se  are  experiences  which  have  come  to 
leof  us,  even  to  those  who  seem  to  be  in 
>  health.  You’ve  often  asked  yourself 
you  cannot  enjoy  exuberant  health 
day  of  your  life — every  thinking  man 
asks  himself  this  question.  And  at 
answer  do  you  arrive?  Well,  it 
ly  ends  with,  “I  wonder  why?”  And 
i  s  as  far  as  you  can  get. 

<ood  Health  Is  Natural 

lere  is  no  reason  why  anyone  who  is  not 
lied  with  a  chronic  disease  of  long 
uing  should  ever  experience  anything 
t vigorous  health.  All  those  strange 
h  and  pains,  feelings  of  depression  and 
fl  days  are  wholly  unnecessary.  You 
n  have  to  have  them.  Get  this  firmly 
ind — good  health  is  natural.  111- 
ai  is  unnatural  and  you  needn’t  ex- 
nice  it  unless  you  want  to,  which,  of 
Oy  you  do  not. 

See  earliest  history  the  question  of 
a  i  has  been  shrouded  in  mysterv.  The 
0:  with  patent  medicines  to  sell  have 
d  to  this  mystery.  But  now  it  is 
g  ling  to  be  understood  that  good  health 
0-ural.  You  needn’t  do  anything  out  of 
e  dinar)-  to  get  and  keep  good  health — 

3o  on  living  as  Nature  intended  you  to, 
ood  health  will  automatically  result. 
“  ople  do  not  die,  they  kill  them- 
•v,”  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  three 
O'ind  years  ago  when  Seneca,  the 
*  n  philosopher,  first  expressed  this 
o  ht.  The  human  body  contains  in 
e  everything  necessary'  for  perfect 
*>■  If  let  alone  and  not  abused  it  will 
n  long  perfectly,  and  aches  and  pains 
d  epressed  feelings  will  be  conspicuous 
eir  absence. 

Y*  trouble  with  most  people  is  that  they 
e  ot  content  to  run  along  in  Nature’s 
>>  They  continually  break  Nature’s 
*'  And  they  pay  the  price  with  ill- 
a  '■  ^  ou  can’t  play  the  fool  with  Na- 
rt  Play  the  game  her  way  and  she 
*ds  you  with  a  keenness  of  thought,  a 
P  of  feeling  and  a  vigor  that  is  the  envy 
8  But  try  to  “put  one  over”  on  Na- 
lKl>y  breaking  her  laws  and  you  find  she 


By  Robert  Madison 

is  an  inexorable  taskmaster.  You  pay  the  An  authoritative  report  is  sent  to  you.  If 
price,  and  you  pay  it  in  full.  all  is  well  with  you,  you  are  told  so.  Should 

It  is  possible,  by  means  of  common-  the  test  indicate  a  weakness,  or  a  tendency 
sense  living,  not  only  to  enjoy  vigorous  to  a  weakness,  or  an  undue  strain 

health  literally  every  minute  of  the  day,  upon  any  part  of  your  body,  you 

but  also  to  prolong  our  youthfulness  by  V  1  are  told  just  what  it  is  and  why. 

from  ten  to  twenty  years.  W’e  need  not  ML  Tendencies  to  over  ninety  per 

grow  old  at  40  or  50.  jHHL  cent,  cf  all  human  ill- 

Instead  of  dying  at  ,,  ness  are  discovered  when 

60  or  70,  wre  may  live  T~  BPffpTi  rwWffci  they  first  appear, 

to  the  ripe  old  age  of  jfc :  3  This  surely  is 

years.  '1  his  SI  (SHLjfidpHI  B  its  most  prac- 

ean  1  it- brought  tii  al  form.  It 

about  b)-  liv-  «  H  nieans  that  in 

accord  B  B  ordinary  dreum- 

witli  the  sim-  fl  fl  stances  there  is 

pie  laws  of  little  or  no  pos- 

N a t  ure.  And  sibility  of  \nur 

we  can  do  this  -y  ev  er  becoming 

feringw'ithour  chronic  illness  or 

life  in  the  The  constant  drive  of  business  leaves  little  time  to  disease.  Any 

slightest  and  without  give  proper  thought  to  health.  Yet  there  is  a  way  trouble  you  may  have  is  caught 

taking  up  any  fad  or  requiring  only  four  minutes  of  your  time  a  year,  to  before  it  becomes  serious. 

“icm  ”  insure  perfect  physical  condition  and  to  prevent  -\r„„ _  _ ,  •  t, 

*  the  premature  cutting  off  of  your  life  *  tm  aC  practically  guaran¬ 

teed  a  vigorous,  healthy  and 

TlmrfalBNo“Clii<4clon  HoatK’’  happy  life  and  the  likelihood  of  a  ripe  old 
inereiSiNO  auaaenueatn  age.  And  not  only  this,  but  the  reasonable 

We  hear  of  many  cases  of  where  people  ce*ajfy  that.  y°.ur  P^sent  state  of  health 
are  “suddenly”  stricken  with  illness  which  ^  greatly  improved-your  digestion 

may  or  may  not  prove  fatal.  Now  the  first  strengthened,  your  mental  alertness  and 
thing  to  get  in  mind  is  that  there  is  no  such  Physlcal  vlf r  creased,  and  that  you  will 
thin|  as  “sudden”  illness.  Nature  does  not  enJoy  carefree  vigorous  health  literally 
w'ork  that  way.  She  plays  fair  and  always  mlav  • S  0  e  daG  ...  „.  .. 

gives  us  warning  when  something  is  wrong.  ,  ese  1!3?s  a  one  should  be  sufficient 
Aches  and  pains  are  not  sent  to  plague  ui.  'nducement  for  .  anyone  to  take  the  simple 
They  are  Nature’s  way  of  telling  us  that  that.  Practically  guarantee  perfect 

something  is  wrong;  they  are  like  the  health  Then  think  also  of  getting  that  big 
switchman  on  the  railroad 'track  waving  a  *oad  °ff  your  ml,nd  of  worrying  about  your 
red  flag.  They  are*simply  a  warning  that  ^a/t-hrT<)f.^ondenn&  lf  and  "hen  >'ou 
we  should  take  prompt  measures  to  remedv  e  ai  °"  h>  1  ness.  It  s  safe  to  say  that 
the  condition  that  causes  them.  So,  when  ™ost  people  suffer  more  from  thoughts  of 
you  have  an  ache  or  a  pain  of  any  kind,  d‘?ess  thai}  from  actual  dInefs  ltself‘.  £y 
remember  that  it  is  a  danger  signal  from  thls  ne'v  plan.  >'ou  ar?  n<*< practically 
Nature  warning  you  to  look  out  before  the  guaranteed  vigorous  health  but  are  saved 

smash  comes.  .  .  h  ab°U  ^  p0SSlblhty  of  l11 

Now  Nature  goes  even  farther  than  this  in  ea  t  * 
her  desire  to  protect  us.  There  are  certain  ».  ..  u  iii.C' 

signs  which,  when  we  understand  them,  will  Interesting'  JjOOKlet  b6nt 
give  us  warning  of  the  aches  and  pains  that  Free 

are  due  to  come — a  sort  of  double  advance 

warning.  Thanks  to  Nature’s  kindly  warn-  No  thinking  man  or  woman  will  refuse  at  least 
ing  -we  can  head  off  illness  by  discovering  to  look  into  such  a  remarkable  proposition  as  this, 
the  slightest  tendency  towards  illness,  and  Merely  man  the i  coupon  and  full  information  will 

WP  need  not  suffer  from  am-  aches  and  be  sent  to  you  by  return  mail,  together  with  the 
we  need  not  suffer  trom  any  aches  and  lnterestlng  booklet  entitled  “Why  Men  Die  Too 

pains.  \ \  e  can  actually'  enjoy  vigorous  Young.’  You  will  find  this  booklet  full  of  sur- 
health  at  all  times  and  haye  the  reasonable  prising  facts  and  well  worth  reading.  It  may 
certainty  of  living  to  a  ripe  and  vigorous  show  you,  as  it  has  shown  thousands  of  others, 
old  age.  how  to  add  twenty  years  to  your  life  in  return  for 

only  four  minutes  of  your  time  a  year. 

T-Texw-J  TVioco  Warnings  b*0  not  wait  until  you  are  laid  low  bv  illness 

need  l  nese  w  arnings  and  have  heavy  doctor  biIls  to  pay>  Prevent 

,  ,  ,  .  illness,  insure  vigorous  health  and  the  reasonable 

1  housands  of  men  and  wTomen  througn-  certainty'  of  a  ripe  old  age,  by  mailing  the  coupon 
out  America — among  them  hundreds  of  now,  or'  simply  write  a  post  card  or  letter  to  the 
prominent  people — are  now'  literally'  insur-  National  Bureau  of  Analysis,  1921  P.  C.,  Republic 
ing  active,  vigorous  health  and  the  practical  Bldg.,  Chicago,  and  the  interesting  facts  will  be 
certainty'  of  adding  from  ten  to  tw'enty  sent  t0  >’ou  at  once,  post  paid, 
years  to  their  life.  They  do  this  by  peri-  free  BOOKLET  COUPON- .«.  =  =  > 

odically'  undergoing  a  simple  health-test.  National  Bureau  of  Analysis 
This  test  requires  but  four  minutes  of  y'our  1923  Republic  Building.  Chicago.  Illinois, 

time  per  year.  It  is  made  every  three  Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  "Why  People 

v  ,  ,  ,  '1  Die  Too  Young,  and  full  particulars  regarding  your 

months.  \  OU  need  not  leave  your  home,  stay'  Well  service.  It  is  understood  that  this  request 
y'OU  need  not  consult  a  phy'sician.  And  you  places  me  under  no  obligation  whatsoever, 
need  not  remember  to  make  the  test  for  you 

are  reminded  regularly,  and  automatically'.  1  . 

This  great  new'  service  is  performed  by'  the  Street  No.. ,  — . . . . . . . 

National  Bureau  of  Analysis,  of  Chicago.  City . State . 
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Grandma  Knows 
MusterolelsBest 


Remember  the  time  v.hen 
you  had  that  dreadful  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  lungs — and 
Grandma  slapped  astinging, 
messy  mustard  plaster  on 
your  chest?  How  you 
writhed  and  tossed  and 
begged  Grandma  to  “take 
it  off”? 

That  was  many  years  ago. 
Now,  Grandma  gets  the  jar 
of  Musterole,  for  now  she 
knows  Musterole  is  better 
than  a  mustard  plaster. 

She  knows  that  it  relieves 
colds,  congestions,  and 
rheumatic  aches  and  pains. 

And,  what  is  best,  it  re¬ 
lieves  without  discomfort 
or  blister. 

Musterole  is  a  clean  white 
ointment  made  of  oil  of 
mustard  and  other  home 
simples. 

Just  rub  it  gently  over  the  spot 
where  there  is  congestion  or  pain. 
It  penetrates  down  under  the  skin 
and  generates  a  tingling,  pleasant 
heat.  Healing  Nature  does  the 
rest.  Congestion  and  pains  both 
go  away. 

Peculiarly  enough,  Musterole 
feels  delightfully  cool  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  after  you  have  applied  it. 

Never  be  without  a  jar  of  Mus¬ 
terole. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend 
it.  30c  and  60c  jars.  $2.50  hospital  size. 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


Learn  to  Dance!  IS 

You  can  learn  Fox-Trot,  One-Step,  Two- Step ,< 

Waltz  and  latest  “up-to-the-minute”  society 
dances  in  your  own  home  by  the  wonderful 
Peak  System  of  Mail  Instruction. 

New  Diagram  Method.  Easily  learned 
no  music  needed:  thousands  taught  successfully. 

W  rite  for  Special  Terms.  Send  today 
for  FREE  information  and  surprisingly  low  offer. 

WILLIAM  CHANDLER  PEAK,  M.  B. 

Room  352 , 621  Crescent  Place  —  Chicago.  III. 


The  Red  Cross 
Carries  On 

{Continued  from  Page  20) 


nutrition.  The  Red  Cross  is  con¬ 
ducting  classes  in  home  dietetics.  These 
are  and  must  continue  to  be  community 
efforts. 

“And  now  how  to  co-ordinate  the  dis¬ 
jointed  health  activities  which  I  men¬ 
tioned  a  while  ago.  The  establishment 
of  Health  Centers,  now  going  on,  seems 
to  be  a  logical  step  to  bring  about  the 
desired  result.  These  health  centers 
will  serve  to  draw  local  and  regional 
health  activities  to  a  common  center; 
they  will  serve  as  clearing  houses. 

“This  plan  is  not  designed  to  kill, 
overshadow  or  absorb  agencies  already 
existing,  but  rather  to  strengthen 
them  and  stimulate  their  initiative. 
We  must  and  will  co-operate  with  such 
national  organizations  as  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association,  The  National 
Child  Hygiene  Association,  the  National 
Social  Hygiene  Association  and  the 
various  Federal,  state  and  local  health 
agencies. 

“The  Red  Cross  now  is  supported 
by  the  membership  dues  of  millions  of 
American  citizens — one  dollar  con¬ 
tributions! 

“I  don’t  want  to  see  our  Red  Cross 
stand  for  anything  but  organized 
Americanism!  It  represents  no  single 
class  or  creed.  It  stands  for  the  great 
essential  in  any  democracy — service. 

“I  hope  I  shall,  never  hear  The  Red 
Cross  referred  to  as  a  charity  organiza¬ 
tion,  or  this  or  that  ‘society.’  It  must 
always  stand  for  the  ideal  of  unselfish 
service  which  came  into  full  expression 
during  the  war. 

“You  can’t  solve  the  economic  and 
social  problems  of  this  -world  until  you 
have  solved  its  health  problems.  Italy, 
France,  England  and  Japan  independ¬ 
ently  have  come  to  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion.  For  America  the  Red  Cross  as 
developed  by  the  war  seems  to  offer  the 
best  unofficial  agency  to  deal  effectively 
in  the  coming  years  with  the  problem 
of  decreased  vitality.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  we  must  carry  on. 


Billy  Brad 

{Continued  from  Page  53) 

Do  you  know  why?” 

For  a  moment  Billy  Brad  rubbed 
the  dust  out  of  a  crack  in  the  walk  with 
the  toe  of  his  shoe,  and  then  he  looked 
up  at  Uncle  Peter  Henry’s  tortoise¬ 
shell  glasses. 

“Because — because  we  don’t  want  to 
spoil  each  others’  gardens,  Uncle  Peter 
Henry!”  Uncle  Peter  Henry  clapped 
him  approvingly  on  the  back. 

“You’ve  hit  it,  Billy  Brad!”  he  said 
heartily;  “You’ve  hit  it  right  spang  in 
the  bull’s-eye!” 


BOYS!  BOYS! 

THE  ALL-AMERICAN  CLUB 
FOR  THE 

ALL-AMERICAN  BOY 

OFFERS  YOU 

A  CAMPING  OUTFIT 
A  BALL  AND  GLOVE 
or  A  PAIR  OF  ROLLER  SKATES 

As  a  Reward 

For  interested  membership  in  the  Club 
No  dues! 

Thoroughly  interesting! 

Write 

THE  RED  CROSS  MAGAZINE 

(owned  and  published  exclusively 
by  the  American  Red  Cross) 

124  East  28th  St.  New  York 


High  School  Course 
in  Two  Years  HR 


^ Bp  are  tan 
Here  Is  complete  and  simplified  high  school  course  that  71 
run  finish  in  two  years.  Meets  ail  collets  entrance  r*<jtur 
merits.  Prepared  by  leading  members  of  the  facultio  < 
universities  and  academies.  This  is  your  opportunity. 
Write  for  booklet  and  foil  particulars.  No  obligations  TO 
ever.  Write  today— NOW. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
1  Deot.  H-823  Chicago,  U.S^ 


Buys, 

£100/ 


/XrtCorne 


TT  .UL  's^3i:  No  Paste  Neede: 

Use  them  to  mount  aU  ko 

pictures,  post  cards.clippings  in  al 


Made  In  Square,  Round,  Oral,  Fancy  and 
of  black,  gray,  sepia,  and  red  gnmmed 

_ p  them  on  corners  of  pictures,  theD  wet  and 

QUICK-EASY-ARTISTIC.  No  muss,  no  fuss.  At 
supply,  drue  and  stat’y  stores.  Accept  no  subat 

_ _  I  there  is  nothing  as  good.  lOc  brines  foil  pkr.  and  m 

from  Engel  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.  J.2C  Leland  Ave..  CH 


Th°usa 
.  fTitleS 
o‘  k  I 


V* 


I  ANY  BOO 
IN  PRINr 


Delivered  at  your  door:  sta 
authors  fine  editions,  new 
all  at  biggest  savings.  Be  F 
spnd  nostcard  lor  Clarkson's  e 
rnrp  Write  for  our  great  bo. 
TIujC  alog.  This  catalog  la  s 
course  in  literature  and  is  a 
by  some  of  .America's  leadii 
versities.;  300,000  book  lover 
from  it.  Free  If  you  write  now. 


I 


DAVID  B.  CLARKSON 


346  CLARKSON  BUILDING,  CHICAGO,  H  < 


NINE  MONTHS  TOPI 


Immediate  possession  on  our  lib-! 
eral  Easy  Monthly  Payment  plan 
—the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  ^ 
on  a  high  grade  bicycle. 

FACTORY  TO  RIDER  prices  save 
you  money.  We  make  our  bicycles 
in  our  own  new  model  factory  and 
sell  direct  to  you.  We  put  real 
quality  in  them  and  our  bicycles 
must  satisfy  you. 

44-  STYLES*  colors,  and  sizes  to 
choose  from  inour  famous  RANGER 
line.  Send  for  big  beautiful  catalog:. 

Many  parents  advance  the  first 
payment  and  energetic  boys  by  odd 
jobs —paper  routes,  delivery  for 
stores,  etc.,  make  the  bicycle  earn 
money  to  meet  the  small  monthly  Payments. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  Approval  and  30  DAYS  ^ 
TRIAL.  Select  the  bicycle  you  want  and  terms  * 
that  suit  you— cash  or  easy  payments. 

YIDEC  lamps,  horns,  wheels,  sundries  and  parts  rjj 
I  Hlbw  bicycles— at  half  usualprices.  SEND  NOI» 
but  wrife  today  for  t^e  big  new  catalog,  prices  anc  r®1 

CYCLE  COMFN1 


EAD 


Dept.  F-197  Chi  g< 
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Irving  Bacheller 

{Continued  from  Page  14) 


lse  and  sly  and  sensual  and  in  the 
ory  which  he  has  written  for  this 
agazine  he  has  made  his  hatreds 
ain.  The  vulgar  play,  the  cheap  low 
ng,  the  false  and  corrupting  moving 
cture,  all  come  in  for  his  condemna- 
>n.  “Why  should  all  these  wonderf-  J 
;encies  for  the  education  of  the  people 
!•  turned  over  to  the  conscienceless 
:w  York  exploiter  of  the  young?”  he 
luires. 


just  now  he  is  full  of  a  new  project 
;  Americanization.  He  is  dreaming  of 
:cast  out-door  permanent  stage  where- 
the  great  drama  of  our  National 
welopment  may  be  re-enacted  for 
e  instruction  of  those  men  and 
i>men  who  know  America  only  as  a 
owded  place  a  little  less  miserable 
an  the  one  from  which  they  fled  and 
ose  children  know  only  the  sordid 
:y  ward  and  precinct  in  which  they 
e  born.  Bacheller  would  embody 
traditional  America  for  the  immi- 
,.nt  American.  “I  would  assist  the 
’'4ng  Jew,  Pole,  Lett  or  Slovak  to 
dualize  the  work  and  character  of 
men  who  made  the  civilization 
dch  he  is  about  to  inherit,  by  placing 
1  this  mighty  stage  certain  epochal 
flies  in  the  century-long  march  of  the 
>neer — the  prairie  schooner,  the  clear- 
:  of  the  forest  and  the  battles  with 
lians.  I  Would  put  before  the  ‘New’ 
Lerican,  scenes  like  Valley  Forge, 
ft  Surrender  of  Yorktown,  Lincoln’s 
>  tysburg  Address,  The -Meeting  of 
l.nt  and  Lee  at  Appomattox,  and 
iter  of  the  splendid  events  of  our 
uory.” 

t  is  of  no  use  to  tell  him  that  nis 
»h  is  too  costly,  he  continues  to 
bun  his  dream  and,  whether  it  comes 
realization  or  not,  a  discussion  of  it 
f  serve  to  point  the  moral  of  his 
his,  which  is,  that  we  should  not  sit 

fy  by  and  permit  the  forces  of 
to  monopolize  the  recreational 
ficies  of  the  people. 

is  deeply  heartening  to  remember 
b  this  very  successful  man  has  never 

Bten  a  line  that  is  base  or  suggestive. 

stories  are  simple  in  structure,  his 
h  acters  helpful  and  his  philosophy 
brful  and  altruistic.  Such  a  man 
■r  es  that  success  is  not  dependent 
fi  sensationalism  or  mawkish  senti- 
ftality.  Through  all  his  written 
kiters  he  still  remains  the  genial  and 
*>ly  interpreter. 


the  first  installment  of  Irving  Bach¬ 
'S  new  novel,  “The  Prodigal  Vil- 
P appear  in  the  April  number 
f  he  Red  Cross  Magazine.  This  is 
ktiovel  which  Mr.  Garland  describes 
15  complete  expression  of  Bacheller’s 
‘^for  his  native  land. 


OU  can  always  look  forward  to  a  pleasant  and  comfortable  day  when 
you  have  given  your  hair  the  best  possible  treatment,  by  the  use  of 


CANTHROX 

SHAMPOO 


Especially  this  is  true  if  you  appreciate  the  value  of  waviness  and  brilliance 
Canthrox  is  the  shampoo  that  rapidly  softens  and  removes  dandruff,  excess 
oil  and  dirt.  It  makes  a  perfectly  healthy  scalp  ■which  will  naturally  pro¬ 
duce  attractive,  vigorous  hair.  Canthrox  also  gives  that  massy  fluffmess 
and  softness  that  makes  doing  up  the  hair  a  pleasure. 

At  All  Drug  Stores 

No  good  hair  wash  costs  less;  none  is  spoonful  of  Canthrox  in  a  cup  of  hot 
more  easily  used.  Just  dissolve  a  tea-  water  and  your  shampoo  is  ready. 

Free  Trial  Offer  ways  the  most  effective  hair  wash,  we 

.  will  gladly  send  one  perfect  shampoo 

t  o  prove  that  Canthrox  is  the  most  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  post- 
pleasant,  the  most  simple,  in  all  age  to  cover  mailing  expense. 

S.  PETERSON  &  CO.,  Dept.  110,  214  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Freckles 


are  as  a  cloud  before  the  snn,”  hiding 
your  briuhtness,  your  beauty  Why  not 
remove  them?  Don’t  delay.  Use 

STILLMAN’S 

Made  especially  to  remove  freckles. 

Leaves  the  skin  clear,  smooth  and  with¬ 
out  a  blemish.  Prepared  by  specialists  with 
years  of  experience.  Money  refunded 
If  not  satisfactory.  60c  per  jar.  Write 
today  for  particulars  ana  free  booklet  — 

‘WonldstThou  Be  Fair?” 

Contains  many  beauty  hints, 
and  describes  a  number  of  ele¬ 
gant  preparations  indispensable 
to  the  toilet.  Sold  by  all  druggist* 

STILLMAN  CREAM  CO. 
Dept.  25  Aurora,  Ill. 


BE  M  ART  I 


/X 


Our  18 

years  of  success¬ 
ful  teaching  prove 
our  ability. 

10  Courses  In  Com¬ 
mercial  and  Illus¬ 
trative  Drawing 
Endorsed  by  high 
art  authorities. 

Students  trained  by  members  of 
onr  Faculty  are  filling  high-salaried 
positions.  Artist's  Outfit  EKEE 
to  Enrolled  Students. 

Write  today  for  Art  Tear  Book. 


OUR 

Handsome/ 

'•Ar.t  1 

Yearbook 

,s  FREE -rob  / 


SCHGDl^AmiEI?  ART 

Boom  14,  BATTLE  CREEK  MICH. 


Stronger,  Clearer 
Voice  for  YOU! 


h  usk iness 

and  harshness 
banished.  Your 
voice  given  a  won¬ 
derful  strength,  a 

wider  ran^re,  an  amazing 
clearness.  This  is  done  by 
the  Feuchtinger  Method,  en¬ 
dorsed  by  leading  European 
musicians,  actors  and  speakers. 
Tse  it  in  your  ovn%  home.  Simple, 
«.-at  exercises  taken  a  few  minutes 
daily  impart  vigor  to  the  vocal  organs 
and  give  a  surpassing  quality  to  the 
tones.  Send  for  the  facta  and  proofs. 

Do  You  Stammer? 

If  you  have  any  voice  impediment 
this  method  will  helD  you.  You  need  not 
stammer  or  lisp —  if  you  will  follow  onr 
Instructions.  Mail  coupon  for  free  book. 

WRITE! 

Send  the  coupon  and  get  our 
free  book  and  literature.  We  will 
tell  you  just  what  this  method  is,  how  it  Is 
used  and  what  it  will  do  for  you.  No  matter 
now  hopeless  your  case  may  seem  the 
Feuchtinger  method  will  improve  your  voice 
800  per  cent.  No  obligation  on  you  if  ycu 
ask  for  this  information.  We  gladly  send  it 
free,  postage  prepaid.  JOBt  mail  the  coupon. 

Perfect  Voice  Institute 

Studio  2823  ni™ 

1922  Sunnyside  Ave.  Chicago,  ill. 

Send  me  the  book  and  facts  about  the 
Feuchtinger  Method.  Have  put  X  oppo¬ 
site  subject  that  interests  me  most. 

□  Singing  □  Speaking 

□  Stammering  □  Lisping 
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The  Human  Side  of  Service 


More  than  a  year  has  passed  since  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice,  yet  all  the  world 
still  feels  the  effects  of  the  War.  The 
Telephone  Company  is  no  exception. 

More  than  20,000  Bell  telephone  em¬ 
ployees  went  to  war;  some  of  them 
never  returned.  For  eighteen  months 
we  were  shut  off  from  practically  all 
supplies. 


In  every  place  efforts  at  restoration  a 
unremitting.  The  loyalty  of  employe' 
who  have  staid  at  their  tasks  and  tl 
fine  spirit  of  new  employees  deser 
public  appreciation. 

They  have  worked  at  a  disadvanta; 
but  they  have  never  faltered,  for  th< 
know  their  importance  to  both  the  coi 
mercial  and  social  life  of  the  country. 


War’s  demands  took  our  employees 
and  our  materials,  at  the  same  time 
requiring  increased  service. 

Some  districts  suffered.  In  many 
places  the  old,  high  standard  of  service 
has  been  restored. 


These  two  hundred  thousand  worke 
are  just  as  human  as  the  rest  of  us.  Th 
respond  to  kindly,  considerate  treatme 
and  are  worthy  of  adequate  remun 
ation.  And  the  reward  should  alwa 
be  in  keeping  with  the  service  desire 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  CoMPAh 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Serv i 
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Beginning  “THE  PRODIGAL  VILLAGE” 

By  Irving  Bacheller 


■  . 
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Save 
$3oot 


<1000 


Avoid  Lumber  Shortage 


Build  Now 


Lumber  shortages — a  virtual  famine  of  lumber — exists  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Reports  indicate  it  is  impossible  even  now  to  get  material  for  certain 
needs."  Stocks  were  never  as  low  as  they  are  Siccc61 

"rent  as  it  is  now.  THIS  MEANS  STILL  HIGHER  LUMBER  PRICES.  It 
means  that  prices  will  go  upward  rapidly— -that  it  will  possibly  take  SloO  in  six 
months  or  a  year  to  buy  $100  worth  of  lumber.  W  ill  you  be  forced  to  pay  these 
prices?  Will  your  need  for  a  home  in  six  months  cost  you  a  oO  per  cent,  or  a 
100  per  cent,  penalty? 


SAVE  THE  WASTE 


COMPLETE  MATERIAL— PROMPT  SHIPMENT 


Fonr  Mills— Fora  Offices 


41addin  taps  the  four  greatest  forests  of  the  United  States.  Each  one  has  sufficient 
standing  timber  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  country  for  many  years.  The  probable 
standing  runner  to  1a  lumber  famine  predicted  in  all  parts  of  the  country  will 

not  affect  The  Aladdin  Company.  ,  .  . 

Every  Aladdin  house  ordered  in  1920  will  be  shipped 
auickly  and  completely.  This  means  that  every  item  of  the 
complete  home  will  be  shipped,  as  ordered,  sufficient  lath  and 
plaster  for  lining  the  interior  of  the  home,  nails  m  necessary 
sizes  and  quantities,  beautiful  grain,  perfect  quality  interior 
trim  doors  of  high  quality  material  and  excellent  work¬ 
manship.  Every  item  of  material  of  the  complete  home  will 
be  promptly  shipped  to  every  Aladdin  purchaser  in  1920 
regardless  Of  shortages  of  lumber  and  other  building 
materials  in  the  general  markets. 


HOHEBWI.DERS 
TOW  NATION 


NATIONAL  HOME  BUILDING  SERVICE 

Aladdin  Houses  are  manufactured  and  shipped  direct  from  the  Aladdin  Company  sown 
mills  in  MiJhila^  M^Ssippi.  North  Carolina  and  Oregon.  TV  herever  you ^e,  Aladdm 
houses  come  to  you  in  a  straight  line  from  the  nearest  timber  region.  Aladdin  s  National 
Homebuilding  Service  means  shorter  routes,  quicker  delivery  and  lower  r^es  f o 

builders  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  Three  days  to  a  week  are  saved  in 
reaching  destination  Complete  Sales  and  Business  Offices  are  maintained  in  connection 
whh ea?h Sill !  Fully  twenty-four  hours’  time  is  saved  in  your  mail  reaching  our  office. 


And  Reduce  the  Cost 

The  Aladdin  System  scientifically  prepares  the 
materials  and  conserves  the  labor.  You  can  save 
18%  on  the  cost  of  the  lumber  and  80%  on  the 
cost  of  the  labor.  Certified  records  of  thousand 
of  Aladdin  Homebuilders  in  every  state  prove 
these state  ments.  You  can  prove  there  state¬ 
ments  for  yourself,  for  these  is  an  Aladdin 
Home  nea  you  wherever  you  live.  The  pic¬ 
tures  at  the  left  tell  the  story  of  scientific  pre¬ 
paration  and  handling  of  materials,  and  the 
efficient  conservation  and  direction  of  the 
labor.  Fourteen  years’  success  of  the  Aladdin 
System  of  construction  have  firmly  established 
its  many  Advantages.  The  lumber  that's  wasted 
costs  just  as  much  as  the  lumber  that's  used.  The 
only  possible  way  to  reduce  present  hign 
prices  of  lumber  and  labor  is  to  save  the  usual 
waste.  The  Aladdin  system  prepares  all  the 
lumber  in  our  mills  ready  to  be  nailed  Id 
place.  Waste  of  lumber  is  reduced  to  less 
than  2°7 .  Cost  of  labor  is  reduced  30 
One  man  will  do  in  six  days,  with  Aladdir 
Materials,  what  it  requires  ten  days  to  ac¬ 
complish  without  Aladdin’s  System.  Th> 
book,  “Aladdin  Homes,”  sent  free  to  pros¬ 
pective  builders,  explains  this  completely 
and  thoroughly. 


20  ft.  lumber  from  16-ft.  board 

The  Aladdin  System  of  Home-building  has 
been  practicing  for  fourteen  years  the 
principle  the  TV  orld  has  only  learned  during 
thewar — theelimination  of  waste  of  lumber 
and  labor.  The  Aladdin  Book  explains 
this  system  thoroughly,  shows  how  20  feet 
of  lumber  is  cut  from  a  16-foot  board.  The 
great  Aladdin  Organization— experts  in 
every  branch  of  home-building,  stands 
ready  to  help  you  build  your  home  at  a 
saving.  Put  this  group  of  experts  to  work 
on  ycur  problem. 


Quick  action  necessary 

Early  buyers  of  Aladdin  Homes  are  assured 
delivery.  Aladdin  buyers  are  also  assured 
a  big  saving — from  S300  to  SI, 000.  BUT 
quick  action  is  necessary.  The  enormous 
demand  for  homes  will  soon  fill  the  Aladdin 
Mills  to  capacity.  Your  order  will  possibly' 
be  too  late.  An  important  message  to  every 
builder  is  contained  in  the  Aladdin  catalog. 
It  is  the  message  to  you  from  the  worlds 
greatest  home-building  organization.  Send 
for  a  copy  of  “Aladdin  Homes”  Catalog 
No.  1018. 


Send  This  // 
Money  Savina  /  / 
Coupon  /  /  „ 
Now  //  ^ 

ioo\  // 

Beautiful  ✓  / 

Homes  inthe/ 
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free  Proof  that  I  Can 

Raise  Your  Pay 


No  matter  how  much  you  are  earning  now,  I  can  show  you  how 
to  increase  it.  I  have  even  taken  failures  and  shown  them  how 
to  make  $100 — $200,  and  in  one  case  as  high  as  $2,000  weekly. 
I  am  willing  to  prove  this  entirely  at  my  risk  and  expense. 


T'S  have  a  little  chat  about  getting 
ahead — you  and  I.  My  name  is  Pelton. 
Lots  of  people  call  me  “The  Man  Who 
s  Men  Rich.”  I  don’t  deny  it.  I’ve 
it  for  thousands  of  people — lifted  them 
om  poverty  to  riches. 
i  no  genius — far  from  it.  I’m  just  a 
,  everyday,  unassuming  sort  of  man.  I 
what  poverty  is.  I’ve  looked  black 
lir  in  the  eye — had  failure  stalk  me 
id  and  hoodoo  everything  I  did.  I’ve 
n  the  bitterest  kind  of  want, 
t  today  all  is  different.  I  have  money 
bill  of  the  things  that  money  wall  buy.  I 
lich  also  in  the  things  that  money  won’t 
j-health,  happiness  and  friendship.  Few 
c  e  have  more  of  the  blessings  of  the 
>  1  than  I. 


Iwas  a  simple  thing  that  jumped  me  up 
Imi  poverty  to  riches.  As  I’ve  said.  I'm 
M?nius.  But  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
it  a  genius.  One  day  this 
i  told  me  a  “secret.”  It 
cto  do  with  getting  ahead 
growing  rich.  He  had 
it  himself  with  remark- 
results.  He  said  that 
wealthy  man  knew  this 
t,” — that  is  why  he  was 


A  Few  Examples 

Personal  Experiences 
Among  the  400.000  users  of 


used  the  “secret.”  It 
had  a  good  test.  At 
time  I  was  flat  broke. 

than  that,  for  I  was 
1  thousand  dollars  in  the 
I  had  about  given  up 
when  I  put  the  “secret” 
rk. 

first  I  couldn’t  believe 
>' udden  change  in  fortune. 
*ry  actually  flowed  in  on. 
I  was  thrilled  with  a  new 
of  power.  Things  I 
■u  n’t  do  before  became  as 
*:tor  me  to  do  as  opening  a 
My  business  boomed 
ontinued  to  leap  ahead 
rate  that  startled  me. 
flOierity  became  my  part- 
•r  Since  that  day  I’ve  never 
•Cn  what  it  is  to  want  for 
°  y,  friendship,  happiness, 

t,  or  anv  of  the  good 
of  life. 

t  "secret”  surely  made 
h  in  even-  sense  of  the 


_ _  ’Power 

of  Will,  are  such  men  as  Judge  Ben 
B.  Lindsey;  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Parker  ;Wu  Ting  Fang,  Ex-U.  S.  Chi¬ 
nese  Ambassador;  Assistant  Post¬ 
master  General  Britt;  Gov.  McKel- 
vie  of  Nebraska:  General  Manager 
Christeson  of  Wells-Fargo  Express 
Co.;  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  former  Vice- 
Pres.  Art  Metal  Construction  Co.; 
Gov.  Ferris  of  Michigan.  E  .  T. 
Meredith,  Secy,  of  Agriculture,  and 
many  others  of  equal  prominence. 


Day’s 


4  sudden  rise  to  riches  nat- 
rally  surprised  others. 
n>>y  oue  people  came  to  me 


St  00  Profit  from  One 
Reading 

“The  result  of  one  day’s  study 
netted  m  S300  in  cash.  I  think  it  a 
great  book  and  would  not  be  with¬ 
out  it  for  ten  times  the  cost." — Col. 
S.  W.  Wilke.  Roscoe,  So.  Dakota. 

Worth  $15,000  and  More 

"The  book  has  been  worth  more 
than  S15.000  to  me." — Oscar  B 
Sheppard. 

Would  Be  Worth  $100,000 

"If  I  only  had  it  when  I  was  20 
years  old.  I  would  be  worth  S100,- 
000  today.  It  is  worth  a  hundred 
times  the  price.” — S.  W.  Taylor 
The  Sante  Fe  Ry.,  Milans,  Tex. 

Salary  Jumped  from  $150 
to  S800 

"Since  1  read  Power  of  Will  my 
salary  has  jumped  from  $150  to  $800 
a  month.” — J.F.  Gibson,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

From  $100  to  $3,000  a  Month 

"One  of  our  boys  who  read  Power 
of  Will  before  he  came  over  here 
jumped  from  $100  a  month  to 
S3. 000  the  first  month,  and  won  a 
S250  prize  for  the  best  salesmanship 
In  the  state." — Private  Leslie  A. 
Still,  A.  E.  F.,  France. 


and  asked  me  how  I  did  it.  I  told  them.  And 
it  worked  for  them  as  well  as  it  did  for  me. 

Some  of  the  things  this  “secret”  has  done 
for  people  are  astounding.  I  would  hardly 
believe  them  if  I  hadn’t  seen  them  with  my 
own  eyes.  Adding  ten,  twenty,  thirty  or 
forty  dollars  a  week  to  a  man’s  income  is  a 
mere  nothing.  That’s  merely  playing  at  it. 
In  one  case  I  took  a  rank  failure  and  in  a 
few  weeks  had  him  earning  as  high  as  $2,000.00 
a  week.  Listen  to  this: 

A  Young  man  in  the  East  had  an  article 
for  which  there  was  a  nation-wide  demand. 
For  twelve  years  he  “puttered  around”  with 
it,  barely  eking  out  a  living.  Today  this 
young  man  is  worth  $200,000.  He  is  building 
a  $25,000  home — and  paying  cash  for  it.  He 
has  three  automobiles.  His  children  go  to 
private  schools.  He  goes  hunting,  fishing, 
traveling  whenever  the  mood  strikes  him.  His 
income  is  over  a  thousand  dollars  a  week. 

In  a  little  town  in  New  York  lives  a  man 
who  two  years  ago  was  pitied 
"  by  all  who  knew  him.  From 
the  time  he  was  14  he  had 
worked  and  slaved — and  at 
sixty  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
failure.  Without  work — in 
debt  to  his  charitable  friends, 
with  an  invalid  son  to  support, 
the  outlook  was  pitchy  black. 

Then  he  learned  the 
“secret.”  In  two  weeks  he 
was  in  business  for  himself. 
In  three  months  his  plant  was 
working  night  and  day  to  fill 
orders.  During  1916  the  profits 
were  $20,000.  During  1917 
the  profits  ran  close  to  $40,000. 
And  this  genial  64-year-young 
man  is  enjoying  pleasures  and 
comforts  he  little  dreamed 
would  ever  be  his. 

J  COULD  tell  you  thousands 


of  similar  instances.  But 
there's  no  need  to  do  this  as 
I’m  willing  to  tell  you  the 
“secret”  itself.  Then  you  can 
put  it  to  work  and  see  what  it 
will  do  for  you. 

I  don’t  claim  I  can  make  you 
rich  over  night.  Maybe  I  can 
— maybe  I  can’t.  Sometimes 
I  have  failures — everyone  has. 
But  I  do  claim  that  I  can  help 
90  out  of  every  100  people  if 
they  will  let  me. 

The  point  of  it  all,  my  friend, 
is  that  you  are  using  only  about 
one-tenth  of  that  wonderful 
brain  of  yours.  That’s  why 
you  haven’t  won  greater  suc¬ 


cess.  Throw  the  unused  nine-tenths  of  your 
brain  into  action  and  you’ll  be  amazed  at  the 
almost  instantaneous  results. 

The  Will  is  the  motive  power  of  the  brain. 
Without  a  highly  trained,  inflexible  will,  a 
man  has  about  as  much  chance  of  attaining 
success  in  life  as  a  railway  engine  has  of 
crossing  the  continent  without  steam.  The 
biggest  ideas  have  no  value  without  will-power 
to  “put  them  over.”  Yet  the  will,  altho  here¬ 
tofore  entirely  neglected,  can  be  trained  into 
wonderful  power  like  the  brain  or  memory  and 
by  the  very  same  method — intelligent  exercise 
and  use. 

If  you  held  your  arm  in  a  sling  for  two  years 
it  would  become  powerless  to  lift  a  feather 
from  lack  of  use.  Because  we  don’t  use 
our  Wills — because  we  continually  bow  to 
circumstance — we  become  unable  to  assert 
ourselves.  What  our  wills  need  is  practice. 

Develop  your  will-power  and  money  will 
flow  in  on  you.  Rich  opportunities  will  open 
up  for  you.  Driving  energy  you  never  dreamed 
you  had  will  manifest  itself.  You  will  thrill 
with  a  new  power — a  power  that  nothing  can 
resist.  You’ll  have  an  influence  over  people 
that  you  never  thought  possible.  Success — 
in  whatever  form  you  want  it — will  come  as 
easy  as  failure  came  before.  And  those  are 
only  a  few  of  the  things  the  “secret”  will  do 
for  you.  The  “secret”  is  fully  explained  in  the 
wonderful  book  “Power  of  Will.” 

How  You  Can  Prove  This  at  MyExpense 

I  KNOW  you’ll  think  that  I’ve  claimed  a  lot.  Perhaps 
you  think  there  must  be  a  catch  somewhere.  But  here  is 
my  offer.  You  can  easily  make  thousands — you  cant  lose 
a  penny. 

Send  no  money — no,  not  one  cent.  Merely  clip  the  cou¬ 
pon  and  mail  it  to  me.  By  return  mail  you’ll  receive  not  a 
pamphlet,  but  the  whole  “secret”  told  in  this  wonderful 
book  "POWER  OF  WILL.” 

Keep  it  five  days.  Look  it  over  in  your  home.  Apply 
some  of  its  simple  teachings.  If  it  doesn’t  show  you  ho. 7 
you  can  increase  your  income  many  times  over — just  as 
it  has  for  thousands  of  others — mail  the  book  back.  You 
will  be  out  nothing. 

But  if  you  feel  that  “POWER  OF  WILL”  will  do  for 
you  what  it  has  done  for  over  four  hundred  thousand 
others — if  you  feel  as- they  do  that  it  is  one  of  the  greate  t 
books  ever  written — send  me  only  §3.50  and  you  and  IiJL 
be  square. 

If  you  pass  this  offer  by.  I'll  be  out  only  the  small  pro  t 
on  a  S3. 50  sale.  But  you — you  may  easily  be  out  th3 
difference  between  what  you’re  making  now  and  an  in¬ 
come  several  times  as  great.  So  you  see  you’ve  a  lot — a* 
whole  lot — more  to  lose  than  I. 

Mail  the  coupon  or  write  a  letter  now — you  may  never 
read  this  offer  again. 

Pelton  Publishing  Company 

155-H  Wilcox  Block  Meriden,  Conn. 

Pelton  Publishing  Company, 

155-H  Wilcox  Block,  Meriden,  Conn. 

You  may  send  me  “Power  of  Will”  at  your  risk.  I 
agree  to  remit  S3. 50  or  remail  the  book  to  you  in  five  days 


Name. 


Address. 
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The  unobtrusive  fragrance  of  Ivory  Soap  is  not  the 
usual  soap  perfume.  It  is  merely  the  pleasing, 
natural  odor  of  Ivory’s  high-grade  ingredients.  Its 
delicacy  and  refnement  are  two  of  the  reasons  why 
you  fnd  Ivory  Soap  in  so  many  homes  where  good 
taste  and  good  sense  prevail. 
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LEST  WE  FORGET 

The  poem  was  written  by  the  author 
just  before  he  was  going  to  the  operating 
table  for  the  third  time.  We  are  publish¬ 
ing  it  to  pass  on  the  reminder  to  you. 


THE  TOTALLY 
DISABLED 

By  Stuart  N.  Lake 

N/fOST  of  the  guys  we  knew  in  France, 

Are  back  in  civil  life, 

Where  the  only  reminder  that  war  is  hell, 

Is  a  scrap  now  and  then  with  the  wife;— 
But  we  must  battle  on  and  on 
And  never  dare  to  quit, 

For  a  brand  new  fight  is  on  our  hands 
And  we  must  do  our  bit — 

We’re  Totally  Disabled! 

Up  from  the  South  the  warm  wind  comes 
With  the  news  of  another  Spring, 

And  the  guys  we  knew  in  the  A.  E.  F. 

Are  out  where  the  birdies  sing; 

The  blood  in  our  veins  is  just  as  red 
As  it  was  three  years  ago, 

And  we  still  can  yearn  to  the  thrill  of  sport, 
Though  it’s  all  in  vain,  we  know, — 

We're  Totally  Disabled! 

Most  of  the  guys  we  soldiered  with 
Can  answer  the  season’s  call ; — 

They  11  be  up  in  the  stands  or  out  on  the  lot 
When  the  umpire  yells  “Play  ball!’’; — 

W  e  can  only  squirm  in  our  plaster  casts, 

Or  shift  our  crutches  a  bit, 

And  memory  must  substitute 

For  the  whang  of  the  three-base  hit  f — — 
We’re  Totally  Disabled' 

In  the  stirring  warmth  of  the  sportsman's  sun 
The  whole  of  the  world’s  at  play, 

And  the  gang  we  knew  in  the  A.  E.  F! 

Is  out  in  the  van,  they  say; — 

But  we  must  do  our  playing,  now, 

On  the  field  of  some  sporting  sheet, 

And  play  a  game  that  is  new  and  tough, 

And  never  brook  defeat — 

ou  can  t  when  you’re  disabled! 

Eighty  bucks,  the  government  says, 

Is  to  be  our  monthly  pay; — 

A  million  a  month  could  never  make  up 
For  the  unsated  urge  to  play! 

You  guys  that  we  knew  in  the  A.  E.  F. 

When  the  game  gets  hot,  recall 
That,  mentally,  every  one  of  us, 

Is  in  there,  lamming  the  ball! — 

Though  Totally  Disabled! 


APRIL,  1920 


THE  LITTLE  SHEPHERD  OF  THE  BIRDS 

‘‘He  was  a  spirit  untouched  by  evil 
thoughts— unbroken  to  thoiny  ways. 

He  still  had  the  heart  of  childhood 
and  saiv  only  the  beauty  of  the  world ” 
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THE  PRODIGAL  VILLAGE 


By  Irving  Bacheller 

Author  of  “A  Man  for  the  Ages”,  uThe  Light 
in  the  Clearing” ,  u Keeping  vp  with ;  Lizzie ”,  etc. 

I  llustrated  by  Thomas  Fogarty 


\/fR.  BACHELLER  wrote  this  story 
for  you.  He  knows  your  confusion, 
your  doubts  and  your  worry  at  the  trend 
of  present-day  affairs.  You  stand  dis¬ 
turbed,  harassed,  aghast  before  the  great 
sweep  of  unrest— the  rising  costs  of 
everything — the  problem  of  help — the 


disaffected  worker — and  the  steadily 
gnawing  deterioration  of  the  old  Ameri¬ 
can  ideals.  He  knows  that,  and  in  this 
story  heshowsthe  clash  of  the  new,  cor¬ 
roding,  materialistic  aims  with  the  old, 
sturdy,  strengthening  American  ideals 
that  still  hold  us  steadfast  to  the  good 


Chapter  One 
Which  Intioduces  the 
Shepherd  of  the  Birds 

THE  day  that  Henry  Smix  met 
and  embraced  Gasoline  Power 
and  went  up  Main  Street  hand 
in  hand  with  it  is  not  yet  for¬ 
gotten.  It  was  a  hasty  marriage,  so  to 
speak,  and  the  results  of  it  were  truly 
deplorable.  Their  little  journey  pro¬ 
duced  an  effect  on  the  nerves  and  the 
remote  future  history  of  Bingville.  They 
rushed  at  a  group  of  citizens  who  were 
watching  them,  scattered  it  hither  and 
thither,  broke  down  a  section  of  Mrs. 
Risley’s  picket  fence  and  ran  over  a 
small  boy.  At  the  end  of  their  brief 
acquaintance,  Gasoline  Power  seemed 
to  express  its  opinion  of  Mr.  Smix  by 
hurling  him  against  a  telegraph  pole 
and  running  wild  in  the  park  until  it 
cooled  its  passion  in  the  fountain  pool. 
In  the  language  of  Hiram  Blenkinsop, 
the  place  was  badly  “smixed  up.”  Yet 
Mr.  Smix  was  the  object  of  unmerited 
criticism.  He  was  like  many  other  men 
in  that  quiet  village — slow,  deliberate, 
harmless  and  good-natured.  The  action 
of  his  intellect  was  not  at  all  like  that 
of  a  gasoline  engine.  Between  the 
swiftness  of  the  one  and  the  slowness  of 
the  other,  there  was  a  wide  zone  full  of 
possibilities.  The  engine  had  accom¬ 


plished  many  things  while  Mr.  Smix’s 
intellect  was  getting  ready  to  begin  to 
act. 

In  speaking  of  this  adventure,  Hiram 
Blenkinsop  made  a  wise  remark:  “My 
married  life  learnt  me  one  thing,”  said 
he.  “If  you  are  thinkin’  of  hitchin’  up 
a  wild  horse  with  a  tame  one,  be  careful 
that  the  tame  one  is  the  stoutest  or  it 
will  do  him  no  good.” 

The  event  had  its  tragic  side  and 
whatever  Hiram  Blenkinsop  and  other 
citizens  of  questionable  taste  may  have 
said  of  it,  the  historian  has  no  intention 
of  treating  it  lightly.  Mr.  Smix  and 
his  neighbor’s  fence  could  be  repaired 
but  not  the  small  boy — Robert  Emmet 
Moran,  six  years  old,  the  son  of  the 
widow  Moran  who  took  in  washing. 
He  was  in  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice  to 
the  new  god.  He  became  a  beloved 
cripple,  known  as  the  Shepherd  of  the 
Birds  and  altogether  the  most  cheerful 
person  in  the  village.  His  world  was 
a  little  room  on  the  second  floor  of  his 
mother’s  cottage  overlooking  the  big 
flower  garden  of  Judge  Crooker — his 
father  having  been  the  gardener  and 
coachjnan  of  the  Judge.  'When  the 
spring  arrived  that  garden  with  its 
birds  and  flowers  became  a  source  of 
joy  and  companionship  for  the  little 
lad.  Sitting  by  the  open  window,  he 
used  to  talk  to  Pat  Crowley  who  w'as 
getting  the  ground  ready  for  sowing. 
Later  the  slow  procession  of  the  flowers 


passed  under  the  boy’s  window'  and 
greeted  him  with  its  fragrance  and 
color.  But  his  most  intimate  friends 
were  the  birds.  Robins,  in  the  elm 
tree  just  beyond  the  window  woke  him 
in  the  morning.  When  he  made  his 
way  to  the  casement,  with  the  aid  of 
two  ropes  which  spanned  his  room,  they 
came  to  him  lighting  on  his  wrists  and 
hands  and  clamoring  for  the  seeds  and 
crumbs  which  he  was  wont  to  feed  them. 
Indeed,  little  Bob  Moran  soon  learned 
the  pretty  lingo  of  every  feathered  tribe 
that  camped  in  the  garden.  He  could 
sound  the  pan  pipe  of  the  robin,  the 
fairy  flute  of  the  oriole,  the  noisy  guitar 
of  the  bobolink  and  the  little  piccolo 
of  the  song  sparrow'.  Many  of  these 
dear  friends  of  his  came  into  the  room 
and  explored  the  rubber  tree  and  sang 
in  its  branches.  A  colony  of  barn  swal¬ 
lows  lived  under  the  eaves  of  the  old 
weathered  shed  on  the  far  side  of  the 
garden.  There  were  many  windows 
there  each  with  a  saucy  head  looking 
out  of  it.  Suddenly  half  a  dozen  of 
these  merry  people  would  rush  into 
the  air  and  fill  it  with  their  frolic.  They 
were  like  a  lot  of  laughing  school  boys 
skating  over  invisible  hills  and  hollows. 

With  a  pair  of  field  glasses,  which 
Mrs.  Crooker  had  loaned  to  him,  Bob 
Moran  had  learned  the  nest  habits  of 
the  whole  summer  colony  in  that 
wonderful  garden.  All  day  he  sat  by 
the  open  window  with  his  work,  an 
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air  gun  at  his  side.  The  robins  would 
shout  a  warning  to  Bob  when  a  cat 
strolled  into  that  little  paradise.  Then 
he  would  drop  his  brushes,  seize  his 
gun  and  presently  its  missile  would  go 
whizzing  through  the  air,  straight 
against  the  side  of  the  cat,  who,  feeling 
the  sting  of  it,  would  bound  through  the 
flower  beds  and  leap  over  the  fence  to 
avoid  further  punishment.  Bob  had 
also  made  an  electric  searchlight  out  of 
his  father’s  old  hunting  jack  and,  when 
those  red-breasted  policemen  sounded 
their  alarm  at  night,  he  was  out  of  bed 
in  a  jiffy  and  sweeping  the  tree  tops  with 
a  broom  of  light,  the  jack  on  his  fore¬ 
head.  If  he  discovered  a  pair  of  eyes, 
the  stinging  missiles  flew  toward  them 
in  the  light  stream  until  the  intruder 
was  dislodged.  Indeed,  he  was  like  a 
shepherd  of  old,  keeping  the  wolves 
from  his  flock.  It  -was  the  parish  priest 
who  first  called  him  the  Shepherd  of  the 
Birds. 

Just  opposite  his  window  was  the 
stub  of  an  old  pine  partly  covered  with 
Virginia  Creeper.  Near  the  top  of  it  was 
a  round  hole  and  beyond  it  a  small 
cavern  which  held  the  nest  of  a  pair  of 
flickers.  Sometimes,  the  female  sat 
with  her  gray  head  protruding  from 
this  tiny  oriel  window  of  hers  looking 
across  at  Bob.  He  used  to  call  her 
“The  little  old  woman  that  lived  in  a 
tree!”  He  thought  her  an  ill-natured 
person  who  scolded  her  husband  more 
than  was  quite  becoming. 

WHAT  a  theatre  of  unpremeditated 
art  was  this  beautiful  big  garden 
of  the  Judge!  There  were  those  who 
felt  sorry  for  Bob  Moran  but  his  life 
was  fuller  and  happier  than  theirs. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  world’s 
travelers  saw  more  of  its  beauty  than  he 
did  sitting  beside  his  window  of  a  sum¬ 
mer  day. 

He  had  sugared  the  window-sill  so 
that  he  always  had  company — bees  and 
wasps  and  butterflies.  The  latter 
had  interested  him  since  the  Judge  had 
called  them  “stray  thoughts  of  God.” 
Their  white,  yellow  and  blue  wings  were 
always  flashing  in  the  warm  sunlit 
spaces  of  the  garden.  He  loved  the 
chorus  of  an  August  night  and  often  sat 
by  his  window  listening  to  the  songs  of 
the  tree  crickets  and  katydids  and  seeing 
the  innumerable  firefly  lanterns  flashing 
among  the  flowers. 

His  work  was  painting  scenes  in  the 
garden,  especially  bird  tricks  and  atti¬ 
tudes.  For  this,  he  was  indebted  to 
Susan  Baker  who  had  given  him  paints 
and  brushes  and  taught  him  how  to  use 
them,  and  to  an  unusual  aptitude  for 
drawing. 

One  day  Mrs.  Baker  brought  her 
daughter  Pauline  with  her — a  pretty 
blue-eyed  girl  with  curly  blonde  hair, 
four  years  older  than  Bob  who  was 
thirteen  when  his  painting  began.  The 
Shepherd  looked  at  her  with  an  exclama¬ 
tion  of  delight;  until  then  he  had  never 
seen  a  beautiful  young  maiden.  Homely, 
ill-clad  daughters  of  the  working  folk 
had  come  to  his  room  with  field  flowers 
now  and  then,  but  no  one  like  Pauline. 
He  felt  her  hair  and  looked  wistfully 
into  her  face  and  said  that  she  was  like 


pink  and  white  and  yellow  roses.  She 
was  a  discovery — a  new  kind  of  human 
being.  Often  he  thought  of  her  as  he 
sat  looking  out  of  the  window  and  often 
he  dreamed  of  her  at  night. 

The  little  Shepherd  of  the  Birds  was 
not  quite  a  boy.  He  was  a  spirit 
untouched  by  any  evil  thought,  un¬ 
broken  to  lures  and  thorny  ways.  He 
still  had  the  heart  of  childhood  and  saw 
only  the  beauty  cf  the  world.  He  was 
like  the  flowers  and  birds  of  the  garden, 
strangely  fair  and  winsome,  with  silken, 
dark  hair  curling  about  his  brows.  He 
had  large,  clear,  brown  eyes,  a  mouth 
delicate  as  a  girl’s  and  teeth  very  ■white 
and  shapely.  The  Bakers  had  lifted 
the  boundaries  of  his  life  and  extended 
his  vision.  He  found  a  new  joy  in 
studying  flower  forms  and  in  imitating 
their  colors  on  canvas. 

Now,  indeed  there  was  not  a  happier 
lad  in  the  village  than  this  young 
prisoner  in  one  of  the  two  upper  bed¬ 
rooms  in  the  small  cottage  of  the  widow 
Moran.  True,  he  had  moments  of 
longing  for  his  lost  freedom  when  he 
heard  the  shouts  of  the  boys  in  the  street 
and  their  feet  hurrying  by  on  the  side¬ 
walk.  One  evening,  as  his  mother  sat 
reading  an  old  love  tale  to  the  boy,  he 
stopped  her. 

“Mother,”  he  said,  “I  love  Pauline. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  all  right  for 
me  to  tell  her? 

“Never  a  word,”  said  the  good 
woman.  “Ye  see  it’s  this  way,  my  little 
son,  ye’re  like  a  priest  an’  it’s  not  the 
right  thing  for  a  priest.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  be  a  priest,”  said 
he  impatiently. 

“Tut  tut',  my  laddie  boy!  It’s  for 
God  to  say  an’  for  us  to  obey,”  she 
answered. 

WINTERS  he  spent  deep  in  books 
out  of  Judge  Crooker’s  library  and 
tending  his  potted  plants  and  painting 
them  and  the  thick  blanket  of  snow  in 
the  garden.  Among  the  happiest  mo¬ 
ments  of  his  life  were  those  that  fol¬ 
lowed  his  mother’s  return  from  the 
post-office  with  The  Bingville  Sentinel. 
Then,  as  the  widow  was  wont  to  say,  he 
was  like  a  dog  with  a  bone.  To  him, 
Bingville  was  like  Rome  in  the  ancient 
world  or  London  in  the  British  Empire. 
All  roads  led  to  Bingville.  The  Sentinel 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  habit.  One  issue 
was  like  unto  another — as  like  as  “two 
chaws  off  the  same  plug  of  tobaccer,”  a 
citizen  had  once  said.  Its  editor  per¬ 
formed  his  jokes  with  a  wink  and  a 
nudge  as  if  he  were  saying:  “I  will  now 
touch  the  light  guitar.”  Anything 
important  in  the  Sentinel  would  have 
been  as  misplaced  as  a  cannon  in  a 
meeting-house.  Every  week  it  caught 
the  toy  balloons  of  gossip,  the  thistle¬ 
down  events  which  were  floating  in  the 
still  air  of  Bingville.  The  Sentinel  was 
a  dissipation  as  enjoyable  and  as  inex¬ 
plicable  as  tea.  It  contained  portraits 
of  leading  citizens,  accounts  of  sundry 
goings  and  comings,  and  teas  and 
parties  and  student  frolics. 

To  the  little  Shepherd,  Bingville  was 
the  capital  of  the  world  and  Mr.  J. 
Patterson  Bing,  the  first  citizen  of 
Bingville,  who  employed  seven  hundred 


men  and  had  four  automobiles,  was  a 
gigantic  figure  whose  shadow  stretched 
across  the  earth.  There  were  two 
people  in  his  thoughts  and  dreams  and 
conversation — Pauline  Baker  and  J. 
Patterson  Bing.  Often  there  were 
articles  in  the  Sentinel  regarding  the 
great  enterprises  of  Mr.  Bing  and  the 
social  successes  of  the  Bing  family  in 
the  metropolis.  These  he  read  with 
hungry  interest.  His  favorite  heroes 
were  George  Washington,  St.  Francis 
and  J.  .Patterson  Bing.  As  between  the 
three  he  would,  secretly,  have  voted  for 
Mr.  Bing.  Indeed,  he  and  his  friends 
and  intimates — the  four  bed-posts  and 
the  rubber  tree  and  the  little  pine  bureau 
and  the  round  nickel  clock — had  all 
voted  for  Mr.  Bing.  But  he  had  never 
seen  the  great  man. 

Mr.  Bing  sent  Mrs.  Moran  a  check 
every  Christmas  and,  now  and  then, 
some  little  gift  to  Bob,  but  his  charities 
were  strictly  impersonal.  He  used  to 
say  that  while  he  was  glad  to  help  the 
poor  and  the  sick,  he  hadn’t  time  to 
call  on  them.  Once,  Mrs.  Bing  promised 
the  widow  that  she  and  her  husband 
would  go  to  see  Bob  on  Christmas  day. 
The  little  Shepherd  asked  his  mother 
to  hang  his  best  pictures  on  the  walls 
and  to  decorate  them  with  sprigs  of 
cedar.  He  put  on  his  starched  shirt 
and  collar  and  silk  tie  and  a  new  black 
coat  which  his  mother  had  given  him. 
The  Christmas  bells  never  rang  so 
merrily. 

THE  great  white  bird  in  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  tower — that  being 
Bob’s  thought  of  it — flew  out  across  the 
valley  with  its  tidings  of  good  will. 

To  the  little  Shepherd  it  seemed  to 
say:  “Bing  —  Bing,  —  Bing  — Bing  — 
Bing — Bing!  Com-ing,  Com-ing.  Com¬ 
ing!” 

Many  of  the  friends  of  his  mother — 
mostly  poor  folk  of  the  parish  who 
worked  in  the  mill — came  with  simple 
gifts  and  happy  greetings.  There  were 
those  among  them  who  thought  it  a 
blessing  to  look  upon  the  sweet  face  of 
Bob  and  to  hear  his  merry  laughter  over 
some  playful  bit  of  gossip  and  Judge 
Crooker  said  that  they  were  quite  right 
about  it.  Fir.  and  Mrs.  J.  Patterson 
Bing  were  never  to  feel  this  blessing. 
The  Shepherd  of  the  Birds  wraited  in 
vain  for  them  that  Christmas  day.  Firs. 
Bing  sent  a  letter  of  kindly  greeting  and 
a  twenty-dollar  gold  piece  and  explained 
that  her  husband  was  not  feeling  “quite 
up  to  the  mark,”  which  was  true. 

“I’m  not  going,”  he  said  decisively 
when  Firs.  Bing  brought  the  matter  up 
as  he  was  smoking  in  the  library  an  hour 
or  so  after  dinner.  “No  cripples  and 
misery  in  mine  at  present,  thank  you! 
I  wouldn’t  get  over  it  for  a  week.  Just 
send  them  our  best  wishes  and  a  twenty- 
dollar  gold  piece.”  1 

There  were  tears  in  the  Shepherd’s 
eyes  when  his  mother  helped  him  into 
his  night  clothes  that  evening. 

“I  hate  that  twenty-dollar  gold 
piece!”  he  exclaimed. 

“Laddie  boy!  Why  should  ye  be 
sayin’  that?” 

The  shiny  piece  of  metal  was  lying  on 
the  window-sill.  She  took  it  in  her  hand. 
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Susan  sent  in  a  summons  with  the  apple  pie.  She  would 
be  glad  to  see  Mrs.  Bing  in  the  kitchen  ajter  dinner 


“It’s  as  cold  as  a  snow-bank!”  she 

xclaimed. 

“I  don’t  want  to  touch  it!  I’m  shiver- 
ng  now,”  said  the  Shepherd.  “Put  it 
way  in  the  drawer.  It  makes  me  sick, 
t  cheated  me  out  of  seeing  Mr.  Bing.” 


Chapter  Two 

The  Founding  of  the  Phyllistines 

'XKE  little  word  largely  accounted  for 
the  success  of  J.  Patterson  Bing.  It 
as  the  word  “no.”  It  saved  him  in 
foments  which  would  have  been  full 
peril  for  other  men.  He  had  never 
ade  a  bad  investment  because  he  knew 
pw  and  when  to  say  “no.”  It  fell  from 
s  ^Ps  so  sharply  and  decisively  that  he 
1st  little  time  in  the  consideration  of 
mbtful  enterprises.  Sometimes  it  fell 
avily  and  left  a  wound,  for  which  Mr. 
ng  thought  himself  in  no  way  respon¬ 
se.  There  was  really  a  lot  of  good-will 
him.  He  didn't  mean  to  hurt  any- 
1  e. 

Time  is  a  thing  of  great  value  and 
'tat’s  the  use  of  wasting  it  in  idle 
Haver?”  he  used  to  say. 

One  day.  Hiram  Blenkinsop,  who  was 
Pt  recovering  from  a  spree,  met  Mr. 
Jag  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  School 
Seets  and  asked  him  for  the  loan  of  a 
cllar. 

iVo  sir.’  said  Mr.  J.  Patterson  Bing, 

1  the  words  sounded  like  two  whacks 
°a  hammer  on  a  nail.  “No  sir,”  he 
1  eated,  the  second  whack  being  now 
1  more  emphatic.  “I  don’t  lend 
nney  to  people  who  make  a  bad  use  of 


“Can  you  give  me  work?”  asked  the 
unfortunate  drunkard. 

“No!  But  if  you  were  a  hired  girl, 
I’d  consider  the  matter.” 

Some  people  who  overheard  the  words 
laughed  loudly.  Poor  Blenkinsop  made 
no  reply  but  he  considered  the  words  an 
insult  to  his  manhood  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  hadn’t  any  manh  od  to 
speak  of.  At  least,  there  was  not 
enough  of  it  to  stand  up  and  be  insulted 
— that  is  sure.  After  that  he  was  always 
racking  his  brain  for  something  mean  to 
say  about  J.  Patterson  Bing.  Bing  was 
a  cold-blooded  fish.  Bing  was  a  scrimper 
and  a  grinder.  If  the  truth  were  known 
about  Bing  he  wouldn’t  be  holding  his 
head  so  high.  Judas  Iscariot  and  J. 
Patterson  Bing  were  off  the  same  bush. 
These  were  some  of  the  things  that 
Blenkinsop  scattered  abroad  and  they 
were,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  ex¬ 
tremely  unjust.  Mr.  Bing’s  innocent 
remark  touching  Mr.  Blenkinsop’s  mis¬ 
fortune  in  not  being  a  hired  girl,  arose 
naturally  out  of  social  conditions  in 
the  village.  Furthermore,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  everyone  in  Bingville, 
including  those  impersonal  creatures 
known  as  Law  and  Order,  would  have 
been  much  happier  if  some  magician 
could  have  turned  Mr.  Blenkinsop  into 
a  hired  girl  and  have  made  him  a  life 
member  of  “The  Dish  Water  Aris¬ 
tocracy,”  as  Judge  Crooker  was  wont  to 
call  it. 

The  community  of  Bingville  was 
noted  for  its  simplicity  and  good  sense. 
Servants  were  unknown  Li  this  village  of 
three  thousand  people.  It  had  lawyers 
and  doctors  and  professors  and  mer¬ 


chants — some  of  whom  were  deservedly 
well  known — and  J.  Patterson  Bing,  the 
owner  of  the  pulp  mill,  celebrated  for  his 
riches;  but  one  could  almost  say  that  it’s 
most  sought  for  and  popular  folk  were 
its  hired  girls.  They  were  few  and 
sniffy.  They  exercised  care  and  dis¬ 
cretion  in  the  choice  of  their  employers. 
They  regulated  the  diet  of  the  said 
employers  and  the  frequency  and 
quality  of  their  entertainments.  If  it 
could  be  said  that  there  was  an  aris¬ 
tocracy  in  the  place  they  were  it.  First, 
among  the  Who’s  Who  of  Bingville, 
were  the  Gilligan  sisters  who  worked  in 
the  big  brick  house  of  Judge  Crooker; 
another  was  Mrs.  Pat  Collins,  seventy- 
two  years  of  age,  who  presided  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  Reverend  Otis  Singleton; 
the  two  others  were  Susan  Crowder,  a 
woman  of  sixty,  and  a  red-headed  girl 
with  one  eye,  of  the  name  of  Feather- 
straw,  both  of  whom  served  the  opulent 
Bings.  Some  of  these  hired  girls  ate 
with  the  family — save  on  special  oc¬ 
casions  when  city  folk  were  present. 
Mrs.  Collins  and  the  Gilligans  seemed 
to  enjoy  this  privilege  but  Susan 
Crowder,  having  had  an  ancester  who 
had  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
couldn’t  stand  it,  and  Martha  Feather- 
straw  preferred  to  eat  in  the  kitchen. 
Indeed  there  was  some  warrant  for  this 
remarkable  situation.  The  Gilligan 
sisters  had  a  brother  who  was  a  Magis¬ 
trate  in  a  large  city  and  Mrs.  Collins 
had  a  son  who  was  a  successful  and 
popular  butcher  in  the  growing  city  of 
Hazelmead. 

That  part  of  the  village  known  as 
Irishtown  and  a  settlement  of  Poles  and 
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They  had  a  long  talk  about  Gordon  King  that  night  in  Phyllis'  bedroom.  At 
the  end,  Mrs.  Bing  repeated  that  familiar  injunction,  "Don't  tell  father! 


Italians  furnished  the  man  help  in  the 
mill  and  its  sons  were  also  seen  more  or 
less  in  the  fields  and  gardens.  Ambition 
and  Education  had  been  working  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  in  and  about  Bing- 
ville  for  two  generations.  The  sons  and 
daughters  of  farmers  and  ditch-diggers 
had  read  Virgil  and  Horace  and  plodded 
into  the  mysteries  of  higher  mathe¬ 
matics.  The  best  of  them  had  gone 
into  learned  professions;  others  had 
enlisted  in  the  business  of  great  cities. 
The  girls  who  had  not  had  the  taste  or 


preparation  for  teaching  had  caught  the 
lure  of  stenography.  All  had  fled  from 
the  irksome  tasks  which  had  roughened 
the  hands  and  bent  the  backs  of  their 
parents.  Some  few  were  the  local  mer¬ 
chants  and  mechanics  and  their  wives 
and  these  were  in  comfortable  circum¬ 
stances.  That,  briefly,  explains  why  the 
hired  girls  were  few  and  sniffy. 

Early  in  1917,  the  village  was  shaken 
by  alarming  and  astonishing  news. 
True,  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  and 
our  own  enlistment  in  the  World  War 


and  the  German  successes  on  the  R ' 
sian  frontier  had,  in  a  way,  prepared  • 
heart  and  intellect  of  Bingville  ■ 
shocking  events.  Still,  these  disast> 
had  been  remote.  The  fact  that  - 
Gilligan  sisters  had  left  the  Crool s 
and  accepted  an  offer  of  one  hund  1 
and  fifty  dollars  a  month  from  - 
wealthy  Nixons  of  Hazelmead  was  11 
event  close  to  the  footlights,  so  to  spt  - 
It  caused  the  news  of  battles  to  take ; 
rightful  place  in  the  distant  backgror  1- 
Men  talked  of  this  event  in  stores  d 
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>n  street  corners;  it  was  the  subject  of 
■onversation  in  sewing  circles  and  the 
3hilomathian  Literary  Club.  That  day, 
he  Bings  whispered  about  it  at  the 
tinner  table  between  courses  until 
iusan  Crowder  sent  in  a  summons  by 
Martha  Featherstraw  with  the  apple 
oie.  She  would  be  glad  to  see  Mrs.  J. 
3atterson  Bing  in  the  kitchen  imme- 
liately  after  dinner.  There  was  a 
noment  of  silence  in  the  midst  of  which 
Vlr.  Bing  winked  knowingly  at  his  wife 
vho  turned  pale  as  she  put  down  her 
>ie  fork  with  a  look  of  determination 
md  rose  and  went  into  the  kitchen. 
Mrs.  Crowder  regretted  that  she  and 
Martha  would  have  to  look  for  another 
amily  unless  their  wages  were  raised 
rom  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
ifty  dollars  a  month. 

“But,  Susan,  we  all  made  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  a  year,”  said  Mrs.  Bing. 

Mrs.  Crowder  was  sorry  but  she  and 
Martha  could  not  make  out  on  the 
.rages  they  were  getting — everything 
ost  so  much.  If  Mary  Gilligan,  who 
ouldn’t  cook,  was  worth  a  hundred 
ollars  a  month  Mrs.  Crowder  con- 
idered  herself  cheap  at  twice  that 
gure. 

RS.  BING,  in  her  anger,  was  in¬ 
clined  to  revolt  but  Mr.  Bing 
:ttled  the  matter  by  submitting  to  the 
/ranny  of  Susan.  With  Phyllis  and 
iree  of  her  young  friends  coming  from 
:hool  and  a  party  in  prospect,  there  was 
othing  else  to  do. 

Maggie  Collins  who  was  too  old  and 
)0  firmly  rooted  in  the  village  to  leave 
j,  was  satisfied  with  a  raise  of  ten 
allars  a  month.  Even  then  she  received 
third  of  the  minister’s  salary.  “His 
ife  being  a  swell  leddy  who  had  no 
me  for  wurrurk,  sure  the  boy  was  no 
•oner  married  than  he  yelled  for  help,” 

;  Maggie  was  wont  to  say. 

All  this  had  a  decided  effect  on  the 
onomic  life  of  the  village.  Indeed, 
iram  Blenkinsop,  the  village  drunk- 
‘d,  who  attended  to  the  lawns  and 
irdens  for  a  number  of  people, 
*manded  an  increase  of  a  dollar  a  day 
his  wages  on  account  of  the  high  cost 
living  although  one  would  say  that 
;  effect  upon  him  would  not  have  been 
rious.  For  years  the  historic  figure 
Blenkinsop  had  been  the  destination 
id  the  repository  of  the  cast-off 
othing  and  the  worn  and  shapeless 
oes  of  the  leading  citizens.  For  a 
cade,  the  venerable  derby  hat,  which 
ce  belonged  to  Judge  Crooker,  had 
rvived  all  the  incidents  of  his  adven- 
rous  career.  He  was,  indeed,  as 
plete  with  suggestive  memories  as  the 
.aveyard  to  which  he  was  wont  to 
pair  for  rest  and  recuperation  in 
mmer  weather.  There,  in  the  shade 
1  a  locust  tree  hard  by  the  wall,  he  was 
‘  en  discovered  with  his  faithful  dog 
dristmas — a  yellow  mongrel,  a  good- 
Hured  cur — lying  beside  him,  and  the 
htoric  derby  hat  in  his  hand.  He  had 
: persevering  pride  in  that  hat.  Mr. 
lenkinsop  showed  a  surprising  and 
(mmendable  industry  under  the  stimu- 
1  ion  of  increased  pay.  He  worked  hard 
*'  a  month,  then  celebrated  his  pros- 
Irity  with  a  night  of  such  noisy,  riotous 


Irving  Bacheller 

joy  that  he  landed  in  the  lockup  with  a 
black  eye  and  a  broken  nose  and  an 
empty  pocket.  As  usual,  the  dog 
Christmas  went  with  him. 

When  there  was  a  loud  yell  in  the 
streets  at  night,  Judge  Crooker  used  to 
say  “It’s  Hiram  again!  The  poor  fellow 
is  out  a-Hiraming.” 

William  Snodgrass,  the  carpenter, 
gave  much  thought  and  reflection  to  the 
good  fortune  of  the  Gilligan  girls.  If  a 
hired  girl  could  earn  twenty-five  dollars 
a  week  and  her  board,  a  skilled  mechanic 
who  had  to  board  himself  ought  to 
earn  at  least  forty.  So  he  put  up  his 
prices.  Israel  Sneed,  the  plumber, 
raised  his  scale  to  correspond  with  that 
of  the  carpenter.  The  prices  of  the 
butcher  and  grocer  kept  pace  with  the 
rise  of  wages.  A  period  of  unexampled 
prosperity  set  in. 

Some  time  before,  the  Old  Spirit  of 
Bingville  had  received  notice  that  its 
Services  would  no  longer  be  required. 
It  had  been  an  industrious  and  faithful 
Old  Spirit.  The  new  generation  did  not 
intend  to  be  hard  on  it.  They  were 
willing  to  give  it  a  comfortable  home  as 
long  as  it  lived.  Its  home  was  to  be  a 
beautiful  and  venerable  asylum  called 
The  Past.  There  it  was  to  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  to  sit  around  and  weep  and 
talk  of  by-gone  days.  The  Old  Spirit 
rebelled.  It  refused  to  abandon  its 
appointed  tasks. 

The  notice  had  been  given  soon  after 
the  new  theatre  was  opened  in  the  Sneed 
Block  and  the  endless  flood  of  moving 
lights  and  shadows  began  to  fall  on  its 
screen.  The  low-born,  purblind  intel¬ 
lects  of  Bohemian  New  York  began  to 
pour  their  lewd  fancies  into  this  great 
stream  that  flowed  through  every  city, 
town  and  village  in  the  land.  They  had 
no  more  compunction  in  the  matter 
than  a  rattlesnake  when  he  swallows  a 
rabbit.  To  them,  there  were  only  two 
great,  bare  facts  in  life — male  and 
female.  The  males,  in  their  vulgar 
parlance,  were  either  wise  guys  or 
suckers;  the  females  were  all  “my 
dears.” 

Much  of  this  mental  sewage  smelled 
to  heaven.  But  it  paid.  It  was 
cheap  and  entertaining.  It  relieved  the 
tedium  of  small  town  life. 

EDGE  CROOKER  was  in  the  little 
theatre  the  evening  that  the  Old  Spirit 
of  Bingville  received  notice  to  quit.  The 
sons  and  daughters  and  even  the  young 
children  of  the  best  families  in  the 
village  wrnre  there.  Scenes  from  the 
shady  side  of  the  great  cities,  bar-room 
adventures  with  pugilists  and  porcelain¬ 
faced  women,  the  thin-ice  skating  of 
illicit  love  succeeded  each  other  on  the 
screen.  The  tender  souls  of  the  young 
received  the  impression  that  life  in  the 
great  world  was  mostly  drunkenness, 
violence,  lust,  and  Great  White  Way¬ 
wardness  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Judge  Crooker  shook  his  head  and 
his  fist  as  he  went  out  and  expressed  his 
view  to  Phyllis  and  her  mother  in  the 
lobby.  Going  home,  they  called  him  an 
old  prude.  The  knowledge  that  every 
night  this  false  instruction  was  going  on 
in  the  Sneed  Block  filled  the  good  man 
with  sorrow  and  apprehension.  He 


complained  to  Mr.  Leak,  the  manager, 
who  said  that  he  would  like  to  give 
clean  shows,  but  that  he  had  to  take 
what  was  sent  him. 

Soon  a  curious  thing  happened  to  the 
family  of  Mr.  J.  Patterson  Bing.  It 
acquired  a  new  god — one  that  began, 
as  the  reader  will  have  observed,  with  a 
small  “g.”  He  was  a  boneless,  India- 
rubber,  obedient  little  god.  For  years 
the  need  of  one  like  that  had  been  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  Bing  family.  ‘  Since  he  had 
become  a  millionaire,  Mr.  Bing  had 
found  it  necessary  to  spend  a  good  deal 
of  time  and  considerable  money  in  New 
York.  Certain  of  his  banker  friends  in 
the  metropolis  had  introduced  him  to 
the  joys  of  the  Great  White  Way  and 
the  card  room  of  the  Golden  Age  Club. 
Always  he  had  been  ill  and  disgruntled 
for  a  week  after  his  return  to  the  homely 
realities  of  Bingville.  The  shrewd 
intuitions  of  Mrs.  Bing  alarmed  her. 
So  Phyllis  and  John  were  packed  off  to 
private  schools  so  that  the  good  woman 
would  be  free  to  look  after  the  im¬ 
periled  welfare  of  the  lamb  of  her  flock 
— the  great  J.  Patterson.  She  was 
really  worried  about  him.  After  that, 
she  always  went  with  him  to  the  city. 
She  was  pleased  and  delighted  with  the 
luxury  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  tfle 
costumes,  the  dinner  parties,  the 
theatres,  the  suppers,  the  cabaret 
shows.  The  latter  shocked  her  a  little  at 
first. 

HTHEY  went  out  to  a  great  country 
^  house,  near  the  city,  to  spend  a 
week  end.  There  was  a  dinner  party  on 
Saturday  night.  One  of  the  ladies  got 
very  tipsy  and  was  taken  up  stairs. 
The  others  repaired  to  the  music  room 
to  drink  their  coffee  and  smoke.  Mrs. 
Bing  tried  a  cigarette  and  got  along  with 
it  very  well.  Then  there  was  an  hour 
of  heart  to  heart,  Central  European 
dancing  while  the  older  men  sat  down 
for  a  night  of  bridge  in  the  library. 
Sunday  morning,  the  young  people  rode 
to  hounds  across  country  while  the 
bridge  party  continued  its  session  in 
the  library.  It  was  not  exactly  a  restful 
week  end.  J.  Patterson  and  his  wife 
went  to  bed,  as  soon  as  their  grips  were 
unpacked,  on  their  return  to  the  city 
and  spent  the  day  there  with  aching 
heads. 

While  they  were  eating  dinner  that 
night,  the  cocktail  remarked  with  the 
lips  of  Mrs.  Bing:  “I’m  getting  tired  of 
Bingville.” 

“Oh,  of  course,  it’s  a  picayune  place,” 
said  J.  Patterson. 

“It’s  so  provincial!”  the  lady  ex¬ 
claimed. 

Soon,  the  oysters  and  the  entree 
having  subdued  the  cocktail,  she  ven¬ 
tured:  “But  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
New  York  is  an  awfully  wicked 
place.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  he  asked. 

“Godless,”  she  answered.  “The 
drinking  and  gambling  and  those 
dances.” 

“That’s  because  you’ve  been  brought 
up  in  a  seven-by-nine  Puritan  village,” 
J.  Patterson  growled  very  decisively. 
“Why  shouldn’t  people  enjoy  them¬ 
selves?  We  have  ( Continued  on  page  62.) 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
IS  FALLING  DOWN 


By  Angelo  Patri 


THE  American  Public  will 
not  believe  it.  They  have  a 
blind  faith  in  the  idea  that 
the  Public  School  is  beyond 
harm’s  reach.  They  have  made  a 
National  Habit  of  the  Public 
School,  so  much  of  a  habit  that 
they  have  relegated  it  to  their 
sub-conscious  mind  and  gone 
about  their  business  and  forgotten 
all  about  it.  It  will  take  a  shock 
to  bring  the  Public  School  back  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  people. 

‘‘Hasn’t  it  always  been  there? 
Haven’t  they  always  taken  care 
of  the  children?  Of  course! 
Naturally!  Well,  they  always 
will.  This  fuss  is  only  temporary. 
The  teachers  will  soon  return  and 
things  will  go  on  as  usual.  Don’t 
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worry 


But  the  Public  School  is  falling 
down.  The  teacher  is  the  school 
and  the  teachers  are  going  out  of 
tbe  schools  and  they  are  not  com¬ 
ing  back  until  the  people  decide 
to  pay  them  enough  to  let  them 
stay  in  the  schools. 

Those  who  take  their  places 
are  not  going  to  stay  if  they  are 
worth-while  teachers;  those  who 
are  not  worth  while  will  stay 
forever  to  the  everlasting  detri¬ 
ment  of  America. 

John  Finley,  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  the  State  of 
New  York,  warned  the  world 
in  the  last  years  of  the  war: 

“None  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  will 
come  out  of  this  catyclysm  unscathed. 
The  nation  that  will  rehabilitate  itself 
first,  will  be  the  nation  that  takes  the 
best  care  of  its  children.” 

Is  America’s  answer  to  be  the  rapidly 
emptying  schools? 

In  February,  the  president  of  a  State 
Normal  School  resigned  his  position  to 
accept  one  with  a  big  industrial  concern 
which  paid  him  five  times  what  the  State 
paid  him.  It  was  a  tragedy  to  the 
teacher,  the  State  and  the  Nation. 
The  people  gave  it  little  thought. 

The  Public  School  is  falling  down  but 
the  people  are  unconscious  of  it. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  that  great 
teacher  had  dreamed  and  lived  in  that 
school.  He  planned  it.  He  talked  and 
wrote  and  worked  for  it’s  building.  For 
twenty-five  full  years  he  gave  it  his 


The  Public  School  is  falling  down, 
falling  down,  falling  down, 
The  Public  School  is  falling  down  , 
farewell,  Lady. 


'T'HE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
have  always  been  with  us. 


Good  Public  Schools,  as  the 
foundationof  our  civilization,  is 
an  inherent  part  of  our  mental 
thinking.  But  it  isn’t  so  any 
longer.  It  isn’t  true.  The  cor¬ 
nerstone  of  our  civilization  is 
crumbling  in  front  of  our  eyes 
andwemustdosomething.  The 
situation  will  not  correct  itself. 
We  must — one  and  all — take 
this  matter  home.  Help — not 
next  year — but  now,  this  month 


best  thought.  He  devoted  his  life  to 
the  school  that  trained  teachers  to  teach 
the  children  of  the  country  he  loved. 

The  people  of  the  town  liked  him. 
“0  yes,  he  is  a  fine  man!  He  runs  a  good 
school.”  When  he  took  charge  of  the 
school,  they  paid  him  three  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  Once  during  his  twenty- 
five  years  of  service  they  raised  his 
salary  by  five  hundred  dollars. 

When  he  could  stand  the  pressure  no 
longer,  he  accepted  the  position  the  big 
business  concern  offered  him.  He  had 
declined  many  offers  during  those  years 
of  service  because  he  loved  his  school. 
Now  he  must  go.  The  industrial 
people  gave  him  money  and  prestige. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  had 
served  the  people  and  they  slipped  him 
into  a  wrinkle  in  their  subconscious 
minds  and  forgot  him. 


Shocked  into  consciousness  by 
his  empty  chair,  they  say,  “My. 
that’s  too  bad!  We  can  never 
replace  him.  Wonderfully  clever 
man.  Think  of  it!  Fifteen 
thousand  dollars!” 

There  is  a  respect  in  their 
tones  for  the  Industrial  Expert 
that  was  never  there  for  the 
Normal  School  President.  T 
America’s  appreciation  a  purely 
commercial  one? 

The  Public  School  is  falling 
down! 

The  teacher,  who  after  all  is  a 
full-brainedhumanbeing,is  think¬ 
ing  on  these  things.  For  a 
generation,  he  has  accepted  the 
notion  that  he  was  a  part  of  the 
integral  life  of  this  nation;  that 
he  was  in  service  as  truly  as  the 
soldier  and  the  sailor;  that  on  his 
shoulders  rested  the  life  or  death 
of  a  great  people.  He  must  serve 
them  loyally,  faithfully,  even 
unto  death. 

Then  came  the  war.  The 
Government  said,  “You  are  not 
an  essential  industry.  You  may 
have  no  building  material.  Your 
supplies  must  be  curtailed.  As  I 
need  the  teachers.  I  shall  caL1 
upon  them  and  they  must  come.’ 

Somewhat  bewildered  but  loya 
to  their  profession  of  faith  in 
America  they  accepted  all  this 
“This  is  war.  We  must  do  even’ 
thing  to  help.  Afterward,  we  wil 
make  up  all  the  lost  time.  We  willge 
our  buildings,  supplies  will  come  again 
the  teachers  will  come  back.  It  will  b 
but  a  short  time.  We  will  work  th 
harder  to  even  things  up  when  we  hav 
ended  the  war.  We  will  sell  Libert. 
Bonds,  do  Bed  Cross  work,  lead  th 
drives  and  make  speeches  to  help  thing 
along.”  1  I 

The  school  became  the  center  fo 
Community  War  Work.  The  school 
work  sagged.  It  was  classed  as  ur 
essential.  A  teacher  did  more  for  h 
country  by  selling  bonds  and  followin 
up  allotments  than  by  teaching  tf 
children.  The  public  said  so  and  t! 
public  acted  so.  E 

The  Government  wanted  clerk 
Teachers  made  good  clerks.  Tt| 
Government  paid  more  for  clerks  th£ 
the  Boards  of  Education  paid  f< 
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In  one  day  twenty  thousand  children  were  sent  home 
in  one  city  alone — because  there  were  no  teachers. 
A  saving  in  upkeep  is  undermining  and  if  not  cor¬ 
rected  will  eventually  destroy  the  whole  structure 


teachers.  More  than  that,  the  people 
appreciated  the  war-worker.  Every 
where  the  uniform  brought  a  smile  of 
appreciation.  Clerks  did  not  have  to 
work  as  hard  as  teachers  and  they  were 
paid  more  and  commanded  greater 
respect.  Clerks  had  to  please  the  head 
of  a  department.  Teachers  had  to 
please  all  the  parents  and  all  the 
children  in  the  town.  Why  not  be  a 
clerk? 

Teachers  made  good  bond  salesmen. 
They  met  business  folk  and  enjoyed 
them.  They  discovered  that  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  the  great  business  world  was 
easily  acquired  by  a  teacher.  Handling 
bonds  was  easier  than  handling  chil¬ 
dren.  Selling  was  easier  than  teaching. 
Landing  a  customer  was  much  more 
exhilarating  than  giving  a  lesson.  One 
could  measure  his  success  or  failure 
almost  instantly  in  the  business  world. 
The  give  and  take  of  the  office  was  much 
more  interesting  than  the  routine  of  the 
class  room.  Why  not  sell  bonds? 

Teachers  made  fine  aides  for  disabled 
soldiers.  Many  of  them  traveled 
hundreds  of  miles  from  their  schools  for 
this  sendee.  Life  in  the  convalescent 
hospital  was  thrilling.  One  wore  the 
uniform  of  sendee  to  her  country. 
People  took  their  hats  off  to  the  girl  who 
wore  that  uniform.  They  never  noticed 
the  girl  who  taught  their  children. 

THE  work-a-day  world  was  big. 

quick,  breath-taking  to  the  teacher. 
One  got  real  money  for  interesting,  con¬ 
genial,  necessary  work — work  that 
people  approved  of  and  appreciated. 
Better  than  money,  more  thrilling  than 
work,  more  inspiring  than  service,  to  the 
teacher,  is  appreciation  and  approba¬ 
tion.  These  had  long  been  denied  to  her. 
The  Public  had  made  a  habit  of  her, 
forgotten  about  her. 

So  the  Public  Schools  were  falling 
down,  falling  down. 

The  teachers  did  not  return  to  them 
after  the  war  work  was  finished.  They 
sat  down  and  thought  it  all  over: 

‘‘They  tell  me  that  I  am  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  the  Nation. 


“Yet  they  pay  me  less  than  the 
least  of  the  workers! 

“They  tell  me  that  without  my 
work  the  Nation  must  perish. 

“Yet  they  classed  me  with  the  un¬ 
essential  workers! 

“They  tell  me  that  the  school 
house  is  the  heart  of  the  people. 

“Yet  the  school  house  I  teach  in  is 
on  a  barren  hillside.  It  is  beaten  by 
the  sun  in  summer  and  by  icy  winds 
in  winter.  It  has  not  been  painted 
in  twenty-five  years.  It  is  dirty. 
Everything  about  it  is  neglected  and 
forlorn !  This  office  building  I  work  in 
is  beautiful  inside  and  out.  It  is 
heated  and  lighted  and  ventilated. 


“rT~'HEY  tell  me  that  my  product, 
the  Youth  of  the  Nation.is  price¬ 
less.  It  is  the  immeasurable  treasure 


Those  who  notice  me  are  sorry  for  me. 

“I  am  going  to  forget  that  I  ever 
was  a  teacher.  Here  I  stay!” 

The  Public  Schools  are  falling  down! 
The  teacher  is  the  school  and  the 
teachers  are  leaving  in  a  steady  stream 
In  the  City  of  New  Yoik  one  day  in 
February,  six  hundred  classes  were  dis¬ 
missed  for  lack  of  teachers.  On  another 
day,  four  hundred  and  ninety-four 
teachers  were  doing  double  duty.  They 
were  teaching  the  classes  of  other 
teachers  as  well  as  their  own. 

Do  you  know  any  other  class  of 
workers  that  would  do  that?  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  teachers  to  stand  up  under 
such  a  strain. 

In  one  day  twenty  thousand  children 
were  sent  home  in  one  city  alone.  How 
many  were  sent  home  that  day  all  over 
the  United  States  of  America  because 


of  the  Nation. 

“Yet  they  have  turned  the  chil¬ 
dren  loose.  In  my  place,  they  hired 
a  cheaper  teacher.  She  had  no  train¬ 
ing  for  teaching,  she  has  no  appre¬ 
ciation  of  childhood.  Why  trust  her 
with  the  imeasurable  treasure  of 


there  were  no  teachers? 

The  Public  School  is  falling  down! 

Theodore  Roosevelt  said,  "If  yoi 
want  to  do  anything  permanent  for  th< 
average  man,  you  must  begin  before  h 
is  a  man.  The  chance  of  success  lies  ir 
working  with  the  boy.” 


the  Nation? 

“They  tell  me  that  I  am  a  Defender  TT  is  to-day  that  counts  with  th 
of  the  Faith  even  as  the  soldier  in  the  children.  It  is  the  teacher  that  is  i; 
army  and  the  sailor  in  the  navy.  the  classroom  to-day  that  counts.  Th 
“Yet  they  would  not  have  me  hr  notion  that  it  won’t  do  any  harm  t 
their  homes.  They  force  me  either  place  a  cheap  teacher  in  charge  of  th 
to  bring  my  whole  family  to  the  children  is  absurd  and  worse, 
town  where  I  serve  or  to  live  in  a  The  teacher  that  is  entering  th 
room  in  some  down-at-the-heel  hotel,  schools  to  replace  the  teacher  who  co- 
“Thev  salute  the  soldier  and  the  too  much  is  a  menace  to  your  boy  ar. 
sailor.  They  strike  medals  for  them,  girl  now,  to-day.  That  teacher 
make  elaborate  decorations  for  them,  going  to  stay  there  and  do  irreparab 
pay  them  the  final  honors  of  their  harm  to  your  children.  The  unt 
service  when  they  die.  teacher  is  not  a  temporary'  nuisanc 

“I  serve  my  country'  yet  I  do  not  She  is  a  permanent  disease, 
receive  even  these  poor  rewards.  Your  teacher  has  gone.  Lou  mu 

“As  a  business  worker  I  command  have  somebody.  The  children  must 
the  salary'  that  enables  me  to  live,  kept  off  the  streets.  This  woman  or  dm 
I  command  the  respect  of  myr  fellows,  isn’t  so  good  as  the  real  teacher 
I  am  of  those  who  carry'  the  business  course,  but  he’ll  do  for  the  present.  L< 
of  life  forward  to  the  great  to-morrow  place  the  teacher  in  the  school  and  yc 
of  the  Nation.  throw  the  matter  off  your  mind.  B’ 

“As  a  teacher  I  cannot  command  a  remember,  you  have  thrown  th 
decent  salary'.  I  am  forgotten  and  teacher  upon  the  fife  and  soul  of  yo 
neglected  by'  the  people  who  hire  me.  child.  It  is  to-day  that  counts  wi 
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that  child.  That  unfit  teacher  wall  mark 
him  for  life. 

The  Public  Schools  are  falling  down, 
falling  down,  but  the  Public  sleeps  on. 

A  mother  entered  the  office  of  the 
principal  of  one  of  the  schools  in  a  big 
city. 

“How  long  is  Miss  Patience  going  to 
be  absent?” 

“A  lifetime,”  said  the  weary  prin¬ 
cipal.  “A  lifetime.  Miss  Patience  has 
resigned  and  is  never  coming  back.” 

“But  my  goodness!  are  you  going  to 
put  Thomas  out  every  day  until  you  get 
a  substitute  who  may  not  materialize 
for  weeks?” 

“I  wish  I  could  hope  she  would 
materialize  in  weeks.  It  looks  more 
like  years.” 

“This  is  awful.  I  can’t  have  that 
rViilH  home  under  foot  all  the  time. 
Can’t  you  place  him  in  some  other 
teacher’s  class?  One  of  the  teachers 
that  are  here  every  day?” 

“No,  I  can  not.  The  other  classes  are 
full.” 

“No  room  even  for  one  little  bit  of 
a  boy?” 

“Not  even  for  a  sardine.  These 
classes  are  crowded  to  the  limit  now.” 

“Well,  couldn’t  you  teach  him  your¬ 
self?” 

“I’d  love  to.  After  what  I  have  been 
doing  these  past  few  months  teaching 
Thomas  would  come  as  a  great  relief. 
This  building  is  five  stories  high.  I’ve 
had  days  when  eighteen  of  the  teachers 
have  been  absent  at  once  and  nobody 
here  to  take  a  class.  I’ve  practically 
had  one  foot  in  the  basement  and  one  on 
the  roof  to  keep  this  place  moving  at 
all. 

“When  I  sent  th'  children  home  to 
allow  the  others  to  work,  you  mothers 
promptly  sent  them  back  to  school  to 
play.  They  swarmed  about  the  yards 
and  corridors  and  I  had  nobody  to  take 
care  of  them.  Eighteen  classes  without 
teachers  is  not  my  idea  of  a  good  time. 
I’m  sorry,  but  i"  shall  have  to  forego 
the  pleasure  of  teaching  Thomas  until 
I  get  a  little  more  assistance.” 

DURING  the  month  of  February 
one  of  the  largest  Federations  of 
Women’s  Clubs  held  a  general  meeting. 
Four  thousand  women  filled  the  hall. 
They  were  cultured,  educated  thought¬ 
ful  women  who  worked  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people. 


Angelo  Patri 

The  presiding  officer  rose  and  ad¬ 
dressed  the  meeting;  “Ladies:  There  is 
a  crisis  facing  the  schools  of  the  city. 
Teachers  have  resigned.  Many  are  ill. 
Others  are  leaving.  The  children  of  the 
city  are  sent  home  by  thousands  daily. 
Among  us  there  are  many  who  have  been 
teachers.  The  schools  must  have  teachers. 
They  offer  four  dollars  a  day  for  substi¬ 
tutes.  Will  any  woman  who  will  accept 
a  substitute’s  place,  please  rise?” 

Nobody  rose. 

The  Public  Schools  are  falling  down! 

Four  dollars  a  day  is  what  the 
washer-women  are  commanding.  Shall 
the  teacher  go  out  and  let  the  washer¬ 
woman  come  in? 


A  substitute  offered  her  services  to 
one  of  the  schools.  She  was  stout 
and  elderly.  Weight  had  flattened  out  her 
feet  and  robbed  her  of  outline.  “Crude, 
uncultured,  without  vision  and  appre¬ 
ciation,”  thought  the  principal.  Still 
she  was  armed  with  a  license  and  per¬ 
haps  she  was  better  than  she  looked. 
One  class  less  to  turn  loose  would  be  a 
blessing. 

She  was  assigned  to  a  class  of  little 
boys  whose  teacher  had  left  to  take  a 
position  with  a  publishing  house.  She 
had  been  a  fine  teacher.  The  little  boys 
had  liked  and  trusted  her. 

Shortly  after  the  installation  of  the 
substitute,  a  little  chap  opened  the 
door  of  the  principal’s  office  and  asked 
if  he  could  come  in. 

“What’s  the  matter,”  said  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  for  the  little  face  was  the  picture 
of  woe. 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  do.  My 
mother  sent  me  to  school.  She  said  I 
was  well  enough.  I  have  laryngitis 
and  I  have  to  cough  sometimes  and  the 
teacher  says  if  I  cough  again  she  will 
take  the  rule  to  me.  I’m  afraid  of  her.” 

“Better  go  home  to  mother  and  tell 
her  that  you  are  coughing.  She  will 
help  you.” 

Later,  the  principal  asked  the  sub¬ 
stitute  if  she  had  threatened  the  child. 
“Sure!  I  told  him  if  he  made  any 
more  noise  with  his  cough,  cough, 
coughing,  I’d  take  the  ruler  to  him." 

The  principal  decided  that  that  class 
would  be  better  off  at  home  until  he 
could  find  a  teacher. 

Somebody  steps  forward  and  says  in 
loud  tones,  “Can’t  get  teachers?  Non¬ 
sense.  You  can  get  all  the  teachers 
you  want  if  you  stop  this  silly 
nonsense  of  examining  for  them. 
“Give  any  intelligent  young  per¬ 
son  that  asks  for  it  a  certificate 
for  teaching  and  you  will  get  all 
you  want.” 

,  This,  in  the  face  of  the  facts 

that  there  are  already  in  the 
schools  of  the  country  over  one 
hundred  thousand  young  per¬ 
sons  teaching  without  any  pre¬ 
paration  whatever  for  that 
career.  This,  in  spite  of  the 
figures  that  show  a  steady  de¬ 
cline  in  the  number  of  rejections 
by  the  Examining  boards. 

Did  you  ever  have  to  eat  meals 
that  somebody  cooked  holding 
the  cook  book  in  front  of  them 
the  while?  How  you  longed  for 


the  real  cook  to  come  home! 

That  is  about  what  happens  in  the 
classrooms.  The  poor,  inexperienced 
person  that  tries  to  teach  a  class  does 
the  best  he  can.  He  does  just  about  as 
well  as  you  would  do  under  the  same 
circumstances. 

There  are  so  many  things  the  novice 
knows  that  are  not  true.  There  are  so 
many  that  he  doesn’t  know  that  are 
true.  So  many  things  turn  out  dif¬ 
ferently  from  what  he'  expected. 

One  did  not  know  that  little  children 
had  to  have  a  recess.  The  program,  to 
be  sure,  called  for  it.  But  it  was  such  a 
nuisance  to  take  them  to  the  yard  and 
bring  them  back  again.  The  things  that 
happened  in  that  room  would  better  be 
left  to  the  imagination. 

Another  thought  it  would  be  a  fine 
scheme  to  do  arithmetic  for  one  whole 
day,  reading  for  another  whole  day, 
geography  for  another  and  so  on  until 
she  finished  the  Course  of  Study.  She 
thought  that  she  would  finish  sooner 
that  way.  So  did  the  principal.  But 
it  would  be  the  children  that  were 
finished,  not  the  course  of  study. 

One  thought  that  if  a  small  boy 
challenged  her  to  chase  him,  she  should 
do  so.  There  were  eight  aisles  in  the 
room,  good  wide,  long  ones.  Some  of 
the  good  little  boys  left  their  seats  to 
help  her  chase  him  and  they  had  a 
merry  Marathon  until  the  principal 
heard  the  racket  and  the  race  ended. 

As  the  noise  in  the  room  mounted 
day  by  day  the  enthusiastic  disciple  of 
law  and  order  whacked  and  shouted  the 
louder.  The  riot  grew.  Soon  she 
whacked  the  disturbers  and  they  fought 
back.  That  ended  her  usefulness. 


ONE  lady  thought  that  a  ruler  was 
necessary  to  enforce  the  rules  of  the 
class  room.  With  every  order  she  gave, 
and  there  were  many,  she  struck  the 
desk  a  resounding  whack.  It  was  a 
perfectly  good  desk  but  she  soon  reduced 
it  to  splinters. 

One  unfortunate  thought  that  the 
way  to  the  small  child’s  heart  was 
through  his  covetousness  and  she  spent 
all  her  salary  in  bribes  of'different  sorts. 
The  bribes  were  useless,  the  young 
rascals  shamelessly  accepting  them  and 
feeling  under  no  obligations  whatever 
to  the  giver.  Their  contempt  and  the 
expense  of  the  method  brought  that 
resignation  very  soon.  ( Cont .  on  page  76) 
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GLIMPSES  OF  THE 


By  Lewis 

Our  Staff 

T”^\0  you  know  what  the  Red  Cross  is  do- 
ing  to-day?  Do  you  know  that  it  is 
devotingitselfin  numberless  ways  toward 
helpingto  workout  local  problems  in  many 
rural  districts,  villages,  towns  and  cities? 

Here  is  part  of  the  story  in  pictures 
fresh  from  the  scenes  of  endeavor,  illus¬ 
trating  howsomeof  the  different  branches 
are  using  their  war  experience  to  guide 
them  in  these  days  of  peace.  These 
pictures,  of  course,  give  only  slight 
glimpses  of  the  work,  for  the  Red 
Cross  in  its  local  community  aspect  is 
an  extremely  complex  affair.  Its  local 


In  the  upper  picture  is  a  nour¬ 
ishment  class  in  a  New  Jersey 
school.  All  pupils,  who  are  ten 
per  cent  or  more  below  normal 
weight,  have  a  lunch  of  cocoa 
and  sandwiches.  In  this  in¬ 
stance,  work  is  carried  on 
by  the  local  Civic  Association, 
whose  volunteers  visit  the  homes 
of  the  families  every  week  and 
teach  the  mothers  how  to  plan  jor 
their  families  better  and  more 
nourishing  food.  In  many 
places,  the  Red  Cross  is  co¬ 
operating  with  local  agencies 
and  promoting  such  activities 


AtCenter Moriches.  Long  Islan e 
Red  Cross  activities  are  carric 
on  in  the  community  house  ( cer 
ter  picture) ,  which  also  houses  th 
activities  of  the  Village  Improv. 
ment  Association  and  the  Civ 
League.  The  school  girls  go  oi 
to  the  recreation  room,  pie 
games,  read  and  dance  at  now 
after  school  and  at  other  tim 

Off  in  the  wilds  of  Long  Islan 
is  a  little  rural  school  {lou' 
picture).  The  teachers  wishi 
to  arrange  for  hot  lunches.  ■ 
the  Red  Cross  chipped  i 
bought  a  kerosene  stove  ar 
started  the  plan.  In  a  she 
time  the  sum  was  paid  bac 
and  now  the  Red  Cross  ac 
merely  in  an  advisory  capaci 


is 


NEW  RED 


CROSS 


The  first  steps  in  disaster 
relief  at  the  Hampton  chapter, 
Southampton,  Long  Island 
( upper  picture).  The  material 
is  gathered  and  held  in  a 
Loan  Closet  for  disaster 
emergencies  and  clothing  and 
other  supplies  are  given  out 
when  need  arises.  Part  oj 
a  sign  can  be  seen  in  the 
upper  corner,  reading:  "Cloth¬ 
ing  wanted  for  a  boy  of  7 
years:  girl,  8  years."  This 
picture  shows  the  way  in  which 
the  material  is  assembled  and 
prepared  for  instant  use. 


j-  class  in  home  nurs- 
]  g  and  care  of  the  sick, 
onkers  Branch  of  Ameri- 
m  Red  Cross  ( center 
I'.cture).  This  was  the 
rst  colored  class  to  graduate 
om  this  chapter  and  was  one 
the  best  classes  of  the  year. 

he  Employment  Service  of  the 
merican  Red  Cross  helps  to 
ace  ex-service  men  and  their 
milies  in  positions.  The 
alian  wants  to  be  a  chauffeur, 
he  unman  talking  to  him  is 
'■  charge  of  the  employment 
areau.  The  husband  and  wife 
1  the  background  want  to  get 
Ssitions  together  on  one  of  the 
dghboring  estates  so  that  they 
in  have  the  child  with  them 


m- 


activities  are  as  varied  as  America  itself. 
We  hardly  realized  this  ourselves  until 
we  asked  Mr.  Kine  to  go  out  and  get  us 
a  few  glimpses  of  what  the  Red  Cross 
is  doing.  He  studied  the  situation  for 
three  weeks  and  then  informed  us  that 
our  magazine  was  not  large  enough  to 
contain  even  half  of  the  list,  so  he  went 
:o  the  first  chapter  at  hand  and  this  is 
the  result. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  series 
)f  such  pictures  from  month  to  month 
is  he  goes  about  the  country  watch- 
ng  the  different  chapters  at  work. 
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Go  on  the  principle  that  the  other  driver  is  an  idiot  with  a  wabbly 
steering  gear.  The  worst  that  can  happen  to  you  is  a  surprise 


THE  GASOLINE  KNIGHT 


AS  the  winter  surrendered  to 
mild  breezes  and  drying 
roads,  it  became  evident  that 
one  more  kind  husband  and 
indulgent  father  had  caught  the  great 
American  malady.  Although  this 
disease  is  comparatively  new,  its 
symptoms  are  familiar.  Where  once 
it  numbered  its  victims  by  the  thous¬ 
ands;  now,  it  strikes  down  millions. 
It  is  most  infectious  in  the  spring; 
science  believes  that  the  germ  comes 
out  of  the  ground  with  the  frost  and 
attacks  constitutions  weakened  by 
months  of  indoor  life.  The  stricken 
one  gets  catalogues  by  fair  means  or 
foul  and  retires  to  some  secluded 
place,  denying  himself  to  callers  and 
neglecting  his  means  of  livelihood. 
He  is  often  discovered  studying  his 
check  book  and  figuring  upon  the 
backs  of  envelopes.  When  he  walks 
abroad  he  may  seem  perfectly  nor- 


By  Howard  Brubaker 


Drawings  by  Albert  Levering 


T_JAVE  YOU  the  Spring 
1  1  germ  of  car  buying? 
Then  you  must  meet  Hank 
Risley — Hank  who  could 
dive  deep  into  engines  and 
wrap  himself  around  ailing 
parts,  who  never  molested 
the  public  schools  but  who 
educated  himself  by  the 
touch  system.  Hank  will  tell 
you  things  you  never  thought 
of  about  driving  a  car 


mal  yet  suddenly  be  stricken  dumb  and 
motionless  at  the  sight  of  a  passing  auto¬ 
mobile.  The  odor  of  gasoline  seems  to 
have  a  fascination  for  him  and  he  fre¬ 
quently  follows  the  scent  into  garages 
and  enters  into  conversation  with  low, 
greasy-handed  characters  until  discov¬ 


ered  by  his  family  and  led  home  to 
dinner.  Gregory  Slayback  had  exhibited 
all  these  symptoms  and,  by  the  coming 
of  April,  had  reached  the  advanced  stage 
of  gloating  over  maps.  The  younger  half 
of  the  family,  Geraldine  and  Thaddeus, 
were  almost  openly  exultant,  for  now 


they  knew  that  father  would  neve 
be  cured. 

Once  the  great  decision  was  mad< 
— in  favor  of  a  Baby  Blitz — fathe 
became  his  normal,  intelligent,  log 
ical  self  and  showed  again  that  ped 
agogical  ability  which  had  made  hin 
at  forty  the  superintendent  of  th 
hlillbrook  schools.  It  was  clear  tha 
he  had  been  doing  some  seriou 
thinking  while  the  germ  was  gnav, 
ing  at  him. 

‘‘The  motor  car,”  he  said  to  hi 
assembled  family,  “has  long  sine 
ceased  to  be  a  rich  man’s  toy,  thank 
largely,  to  the  small  town  and  th 
farm.  Now,  I  expect  the  rural  di: 
tricts  to  take  the  lead  in  a  new  mov< 
ment.” 

With  the  best  of  intentions,  fath< 
had  never  been  able  to  separate  h 
professional  and  domestic  manner 
He  addressed  his  family  as  if  thej 
were  at  morning  exercises  in  tl 
Assembly  Hall. 

“The  time  has  come  when  the  mot< 
car  should  cease  to  be  an  adult’s  to 
From  a  mechanical  point  of  Hew,  bo; 
and  girls  who  are  big  and  strong  ex 
drive  cars  as  well  as  adults.  The  trout 
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Howard  Brubaker 


;  psychological;  youth  lacks  seasoning, 
he  instinct  for  caution  and  concentra- 
ion.  Once  we  can  overcome  this  diffi- 
ulty  by  training,  there  is  no  reason  why 
ou  children,  for  example,  should  not  be 
llowed  to  run  a  car.” 

A  murmur  of  appreciation  greeted 
his  thought. 

“I  am  going  to  hire  an  experienced 
ran  to  teach  us  to  drive  it,  and  it’s 
oing  to  be  a  thorough  job.” 

‘‘Hank  Risley?”  asked  Thad,  explos- 
/ely. 

“Yes,  Hank  would  do  very  well.  Then 
<’e  shall  work  out  some  definite  rules  and 
tick  to  them  literally.”  He  developed 
is  theme  further.  “The  driving  of  a 
rotor  car  is  a  privilege  but  also  a  re- 
ponsibility.  He  who  steps  upon  a  thirty 
lorse-power  engine  leaves  the  carefree 
'pirit  of  youth  behind.  One  who  person- 
lly  conducts  a  ton  or  more  of  metal 
long  a  highway  at  twenty-five  miles  an 
our  has  no  time  for  monkeyshines.  The 
jrotorist  exists  by  the  sufferance  of  the 
alking  classes;  if  they  let  him  live,  the 
ast  he  can  do  is  to  reciprocate.  The 
hterests  of  the  pedestrian  are  para- 
lount.  The  pedestrian!  May  he  ever 
e  right  but,  right  or  wrong,  the  pedes- 
ian!  This  is  a  treaty.  I  myself  agree 
r  it,  without  reservations.  How  about 
ou,  Thad?  Take  it  or  leave  it?” 

“I  agree,”  said  Thad,  with  the  serious¬ 
ness  that  the  occasion  seemed  to  demand, 
had  was  fifteen,  though  he  might  have 
assed  for  older  to  the  casual  eye,  es- 
ecially  since  his  recent  graduation  into 
>ng  trousers.  But  though  his  spindley 
ad  lengthening  legs  had  disappeared 
om  public  view,  his  heart  was  still 
aung.  He  had  been  in  the  high  school 
nee  the  previous  September  but  he  had 
ot  as  yet  set  the  academic  world  afire, 
had  was  dark  of  hair  and  skin,  a  good 
)lor,  his  sister  maintained,  for  one  who 
as  so  habitually  grimy. 

“Very  well,  we’ll  put  you  on  proba- 
on,”  said  father  after  an  impressive 
tuse.  “How  about  you,  Geraldine?” 
Gerry  was  happy  and  thrilled  and 
ore  than  a  little  scared.  Seventeen, 
tractive,  popular,  entirely  self-confi- 
“nt  in  the  world  of  parties,  amateur 
leatricals,  skatingand  Cicero’sorations, 
e  had  yet  an  abysmal  ignorance  on  the 
bject  of  machinery. 

"I’m  crazy  to  learn,”  she  said.  “I’ll 
y  very  hard.”  All  the  same  she  had  the 
tnicky  and  hopeless  feeling  of  looking 
to  a  strange  new  textbook. 

"And  now,”  father  ushered  in  hisgrand 
max  with  a  little  bow,  “mother!” 

But  mother,  in  the  deplorable  language 
at  Thad  and  Gerry  affected,  “spilled 
e  beans.”  The 
and  climax  was 
total  loss. 

“No!”  said 
other — one  of 
ose  placid,  sweet, 

If-effacing  moth¬ 
's  who  yet  some- 
■w  succeed  in  bossing  a  whole  estab- 
hment.  “No.  It  was  all  I  could  do 
learn  to  run  a  baby  carriage.  I’ll  be 
e  private  this  time.  Every  army  ought 
have  a  private.” 

“You  will  ride  with  us,  of  course?” 
;kcd  father  anxiously. 


’~THE  pedestrian — may  he 
ever  be  right  but,  right 
or  wrong— the  pedestrian! 


“Whenever  I  feel  that  I  can  do  so 
safely.” 

These  admirable  people  were  playing 
the  age-old  parental  game.  They  could 
not  have  done  better  if  the  scene  had 
been  rehearsed. 

“I  see,”  said  father.  “You  are  reserv¬ 
ing  yourself  as  a 
prize  for  efficient 
driving.” 

“I’m  the  prize 
package!  Anybody 
who  really  learns 

how  can  haul  me _ 

around.” 

So  the  machinery  of  commerce  and 
industry  was  cranked  up;  valuable  con¬ 
sideration  passed;  an  order  took  its  place 
in  line,  and  the  Slaybacks  made  a  garage 
— by  the  simple  device  of  putting  a  con¬ 
crete  floor  in  the  carriage  shed  of  the 
barn.  Thad  now  inhabited  that  edifice 
at  every  leisure  moment.  As  mother 
said,  “I  always  know  where  he  is  now.” 
He  made  a  work-bench  complete  with  a 
vise  and  the  family  tools,  collecting  about 
it  the  by-pro  ducts  of  years  of  mechanical 
endeavor;  the  essentials  of  a  wireless 
outfit  that  had  been  without  employ¬ 
ment  since  the  Government  had  ordered 
boy  operators  to  get  out  of  the  ether; 
the  works  of  an  old  clock;  a  set  of  baby 
carriage  wheels  that  had  passed  through 
numerous  incarnations;  simple  little 
treasures  in  copper  and  iron ;  wire  screws ; 
nuts;  odds  and  ends  of  hardware  that 


"THEY  shall  not  pass !”  is  a 
1  poor  motto  for  a  motorist 


had  been  shaken  off  passing  automobiles ; 
the  brass  hubcap  of  a  Ford;  a  cross  piece 
from  a  tire  chain;  a  sparkplug  that  had 
emitted  its  last  earthly  spark.  When  the 
resources  of  home  and  highway  had  been 
exhausted,  he  took  little  journeys  into 
the  domain  of  Hank  Risley,  bringing 
back  inside  information,  his  fingernails 
full  of  graphite  and  a  valve-lifting  tool 
that  was  all  right  except  that  it  was 
cracked.  Meanwhile  the  wheels  of  com¬ 
merce  and  industry  were  turning  slowly 
until  at  last  they  ground  out  an  impor¬ 
tant  rumor. 

Upon  a  certain  Saturday  morning  in 
May,  father  thought  it  necessary  to 
warn  everybody  to  go  about  his  duties 
as  usual;  probably  nothing  would  hap¬ 
pen  anyhow.  He  thereupon  seated  him¬ 
self  at  his  desk  and  gazed  out  the  study 
window.  Geraldine’s  work  seemed  to 
keep  her  near  the 
upper  front  eleva¬ 
tion;  mother  with 
unwonted  nerv¬ 
ousness  broke  a 
vase ;  and  Thad  sat 
upon  the  front 
steps  ,ost  ent  atious- 
ly  taking  the  morning  air,  and  tried  to 
pull  his  fingers  off  one  at  a  time.  Other¬ 
wise  everybody  went  about  his  duties 
as  usual. 

When  a  shining  miracle  of  beauty 
rolled  up  the  driveway,  a  motion  poem 
straight  from  the  Blitz  Manufacturing 


Company,  everybody  unnecessarily  in¬ 
formed  everybody  else  and  the  stricken 
Slaybacks  promptly  did  all  the  things 
that  people  ought  not  to  do  in  case  of 
fire.  Father  promptly  frowned  upon 
this  excitement,  commanded  people  to 
be  calm  and  himself  set  an  example  of 
dignity  and  re¬ 
straint  as  he 
strolled  out  to  in¬ 
spect  the  new  pos¬ 
session.  But  he 
was  never  able  to 
explain  why  he 
took  with  him  the 
framed  photograph  of  his  wife  which 
adorned  his  study  table! 

The  appointment  of  Henry  Risley  as 
guide,  philosopher  and  friend  to  the 
motoring  Slaybacks  was  an  excellent 
move;  one  could  not  have  found  a  man 
better  suited  to  this  task  in  a  Blitz  day’s 
journey.  When  automobiles  first  en¬ 
tered  the  world,  the  youthful  Hank  was 
doing  things  to  bicycles.  He  promptly 
transferred  his  affections  to  the  new  in¬ 
vention  and  grew  up  with  the  industry. 
Hank  owned  the  first  “horseless  car¬ 
riage”  seen  in  town,  a  one-lunger  which 
advanced  down  the  startled  street  by  a 
series  of  irregular  explosions  and  usually 
“died”  somewhere  between  Market 
Street  and  the  depot.  Hank’s  feet 
sticking  out  from  under  his  comic  ma¬ 
chine  had  been  one  of  Millbrook’s  best 
views. 

As  if  Nature  were  moulding  him  for 
the  part  he  was  to  play,  Hank  grew 
up  long  and  flexible;  he  could  dive  deep 
into  engines  and  wrap  himself  around 
ailing  parts.  After  passing  the  sixth 
grade,  Hank  had  never  molested  the 
public  schools;  thenceforth,  he  educated 
himself  by  the  touch  system.  He  could 
not  always  make  his  grammar  behave, 
but  he  could  make  an  internal  combus¬ 
tion  engine  eat  out  of  his  hand.  Thad 
admired  him  inordinately — his  knowl¬ 
edge,  his  strength,  his  dirty  arms — and 
wished  that  his  own  father,  whom  he 
loved  and  even  respected,  might  have 
adopted  a  noble  calling  like  Hank’s  in¬ 
stead  of  wasting  his  life  superintending 
schools. 

But  if  Thad  idolized  Hank,  the  account 
was  balanced,  for  the  repairman 
worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  “Pro¬ 
fessor”  Slayback  (everybody  called 
the  superintendent  “Professor”  except 
his  pupils  who,  of  course,  referred  to  him 
as  OP  Swayback!).  Hank  believed  that 
the  superintendent’s  head  was  packed 
with  wisdom  as  a  universal  joint  is  packed 
with  grease.  He  pointed  out  his  idol 
once  to  a  stranger  who  was  buying  gaso¬ 
line:  “That  man  can  talk  in  some  of  the 
foreignest  languages  there  are!” 

This  Hank,  admired  and  admiring, 
was  the  stork  who  delivered  the  Baby 
Blitz,  said  Baby  humming  a  contented 
tune  and  hitting  on  all  four  cylinders. 
Hank  liked  being  a  stork.  He  called  out 
jovially:  “Well,  here  we  are,  Professor, 
right  out  of  the  oven.  Do  we  put  her 
away  or  do  we  ride  her  a  little?” 

What  a  question! 

The  term,  Baby  Blitz,  does  not  imply 
anything  tiny  any  more  than  does  baby 
hippopotamus  or  Lesser  Antilles  or  minor 
Doet.  The  machine  was  simply  the 
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smaller  member  of  the  famous  Blitz 
family — a  cozy  runabout  seating  four  in 
close  harmony.  It  was  a  middle-sized  car 
built  for  average  families  with  medium 
purses,  and  if  all  the  incipient  drivers 
were  to  be  taken  out  for  a  lesson  at  once 
there  would  be  no  room  in  the  car  for 
mother — who  accepted  her  fate  with  a 
cheerfulness  that  wasalmost  unflattering. 

“Practice  by  all  means,”  she  said, 
“but  not  on  me!  When  her  family  is 
learning  to  drive,  a  woman’s  place  is 
in  the  home.” 

That  night,  father  confessed  to  her 
the  faith  that  was  in  him  as  illuminated 
by  the  day’s  experience:  “I  believe  we 
have  here  the  makings  of  an  interesting 
educational  experiment.” 

“Special  research  work  under  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hank?” 

Father  smiled  indulgently  and  went 
on. 

“It  will  teach  self-reliance,  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  judgment.  Of  course  the  instruc¬ 
tion  will  gradually  become  less  specific. 
We  can  take  away  the  props.  Thad 
shows  a  great  desire  to  learn  everything 
about  the  mechanics  of  the  thing.  In¬ 
cluding  the  mathematics /” 

“Maybe  we  can  sneak  some  mathe¬ 
matics  into  Thad  by  the  back  door.” 

“Exactly!  I’m  going  to  get  him  some 
easy  technical  books  for  encouragement. 
It’s  astonishing  what  a  boy  will  often 
get  out  of  a  book  that  bears  upon  some 
vital  interest.  They  both  know  how  to 
steer  automatically — Hank  says  that 
comes  from  bicycle  riding.  I  think  we 


might  encourage  a  little  competition  be¬ 
tween  them.  Thad  has  more  mechanical 
ability  but  Gerry  has  more  judgment.” 

“Thad’s  lost  what  little  reason  he  ever 
had,”  said  mother.  “He’s  taken  part 
of  the  car  to  bed  with  him.” 

“What  is  it?” 

Mother  measured  off  a  section  of  her 
forefinger. 

“Some  kind  of  thingumbob.  What  do 
I  know  about  machinery?” 

“The  switch-key,  I  fancy.  What  about 
Gerry?  Is  her  temperature  normal?” 

“Perfectly.  She’s  talking  about  a 


HTHE  motorist  exists  by 
1  permission  of  the  walk¬ 
ing  classes.  If  they  let 
him  live,  the  least  he  can 
do  is  to  reciprocate! 


motoring  costume  already — including  a 
streamline  cloak,  whatever  that  is.” 

In  a  week  of  after-school  and  Satur¬ 
day  lessons,  the  rising  young  motorists 
had  mastered  the  mysteries  of  the  steer¬ 
ing  wheel,  clutch,  gear,  and  brakes. 
They  no  longer  threatened  innocent  tele¬ 
phone  poles  or  stalled  their  engine  or 
caused  shrieks  of  anguish  while  shifting 
gears.  Since  the  first  day  Hank  had  not 
driven  the  car,  but  had  sat  in  the  other 
front  seat,  shedding  advice  freely  and 
holding  himself  in  readiness  to  avert 
disaster. 


“Now,  I  think  you'll  do,”  he  said  a 
the  close  of  a  Friday  afternoon  lessoi 
“All  the  rest  will  come  with  practice.' 

Father  was  in  complete  preparedne: 
for  this  announcement. 

“Then  this  is  a  good  place  to  begii 
Now  that  we  have  learned  to  drive,  v 
must  learn  to  drive  safely.  Some  peop 
spend  their  money  for  accident  insu 
ance.  I’d  rather  invest  my  money 
you.  You’re  the  best  accident  insuran- 
I  know  of.” 

“Here’s  where  I  take  the  bread  out 
a  poor  insurance  company’s  mouth 
said  Hank. 

“Now  I  want  you  to  hammer  it  in 
us  for  all  it  is  worth,  the  whole  busine: 
You’re  to  be  in  complete  authority.  T 
captain  of  the  ship  is  the  boss  wheth 
the  owner  is  aboard  or  not.” 

“If  everybody ’d  learn  to  drive  li 
that,  we’d  all  be  better  off” — a  whii 
sical  smile  came  to  Hank’s  face — “< 
cept  us  repairmen.” 

In  entering  upon  the  new  phase  of ) 
duties  on  Saturday  morning  Hank  ag; 
took  the  wheel. 

“I’ll  take  Thad  for  my  sidekick,” 
said,  indicating  the  adjoining  front  se 
“We’ll  do  everything  all  proper  and  si 
a  little  chatter  as  we  go.” 

“Illustrating  precept  by  exampl 
said  father. 

“That’s  highbrow  for  it.  Now  w  1 
slow  down  and  hug  the  rail  on  this  tu  • 
in  case  the  other  fellow  should  take  >  > 
much  of  the  road.” 

“He’d  have  no  right  to  do  that,”  s  I 
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Give  a  child  and  a  chicken  time  to  make  up  their  minds.  They 
are  fine  crecturcs  in  their  ways  but  slow  on  the  pickup 


he  sidekick. 

“We’d  better  have  our  rights  crumpled 
ip  than  our  mudguard.  How’s  this, 
professor,  for  a  whatcha-call-it — pre- 
ept?  Go  on  the  principle  that  the  other 
ellow  is  an  idiot  with  a  wobbly  steering 
ear.  Then  the  worst  that  can  happen 
o  you  is  a  little  pleasant  surprise.” 

Father  agreed  that  this  was  a  perfectly 
ood  precept.  They  took  the  turn  of  the 
oad  without  passing  any  other  driver, 
ane  or  idiotic,  but  they  at  once  over- 
ook  a  wagon  and  the  slow  speed  came 
n  handy  for  passing  it.  There  was  a 
traight  clear  road  ahead  then  and  Hank 
tepped  on  the  accelerator.  He  also 
pilled  some  chatter  on  the  subject  of 
ipeed. 

“Of  course  speed  laws  have  a  lot  of 
bolishness  in  them.  Fifteen  miles  an 
our  down  at  Market  and  Main  is  more 
jangerous  than  forty  out  here  on  the 
urnpike.  Just  the  same,  you’d  better 
eep  an  eye  on  the  speedometer  and  be 
our  own  cop.  I  know  a  guy  who  spends 
bout  half  his  time  in  police  court  for 
ast  driving.  Counting  in  the  time 
asted,  I  figure  that  his  average  speed 
;  about  the  same  as  that  five-ton  truck 
tying  to  climb  up  hill.” 

Upon  catching  up  with  that  ponderous 
jehicle,  Hank  shifted  into  second  and 
railed  behind  at  a  safe  distance. 

“We  can’t  pass  it  because  wre  don’t 
now  what  may  be  coming  over  the  top 
if  the  hill.  A  hill’s  the  same  as  any 
ther  kind  of  a  curve.  You  don’t  always 
jnow  what’s  ahead  of  a  big  thing  like 


that,  anyhow,  to  keep  you  from  slipping 
back  to  the  right,  or  what’s  behind  you 
to  come  buttin’  in.  And  if  the  road  is 
wTet  or  rough,  it’s  all  the  worse.  There 
are  about  forty-seven  things  to  think  of 
before  you  try  to  pass  the  car  ahead.  If 
you  forget  one  of  them  you  may  find 
yourself  all  speeded  up  with  no  place 
to  go.” 

Hank  refreshed  himself  with  a  pause. 

“See  there,  you  might  think  I  ordered 
it.”  Over  the  brow  of  the  bill  came  a 
passenger  car  at  full  speed.”  “We’d 
have  made  it  by  a  tight  squeeze  but  I’d 


TF  you  beat  a  train  over 
1  a  crossing  you  save  ten 
seconds  to  waste  some 
other  way.  You  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  lose  but  your  life 


have  been  shown  up  as  a  bum  driver. 
And  if  that  old  mudscow  had  decided 
to  shake  another  three  miles  an  hour 
out  of  its  system  at  that  moment  we 
might  have  been  pocketed.  Then,  good 
night!  Baby  Blitz.” 

After  they  had  passed  the  hilltop,  also 
the  “mudscow,”  Hank  resumed: 

“That’s  another  thing,  if  a  fellow  wants 
to  pass  you  from  behind,  let  him.  Don’t 
race  him.” 

“They  shall  not  pass”  is  a  poor  motto 
for  a  driver,”  said  father,  helpfully. 

“Or  a  school  teacher,”  added  Gerry. 


“Speaking  of  schools,”  said  Hank, 
“here  is  where  we  slowdown  to  fifteen.” 

“No  use,  it’s  Saturday,”  said  Thad. 

“Slowing  down  on  Saturday  is  very 
good  practice  for  Thursday.” 

Here  father  unloosed  another  of  his 
favorite  theories,  the  consolidation  of 
rural  schools:  “The  motor  car  is  going 
to  abolish  the  little  red  schoolhouse  some 
day.” 

“Meanwhile,”  said  Hank  with  ready 
repartee,  “it  won’t  be  necessary  to 
abolish  the  school  children.” 

The  Baby  Blitz  started  to  speed  up 
again  but  changed  its  plans  on  account 
of  a  hen. 

“Give  a  chicken  and  a  child  plenty  of 
time  to  make  up  their  minds,”  said  the 
oracle.  “They  are  fine  creatures  in  their 
way  but  slow  on  the  pickup.” 

Thus  Hank  went  on,  slowly  and  care¬ 
fully  weaving  his  fabric  with  threads  of 
sound  advice  and  appropriate  action. 
Thad  looked  upon  him  with  something 
like  reverence;  it  was  clear  that  he  had 
elected  Hank  the  captain  of  his  soul. 
Gerry  drank  in  his  gospel  eagerly  and 
father  reflected  that  a  splendid  teacher 
had  been  ruined  when  this  man  went  in 
for  repairing  automobiles,  for  Hank  had 
the  rare  faculty  of  making  information 
stick  to  smooth  young  minds.  The  in¬ 
structor  touched  upon  a  great  variety  of 
subjects;  signaling  with  the  hand;  slow¬ 
ing  up  for  intersecting  roads  and  for  any¬ 
thing  that  might  harbor  a  hidden 
pedestrian;  the  proper  treatment  of 
bicyclists;  of  children  playing  ball;  of 
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loads  of  hay;  moving  vans;  barking  dogs; 
narrow  bridges;  motorcycles;  policemen 
and  all  other  public  nuisances.  Also 
grade  crossings — but  there  was  a  special 
chapter  on  grade  crossings! 

“Here’s  where  we  stop  and  think 
things  over,”  said  Hank  as  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  unguarded  track  of  the 
railroad.  As  there  was  no  sight  or  sound 
of  a  train  the  Baby  Blitz  toddled  safely 
across  the  track. 

“These  grade  crossings  ought  to  be 
done  away  with,”  said  father. 

“They  will  be  some  day — personally 
I  want  to  live  to  see  the  time — that’s 
why  I  always  come  to  a  stop,  or  nearly 
so.  Of  course,  you  can  make  a  dash  for 
it  and  probably  win.  If  you  beat  a 
passenger  train  over  a  grade  crossing 
you  will  save  ten  good  seconds  to  waste 
in  some  other  way;  you  have  nothing  to 
lose  but  your  life.  Or  you  might  have 
all  the  time  in  the  world  and  then  stall 
your  engine  on  the  track.” 

“An  experienced  driver  doesn’t  stall 
his  engine!”  Thad  handed  this  down 
like  a  court  decision. 

But  Hank  was  a  constant  reader  of 
motor  periodicals  and  was  fortified  with 
l  statistics. 

“Thirty  experienced  drivers  stalled 
their  engines  on  railroad  tracks  last  year. 
\  motor  car  doesn’t  care  any  more  about 
i  ts  life  than  a  hen.  It  will  run  a  long  way 
j  or  the  chance  to  die  on  a  railroad  track, 
it  will  break  through  gates  if  necessary. 
They’ve  even  been  known  to  choose  that 
spot  to  run  out  of  gas.” 

On  the  way  'home  the  instructor  had 
another  good  chance  to  point  a  moral 
when  they  encountered  a  fellow  motorist 
displaying  his  tire  troubles  on  a  curve  of 


the  road.  Hank  had  to  crawl  around 
this  obstructionist  with  great  caution, 
spilling,  meanwhile, the  followingchatter: 

“Always  hunt  a  good  place  to  change 
your  tire;  otherwise  you  may  have  to 
change  more  than  a  tire.  Better  run  her 
flat  for  a  few  yards  than  give  up  motoring 
entirely.”  The  tire  changer  got  this  part 
of  the  lecture  free. 

“Do  you  always  follow  these  rules 
when  you  are  driving  your  own  car?” 
asked  Thad. 

“Don’t  talk  to  the  motorman,”  was 
Hank’s  reply.  “That’s  another  rule.” 

That  night  at  dinner  the  talk  was  all 
of  life  awheel;  of  gears;  speed  and  pick¬ 
up  ;  until  mother  gently  applied  the  brake. 

“I  still  belong  to  the  walking  class. 


who  personally  conducts 
a  ton  of  metal  along  a 
highway  at  2  5  miles  an  hour, 
has  no  time  for  monkeyshines 


It  would  be  more  polite  to  talk  about 
something  I  can  understand.  Feet,  for 
example.  Now  personally  I  have  the 
greatest  admiration  for  the  human  foot.” 

“Mother’s  simple  tastes!  ”  Gerry 
giggled. 

But  if  it  was  hard  for  the  other  two 
fanatics  to  keep  off  the  subject,  for  Thad 
it  was  next  to  impossible.  He  tucked 
the  Baby  Blitz  into  its  bed  at  night  and 
got  up  early  to  see  how  it  had  slept ;  he 
kept  it  cleaned  and  polished  and  went 
about  tightening  everything  in  sight. 
He  racked  his  brains  for  new  places  to 


oil.  He  wanted  to  clean  the  carbon 
out  of  the  cylinders  before  the  carbon 
had  time  to  collect  in  them.  He  removed 
tires  and  changed  them  around  in  a  mad 
effort  to  establish  a  new  speed  record 
and  he  put  on  chains  every  time  the  sun 
went  behind  a  cloud.  He  brooded  over 
the  brakes  and  steering  gear;  he  took 
the  spark,  plug  to  his  room  at  night  tc 
clean  it  when  he  might  have  been  bettei 
occupied  with  geometry.  Once  a  vita 
organ  of  the  commutator  spent  the  nigh’ 
with  Thad.  Any  auto  thief  who  had  de¬ 
signs  upon  the  Baby  Blitz  would  hav< 
done  well  to  come  with  a  good  supply  0 
spare  parts. 

“He’s  keeping  elaborate  records  or 
gasoline,  oil  and  tires,”  said  father  on- 
night,  in  defense  of  his  theory  that  mo 
toring  is  a  liberal  education.  “He  ha 
learned  a  lot  of  computations  on  strok 
and  bore  and  piston  displacement.  He' 
read  two  books  to  pieces  and  he  ha 
studied  all  the  maps  in  the  guide  book. 

“If  he  knew  that  the  guide  book  wa 
geography,  he’d  be  very  angry,”  mothc 
chuckled.  “How  is  he  doing  about  th 
driving?” 

“Not  so  well  as  you  might  expect.  H 
knows  too  much  to  follow  advice.  It 
like  learning  to  play  golf.  Out  at  th 
club,  Mac  says  that  he’d  rather  teach 
greenhorn  than  a  fellow  who  knows  ho1 
to  play  a  little.  What  little  he  know 
is  sure  to  be  wrong.” 

“How  about  Gerry?” 

“Gerry’s  trouble  is  the  other  way- 
she’s  a  little  lacking  in  confidence.  She’ 
probably  arrive  first,  though,  at  th 
driving  stage.  But  Thad  knows  moi 
about  the  insides  of  the  critter  than  sk 
will  ever  know.  To  Gerry,  the  engine 
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There  are  forty-seven  things  to  think  of.  If  you  forget  one, 
you  may  find  yourself  all  speeded  up  with  no  place  to  go 


simply  a  necessary  evil — something  com¬ 
plicated  and  greasy.” 

“When  I  go  out  to  take  the  air,”  said 
mother,  “I’ll  have  Gerry  for  chauffeur 
(and  Thad  for  mechanic.” 

It  was  surprising  how  the  two  youthful 
Slaybacks  could  show  such  different  re¬ 
actions  to  the  same  Baby  Blitz.  Gerry’s 
ideal  was  a  limousine  with  herself  inside 
illustrating  “what  the  well-dressed  mo¬ 
torist  will  wear.”  Thad’s  soul  panted 
for  a  stripped  chassis  so  that  he  could 
'see  the  wheels  go  round.  He  envied  the 
drivers  coming  through  on  road  tests 
from  a  nearby  factory,  seated  on  pine 
boxes  and  looking  very,  very  mechanical. 
He  wore  several  holes  in  his  mind  trying 
(to  invent  an  electrical  device  that  would 
t  mbarass  a  would-be  burglar  but  would 
not  hurt  members  of  the  immediate 
family,  a  sort  of  electrical  watchdog.  He 
also  had  a  firm  conviction  that  he  could 
take  the  doors  off  the  car  and  put  them 
'back  properly  but  a  tyrannical  parent 
jrefused  to  allow  this  theory  to  be  tested. 

Thad  wanted  to  buy  an  outfit  and 
‘take  in”  vulcanizing,  but  he  never  had 
money  enough  at  one  time  because  he 
was  always  buying  desirable  little 
wrenches  with  which  to  tighten  newly- 
discovered  nuts.  He  was  now  habitually 
lumpy  in  contour  and  walked  with  a 
pleasing  brassy  sound  as  of  tire-gauges, 
valve-parts,  spark  plugs  and  keys  jang- 
ing  together.  Here  and  there  a  cotter 
pin  stuck  out  of  him,  menacing  his  re¬ 
lations.  When  he  decanted  himself  a 
greasy  flood  of  steel-bearing  balls,  from 
Hank’s  junk  box,  rolled  out  upon  the 
^loor. 

But,  although  Gerry  ridiculed  her 
brother’s  infatuation  as  a  case  of  “wheels 


in  the  head”;  though  she  commonly 
averted  her  face  from  him  as  if  he  were 
slightly  unsanitary;  it  was  she  who  con¬ 
stantly  outpointed  him  in  driving. 

“A  person  doesn’t  have  to  be  greasy 
clear  up  to  the  eyebrows  to  run  a  car 
successfully,”  she  told  her  brother. 

“Miss  Slayback  is  a  good  driver,”  said 
Hank  in  a  kind  of  farewell  address.  “She 
could  go  it  alone  right  now.” 

“What  would  she  do  if  she  had  a 
puncture?”  asked  the  scornful  Thad. 

“I’d  shriek  for  help,”  said  Gerry. 

“And  I'll  bet  you’d  get  it,”  said  the 
gallant  Hank. 

In  time,  the  Slaybacks  went  forth  in 
a  family  party  with  the  neophytes  taking 
turns  at  the  wheel,  but  neither  Gerry 


I__IE  couldn’thelpthesmash- 
1  up,  but  he  could  have 
helped  passing  at  high  speed 
in  a  thickly  settled  district 


nor  Thad  was  as  yet  allowed  to  take  out 
the  car  alone.  Thad  felt  this  injustice 
keenly,  yet  he  would  continue  to  forget 
the  rules  and  was  constantly  being  re¬ 
duced  to  the  ranks  for  transgressions. 

“Lon  Miller  drives  their  car  all  the 
time!”  he  complained.  “He’s  no  older 
than  I  am  and  he  doesn’t  know  as  much 
about  a  machine.” 

“Mr.  Miller  is  not  a  public  servant,” 
was  father’s  reply.  “He  can  live  his 
own  life.  If  Lon  has  a  smashup  they 
can  afford  a  new  car;  not  that  I  am 
defending  him  for  letting  Lon  drive. 


The  boy  is  pretty  reckless.” 

And  sure  enough,  Lon’s  recklessness 
did  come  home  to  roost  one  day  in  a 
mixup  which  involved  a  Polish  laborer, 
a  two-horse  farm  wagon  and.  the  high- 
powered  Miller  car.  The  pedestrian  es¬ 
caped  injury  but  the  farm  outfit  suffered 
and  the  Miller  car  would  never  be  the 
same  again.  Lon  was  believed  to  have 
got  off  easy  with  a  bad  cut  from  the 
windshield.  His  father  suffered  con¬ 
siderable  financial  damage  and,  what 
hurt  him  more,  the  loss  of  his  license  for 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

“It  was  that  Polish  fellow’s  fault,” 
said  Thad  as  the  matter  was  up  for 
dinnertime  discussion.”  He  stopped 
square  in  front  of  the  car  and  Lon — ” 

“You’re  forgetting  the  code,”  said 
father.  “Think  again.  Now,  whose 
fault  was  it?” 

“But  how  could  Lon  help  it?” 

“He  couldn’t  help  the  smashup  but 
he  could  have  helped  passing  a  wagon 
at  high  speed  in  a  thickly  settled  district 
and  without  sounding  his  horn.  He  was 
violating  the  most  fundamental  of  all 
rules — go  cautiously  past  anything  that 
hides  part  of  the  road.  Until  you  learn 
that  you  may  not  drive  alone.  By  the 
way,  I  have  been  having  a  talk  with 
Rod  Bulkley,  the  constable.  I  told  him 
about  our  course  of  training  and  prom¬ 
ised  that  you  children  would  not  run 
the  car  until  I  was  personally  satisfied 
that  you  were  able  to  drive  it.  I  think 
Bulkley  appreciates  our  efforts  for  safety. 
Of  course,  nobody  under  eighteen  is 
allowed  a  driver’s  license  or  is  permitted 
to  run  a  car  alone. 

Rod  Bulkley,  in  addition  to  being 
constable  and  ( Continued  on  Page  66} 


Wallace  Craig  Smith,  leader 
and  organizer  of  the  Saginaw 
idea.  The  Club  Room  where 
the  service  man  is  welcome 


WHY  NOT  DO 
AS  S  A  G I N  A W 
DOES? 

By  Clare  Tree  Major 


JUST  folks,  working  together  to 
make  the  other  fellow  a  little 
healthier,  a  little  happier,  and 
a  little  better  fitted  to  meet 
life’s  problems.”  That  is  how 
Wallace  Craig  Smith,  chairman  of  one 
of  the  most  efficient  Red  Cross  chapters 
in  the  United  States,  describes  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  band  of  trained  leaders  and 
volunteers  in  the  City  of  Saginaw, 
Michigan.  They  are  regarded  as,  “just 
folks”  by  the  people  of  Saginaw  County, 
folks  to  whom  they  can  take  their 
troubles,  or  offer  their  little  contribu¬ 


tions  of  service.  To  be  “just  folks” — 
kindly,  helpful,  practical  and  efficient, 
is  the  keynote  of  the  splendid  work  that 
is  being  accomplished  by  this  unusual 
organization. 

The  Red  Cross  has  but  one  home 
in  Saginaw.  Mindful  of  lost  time  in 
other  cities,  the  chance  visitor  care¬ 
fully  explains  to  the  taxi  driver,  “Please 
take  me  to  Red  Cross  Chapter  head¬ 
quarters;  not  the  Home  Service,  not 
the  Health  Centre,  but  the  Chapter 
headquarters.”  The  man  looks  puz¬ 
zled  for  a  moment,  then  savs,  “There 


ain’t  but  one  Red  Cross  here;  it’s  in 
the  Armory.”  Armory?  Then  it  must 
be  Home  Service!  But  you  decide  to 
drive  there  anyway,  since  at  least  they 
can  tell  you  where  to  find  the  Chapter 
office.  You  alight  at  the  Armory,  feel 
distinctly  comforted  at  the  sight  of 
the  big  Red  Cross  flag  over  the  doorway, 
and  go  up  the  broad  stairs  to  the  first 
floor.  There,  if  you  are  an  idealist,  you 
stand  stock  still  and  refuse  to  believe 
ymur  eyes.  A  Red  Cross  Chapter  going 
full  blast  and  all  under  one  roof!  To 
convince  yourself  that  you  are  not 
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dreaming  you  make  a  tour  of  the 
spacious  floor.  To  your  right  is  a  door- 
ivay  marked  “ Dietitian ,”  another  is 
narked,  “ Visiting  Housekeeper ,”  a  step 
:akes  you  past  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment,  and  a  few  more  bring  you  to  a 
doorway  with  the  sign,  “Clinic.”  The 
rig  carpeted  waiting  room  looks  so 
nviting  that  you  decide  to  enter  here, 
;o  you  walk  past  the  neat  desks  and 
.omfortable  chairs  to  the  other  end  of 
he  room,  to  see  what  the  two  doors  you 
lotice  there  may  disclose.  First,  you 
ook  into  the  one  on  the  right  and  find 
, 'ourself  face  to  face  with  an  efficient 
ooking,  white-gowned  nurse.  She 
■milingly  invites  you  into  her  domain 
md  you  hesitatingly  step  into  a  perfectly- 
ippointed,  gleamingly-white  enamel  and 
lickel  surgical  room,  whose  well-stocked 
•ases  of  instruments  and  pungent 
>dor  of  disinfectants  seem  far  away 
rom  their  usual  setting — a  modern 
lospital. 

The  nurse  explains  to  you  that  this 
s  the  City  Clinic — given  house-room 
nd  a  nurse  by  the  Red  Cross — where 
11  persons  who  handle  the  food  supply 
f  Saginaw  must  come  every  six  months 
jar  examination  •  for  communicable 
isease.  No  person  is  permitted  to 
ork  in  any  industry  affecting  in  the 
lightest  degree  the  food  of  the  people 
fithout  a  card  from  this  clinic.  In 
his  way,  Saginaw  intends  to  build  up 
he  health  of  her  people.  Listening  to 
jhe  bright  faced  nurse  and  noting  the 
fficiency  of  her  equipment,  you  know 
hat  the  effort  will  be  successful. 

The  door  to  the  left  opens  into  another 
pacious  room,  which  contains  the  desk 
if  the  City’s  social  welfare  worker.  By 
jxtending  the  hospitality  of  office 
Iccommodation  to  this  official.  The 
hapter  co-operates  in  social  relief  work, 
nd  there  is  no  duplication  of  effort, 
our  sense  of  the  far-sightedness  of 
uch  a  policy  reminds  you  that  you  have 
ot  yet  met  the  man  responsible  for 
bis  interesting  organization,  and  you 
urry  out  to  continue  your 
ur  of  inspection. 

Next  to  the  clinic,  you 
ass  a  door  marked,  “ Store 
’oom”  and  you  have  visions 
f  neat  closets  filled  with 
rst  aid  supplies  and  all  the 
ther  equipment  which 
fight  be  needed  at  any 
me  to  take  care  of  a 
ossible  local  catastrophe, 
ast  the  broad  stairs  and 
n  the  other  side  of  the  hall 
ou  pause  again.  On  the 
all  outside  the  first  door 
a  blackboard,  on  which  is 
nnounced  a  meeting  of  the 
merican  Legion  and 
nother  of  the  Sanitary 
orps.  Through  the  glass 
oor,  you  see  a  large  room, 

.tractively  carpeted,  fur- 
ished  with  a  big  library 
ible  covered  with  maga- 
nes,  a  player  piano,  and  a 
ealth  of  comfortable  chairs 
aced  just  where  they 
ill  be  most  appreciated, 
t  the  end  of  the  room  is 
ie  desk  of  the  worker 


whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  visitors 
are  taken  care  of  and  their  needs  at¬ 
tended  to.  It  is  all  so  homey  and  com¬ 
fortable  that  you  look  for  some  sign  to 
tell  you  more  about  it  and  you  find  it 
above  the  door,  “Soldiers  and  Sailors 
Club  Room.”  Now,  your  pulses  begin 
to  leap  indeed.  Here  is  no  bare,  uncom¬ 
fortable  room  where  only  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  come  to  tell  their  stories  and  ask 
for  aid.  This  is  the  service  man’s  room, 
where  he  may  drop  in  to  exchange  yarns 
of  the  old  days  wfith  his  buddies,  where 
the  man  still  in  uniform  may  spend  an 
idle  hour,  where  the  spirit  born  in  the 
great  struggle  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  may  grow  into  a  new  and  better 
ideal  of  brotherhood. 

Opening  into  the  club  room  is  the 
Home  Service  Department,  with  its 
corps  of  workers,  and  further  along  the 
hall  you  find,  at  last,  the  office  of  the 
author  of  this  practical  demonstration 
of  inspired  idealism,'  the  Chairman  of 
Saginaw  Red  Cross  Chapter. 

WALLACE  CRAIG  SMITH  is  a  busy 
man  and  like  most  men  who  really 
do  things,  a  very  modest  one.  He  isn’t 
interested  in  talking  about  himself  or, 
to  any  great  extent,  about  his  co¬ 
workers.  It  is  only  wrhen  you  talk  of  the 
work;  of  the  things  Saginaw  chapter  is 
doing  and  hopes  to  do  for  the  people  of 
Saginaw  county;  that  you  glimpse  the 
strength  of  the  man.  He  will  quietly 
outline  for  you  a  plan  of  welfare  and 
health  work  so  complete  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  that  it  almost  takes  away  your 
breath.  He  tells  you  that  Saginaw 
Chapter  employs  seven  visiting  trained 
nurses,  whose  first  duty  was  to  care  for 
the  families  of  service  men,  but  whose 
work  was  soon  extended  to  take  in 
needy  cases  of  illness  among  civilians 
and,  in  addition,  the  nursing  director 
now  holds  classes  in  home  nursing  and 
the  proper  feeding  of  the  sick.  He  tells 
you  it  is  his  hope  and  plan  to  place  a 
visiting  nurse  at  even,'  point  in  the  rural 


districts  where  she  is  needed,  a  nurse 
who  will  live  with  the  people,  minis¬ 
tering  to  their  needs,  and  making  her 
office  a  health  and  teaching  center  for 
the  community.  Already,  one  such 
center  has  been  established  in  Chesan- 
ing,  a  village  from  which  the  nurse  can 
conveniently  reach  the  rural  schools  and 
the  people  of  the  surrounding  territory. 
As  more  nurses  are  secured  they  will  be 
placed  at  other  convenient  points. 

Mr.  Smith  believes  in  the  trained, 
paid  worker.  Every  department  of  wel¬ 
fare  work  in  the  Chapter  is  under  such 
direction.  Even  the  volunteer  must 
submit  to  a  course  of  training  if  she 
wrould  do  efficient  work.  To  use  bis 
own  words,  “The  service  must  be 
intelligent.  Something  more  than  a  kind 
heart  and  good  intentions  are  required 
for  a  successful  social  worker.  A  little 
well-meant  bungling  at  a  critical  point 
may  wreck  a  family  or  ruin  a  life.”  So 
he  sends  on  his  errands  of  mercy,  people 
he  can  trust  to  be  tactful,  human  and 
Understanding,  as  well  as  practical. 

“It  isn’t  always  money  that  people 
need,”  he  explains.  “We  seldom  give 
material  relief.  That  is  the  work  pri¬ 
marily  of  the  Associated  Charities. 
Mostly  it  is  just  the  sort  of  helping  hand 
that  only  the  Red  Cross  can  give;  the 
idea  that  somebody  knows  and  cares; 
that  somebody  is  standing  by  to  see 
that  a  man  makes  good.”  Then  he 
will  perhaps  tell  of  a  case  like  this.  A 
sugar  beet  factory  outside  Saginaw 
brought  from  Detroit  a  man  who  had  a 
family  of  twelve  children.  The  man 
expected  the  work  to  be  permanent  but 
when  the  summer  was  over  he  was  dis¬ 
charged.  At  about  the  same  time,  Red 
Cross  attention  was  called  to  the  need  of 
the  mother,  who  was  sick,  and  a  nurse 
was  sent  to  care  for  her.  It  was  too  late, 
however,  and  the  mother  died.  The 
case  was  taken  up  by  the  civilian  relief 
department  and  a  successful  effort 
was  made  to  interest  the  man’s  late 
employer.  He  agreed  to  move  the 
family  into  Saginaw,  where 
the  man  might  find  work, 
and  in  addition  paid  a 
bonus  of  $25.00  to  start 
the  family  in  its  new  home. 
The  man  was  a  good  worker 
and  a  position  was  found 
for  him.  The  visiting  house¬ 
keeper  went  each  day  to  the 
home;  taught  the  fifteen 
year  old  girl,  who  was  now 
the  home-maker,  just  how 
to  shop,  what  foods  were 
most  necessary,  and  how  to 
cook  them.  She  taught  her 
how  to  plan  her  work  so  as 
to  keep  the  house  com¬ 
fortable  at  the  least  cost  in 
strength  to  herself.  She 
arranged  to  send  the 
younger  children  to  school 
and  a  part-time  job  was 
found  for  the  eldest  boy. 
It  is  only  a  month  since  the 
family  was  moved  to  Sagi¬ 
naw  but  already  the 
daughter  has  become  so 
efficient  that  the  house¬ 
keeper  calls  only  twice  a 
0 Continued  on  Page  77.) 


VW’E  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  unrest — 
vv  following  the  war.  We've  lived 
through  the  worries  and  dreads  of  a  great 
coal  strike  and  a  dangerous  steel  strike. 
Do  you  want  to  know  just  what  is  the 
background  of  a  steel  worker's  life — what 
his  aims  and  ambitions  are?  Do  you 
want  to  know  how  a  coal  miner's  en¬ 
vironment  looks  to  him?  We  shall  pub¬ 
lish  just  that  in  May.  Whiting  Williams, 
financial  secretary,  social  worker,  auth¬ 
ority  on  labor  problems,  has  spent  seven 
months  in  actual  work  with  the  steel 
laborers  and  the  coal  miners.  He  knows 
them  —  their  lives  —  their  hopes  —  their 
fears.  His  article  will  throw  light 
on  one  of  to-day’s  crucial  problems 


A  typical  courthouse  in  Kentucky  where  a  clinic  for  blindness 
is  being  held.  The  horses  of  patients  are  hitched  along  the  fence 

FIGHTIN’  THE  BLINDNESS 


The  struggle  against  the  shadow  that  hangs  over  the  Kentucky  mountains 


IN  THE  summer  of  Nineteen 
Seven,  a  certain  Miss  Linda 
Neville  heard  about  people  “with 
troublin’  eyes”  up  in  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Mountains  who  didn’t  know  that 
anything  could  be  done  for  them.  She 
heard  about  one  girl,  for  instance,  who 
had  been  sent  down  to  Lexington  by 
one  of  the  settlement  schools.  This  girl 
was  newly  blind.  She  had  not  acquired 
the  “long  patience”  of  the  mountain 
people.  She  wras  restless  and  unhappy 
and  it  was  hard  to  know  what  to  do  for 
her.  Miss  Neville  asked  what  treatment 
the  girl  had  had  while  she  was  going 
blind.  The  answer  was  that  she  had 
had  none.  She  had  not  known  any¬ 
thing  could  be  done.  Her  parents  had 
not  known.  She  had  tried  herbs  and 
bandages,  and  these  failing,  had  slowly, 
in  a  mood  of  dumb  rebellion,  gone  blind 
at  eighteen.  And,  although  the  settle¬ 
ment  school  had  sent  her  away  to  be 
taught  weaving  and  spinning,  and  such 
things  as  the  blind  could  do,  she  stub¬ 
bornly  refused  to  learn.  “I  don’t  wTant 
lamin’,”  she  said,  “if  I  cyant  see.” 

Miss  Linda  Neville  listened  to  this 
story.  Then  she  went  to  Hindman, 
Kentucky,  to  investigate.  Here  she 
heard  of  another  instance — a  man,  in 
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a  remote  place,  who  had  sent  word  by 
a  traveller  that  “his  eye  had  busted  and 
that  he  wanted  to  have  it  healed.” 
There  was  no  doctor  or  oculist  near 
enough  to  him  to  make  an  exami¬ 
nation. 

The  third  instance  came  home  to  her. 
She  wras  sitting  on  the  porch  one  morn¬ 
ing,  vThen  a  young  man  came  feeling  his 
way  to  the  gate.  This  man  was  about 
twenty-five,  strong  and  hearty-looking 
but  quite  blind.  He  said  that  he  had 
heard  of  “the  folks  as  had  gone  on  the 
railroad  and  been  healed!”  and  he  had 
sold  his  banjo  for  six  dollars  so  that  he, 
too,  could  go  on  the  railroad  and  be 
healed. 

From  that  day,  Miss  Neville  has 
fought  the  fight  of  the  blind  and  those 
going  blind  in  Kentucky.  She  has 
literally  saved  thousands  of  eyes, 
although  she  is  neither  doctor  nor 
nurse,  but  just  “a  motherin’  managin’ 
woman,”  who  has  known  what  to  do 
and  has  never  spared  herself  in  the 
doing  of  it.  Miss  Neville  has  followed 
a  simple  but  an  exacting  program.  She 


has  brought  the  people  with  “sufferin 
eyes”  to  the  doctors,  or  the  doctors  to 
them.  On  Caney  Creek,  Cow  Creek 
in  Sore  Heel  Goller  and  on  Poor  Fork, 
on  Greasy,  Cut-Shin  and  in  countless 
other  places,  she  has  ridden  from  settle¬ 
ment  to  settlement,  talking  of  the 
“brought  on”  doctors  and  nurses  who 
were  coming.  She  has  been  asked  “tc 
light  and  take  a  night,”  in  small  win¬ 
dowless  cabins,  and  she  has  done  so 
For  Miss  Neville  is  “plum  common,' 
the  mountain  people  say  and  that  i 
the  opposite  of  “plum  stuck  up.”  Whet 
she  starts  away  on  her  mule  in  th< 
morning,  she  has  either  the  promise  o 
the  patient  to  come  to  the  clinic  or  hi 
tempered  assurance  that  he  will  b 
there  “apt  as  not.” 

In  addition,  she  has  carried  on 
steady  campaign  of  education.  Sh 
found  where  travelling  clinics  were  mos 
needed  and  went  to  these  places  wit 
doctors,  nurses  and  supplies.  She  mad 
the  hopeless,  steady,  “endurin’  ”  mour' 
tain  people  realize  that  somethin 
could  be  done  “for  troublin’  eyes. 
Then  she  saw  to  it  that  it  was  done! 

For  it  is  one  thing  to  go  blind  in 
city  where  the  touch  with  life  may  1 
partly  maintained  and  quite  another  i 
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go  blind  like  the  men  and 
women  in  the  Kentucky  moun¬ 
tains.  Men  and  women,  who 
have  seen  their  own  parents 
grow  blind  and  who  knowr  the 
bleak  monotony  of  blindness 
in  lonely  places,  ‘‘mistrust” 
with  good  reason  the  darkness 
coming  down  on  them.  They 
know  the  full  meaning  of  that 
darkness.  They  know  the 
emptiness  and  the  long  sitting 
still  and  the  chill  of  being  set 
apart.  They  see  themselves, 
these  gray  people  with  the 
cloud  in  their  eyes,  feeling  a 
doubtful  way  about  the  walls, 
stumbling  at  the  doorstep,  or 
being  led  to  the  -well  by  a 
child.  And  they  are  afraid  of 
that  day  when  the  neighbor 
will  say  those  grim  words  of 
comfort,  which  are  as  old  as 
:he  Kentucky  mountains  them¬ 
selves:  “There’s  been  others 
lefore  you.  What  has  been 
,tood,  can  be  stood!” 

It  has  been  known  for 
rears,  of  course,  that  blindness 
is  a  plague  in  the  Kentucky 
inountains.  This  condition  has 
>een  brought  about  by  the 
leglect  and  spread  of  tra¬ 
choma,  a  disease  of  the  eye, 
hat  has,  in  some  unknown 
ray,  been  carried  to  the 
emote  places  of  the  moun- 
ains.  Trachoma,  of  course, 
nay  be  cured  by  simple  treat¬ 
ment  in  its  early  phases,  and 
nay  be  greatly  helped,  even 
■  hen  it  is  advanced.  Never- 
heless  thousands  of  people 
ave  gone  blind  year  after 
ear,  simply  because  they 
.ave  had  no  treatment. 

The  s  ettlement 
chools  have  sent  down 
o  hospitals  in  Louis- 
ille  and  Lexington 
uch  patients  as  they 
ould  persuade  to  come 
nd  arrange  to  have 
iken.  But  the  schools 
re  forty  and  fifty 
riles  from  the  railroad 
nd  people  with  partial 
ght  cannot  take  such 
>ng.  rough  journeys 
lone.  So  it  has  come  1 
bout  in  certain  neigh- 
orhoods  and  along 
lany  of  the  more 
jack  ward  creeks  that  j 
tere  have  been  found 
v'er  and  over  again 
immunities  or  “nests” 
here  serious  diseases 
t  the  eye  are  prac- 
cally  epidemic.  For 
hile  trachoma  does 
jot  blind  all  whom  it 
tacks,  it  invariably 
apairs  vision,  and  in 
me  destroys  the  sight 
the  great  majority. 

The  communicable 
lture  of  the  disease 
is  caused  it  to  take 
■ot  and  spread,  and  to 


The  picture  above  shows 
ing  for  their  turn ,  while 
other  old-time  songs. 

“ back  in  the  mountains 


how  some  of  the  younger  patients,  while  wait- 
away  the  time  singing  ‘‘Barbara  Allen"  and 
The  lower  picture  shows  the  kind  of  cabin 
where  the  shadow  of  blindness  is  darkest 


attack  old  and  young  alike. 

So  all  these  years  the  people 
of  the  mountains  have  not 
known  how  to  combat  this 
plague.  They  have  not  indeed, 
up  to  now,  thought  of  com¬ 
batting  it.  Rather  they  have 
accepted  it  as  “a  jedgment  of 
the  Lord.”  They  said  that  a 
neighbor,  whose  eyes  showed 
the  first  inflammation,  had  been 
“stricken,”  just  as  people  who 
were  stricken  with  plague  are 
spoken  of  in  the  Bible.  Men 
and  women  who  felt  a  burning 
under  their  eye-lids  thought 
“twas  writ  in  the  Book”  that 
they  were  to  be  blind.  Some¬ 
times  they  tried  herbs  or 
patent  medicines  as  a  remedy, 
but  as  a  rule  it  was  recognized 
that  there  was  no  help  for  the 
“jedgment  of  the  Lord.” 
Those  who  had  trachoma  knew 
they  “jest  had  to  set  down  to 
bein’  blind,”  and  that  was  one 
thing  that  made  the  “jedg¬ 
ment”  dreadful. 

Since  Miss  Neville  began 
her  work,  she  has  brought 
children  and  adults  to  Lexing¬ 
ton  who  had  never  seen  a  rail¬ 
road  or  a  telephone.  Once,  she 
brought  a  child  of  twelve,  who 
had  never  seen  a  two-story 
house  and  had  to  be  taught  to 
walk  upstairs.  When  patients 
came  to  the  clinics  who  could 
not  be  treated  in  a  few  days, 
arrangements  were  made  for 
their  care  in  hospitals  of  the 
larger  cities.  Physicians,  ocu¬ 
lists,  hospitals,  and  the  rail¬ 
roads,  by  giving  free  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  indigent,  have 
co-operated  in  the  work  and 
helped  to  keep  ex¬ 
penses  down. 

In  the  beginning 
there  were  no  funds. 
Then  the  Mountain 
Fund  was  started.  This 
fund  was  only  a  small 
varying  sum  of  money, 
never  more  than  a 
thousand  dollars  in  any 
one  year,  often  only 
three  or  four  hundred 
dollars,  put  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  Miss  Neville 
anonymously  by 
friends. 

Now  that  the  work 
has  been  established 
and  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service 
and  the  Red  Cross 
have  brought  their 
powerful  resources  to 
the  fight  against  blind¬ 
ness,  that  early  strug¬ 
gle  seems  far  away — 
those  long  days  of 
going  ahead  and  won¬ 
dering  where  the  money 
for  medicines,  artificial 
eyes  and  supplies  was 
to  come  from;  when 
there  were  no  beds  to 
be  had  in  free  hospitals, 
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Miss  Neville  starting  across  the  mountains  with  five 
cases  too  serious  to  be  handled  at  the  local  clinic 


when  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
reach  some  emergency  case  delayed  by 
“a  tide  in  the  crick.” 

In  1912,  a  trachoma  survey  was  made 
in  seven  counties  of  Eastern  Kentucky 
by  Surgeon  John  McMullen  of  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  The  tabu¬ 
lation  showed  that  out  of  4,000  people 
examined,  500  had  trachoma.  Later,  a 
survey  of  all  the  mountain  counties 
was  made  and  33,000  cases  of  trachoma 
were  reported  in  a  population  of  550,000. 
Many  of  these  cases  were  found  in  the 
schools  and  among  very  young  children. 
As  a  result  of  the  report,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  opened  three  trachoma  hospitals 
in  Kn(?tt,  Leslie,  and  Breathitt  counties. 

IN  the  meantime,  Miss  Neville  was 
educating  the  people  of  the  state. 
“This  is  Kentucky’s  problem,”  she 
was  saying,  “and  I  am  doing  everything 
I  can  to  make  prevention  of  blindness 
an  integral  part  of  every  social  move¬ 
ment  in  the  state.  I  am  getting  myself 
invited  to  clubs,  missionary  societies, 
banquets  and  meetings,  and  I  am  insist¬ 
ing  on  telling  what  is  happening  in 
unknown  parts  of  Kentucky.  Some¬ 
times  I  have  been  quite  unpleasant 
about  it  and  once  at  a  large  meeting, 
it  was  found  that  I  had  no  right  to  be 
speaking  at  all!  So  I  had  to  stop, 
though  I  had  so  much  more  to  tell.  I 
hadn’t  even  got  to  the  story  of  little 
Surry  Ann,  who  came  down  to  the 
children’s  hospital  for  an  operation. 
After  she  had  almost  recovered,  I  was 
permitted  to  take  her  out  for  her  first 
walk.  We  came  to  some  sparrows 
twittering  and  hopping  about  and  Surry 
Ann  stopped,  delighted.  ‘See  them 
birds!  Them  gintle  city  birds!’  she 
said.  ‘See  how  gintle  they  are.  They 
don’t  throw  at  them  here  like  they  do 
at  home.’  ” 


In  1914,  when  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Prevention  of  Blindness  was 
organized  as  a  result  of  the  co-operation 
of  the  Rockefeller  and  Russell  Sage 
Foundations,  Miss  Neville  was  placed 
on  the  advisory  board.  The  New  York 
Committee  had  previously  urged  her  to 
form  the  Kentucky  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  and  she  had 
been  named  executive  secretary  of  the 
Society  and,  with  its  backing  and  that 
of  the  New  York  Committee,  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  having  the  Legislature  pass 
two  laws  of  great  importance. 

The  last  great  help  given  the  move¬ 
ment  has  come  from  the  Red  Cross. 
Men  with  trachoma  had  enlisted  as 
soldiers  and,  on  being  questioned, 
reported  similar  cases  in  their  families 
and  neighborhoods.  So  the  Red  Cross 
went  with  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  into  districts  where  help 
was  needed  and  established  clinics,  to 
which  all  persons  with  eye  trouble  were 
free  to  come. 

It  is  with  the  Red  Cross  that  Miss 
Neville  works  to-day,  organizing  clinics 
and  adapting  herself  and  the  clinic  to 
the  special  needs  of  the  community. 
Sometimes  she  is  a  manager  and  some¬ 
times  a  helper.  Again,  she  will  speak  at 
a  moving  picture  performance,  ar¬ 
ranged  to  entertain  the  patients. 

SHE  described  one  of  her  experiences 
the  other  day:  “It  was  a  mountain 
clinic,  held  in  a  small  town  surrounded 
by  beautiful  hills.  As  usual,  all  our 
supplies  had  to  be  shipped  in  and  we 
were  fortunate  enough  not  to  lose  in¬ 
struments  or  blankets,  as  sometimes 
happens.  The  Lake  Division  office  lent 
cots  and  blankets;  towels,  gowns  and 
more  blankets  were  lent  by  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Fund.  We  arrived  at  F - at 

noon,  having  come  twelve  miles  over  a 


bad  road.  Arrangements  were  made  to 
hold  the  clinic  in  the  court  house. 
There  was  no  other  place  and  we  wen- 
glad  to  hear  that  there  was  ‘very  little 
lawing’  in  the  county  and  that  we  were 
not  likely  to  be  disturbed.” 

“/'YUR  first  problem  was  to  get  the 
court  house  clean.  As  the  local  Red 
Cross  had  invited  the  clinic  to  come,  we 
had  many  helpers.  I  put  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  to  work  at  sweeping 
the  floors.  The  Mayor  of  the  town 
dropped  in  and  we  asked  him  to  have  the 
little  smoky  kerosene  lamps  cleaned. 
The  Mayor,  however,  knew7  nothing  of 
kerosene  lamps  and  we  finally  had  to 
give  the  work  to  somebody  else.  By 
the  next  day  we  had  things  in  order. 
The  County  Judge’s  room  had  been 
turned  into  a  temporary  store-room, 
the  Circuit  Court  room  was  a  hospital 
with  twenty  cots.  The  juror’s  room 
served  as  an  operating  room  and  we 
gave  the  anaesthetic  in  the  witness 
room.  I  had  washed  out  100  towels  in 
cold  water — and  we  were  ready,  to 
begin.”  | 

“But  we  were  greatly  disturbed  by 
the  water  question.  There  had  been  a 
long  drouth,  the  wells  had  dried  up,  and 
the  only  way  water  could  be  had  was  to 
haul  it  from  the  river.  We  sent  for  a 
barrel  but  were  told  that  there  wasn  t 
a  barrel  in  towm.  A  hunting  party  was 
sent  out  and  discovered  one  standing  by 
the  river  bank.  It  -was  quickly  filled 
but  the  dry  weather  had  warped  it  and 
it  leaked.  Here  was  an  emergency 
The  patients  uTere  due  to  arrive  the  next 
day7  and  there  would  be  no  water.  We! 
put  the  barrel  in  the  river,  moored  it  tcj 
the  shore  and  hoped  that  the  board; 
would  swell  up  and  fill  the  cracks.  Thi; 
plan  was  successful  and  in  the  morninj 
we  had  our  barrel  of  water  ready.’ 
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The  difficulties  of  advertising  a  clinic 
in  such  a  country  are  many.  The 
posters  ask  all  people  “with  weak  or 
sore  eyes”  to  come  to  the  Court  House, 
but  many  people  cannot  read  and  may 
not  hear  of  the  clinic. 

“I  usually  take  a  position  on  the 
main  street  of  the  town,”  said  Miss 
Neville,  “and  I  stop  everybody  going 
by.  The  people  look  at  me  a  little 
strangely  but  they  spread  word  of  the 
clinic.  Sometimes,  I  go  to  the  schools 
with  the  doctor.  In  a  certain  district 
we  wished  to  reach  four  schools  and  the 
roads  were  so  bad  that  it  took  us  an 
entire  day  to  cover  the  ground  between 
them.  At  the  schools,  I  hear  of  people 
whose  homes  should  be  visited.  A 
child  with  trachoma  in  the  school, 
means  three  or  four  cases  at  home.” 

\yfISS  NEVILLE  remembers  one 
clinic,  however,  at  which  there  was 
too  much  advertising.  It  happened  in 
one  of  the  small  rural  villages.  The  clinic 
had  just  been  opened  but  it  was  noticed 
that  the  patients  were  vanishing. 
They  were  traced  to  the  hotel  of  the 
town,  where  it  was  discovered  that  a 
representative  of  some  spectacle  firm 
from  another  state  had  set  up  shop  and 
was  offering  to  cure  all  diseases  of  the 
eye  for  ten  dollars.  They  immediately 
“had  the  law  on  him!”  and  after  making 
him  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars,  sent  him 
back  to  his  own  state. 

The  next  morning,  the  town  was 
fairly  humming,  for  a  clinic  is  an 
occasion.  The  hitching-bar  in  front 
of  the  Court  House  was  as  full  as  on 
court  day.  Patients  arrived  early,  men 
who  had  ridden  into  town  the  afternoon 
before  with  a  “poke”  (bag)  of  corn  or  a 
chicken  to  sell;  whole  families  that  had 
walked  and  others  that  had  come  in 
wagons.  The  -waiting  room  was  soon 
crowded.  There  were  women  wearing 
shawls  or  strange  old-fashioned  jackets, 
sitting  silent  and  troubled  with  their 
babies  in  their  laps.  There  was  a  lovely 
young  girl  of  fourteen  and  her  brother 
with  a  black  rag  tied  about  his  eyes. 
An  old  man  with  cataract  drew  down 
his  cap  and  stared  vacantly  ahead.  A 
gray  and  wrinkled  mid-wife  who  had 
walked  from  Black 
Mountain  held  her 
gnarled  hands  over 
ler  eyes  and  slept 
■vhile  she  waited.  In 
i  far  comer,  a  young 
nan  in  a  coon-skin 
ap  and  brown  leg- 
pngs  leaned  his  chin 
>n  his  stick,  quite 
ost  to  what  was 
lappening  around 
urn.  The  room  was 
■ery  still,  even  the 
hildren  were  still, 
hough  they  watched 
agerly  the  trained 
urse  who  came  to 
he  door  to  summon 
he  patients. 

There  were  many 
ad  eyes  in  the  room, 
nd  a  number  of 
perat  ions  were  neces- 
iry.  Some  were  done 
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with  cocaine,  others  under  ether.  But  case  of  trachoma  that  came  to  the 
there  was  little  show  of  fear.  The  pretty  clinic.  The  two  had  walked  that  day 
girl  wanted  to  know  if  there  would  be  over  Pine  Mountain,  which  is  more  than 
a  scar  on  her  eye-lid  and  one  of  the  six  miles.  The  child  was  operated  on  at 
mothers  decided  at  the  last  moment  that  once  and  the  father  stayed  in  the  ward 
she  couldn’t  -wait  to  have  her  children  with  her  until  she  was  able  to  start 
treated,  because  she  had  to  go  home  and  home. 

water  the  cow.  Miss  Neville  used  all  “We  have  many  men  who  come  to 
her  powers  of  persuasion,  but  the -woman  take  care  of  their  children,”  said  Miss 
insisted  that  the  cow  had  to  be  watered.  Neville.  “These  fathers  are  rarely  in 
Another  and  a  different  kind  of  the  way.  We  take  them  into  the  ward, 
mother  came  to  this,  clinic,  having  where  they  wait  on  “whomever  needs 
walked  fourteen  miles  in  one  day,  -with  them.  I  have  waked  up  in  the  night  and 
six  children,  the  youngest  in  her  arms,  seen  a  grizzly  mountaineer  giving  his 
Every  one  of  them  but  the  baby  had  child  a  drink,  drawing  a  cover  over  a 
trachoma  and  several  operations  were  feverish  boy  and  generally  looking 
necessary.  When  Miss  Neville  told  her,  after  the  patients, 
she  said,  I  m  trustin’  you  and  if  you  “It  is  not  everybody,  however,  who 
say  its  for  the  best,  I  ain’t  aiming  to  understands  the  purposes  of  the  ‘fur- 
dispute  with^you.  I  want  em  all  to  have  riners.’  One  father,  the  best  known  and 
good  sight!  ’  the  most  aimless  beggar  in  the  district, 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  a  powerful  brought  his  five-year  old  son,  who 
man  with  iron-gray  hair,  iron-gray  needed  an  operation.  But  the  father 
eyes  and  a  grave,  masterful  bearing  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  give  his 
carried  his  small  son  into  the  room.  The  permission.  At  last,  after  a  prolonged 
man  stood  at  the  door  and  there  was  argument  with  the  surgeon,  he  “signed 
about  him  the  authority  and  stern  his  name  but  signed  it  unwilling.” 
dignity  that  men  in  important  places  While  the  child  was  waiting  his  turn, 
exhibit  on  serious  occasions.  When  an  older  brother  came  running  to  the 
Miss  Neville  asked  him  about  the  boy,  clinic,  saying  that  the  father  had 
he  said,  “He  haint  seed  good  for  four  changed  his  mind  and  that  the  child 

could  not  be  operated  on.  But  it  was 
too  late,  although  the  older  boy  declared 
‘there’s  a  gun  at  home  and  Pap’s 
T  was  clear  why  the  boy  had  not  like  to  shoot  hisself!’  The  father  did  not 
seen  for  four  years,  although  he  did  shoot  himself,  however,  and  the  child 
not  have  trachoma.  Miss  Neville,  after  is  now  quite  well.” 
consulting  the  surgeon,  told  the  father  After  a  clinic,  there  are  always 
that  if  he  would  allow  the  child  to  go  patients  to  be  brought  down  on  the 
to  Louisville,  she  would  have  the  trouble  railroad.  “The  patients  who  come 
corrected  but  that  the  treatment  would  down  with  me,”  said  Miss  Neville,  “are. 
require  several  -weeks.  The  man  was  not  all  ignorant  and  not  all  of  them  are 
silent  a  moment.  “I  want  him  to  go  poor.  Very  often  they  are  both,  but 
with  you,  he  said,  “but  I’ve  got  to  ask  then  again  there  will  be  people  well  able 
his  mother.  She  s  plum  crazy  about  the  to  pay,  who  come  because  there  are  no 
boy.  The  influenzy  come  into  the  doctors  to  be  had  at  home.  Perhaps 
family  and  killed  mighty  nigh  all  the  my  most  eventful  trip  of  this  kind  was 
children,  and  I  won’t  send  this  un  away  taken  one  autumn  with  five  patients, 
till  she  says  he  can  go!  ’  Miss  Neville  four  of  whom  w-ere  helplessly  blind, 
pointed  out  that  the  boy  needed  at-  One  of  these  was  a  woman  who  said, 
tention.  I  m  aimin’  to  send  him,  ’  the  when  I  asked  if  she  had  permission  to 
man  repeated,  “but  his  mother’s  got  to  be  operated  on,  ‘Haint  nobuddy  cares!’ 
know  it.'  She  lived  two  and  one-half  miles  beyond 

Another  mountaineer  brought  his  our  starting  point  and  was  to  meet  us 
daughter,  a  pitiful  child  with  the  worst  on  the  road. 


years.  I  brought  him  ’cause  I’m  aimin 
to  have  him  see!” 
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“Another  patient 
was  a  child,  who  said, 
when  she  finally  got 
to  the  railroad  after 
the  forty-mile  drive, 
and  sat  down  in  the 
car,  ‘Well,  it’s  jest 
like  settin’  at  home.’ 
There  was  also  a 
little  girl  who  was 
lame  and  almost  blind 
and  an  older  child, 
the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  men  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  We  were  to 
meet  still  another,  a 


One  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  transpoi  tation 
of  trachoma  cases  in 
the  mountain  districts 
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‘yarb’  doctor,  on  the  way.  So  we 
started  on  our  forty-mile  ride,  sitting 
in  a  springless  jolt  wagon.  We  had 
cases  of  instruments  with  us,  and  the 
roads  were  so  bad  and  the  load  so 
heavy  that  everybody  but  the  helpless 
got  out  and  walked  up  the  hills.  A 
heavy  rain  came  up  in  the  late  after¬ 
noon  and  made  our  progress  slower  than 
ever.  We  had  hoped  to  get  to  a  road¬ 
house — an  “All-night  stayingest  house” 
— before  dark  but  we  saw  that  we 
could  not.  So  we  huddled  under  the 
canvas  cover  and  tried  to  keep  up  our 
courage.” 

“But  my  companions  were  silent  and 
depressed,  starting  out,  as  they  were, 
into  unknown  country  to  be  cared  for 
by  strangers.  The  starting  had  re¬ 
quired  effort  enough  and  now  the  gloom 
and  noise  of  the  rain  on  the  canvas  top 
of  the  wagon  seemed  to  weigh  down  the 
spirits  of  the  tired  travelers.  ’Hit  pears 
like  twan’t  right  to  come,’  said  the 
woman  beside  me,  ‘cause  the  flood  was 
sent  to  turn  us  back.’  I  was  trying  to 
discourage  this  idea  when  suddenly 
there  was  a  snap  outside.  The  driver 
jerked  up  the  mules,  put  on  the  brake, 
and  told  us  we  should  have  to  get  out. 
A  piece  of  the  harness  had  broken.  Far 
down  the  road,  probably  an  eighth  of  a 
mile,  I  could  see  a  light  and  I  knew  it 
was  the  inn.  I  thought  it  better  to 
walk  that  far  rather  than  to  wait  on 
the  uncertain  chance  of  the  harness 
being  mended.  So  I  got  out  and  lifted 
or  helped  my  five  patients  out  into  the 
mud  and  pouring  rain  and  started  with 
them  to  walk  to  the  light.  I  think  it 
was  the  longest  walk  I  have  ever  taken. 
They  were  so  tired  and  ‘low-sperrited’ 
and  only  two  of  them  could  really  see 
that  the  light  was  getting  nearer.  But 


Fight  in  the  Blindness 

at  last  we  did  stumble  into  the  house 
and  were  given  two  rooms,  all  there 
were  to  spare,  with  our  clothes  and  shoes 
drying  at  a  rather  meagre  fire.” 

Miss  Neville  added  that  great  anx¬ 
iety  attends  such  trips  because  she 
must  see  to  it  that  the  infection  of  the 
eyes  is  not  spread.  She  herself  washes 
out  the  basins  with  a  disinfectant;  sees 
that  clothes  are  properly  cared  for;  and 
informs  the  landlady  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  towels  must  be  washed. 

On  another  of  these  journeys,  Miss 
Neville  was  to  bring  down  several 
children  from  one  of  the  creeks  where 
there  was  much  disease  and  misery. 
Two  of  the  children  had  serious  diseases 
of  the  eye  and  the  third  was  almost  deaf. 
“Still  they  had  a  very  fine  time  on  the 
train,”  said  Miss  Neville.  “I  remem¬ 
ber  especially  how  happy  little  Polly 
Ann  was  and  how  she  told  Leanna, 
wrhose  vision  was  not  so  good  as  her 
own,  the  sights  we  were  passing.  Even 
the  deaf  child,  Abasha,  was  bright  and 
talkative.  Finally,  we  fell  to  discussing 
names  of  people  and  I  asked  Polly  Ann 
what  her  other  sisters  arid  brothers 
were  named.  There  was  a  Lethy,  an 
Orene  and  Arleny.  Then  she  asked  if 
I  had  any  sisters  and  I  told  her  one, 
named  Mary.  She  looked  at  me 
seriously,  repeating  ‘Mary.’  Then  she 
said,  ‘I  never  heard  that  name!” 

A  little  fellow  came  down  from  the 
mountains  and  stayed  at  Miss  Neville’s 
home.  The  boy  grew  very  homesick 
and  Miss  Neville  was  much  put  to  it  to 
entertain  him  and  keep  him  satisfied. 
Finally  he  “lowed”  he  was  leavin’  the 
next  day.  His  eyes  were  not  well  and 
Miss  Neville  trying  to  persuade  him  to 
stay,  told  him  the  story  of  Helen  Keller. 
He  listened  very  respectfully  for  a 


while,  then  put  out  his  hands  and 
stopped  her.  “I  see  you’re  laying  me  a 
parable,”  he  said,  “but  I’m  aimin’  to 
leave  tomorrer  anyways.” 

Occasionally,  a  patient  brought  down 
to  a  hospital  by  Miss  Neville,  would 
develop  some  contagious  disease,  which 
made  it  impossible  to  keep  him. 

“Children  have  sometimes  developed 
diphtheria  in  Lexington  and  we  had  to 
move  them  from  the  hospital.  The  first 
time  this  happened,  we  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  After  a  while,  I  remem¬ 
bered  an  empty  cottage  on  our  block 
and,  as  it  was  summer,  we  had  a  cot 
moved  into  this  house  and  kept  the 
child  there  until  he  was  well.  Another 
time,  a  youth  of  twenty  had  been 
brought  down  for  an  abdominal  opera¬ 
tion.  While  he  was  under  observation 
he  developed  the  itch.  We  told  him  he 
could  not  remain  but  that  he  would  be 
moved  to  this  same  cottage  which  served 
as  a  sort  of  emergency  ward.  I  remem¬ 
ber  his  astonishment  at  our  serious 
treatment  of  this,  to  him,  harmless 
malady.  ‘Hit  ain’t  nothin’  but  the 
eech!’  he  told  me,  as  we  were  getting 
him  ready.  But  when  he  was  able  to 
go  back  to  the  hospital  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  he  seemed  to  have  lost  courage. 
He  told  us  that  his  parents  had  given 
the  doctors  permission  to  ‘put  him  to 
sleep’  in  Louisville,  not  Lexington,  and 
that  he  did  not  believe  the  Lexington 
doctors  knew  how  to  ‘put  people  to 
sleep.’  I  assured  him  this  was  not  the 
case  but  he  insisted  and  we  sent  him 
home.  We  never  operate  on  any  person 
who  has  not  obtained  written  permis¬ 
sion  from  bis  parents  or  guardian 
authorizing  the  step.” 

There  are  many  mountain  children 
who  have  never  ( Continued  on  page  77.) 
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RS.  FISHER  stood  on  the  top 
cellar  step  with  a  dishpan  of 
potatoes  resting  on  her  gen¬ 
erous  hip  and  watched  with 
interest  the  woman  who  was  slowly 
corning  up  the  pathway.  Her  face 
plainly  showed  the  pleasure  she  felt  at 
the  sight  of  her  visitor  and  her  blue  eyes 
|shone  a  welcome  as  she  extended  her 
hand  to  Mrs.  Carlyle,  the  wife  of  a  New 
Fork  lawyer,  who  always  came  to  spend 
he  summer  in  the  pretty  bungalow 
milt  on  the  border  of  a  little  lake  hidden 
n  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania. 

“How  do  you  do,  Mis’  Carlyle.  I’m 
eal  glad  to  see  you  agin’.  I  was  feered 
mu  might  not  come  up  this  Spring,  it’s 
)in  so  rainy.”  They  went  into  the 
atchen,  a  chair  was  brought  by  a  little 
jirl  for  Mrs.  Carlyle,  another  for  Mrs. 
isher,  who  seated  herself  with  the  pan. 
>f  potatoes  on  her  lap. 

Mrs.  Fisher  sighed  as  she  seated 
lerself. 

“Well,  I’m  glad  you  come  up  at  this 
ime.  I  mortal  hate  to  peel  potatoes  but 
:'s  the  only  time  I  git  to  rest  my  legs 
nd  run  my  tongue.  Have  your  folks 
in  well  this  winter?”  she  inquired. 

The  two  women  talked  for  a  time 
‘garding  the  health  of  their  respective 
unilies,  not  without  many  interrup- 
ons  from  the  children  who  passed  in 
nd  out  of  the  room,  asking  questions 
f  the  mother  or  receiving  reprimands 
i  no  uncertain  tones  as  her  keen  eyes 
atched  them  at  their  work  or  play, 
inally  she  grew  impatient  of  their 
aise  and  said: 

“Wait  a  minit,  Mis’  Carlyle,  til  I  git 
lese  young’uns  to  doin’  their  chores, 
len  we  can  have  a  minit  to  ourselves.” 
ie  went  to  the  door  and  called  to  a  boy 
ho  was  making  the  air  resound  with 
immer  blows  upon  some  piece  of  old 
achinery  that  he  was  evidently  trying 
■  put  together. 

"Johnny,”  she  called.  “Stop  that 
unmering  and  git  your  night’s  wood, 
immy.  git  your  calf  feed  ready.  W  illie, 

I  catch  you  playin’  in  them  tomato 
ants  agin,  I’ll  thrash  the  daylights  out 


of  you.  We  ain’t 
got  enough  plants 
this  year  as  it  is, 
without  you  dig- 
gin’  ’em  all  up. 

Go  feed  your 
chickens  and  see  if 
you  kin  find  that 
rat  hole  in  the 
coop.  The  rats  is 
takin’  our  little 
chickens  somethin’ 
awful  this  year!” 

She  watched  with 
interest  a  little  girl 
of  about  nine  years 
of  age  come 
through  the  yard. 

As  the  girl  came 
to  the  door,  her 
mother  said: 

“  My  land  of 
Goshen,  child! 

What  you  got  on 
your  head?” 

“It’s  a  ribbon 
Mis’  White  give 
me,”  answered  the 
little  girl. 

“Yes,  but  what 
you  got  it  tied 
around  that  way 
fer?” 

“It’s  the  new 
style.  It’s  like  she 
ties  hers.” 

“Is  it?  Then  I 

don’t  think  much  of  it.  Looks  as  if  you 
had  a  headache.  Why  don’t  you  make  a 
bow  of  it  instid  of  wrappin’  it  around 
like  a  rag.” 

“Mis’  White  says  that  ain’t  stylish 
now.” 

“Stylish  fiddlesticks!  What’s  stylish 
fer  city  folks  ain’t  stylish  fer  us.  Take 
it  off  and  keep  it  fer  Sunday.” 

“Oh,  Ma!”  the  little  girl  protested. 

“Don’t  ‘Oh  Ma’  me.  Git  that 
ribbon  off  and  go  change  your  apron. 
Help  Edna  git  in  the  clothes  and 
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up.  Hurry  along  now.” 

A  boy  pushed  past  her,  threw  ai 
armful  of  wood  into  the  woodbox,  ther 
started  hurriedly  out  through  the  from 
door  of  the  house,  but  his  evideni 
desire  to  escape  was  not  lost  upon  hi; 
mother,  although  her  back  was  toward; 
him.  She  turned  quickly. 

“Johnnie!  No,  you  don’t,”  she  criec 
to  the  retreating  form.  “Git  anothei 
armful  of  wood  and  some  chips.  Thai 
box  ain’t  full  yet.” 

*  - T  (  o—  m  the  clothes  and  “But  I  want  to  play  ball,  Ma.  Floyc 

remember  it  s  your  night  to  wash  the  has  come  over,”  he  said  in  an  aggrievec 
dishes.  Sammy’U  wipe  and  Jennie’ll  set  voice.  “He’s  waitin  fer  me.” 
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“Never  you  mind!”  was  the  answer 
in  a  tone  that  showed  refusal  might  be 
dangerous.  “You  git  in  your  wood. 
Don’t  you  say  nothin’,”  as  the  boy 
started  to  speak.  “You  do  as  I  say  or 
I’ll  git  the  strap.” 

She  left  the  kitchen  door  and  again 
sat  down  with  the  pan  of  potatoes  on  her 
lap. 

“The  boys  are  all  goin’  crazy  over 
the  new  ball  team  that  Floyd  Brannin’ 
has  got  up  and  they  chase  around  and 
yell  every  night  lit  to  split  their  lungs. 
Well,  I  guess  we  kin  have  a  spell  of 
peace  now  and  I’m  glad  as  I’m  plumb 
tired  out.” 

“I  see  you  washed  to-day,  Mrs. 
Fisher.  Did  you  have  a  big  wash?” 
inquired  Mrs.  Carlyle. 

“Mortal  big  and  I  ain’t  through  yet. 
I  got  to  the  dark  clothes  and  there's 
some  overhalls  and  rowdies  that’s 
turrible  to  wash.  I'll  let  ’em  soak  till 
to-morrow.” 

“You  ought  to  have  a  washing 
machine,”  said  Mrs.  Carlyle. 

“Yes,  I  know  it  and  I’m  goin’  to  git 
one  when  I  sell  the  black  heifer.  Pa’s 
bin  goin’  to  git  me  one  every  year  fer  six 
years  when  he  sold  the  hogs.  But 
somethin’  always  happened  that  we 
couldn’t  spare  the  money,  what  with 
sickness  and  other  things  that  had  to 
come  first.” 

“Howt  did  your  canning  come  out  last 
year?  I  left  while  you  were  in  the 
midst  of  it.  Did  you  put  up  many 
vegetables?”  inquired  Mrs.  Carlyle. 

“'Y/’ES,  quite  some,”  wTas  the  answer. 

“I  put  up  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  quarts  of  tomatoes,  a  barrel  of 
sourkrout,  and  would  ’a  put  up  more 
but  the  cut  worms  got  into  the  cabbages 
and  took  off  a  lot  before  we  could 
paris  green  ’em,  and  I  done  about  sixty 
quarts  of  plums  and  cherries  and  apples 
and  pie  plant,  and  made  some  crab- 
apple  butter  and  currant  jell,  and  would 
’a  put  up  more  but  sugar  was  so  high. 
There  was  quite  a  lot  of  odds  and  ends 
from  the  garden,  like  peas  and  beans 
and  corn  that  I  done  a  new  way  and 
they  kept  real  well.  I  didn’t  lose 
nothin’  but  some  cold  tomato  catsup 
which  spiled  on  me  but  I  guess  my 
rubbers  was  old.  It  never  pays  to  use 
old  rubbers  but,  when  cannin’  time 
comes,  I  need  so  many  things  that  I 
have  to  skimp  on  some  and  I  skimped 
on  rubbers,  which  is  foolish.” 

Mrs.  Carlyle  looked  at  Mrs.  Fisher 
as  she  sat  there  peeling  the  potatoes 
and  she  asked,  as  she  had  asked  many 
times  before,  “Mrs.  Fisher,  how  do  you 
do  it?” 

“Well,  it  keeps  me  what  you  might 
call  busy!  But  it  ain’t  so  bad  now 
Edna  is  bigger  and  takes  a  lot  off  my 
shoulders.  But  with  the  washin’  and 
the  ironin’  and  the  mendin’  and  the 
patchin’  and  the  cookin’  and  puttin’ 
in  the  garden  in  the  Spring  and  cannin’ 
in  the  Fall,  and  keepin’  the  young  ’uns 
fit  fer  school,  I  don’t  git  no  time  to  be 
very  sociable.  I  ain’t  bin  off  the  place 
but  twice  since  you  was  here  last  Fall. 
One  was  to  go  to  my  brother’s  when  he 
lost  his  oldest  son  and  the  other  was 
when  Ben’s  wife  had  a  baby.” 
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“By  the  way,  how  are  the  boys?” 
asked  Mrs.  Carlyle. 

“They’re  all  doin’  real  well.  Ben’s 
got  a  lot  paid  off  his  mortgage  on  his 
farm  and  bought  some  more  cattle. 
He’s  milkin’  forty  head  now.  Claude’s 
got  the  lumber  contract  over  back  of 
Honesdale  and’s  haulin’  props.  He’s 
got  two  teams  over.  Burt’s  workin’  at 
the  same  place  he  was  last  year  and 
Fred’s  drivin’  an  oil  truck  for  the  fuel 
company.  It’s  awful  hard  work  to 
drive  a  big  truck  over  them  roads  but 
Fred’s  a  good  driver.  You  know  he 
drove  an  ambulance  in  France!”  she 
said  with  pride  in  her  voice. 

“Are  the  boys  all  back  from  France?” 
asked  Mrs.  Carlyle. 

“Yes,  they  all  come  back  all  right.” 

“How  many  went  over?” 

“Three.  They  could  ’a  had  five,  if 
the  Government  had  showed  sense. 
When  I  heard  there  was  a  call  fer  the 
boys  and  that  lots  of  ’em  was  gittin’ 
out  o’  goin’,  claimin’  they  had  families 
to  support,  I  wrote  my  married  boys 
that  if  I  heard  they  were  tryin’  to  git 
out  of  fightin’  fer  their  country  by 
hidin’  behind  their  women’s  backs, 
they’d  hear  from  me.  I  told  ’em  to 
send  their  wives  and  kids  home,  we 
had  plenty  of  potatoes  and  lots  of  room 
in  the  attic  to  put  up  cots  and  I  guess 
we  could  manage  some  way  until  the 
war  was  over.  But  the  Government 
only  took  one  married  one.  They  said 
Claude  had  a  rupture.  Fiddlesticks! 
I  guess  if  he  could  load  props  all  day 
in  the  woods,  he  could  carry  a  gun. 
But  they  wouldn’t  take  him  and  Burt 
had  something  wrong  with  his  eyes. 
I  was  mad  clean  through  and  •wanted 
to  write  the  man  in  Milford  and  tell 
him  what  I  thought  of  him  but  Pa 
wouldn’t  let  me.  Jim  and  Ben  and 
Bot  went  and  they’re  back  all  safe  and 
sound.” 

“Has  Jim  been  back  since  he  came 
home?”  inquired  Mrs.  Carlyle. 

THE  mother  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

She  was  wondering  if  Mrs.  Carlyle 
had  heard  any  of  the  gossip  regarding 
Jim  since  he  had  come  back.  He  was 
the  black  sheep  of  her  family  and, 
although  the  father  and  every  one  else 
condemned  him,  the  mother  never  gave 
up  the  hope  that  “it  would  all  come 
right  some  time”  and  although  for 
months  she  would  not  hear  from  him, 
regularly  once  a  fortnight  Jim  received  a 
letter  from  her  or  a  box  of  cake  or  an 
apple  pie  or  something  to  remind  him 
of  home  and  tell  him  that  mother  was 
thinking  of  him. 

Finally  she  said,  “No,  he  ain’t  bin 
home  yet  but  he’s  workin’  real  hard  and 
ain’t  had  much  time.  He’s  drivin’  a 
taxi  in  New  York  now!” 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Carlyle.  “His 
stand  is  near  my  husband’s  office.  He 
sends  for  Jim  when  he  needs  a  taxi.” 

Mrs.  Fisher  turned  eagerly  towards 
her  visitor.  “Is  that  so?”  she  said. 
“Well,  I’m  real  glad!  Then  I  kin  hear 
from  you  how  Jim  is  from  time  to  time. 
Does  he  look  well?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,  he  looked  very  well  the  last 
time  I  saw  him,”  answered  Mrs. 
Carlyle.  She  did  not  tell  the  mother 


that  she  had  talked  with  Jim  about  his 
mother  and  that  he  had  said  he  wrota 
home  every  week.  Jim,  of  all  the 
numerous  Fisher  brood,  was  no  favorite 
with  Mrs.  Carlyle.  The  two  women 
were  quiet  for  a  moment.  Mrs.  Carlyle 
wondering  if  it  would  do  any  good  to 
speak  to  the  mother  about  her  son. 
She  knew  that  it  was  only  Mrs.  Fisher 
that  had  any  influence  with  her  grown 
sons.  This  mother  with  her  sharp 
tongue  and  her  “strap”  was  the 
dominating  character  of  the  home,  as 
the  father  was  a  kindly,  good-natured 
man,  too  lazy  to  correct  the  children, 
too  lazy  to  exert  himself  to  move  from 
the  shady  side  of  the  porch  in  the 
summer  and  warm  side  of  the  stove  in 
the  winter,  except  when  called  to  the 
table.  Mrs.  Fisher  realized  all  of 
“Pa’s”  shortcomings  and  in  moments  of 
anger  would  tell  him  quite  frankly  that 
he  “was  good  fer  nothin’  but  to  set.” 
But  she  was  loyal  to  him  and  would 
allow  no  one  else  to  say  a  word  against 
the  head  of  the  house.  When  a 
neighbor  said  one  day  in  her  hearing 
that  “old  man  Fisher  was  jest  too  lazy 
to  breathe  well!”  she  turned  on  him  with 
flashing  eyes  and  said,  “He  ain’t  lazy, 
he’s  jest  tired.  He’s  got  the  rheumatiz 
and  can’t  work  like  some  men  do." 
That  was  not  all  she  said  and  the  un¬ 
fortunate  man  retired  from  the  scene, 
vowing  never  to  mention  Mr.  Fisher's 
delinquencies  again,  at  least  in  the 
presence  of  his  wife. 

MRS.  CARLYLE  decided  to  change 
the  subject. 

“How  did  that  new  cake  receipt  I  sent 
you  come  out?”  she  asked. 

“Grand!”  Mrs.  Fisher  replied  and  the 
spirit  of  the  creative  artist  shone  from 
her  face.  “I  made  a  drippin’  pan  full 
and  they  et  it  all  fer  supper.” 

Mrs.  Carlyle  knew  her  neighbor's 
love  for  making  new  dishes  to  tempt  the 
appetites  of  her  family  which,  although 
never  showing  any  lack  of  zeal  in  their 
labor  three  times  a  day  at  the  table, 
still  grew  tired  of  the  eternal  salt  pork 
and  potatoes  that  usually' formed  their 
diet  in  the  winter  time.  She  had  seen 
the  same  light  in  Mrs.  Fisher’s  eyes  as 
they  surveyed  a  cake  or  pie  that  one 
sees  in  the  eyes  of  a  sculptor  as  he 
surveys  his  handiwork.  The  joy  of 
creation,  which  is  the  same  whether  the 
work  is  a  marble  statue  or  simply 
perfect  rice  pudding  is  one  of  those 
gifts  of  the  gods  which  make  the  world 
a  possible  place  in  which  to  live. 

“You  must  send  your  hired  girl  up 
and  I’ll  show  her—” 

Mrs.  Fisher  was  interrupted  by  . 
boy  appearing  in  the  doorway  with  . 
special  delivery  letter  in  his  hand. 

“Is  Mis’  Carlyle  here?”  he  asked. 
Mrs.  Carlyle  said,  “Yes,  what  di 
you  want?” 

“Pa  got  a  long  distance  telephone 
this  morning  savin’  to  send  me  righ 
over  with  this  letter  when  it  come.  H 
said  he’d  give  me  a  dollar  if  I’d  hurr 
and  I  come  over  the  hill  in  twent; 
minutes,”  said  the  boy  proudly. 

“Pa”  was  the  postmaster  at  th 
station  two  miles  away  and  Mr: 
Carlvle  wondered  what  could  be  amb 
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"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  she  said,  "that 
you'll  let  our  boy  go  by,  only  twelve  miles 
away,  with  money  that  ain't  his'n  in  his 
hand  and  not  try  to  make  him  give  it  backr' 
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They  went  up  hill  and  down  dale,  over  thank-you-man 
Fisher  sat  upright  at  the  wheel;  her  face  flushed,  h 


that  would  necessitate  such  haste 
with  a  letter,  when  a  telegram  would 
have  come  sooner. 

She  opened  the  letter  and  read: 
“Jim  Fisher  is  in  trouble.  He  took  a 
bag  containing  a  thousand  dollars  from 
a  taxi-cab  which  he  was  driving.  Judge 
Holden  and  I  forgot  the  bag.  When  he 
remembered  it,  the  man  was  gone  and 
we  have  not  been  able  to  locate  him.  I 
put  a  detective  on  his  track  and  am 
told  that  the  boy  bought  a  ticket  for 
Scranton  today.  If  he  goes,  he  will 
pass  through  Hawley  on  27.  Can  you 
get  his  father  to  meet  the  train  and  see 
if  Jim  will  not  come  back  and  give 
himself  up.  The  Judge  is  wild  and 
swears  he  will  send  the  boy  to  the 
penitentiary.  You  know  the  Judge — 
just,  but  not  generous!  I  did  not 
telegraph  as  we  don’t  want  the  whole 
countryside  to  talk,  until  we  see  what 
can  be  done.  Get  some  one  busy.” 

Mrs.  Carlyle  did  not  speak.  Her 
face,  as  she  looked  at  the  mother  op¬ 
posite  her,  sho'wed  that  she  was  troubled. 
Mrs.  Fisher  noticed  the  expression  and 
said: 

“I  hope  it  ain’t  bad  news!  Is  Mr. 
Carlyle  sick?” 

“No,”  said  Mrs.  Carlyle  hesitatingly. 
“It’s — it  concerns  you—” 

“Concerns  me — what  about  me?” 
Then  she  leaned  forward  in  her  chair 
and  her  voice  betrayed  her  anxiety. 
“It  ain’t  about  Jim,  is  it?  He  ain’t 
sick,  is  he?” 

“No,”  said  Mrs.  Carlyle.  “He  isn’t 
sick.  He’s — he’s  in  trouble.” 

“In  trouble — what  trouble?”  and  the 
mother’s  voice  was  sharp. 

“I — I — hardly  know  how  to  tell  you. 
I  think  you  had  better  read  the  letter,” 
said  Mrs.  Carlyle. 

She  handed  the  letter  over  to  Mrs. 
Fisher  who  pushed  it  back. 


“Read  it  to  me,  I  ain’t  got  my  specks 
and  its  hard  fer  me  to  read  handwritin.’ 
Read  it  to  me!” 

Mrs.  Carlyle  read  the  letter  slowly. 
Mrs.  Fisher  never  moved.  She  looked 
at  the  woman  opposite  her  for  a  time, 
then  she  seemed  to  sense  the  words  and 
her  face  blanched.  She  grew  white  to 
the  lips. 

“My  boy  a  thief!”  she  said  to  herself 
in  a  voice  hardly  audible.  Then  she 
put  up  her  head  and  said  again,  as  if 
contradicting  some  one  who  was  ac¬ 
cusing  the  absent,  “No,  he  ain’t!  It’s 
some  mistake.  Jim  ain’t  never  done  it. 
It’s  a  mistake!” 

Mrs.  Carlyle  said  nothing.  She  felt 
there  was  nothing  to  say  that  would 
bring  the  colour  back  to  that  white  face. 

Finally  Mrs.  Fisher,  turning  to  her 
eldest  daughter  who  had  come  into  the 
room  and  was  looking  inquiringly  from 
one  to  the  other,  said,  “Edna,  where’s 
your  Pa?” 

Edna  said,  “He’s  out  in  the  cow 
barn.” 

“Go  git  him,”  commanded  Mrs. 
Fisher  curtly. 

Nothing  was  said  until  Mr.  Fisher 
shuffled  into  the  house.  She  said, 
“Read  him  the  letter,  Mis’  Carlyle.” 

As  Mrs.  Carlyle  read  the  letter,  Mr. 
Fisher’s  stolid  face  expressed  nothing 
but  he  changed  the  great  lump  of 
tobacco  in  his  mouth  to  the  other  cheek 
and  she  knew  that  what  few  emotions 
he  possessed,  were  aroused. 

“What'll  we  do,  Pa?”  asked  Mrs. 
Fisher. 

The  man  said  nothing  for  a  moment 
and  she  waited  anxiously  for  his  answer. 
Finally,  he  drawled,  “I  don’t  see  that 
we  kin  do  nothin’.” 

“But  we  must  do  somethin’,”  she 
said  sharply,  and  she  rose  and  went 
towards  the  man,  who  was  leaning 


against  a  table.  “We  must  do  som< 
thin’,  Pa!”  she  repeated. 

“I  don’t  see  as  there’s  nothin’  w 
kin  do.  Jim’s  done  somethin’  1 
oughtn’t  to  and  he’ll  have  to  pay  f< 
it.” 

An  angry  light  came  into  Mr 
Fisher’s  eyes  and  a  little  flush  rose  1 
her  cheeks.  She  began  to  walk  up  ar 
down  the  room  nervously. 

“He’s  on  that  Scranton  train!  Wh. 
time  is  it  now?”  she  asked  in  a  quic 
jerky  voice. 

Mr.  Fisher  drew  out  his  old  silv 
watch.  “Five-forty,”  he  replied  laco 
ically. 

“The  train  goes  through  Hawley 
seven-five.  Kin  you  drive  there 
time,  Pa?”  she  asked. 

Mr.  Fisher  looked  at  her  in  a 
tonishment. 

“Drive  to  Hawley?  What  do  y< 
mean?”  he  asked. 

“Jest  what  I  say.  Kin  we  catch  th 
train  that’s  takin’  Jim  to  Scranton?’’ 

Mr.  Fisher  looked  at  her  in  a  stup 
slow  way,  then  he  laughed.  “I  gue 
Ma,  this  has  turned  your  head.  \ 
know  we  couldn’t  and  I  ain’t  a  goin’ 
Hawley.  I  couldn’t  do  nothin’  wi 
Jim  anyway.” 

Mrs.  Fisher  turned  on  him  like 
animal  fighting  for  her  young. 

“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  yo; 
set  here  and  not  try  to  do  someth: 
with  Jim?  That  you’ll  let  our  boy 
by,  only  twelve  miles  away,  with  mor 
that  ain’t  his’n  in  his  hands  and  T 
try  to  make  him  give  it  back?” 

“What  good’d  it  do?  I  can’t  1 
nothin’  with  Jim  and  never  could.” 

“Well,  I  kin!  Ain’t  you  goin’?”  - 
asked  in  a  low,  tense  voice. 

“No  I  ain’t,”  said  Mr.  Fisher  ii> 
tone  that  plainly  said  that  he,  for  or  • 
was  going  to  be  obstinate. 
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hat  made  Airs.  Carlyle  hold  her  breath  while  Airs, 
orxnet  fallen  back,  her  bright  eyes  on  the  road  ahead 


Mrs.  Fisher  looked  at  her  lord  and 
laster  with  an  expression  that  evi¬ 
dently  penetrated  the  armour  of  Mr. 
isher’s  pride,  because  he  turned  away 
om  her  and  started  towards  the  door. 

1  Mrs.  Fisher  took  off  her  apron. 
Well,  I’m  goin’!”  she  said. 

Mr.  Fisher  turned.  “Don’t  be  a 
Sol,  Ma.  The  team  is  in  the  upper 
eld  and  by  the  time  you’d  git  it  here 
ad  hitched  up,  you’d  miss  the  train.” 
Mrs.  Fisher  stopped. 

“What'll  I  do?’’  she  said.  “What’ll 
do — I  don’t  know — but — but  I’m 
>in’  to  my  boy!” 

Mr.  Fisher  went  to  her  and  put  his 
md  on  her  arm.  “Now,  Ma,  be 
nsible.  What  could  you  do?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  said,  and  her 
)ice  broke  for  a  moment.  “I  don’t 
pow,  but  he’s  my  boy  and  he’s  in 
ouble.” 

“He’s  done  wrong — ”  commenced 
e  father. 

“I  don’t  care  what  he’s  done.  Fle’s 
jy  boy,  I  tell  you.  Yes,  you’re  agin 
m.  Every  one’ll  be  agin  him  but  his 
'other  won’t  and  I  want  him  to  know 
j  Perhaps  he  has  done  wrong  but — 
i’s  my  boy  and  I’m  goin’  to  see  him 
;d  see  what  kin  be  done.”  She  was 
'iet  for  a  moment,  evidently  trying 
’  find  some  way  out  of  the  difficulty — 
ially,  she  turned  to  Mrs.  Carlyle. 

“Kin  you  run  that  Ford  you  got 
(wn  there?”  she  asked. 

“No,”  replied  Mrs.  Carlyle.  “I  have 
iver  touched  it.” 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Fisher  in  a  deter¬ 
ged  voice.  “I’ll  run  it!  I  don’t 
low  much  about  a  car  but  I  drove 
Jed’s  truck  around  the  calf  lot  once 
<-d  I  know  there’s  one  thing  you  put 
3ur  foot  on  when  you  want  to  go 
Jead  and  another  when  you  want  to 
f,P.  I  kin  go  ahead  all  right  and 


the  station’s  good  and  strong  and’ll 
stop  me  when  I  git  there  so,  if  you’ll 
let  me,  I’ll  take  the  car.” 

She  began  to  smooth  her  hair. 

“Do  you  mean  it?”  inquired  the 
astonished  Mrs.  Carlyle. 

“Of  course  I  mean  it!  I’m  goin’  to 
Hawley  and  catch  that  train!” 

Mrs.  Fisher  left  the  room  and  re¬ 
turned  in  a  moment  with  the  black 
skirt  and  the  shirt  waist  that  was  her 
Sunday  best.  She  was  tying  an  old 
fashioned  bonnet  on  her  head.  Her 
daughter  looked  at  her. 

“Oh,  Ma!  Don’t  wear  that  old  thing. 
It  belonged  to  Grandma!”  she  said. 

“I  don’t  care  if  it  belonged  to 
Methusaleh,”  was  the  answer.  “I’m 
nor  goin’  to  have  no  hat  that’ll  blow  and 
bother  .  me.  I’ll  need  my  hands  fer 
somethin’  else  than  holdin’  on  a  hat. 
This  is  the  only  thing  that  has  got 
strings.”  Edna  started  to  say  some¬ 
thing  and  Mr.  Fisher  commenced  re¬ 
monstrating  but  “Ma”  waved  them 
both  aside.  “No,  don’t  talk  to  me. 
I’m  goin’.  Now  Edna,  you  must  set 
bread  to-night,  there  ain’t  more’n 
enough  in  the  house  fer  supper,  and 
don’t  let  the  boys  set  up  all  night  with 
them  White  boys,  and  be  sure  and  see 
Mary  has  her  medicine  in  the  mornin’ 
and  don’t  let  Sammie  ferget  his  chickens. 
Come  on.  Mis’  Carlyle,  we  must  hurry.” 

The  two  women,  with  Pa  following, 
went  down  to  the  garage.  Mrs.  Car¬ 
lyle  went  into  the  house  for  her  hat  and 
when  she  returned  the  car  was  out  of 
the  garage  and  Mrs.  Fisher  was  red 
and  nervous  but  with  a  determined 
look  on  her  face  that  said  plainly  she 
was  going  to  drive  that  car.  “I  am 
going  with  you,”  said  Mrs.  Carlyle  as 
she  took  her  place  beside  the  driver,  who 
did  not  reply  being  too  busy  trying  to 
start  the  car  up  the  inclined  roadway. 


They  drove  to  Hawley.  That  is  all 
that  can  be  said.  They  went  up  hill 
and  down  dale,  over  thark-you-mams 
that  made  Mrs.  Carlyle  hold  her  breath 
and  pray  that  something  would  not 
break.  Once  in  a  while  Mrs.  Fisher 
would  ask  the  time  and  at  the  answer  a 
little  more  gas  would  be  turned  on  and 
they  would  go  flying  along  the  road; 
sometimes  perilously  near  the  stone 
walls  lining  the  roadway;  often  too 
close  to  the  ditches  for  the  comfort  of 
mind  of  the  passenger.  Mrs.  Fisher 
sat  upright  at  the  wheel;  her  face 
flushed;  her  bonnet  fallen  back  from  her 
head,  held  by  the  ribbons  around  her 
neck;  her  bright  eyes  on  the  road. 
But  at  last  they  arrived  at  their  des¬ 
tination  and  “Ma”  turned  into  the 
street  leading  to  the  station.  Smoke 
seen  in  the  distance  told  them  that  the 
train  was  coming  and  Mrs.  Fisher  put 
on  more  gas  and  drove  down  the  quiet 
little  street  at  a  rate  of  speed  that 
caused  every  one  to  turn  and  stare  at 
the  car.  But  as  Mrs.  Fisher  had  said,  the 
station  was  strong  and  helped  to  stop 
the  car.  The  wheels  had  hardly  stopped 
revolving  before  she  was  out  of  the  car 
and  had  started  for  the  train,  but  her 
thought  for  others  even  in  her  trouble 
made  her  turn  around  and  say,  “Ollie 
James’ll  take  you  home,  Mis’  Carlyle. 
He’s  at  Watt’s  garage.  He’ll  be  glad  to 
git  a  chance  to  see  his  folks  who  live 
just  above  us.” 

The  train  was  in.  Mrs.  Fisher,  with¬ 
out  bothering  about  a  ticket,  climbed 
up  the  steps.  As  it  was  pulling  out,  she 
thought  of  tne  brood  at  home  and  grasp¬ 
ing  the  railing  with  both  hands  she 
leaned  over  and  called  to  Mrs.  Carlyle 
as  the  train  swept  by:  “Tell  Edna  not 
to  ferget  to  set  the  bread.” 

The  next  morning  when  Mr.  Carlyle 
came  to  his  office,  he  found  Mrs.  Fisher 
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Ma  Fisher's  Black  Sheep 


and  Jim  waiting  for  him.  He  took 
them  into  his  private  office  and  had  a 
lon-g  talk  with  them.  Finally  he  said, 
“Mrs.  Fisher,  Judge  Holden  is  very 
obdurate  and  says  he  will  prosecute 
Jim  when  caught.  He  says  he  must  be 
made  an  example  of.  I  am  afraid  he  is 
very  stern.  He  prides  himself  upon  his 
justice,  and  it  is  justice  without  mercy. 
I  have  been  talking  with  him  since  I 
received  your  telegram  saying  you  were 
bringing  Jim  back  but  he  will  not  listen 
to  me.”  '  The  lawyer  was  quiet  for  a 
moment,  studying.'  Then  he  raised  his 
head.  “I  think  I  will  take  you  to 
Judge  Holden,  Mrs.  Fisher.  At  least, 
we  can  try  what  you  can  do  with  him.’ 

Mrs.  Fisher  and  Jim  followed  the 
lawyer  obediently  and  they  went  to  the 
office  of  Judge  Holden. 

They  left  the  boy  in  an  ante-room 
and  entered  the  private  office  of  the 
Judge,  who  was  the  terror  of  every 
criminal  who  came  before  him. 

The  Judge  listened  coldly  to  the 
words  and  arguments  of  the  lawyer  but 
shook  his  head.  “No,”  he  said.  “The 
boy  is  a  thief  and  he  should  be  punished. 
If  he  is  let  off  this  time,  he  will  only 
commence  again.  He  must  be  taught 
that  he  can  not  break  the  laws  with 
impunity.” 


THE  mother  watched  the  hard  face 
intently,  then  she  said,  “Judge,  will 
you  let  me  talk  a  minit?  ■  I’ve  brung 
Jim  back  and  all  of  the  money  except 
sixty  dollars  and  we’ll  sell  the  black 
heifer  and  give  you  that.  \  ou  won’t 
lose  nothin’.” 

“It  is  not  the  money,  Mrs.  Fisher,” 
said  the  Judge  in  his  cold,  calm  voice. 
“The  boy  must  pay  for  his  acts,  even  if 
the  money  is  recovered.” 

Mrs.  Fisher  was  quiet  for  a  moment, 
then  she  looked  up  at  the  Judge  and  all 
her  mother  heart  was  in  her  eyes. 

“Judge,  he  ain’t  nothin’  but  a  boy  and 
it’s  the  first  time  he’s  done  real  wrong. 
He  won’t  do  it  agin  if  you  give  him  a 
chance.” 

‘  ‘How  do  you  know  he  won’t  ? 

These  taxi  drivers  here  in  New 
York  are  a  bad  lot  and  evident¬ 
ly  this  boy  has  bad  friends.” 

'  The  mother  interrupted  eag¬ 
erly. 

“That’s  right,  Judge,  but  he 
won’t  stay  here  in  New  York. 

I’ll  take  him  back  with  me. 

He  won’t  do  nothin’  wrong  in 
the  country.” 

The  Judge  looked  at  her. 

“But  he  won’t  stay  in  the 
country,  Mrs.  Fisher.  He  has 
had  a  taste  of  city  life  and  he’ll 
never  be  satisfied  in  the 
country.” 

Mrs.  Fisher  leaned  towards 
him  eagerly. 

“Judge,  will  you  give  me  a 
try?  Give  me  six  months,  and 
if  it  don’t  come  out  all  right, 
if  he  won’t  stay,  I’ll  bring  him 
to  you  myself  and  you  kin  do 
what  you  want  to  with  him. 

Just  give  me  six  months’  try?” 

The  Judge  looked  again  at 
the  eager  face  opposite  him. 

“How  will  you  keep  him  in 


the  country?  I  say,  he  won’t  stay!” 

“But  I  say  he  will!”  answered 
Mrs.  Fisher.  Then  she  laughed  a 
little  tremulously.  “I  was  a-thinkin’ 
of  that  in  the  cars  when  we  was  cornin’ 
down.  I  near  wore  my  throat  all  out 
a-talking  to  Jim  makin’  him  see  that  he 
must  come  back  and  give  you  the 
money.  I  was  tired  and  I  put  m y  head 
back  on  the  car  seat  and  shut  my  eyes 
and  thought  what  I  would  do  if  you’d 
let  him  off  and  it  all  come  to  me  at 
once.”  She  laughed  again  a  quiet  little 
laugh,  “You  know  Judge,  there’s  just 
one  kind  of  a  halter  that’ll  hold  a  young 
colt  and  its — its — love.  And  as  I  was 
a-wondering  what  to  do,  little  Mina 
Norton’s  face  come  to  me.  She’s  the 
daughter  of  a  widow  woman  that  lives 
right  across  the  Lake  from  us  and  she’s 
as  pretty  as  a  wild  apple  blossom.  Jim 
ain’t  never  seen  her  and  I  jest  planned  it 
all  out.  I’ll  say  Edna  is  lookin’  peakin’ 
and  I’ll  send  her  over  to  Fred’s  for  a 
few  days,  then  I’ll  tell  Mis’  Norton  that 
I  don’t  see  how  I  kin  git  my  work  all 
done  on  my  bakin’  day,  and  she’ll  send 
Mina  over  to  help  me.  You  know, 
Judge,  I'll  have  Jim  see  her  first  when 
she’s  dressed  in  her  big  blue  apron, 
that’s  jest  the  color  of  her  eyes,  and  her 
face  all  flushed  from  lookin’  in  the  oven, 
and  her  hair  all  in  soft  curls  around  her 
face  that’s  got  a  little  flour  up  on  the 
temples  where  she’s  brushed  the  curls 
back,  and — and — Judge,  I  jest  know 
he’ll  stay!” 

Mrs.  Fisher  looked  anxiously  into 
the  Judge’s  face  and  evidently  she  saw 
something  that  gave  her  hope.  The 
Judge  was  playing  with  a  paper  knife 
and  the  hard  lines  were  softened  around 
his  stern  mouth. 

“Bakin’  day!”  he  said  to  himself. 
“It  makes  me  see  my  mother — and  I 
can  hear  her  say,  ‘Johnnie,  take  your 
hand  out  of  that  crock,  you’ve  eaten 
enough  cookies.’  ”  Then  seeming  to 
notice  the  silence  he  looked  up. 

“You  were  saying^  Airs.  Fisher — yes, 


but  when  the  romance  is  over — ” 

“The  romance  won’t  be  over,  Judge. 
I  won’t  let  it  finish  till  the  marriage 
bells  ring — and  not  even  then  I  hope. 
The  widow  needs  a  man  on  her  farm. 
She  can’t  do  nothing  since  Mr.  Norton 
died  and  Jim  is  a  good  farmer  and  he’ll 
do  well  fer  her. 

“But  how  about  the  girl?”  said  the 
Judge.  “She  might  not  care  for  Jim.” 

“He’s  a  good  lookin’  boy,  isn’t  he?’’ 
inquired  the  mother. 

“Yes,”  replied  Judge  Holden.  He’s  a 
good  looking  scamp!” 

The  mother  frowned  at  the  last  word. 

“I’m  a  little  hard  o’  hearin’  at  times. 
Judge,  and  I  jest  didn’t  catch  your  last 
words,  but  I  heard  you  say  he  was  good 
looking,  which  he  is.  And  Mina  is  jest 
at  the  age  when  she’s  lookin’  fer 
romance,  when  she  sees  a  possible  sweet¬ 
heart  in  every  boy  that  comes  near. 
She’s  lookin’  fer  a  hero  to  worship  and 
I’ll  make  Jim  a  hero  if  I  have  to  throw 
her  into  the  Lake  and  git  him  to  rescue 
her.  Jest  leave  it  all  to  me,  Judge,  I'll 
make  it  come  out  all  right.” 

The  Judge  was  quiet  for  a  moment, 
then  he  looked  up  and  said,  “Mrs. 
Fisher,  I’ll  give  your  bo>r  a  chance. 
Take  him  back  with  you  and  see  what 
can  be  done.  Perhaps  I’m  foolish — but 
— well,  take  him  home  with  you  and  let 
me  know  in  six  months  how  it  all  comes 
out.” 


'"THE  masterpiece  of  America  is 
her  human  product — her  men 
and  women.  Her  lawyers  sit  in  the 
councils  of  the  nations  and  their 
words  are  words  of  wisdom.  Her 
doctors  go  out  over  the  world 
carrying  healing  to  suffering  hu¬ 
manity.  Her  women  keep  step  with 
the  men.  Her  machinists,  her 
workers,  are  carrying  the  world  on 
their  shoulders.  They  are  America! 
Yesterday  America  was  at  war. 
The  whistle  blew — Time!  The 
job  was  done.  America  straight¬ 
ened  her  back,  wiped  her  brow,  and 
smiled.  Peace  had  come.  But  to-day 
America  faces  the  greater  task — the 
work  of  Peace.  To  it,  America: 
Speed  up  your  wheels,  your  ships, 
your  Soul.  A.  P. 


FOR  the  first  time  in  the  interview 
Mrs.  Fisher’s  lips  trembled  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  fumbled  with 
something  in  her  lap  and  started  to 
say  something  but  evidently  could  not 
trust  her  voice.  Finally  she  stood 
before  the  Judge  and  holding  out  her 
hands  towards  him  said: 

“I  can’t  say  what  I  want  to — I  jest 
can’t — but — but — Judge,  do  you  like 
cake?” 

The  Judge  smiled  into  the  face  befon 
him  that  was  trying  so  bravely  not  to 
show  what  the  heart  was  feeling,  and  h<. 

said,  “Why,  yes,  although  1 
have  not  eaten  much  these  las 
years.  It  doesn’t  taste  like  f 
used  to!” 

Mrs.  Fisher  started  toward 
the  door  and  the  Judge  politeh 
followed  her  and  opened  it 
“Judge,  I  can’t  thank  you 
I  can’t  say  nothin’  and 
can’t  do  nothin’  but —  sh 
laughed  a  little  brokenly,  “bu 
— you’re  goin’  to  git  the  be? 
cake  and  the  best  batch  o 
cookies  that  you  ever  set  you 
teeth  in,  since  your  mothu 
slapped  your  hands  fer  stealin 
from  the  cookie  jar!” 

“Nothing  I’d  like  better 
said  the  Judge,  and  somethir 
in  his  voice  gave  Ma  Fisher  i 
understand  that  the  cake  wou. 
receive  a  royal  welcome.  SI 
caught  Jim  by  the  arm  aD 
hurried  away  down  the  corrido 
As  the  Judge  turned  back  \ 
his  desk,  Mr.  Carlyle  gave  hi 
a  quizzical  glance. 

“A  good  woman,”  said  tl 
Judge  emphatically,  “a  go< 
woman  is  above  the  law!” 
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WHEN  A  FELLER 
NEEDS  A  FRIEND 


By  Frank  Ward  O’Malley 


t'T  THEN  Hugh  Walpole  came 
\Af  from  England  to  New  York 
V  V  fhe  other  day,  he  first — being 
a  good  Brit  isher — paused  only 
ng  enough  to  shut  off  the  steam  heat 
his  hotel  bedroom  and  open  a 
indow,  then  grabbed  his  hat  and  asked 
be  directed  to  the  Children’s  Court, 
o  native  he  ran  across  could  tell  him 
■fhand  where  the  building  was  located, 
it  on  his  first  real  day  in  America  he 
und  the  Children’s  Court  and  entered 

i 

‘Galsworthy  told  me  I  mustn’t  miss 
fis  above  all  things,”  said  Hugh  Wal- 
Ue.  “Galsworthy  said  that  the  New 
>rk  Children’s  Court  was  the  most 
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interesting  thing  he  had  seen  in 
America.” 

Which  may  or  may  not  have  been  a 
tribute  to  the  court.  One  must  re¬ 
member  that.  Galsworthy’s  “Justice” 
and  other  writings  are  proof  positive 
that  to  the  Galsworthy  mind  penological 
stupidity  and  penological  barbarity  are 
of  tremendously  gripping  interest.  The 
fact  is  outstanding,  however,  that  these 
visitors  from  far  off,  and  others  I  might 
name,  show  an  interest  in  the  Children’s 
Court  that  is  worse  than  rare  among 


New  Yorkers  of  the  present  day. 

If  the  man  living  in  the  shadow  of 
the  court  does  not  so  much  as  know 
the  name  of  the  young  man  in  whose 
power  it  lies  to  make  or  remake — or 
break — the  thousands  of  little  souls 
constantly  passing  before  him;  then  the 
residents  of  the  hinterlands  where,  if 
there  is  a  children’s  court,  his  influence 
is  also  being  felt,  cannot  be  blamed, 
perhaps,  for  their  ignorance  of  his  work 
and  personality.  Let  it,  therefore,  be 
made  known  herewith  that  his  name  is 
Franklin  Chase  Hoyt;  that  he  is  on  the 
sunny  side  of  middle  age;  that  he  is  a 
grandson  of  a  strong  figure  who  loomed 
large  in  a  great  period  of  American 
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history,  the  late  Salmon  Portland 
Chase;  that  his  job  is  officially  known  as 
Presiding  Justice  of  the  Children’s 
Coilrt  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  that 
he  is  the  beginning,  present  and  end  of 
that  court  and  all  its  works  and  pomps. 

“See  the  bench  there,”  said  a  court 
attendant,  indicating  the  low  dais  and 
small-sized  desk  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
on  the  day  when  I  first  visited  the 
court.  “Justice  Hoyt  did  that.  I 
don’t  mean  he  built  it,  of  course,  but 
he  wouldn’t  let  the  carpenters  drive  a 
nail  until  he  had  personally  figured  out 
just  how  high  that  platform  should  be, 
exactly  the  way  Belasco  might  work  out 
a  little  detail  in  a  stage  setting  and  for 
the  same  reason.” 

All  of  which  was  true  and  interesting 
but  not  particularly  illuminating.  Was 
it  possibly  indicative  of  a  mind  merely 
finicky,  over-meticulous,  fussily  precise? 
While  I  wondered  the  judge  entered  and 
the  daily  grind  began. 

All  day  long  they — the  little  ones — 
stood  before  him  with  bowed  heads. 
There  were  benches  at  the  rear  of  the 
room  where  others  might  have  sat  and 
watched  and  listened,  but  I,  alone,  was 
the  audience.  There  were  spectacular 
cases,  tragic  cases,  sordid  cases  and 
just  plain  cases.  I  might  select  one  of 
the  spectacular  cases  to  tell  about  here, 
in  all  its  details,  but  the  result  would  be 
— well,  perhaps,  merely  spectacular. 
On  the  other  hand  the  plain  case,  the 
average  case,  is  an  average  case  because 
it  is  enormously  more  frequent  during 
the  day’s  grind,  therefore  more  illumi¬ 
native  of  an  institution  which  men  of 
the  intellectual  calibre  of  Galsworthy 
and  Walpole  found  “the  most  interesting 
thing  in  America.” 

WE  might  select  at  random,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  a  little  lad, 
whom  we  shall  call  Tommy  Tucker,  and 
his  “gang,”  following  the  troubled 
Tommy  from  the  day  I  saw  him  first 
enter  the  court  until,  about  a  week 
later,  he  was  again  and,  for  the  last 
time,  brought  into  the  presence  of 
Justice  Hoyt  at  the  “continued  hearing” 
of  Tommy’s  case. 

Tommy’s  trouble  didn’t  seem  a 
trouble  at  all  in  the  beginning ;  quite  the 
contrary.  Joyously  along  sunlit  Avenue 
A  Tommy  had  trooped  with  his  com¬ 
panions — Jimmie,  leader  of  the  “gang,” 
and  Abie  and  Eddie  and  Tony.  Beside 
the  poultry  dealer’s  outdoor  stand, 
unguarded,  invitingly  stood  the  box  of 
“dressed”  chickens.  The  poultry  man 
was  far  in  thej'rear  of  his  shop.  Jimmie, 
the  forceful  gang  leader,  had  had  past 
dealings  with  women  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood — Mrs.  Smolz  and  Mrs.  Hooper 
and  Mrs.  Slovak — who  would  pay  a 
boy  a  whole  dollar  for  a  turkey  or  a  pair 
of  chickens,  and  no  questions  asked. 

Done!  And  then  for  Tommy  and 
his  “gang,”  a  delirious  day  of  great 
wealth;  movies  and  candy  and  subway 
rides  and  more  movies  that  night! 
Midnight  and  great  weariness  from  a 
surfeit  of  illicit  joys;  Tommy’s  tired 
legs  at  last  climbing  the  tenement  steps, 
black  forebodings  weighing  on  his  heart ; 
then  the  stranger,  he  of  the  metal 
badge,  who  is  sitting,  waiting,  beside 
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Tommy’s  weeping  mother  and  Tommy’s 
stern-faced  father  as  Tommy  cautiously 
opens  the  door  and  enters;  the  instant 
of  black,  freezing  horror  as  the  big  man 
with  the  badge  steps  forward  and  says 
to  Tommy:  “Come  along.” 

Follow  now  the  long  hours  in  the 
detention  rooms  of  the  “Croolties” 
building,  with  visions  of  a  gray,  terrible 
court  room  awaiting, — a  sombre, 
ominous  court  building  it  will  be,  no 
doubt,  all  ribbed  with  iron  bars,  echoing 
with  the  harsh  cries  of  a  beetle-browed 
judge,  who  probably  will  pound  his 
fists  on  a  desk  and  shout  at  one  and  send 
one  onward  at  last  through  clanging 
gates,  there  to  remain  until  at  last  one 
is  bundled  off  to  that  horror  of  all 
horrors,  the  far-away  “Instooshun,” 
there  to  be  separated  for  months — or 
will  it  be  years? — from  Pop  and  Mom 
and  home  and  friends! 

One  cannot  altogether  blame  Tommy 
if  bitterness  begins  to  succeed  his  first 
wild  terrors.  He  never  done  nuthin’ 
before,  certainly  never’ll  do  nuthin’ 
wrong  again,  if  they  only’d  let  bygones 
be  bygones  and  call  quits.  And  why 
pick  on  me,  Tommy  Tucker — why 
didn’t  the  cops  pinch  Jimmie,  who 
started  everything,  and  Abie  and  Eddie 
and  Tony,  too?  Jimmie  is  a  bad  boy  — 
“a  real  crook” — even  Tommy  is  ready 
to  admit  that;  and  yet,  here  is  a  cruel, 
indiscriminate  “justice”  bent  upon 
insisting  that  Tommy  is  as  bad  as 
Jimmie,  which  he  isn’t,  and  about  to 
send  Tommy  to  the  “Instooshun,”  send 
him  to  physical  and  spiritual  damnation. 

One  can  quite  believe  that  when 
Tommy  is  brought  from  the  Gerry 
Society’s  rooms  the  next  morning  and 
led  into  the  Children’s  Court  building 
his  mental  state  is  such  that  he  takes 
little  note  of  the  fact  that  his  precon¬ 
ceived  notions  about  the  building  were 
all  wrong.  Perhaps  he  is  only  vaguely 
conscious  that  there  are  no  iron  bars, 
no  clanging  gates;  that  for  him  and  his 
kind  has  been  erected  an  edifice  of 
graystone  and  Italian  marble  and 
.  Flemish  oak  and  noiseless  elevators  and 
wide  clean  rooms,  a  thing  of  quiet 
simple  beauty.  There  is  nothing  prison¬ 
like  about  the  big  room — the  waiting 
room  with  the  long  line  of  benches 
stretching  away  like  church  pews — into 
which  he  is  led'  from  the  elevator. 

SEATED  now  beside  his  red-eyed 
mother,  with  no  guard  near  him,  he 
might,  from  all  outward  appearances,  be 
sitting  in  the  well-appointed  marble  and 
oak  waiting  room  of  one  of  New  York’s 
•great  railroad  terminals.  Up  and  down 
the  wide  aisles  from  time  to  time  move 
certain  business-like  yet  kindlv-faced 
men  or  women,  who  carry  notebooks  and 
sheaves  of  long  yellow  papers.  These 
are  the  unpaid,  the  unsung  “Big  Sisters” 
or  “Big  Brothers” — Jewish,  Catholic  or 
Protestant  volunteer  workers  in  the 
Children’s  Court — heroes  and  heroines 
all,  who,  alone  of  all  the  citizenry  of  the 
metropolis,  seem  to  take  the  slightest 
interest  in  little  Tommy’s  plight.  These, 
a  “Big  Brother”-  or  a  “Big  Sister”  or 
perhaps  an  official  probation  officer  of 
the  court,  quietly  beckon  to  a  child  and 
its  mother  or  to  a  group  of  children  and 


their  parents  at  varying  intervals, 
whereupon  the  individual  defendant  or 
little  group  rises  and  disappears  through 
the  great  door  leading  to  the  softly 
lighted  court  room  adjoining.  And 
there  they  meet  with — what? 

Well,  I  think  that  even  the  jangling 
nerves  of  Tommy  must  have  felt  some 
of  the  spell  of  the  peace  and  content 
permeating  that  room — with  its  soft 
richness  of  Flemish  oak  walls,  its  ceiling 
that  is  partly  a  sky  of  creamy  and 
delicately  tinted  medallions  and  partly 
a  great  square  of  leaded  glass  skylight. 
Perhaps,  how-ever,  it  is  supposing  too 
much  to  say  that  our  particular  Tommy 
found  the  room  especially  inviting,  for 
I  know  that  just  as  Tommy  was  ap¬ 
proaching  the  -door  to  the  courtroom  he 
had  suffered  another  great  shock.  Con¬ 
verging  toward  the  door  simultaneously, 
each  called  from  waiting-room  benches 
beyond  Tommy’s  ken,  came  Eddie  and 
Abie  and  Tony  and  the  arch-conspirator 
of  all,  Jimmie. 

Hullychee!  The  hull  gang!  Mebbe 
— mebbe — it  won’t  be  such  a  cinch  to 
say,  “Naw,  I  didn’t  do  it,”  seein’s  the 
cops  knowed  just  who  to  pinch! 

One  or  two  court  officers  are  quietly 
working  away  at  desks  along  a  side  wall 
of  the  court  but  to  Tommy  and  his 
companions  there  is,  at  this  mighty 
moment,  only  one  figure  in  the  room,  in 
all  the  world.  There  he  sits,  a  keen¬ 
eyed  young  man,  wearing  a  flowing, 
impressive  robe  of  black  silk,  gazing 
silently,  appraisingly,  through  big, 
round,  glinting  spectacles  straight  across 
his  desk  into  one’s  very  heart.  He  could 
reach  right  over  that  desk,  against  the 
outer  edge  of  which  one’s  jacket  buttons 
press,  and  shake  one  savagely.  But 
there  is  no  movement,  no  sound  except 
the  deafening  ticking  of  the  thin  gold 
■watch  lying  beside  his  loosely  locked 
fingers.  '  Gosh,  if  he’d  only  begin! 

UP  on  the  little  platform  and  at  this 
terrible  being’s  left  is  a  roomy  chair. 
Somebody,  a  grownup,  is  standing  in 
front  of  the  chair  with  right  hand  raised. 
The  oath  is  solemnly  intoned  by  the 
awesome  Judge — not  chattered,  as 
sometimes,  often,  happens  in  other 
courts.  .  .  “And  nothing  but  the 

truth — so — help — you — God!”  And  now 
the  grownup  is  seated  and  has  begun  the 
scathing  tale  of  accusation,  a  tale  that 
Tommy  and  Jimmie  and  all  the  gang 
know  is  fearsomely  true. 

The  accusations  have  all  been  made. 
The  probation  officer  or  “Big  Sister 
standing  beside  Jimmie’s  end  of  the  line 
is  scribbling  a  note  or  two.  Sighs,  hard 
swallowings,  behind  the  culprits  remim 
them  that  the  mother  or  father  oi 
each  boy  is  standing  just  behind  him 
Silently,  almost  expressionless,  th 
frightful  judge  again  for  a  moment  send, 
his  glance  along  the  row  of  bowed  heads 
“Jimmie,”  he  begins  at  last,  and  hi 
tone  is  quite  casual,  “you  have  hear< 
the  charges  just  made  against-  you 
What  have  you  to  say  about  them 
Jimmie?  Look  up — don’t  be  afraic 
Did  you  take  one  or  more  of  thos 
chickens,  Jimmie?” 

“Naw,  sur.” 

Silence  again.  The  young  judg 
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Beyond  that  open  doorway  await  momentous  decisions — 
decisions  that  may  change  the  future  for  that  mother 
and  make  a  sturdy  and  reliable  citizen  of  her  boy 


■riefly  scans  some  papers.  He  puts 
he  papers  aside,  leans  back  in  his  chair 
asily  and  once  more  addresses  Jimmie 
K  matter-of-fact  fashion.  Gosh,  this 
idge  ain’t  so  fierce  after  all! 

;!  “Er — let’s  see,  Jimmie — you’ve  been 
crested  before,  haven’t  you?” 

-  “Naw,  sur.” 

Bam!  The  crack  of  a  pistol  shot 
auld  not  be  more  startling  than  the 
ngry  smack  of  the  Judge’s  palm  on  his 
esk,  the  instant  change  that  has  come 
ver  him,  the  quick  way  he  leans  for- 
ard  intently,  righteous  wrath  crackling 
ack  of  the  big  round  spectacles. 

“How  dare  you  stand  there  and 

razenly  lie  to  me  like  that,  Jimmie!’ 
e  storms — and  he  snaps  out  the  words 
ith  machine-gun  rapidity.  “You  were 
efore  this  court  on  May  4  last  and 
gain  on.  May - ” 

“B-b-but  I  was  b-b-before  Judge 

lollins  both  them  times,  Judge.  I — I 


thought,  Judge,  you  meant  wuz  I  ever 
before  you.  Tudge,  when  yuh  asked— — ” 

“Stop!  Don’t  pile  up  the  lies,  Jimmie, 
I  asked  you  a  simple  question.  You 
understood  it.  Your  answer  was  a  lie!” 

_  Cripes!  This  guy  in  the  gown  kin 
git  mad,  can’t  he? — when  a  feller  lies 
to  him.  But  his  stormy  moments  seem 
to  pass  as  quickly  as  they  come.  He 
turns  to  Tommy,  next  in  line,  and 
again  his  tone  is  almost  casual. 

“Tommy,  what  have  you  to  say? 
Did  you  take  any  of  those  chickens, 
Tommy?” 

“N-n-no,  sur.” 

Another  long  minute  of  silence.  The 
question  is  put  to  Abie  and  Eddie  and 
Tony.  No,  no,  no.  The  chickens  un¬ 
doubtedly  stole  themselves! 

But  this  Judge  has  not  lost  hope. 
Within  a  few  minutes  he  has  learned 
from  the  complainants  or  from  a  proba¬ 
tion  officer  or  Big  Brother  or  Sister 


sufficient  to  convince  him  that  Tommy 
and  Jimmie  et  al.,  are  guilty.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  he  is  not  minded 
lazily  to  “settle”  the  case  then  and 
there  by  imposing  punishment  or  by  a 
reprimand  and  freedom.  This  young 
Judge,  in  fact,  intends  never  to  end  the 
case.  If  Tommy’s  troubles  are  to  be 
ended,  Tommy  must  end  them  himself. 

And  as  the  little  defendants  are  being 
led  away  to  make  room  for  the  next  case 
the  worried  souls  of  Tommy  and  his 
pals  foster  three  elemental  ideas,  all 
implanted  by  the  young  Judge — that 
on  a  given  day  a  week  or  so  later  they 
are  to  be  brought  into  the  presence  of 
the  Judge  again  at  a  “continued  hear¬ 
ing  ”  that  in  the  meantime  they  will 
be  more  or  less  constantly  under  the 
supervision  of  certain  grownups;  that 
when  they  appear  again  in  court  their 
fate  is  to  be  decided. 

I  made  it  a  point  to  be  present  on  the 
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day  that  was  to  make  or  break  Tommy 
Tucker.  Tommy  and  I  and  all  the 
“gang”  saw  immediately  that  the 
“continued  hearing”  was  noticeably 
different  from  that  first  day  in  court. 
In  the  first  place,  the  young  Judge  wras 
not  sitting  in  the  big  court-room  but  in 
“Part  II,”  a  room  which,  despite  its 
impressive  title,  seemed  to  be  just  a 
fair-sized  office,  intimate  in  tone  and 
beautiful  but  simple  in  its  appoint¬ 
ments.  And  now  the  judge  wore  no 
black  gowm  to  keep  one  aloof  from  such 
everyday  articles  as  pin-striped  business 
suits  and  colored  cravats.  Yet  dignity 
had  not  departed;  it  merely  was 
graciously  permitting  one  to  approach 
closer  to  it  in  this  room  called  “the 
heart  of  the  Children’s  Court.”  But 
not  too  close. 


second,  and,  in  this  case, 
last  talk  with  Jimmy  and 
Tommy  et  al.,  he  knows, 
on  the  testimony  of  phy¬ 
sician,  pastor,  teacher, 
landlord,  neighbors  and 
others,  more  about 
Tommy  than  Tommy 
knows  himself.  And,  as 
he  gives  a  final  glance  at 
the  yellow  papers  before 
putting  them  down,  he 
mumbles  something 
about  “truancy.” 

Now  he  has  settled 
back  comfortably  in  his 
chair  and  is  about  to 
wade  into  the  big  job 
that  has  become  his  one 
absorbing  interest — the 
spiritual,  mental  and 
bodily  reconstruction  of 
the  pitiful  thousands  of 
little  ones  whom  he,  al¬ 
most  single  handed,  must 
save  from  themselves. 

“Miss  Kelly,”  he  re¬ 
marks  in  an  aside  to  the 
“Big  Sister”  who  is 
standing  at  one  end  of 
the  double  line  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  parents,  “please 
make  a  note  that  Tony  is  to  be  sent  over 
to  our  clinic  for  a  mental  and  physical 
examination.  Better  have  the  doctor 
look  Eddie  over  too. 

“Well,  boys,”  he  begins,  turning  the 
beautifully  equipped  building  has  been  big  round  spectacles  full  blast  upon  the 
brought  into  being  solely  to  consider  quick  breathing  “gang”  again.  “Y< 


"Jimmie,'"  he  begins  and  his  tone  is  quite 
casual.  “ Look  up — don't  be  afraid. 
Did  you  take  one  of  those  chickens ?" 


not  be  blamed  for  believing — as  each 
little  protagonist  in  the  endless  stream 
of  Children’s  Court  dramas  must 
always  believe — that  the  Judge,  his 
court,  the  court’s  entire  time,  all  the 


Tommy’s  particular  case. 

Instantly  the  young  Judge  seems  to 
remember  the  first  name  of  each. 
Better  still — or  worse,  according  to  the 
viewpoint — the  Judge  at  this  “con¬ 
tinued  hearing”  in  some  uncanny  way 
appears  to  have  a  startlingly  intimate 
knowledge  of  one’s  home  life,  school 
life,  street  life.  He  knows  how  many 
brothers  and  sisters  Tommy  has;  how 
much  his  father  earns  a  week;  the  sani¬ 
tary  and  moral  conditions  of  Tommy’s 


lOU 


all  seem  to  be  absent  from  school  many 
half  days,  some  of  you  many  whole 
days,  each  month.  How  many  of  you 
play  hookey?  Come  on,  boys — if  you 
find  it  hard  to  answer  in  words  just 
raise  your  hands.” 


HNIE  five  grimy  pairs  of  hands  remain 
as  motionless  as  the  desk  behind 
which  the  hands  are  hidden. 

“Now  boys,  there’s  one  thing  you 
don’t  seem  quite  to  understand.  Telling 


home;  all  about  the  physical  and  mental  the  truth  never  hurt  any  boy  or  girl  in 


AT  his  desk,  in  the  little  room,  sat 
the  Judge,  more  years  seemingly 
having  been  cast  off  his  young  shoulders 
with  the  shedding  of  his  robes.  In  and 
out  of  the  room  came  and  went,  as 
they  had  come  into  and  gone  from  the 
big  “Part  I”  a  week  before,  Gertie,  not 
yet  in  tier  teens  but  charged  with,  and 
guilty  of,  revolting  immoralities;  a  pros- 
perousbusinessmanandhis  wife,  jealously 
holding  a  richly  garbed  infant  at  one 
end  of  the  Judge’s  desk  while  orally  the 
Court  scarifies  the  souls  of  a  hangdog 
group  at  the  other  end  of  the  desk — 
criminal  parents  and  other  relatives  of 
the  infant  who,  by  attempts  at  black¬ 
mail,  are  making  life  burdensome  to  the 
business  man  who  adopted  the  baby 
when  its  parents  had  deserted  it;  and, 
always  passing  in  review  before  the 
Judge,  the  interminable  line  of  innocent 
children  and  guilty  parents  charged 
with  improper  guardianship. 

Yet  when  Tommy  and  Jimmie  and 
their  “gang,”  followed  by  their  mothers, 
once  more  find  themselves  lined  up 
before  Justice  Hoyt’s  desk  they  can 


condition  of  Tommy,  Jimmie  and  all  this  court.  Sometimes  the  truth  helps 


the  rest;  how  much  rent  the  lad’s  him!  I  don’t  mean,  remember,  that 


parents  pay;  whether  the  family  goes  to 
church;  what  their  pastor  thinks  about 
them ;  the  school  teacher’s  brutally  can¬ 
did  opinion  of  each  lad;  how  many  days 
they  have  been  absent  from  school  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  year;  the  exact  number 
of  persons  in  each  of  their  homes;  the 


truth-telling  saves  him  from  punish¬ 
ment  when  he  deserves  to  be  punished 
but  I  do  knowr  that  there  never  has  been 
a  boy  before  me  who  hasn’t  found  out 
that  telling  the  truth  is  better  than 
telling  me  a  silly  lie.  You  all  have 
sense  enough  to  know  that  it’s  not  hard 


precise  number  of  rooms;  the  number  of  for  this  court  to  go  elsewhere  and  get 


families  in  the  building;  the  type  of 
architecture  and  the  way  the  house  is 


proof  that  you  did  or  did  not  play 
hookey  or,  for  that  matter,  to  find  out 


kept  in  repair — even  about  that  sister  of  whether  or  not  you  are  telling  the  truth 
Tony’s  that  was  taken  to  a  hospital  and  about  other  and  more  serious  wrong 
is  dying  now  of  tuberculosis.  doing  you  may  be  accused  of.  And  now, 

let’s  begin  all  over,  boys.  How  many  of 

HE  knows  all  these  things  about  every  you  played  hookey  on  those  days  when 
boy  and  girl  that  enters  “the  heart  of  you  were  absent  from  school?  Raise 
the  Children’s  Court,”  these  and  count-  your  hands.” 

less  other  items  too  delicately  intimate  Reluctantly, adirtyhandthat  belongs 
even  to  hint  at  here.  A  glance  through  to  Tommy  appears  above  the  edge  of 
the  long,  yellow  sheaves  of  paper  on  his  the  desk  and  very  slowly  is  raised  a  few 
desk — the  remarkably  compact  and  inches.  The  court  makes  a  brief 
comprehensive  “Investigation  Reports”  acknowledgment  of  Tommy’s  belated 
- — tells  him  these  things.  Justice  Hoyt  truthfulness — not  an  enthusiastic  ac- 
originated  and  perfected  these  reports,  knowledgment  but  a  matter-of-fact 
No  other  court  in  the  world  has  them,  word  of  appreciation  of  a  matter-of-fact 
And  so  it  is  that  when  he  begins  his  act.  Now  Abie’s  hand  steals  aloft. 
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ow  Eddie’s,  now  Tony’s.  There  is  an 
ppreciable  stretch  of  silence  while  the 
niverse  stands  still,  waiting  for  Jimmie, 
immie’s  hand,  at  last,  goes  up! 

“Now,  boys,  boys!”  says  the  young 
udge,  his  voice  threaded  with  real 
orrow,  “why  did  you  refuse  to  raise 
our  hands,  why  did  you  act  a  foolish 
e,  in  the  first  place?  Isn’t  it  better  and 
on’t  you  all  feel  better  now  for  having 
t  last  told  the  truth?  Of  course  you 

o.  A  terrible  thing,  a  lie  is,  boys, 
'errible!  Terrible! 

“You  may  put  down  your  hands, 
oys.  And  now  I’m  going  to  ask  you 
)  tell  me  something  else  and  this  time 
:11  me  with  your  lips,  not  merely  by 
using  your  hands.  And  I  want  you  to 
link  seriously  before  you  answer  and 
>  remember  what  I  have  just  said — 
mt  telling  the  truth  may  not  help  a 
ly  to  escape  deserved  punishment  but 
lat  it  never,  never  harms  his  case. 
11  begin,  I  think,  with  Tommy.  Look 

p,  Tommy.  Don’t  be  afraid.” 

I  believe  that,  as  the  Judge  leans  for- 
ard  and  looks  into  Tommy’s  eyes, 
ommy  is  thinking  there  is  nobody  else 
the  world  except  this  young  Judge, 
am  absolutely  certain  that  for  the 
oment,  in  the  mind  of  the  Judge,  no 
iman  creature  ever  lived,  lives  or  will 
1/e  again  except  Tommy. 

“Tell  me,  Tommy — come  on,  boy — 
ok  right  at  me— tell  the  truth — did 
;>u  help  steal  those  chickens?” 

“Y-yes,  sur.” 

And  Abie,  Eddie,  Tony,  Jimmie— 
en  Jimmie — at  last  have  said  the 
res,  sur,”  that  is  the  beginning  of  the 
d.  Time  and  patience  are  needed  but 
:ccess  at  last  is  achieved. 

“Good!  You  are  beginning  to  show 
1e  right  spirit  now,  boys,”  the  Judge  is 
.ying.  “Jimmie,  I  noticed,  was  slow  to 
low  your  example  and  I’m  afraid  I’ll 
i  ve  to  talk  seriously  to  Jimmie  now. 

‘Jimmie!  Listen  to  what  I  have  to 
■V-  From  the  first  moment  you  came 
tfore  me  until  now,  you  have  been  the 
list  truthful  of  all  the  boys  before  me. 
me  and  again  in  the  past  this  court 
Is  given  you  a  chance  and  you’ve 
;vays  refused  to  accept  it.  During  the 
[st  week,  I  have  talked  to  Justice 
(  Uins  about  you  and  I  learn  that 
i  lin  and  again  while  on  probation  you 
foe  broken  your  promises.  Now  I  find 
>u  assisting,  even  leading,  other  boys 
tsteal.  You  must  understand,  Jimmie, 
tit,  although  I  am  tremendously  in- 
t  ested  in  every  boy  or  girl  that  comes 
tore  me,  that  interest,  great  as  it  is, 
atays  comes  second  to  my  greatest 
i  erest  and  duty — my  duty  to  society 
"  0  aH  the  other  Jimmies  and  Tom- 
1  is  and  Tonys  and  everyone  else,  big 
ai  small,  in  this  great  city. 

'You  persist  in  harming  others, 
J  imie.  You  will  not  even  try  not  to 
■  m  yourself.  I  don’t  believe  you’re 
foeless,  Jimmie — far  from  it.  I  do 
K)w  that  chance  after  chance  has  been 
g  en  you  and  you  still  refuse  to  try  to 
n  ke  good.  Very  well !  We  shall  have 
t  try  another  method.” 
rhere  is  a  sharp  gasp  from  the  thin, 
"ite-faced  woman  standing  just  back 
0  Jimmie— Jimmie’s  mother.  Quicker 
1  n  Jimmie,  she  senses  what  is  in  the 


young  Judge’s  mind.  And,  as  the  Judge 
rapidly  signs  his  name  to  a  paper  and  a 
court  officer  steps  to  Jimmie’s  side,  her 
wild  scream  rends  the  room.  Insane 
with  terror;  her  piercing  screams  rising 
higher  and  higher;  clawing,  fighting  the 
court  officers  who  have  grasped  her 
arms;  calling  on  God  and  the  law  and 
all  mankind  to  save  her  Jimmie  for  her; 
she  is  half  carried  from  the  room. 
Jimmie,  shaken  with  sobs,  is  led  along 
behind  her. 

“God  in  Heaven — my  Jimmie — I’ll 


work  my  fingers  to  the  bone,  Judge,  if 
you’ll  let  me  have  my  Jimmie!  I’ll  keep 
him  from — ” 

The  door  is  closed  upon  her.  Faint 
and  fainter  her  screams  come  back  from 
the  corridors  to  the  little  courtroom — 
where  now  four  ashen-faced  little  boys 
stand,  frankly  weeping,  where  five  had 
stood  a  moment  before.  Only  the  sobs 
of  the  four  remaining  mothers,  unstrung 
by  the  quick  tragedy,  break  the  awful 
silence.  The  “Big  Sister”  still  stands 
motionless,  her  head  bowed.  And  the 


"And  now,  boy,  you  can  start  all  over  again — 
now ! — and  grow  up  to  be  a  good  citizen 
of  this  wonderjul  city  and  country  of  ours" 
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head  of  the  young  Judge  is  also  bent  low  not  letting  you  off.  I  couldn’t  even  if  I  see  that  you  had  the  right  stuff  in  you. 
as  he  sits  at  his  desk..  His  eyes  are  wanted  to.  Probation  doesn’t  mean  It  was  a  frightful  thing  you  did,  boys, 
closed — have  been  tightly  closed  since  that.  Probation  means  that  you  are  to  but  you’re  going  to  wipe  that  terrible 
Jimmie’s  mother  first  screamed.  This  go  to  school  regularly;  obey  your  misdeed  out  as  far  as  possible  now, 
young  Judge,  you  see,  has  a  wife  and  parents;  stay  off  the  street  at  night;  go  aren’t  you?  Why,  of  course  you  arc! 
a  baby  of  his  own  at  home.  to  bed  at  a  decent  hour;  stay  away  from  That’s  all — for  the  present.” 

Slowly  he  raises  his  head  at  last  and  bad  gangs;  behave  yourselves — and  re-  And  if  young  Justice  Hoyt  were 
he  opens  his  eyes  and  turns  a  troubled  port  to  the  probation  officer  at  stated  given  to  gambling,  he  could  add 
look  toward  the  four  pale,  silent  boys  times,  until  I  am  convinced  that  you  enormously  to  his  bank  account  by 
before  him.  really  have  become  good  boys.  I  shall  betting  even  money  he  would  never 

“Well?”  he  says  at  last,  and  there  is  a  never  end  this  case.  If  it  is  to  be  ended  again  see  Tommy  or  any  of  the  other 
world  of  meaning  in  the  word.  at  all,  you  must  end  it  by  behaving.  If  boys  or  girls  brought  before  him  on 

“There  isn’t  any  boy  standing  at  you  don’t — well,  always  keep  Jimmie  any  given  day.  The  odds  would  be 
your  right  now,  is  there,  Tommy?”  he  in  mind.”  exactly  seventeen  to  three  in  the  young 

goes  on  slowly.  “Out  in  another  room,  Then  the  final  word  which,  in  one  Judge’s  favor  or  enough  to  make  hirr. 
boys,  they  are  making  last  arrange-  form  or  another,  every  little  potential  wealthy.  In  other  words,  just  eighty- 
ments  before  taking  Jimmie  away.  And  good  citizen  hears  as  he  is  started  along  five  out  of  every  one  hundred  children 
during  all  the  long  winter  months  to  the  narrow  path:  who  are  brought  before  him  for  wrong- 

come,  his  poor  mother’s  heart  will  be  “But  YOU  can  end  it,  Tommy — and  doing  “go  straight”  ever  after, 
breaking  in  her  little  home  because  you,  Abie,  and  Eddie  and  Tony — all  Every  delinquent  boy  and  girl  who 

Jimmie  is  not  there  and  because  of  the  of  you.  Why,  boys,  the  minute  you  passed  before  him  during  the  days  I  wa.- 
disgrace  he  has  brought  upon  himself  came  before  me  the  other  day  I  could  in  his  court  received  exactly  the  same 


and  her.  And  I  think,  boys, 
that  during  the  months  that 
Jimmie  is  separated  from  his 
mother,  from  his  little  friends, 
his  home,  there  will  be  many 
nights  when  Jimmie,  too, 
will  cry  himself  to  sleep.” 

The  young  Judge  straight¬ 
ens  up  in  his  chair.  A  new 
note  comes  to  his  voice.  His 
eyes  flash!  No  time  now  for 
dramatic,  impressive  pauses, 
Jbut  only  a  quick  flood  of 
words  that  overwhelms 
one. 

“And  why,  boys?  Why? 
He  broke  his  word!  Not  once, 
but  time  and  time  again.  He 
would  not  let  us  help  him. 
He  would  not  help  himself. 
I’m  not  responsible  for  Jim¬ 
mie  being  sent  away,  boys. 
He  is/ 

The  sudden  fire  dies  from 
the  Judge’s  eyes.  After  a 
moment  his  voice  goes  on 
calmly  again. 

“And  now,  boys,  I’m  going 
to  tell  you  what  I’ve  decided 
to  do  with  you.  You  have 
committed  a  great  wrong,  a 
terrible  wrong,  but  I  am 
going  to  give  you  just  one 
chance  to  show  me  that  you 
are  ready  and  willing  to 
start  right  in  and  make  what 
amends  are  possible.  You 


never  can  right  that  wrong 


but  you  can  start  all  over 
again — now! — and  behave 
yourselves  and  so  grow  up  to 
be  good  citizens  of  this  won¬ 
derful  city  and  country  of 
ours.  You  may  go  back 
home  now  with  your  mothers 
on  probation  until — ” 

Great  sighs  of  relief,  some¬ 
thing  approaching  grins  lights 
up  the  line  of  faces.  Quickly 
the  Judge  checks  himself  and 
again  he  is  stern. 

“Don’t  think  this  case  is 
ended,  boys,”  he  cries.  “You 
are  not  to  go  out  from  this 
building,  like  some  boys  I’ve 
known,  and  say  to  your 
companions,  ‘The  Judge  was 
easv — he  let  me  off.’  I’m 


" Probation  means  that  you 
are  to  go  to  school,  obey 
your  parents,  stay  off  the 
streets  at  night,  give  up  bad 
gangs  and  behave  yourself  '' 


attention  he  gave  to  Tommy 
the  details  of  the  treatment 
and  time  devoted  to  each 
case  varying,  of  course,  with 
the  varying  natures  and  mis¬ 
doings  of  the  different  cul¬ 
prits.  And,  in  between,  he 
was  giving  the  same  intelli¬ 
gent  attention  to  the  appall¬ 
ing  list  of  court  cases  that 
have  to  do  not  with  juvenile 
delinquency  but  with  moni 
laxness  on  the  part  of  parents. 
How  he  manages  to  give  so 
much  attention  to  each  little 
defendant  and  at  the  sam 
time  keep  his  court  from 
being  clogged  I  don’t  know. 
I  don’t  think  Justice  Hoy: 
knows.  But  rich  or  poor 
each  boy  receives  the  sanu 
careful  attention.  Little 
Harold  of  the  ringlets  am 
leather  leggings  sits  side  b\ 
side  with  ragged  little  Ton] 
or  Mickey  or  black-face' 
little  George  and  their  fate 
lie  together  in  the  palm  o 
one  young  man’s  hand. 


TO  tell  of  the  daily  cour 
assistance  and  the  “folio' 
up”  work  of  the  “Big  Sis 
ters,”  “Big  Brothers,”  an' 
probation  officers;  of  th 
medical  clinics  secured  b 
Justice  Hoyt  for  his  court;  c 
the  rents  paid,  the  belate 
marriages  brought  abou- 
transportation  secured  f< 
entire  families  to  distar 
cities;  the  food  and  clothir 
supplied — these  more  or  le- 
extraneous  activities  of  tl 
Children’s  Court  could  scare 
lv  be  told  even  in  a  separa 
article.  .All  that  can  be  a 
tempted  here  is  to  convin 
Pop  and  Mom  that  even 
Junior  does  bust  that  pla 
glass  window  some  day  1 
probably  will  escape  tl 
“Instooshun”  and  damn 
tion — if  Junior  has  the  rig, 
stuff  in  him — and  if  Presidm 
Justice  Franklin  Chase  Ho 
and  his  associates  are  still  ■ 
the  job. 
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John  McDowell,  aged  fifty.  At  eight  years  of  age  he  was  a  boy  coal  miner, 
until  he  was  injured.  To-day,  he  might  be  called  the  “Voice"  of  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  where  social  and  industrial  questions  are  concerned 


WHERE 


Experience  of  life  is,  of 

course,  a  matter  of  personal 
contacts.  For  most  of  us,  cir¬ 
cumstances — Fate  if  you  like 
— limit  that  experience.  It  is  only  the 
unusual  man  who  defies  Fate.  For  him, 
life  takes  on  a  wide  range  and  a  vital 
meaning.  He  becomes  a  leader  and  a 
prophet  because  he  has  seen  his  fellow 
men  and  understood  them.  Seldom, 
however,  does  a  man  accomplish  this  by 
accident.  Behind  the  accomplishment, 
there  is  always  that  supreme  quality 
that  has  dominated  the  Caesars  and 
Napoleons  of  the  world,  as  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  our  Lincolns,  our  Columbuses, 
our  Roosevelts,  as  it  has  given  us  our 
great  literature,  our  great  music,  our 
great  inventions — the  power  of  an 
indomitable  will! 

Consider  Carlyle,  amidst  the  ashes 
of  his  manuscript  of  the  “History  of  the 
French  Revolution,”  sitting  down,  un¬ 
daunted,  to  reconstruct  the  labor  of 
years;  Stevenson  on  his  bed  of  pain  in 
Samoa,  waking  in  the  dawn  to  carry 
on  “The  Weir  of  Hermiston”;  exiled 
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Wagner  in  his  Parisian  attic,  defying  the 
ridicule  of  his  age  to  pen  the  harmonies 
of  Lohengrin;  Fabre,  still  bending  down 
at  eighty  over  the  spiders  in  his  garden 
in  Southern  France  to  extract  one  last 
secret!  History,  indeed,  is  the  saga  of 
the  indomitable  human  will.  Herewith, 
one  more  tiny  piece  of  that  great  mosaic. 

FORTY-TWO  years  ago  this  Spring, 
from  a  cheap  frame  house  above  the 
coal  mines  on  the  hills  about  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pennsylvania,  there  came  a  tow¬ 
headed,  freckled-faced  boy  of  eight, 
John  McDowell,  with  a  little  Scotch 
jaw  and  eyes  a  trifle  deep-set.  In  his 
mind  was  a  childishly  tragic  picture  of 
the  frame  house  he  had  just  left;  of  a 
Scotch  family  in  sad  straits;  a  God¬ 
fearing,  dour  father  and  a  mother, 
trying  to  make  ends  meet  and  not 
succeeding,  eating  .oatmeal  and  living 
up  to  the  very  last  comma  of  the 
Shorter  Catechism— with  always  more 
Catechism  than  oatmeal — and,  in  their 


A  WILL 


minds,  one  eternal  question,  “Should 
a  child  grow  up  stunted,  or  go  to  work 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  family 
door?” 

Childish  minds,  however,  do  not 
retain  tragic  pictures.  For  a  moment 
only,  this  boy  stood  by  the  straggling 
fence,  looking  down  at  his  nondescript 
overalls  and  heavy  shoes.  Then  he  set 
off  cheerfully  down  the  road  toward  a 
distant  group  of  shacks  and  chimneys 
surrounded  by  great  piles  of  coal. 
Twenty  minutes  later,  he  took  his  place 
on  the  grimy  side  of  the  coal-breaker  in 
the  choking  dust  and  dirt,  his  eyes 
watching  the  sooty  lumps  fly  by,  his 
hands  busy  pulling  out  pieces  of  worth¬ 
less  slate.  He  had  said  goodbye  to  his 
childhood  and  gone  to  work! 

IN  the  Pennsylvania  coal  mines  forty 
years  ago  existence  was  a  curiously 
simple,  bare  affair — an  existence  that 
knew  want  and  trouble  and  violent  death 
as  daily  comrades.  For  young  McDowell , 
however,  it  was  an  existence  that  first 
taught  him  that  what  his  God-fearing 
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father  and  mother  said  around  the 
lamp  at  night  was  indeed  the  truth  of 
the  world.  To  the  McDowells,  religion 
was  fundamental.  There  might  be  no 
oatmeal  in  the  house  on  the  hill  but  from 
first  to  last  there  must  be  a  pew  in  the 
church  in  the  village,  and  a  family  pew. 
“Religion  is  fundamental!”  said  the 
elder  McDowell.  From  the  beginning, 
every  year  in  the  mines  reinforced  that 
truth  in  the  boy.  No  discussion  at  night, 
when  the  shift  changed,  that  did  not 
center  finally  about  that  ever-present 
topic.  Few  talks,  too,  that  did  not  end 
with  Robertson,  the  big  Scotch  miner, 
hitching  his  trousers,  as  he  rose  to  enter 
the  cage  and  saying,  as  he  looked 
around  on  his  rough  companions,  “A 
weel,  a  mon’s  a  mon  for  a’  that!” 

Childhood,  indeed,  doesn’t  forget 
such  nights  as  the  one  when  Tom 
Phillips  touched  off  the  powder  in  the 
mining  pocket  and  the  backfire  ex¬ 
ploded  instantly  and  the  heavy  boom 
told  the  boy  at  the  shaft  of  the  tragedy. 
Jack  McDowell  never  forgot  how  he 
plunged  into  the  smoke  and  found  Tom 
on  the  ground,  tried  to  carry  him  and 
felt  the  blood  running  over  his  arms  and 
heard  his  last  words,  “Take  me  home  to 
Bessie,  Jack!”  Nor  of  how  he  staggered 
oat  and  said  to  the  men  about  the  cage, 
“Tom’s killed!”  and  the  silence  that  fell 
on  the  group  of  rough  men.  No  midnight 
dinner  that  night,  only  a  silent  assent 
to  putting  back  the  canteens  on  their 
racks  and  a  sentence  from  the  one 
criminal  of  the  shift:  “We  can’t  go 
back,  lads,  wi’out  a  prayer  for  Tom!” 

It  is  impossible,  however,  for  child¬ 
hood  to  find  life  hard.  John  McDowell 


did  not  find  existence  un¬ 
bearable  at  all.  Work  might  be 
the  portion  of  childhood  as  of 
old  age  but  there  were  the 
stars  at  night  when  the  shift 
changed  and  the  men  talked  of 
mystical  things  beneath  the 
midnight  sky.  There  were  the 
snowball  fights  at  the  mine 
head  and,  in  winter  evenings, 
the  lamp  in  the  parlor  of  the 
frame  house.  And,  in  the  late 
summer  afternoons,  there  was 
baseball.  When  the  gang  got 
together,  too,  there  was  the 
fun  of  mimicking  your  elders 
and  your  companions,  par¬ 
ticularly  Bill  Jock  who  stut¬ 
tered.  There  is  usually  a 
mimic  among  a  gang  of  boys. 
McDowell  was  the  mimic  in 
his.  Stuttering  wTas  his  spec¬ 
ialty. 

At  fourteen,  he  no  longer 
picked  slate  from  the  breakers. 

He  had  become  a  real  worker — • 
a  car  boy  down  in  the  mine, 
driving  a  mule  in  the  tunnels 
and  switching  a  car  on  the 
inclines.  He  bade  fair  to  be  a 
good,  upstanding  miner  with  a 
gift  of  mimicry. 

I  say  bade  fair,  for  that  was 
the  moment  when  Fate  chose  to  enter  the 
drama  of  his  existence  and  deal  him  the 
staggering  blow".  She  followed  him 
down  into  the  mine  one  day  and  wnited 
until  he  ran  ahead  of  his  car  to  switch 
it.  Then  she  tripped  him.  And  the 
heavy  car  ran  him  down!  The  heavy 
car  dragged  him  and  ground  him  and 


tore  him,  and  only  stopped  as  he  faintec 
and  shoved  out  his  boot  to  keep  it  fron 
killing  him  in  the  darkness.  He  hat 
just  enough  sense  as  he  fainted  to  shoV' 
off  the  mule  and  the  mule  ran  out  of  th 
shaft  and  the  men  came  down  afte 
what  wras  left  of  John  McDowTell.  t 
left  arm  torn  off  at  the  shoulder; 


Coal  mining  is  hard, 
lonesome  work  at  best. 
The  picture  at  the  left 
shows  miners  drilling 
with  augurs  in  a  twenty- 
inch  vein  of  coal  far 
underground.  The  pic¬ 
ture  below  shows  how  the 
work  used  to  be  done  with 
pick  and  shovel  when 
McDowell  was  a  boy 
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At  right,  a  typical  scene 
j at  the  mouth  of  a  slope 
| mine  in  the  anthracite 
i region .  Below,  hauling 
coal  to  the  shaft  by  mule 
power.  It  was  amid 
j such  surroundings  as 
iihese,  that  John  Mc¬ 
Dowell  got  his  first 
convictions  on  industrial 
and  religious  questions 


lay.  “I’m  afraid,  my  boy,  you  Such  a  boy  went  to  school,  perhaps,  and 
will  have  only  a  brain  left,”  he  made  his  brain  of  some  use,  he  decided, 
said.  For  he  did  have  a  brain  and  he  knew  he 

“And  a  will!”  McDowell  could  gain  knowledge, 
tried  to  add  with  Scotch  That  thought  was  both  the  beginning 
courage.  But  the  final  blow  of  life  and  the  beginning  of  struggle  for 
came  with  the  effort.  The  John  McDowell.  At  fifteen,  he  decided 
nervous  affliction  caught  at  to  put  himself  through  school, 
his  throat,  and  he  found  that  Forty  years  ago,  however,  the  schools 
he  could  only  stutter.  of  the  mining  districts  of  Pennsylvania 

“The  judgment  of  God!”  were  not  much  like  our  schools  of 
the  frame  house  said.  to-day.  Rude  buildings,  simple,  crude 

Well,  we  are  moulded  in  our  teachers,  and  a  limited  curriculum 
youth,  perhaps  more  than  we  formed  their  characteristics.  A  graduate 
realize.  That  the  Scotch  family  of  such  schools  found  himself  at  the  end 
in  the  com'pany  house  felt  no  of  his  course  no  better  fitted  so  far  as 
bitterness  against  the  world  the  world  was  concerned,  than  the 
which  could  sacrifice  its  ch.il-  miner  who  had  never  entered  their 
dren  in  this  fashion;  that  there  doors.  If  they  had  been  the  beginning 
was  only  a  bowing  to  the  will  and  the  end  of  opportunity  for  John 
of  God — all  this  had  its  effect  McDowell,  his  story  would  have  been  a 
upon  the  boy  in  the  weeks  that  vastly  different  one. 
followed  as  he  slowly  grew  well  It  is  curious,  in  this  case,  to  notice 
and  stared  at  his  shattered  how  far  the  influence  of  a  great  per- 
body  and  wondered  what  sonality  reached,  like  the  ripples  on  the 
would  become  of  him  in  a  shore  hours  after  some  distant  ocean 
world  where  brawn  was  the  steamer  has  passed.  One  of  the  great 
one  necessity.  There  was  no  evangelists  of  that  day  and  the  founder 
realization  in  his  mind  that  he  of  one  of  the  great  schools  of  this 
had  had  six  years  experience  country,  was  the  man  we  remember  as 
of  an  existence  close  to  life  and  Dwight  L.  Moody.  Few  people  there 
death  and  the  eternal  things  were,  who  did  not  go  to  hear  him  at 
of  men;  no  conception  that  life  sometime  or  other  during  those  years, 
crushed  body  and  an  injured  throat  was  already  had  given  him  a  foundation  for  It  was  the  first  summer  that  McDowell 
the  verdict  as  they  laid  him  on  the  bed  a  philosophy  and  an  industrial  faith  was  at  public  school  that  Moody  came 
in  the  house  on  the  hill  and  wondered  if  that  could  carry  him  far.  As  he  lay  on  to  Wilkes-Barre  and  most  of  the  miners 
he  would  recover.  the  bed,  indeed,  he  only  knew  that  he  flocked  to  town  to  hear  him.  Among 

On  the  bed,  the  boy  begged  for  the  had  been  injured  in  a  vocation  that  them  was  the  wife  of  the  pastor  of 
truth.  “How  will  I  come  out,  doctor?”  offered  no  livelihood  for  a  cripple.  What  McDowell’s  church.  In  the  auditorium 
he  asked.  did  a  boy  do  in  this  world  who  had  only  atWilkes-Barre,  she  listened  to  Moody’s 

The  doctor  looked  at  him  where  he  a  brain  and  a  will  left  him  at  fourteen?  description  of  his  school  and  his  dream 
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of  helping  young  men  and,  in  her 
mind,  rose  the  tragic  picture  of 
young  McDowell,  with  his  broken 
body  and  Scotch  will  and  sunny 
smile. 

So  she  talked  to  the  boy  after 
Sunday  school  the  next  Sunday. 
“John,”  she  said,  “would  you  like 
to  go  to  Moody’s  school  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  prepare  yourself  for 
college?” 

Tears  filled  his  eyes. 

Would  he!  “I  will  give  you 
Sioo,”  she  said,  “if  you  can’  do 
the  rest  yourself.” 

If  he  could  do  the  rest! 

It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to 
record  the  fact  that  in  the 
autumn  he  went  to  Mount 
Hermon,  Moody’s  school. 

Putting  one’s  self  through 
school  is  usually  a  struggle  for  a 
livelihood,  at  first,  anyway.  But 
a  boy  brought  up  in  the  rougti 
school  of  the  mines  soon  solved 
such  problems.  McDowell 
quickly  enough  found  numberless 
jobs  around  the  school  that  paid  him 
enough  to  keep  him  going.  So  that  he 
found  himself  fairly'  started  on  the 
livelihood  part  of  his  problem  almost 
before  he  knew  that  he  had  done  the 
job. 


T  F  anyone  knows  the  true 
1  termsofthecapital  and  labor 
problem,  it  is  John  McDowell. 
He  began  life  as  a  car-bov  and 
lost  his  arm  in  the  black  depths 
of  a  Pennsylvania  coal  mine  at 
the  age  of  fourteen.  He  has 
since  become  a  social  worker, 
clergyman,  strike  arbitrator 
and  has  had  an  experience  of 
life  such  as  is  vouchsafed  to 
but  few  men.  He  says  that  if 
industry  is  to  serve  humanity, 
its  attitude  must  be  changed 
from  one  of  fear  to  one  of  faith. 
The  democracy  which  will  do 
this  must  be  more  than  a  form. 
It  must  be  a  spirit  of  justice 
and  brotherhood  upheld  and 
strengthened  by  the  church. 


TT  was  not  until  he  entered  the  class 
room,  however,  that  his  real  battle 
came.  It  came  then,  not  in  an  inability 
to  learn  the  lessons  but  from  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  direction  that  almost 
made  it  seem  as  if  Fate  had  decided 
finally  against  him.  Of  a  sudden,  he 
found  himself  unable  to  recite.  His 
stuttering  had  become  worse  than  ever. 
For  a  whole  term,  he  did  not  recite 
although  he  learned  his  lessons.  He 
was  spending  his  time  getting  together 
money  enough  to  go  to  New  York  and 
have  his  stuttering  cured.  Before  he 
could  save  it,  however,  examinations 
came  on  and  the  issue  was  joined. 

His  teacher  marked  him  too  low  to 
pass,  although  he  knew  he  had  written 
a  perfect  or  practically  perfect  paper. 
In  despair  he  went  and  asked  her  why 
she  had  marked  him  so  low. 

“Because  you  are  never  prepared  in 
class,”  she  answered. 

“I  thought  you  understood,”  he 
stammered.  “I  can’t  recite.  I  stutter.” 

She  told  him  that  she  was  sorry  but 
the  rules  of  the  school  required  recita¬ 
tion. 

For  a  moment  his  heart  failed  him. 
He  had  stuttered  for  years  despite 
heart-rending  attempts  to  cure  him¬ 
self.  How  could  he  recite?  Then  his 
Scotch  will  asserted  itself. 

“Very  good,”  he  said  bravely.  “I 
will  recite  to-morrow.” 

The  text  book  was  Swinton’s  History' 
of  the  world  that  term  and  the  next 
day’s  recitation  was  Caesar’s  Cam¬ 
paign  in  Gaul.  Perhaps  you  remember 
that  Caesar  with  such  names  as  Ver- 
cingetorix  and  the  Allobroges  and  other 
simple  words.  When  he  rose  to  recite, 
the  class  snickered.  This  would  be 
funny. 

It  was — at  first! — for  he  caught  on 
the  very  first  sentence  and  hung  there 


stuttering  and  stammering.  No,  he 
could  not  recite. 

“That  will  do,  Mr.  McDowell,”  came 
the  voice  of  the  teacher. 

It  was  like  Armageddon  to  McDowell. 
“I  will  recite,”  he  said  desperately'  and 
he  began.  He  waded  through  word  after 
word  while  the  teacher  called  to  him  to 
sit  down.  He  set  his  teeth  and  went 
on.  The  class  roared  with  laughter 
But  not  for  long.  Five  minutes  later  it 
fell  silent.  McDowell  was  reciting. 
Ten  minutes  later  the  class  wept.  Then 
it  applauded.  And  still  McDowell 
waded  through  that  hideous  recitation. 
At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  sat  down.  He 
had  read  a  full  page  and  won  for  life  the 
admiration  of  every'  person  in  the  room. 
He  walked  out  into  the  street  a  con¬ 
queror.  He  never  stuttered  again!  His 
will  had  conquered  completely'  for  the 
first  time  since  he  was  injured. 

He  knew  then  the  stuff  he  had  in 
him  if  he  could  only  bring  it.  out. 
And  be  went  out  and  looked  longingly' 
at  the  baseball  field,  his  passion. 

No,  he  could  never  play  baseball 
again,  nor  football  either,  he  decided. 
But  tennis — could  he  play  that  with 
one  arm?  He  decided  he  could.  He 
did.  He  invented  a  method  of  serving 
with  his  one  arm  and  he  play'ed.  He 
play'ed  month  in  and  month  out  and  he 
play'ed  better  and  better.  He  played 
so  well  that  he  became  tennis  champion 
of  Moody’s  school.  And  at  nineteen  he 
knew  that  accomplishment  was  a 
matter  of  will,  whether  one  was  born  a 
Pennsylvania  miner  or  an  Emperor’s 
son. 


the  professors  of  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity;  and  what  do  you  think 
will  be  the  result? 

Picture,  too,  a  childhood  in 
which  religion  had  always  been 
one  of  the  stern  realities  of 
existence,  the  one  fundamental 
without  which  there  was  chaos, 
both  in  individual,  human  life  and 
in  society'.  Glimpse  for  a  moment 
the  East  side  of  New  York  twenty- 
five  y'ears  ago,  with  its  thousands 
to  whom  religion  was  a  thing  to 
be  hated,  a  thing  to  be  feared,  and 
the  church  a  sy'mbol  of  persecu¬ 
tion;  and  you  have  some  idea  of 
the  youthful  drama  of  John 
McDowell,  Princeton  graduate, 
spending  his  first  summer  doing 
social  work,  before  he  made  a 
decision  as  to  his  life  vocation. 

Just  a  social  worker  for  the 
summer— that  was  the  job  he 
took  his  first  summer  out  of 
Princeton,  with  the  Institutional 
Church  over  on  First  Avenue  and 
East  63d  Street. 

It  was  a  curious  mixture  of  human 
beings  that  crowded  the  streets  of 
that  part  of  New  York  in  those  days— 
Jews,  Russians,  Poles,  Germans  and  all 
the  races  of  Southeastern  Europe.  Nor 
were  they  just  races  of  men,  either. 
Every  variety  and  kind  of  sect  and 
opinion  known  to  mankind,  from  Free¬ 
thinker  to  Anarchist,  flourished  and 
argued  and  mixed  in  the  poverty 
stricken  district  at  the  doors  of  the 
Institutional  Church.  That  church 
which  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 


T  IFE  for  most  of  us  is  determined  by' 
the  strong  personalities  with  whom 
we  come  into  contact,  drawing  us  this 
way  or  thac.  For  McDowell,  life  seemed 
almost  predetermined.  Clothe  a  will  and 
a  brain  in  the  characteristics  of  a  Scotch 
miner,  add  the  influence  of  a  stern, 
Covenanter  home,  send  him  to  work 
among  the  real,  simple  men  of  hard, 
physical  toil,  and  then  consider  the 
swift  impact  of  a  pastor  and  his  wife;  a 
Bible-reading  father;  Dwight  L.  Moody; 


'~PHE  church  itself  was  an  up-and- 
-*•  doing  affair  for  those  days,  too,  with 
a  relief  fund,  among  other  things,  for 
helping  these  strangers  so  close  to  its 
gates.  To  administer  this  fund,  and 
mix  with  and  get  to  know  the  poor  of 
the  district  so  that  the  money  would  be 
wisely  expended  was  young  McDowell’s 
first  job. 

For  a  whole  summer  he  mixed  on 
intimate  terms  with  almost  every  kind 
of  foreigner  these  United  States  can 
boast  of.  For,  with  youthful,  naive 
enthusiasm,  he  made  a  complete  survey 
of  his  district  and  tried  to  know  every¬ 
one  in  it.  He  did  not  succeed  in  that, 
of  course,  but  he  did  succeed  in  ad¬ 
ministering  his  relief  fund  with  rare 
ability'. 

What  is  more,  he  got  a  brand  new 
view*  of  existence.  And  he  found,  some¬ 
what  to  his  surprise,  that  everyone  did 
not  believe  in  God  and  the  Bible  and 
the  Shorter  Catechism  as  they  did  in 
the  Pennsyivania  hills!  Every  one  did 
not  believe  in  the  plain,  simple  things  of 
man!  Although  they  were  plainly  just 
men  themselves,  underneath,  they  did 
not  seem  to  recognize  other  men  as  just 
men  also,  with  men’s  ambitions  and 
hopes  and  fears.  They  seemed  to  lose 
sight  of  such  human  attributes  in 
others,  and  to  use  such  terms  as  capi¬ 
talists  and  proletariat,  as  classes  and 
masses  and  direct  action! 

The  thing  hit  McDowell  between  the 
eyes.  Why,  here  was  a  colossal  ig¬ 
norance!  A  dangerous  ignorance,  an 
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ignorance  which  called  a  church,  for 
instance,  a  corporation,  an  institution! 
Certainly  the  fact  that  these  people 
were  of  different  races  from  the  miners 
of  his  boyhood  could  not  explain  that. 
Underneath,  these  people  must  be  like 
everyone  else.  His  own  life  had  taught 
him  that  old  Robertson,  the  Scotch 
miner,  had  said  the  truth  when  he 
remarked  that  “a  man’s  a  man  for  a’ 
that!”  It  must  be  that  these  people 
had  lost  sight  of  the  truth. 

During  all  the  weeks  of  the  summer 
while  he  administered  his  fund;  while 
he  grew  acquainted  with  his  neighbor¬ 
hood;  the  question  knocked  at  his  mind. 
It  grew  even  stronger  as  he  got  to  know 
the  heterogeneous  mass  of  people  who 
lived  in  the  tenements  and  as  he 
became  able  to  sit  at  their  tables  and 
talk  to  them  as  a  friend.  Why,  these 
people  seemed  to  have  lost  sight  even  of 
the  Biblical  rules  of  life  and  character, 
to  say  nothing  about  their  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  a  church.  Simply  to 
remind  them  of  the  truth,  would  be  a 
task  calling  for  all  the  brain  and  will 
any  man  yet  born  could  wish  to 
possess ! 

IT  is  curious  to  consider,  is  it  not,  that 
the  idea  that  he,  himself,  might  try  to 
do  it,  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  him. 
Not  until  Korner,  the  German  Jew, 
drove  it  home,  and  he  saw  the  thing 
clearly,  forever.  This  Korner.  an 
anarchist,  lived  in  a  basement  just  off 
Second  Avenue. 

“I  don’t  want  you  or  your  church 
around  here,”  he  told  McDowell  sus¬ 
piciously  in  the  early  summer.  “What’s 
the  idea  of  your  job?” 

“Simply  a  friend  in  need,”  McDowell 
told  him  pleasantly. 

‘Huh!”  sniffed  Korner.  Religion  was 
hypocrisy,  of  course.  Churches  were 
leeches.  They  weren’t  good  friends 
with  anyone!  How  did  this  boy  think 
he  could  tell  him  a  thing  like  that? 

And  he  jeered,  while  McDowell 
smiled  the  smile  of  his  boyhood. 

It  was  just  six  weeks  later  that  the 
anarchist’s  little  girl  was  run  over  by 
a  street-car  on  the  Avenue,  just  at 
dusk.  McDowell  knew  her  almost 
instantly,  as  he  stepped  from  the  plat¬ 
form  to  see  who  had  been  injured. 
Shy,  little  Dora  Korner,  with  the  life 
crushed  nearly  out  of  her! 

It  was  the  first  time  that  McDowell 
hanked  God  for  his  fund.  Men  with 
unds  can  call  ambulances  and  order 
ooms  at  hospitals  with  marvelous 
quickness!  Not  until  two  hours  later, 
could  he  go  down  the  street  in  the 
darkness  to  tell  Korner  of  the  tragedy 
)f  his  child.  He  found  the  Jew  in  a 
oare  room,  under  the  gas  jet,  staring  at 
i  dispossess  notice  before  him. 

"I  been  put  on  the  street,”  the  Jew 
aid. 

And  McDowell’s  heart  went  out  to 

urn. 

“Not  while  I  know  it,”  he  said.  “I’m 
>'our  friend.” 

It  was  one  of  the  last  uses  that 
UcDowell  made  of  his  fund  and  his  job. 
tive  weeks  later,  Korner  stopped  in  at 
he  church. 

“You  been  a  true  friend,  my  boy,”  he 
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said.  And  he  trembled  with  emotion. 
“A  real  friend.  I  want  to  shake  your 
hand.” 

“Only,  I  haven’t  been  your  friend,” 
McDowell  told  him  at  once.  “The 
Church  has  been  your  real  friend — the 
people  who  come  here  and  get  together 
the  money  I  spend.  I’m  simply  their 
agent.” 

For  a  minute,  Korner  stared  at  him. 

“Well,”  he  said  at  last,  “then  I  take 
it  all  back.  The  church  is  all  right.  I 
dare  anyone  on  the  Avenue  to  say  it 
ain’t!  I’m  going  to  get  in  it  myself!” 

It  was  the  deciding  voice  for 
McDowell.  If  the  church  was  good 
enough  for  Korner,  it  was  good  enough 
for  him  as  a  life  work.  .  .  . 

That  fall  he  went  to  the  Seminary. 
He  had  always  studied  the  Bible  just 
as  he  had  always  specialized  in  science 
and  mathematics.  Now  he  would 
learn  its  application  to  society  and  the 
industrial  drama  of  which  the  East 
Side  was  one  scene. 

In  the  Seminary,  he  took  all  the  theol¬ 
ogy  that  came  his  way.  And  he  took  it 
with  all  the  warm  understanding  and 
human  sympathy  with  which  nature 
had  blessed  him.  He  took  it,  too,  with 
one  eye  always  on  what  existence  had 
taught  him  thus  far.  And  he  came  out 
at  twenty-seven,  a  full-fledged  minister 
of  the  Gospel. 

His  first  pastorate  was  in  Steelton, 
Pennsylvania.  For  him,  of  course,  it 
was  like  going  back  home.  Once  more, 
he  could  work  with  the  sons  of  toil; 
could  listen  to  their  stories  at  night; 
could  help  carry  the  water,  and  talk  to 
his  own  kind.  And  once  more,  too,  he 
could  find  renewed  assurance  that  he 
was  right.  The  laboring  man  had  not 
changed  since  the  days  of  Bill  Jock  and 
Tom  Phillips,  even  though  the  years 
had  rolled  around  and  he,  himself,  was 
the  “dominie”  now  and  no  longer  the 
boy  on  the  coal-breaker. 

^PHREE  years  of  that  and  then  the 

scenes  of  life  shifted  once  more  and 
he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  big 
church  in  Detroit,  close  to  the  life  of  a 
city — -a  growing,  industrial  city.  And 
he  knew  that  he  had  struck  his  lifework. 
His  achievement  now  would  be  meas¬ 
ured  only  by  his  force  of  will! 

There  is  no  space  here,  however,  in 
which  to  record  the  years  John  McDowell 
spent  building  up  his  church  in  Detroit 
nor  of  the  obstacles  he  met  and  over¬ 
came,  just  as  once  he  had  overcome  the 
obstacles  of  his  youth.  Nor  of  all  the 
men  who  became  his  friends — men  like 
John  Mitchell,  William  Livingston  and 
many  others.  There  is  only  space  for  an 
anecdote  or  two.  He  ran  one  of  the  big 
clubs  for  men  wherein  all  classes  were 
included  and  all  shades  of  opinion  repre¬ 
sented  and  which  had  for  its  only  rule 
the  obligation  of  each  member  to  con¬ 
duct  himself  in  debate  and  in  the 
meetings  as  a  gentleman,  on  pain  of  ex¬ 
pulsion.  For  three  years,  the  club 
discussed  every  subject  under  the  sun 
without  anything  untoward  occurring. 
Then  one  night,  the  leading  Single  Taxer 
and  the  leading  Socialist  fell  into  a  bitter 
argument  which  ended  by  the  Single 
Taxer  using  some  lamentable  language. 


Immediately,  the  members  were  on 
their  feet,  calling  for  a  vote  on  the 
question  of  the  Single  Taxer’s  claim  to 
the  title  of  gentleman.  McDowell  put 
the  question  with  some  reluctance. 

“It  is  only  with  regret,”  he  said, 
“that  I  ask  every  member  to  rise  who 
considers  that  Tom  has  forfeited  his 
title  as  a  gentleman.” 

To  his  surprise,  every  man  in  the 
room  rose  on  the  vote,  including  the 
Single  Taxer  himself!  He  looked  around 
on  the  assemblage  with  a  smile. 

“I  do  not  think,”  he  remarked,  “that 
we  can  call  for  either  a  more  unanimous 
judgment  than  this,  or  a  more  sincere 
evidence  of  Tom’s  repentance.  Don’t 
you  think  he  should  be  reinstated?” 

And  he  was. 

HTHE  vital  thing,  the  real  thing,  is  that 
all  the  while  there  was  growing  up  a 
steady  conviction  in  this  Scotchman 
concerning  social  and  industrial  ques¬ 
tions.  A  conviction  strengthened  year 
by  year  by  the  experiences  that  came 
his  way — experiences  not  only  in  church 
work  and  club  work  but  in  printers’ 
strikes,  laborers’  strikes  and  finally  in 
the  big  Detroit  street-car  strike  where 
he  did  duty  as  the  third  arbitrator. 

It  was  his  conviction,  first,  that  the 
social  question  of  to-day  was  the  legiti¬ 
mate  child  of  Christianity,  not  only  in 
the  impulse  that  gave  it  birth  but  in 
the  spirit  which  had  nourished  it 
throughout  the  centuries.  Secondly,  it 
was  his  conviction  that  it  was  at  bottom 
a'  matter  of  human  relationships — a 
demand  for  equality  of  opportunity. 
Thirdly,  it  was  a  conviction — and  one 
that  would  not  down! — t-hat  it  was  his 
duty  as  a  man  and  a  clergyman  to  face 
that  question  and  attempt  courageously 
to  solve  it,  no  matter  if  it  involved  all 
his  relationships  with  the  society  in 
which  he  lived. 

For  a  moment,  he  had  a  vision  of 
what  a  church,  which  applied  itself 
rightly  to  the  social  question,  and  of 
what  a  country-wide  church  movement 
would  mean. 

It  was  a  vision  of  a  Church  at  whose 
door  no  movement  for  the  betterment 
of  mankind  and  the  purifying  of  society 
should  ever  knock  in  vain!  A  Church 
which,  in  the  person  of  her  members, 
should  direct  and  infuse  with  its  spirit 
every  effort  which  aimed  at  any  human 
welfare.  A  Church  which  would  seek 
to  give  leadership  to  all  education, 
recreation  and  legislation  which  affected 
the  vital  interests  of  the  individual,  the 
home,  the  school,  the  church  and  the 
state.  A  Church  which  should  be  a 
mighty  boiler  beneath  the  social  con¬ 
science  of  the  nation!  A  Church  which 
would  preach  always  the  doctrine  of 
equality  of  opportunity  in  religion,  in 
education,  in  politics  and  in  industry! 

DAY  in  and  day  out,  then,  he  began 
preaching  the  duty  of  the  church. 
For  five  years,  he  preached  it  and  talked 
it  and  lived  it  in  Detroit.  When  he 
moved  to  Newark,  in  nineteen-five,  to 
a  great  church  in  that  New  Jersey  city, 
his  aim  in  life  had  become  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  settled  goal — the  turning 
of  the  churches  ( Continued,  on  page  73) 
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It's  mighty  good  as  it  is 
but  it  ought  to  be  a 
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Some  true  tales  of  folks  and 


THEY  AWAKENED 
A  CITY 
By  Hugh  S.  Fullerton. 


COLUMBUS,  Ohio,  is  a  sedate, 
aristocratic,  agricultural  city  in 
process  of  evolution  into  a  soft 
coal  center  of  manufacturing.  The 
older  aristocracy,  which  lived  a  con¬ 
tented,  prosperous,  undisturbed  life, 
has  rather  resented  the  soft  coal  smoke 
which  has  filled  the  valleys  and  driven 
them  back  into  the  suburbs,  and  has 
not  been  pleased  to  see  the  hustling, 
aggressive  younger  generation  taking 
the  helm  and  leading  in  transforming 
the  beautiful,  sleepy  old  capital  city 
into  a  metropolis.  Youth  and  energy, 
soft  coal  and  steel,  however,  are  relent¬ 
less  and  will  not  be  denied.  Those 
older  families,  who  always  capitalized 
the  P  when  they  spoke  of  themselves 
as  the  People,  felt  a  great  deal  as  you 
would  if  you  owned  a  beautiful,  peace¬ 
ful  home  in  a  grove  of  old  trees  facing 
a  beautiful  park  and  someone  came 
along  and  built  a  garage  next  door. 

That  was  the  condition  in  Columbus 
when  a  group  of  men  decided  that  the 
city  needed  a  modern  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  with  two  man¬ 
reclaiming  and  boy-building  plants;  one 
for  the  white,  the  other  for  the  colored 
citizens. 

The  older  element  could  not  quite 
understand  the  necessity.  They  had 
built  one  of  the  first  and  finest  of  the 
Y  plants  and,  because  they  did  not 
fully  understand  how  rapidly  the  city 
was  being  changed,  they  did  not  under¬ 


stand  why  greater 
and  better  equipped 
plants  had  become 
necessary.  But  the 
men  who  knew  the 
needs  of  the  city 
announced  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  raise  more 
than  half  a  million 
dollars  in  two  weeks, 
one  hundred  thous¬ 
and  of  which  was  to 
be  given  to  erect  the 
colored  branch. 

The  situation 
among  the  negroes  in 
Columbus  at  •  that 
time  was  dishearten¬ 
ing.  Some  of  the 
older  inhabitants 
spoke  of  a  “negro 
problem”  and  de¬ 
plored  the  great  increase  in  the  colored 
population.  They  charged  that  most  of 
the  crime  in  the  city  was  due  to  the 
negroes  and  cited  records  of  arrests  to 
prove  thejr  statement.  And  the  state¬ 
ment  was  true!  But  they  looked  at  the 
effect  and  forgot  the  cause.  The  truth 
was  that  in  the  entire  city,  there  were 
but  two  respectable  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  outside  of  the  churches,  to  which 
the  young  negro  men  might  go.  If  all  of 
them  had  desired  to  spend  their  leisure 
time  in  decent  surroundings  there  would 
not  have  been  standing  room  for  one- 
tenth  of  the  young  negroes  in  those  two 
places  and  churches.  One  of  the  places 
was  the  negro  Y,  a  small,  old-fashioned 
residence,  in  bad  repair.  It  was  crowded 
day  and  night. 

After  the  first  rush,  the  campaign 
lagged.  The  workers  were  earnest,  they 
canvassed,  pleaded  and  argued,  even 
begged.  But  the  conservatives,  who 
hold  the  bulk  of  the  city’s  wealth,  were 
only  mildly  interested.  Some  gave 
liberally  and  worked  hard  but  others 
held  back,  seeing  little  need,  and  giving 
sparingly  and  without  enthusiasm. 

The  whites  had  asked  the  negroes  to 
raise  $25,000  among  their  own  people. 
Ten  teams,  a  hundred  and  ten  negro 
men,  mostly  young,  went  among  their 
people  telling  them  the  need  of  a  place 
where  the  young  men  of  the  race  might 
meet.  They  were  working  for  a  chance 
for  the  negro  boys.  The  enthusiasm 
among  the  colored  men  and  women  was 
intense.  They  passed  the  mark  the 
whites  had  set  for  them.  The  leader 
of  a  jazz  orchestra,  with  tears  streaming 
down  his  face  announced  the  gifts  to 
his  team  each  night.  A  Pullman  porter 
prayed  aloud  for  help  and  turned  in 
his  tips.  More  than  a  hundred  came 


each  night  and  prayed  and  shouted 
and  cheered  as  the  fund  grew. 

But  among  the  whites  the  work 
lagged.  For  the  success  of  such  a 
campaign  it  is  generally  necessary  to 
get  some  large  gifts.  Some  of  the 
wealthy  gave  freely;  some  even  gave 
beyond  their  means  and  I  know  one 
who  pledged  almost  the  last  of  a  for¬ 
tune  that  has  been  given  away  in  good 
works — but  the  Class  was  not  awakened. 

The  leaders  faced  failure.  It  looked 
as  if  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could 
enable  them  to  complete  the  task  they 
had  set  for>themselves  and  the  city. 

One  morning  two  of  the  older  men 
in  the  colored  campaign,  leaders  of 
their  race,  received  a  message  asking 
them  to  call  at  40  South  Neil  Street, 
because  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Noah  Elliott 
-wished  to  make  a  gift  to  the  cause. 

Dr.  Elliott  was  well  known  in 
Columbus.  He  was  more  than  ninety 
years  of  age  and  the  oldest  colored 
physician  in  the  state.  Both  he  and  his 
wife  had  been  slaves.  He  had  learned 
medicine  in  the  plantations  of  the  South, 
and  he  had  a  shrewd  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  home  remedies  and  the  concoction 
of  roots,  herbs  and  barks.  When  he 
came  to  Ohio,  after  the  Civil  War,  his 
knowledge  had  enabled  him,  under  the 
lax  system  then  in  force,  to  secure  a 
license  to  practice  medicine  and  he 
had  found  a  field  among  his  people. 

Such  practice  is  not  remunerative. 
He  and  his  wife  lived  in  a  small  cottage 
and.  as  they  grew  old,  were  accounted 
poor. 

The  two  solicitors,  responding  to  the 
call,  found  the  old  couple  waiting. 
“We  want  to  give  something,”  said  the 
old  doctor.  “We  want  to  help  the 
colored  boyrs.  Be  sure  to  put  it  down  as  a 
gift  from  me  and  my  wife.  We  both 
helped  make  it  and  she  saved  it.” 

His  wife,  while  he  talked,  was  moving 
around  cautiously'.  She  pinned  news¬ 
papers  over  the  windows  of  the  room 
made  certain  that  no  one  was  spying 
and,  lifting  the  mattress,  reached  unde; 
it  and  drew  out  a  pile  of  money 
“Take  it,”  she  said.  “It’ll  do  the  boy 
good  and  we  ain’t  goin’  to  need  it  muc! 
longer.”  : 

There  was  $500  in  the  bundle,  oh 
money,  ragged  money,  in  one  dolla 
bills,  five  and  tens,  with  a  few  twenties 
It  was  their  savings  of  a  long  lifetim 
of  toil. 

“You  need  not  pay  it  all  at  once 
You  can  pay  in  three  instalments  if  yo 
like,”  stammered  one  of  the  visitors. 

“Laws,  child!”  said  the  doctor,  “w 
may  not  be  here  to  pay  any  instalments. 

So  the  callers  carried  awayr  that  bundl 
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you'll  want  to  help  it 
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things  that  show  a  people's  heart 


of  toil  won  money. 
That  night,  the  work¬ 
ers  gathered  at  Linden 
Hall  to  report.  One 
team  had  raised  $12; 
another  $40;  another 
$4.60.  Then  the  gift 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott 
was  announced. 

Colored  men  stood 
up  with  tears  rolling 
down  their  cheeks. 
Others  shouted  their 
approval.  Cries  of 
‘Glory  to  God”  and 
‘God’s  in  his  Heaven” 
arose.  One  old  man 
food  with  uplifted  face 
and  prayed  silently  un¬ 
heeding  the  sobs  and 
shouts  around  him. 

And,  in  the  morn- 
ng,  a  newspaper  told 
]uite  simply  the  story 
)f  two  old  slaves  who 
aad  given  the  savings 
)f  their  lives  to  the  end 
hat  the  next  genera- 
ion  of  colored  boys 
night  have  a  home  and 
1  decent  meeting-place. 
That  day,  the  city 
iwakened.  Those  who 
lad  been  indifferent 
>ecame  interested. 
>ome  came  voluntarily 
o  increase  their  sub- 
criptions.  The  teams 
'Orking  to  raise  the 
und  found  the  con- 
cience  of  Columbus 
tirred.  By  evening  it 
as  certain  that  the 
ampaign  would  suc- 
eed  and,  a  day  or  two 
a  ter,  came  the 
nnouncement  that 
he  fund  had  been 
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Roosevelt  says  Neighborhood  Houses  Make  Links 
out  of  Hyphens ;  War  Camp  Continues  its 
Community  Work  on  Peace  Basis 


Community 

Service 

Carries  On 
New  York  Com¬ 
munity  Service_  is 
the  unassuming 
but  hopeful  off¬ 
spring  of  a  con- 
cededly  worthy 
parent,  New  York 
War  Camp  Com¬ 
munity  Service, 
which,  during  the 
period  of  the  War 
rendered  service 


to 

upward 

of 

three 

million 

men 

in  uniform. 

As 

“War 

Camp” 

ser- 

ved 

uniformed 

men 

in  war, 

,  so 

in  peace  its  suc¬ 
cessor,  Commun¬ 
ity  Service,  will 
carry  on  to  serve 
even  more  millions 
wearing  the  uni¬ 
form  of  every  day 
life. 

Community  Ser¬ 
vice  has  been 
called  upon  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  work 
among  uniformed 
men  and  to  extend 
it  to  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  make  up 
the  great  Commu¬ 
nity  of  New  York 
City.  This  call 
has  come  from 
many  organiza¬ 
tions  and  individ¬ 
uals,  each  one  say- 
(Cont.  on  p.  6) 


YOU  SEE  HAW  WE  HAVE  THE  NEIGHBOItrtOOO  HOUSE 
JUST  LIKE  YOU  tIAVE  THE  W' C  C  S  ' 


Government 
Praises 
Settlement 
War  Work. 

New  York  City 
and  the  United 
States  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be 
proud  of  the  war 
service  rendered 
by  the  settlement 
houses  of  this 
city,  according  to 
Hon,  Carter 
Glass,  Ex-Secre- 
(Conf,  on  p.  7) 


Volunteer 

Workers 

Wanted 

The  United 
Neighbor¬ 
hood  Houses 
of  New  York  has 
begun  a  campaign 
for  volunteer 
workers  to  help 
carry  on  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  for- 
tv-odd  houses  be¬ 
longing  to  the  or¬ 
ganization.  The 
( Cont ,  on  p.  2) 


over-subscribed 
nd  that  gifts  were  still  pouring  in. 

BETTER  TIMES 


rHE  smallest  newspaper  in  the 
world!  Better  Times  is  thus 
heralded.  The  description  refers 
>  its  size,  however,  for  there  is  nothing 
nail  about  its  purpose.  It  is  the 
iouthpiece  of  the  United  Neighborhood 
ouses  of  New  York. 

We  used  to  call  them  “settlement” 
Juses  but,  although  they  still  style 
lemselves  Henry  Street  Settlement, 
niversity  Settlement,  Union  Settle- 
ent  and  so  on,  the  word  “settlement” 
gradually  passing  away.  Neighbor¬ 


hood  Houses,  we  call  them  now  and 
there  is  something  significant  in  the 
new  title.  It  means  that  we  no  longer 
think  of  groups  of  people,  intelligent, 
educated,  aflame  with  the  fire  of  service, 
going  from  the  outside  into  the  crowded 
sections  of  New  York  and  settling  them¬ 
selves  for  unselfish  work  among  the 
Italians  or  the  Russians;  but  of  a  house, 
a  meeting  place,  for  the  surrounding 
blocks;  a  house  growing  out  of  the 
neighborhood,  belonging  to  it,  built  to 
serve  its  particular  needs  and  to  furnish 
it  with  health,  education  and  recreation. 

And  in  the  United  Neighborhood 
Houses  we  go  one  step  further.  Before 
March,  1919,  each  neighborhood  house 
went  its  own  way,  doing  its  best  among 
its  own  people.  If  it  wanted  to  run  a  big 


health  campaign,  it 
started,  regardless  of 
whether  one  of  the 
forty-five  other  houses 
was  doing  the  same 
thing.  Now,  however, 
that  is  changed.  The 
neighborhood  houses 
have  got  together  and 
formed  a  clearing  house 
for  their  own  work,  an 
organization  that  co¬ 
ordinates  individual  ef¬ 
forts  and  puts  through 
their  big  undertakings. 

It  is  this  organiza¬ 
tion  that  is  speaking 
through  the  pages  of 
this  little  4  by  6-inch 
newspaper.  To  foster 
interest  in  the  United 
Neighborhood  Houses; 
to  tell  the  big  general 
public,  which  so  often 
struts  along  blithely 
blind,  of  the  com¬ 
munity  work — that’s 
another  word  that  is 
creeping  into  its  right¬ 
ful  place  in  the  English 
language — being  done 
in  our  big,  material  and 
seemingly  heartless  city 
of  New  York;  that  is 
the  purpose  of  the  tiny 
sheet.  Americaniza¬ 
tion,  neighborhood 
nursing,  co-operative 
enterprises,  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  other  neighbor¬ 
hood  houses;  these  are 
some  of  the  things  that 
Better  Times  will  tell  us. 

The  idea  came  from 
Mr.  George  Hecht,  who 
heads  the  Publicity 
Committee  of  the 
He,  it  was,  who  hit 
upon  the  striking  scheme  of  the  “small¬ 
est  newspaper.”  Moreover,  although 
diminutive  in  size,  it  is  a  regular  paper. 
Besides  news  of  the  neighborhood 
houses  and  community  life,  it  publishes 
editorials,  cartoons,  photographs,  jokes; 
and  one  of  Mr.  Hecht  s  plans  is  to 
feature  an  interview  with  some  promi¬ 
nent  person  ever)  month.  Better  Times 
hopes  to  become  self-supporting — the 
War  Camp  Community  Service  financed 
the  first  number — but  it  is  not  a  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise. 

There  is  something  rather  significant 
in  the  name,  is  there  not?  Better  Times! 
That  really  is  the  thought  behind  it,  the 
purpose  of  its  little  pages — to  make 
better  times  for  everybody ! 


Praises  Houses 
For  American¬ 
ization  Work 
“Much  of  the 
■xtreme  radicalism 
tn  New  Yoi^c 
City  arises,”  said 
Lt.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  to  a 
representative  of 
Better  Times, 
"from  immigrants 
who  do  not  speak 
the  English  lan¬ 
guage  nor  have 
the  _  slightest  con¬ 
ception  of  the 
fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  this 
country.  Ameri¬ 
canization  work 
in  New  York 
City  is  of  the 
greatest  im-  j 
portance.  Nearly  j 
half  a  million  j 
people  in  this  city  i 
ennot  soe  ,k  En-  j 
glish.  "About  150  ; 
foreign  language  j 
newspapers  and  ! 
magazines  _  are, 
published  in  New  j 
York.  Everyone  j 
who  knows  the  i 
conditions  in  the  ) 
immigrantdistrirts  j 
must  realize  the  j 
great  need  for  \ 
American!-  f 
ration  work.  j 
“T  here  are  ] 
more  than  half  a  j 
hundred  neighbor-  j 
(Cont.  on  p.  3) 
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Better  America 


A  WHOLE  GANG 
REFORMS 


By  Herbert  Asbury 


THEY  were  the  Seventy-first  Street 
gang  in  New  York  City  not  so 
many  months  ago — a  group  of 
boys  ranging  in  age  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years,  some  of  them  with  reform 
school  and  prison  records.  They  were 
mean  and  mischievous,  and  at  their 
doors  the  police  laid  all  manner  of 
fights  and  petty  thefts,  and  the  police¬ 
man  on  the  beat  had  to  watch  them 
constantly.  But  this  is  changed  now. 
What  was  once  the  Seventy-first  Street 
gang  is  now  the  Starlight  Pleasure  Club, 
all  members  in  good  standing  of  the 
Lenox  Hill  Settlement  Boys’  Club. 

“You  would  never  know  these  boys 
now,”  said  the  old  policeman.  “They’re 
not  at  all  what  they  used  to  be.  I  don’t 
have  any  trouble  with  ’em  at  all  any 
more.  They’re  good  boys.” 

AND  all  this  because  Emory  F.  Hana- 
burgh.  Director  of  the  Boys’  Work  of 
the  Settlement,  had  vision  enough  to  let 
the  yoimg  gangsters  join  the  club  when 
they  asked  for  membership.  There  was 
plenty  of  advice  against  it,  because  the 
Seventy-first  Street  gang  had  a  bad 
name,  and  the  mothers  of  the  youngsters 
already  members  didn’t  want  their 
children  to  associate  with  them.  But 
Hanaburgh  believed  he  could  handle  the 
boys,  and  he  put  the  proposition  up  to 
the  leading  members  of  the  gang  as  man 
to  man. 

“You  let  us  in  the  club,”  said  the 
boys,  “and  we’ll  cut  out  the  rough  stuff. 
Nobody’ll  ever  have  any  more  trouble 
with  us.” 

And  they  have  kept  their  word.  The 
regeneration  of  the  Seventy-first  Street 
gang  is  complete.  The  Starlight  Pleasure 
Club  is  the  busiest  of  the  several  or¬ 
ganizations  that  go  to  make  up  the 
Boy’s  Club.  There  is  always  plenty  for 
them  to  do  at  the  clubhouse,  because  it 
is  equipped  with  a  moving  picture  show, 
games  of  all  sorts  and  a  workshop  and, 
besides  these  activities,  the  boys  give 
dances  and  parties  and  picnics  and  get 
out  a  newspaper,  and  they  hold  two 
business  meetings  a  week  that  parlia- 
mentarily  are  amazing  things.  There 
is  nothing  flowery  about  the  language 
they  use  either  at  their  meetings  or  in 
the  columns  of  their  paper,  but  the 
principal  thing  after  all  is  that  these 
boys  are  now  as  good  as  any  boys  in 
the  district,  and  they  promise  to 
develop  into  decent  and  useful  citizens. 

Hanaburgh  located  the  club  in  what 
had  been  the  Little  Bohemia  Saloon 
and,  since  the  beginning,  the  place  has 
not  been  large  enough  to  accommodate 
all  the  boys  who  wanted  to  join.  He 
has  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  the 
.little  girls  of  the  district,  too.  They 
have  never  been  able  to  understand  why 
they  couldn’t  be  members  of  the  club, 
and  one  day  a  group  of  them  came  and 
asked  about  it. 


“You  can’t  belong  because  you  aren’t 
boys,”  said  Hanaburgh.  “This  is  a 
boys’  club.” 

“Could  we  join  if  we  had  trousers 
on?”  they  asked. 

“Of  course,”  said  Hanaburgh,  smiling. 

But  the  next  day  there  came  a  band 
of  very  determined  little  girls,  some  of 
them  wearing  bloomers  and  two  or  three 
dressed  in  the  Sunday  trousers  of  their 
young  brothers. 

“Can  we  join  now?”  they  asked. 


ALL  TOGETHER— PULL! 

THERE  are  jobs  and  jobs!  Most 
of  us  workingmen  and  working- 
girls  have  sampled  a  few  varieties, 
but  the  job,  where  we  aren’t  just  a  cog 
in  a  big  machine,  doing  our  little  bit  to 
keep  it  running,  -where  we  feel  that  we 
count,  and  that  we,  along  with  the  rest, 
are  building  up  a  big  organization, 
which  somehow  we  feel  is  ours — that  is 
the  job  we  like.  For  at  the  bottem  we 
humans  are  all  individualists.  We  don’t 
like  to  be  one  of  a  mass,  to  take  im¬ 
personal  orders  and  work  for  people; 
we  like  to  work  with  them.  We  like 
to  feel  that  our  strength  and  our  brains 
are  of  value,  and  we  like  to  have  a  little 
personal  interest  in  the  work  of  our 
hands. 

Out  in  Nebraska,  the  Omaha  Flour 
Mills  Company  has  found  a  way  to 
bring  this  about.  They  have  installed 
the  Leitch  System  of  Industrial  De¬ 
mocracy,  which  just  means  that  they 
have  a  House  of  Representatives,  com¬ 
posed  of  workmen  and  elected  by  them; 
a  Senate  of  foremen  and  superin¬ 
tendents;  and  a  Cabinet,  the  owners; 
and  that  these  bodies  discuss  and  settle 
all  questions  which  rise  between  the 
men  and  the  firm.  At  these  meetings, 
the  men  can  criticize  any  superintendent 
without  fear  of  losing  their  jobs;  make 
any  suggestion  or  ask  for  any  informa¬ 
tion.  They  are  an  important  part,  an 
integral  part  of  the  Company. 

Before  putting  in  this  System,  the 
Omaha  Flour  Mills  Company  had  more 
or  less  labor  unrest.  They  had  one  or 
two  strikes.  They  had  to  clean  out 
entire  crews.  Whenever  there  was  a 
show-down,  they  were  able  to  win,  but 
they  knew  that  all  the  while  they  were 
really  not  winning.  The  seeds  of  trouble 
were  still  there  just  the  same,  ready  to 
crop  out;  and  they  felt  that  their  rela¬ 
tion  with  the  men  was  not  what  it 
should  be. 

THIS  situation  was  brought  home 
especially  to  Mr.  Chauncey  Abbot, 
Jr.,  Vice-President  of  the  Company. 
He  came  from  a  small  town  where  he 
had  been  with  a  flour  mill  for  eleven 
years.  There,  labor  conditions  were 
different.  Most  of  the  men  were 
married  men  and  had  their  own  homes 
near  the  mill.  He  had  known  them  for 
years,  had  grown  up  with  them,  and 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  men  in  the  mill 
called  him  by  his  first  name,  and  they 
would  not  hesitate  a  second  to  hail  him 
if  he  was  driving  along  in  his  machine, 
and  ask  for  a  ride. 


So  one  of  the  first  things  he  noticed 
when  he  came  into  a  larger  city  was 
that  the  managers  instead  of  being 
welcome  as  they  were  in  the  small  town 
were  looked  upon  with  distrust  when¬ 
ever  they  came  into  the  plant,  as  if  their 
presence  was  merely  tolerated,  and 
almost  resented.  The  men  would  barely 
nod. 

The  Leitch  System,  however,  has 
changed  all  that.  No  longer  can  Mr. 
Abbot,  or  one  of  the  other  managers  go 
through  the  plant  in  thirty  or  forty 
minutes  as  he  used  to.  Now  every 
other  man  that  he  passes  will  stop  and 
want  to  talk — he  may  have  some  idea 
that  he  wants  to  present;  or  if  he  hasn’t, 
he  will  stop  anyway,  and  ask  whether 
it  is  warmer  out. 

Of  course,  there  are  still  men  in  the 
plant  who  are  not  in  harmony  with  the 
system.  The  firm  could  fire  them,  but 
it  doesn’t.  It  is  trying  to  win  them 
over,  for  the  managers  of  the  company 
have  found  that  the  great  majority  ot 
their  men  are  level-headed  people,  anc 
that  they'  only'  needed  an  opportunity 
to  take  a  real  active  interest  in  the  busi 
ness.  They'  really  want  to  take  ar 
interest,  and  now  that  they  have  i 
chance,  they  do.  •  Their  suggestions  fo: 
improvement  and  betterment  havi 
amazed  the  managers,  and  they  haw 
discovered  leaks  and  losses  which  neve 
would  have  been  known  under  the  ol< 
system.  You  see,  they  are  workin 
with  the  Company  now.  It  goes  lift; 
fifty'  with  them  on  anything  they  ca: 
save,  whether  in  power,  or  number  c 
sacks  broken  or  number  of  men  em 
ploy'ed.  Furthermore  they  get  th 
highest  wages  in  any  similar  plant  in  th 
locality'. 

HERE  are  a  few  instances  of  ho’ 
this  saving  scheme  works  out: 

One  day,  a  superintendent  came  t 
Mr.  Abbot  and  said  that  two  of  h 
men  had  talked  to  him  asking  him  t 
discharge  a  certain  man,  whom  we  wi 
call  Smith.  Now  the  superintender 
was  a  level-headed  man  and  he  wante 
to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter. 

“Why  do  you  want  to  let  Smit 
out?”  he  asked  them. 

“He  isn’t  the  kind  of  fellow  to  ha\ 
around  this  plant,”  they  answers 
“He  is  a  loafer  and  a  slacker,  he  doesn 
do  as  much  work  as  the  others,  he 
cutting  into  the  company’s  profi 
and  our  dividends,  and  we  won 
stand  him  on  the  job.” 

The  superintendent  suggested  th 
they  bring  up  the  case  before  the  Hou 
of  Representatives  for  handling  a> 
decision.  But  the  men  decided  tha 
with  the  superintendent’s  conser 
they'  would  warn  the  man  before  th' 
put  his  name  up  before  the  Hour 
The  next  morning  the  superintende 
saw  these  two  men  with  the  other  fellc 
backed  up  into  the  corner  and  they  we 
lay'ing  down  the  law  to  him,  telling  hi 
just  exactly'  how  he  had  to  work  if 
wanted  to  stay  on  the  job.  The  m 
stayed  till  noon  and  then  asked  for  1 
time.  “I  won’t  work  that  hard  for  ai 
one,”  he  said. 

Another  time  the  officers  of  the  co: 
pany  were  very  much  surprised 
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■eceive  a  memorandum  from  the  House 
)f  Representatives  demanding  an  ex¬ 
planation  as  to  why  a  certain  assistant 
fireman  was  kept  on  the  job.  They 
tlleged  that  they  had  no  hard  feelings 
igainst  the  man  but  that  the  man  did 
lot  handle  the  men  under  him  to  good 
idvantage,  in  fact,  the  man  was  really 
lot  necessary,  and  they  wanted  to  know 
vhy  $140.00  a  month  of  the  company’s 
noney  was  being  wasted,  and  they 
tated  that,  under  the  present  system 
>f  Industrial  Democracy,  no  assistant 
oreman  was  needed  for  that  particular 
vork.  The  managers  found  that  this 
vas  true. 

At  different  points  in  the  mill  and  in 
lifferent  departments,  the  men  have 
nstituted  valuable  methods  of  saving, 
rhey  even  watch  little  things  such  as 
hutting  off  lights  that  are  burning  un- 
tecessarily.  The  amount  of  flour  that 
s  spilled  on  the  floor  in  packing  has 
>een  reduced  to  about  20  or  25%  of 
vhat  it  used  to  be,  and  the  same  thing 
pplies  to  the  number  of  sacks  broken. 

“This  is  going  to  be  the  darndest 
k'orkhouse  in  Omaha  by  spring,”  one  of 
he  men  was  heard  to  say  gaily  to  a 
ellow  worker. 

If  the  men  want  certain  little  changes 
ere  or  there  for  their  personal  com- 
ort  or  betterment,  all  they  have  to  do 
k  to  bring  them  up  at  the  meetings. 
rhe  House  of  Representatives  thought 
lat  the  men  would  like  to  have  hot 
leals  at  three  different  times  in  the 
wenty-four  hours.  So  the  Company 
ut  in  a  restaurant  for  them.  But  not 
nly  are  the  men  insistent  that  it  be 
elf-supporting,  but  they  also  fix  their 
harges  voluntarily  themselves,  upon 
uch  a  basis  so  that  the  cost  of  equipping 
he  restaurant  for  them  will  be  returned 
b  the  Company.  The  House  of  Repre- 
entatives  has  also  formed  an  insurance 
ompany,  the  men  themselves  dividing 
he  cost  with  the  Company. 

fhe  whole  atmosphere  has  changed, 
’he  men  working  in  the  mill  seem  dif- 
erent.  For  to  them  the  Company  is 
o  longer  a  big,  impersonal  outside 
ling.  They  are  part  of  it  and  they 
re  working  with  everybody  else,  from 
le  managers  down,  for  its  benefit,  and 
heir  own. 


AN  HOUR  A  DAT 


Minneapolis  fathers  have  promised 
b  devote  one  evening  a  week  and  one 
our  every  day  to  their  sons.  Some 
eople  may  say  “That  isn’t  very  much! 
should  think  they’d  do  that  anyway!” 
ut  think  of  the  fathers  who  hurry  off 
b  work  early  in  the  morning  without 
cen  seeing  their  children  and  likewise 
lose  who  erect  a  wall  of  silence  and  the 
ewspaper  between  them  and  their 
unifies.  One  evening  a  week  and  one 
our  a  day.  That  is  really  a  lot.  So 
ften  our  American  fathers  are  so  busy 
irning  money  in  order  to  give  their 
>ns  certain  advantages  that  they 
>rget  to  give  them  the  greatest  ad- 
antage  of  all — the  companionship 
themselves. 


OUT  OF  OUR 
DAILY  LIFE 


OFTEN  these  days  we  get  dis¬ 
couraged  about  our  America. 
We  read  the  headlines  of  the 
newspapers  and  we  think:  what  is  this 
country  coming  to?  Our  minds  are 
full  of  our  nation’s  shortcomings,  and 
perhaps  we  don’t .  stop  to  measure  its 
accomplishments.  Over  all  this  wide 
country  of  ours,  interesting  things  are 
being  done,  worth  while  things,  things 
that  are  contributing  to  a  Better 
America.  Take,  for  instance,  the  child¬ 
ren  of  our  schools  and  our  towns,  the 
increased  care,  the  increased  benefits  we 
are  giving  them. 

IN  Louisville,  Kentucky,  the  schools 
have  organized  a  Music  Memory  Con¬ 
test,  not  for  the  pupils  of  the  high  school 
but  for  the  elementary  grades.  The 
purpose  of  this  contest  is  to  interest 
the  children  in  music  and  to  familiarize 
them  with  good  music.  And  the 
children  like  it.  Eagerly  they  gather 
around  the  phonograph  and  listen 
with  rapt  faces.  The  teacher  explains 
each  record,  giving  a  simple  analysis 
of  the  composition,  an  account  of  the 
composer  and  the  opera,  if  it  is  taken 
from  an  opera.  The  compositions  have 
been  selected  with  great  care,  so  they 
will  not  be  too  difficult  for  the  child  to 
grasp.  The  Prologue  from  Pagfiacci, 
Haydn’s  Surprise  Symphony,  the  In¬ 
termezzo  from  Cavalleria  Rusticana, 
Mendlessohn’s  Spring  Song  are  some  of 
the  pieces  which  the  children  hear. 
In  the  contest,  they  have  to  identify 
both  the  composition  and  the  composer, 
and  prizes  are  offered  for  the  winners, 
in  the  schools  for  negroes  as  well  as  in 
those  for  white  children. 

Minneapolis  has  installed  for  its 

schools  the  first  movable  dental 
clinic  in  America.  It  is  an  ambulance 
donated  by  the  Red  Cross,  and  equipped 
with  a  dental  chair  and  dental  acces¬ 


sories.  At  the  first  intimation  of  a 
toothache  on  the  part  of  a  child,  it  can 
rumble  to  the  rescue. 

DALLAS,  Texas,  is  trying  to  make 
scholarship  as  popular  as  dancing 
and  athletics  among  its  schools.  The 
Bryan  High  School  has  formed  a  “Better 
Scholarship  Club.”  Any  pupil  who  is 
making  an  average  of  80  per  cent,  is 
eligible  and  receives  a  diploma:  ‘This 

certifies  that  -  is  making  an 

average  of  80  in  class  work  in  Bryan 
High  School  and  is  entitled  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Better  Scholarship  Club.” 
This  is  given  as  an  expression  of  ap¬ 
preciation  from  the  faculty  of  Bryan 
High  School.”  The  Club  isn’t  a 
literary  or  high  brow  organization  at 
all.  It  has  meetings  every  month  and 
part  of  the  purpose  of  those  meetings 
is  to  plan  “good  times.” 

WE  have  all  of  us  heard  on  the  streets 
and  in  the  trolley  cars  the  harsh 
nasal  voices,  the  “ain’ts”  and  the  “he 
don’ts”  and  the  slang  of  America’s 
youth.  Principals  and  teachers  have 
heard  them,  too,  and  in  many  places, 
Detroit,  Louisville,  New  Orleans,  the 
schools  have  set  aside  a  week  for  a 
“Better  Speech”  campaign.  The  boys 
and  girls  have  written  essays;  they  have 
made  posters — they  have  given  plays; 
and  Detroit’s  Northwestern  High  School 
presented  a  big  pageant  in  which  “Bad 
English”  hobbled  around  like  an  evil 
demon  and  once  appeared  without  his 
head.  One  girl,  at  the  close  of  her 
essay  wrote:  “Remember,  girls,  when 
the  right  man  comes  along  and  asks  the 
most  important  question  in  fife,  don’t 
grunt  but  say  ‘yes.’  ” 

IN  New  Orleans,  the  children  don’t 
have  to  hurry  home  for  lunch  or  worry 
because  they  haven’t  enough  money  to 
ease  their  growing  appetites.  In  one 
of  the  schools,  a  cent  is  all  the  child 
needs.  With  a  penny  in  his  hand  he 
can  walk  into  the  lunch  room  and  get  a 
good  meal:  corned  beef  and  potato 
stew,  or  spaghetti  and  tomato  sauce, 
or  salmon  croquettes.  Of  course  a 
penny  does  not  really  pay  for  his 
lunch  but  the  School  Lunch  Guild 
makes  up  the  deficiency  by  its  5,  7, 
and  19  cent  lunches.  In  three  schools, 
the  lunch  rooms,  wdiere  the  meals  are 
5  cents,  are  self-supporting.  System, 
good  management,  discounts  from 
wholesale  houses,  volunteer  workers, 
these  are  the  reasons  the  Guild  gives 
for  its  successful  fight  against  the  high 
cost  of  living. 

THE  schools  of  Cleveland  did  not 
neglect  winter  sports  or  forget  the  fun 
of  skating,  particularly  skating  in  a 
race  for  a  prize.  Boys  and  girls  of  all 
ages  and  grades,  in  sweaters,  in  furs, 
in  mackinaws,  with  their  precious 
skates  slung  over  their  arms,  appeared 
Saturday  mornings  at  the  different 
parks  for  the  Municipal  Skating  Tour¬ 
nament  .  First  there  were  races  between 
the  children  of  the  different  elementary 
schools,  divided  into  classes  according  to 
age.  Then  there  {Continued  on  page  65.) 


There  sat  those  four  kids ,  all  talking  for  dear  life  about  their  lessons.  I  asked 
what  it  meant.  "They're  teaching  one  another the  mother  explained 
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THIS  is  a  brief  history  of 
the  beginnings  of  the  Next 
Revolution,  as  set  in  motion 
by  Elias  N.  Booth  of  Dill 
Glen.  Some  may  call  it  rank  sedi¬ 
tion  but  we  who’ve  been  watching  it 
think  otherwise.  And  we  wonder 
how  it  strikes  the  rest  of  the  United 
States. 

Elias,  his  wife,  and  four  boys 
moved  to  the  Meade  farm  two  years 
ago.  And  they  hadn’t  been  there  a 
month  before  folks  began  saying 
they  were  queer.  They  plowed  and 
planted  differently.  They  didn’t 
daub  their  barn  with  water  paint  but 
used  real  white  lead  and  linseed. 
They  bought  a  washing  machine  and 
a  hay  tedder  and  a  number  of  other 
contraptions.  But  the  queerest  of  all 
the  things  they  did  was  to  keep  then- 
boys  out  of  Dill  Glen  School. 

“It’s  a  shame!”  said  Miss  Hawkins, 
who  has  been  teacher  there  for  seven 
years.  “They  make  those  poor  kids 
work  at  home.  I  saw  them  up  back  of 
the  barn  this  very  morning,  slaving 
away.  We’ve  got  to  get  the  law  onto 
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T_J  E  R  E  is  a  story 
A  -*•  based  upon  experience 
and  containing  ideas 
and  information  for  fami¬ 
lies,  teachers  and  others 
who  are  concerned  with 
the  education  of  boys 


them!” 

A  couple  of  us  from  the  school  com¬ 
mittee  dropped  in  on  Elias  the  next 
day,  to  see  how  the  ground  lay.  And 
sure  enough!  There  we  found  all  four 
boys  fetching  and  carrying  for  Elias 
while  he  was  building  a  hog  pen.  We 
asked  Elias  how  old  they  were.  Four¬ 


teen,  twelve,  ten  and  eight,  he  said- 
and  I  think  he  was  grinning. 

“I  don’t  know  what  State  yo 
come  from,”  said  I.  “But  here  v- 
have  a  law  requiring  children  < 
those  ages  to  be  in  school.  \\ 
believe  in  education,  we  do.” 

“So  do  I,”  said  Elias.  “That 
why  I’m  keeping  my  four  home.” 

“Huh?”  was  all  I  could  say  t 
that.  It  sounded  like  a  downrigl 
insult  to  Miss  Hawkins  and  the  who 
community.  We  had  always  bei 
proud  of  Dill  Glen  School  and  M 
Hawkins.  Miss  Hawkins  was  bett 
than  the  run  of  teachers  we  used 
have;  she’d  been  a  year  in  hh 
school  somewhere  and  she  was  sp 
as  could  be,  for  a  woman  of  fifty,  ai 
she  never  complained  of  her  wage 
which  were  forty  a  month  and  boar 
which  is  as  good  as  most  country  schc 
teachers  draw-  anywhere. 

“What’s  more,”  Elias  added,  “I 
dead  set  against  sweat  shops  and  wa 
slavery.  No  Dill  Glen  School  for  me 
“What’s  the  idea?”  I  asked. 

“I’ll  show  you.”  said  Elias. 
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you’re  quick  at  figures.  How  many  notion  that’s  as  wrong  as  wrong  can  “They  teach  one  another  better  than 
pupils  has  Miss  Hawkins  got?”  be.”  Elias  picked  up  his  hammer.  I  can  teach  them,”  said  the  mother. 

“Thirty-eight.”  said  I.  “Say,  I’m  busy  now.  But  if  you’ll  get  “The  older  ones  like  to  show  off  tneir 

“How  many  grades  does  she  teach?”  here  at  seven-thirty  to-morrow  morning,  superior  knowledge  to  the  younger. 

“Four  this  year.  Sometimes  six.”  I’ll  show  you  how  you  can  solve  that  And  they  also  sense  the  difficulties  of 

“How  many  subjects?”  problem— without  anybody  going  bank-  the  tasks  better  than  I  can.  Of 

“Spelling,  reading,  writing,  arith-  rupt  either.”  course,  they  do  make  mistakes  some- 

metic,  geography,  singing,  history — oh,  times  which  only  a  grown-up  can  check. 

I  guess  about  eight  or  nine.”  'VrOU  can  bet  that  we  were  on  hand  at  And  they  do  get  playful  now  and  then. 

“And  she  gives  around  six  hours  a  -*■  seven-thirty.  Elias  was  down  in  the  That’s  why  I  brought  the  quinces  in 
day,  five  days  a  week  to  this,  doesn’t  village  selling  some  hens  but  his  wife  here.  I’m  just  a  policeman  and  oc- 
she?”  was  on  hand  to  receive  us.  She  was  a  casional  adviser.  It’s  Jots  easier  now 

“Yes,”  I  had  to  admit.  plain  little  body,  Mrs.  Booth  was.  than  it  was  when  I  had  to  get  the  two 

“Well  now,”  Elias  glittered,  “tell  Not  much  different  from  a  million  other  older  boys  started.” 
me  how  many  minutes  a  day  Miss  wives,  except  that  she  took  her  four  “I’ve  heard  Miss  Hawkins  say  that 
Hawkins  can  give  to  each  pupil  on  each  boys  and  their  upbringing  seriously.  nobody  really  learns  anything  until  he 
subject.”  “Why  shouldn’t  I  take  them  ser-  tries  to  teach  it,”  I  remarked.  “I 

“Give  me  a  pencil,”  I  asked.  iously?”  and  she  laughed,  as  I  watched  suppose  you’re  capitalizing  that  idea 

“Oh  bosh!  Any  one  of  my  boys  can  one  of  the  boys  set  the  breakfast  table,  too?” 
do  that  problem  in  his  head,”  Elias  while  another  sliced  bacon.  “They’re  “Exactly!”  Mrs.  Booth  nodded.  “I 
chuckled.  “Here  you,  Jim!  Answer  the  most  expensive  live  stock  on  the  found  that  out  for  myself.  It’s  gospel 
that,  will  you?”  He  summoned  his  farm.  I  give  one  hour  a  day  to  looking  truth!  I’m  improving  my  own  educa- 
ten-year-old.  after  the  hogs  and  another  hour  to  the  tion  every  day,  just  by  teaching  these 

“She  has  360  minutes  a  day  total,”  chickens.  So  it  seems  fair  to  give  tots.  And  it  works  the  same  with  them, 
said  Jim.  “With  38  pupils,  she  has  9  twice  that  much  to  the  boys.  And  too.  When  I  started  Henry  at  teaching 
and  i8-38th  minutes  per  day  to  give  to  that’s  just  what  I  do.  Four  hours  a  multiplication  to  Fred,  Henry  wobbled 
each.  If  she  teaches  all  9  subjects  day,  no  more,  no  less!”  on  his  seven-times-seven  table.  Well, 

;very  day,  she  can  give  to  each  pupil  “Hm,”  was  all  I  could  say.  “It  sort  when  Fred  reached  nine-times-nine, 
t  and  2-38ths  minutes  for  each  of  takes  it  out  of  you  though,  doesn’t  Henry  showed  signs  of  worry.  Then, 
aibject — ”  it?  I  see  you  have  a  late  breakfast,  one  day,  he  sneaked  off  to  the  barn  with 

Most  folks  around  here  finish  breakfast  the  arithmetic  and  when  he  came  back 
‘/""YH,  come  now!”  I  broke  in.  “That’s  by  seven,  and  lots  before  six.”  around  supper  time,  he  was  grinning. 

all  rubbish,  man!  Miss  Hawkins  “Oh,  Elias  and  I  had  breakfast  at  Next  morning,  I  heard  him  reeling  off 
loesn’t  teach  each  pupil  singly.  That’d  six,”  said  she.  “We  let  the  boys  sleep,  the  whole  table  up  to  thirteen-times- 

>e  crazy!  She  teaches  them  in  classes,  They  need  it.  They  get  their  own  thirteen.” 

)f  course.  Teaching  isn’t  like  pumping  meals.” 

vater  for  cows  to  drink.  When  you  Sure  enough!  In  a  few  minutes  all  A  ROUND  ten  o’clock,  the  R.  F.  D. 
mmp,  what  one  cow  takes  another  four  youngsters  marched  in  with  bowls  carrier  brought  the  mail.  Henry 
'loesn’t  get.  But  when  Miss  Hawkins  of  oatmeal,  regular  army  fashion,  and  opened  the  morning  paper  and  read 
masses  out  a  fact  to  ten  pupils  at  once,  got  out  their  plates  and  knives  and  aloud  some  two  columns  of  first  page 
hey  all  get  it.  See?  So  your  figuring  forks  and  fell  to.  Mrs.  Booth  took  me  news,  while  mother  and  the  boys 
|s  preposterous.”  upstairs  while  they  ate  and  showed  me  listened.  When  he  stumbled  over  a  new 

“I  know.”  Elias  shook  a  mournful  their  rooms.  Everything  spick  and  word,  his  mother  corrected  him  and, 
iead.  “That’s  W'hat  people  have  been  span!  Again  regular  army  style!  Win-  as  he  finished  each  article,  she  explained 
aying  for  a  million  years.  But  it  dows  wide  open.  Bedding  all  thrown  very  briefly  the  gist  of  the  news.  Dick 
sn’t  true,  and  saying  it  ten  million  back,  floors  swept,  clothes  in  order,  the  twelve-year-old  next  took  the  sheet 
ears  more  won’t  make  it  any  truer.  I  And  their  mother  marked  down  a  score  and  waded  through  half  a  column  or  so, 
pent  to  a  one-room  country  school  and  on  a  paper  attached  to  the  door.  with  a  good  many  hitches.  Next  Mrs. 
know  what  I’m  talking  about.  When  “They’re  graded  for  neatness,  of  Booth  marked  off  a  few  inches  of  read- 
eacher  was  talking  to  the  class  or  course,”  said  she.  “After  breakfast,  ing  matter  for  each  boy  to  study  spelling 
stening  to  one  fellow  recite,  what  were  they  make  their  beds  and  ours  too.  from.  And  she  gave  them  half  an 

he  rest  of  us  doing?  Taking  in  the  That’s  something  Miss  Hawkins  can’t  hour  to  work  at  it,  while  she  went  out 

recious  truth?  No  siree!  We  were  mark  them  for!  And  it’s  more  im-  into  the  kitchen. 

hewing  gum  or  throwing  spitballs  or  portant  than  the  names  of  the  Presi-  One  by  one,  the  boys  came  out  to  the 
ticking  pins  into  the  pretty  girl  in  dents  of  the  United  States,  too!”  kitchen  and,  while  the  mother  worked 

he  seat  ahead  or  writing  love  letters  or  away  over  the  stove,  spelled  off  the 

utting  our  initials  in  the  benches.  As  Y17E  wrent  back  to  the  dining  room,  words  he  had  been  given.  After  this, 
look  back  with  unsentimental  eyes  on  » V  Mrs.  Booth  brought  some  books  all  of  us  went  up  to  the  hen-house  to 
iy  school  days,  I  see  that  I  got  just  and  slates  out  and  looked  over  some  gather  the  morning  eggs  and  put  fresh 
bout  two  or  three  minutes  a  day  of  papers  while  the  boys  were  making  water  in  the  cups  and  throw  in  some 
ctual  instruction  and  personal  at-  beds  upstairs.  When  the  four  came  sulphur  and  ashes.  The  boys  did  all 

?ntion.  I  don’t  blame  the  teacher,  down,  the  mother  fetched  in  a  pan  of  this  work  as  if  they  liked  it.  And  the 

•  ot  at  all!  The  poor  thing  couldn’t  do  quinces;  said  she  had  to  can  them  and  mother  proudly  showed  off  their  wisdom 
etter.  She  was  up  against  a  System,  told  the  boys  to  get  busy  while  she  was  by  asking  them  all  sorts  of  questions 
he  was  up  against  the  notion  that  a  peeling  the  fruit.  Then  she  fell  to  about  hens.  The  answers  those  boys 
hool  is  a  sort  of  factory  and  in-  talking  to  me,  about  tne  news  of  the  gave  were  amazingly  correct, 
llectual  Bottling  Works,  where  you  day,  while  I  went  dizzy;  for  there  sat  At  noon  Elias  came  home  from  town. 

11  a  lot  of  empties  with  a  precious  stuff  those  four  kids,  all  talking  to  one  They  urged  us  tb  stay  to  dinner;  and 
idled  Truth,  clap  an  air-tight  top  onto  another  for  dear  life  about  their  lessons,  we  did.  You  couldn’t  have  pried  us 
ie  head,  and  send  the  receptacle  out  I  didn’t  see  what  they  were  doing,  so  away  from  the  place.  Elias,  while 
>  a  cooling  room  called  the  World,  I  asked.  serving  the  victuals,  quizzed  the  boys 

here  the  contents  proceed  to  work  like  “They’re  teaching  one  another,”  the  on  their  morning’s  studies.  Then  they 
>ot  beer.”  mother  explained.  began  talking  about  the  news  of  the 

“But  what  can  we  do?”  I  protested,  Sure  enough!  Fourteen-year-old  day.  Each  of  the  three  oldest  boys 
>r  I  had  to  admit  the  point  of  the  Henry  was  expounding  tne  mysteries  read  off  a  paragraph  or  so  in  the  morn- 
iticism.  “This  township  can’t  hire  a  of  the  multiplication  table  to  eight-  ing  paper  and  Elias  discussed  it.  Fred 
liss  Hawkins  for  each  of  those  thirty-  year-old  Fred.  Twelve-year-old  Dick  struck  an  item  about  a  mayor — out  in 
ght  pupils.  We’d  go  bankrupt  if  we  was  commenting  on  the  scrawl  of  six-  Kansas,  I  think  it  was — being  caught 
id.  We’  ’ve  got  to  bunch  the  work”.  year-old  Bobby  which  was  meant  to  selling  moonshine  and  going  to  jail  for 
1  "There’s  another  million-year-old  be  “This  is  a  cat.”  it.  Elias  asked  ( Continued  on  Page  70) 
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POPULAR  DELUSIONS 


I  WAS  BROUGHT 
UP  THAT  WAY 


A  MIDDLE-AGED  woman  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  large  sanitarium  in  a 
very  serious  condition.  She  was 
weak  and  anaemic  and  all  the 
functions  of  her  vital  organs  were 
impaired.  After  putting  her  on  _  a 
scientific  diet  and  prescribing  special 
baths  and  exercises,  the  sanitarium 
doctors,  who  had  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience  with  cases  of  this  type,  pre¬ 
scribed  outdoor  sleeping  for  her.  The 
roof  of  the  sanitarium  had  been  fitted 
up  with  comfortable  sleeping  cots,  a 
nurse  was  in  charge  and,  during  the  long 
beautiful  nights  of  summer,  some  of  the 
patients  most  in  need  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinarily  hygienic  measure  were  al¬ 
lowed  the  privilege  of  sleeping  there. 
But  the  patient  was  aghast.  She  said, 
“Why  I  never  did  such  a  thing  in  my 
life!” 

No,  indeed!  If  she  had,  she  probably 
never  would  have  been  obliged,  finally, 


to  visit  that  sani¬ 
tarium  for  the  weak 
and  anaemic  condi¬ 
tion  in  wrhich  she 
found  herself. 

Bringing  a  person 
up  by  a  certain 
method  does  not  es¬ 
tablish  that  method 
as  the  best  for  his 
particular  health. 
Although  all 


\  TAN  is  the  victim  of  catch  phrases. 

Some  colloquial  phrase  takes  hold 
of  his  imagination  and,  no  matter  how 
false  the  application,  he  is  held  enthralled. 
These  little  stories  are  examples  of  how 
certain  hoary  oldcatch  phrases  are  errone¬ 
ously  used  to  describe  certain  conditions 


changes  from  established  habits  should 
be  made  gradually,  the  fear  of  departing 
at  all  from  old  customs,  even  when 
there  is  every  evidence  that  they  are 
harmful,  often  constitute^  a  great 
obstacle  to  improvement.  A  woman, 
who  was  afflicted  with  one  cold  after 
another,  all  winter  long,  was  told  by 
one  of  her  healthy  neighbors  that  the 
colds  were  due  to  sleeping  in  a  warm 
room  with  none  of  the  windows  open. 
But  the  woman  immediately  replied 
that  she  had  to  sleep  in  such  an  atmos¬ 
phere  because  she  “was  brought  up 
that  way.”  She  was  so  caught  in  the 
thrall  of  this  idea  that  it  proved  an 
insuperable  barrier  to  the  improvement 


of  her  health. 

Perhaps  it  is  from  an  innate  love  fo 
our  parents  and  especially  a  loyalt) 
toward  our  mothers  and  the  natura 
feeling  that  everything  they  do  for  us  i 
for  our  best  good,  that  we  so  often  fa! 
into  the  error  of  regarding  the  ways  c 
our  youth  as  necessarily  the  best  fc 
our  health.  But,  as  a  matter  of  faci 
our  health  is  often  ruined  by  ou 
“bringing  up,”  long  before  we  are  ol 
enough  to  control  the  matter  for  oui 
selves.  Many  cases  of  tuberculosis  ai 
the  result  of  being  “brought  up  the 
way” — that  is,  in  impure  air.  Bright 
disease  and  heart  trouble  frequent! 
arise  from. wrong  conditions  of  eatir 
and  neglect  of  the  teeth  and  tonsi 
during  the  period  of  “bringing  up 
However  well-intentioned  the  metho 
if  contrary  to  Nature’s  strict  laws 
health,  it  will  not  save  us  from  th 
infamous  and  much-traveled  road  whi 
leads  to  ill  healtn.  Former  generatio 
had  limited  opportunities  for  knowled 
of  hygiene,  nor  were  they  so  oft 
endangered  by  the  possibilities 
excesses  as  are  the  very  ones  for  wh< 
they  lived  temperately  and  in  s< 
denial.  The  world  moves  onward  a 
men  ascend  in  knowledge.  Even  thou  t 
we  were  “brought  up  that  way,”  w! 
has  been  is  not  necessarily  better  tl 1 
what  may  be. 
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“TORPID  LIVER” 


T  THEN  somebody  ascribed  torpid 
iA/  bowel  action  to  torpid  liver,  he 
»  »  caught  the  imagination  but 
did  not  hit  upon  a  truth.  Constipa- 
■n  has  little  known  relation  to  the 
er. 

The  liver  has  various  functions,  ac- 
'ding  to  what  we  know  of  it  at  the 
psent  time.  One  of  them  is  to  act  as 
nourishment  supply  storehouse.  An 
portant  portion  of  our  nourishment 
so-called  carbo-hydrate  material; 
it  is,  sugar,  and  starches  that  turn 
o  sugar.  This  material  is  digested, 
iverted  and  absorbed  into  the  blood, 


one  of  its  causes,  but  there  are  evidently 
other  causes  of  which  little  is  known. 
Hardening  is  often  preceded  by  an 
enlargement  or  fatty  liver. 

If  the  liver  ever  becomes  torpid;  if,  in 
other  words,  it  does  not  properly  hoard 
excess  nourishment;  or  un-poison  the 
blood;  or  secrete  bile;  constipation  is  no 
particular  evidence  of  it.  The  usual  cure 
for  torpid  bowels,  wrongly  described  as 
torpid  liver,  is  to  increase  the  amount  of 
coarser  foods  eaten,  such  as  green  salads, 
coarse  vegetables,  whole  wheat  bread, 


go  by,  healthier.  And  then,  one  day, 
right  at  the  height  of  things,  this  man 
of  the  large  waistband  and  the  florid 
countenance — supposedly  as  rich  in 
health  as  he  was  in  fat — was  taken  with 
a  fainting  spell.  Healthy?  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  suddenly  revealed  himself  as  a 
bankrupt  in  health.  He  never  ate  again. 
In  a  few  hours  he  died.  And  it  did  not 
take  the  village  doctor  long  to  diagnose 
the  trouble  as  death  due  to  fat.  It  was 
the  “skinny  little  fellow’*  whom  they 
had  to  call  upon  to  carry  out  the  job, 


oatmeal  and  so  forth;  the  drinking, of  which  needed  a  sure  and  steady  hand 
plenty  of  water;  mild  outdoor  exercise;  for  long  years! 

and  nervous  control.  As  one  of  our  highest  medical  authori- 

Do  not  let  yourself  be  caught  by  the  ties  states;  “Fat  is  no  sign  of  health.” 

- „ - * — bait  of  a  “liver  pill.”  Someone  is  in-  According  to  the  best  available  statis- 

1  thence  carried  as  fuel  to  supply  the  triguing  your  imagination  to  make  tical  information,  it  is  a  fairly  true 

"•1100  unt  n  non!  o  n  d  ov\  ovori  r  '  I  ’  L  «  oi  r  /\n  f  1  - a  .*  .. _  ..  1  j  I  * _ _  _  • _  _  >  /V 


ues  with  heat  and  energy.  The  money  out  of  you 
ar  content  of  the  blood  must,  how- 
r,  always  remain  at  a  certain  per- 
■  tage,  according  to  a  physiological 
If  an  excess  of  carbohydrate 
terial  is  absorbed,  it  is  therefore 
ten  rid*  of  immediately,  and  one 
: hod  of  disposing  of  it  is  to  store  it  in 
liver,  where  it  may  be  drawn  upon 


“FAT  AND  HEALTHY 
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E  was  one  of  the  leading  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  town,  a  man  rotund 
of  stomach  and  ruddy  of  coun¬ 
tenance.  He  was 
described  by  nis  ad¬ 
miring  fellow  towns¬ 
men  as  “fat  and 
healttiy,”  the  extra 
fat  being  somehow  a 
symbol  of  his  extra 
health. 

It  was  at  the  time 
of  an  important  local 
political  campaign 
and  our  fat  friend, 
physically  conspic¬ 
uous,  loomed  large 
as  a  candidate  for  a 
position  that  had  to 
do  with  an  improve- 
In  the  campaign  a 
as  his  enemies 


\Y 


indication  of  health  impairment.  Our 
life  insurance  companies — whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  to  find  out  what  sort  of  people 
live  the  longest — have  found  that  the 
lean  ones,  after  age  35  as  a  class,  enjoy 
the  better  health.  Of  course,  by  “lean¬ 
ness”  is  not  meant  emaciation.  This 
when  excessive,  is  also  an  indication  of 
ill  health. 

There  are  various  causes  of  fat,  the 
principal  of  which  is  the  simple  habit 
of  eating  too  much  food — or  too  freely 
of  the  substances  from  which  our  body 
fat  is  derived — while  leading  a  sedentary 
life.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  too 
much  food  in  bulk,  as  the  limitations 
of  the  stomach  generally  safeguard 
against  that,  but  rather  too  much  in 
nourishment  value,  that  is,  foods  too 
rich,  too  concentrated.  A  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  olive  oil  has  as  many  units  of 
nourishment  as  has  a  pound  of  tomatoes. 
Our  ex-President,  Mr.  William  H. 
Taft,  reduced  his  weight  by  decreasing 
not  the  bulk  of  his  meals,  but  rather 
their  nourishment  value.  He  adopted 
a  system  of  eating  more  freely  of 
vegetables,  fruits  and  green  salads, 


nime  of  need.  ment  scheme, 

nother  function  of  ttie  liver  is  to  “skinny  little  fellow, 

1  j  ect  the  body  from  poisons.  Power-  described  him,  had  the  temerity  to  run  and  less  freely  of  fats — on  meats  or  in 
upoisons  are  generated  when  food  is  against  the  fat  and  healthy  individual  the  form  of  butter  or  oil — and  less 
listed,  and  absorbed  along  with  the  but  received  very  few  votes  (one  of  freely,  also,  of  sweet  things.  Thus  he 

which,  however,  was  cast  by  the  village 
doctor!) 


irishment  into  the  intestinal  blood, 
t'  this  blood  is  not  allowed  to  join 
h  general  blood  stream,  which  passes 
Inugh  the  heart,  until  it  has  first 
A  filtered  and  un-poisoned  by  the 
eon  of  the  liver. 


the  people  of  the  town  not 
being  much  impressed  by  him.  The  fat 
man  was  easily  the  victor.  He  seemed 
to  symbolize  in  his  own  physique  the 
superior  prosperity  into  which  he 


lost  a  great  many  pounds  without  any 
particular  hardship  or  self-denial. 

Another  cause  of  too  much  fat  is  an 
exhausted  or  abnormal  condition  of 
some  of  the  glands.  They  play  some 
mysterious  role  in  fat  metabolism. 
Anyone  who  is  truly  a  small  eater  and 
yet  given  to  decided  overweight  should, 
therefore,  consult  a  reputable  physician. 
A  recent  theory  regarding  some  cases  of 
overweight  is  that  they  are  due  to 
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ill  another  function  is  to  secrete  promised  to  lead  his  fellow  citizens. 

1  In  the  early  days  of  physiological  In  carrying  out  his  work,  which  often 
c  ice,  this  used  to  be  considered  the  called  for  long  and  arduous  labor,  the 
\  ’s  only  function,  but  it  is  now  known  successful  candidate  ate  more  as  he 
obe  merely  one  of  the  several  im-  worked  more.  As  a  result,  he  grew 
‘Qant  purposes  of  the  fiver.  Bile  is  still  fatter  and,  if  that  was  anything  to  sluggishness  on  the  part  of  the  kidneys, 
ud  which  aids  in  the  emulsification 
n  digestion  of  oils  and  fats,  and  also 
es  in  the  neutralization  of  poisons, 

!  le  same  time  checking  fermentative 
n  putrefactive  changes. 

hen  one  considers  the  prevalence  of 
hgish  bowel  action,  indigestion  and 
0  tipation,  diseases  of  the  fiver  are 
to  be  comparatively  rare.  One 
‘■rder  that  involves  the  fiver  and  its 
h  tract  is  gallstone  disease.  The 
<es  are  rarely  formed  in  the  liver  it- 
•1  however.  They  are  usually  de¬ 
eped  after  inflammation  of  the  gall- 
!;der.  The  only  other  common 
^ise  connected  with  the  fiver  is  the 
0  lition  known  as  cirrhosis,  or  harden- 
Q<  The  continued  use  of  alcohol  is 
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Some  very  prominent 
stage  folk,  to  whom  fat 
and  its  attendant  loss 
of  good  looks  was  a 
tragedy,  have  been  re¬ 
stored  to  normal  fig¬ 
ures  and  apparently  to 
much  improved  health 
by  physicians  working 
on  this  theory.  In  all 
cases,  as  in  the  case  of 
our  friend  of  the  small 
town,  the  term  “fat 
and  healthy”  is  a  para¬ 
dox.  The  words  Fat 
and  Unhealthy  are 
truer  synonyms. 

Patent  medicines 
advertised  for 


Strengthening  Diet 


The  Deeming  Miracie 


PURIFYING  THE 
BLOOD 


re- 


LIKE  the  vision  c 
muddy,  dirt 
water  rendere 
sparkling  and  clean  b 
simple  processes,  w 
picture  the  “purifica 
tion  of  the  blood”  a 
some  simple  way  c 
making  dull  dar 
muddy  blood,  contarr 
inated  by  body  poison: 
clear  and  red  agair 
Pleasant  and  soothin 
as  the  picture  may  bt 
does  not 


ducing  fat  are  highly  dangerous.  Not 
only  may  they  not  do  what  they  claim; 
they  may  prove  positively  harmful! 


“STRENGTH  FROM  MEAT” 


it  does  not  portra 
years  began  to  clear  away  and  a  new  known  possibilities, 
bracing  of  the  whole  system  occurred.  Blood  is  said  by  scientists  to  hav 
One  of  the  foods  about  which  we  hundreds  of  functions  and  to  be  “one  t 
have  the  most  delusions  is  meat.  While  themostcomplicatedsubstancesknown. 
in  meat  there  are  large  quantities  of  Chemically,  the  blood  has  a  sligh 
muscle-building  substances,  the  body 
can  use  only  a  certain  amount  of  them — 
a  very  definite  minimum — and  all  the 


meat  taken  in  excess  of  that  quantity 
YOUNG  lady,  in  one  of  our  east-  perhaps  only  one  small  portion  each 

’’  ’  day,  has  to  be  used  for  some  other  pur¬ 

pose  as,  for  instance,  body  fuel,  for 
which  it  is  an  inferior  substance.  Our 
cereals  and  other  foods  make  much 


Aern  cities,  was  thin  and  sickly, 
lifeless,  lacking  in  strength.  The 
inferior  quality  of  her  physique  was 
exaggerated  by  the  presence  on  her 


face  °  of  very  disagreeable  looking  more  satisfactory  fuels,  for 


blotches.  They  were  obviously  not  due  economy.  Even  though  the  muscles 
to  any  particular  infection,  but  they  were  are  used  very  strenuously,  curiously 
so  repulsive  that  she  did  not  go  on  the  they  do  not  require  more  than  this 
street  without  a  heavy  veil.  Apparently  minimum  of  the  meat.  element  in  our 
the  blotches  were  somehow  associated  diet.  They  need  a  certain  amount  of  the 


with  the  mal-nutrition  and  consequent 
frailty  of  which  she  was  a  victim.  Her 
physical  weakness  in  itself  might  not 
have  distressed  Ter  had  it  not  been 
associated  with  the  other  condition, 
which  was  of  course  a  constant  humilia¬ 
tion.  She  made  every  effort,  therefore, 
to  gain  vigor  and  good  health.  She  put 


alkaline  reaction.  Only  in  death  does  i 
become  acid,  or  in  advanced  stages  c 
certain  diseases  that  are  fatal.  Phys 
cally,  it  consists  of  a  colorless  fluid  i 
which  float  millions  of  red  and  whit 
corpuscles,  the  red  predominating  an 
giving  it  their  color. 

One  of  the  main  functions  of  the  re 
corpuscles  is  to  carry  oxygen  from  tfc 
body  air,  as  it  comes  into  the  lungs,  to  tt 
tissues  throughout  the  body.  A  fum 
tion  of  the  white  corpuscles  is  to  prote. 
the  body  from  harmful  bacteria.  T1 
white  corpuscles  can  migrate,  by  son 
mysterious  method,  right  through  ti 
wall  of  the  blood  vessel,  and  overcon 
the  germ  enemies  either  by  “eatim 
them,  or  by  forming  a  poison  in  whi; 


muscle-building  nourishment,  and  that 
is  all  there  is  to  it,  exercise  or  no  exer¬ 
cise.  This  is  not  true,  however,  of  the 
other  elements  in  our  diet  which  furnish  they  cannot  five, 
body  fuel— cereals,  fats,  vegetables,  and  In  different  diseases,  various  cone 
so  forth— for  of  these  the  more  we  tions  in  the  blood  become  deranged, 
exercise,  the  more  we  need.  simple  anaemia,  for  instance,  there  m. 

In  meat,  furthermore — a  food  in  con-  not  be  enough  red  corpuscles,  or  th 

-  7  i  .  i  i  l  i  1  _ T_  «  _  ilC  * _ 4-  *  +  Hi  if  lor 


to  gain  vigor  ana.  gooa  nedim.  one  put  j-n  meat,  luituuimuiu  a  .  , ..  i  .  i  . 

her  main  reliance  on  a  strengthening  verted  form  which  has  already  been  may  be  sufficient  in  quantity  but  lac 
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ing  in  their  content  of  haemoglobin,  th 
substance  that  absorbs  the  oxygen, 
pernicious  anaemia,  the  red  corpusc 
may  be  greatly  diminished,  the  bio 
being  abnormally  fluid,  altered  or  i 
maturely  formed.  In  leucaemia,  on  t 


diet,  partaking  almost  exclusively  of  once  used  by  some  other  animal 
good  meats  and  particularly  of  the  certain  organic  salts  necessary  to  the 
famous  strength-giving  steak.  But  her  body  welfare  are  missing.  So  that, 
thinness  persisted  through  long  dis-  should  one  attempt  to  live  on  meat 
couraging  months  and  years  and  her  alone,  very  grave  digestive  disturbances 

face  did  not  improve,  until,  just  by  would  be  likely  to  follow.  It  was  ap-  ~ — —  -  ----  .  -  , 

chance,  a  neighbor  who  happened  to  parently  the  lack  of  such  salts,  which  are  other  hand,  a  drop  of  blood  is  abn 
be  one  of  the  country’s  greatest  hygien-  found  in  milk  and  fruit,  vegetables  and  mally^  sticky,^  spreads  ^with  dffnjail 
ists,  noticed  her  condition.  ’  greens,  from  which  the  weak  young 

He  made  inquiries  regarding  her  lady  of  the  eastern  city  was  suffering, 
habits  of  eating.  She  told  him  of  her  and  from  supplies  of  which  her  corn- 
efforts  to  gain  strength  and,  in  par-  plexion  so  readily  improved  after  she 
ticular,  of  how  she  was  taking  the  most  placed  reliance  for  strength  in  a  diet  of 
strengthening  diet  she  knew — plenty  of  good  variety  and  low  in  meat, 
meat!  He  gave  her  a 


little  advice.  He  sug 
gested  that  she  cut 
out  some  of  the  steaks, 
and  indeed  most  of 
them,  advising  her  to 
eat  meat  not  more 
than  a  couple  of  times 
a  week,  and  to  try 
olive  oil  for  gaining 
weight  with  plenty  of 
vegetables,  salads, 
cheese,  a  couple  of 
eggs  a  day,  fruit,  and 
milk.  In  two  weeks,  a 
miracle  began  to  take 
place.  A  condition 
that  had  lasted  for 


and  the  number  of  white  corpuscles 
greatly  increased.  In  rheumatic  fev 
certain  of  the  white  corpuscles  nr 
increase  from  a  normal  of  5,000 
7,000  per  cubic  millimeter,  to  12.C  , 
in  pneumonia,  at  the  time  of  the  cri  , 
they  may  increase  e  1 
to  100,000.  In  the  e  - 
dition  common 
known  as  blood  P'  • 
oning,  there  is  an  - 
vasion  of  the  blood  y 
harmful  microbes.  :1 
gout,  the  bloods¬ 
tains  an  excess  of  c 
acidanditsderivati  s. 

In  diabetes,  often  n 
excess  of  sugar  anc  it 
is.  found.  Someti  ~ 
tuberculosis  of  ren  te 
organs  of  the  bod  is 
traced  to  an  infec  >r 
of  the  lungs  and  ie 
{Continued on  page  •) 


BILLY  BRAD  AND 
EVERYONE  ELSE 


By  Ellis  Parker  Butler 


Author  of  “ Pigs  is  Pigs" 


ONE  day,  when  Billy  Brad 
was  six  years  old,  he  felt 
quite  happy,  because  he 
had  a  big,  round  birthday 
dollar  in  the  Savings  Bank,  and 
his  school  garden  was  growing 
nicely  and  his  mother  had  said  she 
would  buy  his  vegetables  as  fast 
as  they  were  ripe.  She  had  already 
bought  some.  She  had  bought 
ten  cents’  worth  of  radishes,  and 
five  cents’  worth  of  radishes,  and 
eight  cents’  worth  of  radishes  and 
six  cents’  worth  of  radishes,  so  Billy 
Brad  had  twenty-nine  cents.  As 
soon  as  he  got  seventy-one  cents, 
he  would  have  another  dollar  to 
put  in  the  Savings  Bank..  That 
would  be  fine,  too,  because  every 
dollar  added  to  what  he  had  would 
make  it  one  dollar  more,  and  when 
he  had  enough  dollars  he  could 
buy  a  pony,  or  anything  he  wanted. 

Billy  Brad  was  sitting  on  the 
lowest  of  the  porch  steps  as  he 
counted  his  money  and  thought 
how  nice  it  would  be  to  have 
enough  dollars  to  buy  a  pony,  or  any¬ 
thing  he  might  want,  and  he  was  quite 
happy  because  it  was  such  a  delightful 
thougnt  to  think. 

As  he  sat  thinking  this  delightful 
thought,  another  thought  came  into 
his  head  and  it  was  so  splendid  and 
wonderful  and  impossible  that  it  was 
like  a  fairy  story.  It  was  such  a  gorgeous 
and  pleasing  and  overwhelming  thought 
that  it  made  Billy  Brad’s  eyes  grow  big 
and  made  him  say  “Oo!”  before  he 
knew'  he  was  saying  anything  at  all. 

At  the  very  moment  W'hen  Billy  Brad 
said  “Oo!”  his  Uncle  Peter  Henry,  who 
was  quite  bald  and  wore  big  spectacles 
with  real  tortoise-sliell  rims,  and  who 
looked  as  wise  as  an  owl,  came  around 
the  end  of  the  porch. 

“Well,  Billy  Brad,”  said  Uncle  Peter 
Henry,  “what  are  you  oo-ing  about? 
\ou  look  like  a  little  boy  who  has  just 
seen  a  great,  big  enormous  dish  of  ice 
cream,  in  a  great,  big  saucer,  with 
great,  big,  ripe  strawberries  all  piled 
up  around  the  edge  of  the  saucer.  Wlrat 
makes  you  so  oo-isn  this  nice  day?” 

u  “Why - why - ”  ^aid  Billy  Brad, 

“for  because  wouldn’t  it  be  nice  if  there 
wasn’t  anybody  else  in  the  whole  world 


I  Illustrated  by  J.  R.  Shave 


j~")0  YOU  think  you  can 
live  without  the  rest 
of  the  world?  Billy  Brad 
thought  so.  He  is  only 
six  but  his  story  has  a 
message  for  you.  LikeBilly 
Brad  you  can  learn  not  to 
overlook  what  your  fellow 
man  is  doing  for  you  daily 


but  me?  Oo!  Then ,  I  could  have  lots 

of  dollars!  I - 1  could  have  all  the 

dollars.  And  all  the  cents.  And  all 
the  dimes.  And  all  the  money.  I 
could,  couldn’t  I,  Uncle  Peter  Henry?” 

“Yes,  indeed!”  said  Uncle  Peter 
Henry. 

“Oo*!”  exclaimed  Billy  Brad  lus¬ 
ciously.  “And - and  I  could  have  all 

the  candy!  And  all  the  oranges!  And 
all  the  ponies!  And  all  the  automobiles! 
And  everything!  For  because  there 
wouldn’t  be  anybody  else  to  have  any.” 

“No,  sir!  not  a  soul!”  agreed  Uncle 
Peter  Henry.  “You  would  be  the  only 
one.  It  would  all  be  yours.  All  the 
money.  Billions  of  dollars.” 

“Oo!”  cried  Billy  Brad  rapturously. 

“and - and  I’d  take  my  money,  I 

■would,  and  I’d  go  down  town,  I  would, 
and  I’d  buy - ” 

“Yes?  What  would  you  buy?”  asked 
Uncle  Peter  Henry. 

“Lots  of  ice  cream,”  said  Billy  Brad. 
“Oo!  Big  lots!” 

“Just  so!”  agreed  Uncle  Peter  Henry. 
“From  whom?” 

“Why,  from - ”  Billy  Brad  began, 

and  then  he  stopped. 

Uncle  Peter  Henry  smiled. 


“There  wouldn’t  be  any  ice 
cream  man,  would  there,  if  you 
were  the  only  person  on  earth?”  he 
said.  “And  your  money  wouldn’t 
be  worth  having,  because  there 
would  be  no  one  to  sell  you  things. 
And  you  would  not  need  to  buy 
anything,  because  everything  would 
be  yours  anyway.  You  could  just 
go  down  town  to-day  and  take  all 
the  ice  cream  you  wanted,  and  you 
could  go  down  town  to-morrow  and 
take  all  you  wanted,  and  you  could 
go  down  town  the  next  day  and 
take  all  you  wanted.” 

“But - but  it  would  all  be 

melted,  Uncle  Peter  Henry,”  said 
Billy  Brad. 

“That’s  so!”  said  Uncle  Peter 
Henry,  as  if  he  had  never  thought 
of  that  before.  “Ice  cream  does 
melt,  doesn’t  it?  Everything  melts 
or  decays  or  rusts  out,  or  gets  to  be 
useless  in  one  way  or  another. 
There  wouldn’t  be  any  ice  cream 
in  three  or  four  days.” 

For  a  moment  Billy  Brad  looked 
solemn;  then  he  brightened. 

“We - we  could  let  the  ice  cream 

man  be  alive,  Uncle  Peter  Henry,”  he 
said  eagerly. 

“Why,  so  we  could!”  exclaimed 
Uncle  Peter  Henry. 

“To  buy  ice  cream  from,”  said  Billy 
Brad. 

“Of  course!  We  can’t  have  the  ice 
cream  man  off  the  earth  when  we  need 
him,”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry.  “That 
would  never  do.  So  that’s  all  right. 
It  would  be  a  lovely  world — perfectly 
lovely — with  just  you  and  the  ice 
cream  man  in  it.  You  could  eat  ice 
cream  all  day  and  all  night.  You  could 
have  breakfasts  of  ice  cream,  and 
dinners  of  ice  cream,  and  suppers  of  ice 
cream.” 

“And  bread,”  said  Billy  Brad.  “And 
butter!  And  chopped  meat  balls.” 

“Where  would  you  get  them?  asked 
Uncle  Peter  Henry. 

“Why - ,”  said  Billy  Brad. 

“Why - ” 

“There  would  not  be  any  bakers,  or 
butter  makers,  or  butchers,”  said 
Uncle  Peter  Henry.  “Unless,”  he  added 
thoughtfully,  “we  left  a  few  of  them  on 
earth” 
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“Wouldn’t  it  be  nice  if  there  wasn't  anybody  else  in  the  whole  world 
but  me,  said  Billy  Brad.  '  Oo!  then  I  could  have  lots  of  dollars  " 


“Yes,  let’s!”  said  Billy  Brad 
eagerly.  “Let’s,  Uncle  Peter  Henry! 
Shall  we?” 

“We  might,”  Uncle  Peter  Henry  said, 
but  very  doubtfully  indeed.  “We  might 
try  it  but  I’m  rather  doubtful.  I’m  not 
sure  the  butcher  would  sell  you  any 
chopped  meat.” 

“Why  wouldn’t  he,  Uncle  Peter 
Henry?”  Billy  Brad  asked  anxiously. 

“Well,  you  see,  Billy  Brad,”  Uncle 
Peter  Henry  explained,  “he  would 
hardly  have  time  to  chop  and  cook 
enough  meat  balls  for  himself.  He 
would  have  to  spend  most  of  his  time 
feeding  bis  cattle,  and  cutting  hay  for 
them,  and  milking  the  cows,  and  taking 
care  of  the  calves,  and  cutting  and 
storing  ice  to  keep  the  meat  from 
spoiling.” 

“Yes,”  said  Billy  Brad. 

“And  cooking  his  meals,  and  growing 
the  wheat  for  bis  bread,  and  grinding 
the  flour,  and  tanning  the  leather  for 
his  shoes,  and  digging  in  the  hills  for 
iron  ore,  and  making  nails  for  his  shoes, 
and  knives  to  cut  the  meat,  and  growing 
wool  and  cotton  for  his  clothes,  and 
spinning  the  yam,  and  weaving  the 
cloth,  and  making  his  clothes - ” 

“Oo!”  said  Billy  Brad,  but  in  quite 
another  tone. 

“So,  really,”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry, 
“it  will  hardly  be  worth  your  while  to 
leave  the  butcher  on  earth  unless  you 
leave  quite  a  few  other  people  to  do 
things  for  him  so  he  will  have  time  to 
chop  more  meat  than  he  needs  for 
himself. 

“Yes,  let’s!”  said  Billy  Brad  eagerly. 
“Let’s  do.  Let’s  leave  them.” 


“I’m  willing,”  said  Uncle  Peter 
Henry.  “I  do  think,  myself,  that  it 
may  be  just  as  well,  because  the  ice 
cream  man  will  be  very  much  like  the 
butcher.  He  will  need  shoes  and 
clothes  and  food  and  a  house - ” 

“And  a  delivery  automobile,”  said 
Billy  Brad. 

“Of  course!  And  tires  and  gasoline 
and—” 

“And  saucers  when  we  go  down  town 
to  eat  our  ice  cream  at  the  ice  cream 
man’s,”  said  Billy  Brad. 

“Certainly,  saucers,”  said  Uncle 
Peter  Henry.  “But  that  means  having 
potters  and  wood-cutters  and  coal 
miners - ” 

“And  everybody!”  exclaimed  Billy 
Brad. 

“I  may  say,”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry 
gravely,  but  with  an  eye-twinkle  Billy 
Brad  could  not  see,  “I  may  say  that,  to 
keep  on  living  comfortably  as  you  are 
now  living,  Billy  Brad,  your  world  will 
need  practically  everybody  that  is  now 
in  it.  I  see  you  have  some  money  there; 
how  much  is  it?” 

“Twenty-nine  cents;  it’s  mine,  for 
because - ” 

“Ah!  you  say  it  is  yours,”  said  Uncle 
Peter  Henry,  “but  where  did  you  get 
it?” 

“My  mamma  gave  it  to  me,  for 
radishes,”  said  Billy  Brad. 

“Well,  we  must  have  your  mother  in 
this  fine  world  of  yours,  Billy  Brad, 
if  she  buys  radishes  from  you,”  said 
Uncle  Peter  Henry;  “but  where  did 
you  get  the  radishes?” 

“I  growed  them,”  said  Billy  Brad 
ungrammatically. 


“Grew  them,”  Uncle  Peter  Henry 
corrected.  “I  see  we  need  a  school 
teacher  or  two  in  our  world,  too.  And 
where  did  your  mother  get  tbe  money?” 

“From  my  papa.” 

“And  where  did  he  get  it?” 

“Why,  my  papa  works,”  said  Billy 
Brad. 

“For  himself?”  asked  Uncle  Peter 
Henry.  “Does  he  work  for  himself  and 
pay  himself  the  money  he  gives  your 
mother  to  buy  radishes  with?”  f 

Even  Billy  Brad  could  see  this  was 
nonsense. 

“He  works  for  Mr.  Bo’mum,”  said 
Billy  Brad. 

“That’s  it!”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry. 
“Now  we’ve  got  it,  Billy  Brad!  Your 
father  does  something  Mr.  Bowman 
needs  to  have  done  and  gets  paid  for 
doing  it.  So  we  say  he  is  working  for 
Mr.  Bowman,  but  he  is  really  working 
for  himself  and  for  you  and  for  your 
mother  and  for  everyone  who  bu3's  or 
uses  the  things  Mr.  Bowman  makes  or 
sells  or  handles  in  any  way.  And 
when  you  grow  your  radishes  we  say 
3'ou  are  working  for  yourself,  but  3’ou 
are  really  working  for  y'ourself  and  for 
your  father  and  for  ymur  mother  and 
for  everyone  who  will  eat  your  radishes. 
Do  3rou  understand  that?” 

“Yes,  Uncle  Peter  Henry,”  said  Billy 
Brad. 

“I  really  believe  yrou  do,”  said  Uncle 
Peter  Henry,  who  was  very  proud  of 
Billy  Brad.  “And  do  you  see  that  your 
ice  cream  man  could  not  make  ice  cream 
for  you  unless  other  people  made  his 
shoes  and  hats  and  clothes  and  d'd 
innumerable  things  for  him?” 
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“Yes,  Uncle  Peter  Henry,”  said  Billy 
Brad. 

“Fine!”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry, 
“and  that’s  the  way  the  world  is,  Billy 
Brad.  No  one  can  live  in  the  world 
alone.  No  one  can  shut  himself  up  and 
act  as  if  he  was  in  the  world  alone. 
Every  turn  and  move  we  make,  and 
everything  we  do,  is  tied  up  with  the 
lives  of  everyone  else.  VVhat  are  you 
doing  now?” 

Billy  Brad  looked  up  at  Uncle  Peter 
Henry  questioningly.  He  did  not  know 
he  was  doing  anytning.  He  thought 
he  was  doing  nothing  at  all. 

“With  your  heel?”  said  Uncle  Peter 
Henry. 

“I’m  kicking  the  old  walk,  I  am,” 
said  Billy  Brad. 

It  was  a  cement  walk  and  a  small 
piece  had  broken  out  close  by  the  step 
on  which  Billy  Brad  sat,  and  he  had 
been  hitting  the  edge  of  the  hole  with 
the  heel  of  his  shoe. 

“You  are  just  a  small  boy  sitting  on 
a  step,  doing  as  nearly  nothing  as  a 
small  boy  can,”  said  wise  old  Uncle 
Peter  Henry,  who  wore  tortoise-shell 
rimmed  spectacles  and  was  bald  and 
looked  as  wise  as  an  owl.  “And  one 
might  say,  thoughtlessly,  that  at  this 
moment  you,  at  least,  were  not  tied  up 
with  the  people  of  the  whole  world,  but 
you  are.  When  you  kick  the  edge  of 
that  hole  in  the  cement  you  are  wearing 
out  your  shoe,  and  men  in  Minnesota 
are  growing  wheat  to  make  the  bread  to 
feed  the  Iowa  farmers  who  are  growing 
the  corn  to  feed  the  Texas  cattle  that 
will  furnish  the  hides  to  make  the 
leather  from  which  the  shoemakers  will 
make  the  shoes  that  a  railroad  will 
bring  to  the  dealer  who  will  sell  the 
shoes  to  your  mother  for  you.” 

“Oo!”  exclaimed  Billy  Brad. 

“Yes,”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry,  “and 
a  cent  of  the  money  your  mother  pays 
for  the  shoes  will  go  to  a  coolie  in  Japan 
who  weaves  the  straw  matting  for  the 
bedroom  floor  of  the  engineer  of  the 
train  that  brings  your  shoes  to  market. 
And  a  cent  will  go  to  California  to  pay 
for  the  beans  the  Texas  cowboy  eats  at 
noon  while  he  watches  the  cattle  that 
will  furnish  the  hides  for  your  shoes. 
Each  cent  will  go  on  from  one  man  who 
is  doing  a  useful,  needed  thing  to 
another  man  who  is  doing  a  useful, 
needed  thing,  until  all  the  same  cents, 
ar  other  cents  just  like  them,  come  back 


to  Mr.  Bowrman  for  the  useful,  needed 
thing  he  is  doing,  and  Mr.  Bowman 
gives  them  again  to  your  father  for  the 
useful,  needed  thing  he  is  doing  for  Mr. 
Bowman,  and  they  buy  you  still  another 
pair  of  snoes.  No  one  can  act  alone; 
every  turn  and  move  in  the  life  of  every 
human  being  is  bound  up  with  the  lives 
of  everyone  else.” 

“Yes,  Uncle  Peter  Henry,”  said  Billy 
Brad  meekly. 

“Are  you  sure  you  understand?” 
asked  Uncle  Peter  Henry. 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Billy  Brad. 

“Well,  what  is  it  you  understand?” 


Uncle  Peter  Henry  asked. 

“Why - why - ’’said  Billy  Brad, “I 

don’t  not  want  to  have  not  anybody  else 
in  the  world  but  me,  for  because  if  you 
tooked  me  down  town  to  buy  me  some 
ice  cream  there  wouldn’t  be  any  ice 
cream  man.” 

“That’s  just  about,  pretty  nearly, 
very  closely,  almost  precisely  the  idea!” 
said  Uncle  Peter  Henry.  “That  hits  it 
exactly,  Billy  Brad.” 

“Yes,”  said  Billy  Brad,  and  then  he 
looked  up  at  Uncle  Peter  Henry  shyly. 
“But  there  is  an  ice  cream  man  down 
town  to-day , Uncle  Peter  Henry !”  he  said. 


THE  MARCH  of  the 


RED  CROSS 


Some  of  the  accomplishments  in  Red  Cross 


work  during  the  month; 


the  story  of  the  influenza  epidemic  and  the  realignment 


of  the  Red  Cross  in  America 


AS  INSPIRING  and  as 
/\  courageous  as  anything 
.J  that  came  out  of  the 
war,  is  the  story  that 
is  rolling  in  to-day  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  relating  the  part 
the  Red  Cross  workers  took  in  the 
influenza  epidemic  which  recently  swept 
across  America.  From  towns  and 
villages  and  cities  in  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  the  evidence  is  the  same, 
differing  only  in  details,  until  to  mention 
any  one  particular  place  would  seem 
invidious  and  unfair  were  it  not  that  all 
have  shared  equally  in  carrying  the 
burden. 

Easily  among  the  finest  pieces  of 
work  done  was  that  in  Portland, 
Maine — although  it  might  equally  have 
been  Portland,  Oregon!  In  the  Maine 
city,  when  the  epidemic  began  to  as¬ 
sume  unusual  proportions,  the  city 
authorities  made  every  effort  to  hold  it 
in  check.  But  only  a  few  days  were 
required  to  show  that  the  means  at 
their  disposal  were  hopelessly  in¬ 
adequate.  Not  only  were  their  trained 
nurses  swamped  but  the  city  hospital, 
including  the  isolation  wards,  already 
filled  with  other  cases,  could  not  begin 
to  give  aid  in  a  problem  which  meant 
home  nursing  and  relief  work,  and  a 
large  amount  of  both,  at  once! 

The  Red  Cross  in  the  city  rose  to  the 
emergency  immediately  and  threw  itself 
into  the  breach.  For  three  weeks,  the 
telephone  rang  night  and  day.  The 


surrounding  country  was  ransacked  for 
nurses,  doctors  and  supplies.  The  visit¬ 
ing  staff  soon  numbered  twenty-three 
nurses  who,  in  the  space  of  eight  days, 
cared  for  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
families  with  an  average  of  three 
patients  to  a  home.  Every  part  of  the 
organization  became  a  seething  center 
of  activity,  irresistibly  reminiscent  of 
wartime. 

Volunteers  reported  to  the  sewing 
rooms  to  make  up  sheets,  towels, [night 
clothes  and  other  essential  things  of 
which  there  was  sudden  need.  The 
canteen  committee  sprang  into  existence 
over  night  with  supplies  of  broths, 
orange  juice  and  other  necessary  ac¬ 
companiments  of  illness.  At  first, 
these  were  prepared  in  the  headquarters 
kitchen  but  as  the  epidemic  grew 
steadily  worse  the  increasing  demands 
overtaxed  the  equipment  and  all  kinds 
of  efforts  were  brought  into  play. 

Although  the  city  had  been  in  the 
grip  of  successive  snow  storms  for  a 
month  and  transportation  was  in 
terrible  condition,  the  Red  Cross 
supplies  went  out  without  ceasing  to  all 
parts  of  the  community.  Over  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  of  such  trips 
were  made.  Nor  did  all  this  go  to 
destitute  families.  Not  by  any  means!' 


Many  well-to-do  homes  found 
it  impossible  to  secure  help  or 
supplies  and  were  as  helpless 
as  their  neighbors  before  the 
onrush  of  the  disease. 

The  city  was  divided  into  districts, 
each  in  charge  of  a  visiting  nurse. 
Cases  were  reported  directly  to  the 
Red  Cross  and  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor, 
wrere  cared  for  as  quickly  as  means 
would  permit.  One  destitute  family  of 
four,  all  ill,  was  reported  at  seven 
o’clock  one  night  as  being  without 
even  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  By 
nine  o’clock  their  wants  had  all  been 
supplied.  Through  it  all,  the  Red  Cross 
worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
other  organizations  of  the  city  and  gave 
a  fine  example  of  broad-minded,  gener¬ 
ous  co-operation,  until  the  epidemic 
was  wTell  in  hand. 

Such  was  the  story  in  Portland! 

Other  places  duplicated  and  re¬ 
duplicated  it  endlessly.  Pennsylvania 
cities,  Ohio  cities,  Virginia  cities — the 
roster  is  endless.  In  some  places,  the 
motor  corps  returned  to  action.  In 
others,  corps  of  volunteer  visitors  w'ere 
formed  and  went  systematically  through 
the  streets  calling  at  the  homes  of  the 
victims,  feeding  them,  cleaning  their 
houses,  teaching  them,  putting  aside 
their  own  repugnance  to  conditions 
never  before  imagined — veritable  Rec 
Cross  angels  armed  with  scrubbing 
brushes  and  lysol! 

The  story  is  indeed  inspiring!  It  ha; 
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resulted  in  a  demand  for  health  educa¬ 
tion  and  more  active  work  on  the  part 
of  the  Red  Cross  in  chapter  after 
chapter.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  at 
the  present  moment,  indeed,  that  it 
holds  in  it  both  a  promise  to  those  who 
worked  so  faithfully,  and  a  rebuke  to  all 
those  who  considered  their  Red  Cross 
work  at  an  end,  and  their  organization 
one  to  be  kept  merely  in  skeleton  form 
for  use  only  in  case  of  some  great 
foreign  war. 

EQUALLY  inspiring  and  tinged  with 
a  ‘Prisoner  of  Zenda’  atmosphere  of 
romance  are  the  reports  of  the  work 
done  this  last  month  by  the  Baltic 
Commission  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Europe. 
In  the  dangerous  work  in  that  part  of 
the  world  only  men  are  now  employed. 
Shellfire  and  pestilence  are  equally  part 
of  the  daily  routine  as  assistance  is 
given  the  Finns  in  their  work  of  caring 
for  the  Russian  refugees  who  are  crowd¬ 
ing  over  the  border,  or  as  clothing  and 
medical  supplies  are  distributed  to  the 
Letts  and  Esthonians.  The  Red  Cross 


workers  have  found  themselves  in  many 
cases  obliged  to  cross  five  or  six  dif¬ 
ferent  frontiers  and  take  all  the  chances 
of  actual  warfare  as  the  battlelines 
shifted.  At  the  present  moment  an 
armistice  of  a  sort  has  been  arranged 
between  the  combatants.  But  disease 
knows  no  armistice  and  for  the  past  few 
weeks  health  conditions  in  that  part 
of  the  world  have  been  growing  steadily 
worse,  despite  all  efforts  to  better  them. 
At  this  writing,  an  additional  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  forty  doctors  is  being  sent  to 
Riga  from  this  country,  and  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  co-operate  with  our 
allies  in  keeping  the  section  isolated. 

It  is  gradually  becoming  plain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  situation  in  Poland  and 
the  States  bordering  on  Russia  is  too 
desperate  for  the  Red  Cross,  with  its 
limited  funds,  to  handle.  Late  last 
summer,  an  >admirably  rounded  out 
constructive  program  for  public  health 
education  in  those  states,  particularly 
Poland,  was  laid  out  by  the  Red  Cross. 
It  was  hoped  that  this  winter  would  see 
its  accomplishment.  To-day,  little  of 


that  program  is  in  actual  operation. 
Important  work  has  been  done  in  water 
purification;  in  the  preparation  of 
serums  for  hospitals;  and  in  the  training 
of  native  nurses.  But,  in  all  other 
respects,  the  Red  Cross  to-day  is  still 
engaged,  as  it  was  months  ago,  in  the 
elementary  task  of  clothing  the  naked, 
feeding  the  starving  and  healing,  if 
possible,  the  stricken;  so  that  later  on 
there  may  be  any  Poland  left  at  all. 
Despite  the  fact  that' at  this  moment 
more  than  one-half  of  all  the  foreign 
relief  work  of  the  Red  Cross  is  con¬ 
centrated  in  Poland,  assistance  has  not 
quite  been  able  to  ward  off  the  attacks 
of  starvation  and  disease. 

That  the  Red  Cross  workers  have  not 
shirked  their  share  in  this  grim  battle 
the  number  who  have  fallen  victims  to 
typhus  mutely  testify.  It  has  been  a 
matter  of  funds.  At  the  moment,  every 
dollar  and  every  worker  the  Red  Cross 
can  spare  from  its  other  tasks  is  being 
sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Polish  government 
to  help  it  in  its  endeavour  to  keep 
disease  proof  ( Continued  on  page  78) 
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trouble  enough  at  best.  God  gave  us 
bodies  to  get  what  enjoyment  we  could 
out  cf  them.  It’s  about  the  only  thing 
we’re  sure  of, anyhow.” 

It  was  a  principle  of  Mrs.  Bing  to 
agree  with  J.  Patterson.  And  why  not? 
He  was  a  great  man.  She  knew  it  as 
well  as  he  did  and  that  was  knowing  it 
very  well  indeed.  His  judgment  about 
many  things  had  been  right — tri¬ 
umphantly  and  overwhelmingly  right. 
Besides,  it  was  the  only  comfortable 
thing  to  do.  She  was  the  type  of 
woman  who  reads  those  weird  articles 
written  by  grass  widow’s  on  “How'  to 
keep  the  Love  of  a  Husband.” 

So  it  happened  that  the  Bings  began 
to  construct  a  little  god  to  suit  their 
own  tastes  and  habits — one  about  as 
tractable  as  a  toy  dog.  They  with¬ 
drew'  from  the  Congregational  Church 
and  had  house  parties  for  sundry 
visitors  from  New  York  and  Hazel  mead 
ever}’  wreek  end. 

Phyllis  returned  from  school  in  May 
with  a  spirit  quite  in  harmony  with  that 
of  her  parents.  She  had  spent  the  holi¬ 
days  at  the  home  of  a  friend  in  New 
York  and  had  learned  to  love  the  new 
dances  and  to  smoke,  although  that  wras 
a  matter  to  be  mentioned  only  in  a 
w’hisper  and  not  in  the  presence  of  her 
parents.  She  was  a  tall,  handsome  girl 
with  blue  eyes,  blonde  hair,  perfect 
teeth  and  complexion,  and  almost  a 
perfect  figure.  Here  she  w’as,  at  last, 
brought  up  to  the  point  of  a  coming 
out  party. 

T  T  had  been  a  curious  and  rather  un- 
-*■  fortunate  bringing  up  that  the  girl  had 
suffered.  She  had  been  the  pride  of  a 
mother’s  heart  and  the  occupier  of  that 
position  is  apt  to  achieve  great  success 
in  supplying  a  mother’s  friends  with 
topics  of  conversation.  Phyllis  had 
been  flattered  and  indulged.  Mrs. 
Bing  wTas  entitled  to  much  credit,  having 
been  born  on  the  bulk  beer  level  “with 
a  tin  pail  in  her  hand,”  in  the  slang  of 
the  street.  She  was  pretty  and  grew 
up  with  a  longing  for  better  things.  J. 
Patterson  got  her  at  a  bargain  in  an 
Albany  department  store  where  she 
stood  all  day  behind  the  notion  counter. 
“At  a  bargain,”  it  must  he  said, 
because,  on  the  w’hole,  there  w’ere 
higher  values  in  her  personality  than 
in  his.  She.had  acquired  that  common 
Bertha  Clay  habit  of  associating  with 
noble  lords  w’ho  lived  in  cheap  romances 
and  had  a  taste  for  poor  but  honest 
girls.  The  practical  J.  Patterson  hated 
that  kind  of  thing.  But  his  wdfe  kept  a 
supply  of  these  highly  flavored  novels 
hidden  in  the  little  flat  and  spent  her 
leisure  reading  them. 

One  of  the  earliest  recollections  of 
Phyllis  was  the  caution,  “Don’t  tell 
father!”  received  on  the  hiding  of  a 
book.  Mrs.  Bing  had  bought,  in  those 
weak,  pinching  times  of  poverty, 
extravagant  things  for  herself  and  the 
girl  and  gone  in  debt  for  them.  Col¬ 
lectors  had  come  at  times  to  get  their 
money  with  impatient  demands. 


(< Continued  from  Page  u) 

The  Bings  were  living  in  a  city  those 
days.  Phyllis  had  been  a  witness  of 
many  interviews  of  the  kind.  All  along 
the  way  of  life,  she  had  heard  the  oft 
repeated  injunction,  “Don’t  tell  father!” 
She  came  to  regard  men  as  creatures 
who  w’ere  not  to  be  told.  When  Phyllis 
got  into  a  scrape  at  school,  on  account 
of  a  little  flirtation,  and  Mrs.  Bing 
went  to  see  about  it.  the  two  agreed  on 
keeping  the  salient  facts  from  father. 

A  DRESSMAKER  came  after  Phyllis 
arrived  to  get  her  ready  for  the  party. 
The  afternoon  of  the  event,  J.  Patterson 
brought  the  young  people  of  the 
best  families  of  Hazelmead  by  special 
train  to  Bingville.  The,  Crookers,  the 
Witherills,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Renfrew 
and  a  number  of  the  most  popular 
students  in  the  Normal  School  were  also 
invited.  They  had  the  famous  string 
band  from  Hazelmead  to  furnish  music 
and  Smith — an  impressive  young 
English  butler  w’hom  they  had  brought 
from  New  York  on  their  last  return. 

Phyllis  w’ore  a  gown  -which  Judge 
Crooker  described  as  “the  limit.”  He 
said  to  his  wife  after  they  had  gone 
home;  “Why,  there  wras  nothing  on  her 
back  but  a  pair  of  velvet  gallowses 
and  w’hen  I  stood  in  front  of  her  my  eyes 
w’ere  scared.” 

“Mrs.  Bing  calls  it  high  art,”  said  the 
Judge’s  wife. 

“I  call  it  down  pretty  close  to  sea 
level,”  said  the  Judge.  “When  she 
clinched  with  those  young  fellers  and 
w’ent  wrestling  around  the  room  she 
reminded  me  of  a  grape  vine  growing  on 
a  tree.” 

This  reaction  on  the  intellect  of  the 
Judge  quite  satisfies  the  need  of  the 
historian.  Again  the  Old  Spirit  of 
Bingville  had  received  notice.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  add  that  the  punch 
wras  strong  and  the  house  party  over  the 
w’eek  end  made  a  good  deal  of  talk  by 
fast  driving  around  the  country  in 
motor  cars  on  Sunday  and  by  loud  sing¬ 
ing  in  boats  on  the  river  and  noisy  play 
on  the  tennis  courts.  That  kind  of 
thing  was  new  to  Bingville. 

When  it  w’as  all  over.  Phyllis  told  her 
mother  that  Gordon  King — one  of  the 
young  men — had  insulted  her  w’hen 
they  had  been  out  in  a  boat  together  on 
Sunday.  Mrs.  Bing  was  shocked.  They 
had  a  talk  about  it  up  in  Phyllis’  bed¬ 
room  at  the  end  of  which  Airs.  Bing 
repeated  that  familiar  injunction, 
“Don’t  tell  father:” 

It  w’as  soon  after  the  party  that  Air. 
J.  Patterson  Bing  sent  for  William 
Snodgrass,  the  carpenter.  He  w’anted 
an  extension  built  on  his  house  con¬ 
taining  new7  bedrooms  and  baths  and  a 
large  sun  parlor.  The  estimate  of 
Snodgrass  was  unexpectedly  large.  In 
explanation  of  the  fact  the  latter  said: 
“We  work  only  eight  hours  a  day  now. 
The  men  demand  it  and  they  must  be 
taken  to  and  from  their  work.  They 
can  get  all  they  want  to  do  on  those 
terms.” 

“And  they  demand  six  dollars  and  a 


half  a  day  at  that?  It’s  big  pay  for  an 
ordinary  mechanic,”  said  J.  Patterson. 

“There’s  plenty  of  work  to  do,” 
Snodgrass  answered.  “I  don’t  care  the 
snap  o’  my  finger  whether  I  get  your 
job  or  not.  I’m  forty  thousand  ahead 
o’  the  game  and  I  feel  like  layin’  off  for 
the  summer  and  takin’  a  rest. 

“I  suppose  I  could  get  you  to  w'ork 
overtime  and  hurry  the  job  through  if 
I’m  willing  to  pay  for  it?”  the  mil¬ 
lionaire  inquired. 

"The  rate  would  be  time  an’  a  half 
for  work  done  after  the  eight  hours  are 
up  but  it’s  hard  to  get  anyone  to  work 
overtime  these  days.” 

“Well,  go  ahead  and  get  all  the  work 
you  can  out  of  the  plutocrats  of  the 
saw’  and  hammer.  I’ll  pay  the  bills,” 
said  J.  Patterson. 

The  terms  created  a  record  in  Bing¬ 
ville.  But,  as  Air.  Bing  had  agreed  to 
them,  in  his  haste,  they  w'ere  established. 

Israel  Sneed,  the  plumber,  was  work¬ 
ing  with  his  men  on  a  job  at  ATillerton 
but  he  took  on  the  plumbing  for  the 
Bing  house  extension,  at  prices  above 
all  precedent,  to  be  done  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  to  it  on  his  return. 
The  butcher  and  grocer  had  improved 
the  opportunity  to  raise  their  prices 
for  he  never  questioned  a  bill.  He  set 
the  pace.  Prices  stuck  where  he  put 
the  peg.  So,  unwittingly,  the  million¬ 
aire  had  created  conditions  of  life  that 
were  extremely  difficult. 

CINCE  prices  had  gone  up  the  village 

of  Bingville  had  been  running  down 
at  the  heel.  It  had  been  at  best  and,  in 
the  main,  a  rather  shiftless  and  inert 
community.  The  weather  had  worn  the 
paint  off  many  houses  before  the  owners 
had  seen  the  need  of  repainting.  Not 
until  the  rain  drummed  on  the  floor  was 
the  average,  drowsy  intellect  of  Bing¬ 
ville  roused  to  action  on  the  roof.  It 
must  be  said,  however,  that  everyone 
was  busy,  every  day,  except  Hiram 
Blenkinsop,  who  often  indulged  in 
ante  mortem  slumbers  in  the  graveyard 
or  w’ent  out  on  the  river  w’ith  his  dog 
Christmas,  his  bottle  and  his  fishing  rod. 
The  people  were  selling  goods,  or  team¬ 
ing.  or  working  in  the  two  hotels  or  the 
machine  shop  or  the  electric  light 
plant  or  the  mill,  or  keeping  the  hay  of! 
the  lawns,  or  building,  or  teaching  in 
the  schools.  The  gardens  were  suffer¬ 
ing  unusual  neglect  that  season — their 
owners  being  so  profitably  engaged  in 
other  work — and  the  lazy  foreigners 
demanded  four  dollars  and  a  half  a  day 
and  had  to  be  watched  and  sworn  at 
and  instructed  .and  not  every  one  had 
the  versatility  for  this  task.  The 
gardens  were  largely  dependent  on  the 
spasmodic  industry  of  school  boys  and 
old  men.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
work  of  the  community  had  little 
effect  on  the  supply  of  things  necessarv 
to  life.  Indeed,  a  general  habit  of 
extravagance  had  been  growing  in  the 
village.  People  were  not  so  careful  of 
food,  fuel  and  clothing  as  they  had  been. 

It  was  a  wet  summer  in  Bingville. 
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Of  Course  You  Are  Nervous! 
Why  don’t  you  stop  coffee  and 
give  Instant  Postum  a  trial  ? 


“There’s  a  Reason 
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The  Petal-Texture  of  Baby  s  Skin 

4  X  apple  tree  in  Spring  glimmers  with  pink  and 
f*-  white  petals  that  fall  in  rosy  showers  or  sway 
in  clouds  of  bloom.  There  is  nothing  of  fresher, 
more  innocent  beauty  in  the  world,  except — 
.Yes,  a  Baby!  That  tree  might  be  the  Tree  of 
Life.  Babies  are  like  those  blossoms.  Or  think 
of  a  rose-garden  in  the  summertime.  The  tiny 
hands  and  feet  of  a  baby  are  like  those  silken-soft, 
uncrumpling  petals. 

But,  after  all,  a  Baby  is  not  a  fairy,  but  an 
intensely  sensitive  little  human  organism  that 
demands  constant  care  and  protection,  needs 
plenty  of  healthful  sleep,  and  is  subject  to  tortures 
of  physical  irritation  during  its  first  years. 

Also,  there  is  nothing  more  helpless  in  nature. 
Even  flowers  are  adapted  to  their  environment  and 
can  protect  themselves  from  the  elements. 

i  The  first  dictate  of  common-sense  to  the  mother 
is  care  of  that  delicate,  flower-soft  baby  skin  by 
using  constantly  a  safe  talcum  powder.  The  rest 
of  the  family  may  take  a  fancy  to  baby’s  talcum. 
They  usually  do.  But  make  them  buy  their  own 
MENNEN’S.  And  remember  that  MENNEN’S 
is  the  powder  you  want  for  Baby.  It  was  the 
lyiCNNCN  original  Borated  Talcum  and  there  is  nothing  iust 

*  *  ^  » I  like  it  for  skin-comfort. 

TALCUMS 

with t/te original  Th^  Company 

borated  formula  n.J.  kl.S.d. 

include, 

Borated,  Vcolet, 

Flesh  Tint  ,CreamTuit 

Talcum  for' Men,  T  . 

'  sZ  Laboratories: 

Newark,  X.  J.  Montreal,  Quebec 

Sales  Agent  in  Canada: 

Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Limited, 

Toronto,  Ont. 


Dye  That  Skirt, 


Coat  or  Blouse 


"Diamond  Dyes”  Make  Old,  Shabby, 
Faded  Apparel  Just  Like  New. 


Don’t  worry  about  perfect  results.  Use 
"Diamond  Dyes,”  guaranteed  to  give  a 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric, 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
goods, — dresses,  blouses,  stockings,  skirts, 
children’s  coats,  draperies, — everything! 

A  Direction  Book  is  in  package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealer 
show  you  " Diamond  Dye ”  Color  Card. 


Invitations,  Announcements,  Etc* 

100  in  script  lettering.including  two 
sets  of  envelopes,  $3.50.  Write  for 
samples.  100  Visiting  Cards,  75c 

R.  OTT  Engraving  Co. ,1035  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,Pa. 


Wedding 


Not  Merely  a  Bird  House 
—But  “A  Bird  Homestead*’ 

It’s  the  DODSON- 

The  Dodson  Bird  House  attracts 

K-v  and  wins  the  birds,  and  it’s  the 
.4  \  same  Dodson  House  to  which  the 

same  little  songsters  return  every 
sear.  A  9tudy  of  bird  life  has 
shown  that  returning  birds,  with 
uncanny  accuracy  occupy  the 
house  they  left  in  the  Fall,  if 
it  is  there. 

The  sturdy  Dodson  House  Is 
there— just  89  strong,  but  more 
Inviting:  as  it  has  aged.  Con¬ 
structed  of  thoroughly  sea¬ 
soned  Red  Cedar,  Oak,  Cypress 
i  and  selected  White  Pine, 

Dodson  Colonial  Marlin  House  “*>»  cle„at?  <=S aUJ;  *? 

66  comps..  6  in.  porch  all  around,  "t3*'  p “  Sed,„  J  ,*i,h 

38  in.  Ion S\  26  in. wide.  44  in.  high  |S^0npcuyrf3  e!Sjtd“d  °“- 
Order  Now— Songbirds  protect  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  from 
insects.  Mr.  Dodson  will  supervise  proper  location  for  his  houses 
—insuring  success  if  transportation  and  expenses  are  provided. 
Free  Bird  Book— sent  on  request*  Illustrating  Dodson  line, 
giving  prices;  also  beautiful  colored  bird  picture  free. 

JOSEPH  H.  DODSON,  Pres.  American  Audubon  Ass’n. 
m  Harrison  Avenue  Kankakee,  Illinois 

Dodson  Sparrow  Trap  guaranteed  to  rid  your  community 
^  ^>^the8<^uarr£!som«^)eats^^ric<^8j30^^^^^^48 
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The  day  after  the  rains  began,  Profe 
Renfrew  called  at  the  house  of 
sniffy  Snodgras — the  nouveau  riche 
opulent  carpenter.  He  sat  reading 
morning  paper  with  a  new  diam 
ring  on  the  third  finger  of  his  left  hi 

“My  roof  is  leaking  badly  and  it 
have  to  be  fixed  at  once,”  the  Profe 
announced. 

“I’m  sorry,  I  can’t  do  a  thing  for 
now,”  said  Snodgrass.  “I’ve  got 
much  to  do,  I  don’t  know  which  wa' 
turn.” 

“But  you’re  not  working  this  r; 
day,  are  you?”  the  Professor  asked. 

“No,  and  I  don’t  propose  to  worl 
this  rain  for  anybody;  if  I  did  I’d  fix 
own  roof.  To  tell  you  the  trutl 
don’t  have  to  work  at  all!  I  ealeu 
that  I’ve  got  all  the  money  I  need, 
when  it  rains,  I  intend  to  rest  and 
acquainted  with  my  family.” 

He  was  firm  but  in  no  way  disag 
able  about  it. 

Some  of  the  half  dozen  .men  who 
like  trouble,  called  on  him  for  1 
that  day  were  inclined  to  resent 
declaration  of  independence  and 
devotion  to  leisure,  but  really  ! 
Snodgrass  was  well  within  his  rights. 

It  was  a  more  serious  matter  w 
Judge  Crocker’s  plumbing  leaked  . 
flooded  his  kitchen  and  cellar.  Is: 
Sneed  was  in  Millerton  every  day  . 
working  overtime  more  or  less, 
refused  to  put  a  hand  on  the  Ju<! 
pipes.  He  was  sorry  but  ne  couli 
make  a  horse  of  himself  and  even  ii 
could  the  time  was  past  when  he  ba> 
do  it.  Judge  Crooker  brought 
plumber  from  Hazelmead,  sixty  ir 
in  a  motor  car,  and  had  to  pay  sect 
dollars  for  time,  labor  and  mater 
This  mechanic  declared  that  there 
too  much  pressure  on  the  pipe- 
judgment  of  whose  accuracy  we  1 
abundant  proof  in  the  history  of 
next  week  or  so.  Never  had  there  1 : 
suen  a  bursting  of  pipes  and  floodir  i 
cellars.  That  little  lake  up  in  tne  i 
which  supplied  the  waterjfof  Bing  I 
seemed  to  have  got  the  common  no  i 
of  moving  into  the  village.  A  d<  ■ 
cellars  were  turned  into  swimming  p  l 
Modern  improvements  were  going  i 
of  commission.  A  committee  wen  D 
Hazelmead  and  after  a  week’s  plea  J 
got  a  pair  of  young  and  inexperio:  - 
plumbers  to  come  to  Bingville. 

“They  must  ’a’  plugged  ’em  :1 
gold,”  said  Deacon  Hosley,  when  i 
bill  arrived. 

New  leaks  were  forthcoming.  J 
Hiram  Blenkinsop  conceived  the  no  H 
of  stopping  them  with  poultices  of  v.  ti 
lead  and  bandages  of  canvas  b<  « 
with  fine  wire.  They  dripped  and  r  ’ 
of  the  pipes  of  Bingville  looked  i 
they  were  suffering  from  spr; « 
ankles  and  sore  throats  but  Hiram  at 
prevented  another  deluge. 

The  price  of  coal  had  driven  h 
people  of  Bingville  back  to  the  w-d 
for  fuel.  The  old  wood  stoves  had  1 
cleaned  and  set  up  in  the  sitting  r<* 
and  kitchens.  The  saving  had  been 
siderable.  Now,  so  many  men  -r 
putting  in  their  time  on  the  house  no 
grounds  of  J.  Patterson  Bing  anc  be 
new  factory  at  Millerton  that  the  x 
wood  dealer  found  it  impossible  tcei 
the  help  he  needed.  Not  twentx  '  ■ 
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•  cent  of  the  orders  on  his  books 
lid  be  filled. 

Mr.  Bing’s  house  was  finished  in 
tober.  Then  Snodgrass  announced 
it  he  was  going  to  take  it  easy  as 
:ame  a  man  of  his  opulence.  He  had 
rght  a  farm  and  would  only  work 
ee  days  a  week  at  his  trade.  Sneed 
i  also  bought  a  farm  and  acquired  a 
ling  of  opulence.  He  was  going  to 
rk  when  he  felt  like  it.  Before  he 
kled  any  leaking  pipes  he  proposed  to 
ke  a  few  leaks  in  the  deer  up  in  the 
irondacks.  So  the  roofs  and  the 
mbing  had  to  wait. 

Meanwhile,  Bingville  was  in  sore 
uble.  The  ancient  roof  of  its  re¬ 
ntability  had  begun  to  leak.  The 
ims  and  rafters  in  the  house  of  its 
rit  were  rotting  away.  Many  of  the 
abitants  of  the  latter  regarded  the 
at  J.  Patterson  Bing  with  a  kind  of 
e — like  that  of  the  Shepherd  of  the 
ds.  He  was  the  leading  citizen, 
had  done  things.  When  J.  Patterson 
lg  decided  that  rest  or  fresh  air  was 
ter  for  him,  than  bad  music  and  dull 
yers  and  sermons  and  that  God  was 
lly  not  much  concerned  as  to  whether 
lan  sat  in  a  pew  or  a  rocking  chair  or 
tor  car  on  Sunday,  he  was,  probably, 
te  right.  Really,  it  was  a  matter 
ch  more  important  to  Mr.  Bing  and 
neighbors  than  to  God.  Indeed,  it 
tot  at  all  likely  that  the  ruler  of  the 
verse  was  worrying  much  about 
m.  But  when  J.  Patterson  Bing 
ided  in  favor  of  fun  and  fresh  air, 
Purdy — druggist — made  a  like  de- 
on  and  R.  Purdy  was  a  man  of 
nmanding  influence  in  his  own  home, 
daughters,  Mabel  and  Gladys,  and 
son,  Richard,  Jr.,  would  not  have 
n  surprised  to  see  him  elected 
sident  of  the  United  States,  some 
',  believing  that  that  honor  was  only 
the  truly  great.  Soon  Mrs.  Purdy 
Od  alone — a  hopeless  minority  of  one 
h  the  household.  By  much  pleading 
l  nagging,  she  kept  the  children  in 
I  fold  of  the  church  for  a  time  but, 
and  by,  grew  weary  of  the  effort. 
■  was  converted  by  nervous  exhaus- 
K  to  the  picnic  Sunday.  Her  con- 
:ince  worried  her.  She  really  felt 
fry  for  God  and  made  sundry  remarks 
|:ulated  to  appease  and  comfort  Him. 

(To  be  continued ) 


Better  America 

0 Continued  from  Page  ji) 

l’e  exciting  matches  between  the  high 
ools,  for  which  the  prize  was  a  silver 
1  •  The  ice  was  good,  the  medals 
r  f  attractive,  the  gallery  was  enthus- 
!  >c.  What  healthier  and  more  in- 
e  sting  way  could  be  found  in  which 
'  pend  a  Saturday  morning? 


n  the  June  Number  we  shall 
frplish  the  prire  w  inning  stories 
e  mitted  in  the  Better  America 

f test. 


MANY  THINGS 
HAVE  HELPED 

TO  MAKE  TRAVEL  PLEASANT, 
BUT  NOTHING 
MORE  THAN  THIS — 


No  one  thing  has  contributed  more  to 

the  pleasure  of  traveling — in  the  United  States, 
in  Europe,  in  the  Orient  or  in  South  America — 
than  the  Travelers’  Cheques  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  popularly  known  as  "A.  B.  A.” 
Cheques. 

Imagine  yourself  in  a  strange 

place,  far  from  home,  where  the  banker 
does  not  know  you  and  the  hotel-keeper 
is  suspicious  because  somebody  recently 
passed  a  bogus  check  on  him  and 
where  your  credit  has  no  standing  with 
the  people  you  meet. 

What  good  would  your  check  or  draft  do  under 
such  circumstances 

9 

None  whatever,  unless  somebody  "took 

a  chance”  out  of  pity  for  you  and  cashed  the 
check  or  draft. 

Banks  don’t  want  their  customers  to  be  placed  in 

such  embarrassing  positions,  so  they  arrange  to  help  them  to 
have  as  pleasant  a  trip  as  money  can  provide  by  selling  to  them 


«*  X  *n  X*1  American 

A13  'A  Association  CheqUeS 
the  BEST  funds  for  travelers 

They  are  safe,  convenient  and  comfort-promoting. 

Write  for  full  information  to  the 


BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 

New  York  City 
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This  Smile  Says 

“I  Hear  Clearly 

If  you  are  hard  of  hearing  you  have  em- 
barassing  moments — so  do  your  friends. 
Is  it  not  worth  “while  to  see  if  all  this  em¬ 
barrassment  can  be  avoided? 

400,000  deaf  persons  are  now  hearing  clearly 
by  aid  of  the  Acousticon. 

A  New  York  physician  says:  “It  is  of 
great  value  to  me.  I  should  have  been 
obliged  to  give  up  the  practice  of  medicine 
long  ago  if  I  had  not  obtained  this  best  of 
all  devices  for  the  aid  of  hearing.” 

We  offer  you  the 

1920  Acousticon 

For  10  Days’  FREE  TRIAL 
No  Deposit  —  No  Expense 

Just  write,  saying,  “I  am  hard  of  hearing  and  will 
try  the  Acousticon.”  Give  it  a  fair  trial  amid 
familiar  surroundings — thus  you  can  best  tell 
what  it  will  do  for  you. 

Remember,  however,  that  the  Acousticon  has 
patented  features  which  cannot  be  duplicated. 
So  no  matter  what  your  past  experience  has  been 
send  for  your  free  trial  to-day. 

Dictograph  Products  Corporation 

1399  Candler  Building,  New  York 


ashproof  Name  Tapes' 

INDELIBLE  IDENTIFICATION. 

Names,  numbers,  etc.,  in  various  styles  of  letter¬ 
ing,  on  very  fine  white  tape.  For  marking  clothing 
and  household  linen.  Essential  in  hospitals,  schools 
and  camps.  $1 .  per  gross  (150  tapes)  Samples  free. 

Sterling  Name  Tape  Company 


Olivia  I  inoncfor  Anniversary  gifts.  Exqui- 
\S11  Via  I-.111CII0  sjto  work  in  cross  stitch  and 
embroidery,  from  original  and  exclusive  designs. 
Luncheon  and  tea  sets,  runners,  table  squares, towels, 
napkins,  tray  sets,  handkerchiefs,  childrens  sets,  etc. 
Unusual  Cross  Stitch  Patterns.  Canvas  and  Floss.  Re¬ 
ference  for  goods  on  approval.  1589  Fairfield  Ave. 
FLORENCE  OLIVIA  VERNON  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

QUIT! 

Pill,  laxatives,  saline  waters  and 
purgatives  will  not  cure  that  con¬ 
stipated  habit — you  ought  to  know 
it  by  this  time.  Be  sensible — 
you  have  been  whipping  your 
bowels  shamelessly  into  action, 
and  weakening  their  natural 
functioning  more  and  more.  Now 
you  are  full  of  ailments — your 
system  is  upset — your  blood  is 
poisoned — you  are  sluggish  and 
dull  witted — your  food  will  not 
digest  well — you  lack  stamina — 
you  are  nervous,  listless,  lack 
ambition — have  no  energy — no 
vitality — you  are  failing  in  man 
hood — it’s  all  your  own  fault.  No 
matter  what  your  condition  or 
ailment  may  be  —  under  my 
method  of  physical  and  health 
upbuilding  known  as 

STRONGFORTISM^ 

you  can  be  restored  in  vigor  and 
vitality  and  be  entirely  free  from 
constipation  or  any  other  ailment 
or  disorder  let  it  be  what  it 
may — whether  you  suffer  from 
early  excesses,  induced  by  per¬ 
nicious  habits,  or  whether  losses 
weaken  you,  or  you  feel  your 
vitality  waning  —  Strongfortism 
will  restore,  rejuvenate.  Send  three  2c  stamps  to  cover 
mailing  expenses,  and  I  will  send  you  my  book  “Pro¬ 
motion  and  Conservation  of  Health,  Strength  and 
Mental  Energy.’’  Read  this  book.  It  is  for  your 
interest  and  welfare. 


LIONEL  STRONGFORT 

Physical  and  Health  Specialist 


1233  Strongfort  Institute  Newark,  N.  j. 
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The  Gasoline 
Knight 

I 

( Continued  from  Page  23) 

tinsmith,  was  an  intermittent  traffic 
policeman.  On  Saturday  afternoons, 
Sundays  and  holidays,  he  donned  a 
uniform  and  waved  his  hand  at  auto¬ 
mobiles  on  the  state  road.  Officer 
Bulkley’s  favor  was  a  splendid  prize  to 
hold  out  to  aspiring  youth. 

“I  can  have  a  driver’s  license  next 
year,”  exclaimed  Gerry,  partly  in  ela¬ 
tion  and  partly  through  a  natural  desire 
to  annoy  her  younger  brother. 

“Not  unless  you  pass  your  examination 
with  me.  You  haven’t  as  yet.” 

“There  now,  Miss  Smarty,”  said  her 
brother. 

But  Gerry  was  to  have  her  say  three 
days  later  when  the  family  with  father 
at  the  wheel  was  celebrating  the  first 
day  of  vacation. 

“Stop,  father!  You’re  penalized,” 
Gerry  shouted. 

He  turned  to  learn  the  nature  of  his 
crime.  His  daughter  pointed  out  that 
he  had  carelessly  or  feloniously  passed 
a  sign  marked  “Hidden  Entrance”  with¬ 
out  honking  or  slowing  down.  Only  a 
lucky  chance,  she  said,  had  prevented 
someone  from  rushing  out  to  destruction. 

“Come  on  back  here  with  the  pas¬ 
sengers,”  mother  said.  “Who  said  you 
were  a  driver?” 

Gerry,  as  the  accuser,  was  allowed  to 
take  the  wheel  and,  though  her  brother 
watched  her  closely  for  faults,  she  kept 
her  job  to  the  end  of  the  trip.  “I  didn’t 
do  it  purposely,”  father  whispered, 
“but  I’m  not  sorry  Gerry  caught  me. 
It’s  a  good  chance  to  hammer  in  the 
lesson.” 

“I  feel  perfectly  safe  with  Gerry  now,” 
said  mother. 

“Yes,  I  fancy  she  is  about  ready  for 
her  diploma.” 

But  Thad’s  chance  was  not  far  off. 
He  had  been  trying  exceptionally  hard 
of  late.  The  downfall  of  Lon  Miller  had 
sobered  him  and  father’s  mistake  of  the 
other  day  had  made  him  watchful.  The 
day  came  when  he  was  having  his  turn 
and  was  keeping  out  of  trouble  in  a 
nervous  kind  of  way. 

"~FHE  Baby  Blitz  was  proceeding  at 
I  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  along  a 
straight  country  road  when  it  came  with¬ 
in  sight  of  a  delivery  car  stopping  in  front 
of  a  ho  use  on  Thad’s  right  hand  and  inci¬ 
dentally  facing  the  wrong  way.  Father 
watched  the  boy  out  of  a  comer  of  his 
eye  but  made  no  suggestion.  Thad’s 
action  was  automatic;  he  slowed  down 
and  started  cautiously  to  feel  his  way 
around  the  obstacle.  At  that  moment, 
a  little  child  toddled  out  from  behind 
the  butcher’s  truck  and,  utterly  wrapped 
up  in  its  own  affairs,  started  to  cross  the 
road.  Thad  put  on  both  brakes  and  the 
car,  thanks  to  the  low  speed,  stopped 
instantly  with  two  feet  to  spare.  A 
frightened  mother,  who  had  been  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  rear  of  the  butcher  truck, 
dragged  the  child  back  to  safety. 

“Well  done!”  said  father  proudly. 
“Splendid!”  mother  exclaimed.  “Now, 

I  want  to  get  out  a  minute  and  talk  to 
the  mother. 


Thad  drew  ahead  and  parked  at  th 
side  of  the  road  in  a  workmanlike  manner 
“His  name  seems  to  be  Tham,”  sail 
mother  upon  her  return.  “He  is  fi 
years  old  and  considerable  of  a  darlin 
He  is  also  going  to  have  lunch  with 
one  of  these  days.  There  are 
toys  in  the  attic — let  me  see — ’ 

Thad  didn’t  wait  to  learn  exactly  wi 
old  toys  w'ere  to  be  bestowed  upon 
infant;  he  had  a  task  to  perform  and 
was  eager  to  be  at  it — more  eager  t 
he  had  ever  been  for  anything.  Som 
thing  had  happened  to  him;  in  a  fl; 
he  had  acquired  confidence;  it  was 
all  his  faculties  had  come  together  w 
a  click.  He  knew  now  that  he  was  tl 
master  of  this  game.  He  knew  it 
swimmer  knows  when  he  first  feels 
buoyancy,  or  a  ball  player  when  the 
is  square  and  clean;  or  the  orator  whi 
he  feels  the  first  sympathetic  throb 
his  audience.  There"  came  to  him  s 
denly  one  of  the  highest  of  all  joys,  t 
of  doing  the  job,  whatever  it  is,  to  ti 
last  ounce  of  perfection.  This  feelii 
entered  into  Thad  and  dominated  h: 
ran  out  through  his  fingers,  his  toes,  ini 
the  steering  wheel,  the  brakes,  the  gea 
the  horn.  Now  there  was  a  burst 
speed  on  the  clear  highway,  now  t 
ball-playing  boys  caused  complete  s 
pension  of  activities.  Down  into 
town  he  drove,  threading  his  way  a 
Saturday  traffic,  confident,  cautious,  c^- 
culating,  past  Officer  Bulkley  whose  per¬ 
missive  wave  was  half  a  salute,  then  five 
more  blocks  witn  three  careful  turns,  up 
the  driveway  with  a  mischievous  mom 
of  muffler  cutout  just  to  tell  the  w 
about  it,  then  suddenly  the  engine  w; 
deftly  shut  off  and  the  car  silently  glid< 
to  a  stop  at  the  front  door. 

“O-o-oh!  boy!”  said  Gerry  fervently 
“Any  time  that  you  are  going  ou 
driving,  I  wish  you  would  let  me  know 
said  mother.  “You  are  good  enoug 
foi  me!” 

That  night  the  family  indulged  in  a 
special  ceremony  in  honor  of  the  motor 
majority  of  its  younger  half.  Father 
called  it  “conferring  the  gasoline  knight¬ 
hood,”  and  he  “dubbed”  them  both 
with  an  almost  unnecessarily  sharp 
whack  on  the  shoulders. 

“You  will  rescue  pedestrians  in  dis¬ 
tress,  and  keep  the  highway  safe  for 
little  children.” 

“I’m  thinking  of  little  Tham,”  said 
mother,  “snug  in  bed  by  this  time  with 
all  his  arms  and  legs  and  ever)'  hair  on 
his  curly  head.” 

Thad  thought  the  situation  was  getting 
a  little  too  sentimental. 

“Sam  is  the  first  pedestrian  on  mv 
score  card,”  he  said. 

“Pedestrian, ’’mother repeated.  “Isn 
that  a  pretty  long  name  for  such  a  shor: 
bov?” 


Health 

(1 Continued  from  Page  36) 

passage  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  througl 
the  blood  stream,  as  likewise  infection: 
of  the  appendix  and  gall-bladder  ar< 
often  traced  to  primary  foci  of  infection 
in  the  gums  or  tonsils.  With  all  thes>, 
facts  in  mind,  the  “purification  of  th 
blood”  takes  on  a  less  simple  aspect! 
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The  TONE  AMPLIFIER 


How  to  judge  a  phonograph 

Follow  this  way  of  Brunswick  owners 


Before  you  buy  a  phonograph,  we  sug¬ 
gest  hearing  several.  It  will  be  to  your 
advantage  to  make  tone  tests  for  yourself. 

Please  do  not  think  that  this  is  difficult 
or  that  it  takes  a  musically  trained  ear. 

In  over  300,000  homes  music-lovers  en¬ 


joy  The  Brunswick  because  they  have 
followed  the  above  advice.  Critical  people 
have  chosen  Brunswicks  because  they 
have  come  to  appreciate  the  betterments 
afforded  by  the  Brunswick  Method  of 
Reproduction. 


A  Brunswick  creation 


We  introduced  the  Ultona  and  it  created  a  sen¬ 
sation,  for  up  to  its  coming  no  phonograph  could 
play  all  records  properly. 

The  Ultona  was  the  only-all-record  reproducer 
which,  at  the  turn  of  a  hand,  would  present  to  each 
make  of  record  the  proper  dia¬ 
phragm  and  the  proper  needle. 

Then  came  as  a  second  advance¬ 
ment,  the  Brunswick  Tone  Am¬ 
plifier.  After  a  long  study  of  acous¬ 
tic  principles  of  phonographic  repro¬ 
duction  we  departed  from  the  old- 
time  idea  of  a  cast  metal  throat. 

We  moulded  rare  woods  into  an 
all-wood  projection  chamber  and 
thus  gave  tonal  vibrations  that 
freedom  of  action  which  ended  harsh 
and  strident  notes. 

Now  Brunswick  records 

We  bring  now  as  a  further  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  phonographic  art, 
our  own  make  of  records.  We  in¬ 
clude  all  the  fine  standards  of  today, 


yet  add  what  we  consider  a  vast  improvement.  And 
this  we  know  will  be  the  verdict  of  the  public. 

Each  Brunswick  Record  is  interpreted  by  a  noted 
director  or  an  accomplished  artist  technically  trained 
in  the  art  of  recording.  Thus  we  unite  the  talent 
of  the  artist  with  the  genius  of 
the  composer.  Thus  we  bring  an 
additional  element  into  record  mak¬ 
ing. 

We  want  you  to  judge  Bruns¬ 
wick  Records  by  those  same  severe 
tests  with  which  people  have  judged 
Brunswick  Phonographs.  And  that 
is  by  comparison. 

Remember  Brunswick  Records 
will  play  on  any  phonograph  with 
steel  or  fibre  needle. 

A  Brunswick  dealer  will  be  glad  to 
play  The  Brunswick  for  you,  with 
Brunswick  Records  and  with  others. 


THE  BRUNSWTCK-BALKE-COLLENDER  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  623-633  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


branch  Houses  in  Principal  Cities  of  Cnited 
States,  Mexico  and  Canada 


Canadian  Distributors:  Musical  Merchandise 
Sales  Company,  819  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 
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If  the  money  we  spent 

trying  to  catch  Villa 


We  sent  our  soldiers  into  Mexico  to  take  Villa  “dead  or  alive/ 

It  cost  us  millions  of  dollars  and  settled  nothing. 

Suppose  those  millions  had  been  invested  through  the 
churches  of  America.  They  would  have  provided  in  ever5 
city  and  town  in  Mexico  of  4,000  inhabitants  or  more — 

— a  college  — a  community  center 

— a  strong  vital  church  — a  modem  hospital 

— all  four  jnagnificently  equipped 

In  addition,  there  would  have  been  money  enough  to  endov 
the  school  system  of  each  of  these  towns  with  $700,000;  witl 
$15,000,000  still  available  for  carrying  out  the  world  welfan 
program  adopted  by  your  church  in  cooperation  with  the  Inter 
church  World  Movement. 

So  long  as  Mexico  is  ignorant  Mexico  is  a  menace. 

So  long  as  nearly  one-third  of  the  children  bom  in  India  di 
before  their  second  year  our  own  children  are  not  secure. 

So  long  as  China  has  only  one  doctor  for  every  400, OCX)  peopl 
every  ship  from  China  to  our  shores  carries  the  possibility  c 
plague  for  us. 

Before  1914  we  Americans  used  to  glory  in  our  splendi 
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‘  What  do  we  care  what  happens  in  Asia,  or  in  Africa,  or  in 
urope?”  we  asked. 

But  in  1914  an  obscure  Prince  was  murdered  in  the  interior 
Europe;  and  the  cost  to  us  was  thirty  billion  dollars  and  sixty 
ousand  men. 


The  world  is  shrunk  to  a  neighborhood.  Any  movement  that 
is  less  than  a  world  vision  is  thinking  in  terms  too  small 

Thirty-one  Protestant  denominations  have  united 
in  a  great  cooperative  program  to  meet  the 
religious  needs  of  the  world,  and  increase  the 
spiritual  and  material  resources  of  the  churches. 

The  churches  now  know  where  men  are  needed  and  how 
any;  they  know  the  specific  work  which  every  dollar  is  to  do. 

The  scope  of  their  united  enterprise  must  stir  your  imagina- 
»n;  surely  its  purpose  and  ideals  will  enlist  your  support. 

The  need  is  tremendous.  The  need  is  immediate.  When 
v  ur  church  calls  upon  you  give — and  give  from  your  heart  as 
-ell  as  your  pocketbook. 


Interchurch 


WORLD  MOVEMENT 

rhe  Evangelical  Churches  Cooperating  in  the  Service  of  Jesus  Christ 


45  WEST  18th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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You  simply  cant  whip 
your  nerves  like  that!' 


PUSHED  to  the  wall  by  our  wavering  nerves, 
some  of  us  turn  to  stimulants  for  aid,  or  to 
treacherous  bracers.  They  exact  a  heavy  toll 
for  the  temporary  lift  they  give. 

Not  the  goading  whip  of  a  stimulant,  but  the  lasting 
help  of  a  scientifically  devised  builder,  a  natural  builder 
that  actually  adds  to  the  substance  of  ceils  and  tissues 
—  this  is  the  help  your  weary  nerves  need.  And  this,  to 
judge  from  the  voluntary  testimony  of  thousands  of  phy- 
sicians,  is  exactly  what  Sanatogen  offers.  As  Richard  Le  Gallienne, 
the  writer,  himself  a  grateful  user  of  Sanatogen,  says, 

** Sanatogen  is  no  get-well-quick  remedy.  It  professes  no  dishonest 
possibilities  with  nature .  It  does  not  lift  you  up  one  moment,  to 
leave  you  in  the  lurch  the  next.  But  what  it  does ,  it  does  for  good.  ’* 

Give  your  nerves  the  constructive  help  they  need  today.  Let  Sanatogen 
help  restore  their  balance,  bringing  better  appetite,  better  digestion  and 
more  restful  sleep. 

Sanatogen  is  sold  by  good  druggists  everywhere,  in  three  sizes,  $1.20  up. 

Awarded  Grand  Prize  at  the  International  Congress  of  Medicine,  London,  1913. 

Write  for  interesting  free  booklet  to 

THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc.,  115  W.  18th  St.,  New  York  City 

Sanatoaen 

Endorsed  byPhvsiciaristheWorld  Over 
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To  stop  the  pain  of 

Corns.  Bunions,  Callouses,  Blisters.  Tired, 
Aching,  Swollen,  Tender  Feet,  use 

ALLEN'S  F00T=EASE 

The  Antiseptic,  Healing:  Powder  to  Shake 
Into  Your  Shoes  and  sprinkle  in  the  Foot¬ 
bath. 

Sold  everywhere.  Be  sure  to  get  this 
i  package — 


How  to  Become 
A  Master  of  English 


is  a  valuable  FREE  booklet  which  proves  that  the 
Kleiser  Mail  Course  in  Practical  English  and  Mental 
Efficiency  will  teach  you  to  Write  Stories  that  Sell — 
Literature  that  trill  Compel  Attention :  it  will  show  you 
how  to  Enlarge  Your  Stock  of  Words —  Use  the  Right _ 
Word  in  the  Rioht  Place — Prepare  Sermons,  Ad¬ 
dresses,  Advertisements .  Letters,  etc. 

BOOTH  TARKINGTON  Famous  Writers,  Business 
and  Professional  Men, 
Speakers,  and  others  are 
sending  enthusiastic  letters 
telling  how  the  Course  has 
enlarged  their  mental  ca¬ 
pacity,  increased  their  in¬ 
comes.  It  will  do  the  same 
for  YOU.  Send  TO-DAY 
for  the  FREE  booklet  to 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 
Dept. 374  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Distinguished  Novelist: 

“Your  Course  is  al¬ 
most  painfully  needed 
by  many  professional 
writers  and  speakers.  A 
student  who  intelli¬ 
gently  follows  your 
Course  will  know  what 
he  is  talking  about 
when  he  talks  or  when 
he  writes.” 


SUBSCRIBERS! 


TAKE 
ADVANTAGE 
OF 


THE  SPECIAL  TWO  YEAR  FOR  TWO  DOLLAR  OFFER 
EXTEND— BEGIN— OR  RENEW 

THE  RED  CROSS  MAGAZINE  124  East  28th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Bringing  Up  the 
Booth  Boys 

( Continued  from  Page  5j) 

the  boys  in  turn  which  was  higher,  a 
mayor  or  an  alderman.  He  asked  what 
a  jail  was;  what  whiskey  was;  what 
moonshine  was;  why  some  darned  fools 
drink  whiskey,  and  why  others  object 
to  ttieir  doing  it.  It  was  a  Catechism 
on  the  World’s  Work,  you  might  say. 

After  dinner,  the  boys  followed  Elias 
up  to  his  little  tool-shop  and  Elias  said: 
“Get  that  partition  in  the  wood  shed 
fixed  up  by  three  o’clock.  And  five 
cents  bonus  if  you  don’t  waste  a  single 
board!” 

You  should  have  seen  them  go  at  it! 
There  was  a  little  quarrel  over  who 
should  have  the  pleasure  of  using  the 
best  cross-cut  saw  and  a  sharp  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  how  certain  boards 
should  be  cut.  But  Elias  didn’t  notice 
it.  He  let  the  bunch  work  out  its  own 
salvation.  This  job  done,  well 
before  three  o’clock.  Elias  sent  the 
two  youngest  boys  off  to  play  and  put 
the  two  big  ones  at  the  churn.  By 
four  o’clock  butter  was  all  out  of  the 
way  and  the  churn  cleaned;  and  the 
sturdy  young  farmers  were  free  to  do 
whatever  they  liked  until  half-past  six. 

And  what  do  you  suppose  they  chose 
to  do?  Play  hide  and  seek?  Go  fish¬ 
ing?  Not  at  all!  They  hustled  up  to 
the  wagon  shed  and  there  they  tinkered 
over  an  old  fourth-hand  gas  engine  that 
Elias  had  bought  for  them.  With  only  a 
correspondence-school  book  to  guide 
them,  those  youngsters  were  toiling  to 
bring  the  breath  of  life  back  into  the  old 
wreck. 

“That’s  a  mean  trick,”  Elias,”  said  I. 
“Those  poor  kids’ll  work  themselves 
sore  and  stiff  over  that  piece  of  junk 
and  then  not  get  it  in  shape  to  use — ” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  get  the  idea,”  said 
i  Elias.  “I’m  giving  them  that  old 
I  wreck  on  the  same  principle  that  they 
give  medical  students  material  to  cut  up. 

“How’d  they  ever  come  to  be  so 
interested  in  gas  engines?”  I  asked 
“Why  is  it  that  they  don’t  go  fishing: 
There’s  mighty  fine  pickerel  down  in 
Dill  Glen  Brook — ” 

“Why,  I’ve  got  a  hunch,”  answered 
Elias,  “that  they  think  differently  from 
the  Dill  Glen  boys. 

“Man!”  I  cried.  “You’re  a  revolu¬ 
tionist.  If  you  spread  this  notion,  you'li 
wreck  our  public  school  system!” 

“No,  I  won’t,”  Elias  retorted.  “I’m 
a  revolutionist  and  no  mistake.  Bui 
I  won’t  wreck  the  public  schools.  Or 
the  contrary,  I’d  make  them  do  wha 
they  can  do ;  what  they  ought  to  do,  anc 
what  some  day  they  will  do.” 

“What’s  that?” 

“Just  two  things,  “One  is  teaching 
kids,  who  can’t  be  taught  the  three  R' 
and  such  like  at  home.  You’ll  find  thre< 
classes  of  unfortunates  in  the  homes  o 
this  country.  There  are  the  mother: 
who  are  too  selfish  to  give  time  to  thei 
children. 

Then  there’s  the  second  class  of  unfor 
tunates — the  mothers  who  are  so  poo 
that  they  have  to  give  part  of  thei 
time  to  earning  money.  They  can’ 


THIS  SUMMER.. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  get  your  Ford 
ready  for  those  little  week  -  end 
jaunts,  or  perhaps  a  longer  trip.  Go 
over  your  entire  car. 

— Your  radiator  is  especially  important — 
a  leaky  or  clogged  radiator  can  quickly 
ruin  the  be^t  motor  and  will  take  all 
the  pleasure  out  of  your  trip. 

PEERLESS 

GUARANTEED  HONEYCOMB 

RADIATORS 


The  Peerless  Guaranteed  Honeycomb 
Radiator  is  designed  to  meet  all  re¬ 
quirements  for  Ford  Cars.  Its  unique 
core  construction  which  gives  it  so 
much  cooling  surface  also  permits  of  a 
flexibility  that  will  Withstand  freezing 


are  practically  freeze  and  boil  proof—  have 
four  times  greater  radiation  and  cooling 
surface  than  the  ordinary  tubular  type — 
are  quickly  and  easily  installed  and  no 
more  expensive  than  the  ordinary 
radiator. 


— Your  dealer  can  supply  you — if  not,  send  us  his 
name.  Complete  literature  on  Peerless  Radiators, 
Fenders,  Hoods,  and  Tool  Boxes  for  Ford  cars 
free  on  request.  Use  the  coupon. 


THE  CORCORAN  MFG.  CO. 

3808  Section  Avenue,  Norwood,  CINCINNATI 


/ 


—This  radiator  is  especially 
adaptable  to  Ford  Delivery 
Cars  and  Ford  Light  Trucks. 


¥ 


Jy  THE 

_______  4  y  CORCORAN 

£>/  MFG.  COMPANY 
y  Nor  wood,  Cincinnati,  O. 
SV/ 

« y  [  |  Send  me  literature  on 

| _ I  PEERLESS  Products  for 

Ford  Cars. 

I  j  Enclosed  find  check  for  $25 

I _ 1  for  which  send  me,  express 

prepaid,  one  Peerless  Radiator  for 
. Model  Ford  Car. 


/ 

S  Name. 

/ 

I  Address.. 

/ 

y  City  ... . . . 


My  Dealer's  Name.. 
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A  neglected  cut  may  lead 
to  infection. 

Safety  first  calls  for  the 
prompt  use  of  New-Skin. 

Besides  being  an  antiseptic 
New-Skin  forms  a  covering. 

It  protects  the  wound  while 
nature  repairs  the  damage. 

“Never Neglect  a  Break  in  the  Skin ’ ' 

NEWSKIN  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


Maternitij 


A  BIG  76-page  Style  Book,  picturing:  hund¬ 
reds  of  Dresses,  Coats,  Suits,  Skirts 
Waists  and  Corsets— specially  designed 
for  Mothers-to-be— sent  absolutely  free. 

Largest  Maternity  Specialists  in  the  world.  All 
apparel  made  by  ourselves.  Best  materials.  Low-’ 
eat  prices.  Send  for  your  book  today  to  Dept.  Co 

Lane  Bryant  fifth  Ave  NewYork 


For  All 
Furniture 
Legs 

Save  Floors -Save  Rugs 
See  That^ou  Get  Them 


J  teach  their  children,  poor  things! 
They’re  worn  out  looking  after  their 
housework  and  their  outside  labor. 
And,  believe  me,  this  home  teaching  is 
real  work,  though  it  is  fun.  That’s 
why  we  run  it  only  three  days  a  week. 

“That’s  too  little  time.”  I  rashly 
ventured. 

“Figure  it  out  and  you’ll  find  that 
each  of  my  boys  gets  from  ten  to  forty 
times  as  much  actual  instruction  in  a 
year  as  any  boy  at  the  Dill  Glen  School. 
What’s  more,  we  run  our  teaching 
twelve  months  of  the  year.  My  boys 
will  finish  High  School  three  years 
earlier  than  any  Dill  Glen  boy  and 
they’ll  know  a  heap  more  too.” 

“I  surrender!”  I  said  feebly,  after 
some  head  work  in  arithmetic.  “Now 
for  this  revolution  of  yours!  Go  on!” 

“There’s  a  third  class  of  unfortunate 
mothers.  They’re  the  ones  who  are  too 
ignorant  to  instruct  their  young.  We’ve 
got  an  awful  number  of  them  in 
America.  Look  at  the  Army  Draft 
Board’s  discovery  of  illiteracy — among 
native  Americans  as  well  as  the  foreign 
born!  It’s  terrible.  This  country’s 
got  twenty  years  of  the  hardest  ABC 
and  three  R’s  work  ahead  of  it,  just  to 
cure  that  evil.  There’s  a  job  that’ll 
tax  our  public  school  system  to  the 
limit.  It’s  one  more  reason  why  I  say 
every  mother  who  is  competent  to 
teach  her  own  offspring  ought  to  do  it. 
We’ve  got  to  lighten  the  school  teacher’s 
burdens  in  a  hurry  or  else  we’ll  have  no 
decent  teachers  left.” 

“I  guess  that’s  right.”  I  admitted. 
“But  now  tell  me  the  rest  of  your 
notion.  You  say  there  are  two  things 
our  schools  ought  to  do.  One  is  to 
teach  the  children  of  mothers  who  can’t 
or  won’t  do  their  duty.  What’s  the 
other?” 

“There’s  one  thing  that  the  home 
can’t  teach  better  than  a  school. 
That’s  public  spirit,  the  sense  of  the 
common  weal.”  Elias  mused.  “I 
wish  I  knew  how  to  plan  a  school,  so’s 
to  train  boys  and  girls  to  be  citizens. 

I  don’t.  I’m  just  a  plain  farmer.  But  you 
mark  my  words!  The  next  revolution 
in  this  land  of  ours  is  going  to  come  when 
people  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
chief  business  of  their  schools  isn’t  to 
teach  the  three  R’s  at  all  but  to  teach 
morals  and  social  affairs.  The  men 
who  understand  schools  and  teaching 
will  then  find  some  way  to  put  the  three 
R’s  back  into  the  homes,  where  they 
belong,  and  leave  the  Miss  Hawkinses 
free  to  make  citizens  of  our  young. 
Believe  me,  when  that  revolution 
comes,  there  won’t  be  any  Reds  in  sight 
waving  the  red  rags  of  rebellion!” 

All  this  took  place  more  than  a  year 
ago.  It  set  us  fellows  on  the  school 
committee  thinking  hard.  We  checked 
up  on-  Elias’  private  school.  We  got 
him  to  send  his  boys  over  to  Miss 
Hawkins  one  day  when  she  wras  holding 
a  spell-down,  and  darned  if  the  Booth 
kids  didn’t  win  it.  We  had  Miss 
Hawkins  give  them  a  stiff  examination 
in  arithmetic,  too,  and  her  eyes  popped 
when  she  read  their  answers. 

“I  wish  everybody’d  teach  their 
children  that  way!”  Miss  Hawkins 
sighed.  “Think  of  the  time  I’d  have  to 
teach  other  things!” 


ASPIRIN 

Name  “Bayer’'  identifies  gen¬ 
uine  Aspirin  introduced  in  1900 


Insist  on  unbroken  packages 


BAYER-TABLETS 
°f ASPIRIN 


Boxes  of  12  tablets 
Bottles  of  24  and  100 
Also  capsules 


Aspirin  i9  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  o' 
Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid 


The  All-American  Boy’s 
Club  Grows! 

Two  months  ago  The  Red  Cross  Magazine 
announced  the  establishment  of  this  live  Club 
for  live  boys. 

Now  it  is  growing  every  day  and  the  boys 
enjoy  it  thoroughly.  It  combines  pleasure  with 
business — is  interesting,  patriotic,  inspiring! 

Real  Boy  Officers  serve  as  Majors,  Captains, 
Lieutenants,  just  as  such  officers  served  in  the 
famous  All-American  Division  in  France. 

Any  Boy  May  Join 

There  is  no  rule  regarding  age  or  nationality. 
Only  patriotism  is  demanded.  Neither  are  there 
any  dues  or  expenses.  To  the  contrary,  the 
Club  helps  its  Members  make  money  and 
especially  rewards  its  “livest”  ones. 

A  Camping  Outfit 
A  Ball  and  Glove 
A  Pair  of  Roller  Skates 

are  awaiting  owners  now.  Every  live  boy  has  an 
equal  chance  to  win  them.  Write  for  particulars. 
You  then  may  join  or  not,  as  you  please.  But 
you  will  please! 

Write 

THE  RED  CROSS  MAGAZINE 

[owned  and  published  exclusively 
by  the  A  merican  Red  Cross ) 

124  East  28th  St.  New  York  City 


FAGTORY-TO  -  RIDE! 

SAVES  YOU  MONO 

Buy  direct  and  save  $10  to  $20  on 
bicycle.  RANGER  BICYCLES  no' 

come  in  44  styles,  colors  and  sizes 
Greatly  imoroved;  prices  reduced.  Wl 
DELIVER  FREE  to  yon  on  approval 
SO  days  trial,  actual  riding  test. 
EASY  PAYMENTS  if  desired,  at 
small  advance  over  our  Special  Fac 
tory-to- Rider  cash  prices. 

TIRES,  lamps,  wheels,  parts  an 
supplies  at  half  usual  prices. 

Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires,  or  eui] 
dries  until  you  get  our  big  fre 
Ranger  catalog,  low  prices  an 
wm.  m  liberal  terms.  A  postal  brings  ever 

Eleitr'e  3 thine' 

Lighted  ||  can  cycle  company 

Motorbike  ITl  C.HU  Dept.  G-1971.  Chicagi 
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Where  There's  A 
Will 

( Continued  from  Page  47) 

America  toward  social  justice  and 
le  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  light 
the  twentieth  century.  For  it  had 
;come  quite  plain  to  him  that  faith 
ithout  works  was  as  dead  in  the 
ventieth  century  as  it  was  in  the  first. 
Only  by  giving  true  leadership  to  the 
mscience  of  the  social  movement 
>uld  the  modern  church  justify  itself. 
In  Newark,  he  soon  found  himself 
unged  into  a  great  liquor  light,  rather 
his  astonishment  and  somewhat  to 
e  detriment  of  his  great  aim,  but  all  in 
11  inevitable  manner.  There  are  few 
■ople  in  New  Jersey,  indeed,  who  do 
>t  remember  the  great  liquor  fights 
ere  in  the  first  fifteen  years  of  this 
ntury  when  the  brewery  interests 
'trenched  themselves  behind  the  slogan 
personal  liberty  and  played  politics 
st  and  loose  in  an  attempt  to  throw 
e  dust  over  their  contracts  with  their 
loon-keepers,  while  the  citizens  of  the 
ate  exposed  the  whole  slimy  business 
side  doors  and  profits  and  disorderly 
■uses  and  bribery  down  in  Trenton, 
e  State  capital. 

McDowell  went  through  all  that, 
;nt  through  it  even  to  the  point  of 
firing  his  resignation  to  his  church  $t 
e  time;  went  through  it  finally  even 
helping  to  start  an  independent 
izens’  ticket  and  fighting  many  of  his 
•st  friends.  He  knew  what  “personal 
>erty”  had  meant  in  his  own  case,  as 
slogan  against  the  restriction  of  child 
bor.  He  knew  it  every  time  he  looked 
his  empty  sleeve. 

Through  it  all,  nevertheless,  he  never 
>t  sight  of  his  ultimate  goal,  never 
ased  turning  his  experiences  to  ac- 
unt.  And  those  experiences  were 
any — service  on  the  grand  jury, 
learthing  police  scandals,  and  inves- 
*ations  of  bad  social  and  industrial  con- 
)ns.  Through  them  all,  he  never 
ased  working  for  the  attainment  of 
at  church  he  had  glimpsed  in  the 
ars  gone  by  in  Detroit.  It  is  im- 
issible  to  give  here  the  names  of  the 
en  who  helped  him;  to  recount  all  the 
le  things  the  men  in  his  church  did 
r  him;  impossible  to  tell  all  the 
ilures  and  successes  that  yet  built 
?adily  towards  the  winning  of  his  goal. 
Enough  to  say  here,  that  one  day  in 
neteen-ten,  at  the  General  Assembly 
the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Atlantic 
ty,  the  victory  came.  It  was  thirty- 
0  years,  almost  to  a  month,  since  the 
y  the  coal-car  ran  him  down  in  the 
urk  of  the  mine.  In  the  Assembly,  he 
esented  the  Social  Creed  for  the 
esbyterian  Churches  of  America, 
id  the  Assembly  adopted  it.  At 
ficago.  four  years  later,  the  Assembly 
affirmed  it  and  to-day  there  is  scarcely 
church  in  the  country  which  has  not 
It  its  effects. 

For  McDowell,  it  has  meant  again 
e  beginning  of  work.  He  has  his  own 
rch  to  hold  aloft  now  and  he  is  doing 
He  did  it  from  nineteen-fifteen 
itil  last  year  in  his  great  church  in 
dtimore.  He  did  it  all  through  the 
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ROYAL  Marshmallows 


.  tl. 

MAL^LjOWS 


Marsm  wallows 


Royal  Marshmallows  are  different.  Delicious,  fluffy, 
retaining  their  delicate  softness  and  fine  texture.  Made 
of  purest  ingredients  without  contact  with  the  hands 
of  workers.  We  want  you  to  have  our  book  of  marshmallow 
recipes,  free  on  request.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have  Royal 
Marshmallows,  send  70c  for  a  pound  box,  2  lbs.,  $1.40,  5  lbs.,  $3.50 
prepaid.  J 

am 


gJjzecafccu  Chocolates 

pBMWMBWSHli  III  lill  III  li  III  I II  III  ill1  III  IIIIHHIT 

Delcara  Chocolates  are  the  last  word  in  chocolate  excellence.  Known 
for  more  than  25  years  to  the  discriminating  public.  The  same 

high  quality  as  “before  the  war.”  Great  variety — milk  chocolate,  nuts,  fruit*, 
variously  flavored  centers.  Packed  in  most  beautiful  boxes.  If  your  dealer  can 
not  supply  you,  we  would  like  to  have  you  try  one  of  our  choice  boxes. 

Delcara  Butter  Chocolates  (as  illustrated)  $1.50  per  pound  box  prepaid. 

Rochester  Candy  Works  R^hester.N^v! 


_ 


Focus  Your  Forces 

=  Learn  to  collect  your  mental  powers  and  draw  them  down  to  a  white  hot  point  | 
§  of  reasoning  force  before  which  obstacles  melt.  A  most-treasured  asset  § 

§  powerful  mind  is  its  ability  to  concentrate.  Concentration  is  a  birthday  gut  g 
I  that  is  lost  in  the  shuffle  of  complex  living,  but  it  can  be  reacquired.  = 

i  The  right  and  safe  way  to  concentrate  is  the  New  Thought  way.  It  is  based  on  re-  f 
I  laxation  and  elimination,  not  compulsion.  By  the  New  Thought  method  your  = 
I  faculties  go  willingly  and  joyously  to  your  bidding — it  is  not  necessary  to  lash  ana  | 
=  spur  them  on.  “Just  How  to  Concentrate,”  by  Elizabeth  Towne,  is  the  book-  = 
i  let  that  shows  you  how  to  acquire  this  power,  and  how  to  use  it  wisely .  quietly ,  yet  | 
I  powerfully,  to  promote  your  prosperity,  health  and  happiness.  Send  for  your  copy  .  | 

I  The  Booklet  Contains  1 


ELIZABETH  TOWNE 


What  They  Say 

**  *  Just  How  to  Concen¬ 
trate’  is  opening  up  to  me  a 
field  of  possibilities  I  did 
not  dream  of  a  few  months 
ago:  and  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  the  author  here  or  here¬ 
after.” — F.  W.  J.t  Victo¬ 
ria,  Teias. 

“ Please  make  a  price  on 
100  copies  of  this  little  gem 
for  distribution  in  our  high 
school  ”-E.J .  Davis,  Davis 
FoundryCo.,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

“  Your  book,  * Just  How 
to  Concentrate,’  has  been 
studied,  read  and  re-read 
hours  a  day  since  its  arri¬ 
val.  It  teas  just  what  I 
needed,  and  I  now  can 
concentrate.” — A.  B.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 


Applied  Concentration.  A  new 

understanding  of  concentration — The 
imps  of  hurry — Accomplishing  perfec- 
tion. 

Memory  Drills.  The  faculty  of  in¬ 
terest — Why  people  fail  to  remember 
— An  easy,  infallible,  memory  rule — 

The  mental  appetite — The  cause  of 
unusual  cravings — How  to  dispel  pes¬ 
simism  and  free  every  faculty. 

Just  How  to  Concentrate.  The 
qualities  which  make  for  true  concen¬ 
tration — The  grumbling  mind — The 

Spscial  Offer 

Tor  10  cents  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  “Just  How  to  Concentrate  and  a  month  s 
trial  of  Xaulilus.  the  leading  magazine  of  New  Thought.  Elizabeth  Towne  and 
William  E.  Towne.  editors.  Dr.  Orison  Swett  Marden.  Edwin  Markham  and 
Dr.  Frank  Crane  among  its  contributors.  Send  today  for  this  liberal  offer  and 
for  prompt  action  we  will  include  a  copy  of  “How  to  Get  What  \ou  Want. 
THE  ELIZABETH  TOWNE  CO.,  Inc.  Dept.  D-32  Holjoke.  Mass. 


effect  of  thought  on  nerves  and  mus¬ 
cles — How  to  regenerate  power — How 
to  make  a  success  of  work. 

Concentration  and  Poise.  How 
to  curb  a  scattering  mind — How  two 
things  are  done  at  once — The  power  of 
poise. 

The  Right  Pull.  What  makes  for 
failure  or  success — How  to  develop 
talent — The  error  of  leaning — Making 
your  own  opportunities — How  to  win 

1 The  joy  of  creating. 
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Shave  c/ai/y 
with 


You  can  do  so  in  com¬ 
fort,  because  its  creamy 
lather  contains  the 
soothing,  healing  Res- 
inol  medication. 


NAVAJO,  Chimayo  and  Ballata  Rugs, 
Blankets  and  Auto  Robes 

MEXICAN  ZARAPES  and  POINT  LACE 
Indian  Baskets  and  Pottery 

Prompt  attention  given  retail  mail  orders. 

Full  particulars  and  prices  on  request. 


F.  M.  WYATT,  Ajo,  Arizona 


How  to  Reduce 

Your  Weighty - 


You  CAN  do  it  in  a  digni¬ 
fied,  simple  way  in  the  privacy 
of  your  room  and  surprise  your 
family  and  friends. 

I  KNOW7"  you  can,  because 
I’ve  reduced  35,000  women 
from  20  to  85  lbs.,  and  what  I 
have  done  for  so  many  I  can 
do  for  you. 

Don’t  reduce  by  drugs  or  diet 
alone.  You’ll  look  old  if  you  do. 

You  should  have  work  adapted  to 
your  condition. 

No  woman  need  carry  one  pound 
of  excess  fat.  It  is  so  simple  to 
weigh  what  you  should,  and  you 
enjoy  the  process.  My  cheerful 
letters  and  your  scales  keep  you 
enthused. 

I  build  your  vitality,  strengthen 
your  heart  and  teach  you  how 
to  stand,  walk  and  breathe  correctly,  as  I  reduce  you. 

Don’t  endure  fat' when  it  is  so  easy  to  reduce. 

If  you  send  me  your  height  and  weight  I'll  tell  you  just  what  you 
should  weigh.  No  charge — and  I’ll  send  you  an  illustrated  booklet 
FREE,  showing  you  how  to  stand  correctly.  Write  me  I  I  will 
respect  your  confidence. 

Susanna.  Cocroft 

Dept.  12,  524  S.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago  1718 
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Keep  the  Hair  in  Place 

5  Different  Sizes- Wand  l(X  Packages  Everywhere 

UMP  HAIR  PIN  MFG,."C 

;  Sol  H.  Oolp»»rc.  pres  Chicago  - 

April  Red  Cross  Magazine 


THE  REGULAR  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  IS  $1.50  A  YEAR 
BUT  BY  SUBSCRIBING  NOW  YOU  CAN  GET  THE  RED 
CROSS  MAGAZINE  FOR  TWO  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 


Old  and  new  subscribers  have  this  opportunity  for  a  short  time  only 
to  renew  or  extend  for  two  years,  at  the  old  price,  their  subscription  to 


The  Magazine  of  Better  America 

Red  Cross 

Magazine 

124  East  28th  St.,  New  York  City 


owned  and  published  exclusively  by  the  American  Red  Cross 

The  mission  of  the  Red  Cross  Magazine  is  to  put  the  spirit  of  a  New  and  Better  America  in 
print  to  be  the  common  meeting-ground  of  all  Americans — to  become  a  mouthpiece  of  every¬ 
thing  that  is  being  done  to  make  America  a  better,  healthier  and  happier  place  in  which  to  live. 


Some  Features  of  the  May  Number 


“SEVEN  MONTHS  WITH  A  SHOVEL” 

-this  is  the  story  of  how  Whiting  Williams, 
A  vice  president  of  the  Hydraulic  Pressed  Steel 
Company  of  Cleveland,  learned  the  viewpoint 
of  Labor.  Mr.  Williams  spent  seven  months 
living,  working,  and  tramping  with  the  unskilled 
laborer.  He  had  many  varied  experiences  in 
boarding  houses  of  the  coal  regions  and  in  in¬ 
dustrial  towns,  out  of  which  he  has  drawn  some 
vivid  pictures.  What  Mr.  Williams  has  to  say 
about  the  underlying  causes  of  industrial  unrest 
comes  from  the  very  source. 

THE  MORRIS  PLAN  BANKS 

ARTHUR  MORRIS,  a  young  Virginian,  opened 
a  banking  system  that  loans  money  with  no 
other  security  from  the  borrower  than  that  two 
people  vouch  for  the  honesty  of  the  one  in  need 
of  cash.  To-day  there  are  one  hundred  and  three 
Morris  Plan  Banks  throughout  the  country  loan¬ 
ing  money  to  poor  men.  Frank  Ward  O’Malley 
has  caught  the  human  side  of  this  system  and 
shows  where  it  has  changed  despair  to  hope, 
sorrow  to  happiness  and  saved  homes  and  families. 

BETTER  AMERICA 

TjWERY  month  this  department  is  filled  with 
authentic  stories  of  individuals,  schools, 
churches,  cities  and  towns  that  are  doing  some¬ 
thing  towards  making  America  a  better,  happier 
and  healthier  place  to  live  in. 


OUR  GOVERNMENT  DISCOVERED 

yiULUAM  HARPER  DEAN  'S  series  “I 
Discover  the  Government  of  the  United 
States”  shows  how  this  government  of  ours  is 
not  a  matter  of  political  parties  which  rule  for 
four  years  and  then  disappear,  but  is  in  the  main 
a  great  body  of  devoted  citizens,  scattered 
throughout  many  government  bureaus,  working 
year  in  and  year  out  in  all  the  ways  thev  can  to 
aid  us  to  better  our  lives  as  a  nation  and  as  in¬ 
dividuals.  It  is  a  story  which  will  give  you  a 
decidedly  different  view  of  what  your  govern¬ 
ment  does  for  you.  This  is  the  first  of  Mr. 
Dean’s  series. 

THE  GIFTED  CHILD 

DPHE  child  that  has  a  special  fondness  for  music, 
that  loves  to  draw  pictures,  that  spends  an 
extraordinary  time  over  things  mechanical,  is  a 
“gifted  child.”  Angelo  Patri,  America’s  most 
famous  schoolmaster,  shows  that  the  school  owes 
it  to  the  Nation  to  develop  the  particular  talent 
of  every  child.  But  the  school  fails  to  do  so,  and 
because  of  this,  we  may  be  throwing  a  Beethoven, 
a  Michael  Angelo,  or  an  Edison  into  the  discard 
every  day. 

HEALTH 

'TpHE  three  Surgeons-General  of  the  United 
A  States  Army,  Navy  and  Public  Health  Service 
advise  you  every  month  in  the  Red  Cross  Maga¬ 
zine  on  how  to  keep  your  health  if  you  have  it 
and  how  to  regain  it  if  you  have  lost  it. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPOX  NOW 

The  Red  Cross  Magazine 

124  East  28th  Street,  New  York  City 

I  accept  your  special  subscription  offer.  Please  (begin)  (renew)  (extendi 
my  subscription  for  2  years.  I  enclose  $2. 


^ame . Street 

A20  City- . State. 
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1  'JTTE  extremely  low  offer  of  S2.00  for 
two  years  for  the  Red  Cross  Maga- 
!  zine  will  remain  open  for  a  short  time 
.  only.  Nowhere  else  can  more  good 
reading,  both  instructive  and  enter- 
I  taining,  be  obtained  for  this  price.  Fill 
I  in  the  coupon — send  in  your  subscrip- 
•  tion  now — to-day. 

I 

I 


s':  when  he  served  in  the  camps  and 
rustries  of  the  nation,  going  from 
np  to  camp  and  from  plant  to  plant. 

he  is  doing  it  at  this  moment  from 
j  building  on  Fifth  Avenue  whence  he 
hcts  the  activities  of  his  church  all 
rr  the  country. 

"he  symbolism  of  the  torch,  indeed, 
cresses  his  idea  almost  exactly.  He 
res  no  program  to  the  teachers  and 
■1  gymen  and  labor  leaders  who  come 
consult  with  him.  He  says  what  he 
si  recently  to  the  pastor  of  a  great 
Untie  Seaboard  church,  who  came  to 
n  in  despair  asking  for  a  definite  plan 
.( guide  him  through  the  intricacies 
rtnodern  social  industrial  problems. 

A  program?”  he  asked  with  that 
irtch  twinkle  of  his.  “My  dear  man, 
r«  must  know  your  community  better 
In  I  do — because  I  know  nothing 
ilut  it!” 

'he  pastor  admitted  he  did. 

You  must  know  the  principles  of 
r»r  faith,  too,  I  assume,”  again  with 
1  twinkle. 

'es,  the  pastor  admitted  he  knew 

In. 

Then  turn  on  the  light!”  said 
V.  Dowell  passionately.  “Hold  the 
i;  t  here,  hold  it  there,  inform  yourself, 
nrm  your  community,  and  apply 
rcr  Christianity  fearlessly!  That’s 
x  er  than  any  set  plan  I  can  give  you! 
If  i  wouldn’t  want  me  to  rob  you  like 
h!” 

t  the  present  moment,  McDowell 
hiks  that  the  biggest  task  confronting 
uis  that  of  Christianizing  industry, 
r  war  has  broadened  and  deepened 
.1  democratic  current  in  modern  life, 
ttias  also  helped  to  demonstrate  the 
n  y  underlying  all  human  relations, 
r  problem  of  labor  and  capital  is  no 
o;er  one  which  concerns  only,  or  even 
nnly,  these  two  essential  parties  to 
uiuction.  As  never  before,  it  is  a 
-X  munity  problem,  and  a  national 
)olem,  and  an  international  problem 
-i  a  word,  the  problem  of  humanity, 
daresent  day  industry  is  to  serve 
inanity,  he  thinks  its  attitude  must 
x  hanged  from  one  of  fear  to  one  of 
a  3.  Antagonism,  coercion  and 
■e  stance  must  yield  to  a  new  order 
>i;d  upon  mutual  confidence,  real 
uice  and  constructive  goodwill.  The 
k  oeraev  which  will  do  this  must  be 
-oething  more  than  a  mere  form.  It 
n  t  be  a  real  spirit  of  justice  and 
n  herhood  upheld  and  strengthened 
uthe  church.  So  far  as  he  is  con- 
e  ed,  the  time  has  come  when  the 
-  rch  must  make  it  perfectly  clear  to 
1  nen  that  she  stands  for  an  industrial 
r  r  in  which  a  man  will  get  all  he 
a  is  and  earn  all  he  gets,  for  a  state  of 
oety  in  which  no  man  will  live  on  the 
r  :s  of  another  man’s  labor,  and  no 
n  i  will  be  denied  the  fruits  of  his  own. 
hat  is  his  Social  Creed, 
ersonally,  he  is  living  it,  and  has 
"d  it.  He  is  fifty  years  old  to-day. 
i  hasn't  much  money,  only  enough  to 
l*m  a  wife  and  child  very  simply. 
I  he  has  a  host  of  friends  and  a  regi- 
n‘t  of  exactly  the  sort  of  enemies,  a 
K  1  hitting,  fearless  Scotsman  loves  to 
“fe-  Perhaps  a  final  story  will 
h.trate  that  fearlessness. 

H  through  the  war  he  told  his  con- 
SRation  at  Baltimore — wrhen  he  could 


In  Store  Everywhere 
— N*B*C*  Goodness 


t'ROM  small  country  shops 
to  great  city  stores 
throughout  the  land  there 
awaits  constantly  an  ever- 
fresh,  ever- appetizing  and 
ever-reliable  supply  of 
National  Biscuit  Company 
products  to  appeal  to  a 
nation’s  love  of  good  things. 

There’s  an  N.  B.C.  prod¬ 
uct  for  every  course  and  in- 
between  occasion.  You  will 
buy  these  famous  biscuit  for 
their  nourishing  wholesomeness.  You  will  eat  more  and 
more  of  them  because  they  are  so  positively  tempting. 
They  solve  many  a  baking  and  serving  problem  because 
they  are  always  and  everywhere  at  your  instant  command. 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 
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fKERMDs 

The  Gift  of  a 
Thousand  Uses 


A  most  welcc^ne  gift  for\every  member 
of  the  family— iror  use  at  work  or  at  play — 
from  childhood!  to  old  age-\-on  hot  days 
or  on  cold  days — ever  ready  everywhere 
— the  perfect?  container  for  solid  and 
liquid  food — fhe  ideal  servant  in  or  away 
from  home.  /Keeps  contents  npt  as  blazes 
or  cold  as  /ce. 


PROVIDES  ALL  THE  QUALITIES 
AND  DAINTINESS  0(F  THE 
AT-HON  E  LUNCHEON  FOR  THE 
\T-HOME  COST. 

Thermo;  Bottles  in  various  sizes  for 
liquid  nourishment;  Carafes  a  id  Jugs  for 
the  home  >r  office;  Jars  for  sdid  foods; 
Lunch  Kits  for  busy  workers;  Motor 
Restauran  :s  for  motor  car  or  motor  boat. 

Only  the  genuine  has  :he  name 
THERMOS  stamped  on  metal  <ase. 

Awarded  Grand  Pri:e 
at  all  International  Expositions. 

AMERICAN  THERMOS  BOTTLE  CO. 

General  Offices,  New  York  City 
San  Francisjo,  Cal.  Norwich,  Conn. 

Toronto,  _JWbe,  Japan 


1  reach  them  ! — just  one  thing: 

“God  pity  the  man  who  comes 
of  this  war  with  more  money  than  v 
he  went  in!” 

One  day  in  nineteen-eighleen,  he 
an  old  friend  of  his  in  a  New  Eng. 
city  who  was  rolling  up  money  i 
tremendous  rate  out  of  war  contrai 

“Hello,  Jack,”  said  his  friend.  "\\ 
are  you  worth?” 

McDowell  stared  at  him  for  a  min 

“Which  do  you  mean,  Bill?”  he  as 
“How  much  I’m  worth,  or  how  rr 
I’ve  got?” 

His  friend  laughed  a  little  awkwar 

“I’ve  been  thinking  of  contribu 
some  money  to  you,”  he  said. 

“That’s  what  I’m  up  here  f 
rejoined  McDowell. 

“I  made  fifty  thousand  last  mon 
his  friend  said  proudly.  “I’m  gi’ 
away  a  fifth!  How’s  that  for  you 
month?” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  giving 
rest  of  it,  Bill?”  he  inquired.  “The  1 
in  France  aren’t  getting  rich, 
bett  er  give  it  all  or  your  conscience 
die.” 

His  friend  looked  at  him  strange 

“Aren’t  you  a  little  hard  on  an 
friend,  John?”  he  inquired. 

McDowell  straightened  up  wit) 
laugh. 

“I’d  be  a  mighty  poor  preacher,  ai 
mighty  poor  friend  if  I  wasn’t!”  he  s; 
“I’ll  look  for  your  check  in  the  morn: 
Bill!” 

That  is  John  McDowell’s  way. 

Where  the  industrial  problem  is  c 
cerned,  his  last  outside  job  is  m< 
bership  on  the  Interchurch  Indusi 
Commission  investigating  the  si 
strike.  It  has  only  served  to  convi 
him  anew  of  the  eternal  truth  of 
conclusion  that  it  is  a  human,  perso 
problem — and  that  the  solution,  1 
the  approach,  must  be  along  hum 
personal  lines. 

The  Social  Creed  that  he  helped 
draw  up  ten  years  ago  still  sta 
to-day  just  as  it  was.  What  is  m< 
John  McDowell  is  still  living  it  to-' 
just  as  he  lived  it  ten  years  ago. 

Meanwhile,  the  influence  and  po 
of  his  example  is  spreading  in  wider  ; 

I  wider  circles  all  over  the  country. 


»»  $IQOOPQ/°rf  Single  Drawi njf 


'THINK  OF  TTl  Leading  illustrators  and  commercial  artists 
i  i  111  uv  ot  I  l  .  are  frequently  paid  this  much,  and  more, 
for  single  pictures  or  designs — and  their  work  is  eagerly  sought. 
Thousands  of  advertisers,  periodicals  and  publishers  buy  millions  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  designs  and  illustrations  every  year.  If  you  like  to  draw,  develop 
your  talent  into  high-salaried  ability.  Learn  in  your  spare  time  by  the 
■'Federal”  home-study  method — A  course  endorsed  by  artists  and  illustrators 
of  national  repute.  Easy  to  learn,  easy  to  apply.  Write  todav  for  "Your 
Future,”  a  beautifully  illustrated  56-page  book  every  ambitious  young  man  and 
woman  should  read.  Free  for  the  asking. 

Federal  School  of  Commercial  Designing,  44  Warner  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


According  to  our  simple,  easy  payment  plan,  we  will  send  you  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  cluster  ring  for  your  examination,  express  prepaid.  If  satisfied,  pay  only 
$15.50  and  keep  it-  BALANCE  IN  TEN  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS  OF  $6  W 
EACH.  10^7  DISCOUNT  FOR  CASH.  Cluster  has  seven  perfectly  matched, 
blue-white,  perfect-cut,  gorgeous  Diamonds  skillfully  set  in  white  gold  to 
resemblea  solitaire  worth  $175.00.  Guarantee  value  bond  with  every  Diamond 
purchase.  SWEET’S  Policy — You  must  be  satisfied  or  no  sale.  Write 
for  FREE  de  luxe  catalogue  No.  85 J.  It  brings  Maiden  Lane’s  Best  right 
in  your  home. 

L.  W*  SWEET  &  CO.,  Dept.  85J,  2-4  Maiden  Lane.  New  York. 


The  Public  Schoo 
Are  Falling  Dowi 

{Continued  from  Page  if) 

The  poor  things  mean  well, 
they  should  never  be  turned  loose  u  a 
unsuspecting  children  and  they  she 
at  least  be  armed  for  the  battle  aga  ■! 
youthful  initiative  as  well  as  ignora 
They  cost  the  children  of  the  nation  c 
much. 

Is  this  generation  to  lose  the  coni’- 
with  the  fine  minds,  the  fine  charact  s 
the  idealists  of  the  country? 

Are  the  children  to  be  cheated  ou  'i 
their  heritage  for  a  few  pieces  of  silv? 

We  think  not.  America  will  bring <e 
Public  Schools  to  her  consciousness  <1 
rally  to  their  support  as  she  always 
done.  She  must!  She  will!  Web* 
faith  in  her  judgment  and  her  rightm- 
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vVhy  Not  Do  As 
Saginaw  Does 

(i Continued  from  Page  25) 

e and  an  industrious,  self-respect- 
£  family  faces  the  future  with  an 
S' ranee  of  security.  That  is 
b  civilian  relief  means  to  Mr. 
r  h.  Playing  brother  to  the  man 
b  is  up  against  it,  helping  him 
■1  a  bump  in  the  road,  making  him 
e  hat  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to 
:1  This  is  patriotism  in  the  highest 
:f;e.  It  is  the  conservation  and 
li  ing  up  of  true  citizenship. 

'  fow  did  it  all  come  about?  Why 
eiot  all  the  other  chapters  doing 
■  like  this?  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
i  In  Mr.  Smith’s  office,  you  are 
on  the  whole  plan  of  campaign,  the 
a  ical,  efficient  plan  of  a  trained 
is  ess  mind.  The  executive  com- 
it  e  of  the  Chapter  is  made  up  of 
f  ien:  Saginaw’s  Mayor,  who  is  also 
nnissioner  of  Public  Health;  the 
eient  of  the  Board  of  Education; 
President  of  the  Welfare  Board, 
Bt  finances  all  the  hospital  and 
a  able  institutions  in  the  City; 
elaan  who  was  Fuel  Administrator 
rg  the  war  and  during  the  recent 
i! ;  and  the  Chapter  Chairman,  who 
d>een  President  of  the  Associated 
laties  Board  until  his  work  in  Red 
0  left  him  no  time  for  anything  else. 
l;e  men  of  big  affairs,  who  are  giving 
bd  Cross  administration  all  the 
lcncy  that  comes  of  long  business 
ence. 

Y  i  will  not  dare  to  suggest  to  Mr. 
li .  that  the  Red  Cross  is  an  Emer- 
n  organization,  and  that  there  is  no 
it  for  it  in  peace  times.  So  long  as 
v<  e  is  hungry,  or  sick,  or  unhappy; 
It  g  as  one  child  is  not  being  properly 
fifed;  so  long  as  people  are  not 
t  g  all  the  happiness  in  life  which  it 
D'dble  for  them  to  get,  just  so  long 
t  Red  Cross  needed.  Mr.  Smith 
0  ibers,  “Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
n  t  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye  have 
iv  it  unto  Me.” 

Fightin’  the 
Blindness 

( Continued  from  Page  30) 

n  lolls,  or  toys,  though  they  know 
•  “poppets”  and  “play-pritties” 
^  Miss  Neville  always  takes  a  box 
Us  with  her  when  she  goes  to  the 
'*  and  the  toys  and  the  instruments 
•'  ravel  together  in  the  same  saddle 

T 

»’ 

hardships  and  discouragements 
a  fe  spent  in  helping  the  blind  are 
!1  but  Miss  Neville  goes  on  year 

‘i  ear. 

Hon’t  understand  why  there  is  so 
c  misery  and  disease  and  wretched- 
s  she  said  recently,  “but  it  is  not 
eary  to  understand  it.  All  that’s 
eiry  is  to  help.  And  that’s  what 
r  all  doing,  the  people,  the  state, 
overnment,  and  the  Red  Cross, 
d  v  the  end  we’re  going  to  lift  the 
mle’  that  hangs  like  smoke  over  the 
mful  Kentucky  mountains!” 


spongy  gums 

that  bleed  easily  are  the  first  symptoms  of  pyorrhea.  Loss  of 
teeth  may  follow  if  these  conditions  are  not  corrected. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  is  the  only  dentifrice  whose  value 
in  treating  and  preventing  pyorrhea  has  been  proved  by 
dental  clinics  devoted  exclusively  to  this  phase  of  oral 
prophylaxis.  Pyorrhocide  Powder’s  specific  purpose 
is  to  restore  and  maintain  gum  health.  It  cleans  and 
polishes  the  teeth.  Scientifically  compounded  for  these 
purposes,  dentists  everywhere  prescribe  it. 

Take  prompt  action  to  restore  and  then  maintain  gum 
health.  Use  Pyorrhocide  Powder  daily. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  is  economical  because  a  dollar 
package  contains  six  months’  supply.  Sold  by  leading 
druggists  and_dental  supply  houses. 

Free  Write  for  free  sample  and  our 

.  booklet  on  Prevention  and  Treat- 
bample  ment  of  Pyorrhea. 

The  Dentinol  &  Pyorrhocide  Co.,  Inc. 

Sole  Distributors 
Dept.  V,  1480  Broadway,  New  Tork 


IT e  shall  continue  to  offer  through  exhaustive 
scientific  research,  and  by  unlimited  clinical 
facilities ,  only  such  a  dentifrice  as  is  proved 
most  effective — in  pro¬ 
moting  tooth,  gum  and 
mouth  health. 


Our  Friends--The  School  Teachers 


Can  serve  U*e  lieu  l  .n magazine,  tuemselves, 
America, — and  enjoy  doing  it. 

The  Magazine  has  espoused  your  cause.  Shall 
we  form  a  mutual  benefit  alliance?  Let  us  hear  from  you.  Address  Teachers’  Department. 

THE  RED  CROSS  MAGAZINE,  124  East  28th  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y, 

_ _ ( Owned  and  published  exclusively  by  the  American  Red  Cross) 


JOHNSON’S  FOOT  SOAP 

(on  market  for  over  forty  years ) 
made  of  Borax,  Iodine  and  Bran  is  a  sure 
and  safe  relief  for  those  tired,  aching, 
tender,  swollen,  burning 

FEET 

that  have  been  causing  you  so  much  pain. 
25c,  all  druggists,  if  unobtainable  at  your 
druggist,  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

THOMAS  GILL  SOAP  CO. 

711-719  Kent  Ave. 
BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


Maintain 
a  healthful 
temperature 
inyourhome 


<1  Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

4  ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

F  There's  a  Tycosw  J&y/orThermonmer  (or  Ever  y  Purpose 
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AVoice  of 

Magnetic  Power 
and  Beauty  » 


Your's  Through  This 
Wonderful  New  Method 


A  strong,  clear,  foreefulvoicelsone 
ot  the  greatest  business  and  social 
assets  you  can  possess.  People  are 
instantly  attracted  to  the  man  or 
woman  whose  voice  reveals  a  rich 
quality  of  resonance  and  power.  Don't 
envy  the  perfect  voice  wnen  it  is  actu¬ 
ally  within  your  reach!  A  few  moments  _ 

a  day  in  your  own  home  devoted  to  the  “ 
remarkable  Feuchtinger  Method  will  bring  surprisine  re¬ 
sults  in  an  unusually  short  time.  If  your  voice  is  harph, 
husky,  droning,  weak,  stuttering  stammering  or  lisping, 
this  new  method  can  work  wonders  for  you. 

Voice  Culture  Book 
FREE 

Write  today  for  our  free  illustrated 
book  on  voice  culture  wnich  we  will 
gladly  send  you  without  ob  iga- 
tion.  Find  out  why  the  perfect 
voice  is  such  a  success  magnet. 
Read  what  hundreds  of  satis¬ 
fied  students  have  written  us. 
Learn  how  this  remarkable 
course  may  help  you  as  it  ha9 
helped  thousands  of  others — 
among  them  European  opera 
stars,  speakers  and  men  and 
women  in  every  walk  of  life, 
bend  a  postal  today. 

PERFECT  VOICE  INSTITUTE 
Studio  2824 

1922  Sunnyside  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


POSTPONE  the  day  when 
beauty  fades  and  youth’s 
fresh  complexion  loses  its  charm. 
Use  only  pure,  dainty,  harmless 


Ct free, 


mans 

FACE  POWDER 

Ot  enchanting  fragrance — won’t 
rub  off.  A  favorite  for  40  years. 

All  tints  at  all  toilet  counters  50c  ( double  the 
quantity  of  old  25c  size)  plus  2c  tear  a 
tax.  Miniature  box  mailed  for  4c  plus  1  c  : 


The  Freeman 
Perfume  Co., 

Dept  106 
Cincinnati,  O. 


Free  Book 

Containing  complete. 
Btory  of  the  origin 
and  history  of  that 
wonderful  instr  a- 
ment—the 


SAXOPHONE  \ 


This  book  tells  yon  when  to  use 
Saxophone  —  singly,  in  quartettes, 
in  sextettes,  or  in  regular  band;  how 
to  transpose  cello  parts  in  orchestra 
and  many  other  things  you  would 
like  to  know. 

You  can  learn  to  play  the  scale  In  one  hour'e 
practice,  and  Boon  be  playing  popular  airs.  You 
can  double  your  income,  your  pleasure,  and  your 
popularity.  Easy  to  pay  by  our  easy  payment  plan. 

MAKES  AN  IDEAL  PRESENT 

Send  for  free  Saxaphone  book  and  catalog  of  every¬ 
thing  in  True-Tone  band  and  orchestra  instruments 

RUESCHER  band  instrument  co. 

D  W  kll  295 Jackson  Street,  Elkhart.  Ind. 


March  of  the  Red 
Cross 

( Continued  from  Page  61) 

the  sanitary  cordon  which  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  on  all  the  frontiers. 

That  the  Poles  appreciate  this  effort 
was  made  plain  by  the  President  of  the 
Polish  Diet  at  the  first  sitting  of  that 
body  in  1920: 

“Army  Headquarters  and  the  Com- 
i  missariat  of  the  Polish  Red  Cross 
authorize  me  to  inform  you,”  he  said, 
“that  the  activities  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  have  reached  an  unusual 
scale.  Realizing  the  danger  of  the  in¬ 
fectious  diseases  which  torment  our 
border  populations,  the  American  Red 
Cross  is  organizing  six  sanitary  columns 
for  the  purpose  of  fighting  typhus. 
The  columns  will  visit  those  regions 
infested  by  typhus,  and  most  in  need  of 
medical  aid,  introducing  sanitation  and 
at  the  same  time  supplying  the  hospitals 
and  refugees  on  the  borders  with  the 
necessary  medical  materials,  clothing 
and  food. 

“The  principal  task  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  however,  is  the  distribution 
of  the  materials  and  gifts  sent  Poland. 
Every  hospital  in  the  country,  and 
every  refugee  has  been  given  American 
Red  Cross  aid.  The  value  of  gifts  dis¬ 
tributed  exceeds  $5,000,000. 

“We  learned  to  know  the  mag¬ 
nanimity  of  the  American  nation  when, 
with  an  energy  unexampled  in  history, 
it  undertook  the  struggle  for  the  liberty 
of  the  world.  The  Polish  Diet,  through 
my  lips,  does  homage  to  all  those 
nameless  American  heroes  who,  in  the 
name  of  brotherly  love,  in  the  name  of 
Charity,  are  bringing  help  to  the 
needy,  fearless  of  labor,  of  pestilence 
and  of  death.” 

Time  alone  can  tell  if  the  fight  will 
prove  successful. 

'T'HE  Red  Cross  unit  recently  sent  to 
Budapest  to  help  to  alleviate  the 
intense  suffering  there  has  been  more 
fortunate.  Once  warehouse  space  had 
been  obtained  and  work  was  begun  in 
earnest  to  relieve  the  thousands  of 
cases  of  distress,  the  situation  rapidly 
cleared.  Before  the  war,  Budapest 
supported  a  Board  of  Charities  that 
was  modern  in  every  respect.  The 
Red  Cross  found  this  organization 
virtually  intact  but  without  supplies  to 
distribute,  and  simply  took  it  and  its 
workers  over  bodily.  .All  applications 
are  handled  personally  by  the  staff 
of  this  board,  under  Red  Cross  direc¬ 
tion.  Each  family  is  investigated,  a 
record  is  kept,  and  the  family  is 
notified  what  day  and  hour  it  is  to 
I  appear  to  be  given  the  supplies  which 
have  been  set  apart  for  it.  Every 
individual  receiving  Red  Cross  supplies 
signs  for  them.  At  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  there  are,  all  told,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  people  serving  the 
I  Red  Cross  without  any  expense  in  the 
j  distribution  of  supplies  in  Budapest. 

SIMILAR  success  has  attended  the 
Red  Cross  fortunes  in  the  Balkans. 
In  the  comparatively  stable  countries 
like  Roumania  and  Greece,  the  work 


Jirst  aid  in 
every  fiousefiol 
-zMusterole 

Cough,  cough,  cough. 
How  it  racks  little  Dorothy 
and  passes  on  to  mother  and 
grandma  and  holds  a  croup 
dangerforallthelittle  ones! 

Hurry,  there,  with  the 
Musterole,  that  pure,  white 
ointment  that  is  better  than 
a  mustard  plaster — and  it 
will  not  bring  a  blister. 
Massage  it  gently  over  the 

chest  and  neck.  Feel  the  tingle, 
then  the  cool  delightfulness  as 
Musterole  searches  down.  It  will 
penetrate,  never  fear.  It  will  rout 
that  old  congestion  clear  away. 

Musterole  is  a  pure,  w  hite  oint¬ 
ment  made  from  oil  of  mustard 
and  a  few  home  simples!  Muster¬ 
ole  searches  in  under  the  skin 
down  to  the  heart  of  the  conges¬ 
tion.  There  it  generates  a  peculia 
congestion-dispersing  heat.  Yet 
this  heat  will  not  blister.  On 
the  contrary  you  feel  a  relieving 
sense  of  delightful  coolness.  Rub 
Musterole  over  the  spot.  And 
you  get  relief  while  you  use  it: 
for  Musterole  results  usually  fol¬ 
low  immediately. 

On  no  account  fail  to  have  a 
jar  of  Musterole  handy.  Foi 
coughs  and  colds  and  even  the 
congestions  of  rheumatism  01 
lumbago  Musterole  is  wonderful 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  recominem 
Musterole. 

30c  and  60c  jars — hospital  size  S2.50 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohi< 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


The  Inhalation  Tr  I 
j  ment  for  Whoop  \ 
Cough,  Spasmo  c 
jjj  Croup,  Colds,  Cata 
Asthma,  Influe)  1 
Coughs,  Bronchitis 


Establised  1879 

Simple,  safe  and  effective,  avoiding  internal  drugs. 
^Vaporized  Cresolene  relieves  the  paroxysms  of  Wr 


Cough  a  d  Spasmodi  Croup  at  once;  it  nips  the  comnv  r  >c 
oefor^  it  has  a  chance  of  d  veloping  into  something  wore*  ^ 
experience  shows  th-t  a  neglected,  cold  is  a  dangerous  com. 

Mrs.  Ba'limrton  B^oth  says:  "No  family,  where  then  '* 
young  children,  should  be  without  this  lamp." 

The  air  carrying  the  antiseptic  vanor,  inhaled  with  'T 
breath,  makes  breathing  easy  ana  relieves  the  congestion,  as>  XI 
restful  ni.,hts. 

It  is  called  a  boon  by  Asthma  sufferers. 


Cresolene  relieves  the  bronchial  co~ plications  of  Scarlet  <r; 
and  Measles  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the  treatment  of  Dip  hi  a 


It  is  a  protection  to  those  exposed. 

Cresolene’s  best  recommendation  is  its  40  years  of 
fui  use. 


Sold  by  Druggists.  Send  for  descriptive  bookli  ■ 

Try  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  for  the  irritated  T 
Composed  of  slippery  elm  bark,  licorice,  sugar,  and  Cres  ' 
They  can ’t  harm  you.  Of  your  druggist  or  from  us,  10c.  in  et  = 

THE  VAP0-CRES0LENE  CO.,  62  Cortlandt  St.,  New  ri 

or  Leeming-Miles  Building.  Montreal,  Canada 
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lift  off  Corns 
with  Fingers 

;esn’t  hurt  a  bit  and  ‘‘Freezone" 


'ou  can  lift  off  any  hard  corn,  soft  com, 
d  corn  between  the  toes,  and  the  hard 
sh  calluses  from  bottom  of  feet. 

pply  a  few  drops  of  “Freezone”  upon 
tl  corn  or  callus.  Instantly  it  stops 
n  ting,  then  shortly  you  lift  that  bother- 
itie  corn  or  callus  right  off,  root  and  all, 
ffiout  one  bit  of  pain  or  soreness.  Truly! 
N  humbug ! 


Tiny  bottle  of  "Freezone”  costs 
few  cents  at  any  drug  store 


The  Red  Cross  Magazine 

can  help  you  buy  that 

^  V  ORGAN  or  CARPET  for  YOUR  CHURCH 


•& /  Oliver  Oil-Gas  Burner 

Ay  is  an  attachment  that  makes  any 
f  cooking  or  heating  stove  a  gas  stove.  No 
f coal  or  wood.  Cooks  and  bakes  better 
than  coal  or  wood  in  the  same  stove. 

Makes  Its  Own  Gas  (kerosene)  at 

one-fourth  the  cost  of  city  gas.  Everybody  knows 
«?a s  means  cleaner,  cheaper,  quicker  cooking,  and  a 
oler  kitchen.  No  fires  to  start,  no  ashes,  nochop- 
ng.  shoveling,  poking  and  dragging  of  coal.  Saves 
ors  of  work  and  loads  of  dirt.  No  smoke  nor  odor. 
>u  regulate  heat  with  valves.  Simple,  safe,  easily 
t  in  or  taken  out.  Simply  sets  on  grate.  No 
mage  to  stove.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Thousands  of, 
rs.  #  IN  USE  TBN  YEARS. 

WES  MONEY— FITS  ANY  STOVE/- 

different  models,  one  for  every  6tove.  AAO 
rite  for  free  literature— tells  how  two  a. 

Hons  kerosene  equals  more  than  / ^ 
aety  seven  pounds  of  coal.  .4^ 

ver  Oil-Gas  Burner  &  Machine  Co.,  /o.&V 
2001  Pine  St.,  St,  Louis,  Mo.  /W 
tt«m  Shipment!  From  Sin  FrancUco. 


Write  for  particulars 
THE  RED  CROSS  MAGAZINE 
>  ed  and  published  exclusively  by  the  American  Red  Cross) 
124  East  28th  Street,  New  York  City 


CuticuraSoap 
Ideal  for  the 
Complexion 

ill  druggists;  Soap  25,  Ointment  25  and  50,  Talcum  26 
;ample  each  free  of  “Cuttcur*.  Dept  B.  Boston 


has  already  been  brought  practically  to 
a  close.  In  Serbia,  Montenegro  and 
Albania,  the  Commission  is  still  in 
active  operation,  although  in  general  it 
has  been  able  to  turn  its  attention  from 
the  problems  of  general  relief  to  the  con¬ 
structive  health  program  described  in 
these  pages  before.  At  this  moment, 
that  program  is  being  carried  out  from 
eleven  Serbian  permanent  medical  cen¬ 
ters,  four  Montenegrin  ones,  and  four 
Albanian  ones.  Evidence  abounds  that 
the  local  governments  will  have  suffi¬ 
cient  popular  support  to  carry  on  the 
work  when  the  Red  Cross  finally  with¬ 
draws. 

Every  soldier  who  has  received  an 
artificial  leg  or  arm  from  the  Red  Cross 
factory;  every  university  student  who 
has  been  able  to  attend  school  this  year 
because  the  Red  Cross  barracks  gave 
him  the  only  place  in  which  he  could 
lay  his  head  in  overcrowded  Belgrade; 
every  refugee  who  had  help  on  the  long, 
homeward  trail;  every  mother  whose 
baby  was  saved  by  a  Red  Cross  nurse 
or  doctor;  every  person  who  was 
treated  or  helped  in  a  Red  Cross  dis¬ 
pensary  or  hospital — all-  these  will  help 
in  carrying  on  the  program  and  so  will 
their  families  and  friends. 

In  so  far  as  Europe  offers  any  problem 
to  the  Red  Cross  at  the  moment, 
indeed,  that  problem  is  the  Russian 
one,  with  its  attendant  difficulties,  in 
South  Russia,  the  Baltic  States  and 
Poland.  It  is  probable  that  before  long 
most  of  the  thousand  Red  Cross 
workers  still  in  Europe  will  be  con¬ 
centrated  in  these  areas.  At  the 
present  moment  their  distribution  is 
as  follows:  France,  28;  Albania,  65; 
Czecho-Slovakia,  3;  Greece,  5;  Italy, 
29;  Montenegro,  44;  Vienna,  12;  Poland, 
131;  Rumania,  29;  Serbia,  96;  West 
Russia,  54;  Soutn  Russia,  25;  Eng¬ 
land,  5. 

IN  Washington,  meanwhile,  the  na¬ 
tional  machine  is  readjusting  itself 
for  the  long  battle  which  lies  ahead  of 
us  in  this  country.  The  latest  realign¬ 
ment  of  the  Red  Cress  forces  is  in  the 
direction  of  a  Red  Cross  Service  which 
will  be  best  fitted  to  cope  with  the  great 
variety  of  community  problems  develop¬ 
ing  in  various  towns  and  cities  all  over 
the  United  States. 

It  is  a  service  which  will  not  only 
present  the  Red  Cross  peace  program 
but  furnish  the  means  necessary  to 
carrying  it  out  in  those  communities 
which  are  either  not  properly  equipped 
or  are  not  in  possession  of  enough  of  the 
facts  about  their  own  towns  to  make ! 
practical  the  extension  of  Red  Cross 
work  to  peace  problems.  A  definite 
method  of  attack  on  local  problems  will 
|  be  presented  and  all  the  resources  of  the 
National  Red  Cross  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  Red  Cross  people  in  any  com¬ 
munity  no  matter  how  small.  It 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new,  definite 
kind  of  Red  Cross  Service  in  America. 

IN  line  with  this  is  the  recent  taking 
over  by  the  Red  Cross  of  the 
foreign  language  information  service 
— a  service  of  incalculable  value  in 
that  fight  for  American  ideals  which 
lies  ahead  of  us. 


Is  Your  Life’s  Blood 


Trickling  Away — 


When  you  see  red 
blood  escaping  you 
know  your  vitality 
is  escaping  with  it, 
and  you  promptly 
stop  the  flow. 

Millions  of  people 
live  on,  indifferent 
to  the  loss  of  vital  power 
even  more  serious  than 
the  loss  of  blood — the 
LOSS  of  NERVE  FORCE. 
If  you  are  tired;  depressed; 
nervous;  irritable;  sensitive; 
cannot  sleep  or  digest 
your  food,  it  means  that 
your  nerve  force  isdepleted 
through  overwork  and 
nerve  strain.  Stop  the 
leak  at  once  and  build 
up  your  nerve  force, 
for  your  health, 
brain  power, 
strength  and  en- 
durance  di¬ 
rectly  depend 
thereon. 


Wbat  Readers  Say 


“I  have  gained  12  pounds 
since  reading  your  book, 
and  1  feel  so  energetic. 
“Your  book  did  more  for 
me  for  indigestion  than 
two  courses  in  dieting. 
“My  heart  is  now  regular 
again  and  my  nerves  are 
fine.  I  thought  I  had  heart 
trouble,  but  it  was  simply 
a  case  of  abused  nerves. 
“Your  book  has  helped 
my  nerves  wonderfully.  I 
am  sleeping  so  well  and 
in  the  morning  I  feel  so 
rested." 

‘  *The  advice  given  in  your 
book  on  relaxation  and 
calming  of  nerves  has 
cleared  my  brain .  Before 
I  was  half  dizzy  all  the 
time." 

A  prominent  lawyer  in 
Ansonia,  Conn.,  says  : 
“Your  book  saved  me 
from  a  nervous  collapse, 
such  as  I  had  three  years 
ago.  I  now  sleep  soundly 
and  am  gaining  weight. 
I  can  again  do  a  real  day’s 
work-’ 


Wonderful 
Book  on  the 

NERVES 

Paul  von  Boeckmann,  the 
nerve  specialist,  has  written  a 
remarkable  64-page  book  which 
teaches  you  how  to  save  your 
nerve  force  and  care  for  vour 
nervous  system.  It  explains 
how  to  soothe,  nourish  and  calm 
the  nerves.  The 

Price  of  book 

is  only  •  . 

Bound  handsomely  in  Cloth,  50c. 
(Coin  or  stamps) 


PAUL  VON  BOECKMANN,  R.  S. 

Studio  412,  HO  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


The  Original  and  Quite  the 
Best  Mustard  Plaster 
Improvement 

FOR  ACHES,  PAINS,  CONGESTIONS 
and  INFLAMMATIONS 

Always  in  the  YeUow  Box 
At  Druggists,  30  and  60  Cents 
S.  C.  Wells  &  Co.  Est.  1870 

LEROY.  NEW  YORK  TORONTO,  ONT. 


3  Minutes 
from 
Back  Bay 
Station 


Handy  to 
Everything 


HOTEL  LENOX 

Boylston  St.  at  Exeter,  Boston 
MODERN  IN  EVERY  DETAIL 

L.  C.  PRIOR  Managing  Director 
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Christian  Herald 


Are  You  Reading 

THE 

Christian  Herald 

FOR  over  forty  years  The  Christian  Herald  has  been  carry¬ 
ing  into  American  homes  the  spirit  of  practical  Christianity. 
To-day  it  is  an  honored  guest  in  over  300,000  Christian 
homes— homes  of  the  finest  people  in  America,  who  take  it  and 
read  it  because  it  stands  for  the  things  they  believe  in,  for  the 
things  they  hold  of  most  account;  because  it  helps  them  in  their  daily  living  and  in  all  the  relations 
of  home,  church  and  community. 

Regular  Departments 

You  will  find  each  week  in  The  Christian  Herald: 

An  interesting  short  story,  clean  and  good,  the  kind  of  a  story  you  will  read  without  laying  down  the  paper, 
the  kind  too,  that  you  will  want  every  member  of  the  family  to  read. 

Two  pages  of  concise,  dependable  world’s  news,  liberally  illustrated. 

Six  editorials,  many  of  which  will  be  contributed  by  well  known  men,  and  including  one  by  Dr.  Charles 
M.  Sheldon,  illuminating  the  news  and  the  life  of  today,  inspiring  and  leading  the  way  to  a  better  tomorrow. 

A  crisp,  inspirirfg  sermon. 

Seven  Daily  Meditations,  packed  full  of  comfort,  courage  and  new  visions. 

A  helpful  discussion  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Lesson. 

One  of  these  stories  or  poems  which  only  Margaret  Sangster  can  write. 

A  page  of  especial  interest  to  women  conducted  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Walrath  Lyons. 

A  beautiful  cover,  so  fine  that  many  will  frame  it. 

A  dozen  or  more  little  articles  of  interest,  helps  for  mothers  in  the  home,  for  teachers  in  the  school  and  Sunday 
School  and  for  young  people  in  their  societies,  stories  for  children,  anecdotes  for  all. 

SEVERAL  SPECIAL  ARTICLES 
PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED 

During  the  year ,  four  serials  by  well  known  authors  in  advance  of  their  publication  in  book  form. 

Illustrations 

The  Christian  Herald  makes  liberal  use  of  the  best  news  photos  from  all  sources.  Drawings  by  artists, 
of  proven  skill  illustrate  our  stories.  More  than  1 ,000  fine  pictures  appear  in  fifty-two  weeks. 

Often  we  print  pages  of  news  photos  in  the  beautiful  brown  or  green  rotogravure,  the  most  faithful  process 
of  reproduction  yet  developed. 

Our  covers  combine  the  work  of  artists  of  standing,  and  of  artist  photographers,  which  are  reproduced  in 
colors. 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES 

Week  by  week  we  gather  articles  by  leaders  of  the  world’s  activities  on  questions  in  the  public  mind.  We 
seek  always  the  one  person  best  qualified  to  speak  and  we  interview  those  who  have  not  time  to  write.  Each 
crisis,  each  movement  produces  new  leaders,  you  will  meet  them  in  The  Christian  Herald.  You  may  expect 
articles  by  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark,  by  Secretary  Lane,  by  Wm.  J.  Bryan,  by  John  Wanamaker,  Walt.  Mason, 
Jane  Addams.  Helen  Taft,  Orison  Swett  Marden,  Edwin  Markham,  Edward  E.  Rose,  George  W.  Perkins,  by 
Senators  and  Governors  and  labor  leaders.  There  will  be  articles  about: 

The  Results  of  Prohibition 
The  Christian  Spirit  in  Industry 
The  Church  in  the  Home 

The  Things  Most  Needed  in  the  Development  of 
American  Life 

How  to  Keep  Young  People  Active  in  the  Church 

The  Christian  Herald  Pulpit 

There  is  no  greater  preacher  today  than  Dr.  J.  H.  Jowett.  His  sermons  are  eagerly  read  wherever  English  is  spoken.  There  is  a 
sermon  by  Dr.  Jowett  once  a  month— the  other  issues  bring  you  forty  sermons  by  the  leading  ministers  of  the  English-speaking  world. 

Annual  Subscription  Rate  -  -  $3.00  Special  Two-Year  Rate  -  -  -  $5.00 

Special  Introductory  Rate  to  New  Subscribers  only,  Seventeen  Weeks  for  $1.00 

Address  THE  CHRISTIAN  HERALD,  767  Bible  House,  New  York 


The  Mexican  Problem 
Problems  and  Triumphs  in  Education 
Americanization  plus  Christianization 
The  Widened  Field  of  the  Church. — Bolshevism  and  its 
Solution 
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It  has  taken  35  years 

of  hard  work  to  develop 
the  organization  making 
National  Cash  Registers 


STARTING  with  two  employees  in  one  littl 
room,  The  National  Cash  Register  Compan 
now  has  a  making  organization  of  over  7,00 
people  working  in  2  1  big  buildings. 

It  has  taken  3  5  years  to  develop  this  tremendor 
organization. 

Many  obstacles  had  to  be  overcome  in  thos 
years.  Money,  time,  and  energy  were  throw 
into  the  enterprise  by  large-visioned  men  wh 
believed  that  cash  registers  were  a  necessity  i 
stores  of  all  kinds. 


Slowly,  but  surely  the  business  grew.  Building  aft 
building  sprang  up  to  house  the  expanding  organizatio 

The  National  Cash  Register  factory  of  today  is  the  resu 
It  is  built  on  a  foundation  of  faith  in  the  cash  register  as 
business  necessity.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  making  of  a  labc 
saving  machine  that  helps  merchants,  clerks,  and  customer 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Offices  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  world 


,4  Startling  Memory  Feat 
That tyou  (BanDo 

How  /  learned  the  secret  in  one 
evening.  It  has  helped  me  every  day 


VHEN  my  old  friend  f-  aulkner  invited  me  to 
a  dinner  party  at  his  house.  1  little  thought 
it  would  be  the  direct  means  of  getting  me 
1 4-hundred-and-fifty  per  cent,  increase  in  salary, 
if  'it  was.  and  here  is  the  way  it  all  came  about. 

jward  the  close  of  the  evening  things  began  to 
dri  a  bit,  as  they  often  do  at  parties.  Finally 
sol;  one  suggested  the  old  idea  of  having  everyone 
dc  l  "stunt."  Some  sang,  others  forced  weird 
>o  ds  out  of  the  piano,  recited,  told  stories,  and 


ion. 


nen  it  came  to  Macdonald's  turn.  He  was  a 
iit  sort  of  chap,  with  an  air  about  him  that  re- 
7i  Jed  one  of  the  old  saying  that  "still  waters 
i  Jeep."  He  said  he  had  a  simple  "stunt'  which 
it  oped  we  would  like.  He  selected  me  to  assist 
li  First  he  asked  to  be  blindfolded  securely  to 
7r  e  there  was  no  trickery  in  it.  Those  present 

*  ;  to  call  out  twenty-five  numbers  of  three  figures 
ta  ,  such  as  161,249,  and  so  on.  He  asked  me  to 
w  e  down  the  numbers  as  they  were  called. 

nis  was  done.  Macdonald  then  astounded  every- 
irby  repeating  the  entire  list  of  twenty -five  num- 

*  backwards  and  forwards.  Then  he  asked 
f>(  le  to  request  numbers  by  positions,  such  as  the 
tilth  number  called,  the  fourth  number,  and  so  on. 
Ir  intly  he  repeated  back  the  exact  number  in  the 

*  ion  called.  He  did  this  with  the  entire  list — 
)i  and  over  again,  without  making  a  single  mis- 


len  Macdonald  asked  that  a  deck  of  cards  be 
>h  fed  and  called  out  to  him  in  their  order.  This 
v  done.  Still  blindfolded,  he  instantly  named  the 
a  s  in  their  order  backwards  and  forwards.  And 
f  to  further  amaze  us.  he  gave  us  the  number  of 
card  counting  from  the  top,  or  the  card  for  any 
9i  ber. 

ou  may  well  imagine  our  amazement  at  Mac- 
3<  dd  s  remarkable  feat.  You  naturally  expect  to 
*  i  thing  of  this  sort  on  the  stage,  and  even  then 
'■<  look  upon  it  as  a  trick.  But  to  see  it  done  by  an 
!'  yday  business  man,  in  plain  view  of  everyone, 
“•  ifolded  and  under  conditions  which  make  trick- 
er  impossible,  is  astonishing,  to  say  the  least. 


to  which  anyone  could  easily  learn 
in  one  evening.  Then  he  told  me 
that  the  reason  most  people  have 
bad  memories  is  because  they 
leave  memory  development  to 
chance.  Anyone  could  do  what  he 
had  done,  and  develop  a  good 
memory,  he  said,  by  following  a 
few  simple  rules.  And  then  he 
told  me  exactly  how  to  do  it.  At 
the  time  I  little  thought  that 
evening  would  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  most  eventful  in  my  life,  but 
such  it  proved  to  be. 

What  Macdonald  told  me  I  took 
to  heart.  In  one  evening  I  made 
remarkable  strides  toward  improv¬ 
ing  my  memory  and  it  was  but  a 
question  of  days  before  I  learned 
to  do  exactly  what  he  had  done. 
At  first  1  amused  myself  with  my 
new-found  ability  by  amazing  peo¬ 
ple  at  parties.  My  "memory 
feat.”  as  my  friends  called  it 
surely  made  a  hit.  Everyone  was 
talking  about  it,  and  1  was  show¬ 
ered  with  invitations  for  all  sorts 
of  affairs.  If  anyone  were  to  ask  me  how  quickly  to 
develop  social  popularity,  I  would  tell  him  to  learn 
my  memory  "feat  — but  that  is  apart  from  what 
I  want  to  tell  you. 

The  most  gratifying  thing  about  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  my  memory  was  the  remarkable  way  it 
helped  me  in  business.  Much  to  my  surprise  I 
discovered  that  my  memory  training  had  literally 
put  a  razor  edge  on  my  brain.  My  brain  had 
become  clearer,  quicker,  keener.  I  felt  that  I  was 
fast  acquiring  that  mental  grasp  and  alertness  I 
had  so  often  admired  in  men  who  were  spoken  of  as 
“wonders”  and  "geniuses. 

The  next  thing  I  noticed  was  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  my  conversational  powers.  Formerly  my 
talk  was  halting  and  disconnected.  I  never  could 
think  of  things  to  say  until  the  conversation  was 
over.  And  then,  when  it  was  too  late,  I  would  al¬ 
ways  think  of  apt  and  striking  things  I  might  have 
said.”  But  now  I  can  think  like  a  flash.  When  I  am 
talking  I  never  have  to  hesitate  for  the  right  word, 
the  right  expression  or  the  right  thing  to  say.  It 
seems  that  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  start  to  talk  and 
instantly  I  find  myself  saying  the  very  thing  I  want 
to  say  to  make  the  greatest  impression  on  people. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  my  new-found  ability  to 
remember  things  and  to  say  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time  attracted  the  attention  of  our  president. 
He  got  in  the  habit  of  calling  me  in  whenever  he 
wanted  facts  about  the  business.  As  he  expressed 
himself  to  me.  "You  can  always  tell  me  instantly 
what  I  want  to  know,  while  the  other  fellows  annoy 
me  by  dodging  out  of  the  office  and  saying  I  11  look 
it  up.’  ” 


c 


M  THE  way  home  that  night  I  asked  Mac¬ 
donald  how  it  was  done.  He  said  there  was 
re  y  nothing  to  it — simply  a  memory  feat,  the  key 


1  FOUND  that  my  ability  to  remember  helped  me 
wonderfully  in  dealing  with  other  people,  particu¬ 
larly  in  committee  meetings.  When  a  discussion 
opens  up  the  man  who  can  back  up  his  statements 
quickly  with  a  string  of  definite  facts  and  figures 
usually  dominates  the  others.  Time  and  time  again 
1  have  won  people  to  my  way  of  thinking  simply  be¬ 
cause  I  could  instantly  recall  facts  and  figures. 
While  I’m  proud  of  my  triumphs  in  this  respect,  I 
often  feel  sorry  for  the  ill-at-ease  look  of  the  other 
men  who  cannot  recall  facts  instantly.  It  seems 
as  though  I  never  forget  anything.  Every  fact  1 


now  put  in  my  mind  is  as  clear  and  as  easy  to  recall 
instantly  as  though  it  were  written  before  me  in 
plain  black  and  white. 

We  all  hear  a  lot  about  the  importance  of  sound 
judgment.  People  who  ought  to  know  say  that  a 
man  cannot  begin  to  exercise  sound  judgment  until 
he  is  forty  to  fifty  years  cf  age.  But  I  have  dis¬ 
proved  all  that.  I  have  found  that  sound  judgment 
is  nothing  more  than  the  ability  to  weigh  and  judge 
facts  in  their  relation  to  each  other.  Memory  is  the 
basis  of  sound  judgment.  I  am  only  thirty-two  but 
many  times  I  have  been  complimented  on  having 
the  judgment  of  a  man  of  forty-five.  I  take  no 
personal  credit  for  this — it  is  all  due  to  the  way  I 
trained  my  memory. 

a|=  =jc  =Jc  ak  =*= 

THESE  are  onlv  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  ways  I  have 
profited  by  my  trained  memory.  No  longer  do  I  suffer 
the  humiliation  of  meeting  men  I  know  and  not  being  able  to 
recall  their  names.  The  moment  I  see  a  man  his  name  flashes 
to  my  mind,  together  with  a  string  of  facts  about  him.  I 
always  liked  to  read  but  usually  forgot  most  of  it.  Now 
I  find  it  easy  to  recall  what  I  have  read.  Another  surprising 
thing  is  that  I  can  now  master  a  subject  in  considerably  less 
time  than  before.  Price  lists,  market  quotations,  data  of  all 
kinds,  I  can  recall  in  detail  almost  at  will.  1  rarely  make  a 
mistake. 

My  vocabulary,  too,  has  increas'd  wonderfully.  Whenever 
I  see  a  striking  word  or  expression,  I  memorize  it  and  use  it 
in  my  dictation  or  conversation.  This  has  put  a  remarkable 
sparkle  and  pulling  power  into  my  conversation  and  business 
letters.  And  the  remarkable  part  of  it  all  is  that  I  can  now 
do  my  day’s  work  quicker  and  with  much  less  effort,  simply 
because  my  mind  works  like  a  flash  and  I  do  not  have  to  keep 
stopping  to  look  things  up. 

All  this  is  extremely  satisfying  to  me,  of  course.  But  the 
best  part  of  it  all  is  that  since  my  memory  power  first  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  our  president,  my  salary  has  steadily 
been  increased.  Today  it  is  many  times  greater  than  it  was 
the  day  Macdonald  got  me  interested  in  improving  my 
memory. 


YY/HAT  Macdonald  told  me  that  eventful  evening  wa3 
W  this:  “Get  the  Roth  Memory  Course."  I  did.  That 
is  how  I  learned  to  do  all  the  remarkable  things  I  have  told 
you  about.  The  publishers  of  the  Roth  Memory  Course— 
The  Independent  Corporation — are  so  confident  that  it  will 
also  show  you  how  to  develop  a  remarkable  memory  that 
they  will  gladly  send  the  Course  to  you  on  approval. 

You  need  not  pay  a  single  penny  until  you  have  examined 
the  Course  and  found  that  it  fully  lives  up  to  all  the  claims 
made  for  it.  Send  no  money.  Merely  mail  the  coupon  or 
write  a  letter,  and  the  complete  Course  will  be  sent  to  you 
instantly,  all  charges  prepaid.  If  after  examination  you  de¬ 
cide  that  you  do  not  want  to  keep  the  Course,  then  return  it 
and  you  will  owe  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  find, 
as  thousands  of  others  have  found,  that  the  Roth  Memory 
Course  will  do  wonders  for  you,  then  merely  send  five  dollars 
in  full  payment. 

You  have  always  wanted  a  good  memory.  Now  you  can 
have  it.  Remember,  you  pay  no  money  until  you  have  proved 
that  the  Course  will  benefit  you.  You  have  everything  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  taking  immediate  action.  So  mail 
the  coupon  NOW  before  this  liberal  offer  is  withdrawn. — Inde¬ 
pendent  Corporation  Dept.,  R-735,  319  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York. 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 


Independent  Corporation 

Publishers  of  The  independent  Weekly 
Dept.  R-735,  319  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 


You  may  send  me  the  Course  or  Courses  checked  below. 
Within  five  days  after  receipt  I  will  either  remail  them 
or  send  you  $5  for  each  in  full  payment. 
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□ 

□ 
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Roth  Memory  Course 
.  y  David  M.  Roth 
How  to  Read  Character  at  Sight 
By  Dr.  K.  M.  H.  Blackford 
Mastery  of  Speech 

By  Frederick  Houk  Law 
Super-Salesmanship  (-S7) 

By  Arthur  Newcomb 
Purinton  Course  in  Personal  Efficiency 
By  Edward  Earle  Purinton 
Ferrin  Home-Account  System  (S3. 50) 
By  Wesley  Ferrin 
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THE  EDITOR  SPEAKS 


IT  IS  some  eight  months  now  since  there  came 
to  you  the  first  issue  of  this  magazine  devoted 
to  its  new  policy  of  picturing  an  aspiring  and 
better  America  in  the  making. 

We  are  beginning  to  wonder  how  much  our 
subscribers  like  the  new  policy  and  wherein  it 
could  be  bettered.  Our  old  Red  Cross  Magazine 
was  universally  regarded  as  a  great  war  magazine. 
It  had  war  contributions  and  pictures  in  wealth 
and  variety  unequalled  by  any  other  publication. 
The  subjects  of  war  and  the  Red  Cross  were  in¬ 
evitably  allied. 

When  peace  came  and  the  Red  Cross  turned  its 
attention  to  American  life  in  work  for  communi¬ 
ties,  for  health,  for  families  and  children  and  schools, 
it  was  evident  that  the  Magazine  should  ally  itself 
with  these  subjects,  and  represent  the  Red  Cross  in 
its  peace  time  alliance  with  all  fine,  aspiring  effort. 
The  last  few  numbers  of  the  Magazine  have  been  a 
partial  exhibit  of  this  alliance  with  practical 
idealism  in  social  and  industrial  life.  What  do 
you  think  of  them? 

Of  one  thing  in  regard  to  them,  we  want  to 
assure  you.  They  have  been  sincere.  Con¬ 
siderations  of  prejudice  or  interest,  of  race  or 
color,  of  labor  or  capital  have  not  weighed  in  their 
make-up.  Are  the  facts  true  and  fair?  Is  the 
idea  constructive,  valuable  and  sincere?  Is  the 
presentation  vivid  and  clear?  These  have  been 
the  sole  tests  applied  to  our  pages. 

'"PHE  article  that  opens  the  Magazine,  for  in- 
•*-  stance,  “I  Discover  My  Government,”  came 
out  of  a  pile  of  pamphlets  on  the  desk.  They  were 
Government  pamphlets.  They  all  look  alike. 
Some  are  dull  in  title  but  on  opening  them  you 
get  at  once  a  wonderful  sense  of  what  the  great 
body  of  little-known  public  servants  in  Washington 
is  doing  for  the  rest  of  us.  They  gave  us  an 
entirely  new  idea  of  what  our  Government  really 
is.  So,  we  got  in  touch  with  William  Harper 
Dean,  who  lives  in  Washington  and  who'  knows 
this  country  as  few  men  know  it.  We  asked  him 


to  tell  us  in  a  series  of  articles  all  the  wonderful 
things  our  Government  is  doing  for  just  us  com¬ 
mon  citizens.  His  first  article  vjll  give  not  only 
the  foreign  born  among  us,  but  ourselves  as  well, 
much  new  information. 

This  is  one  instance.  The  Whiting  Williams 
article  is  another.  Williams  is  an  officer  of  a  great 
steel  company  in  Cleveland.  Last  Spring,  a  bunch 
of  his  letters  came  into  the  office.  All  we  knew 
about  them  was  that  they  were  written  by  a  man 
to  friends  in  Cleveland.  Dated  from  various 
places,  at  various  times,  from  the  boarding  houses 
connected  with  steel  mills  in  the  Pittsburgh  region, 
or  some  rude  place  among  the  coal  mines,  they 
were  the  records  of  the  personal  experience  of  a 
man  who  was  working  as  a  laborer;  applying  for  a 
job;  getting  it;  going  to  a  regular  boarding  house 
where  such  men  lived;  living  with  them,  sleeping 
in  the  same  bed;  taking  his  turn  at  work;  associat¬ 
ing  with  the  workmen  on  their  oum  level,  both  in 
work  and  companionship.  Yet,  he  was  a  college 
graduate  and  an  officer  of  a  great  company. 
The  value  of  his  experiences  in  human  terms 
struck  us  at  once,  of  course.  In  his  present  ar¬ 
ticle,  Mr.  Williams  gives  some  conclusions  of  that 
remarkable  experience. 

A  native  herself  of  her  beloved  Northwest, 
Anne  Shannon  Monroe  knows  the  people  of 
whom  she  writes,  too.  She  knows  the  Motanic  of 
her  story,  personally.  The  comparison  between 
his  achievement  and  that  of  many  of  the  rest  of 
us  common,  everyday  Americans, made  the  story 
seem  worth  printing. 

THE  story  about  Thornton  Burgess  came  out 
■  of  a  lunch  table  talk.  Mr.  Burgess  knows 
the  world  of  nature,  the  world  of  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals.  If  there  is  a  better  citizen  of  a  Better 
America  than  Mr.  Burgess,  we  haven’t  met  him. 
What  is  more,  he  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  obligation 
his  gift  of  making  that  world  real  to  children 
carries  with  it.  Few  ( Continued  on  Page  76.) 
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WEED  TIRE  CHAINS 

Because  they  can’t  afford  to  take  chances 
and  because,  with  Weed  Chains ,  they 
get  greater  mileage  out  of  their  tires . 

It’s  a  business  proposition,  pure  and  simple,  with  taxi¬ 
cab  companies.  They  use  Weed  Chains  for  economy 
and  accident  insurance. 

The  main  incentive  for  the  use  of  Weed  Chains  is  the 
accident-preventing  feature — a  most  important  factor  as 
it  means  the  saving  of  lives  and  property. 


But  further  than  that  it  is  known  from  bitter  and  costly 
experience  that  the  continual,  constant  and  yet  hardly  perceptible  slipping  of  the  rubber 
tire-surface  on  wet  roads  and  pavements — only  the  foot  or  so  of  lost  traction  at  a  time — is 
an  alarming  expense  item — wearing  out  tires  just  the  same  as  if  you  pressed  them  against  a 
rapidly  revolving  grindstone. 

Taxicab  companies  have  learned  from  experience  that  only  by  the  use  of  Weed  Chains  can 
this  continuous  wear  on  tires  be  prevented.  Their  drivers  are  ordered  to  put  on  their 
Weed  Chains  “at  the  first  drop  of  rain”  because  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars 
that  are  thus  actually  saved  every  year  in  tire  service  and  the  elimination  of  skidding 
accidents.  Wouldn’t  it  be  well  for  you  to  learn  wisdom  from  the  fellow  who  really  knows  ? 

Be  as  wise  as  the  taxi  driver  and  always  put  on 
your  Weed  Chains  “at  the  first  drop  of  rain.” 


Weed  Chains  are  also  made  to  meet  the  .demand  for  an  efficient  traction  and  anti-skid  device  for  trucks 
equipped  with  single  and  dual  solid  tires  or  with  the  very  large  pneumatic  tires.  They  are  so  constructed  that 
they  satisfactorily  meet  the  requirements  of  heavy  truck  service  in  mud,  sand  or  snow. 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BRIDGEPORT  X®/ CONNECTICUT 

In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

Largest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

The  Complete  Chain  Line— All  Types,  All  Sizes, All  Finishes — From  Plumbers’  Safety  Chain  to  Ships’Anchor  Chain 
General  Sales  Office:  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City 
District  Sales  Offices:  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Portland,  Ore.,  San  Francisco 
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HE  care  of  even  the  tenderest  skin  can  well 
he  left  entirely  to  Ivory  Soap. 

Ivory’s  velvety  lather  is  so  pure  and  so  mild  that  one  can 
rub  it  in  vigorously  without  the  least  discomfort.  It 
cleanses  thoroughly,  but  gently;  then  rinses  completely 
at  the  first  touch  of  clear  water. 

Ivory  Soap  leaves  no  unsightly  gloss;  no  drawn  feeling 
in  the  skin.  This  is  because  Ivory  is  free  from  excess  oil 
and  alkali.  Its  continued  use  makes  for  that  soft,  whole¬ 
some  clearness  that  is  real  skin  health  and  beauty. 


§  IVORY 
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Have  you  used  the  new 
Ivory  Soap  Flakes  ? 

Let  us  send  you  a  tried  size  package 
free.  We  want  you  to  know  how 
easily  and  safely  these  snowlike, 
flakes  of  Ivory  Soap  launder  silks , 
chiffons,  flannels,  and  all  frail  fab¬ 
rics,  without  rubbing.  They  ’ re  splen¬ 
did,  too,  for  the  shampoo.  To  get 
the  free  trial  package,  with  interest¬ 
ing  booklet  of  directions,  just  send 
your  name  and  address  to  Depart¬ 
ment  35-E,  The  Procter  &  Qamble 
Company,  Cincinnati ,  Ohio. 
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THE  THREE 
COLORS 

By  Theodosia  Garrison 


BLUE  sky  and  lifting  breeze 

And  blossomed  fields  of  May; — 

What  is  it  that  you  look  upon, 

On  this  our  holy  day, 

When  men  come  forth  from  South  and  North, 
Their  debt  of  love  to  pay 
To  those  who  flamed  and  fought  and  died. 
And  dying,  live  for  aye? 

"We  have  seen  a  fair  sight, 

A  solemn  sight  and  new; — 

Three  colors,  side  by  side, 

Where  once  we  saw  but  two; — 

We  have  seen  the  khaki  march 
Deside  the  gray  and  blue!" 

Cities  of  America, 

That  gave  your  sons  to  war, 

Men  as  keen  and  straight  and  clean 
As  the  swords  they  bore ; — 

On  this  day  of  memory 

For  those  who  come  no  more : — 

What  is  it  that  your  streets  have  seen 
That  saw  so  much  before? 

"We  have  seen  a  good  sight; — 

Comrades  on  their  way, 

To  honor  men  of  years  gone  by 
And  men  of  yesterday; — 

We  have  seen  the  khaki  march 
Beside  the  blue  and  gray 

Gentlemen  of  honor, 

Who  knew  these  colors  three — 

You,  who  one  day  wore  them, 

Where’er  your  graves  may  be, 

Within  the  happy  hills  of  home, 

Or  distant  over-sea — 

What  is  it  that  you  mark  to-day, 

In  this  high  unity? 

"The  link  of  youth  and  strength  and  love 
That  makes  the  chain  thrice  true; — 

The  khaki  of  America 
Between  its  gray  and  blue!" 
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Painted  by  Edward  A.  Wilso 


FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE — A  FLAME  OF  SERVICE 

Horn  SMay  12,  1820;  died  August  14,  1910 

A  clear,  Jarseeing  mind,  a  tireless  energy,  a  great  organizer,  a 
heart  burning  ever  with  the  enthusiasm  of  service ;  a  great  leader 
in  an  age  ivhen  women  were  bound  down  by  customs  and  traditions 


Join  Mr.  Dean's  exploring  party  and  see  for  your¬ 
self  what  a  human  and  helpful  government  you  have 


I  DISCOVER  MY 
GOVERNMENT 


IF  one  can  visualize  the  United 
States  to-day  as  a  continent 
gradually  peopled  from  a 
small  band  of  pioneers  strug¬ 
gling  against  every  adversity  in  an 
unknown  land;  if  one  will  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
American  Government  to-day 
represents  the  steady  growth  and 
improvement  of  an  emergency  agree¬ 
ment  among  our  pioneer  forefathers  for 
:he  preservation  of  their  very  existence; 
:hen,  our  Government  will  cease  to  ap- 
3ear  a  giant,  mysterious  machine  which 
is  merely  because  it  is.  Then,  it  will 
-eveal  itself  as  a  very  human,  very 
Dractical  guardian  of  your  best  interests 
md  mine. 

We  have  thought  too  long  of  our 
Government  in  terms  of  ponderous 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  intricate 
liplomatic  technicalities,  inexorable 
aws  against  this  and  that.  We  have 
ommitted  the  great  crime  against  our¬ 
selves  by  visualizing  this  Government 
is  four  or  eight  years  of  rule  by  this 
rarty  or  that. 

Democrats,  Republicans,  Progressives 
md  what  not  may  come  and  go.  We 
nay  honestly  feel  that  this  country  and 
ts  Government  are  doomed  if  this,  or 
hat,  partisan  issue  is  lost  or  triumphs. 
3ut  the  simple,  elementary  fact  remains 
hat,  regardless  of  party  platform,  this 
Government  operates  year  in  and  year 
>ut  with  that  same  integrity  of  purpose 
vhich  characterized  the  crudest  form 
>f  Government  set  up  by  our  fore- 
athers  when  they  organized  among 
hemselves  to  conquer  a  wilderness. 

And,  by  the  same  token,  you  and  I 
nust  hold  fast  to  the  simple  thought 
hat  to-day  we,  too,  are  pioneering; 
hat  our  Government,  in  1920,  is  the 
>asis  of  organization  best  suited  to  our 
leeds  to-day,  while  we  are  blazing 
rails  for  generations  yet  unborn. 

Washington  is  the  headquarters  of 
>ur  Government — Washington  and  not 
iapitol  Hill,  where  laws  are  passed. 
Congressmen  in  the  Capitol  may  tear 
heir  hair  in  frenzied  predictions  of  the 
rash  of  our  government  in  the  event 
>f  certain  legislation  failing  or  succeed- 
ng.  And  many  of  us  so  far  lose  our 
nental  perspective  as  to  think  in  terms 
0  narrow.  When  we  do,  we  lose  sight 
>f  the  fact  that  this  is  an  American 
Congress  and,  therefore,  nothing  so  un- 
Vmerican  as  the  destruction  of  our 
Government  can  ever  be  enacted  by  it. 

hat  we  must  not  forget  is  that  while 
Capitol  Hill  seethes  with  forebodings, 
n  other  parts  of  Washington  thousands 
>f  sincere,  calm  men  and  women, 
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WHAT  UNCLE  SAM  IS  DOING 
FOR  MOTHERS  AND  BABIES 

highly  trained  in  special  lines  of  useful 
work  are  bending  patiently  over  micro¬ 
scopes  to  discover  some  elusive  germ 
which  is  sapping  our  vitality;  others  are 
doggedly  experimenting  to  discover 
new  fuels  for  the  generations  yet  to 
come,  who  will,  we  are  told,  have  no 
more  coal  or  petroleum.  Skilled  minds 
are  perfecting  measures  to  safeguard 
your  health  and  mine;  to  build  cheaper 
and  better  roads  through  our  country 
districts;  to  demonstrate  how  more  food 
can  be  grown  on  an  acre  to  the  best 
advantage  of  producer  and  consumer 
alike. 

WHILE  the  country  breathlessly 
watches  the  bulletins  for  election 
returns,  the  master  chronometers  in  the 
vaults  of  e  Naval  Observatory  at 
Washington  continue  to  tick  standard 
time  for  our  ships  at  sea,  varying  not  a 
fraction  of  a  second;  delicate  instru¬ 
ments  are  measuring  the  standard  yard¬ 
stick  so  that  the  builder  of  the  cottage 
or  the  skyscraper  may  not  err,  so  that 
the  housewife’s  yardstick  in  Seattle  is 
the  housewife’s  yardstick  in  Tampa. 

These  men  and  women  are  those  to 
whom  we  unconsciously  have  com¬ 
mitted  our  practical  welfare.  They 
care  little  or  nothing  about  politics — 
except  when  political  blunders  resulting 
from  blind  partisan  ambition  threaten 
to  restrict  the  progress  of  their  work. 
They  ask  little  more  than  uninterrupted 
opportunity  to  discover  better  ways  of 
raising  children,  baking  bread,  mining 
coal,  forecasting  storms,  charting  seas, 
saving  our  forests,  improving  our  land, 
fighting  disease,  keeping  us  physically 
and  mentally  fit.  They  only  ask  to  be 
free  to  apply  their  training  and  knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  end  of  making  your  life 
and  my  life  a  better,  bigger  thing  than 
the  life  our  forefathers  knew. 

These  men  and  women  are  of  the 
nerve  and  fiber  of  our  Government. 
Their  work  is  its  machinery.  Uncle 
Sam  is  not-  a  towering  colossus  of 
austere  features,  so  weighted  down  with 
the  arms  and  armor  of  law  that  he  is 
something  to  be  feared.  He  is  the 
personality  of  service.  Understand  him 
and  there  is  no  need  to  fear  him,  for 
then  you  will  respect  hi:  .. 


He  will  sound  his  war  trumpet 
to  call  his  armies  together  for  de¬ 
fense.  And  he  will  go  into  the 
little  mountain  cabin  to  see  that 
the  baby  in  the  cradle  is  healthy 
and  strong  and  that  both  mother 
and  child  have  every  chance  to 
develop  their  highest  active  and 
potential  value. 

These  are  the  thoughts  I  had  the 
other  day  when  I  set  out  to  find  our 
Government  Children’s  Bureau.  Right 
in  the  midst  of  tremendous  buildings 
filled  with  men  perfecting  plans  for 
more  powerful  guns  and  explosives  for 
our  Army  and  Navy,  there  is  a  modest 
structure — a  temporary  one  at  that — 
housing  our  Government’s  workers  for 
healthier  and  happier  mothers  and 
babies. 

This  is  not  a  rendezvous  for  theorists 
and  uplifters  maintained  at  Government 
expense.  It  is  a  workshop,  manned  by 
serious,  trained  people  who  have  made 
the  study  of  motherhood  and  child 
hygiene  their  life  work.  And  our 
Government,  which  deals  in  sixteen- 
inch  guns  and  super-explosives,  also 
deals  in  the  tender  science  of  child 
welfare  and  so  has  need  of  a  Children’s 
Bureau. 

Need?  Every  year  r/,000  mothers  are 
dying  in  childbirth,  every  year  250,000 
babies  die  under  one  year  of  age,  from 
causes  most  of  which  are  preventable. 

“The  Children’s  Bureau  studies,” 
our  Government  says,  “have  made  plain 
the  fact  that  for  great  numbers  of 
mothers  skilled  care  and  advice  are  not 
available. 

“In  rural  communities,  the  doctor  is 
often  miles  away  and  the  hospital  care, 
that  is  desirable  when  complications 
arise,  can  be  reached  only  by  a  costly  and 
tedious  journey. 

“The  visiting  nurse,  who  can  teach 
mothers  the  things  that  modern  science 
has  learned  about  the  daily  hygiene  of 
maternity  and  infancy  and  who  can 
detect  the  symptoms  of  trouble  requir¬ 
ing  medical  care,  is  not  yet  on  the 
ground,  except  in  a  few  rare  instance 
where  experimental  work  is  now  under 
way. 

“Maternal  deaths,  and  infant  deaths 
from  maternal  causes,  are  not  decreas¬ 
ing,  because  mothers  do  not  yet  have 
the  skilled  care  and  advice  that  they 
need.” 

And  this  in  the  day  of  wireless 
telegraphy,  trans-Atlantic  flights — in 
this  day,  when  medical  and  surgical 
skill  have  reached  a  miraculous  state  of 
efficiency! 

It  is  plain  enough,  to  any  thinking 
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PICK  THEM  OUT  FOR  YOURSELF 

Here  is  a  collection  of  future  American  citizens  ready 
for  the  melting  pot.  Their  parents  are  of  Italian, 
French,  English,  Swedish,  Irish,  Russian  and  plain 
Anglo-Saxon  extraction.  Can  you  tell  which  is  which? 
So  far  as  Uncle  Sam  is  concerned  he  doesn't  care.  Male 
or  female.  Republican  or  Socialist,  Democrat  or  Pro¬ 
hibitionist,  they  are  all  just  precious  American  babies 
to  him  and  to  his  faithful  servants  in  Washington 


person,  that  this  tragic  loss  of  mothe 
and  babies  is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  scie 
tific  knowledge  having  to  do  with  th< 
care,  but  to  a  wToeful  lack  of  means 
put  this  knowledge  where  it  will  be 
immediate  assistance  to  those  17, ex 
mothers  and  2 50,000  babies. 

Our  Children’s  Bureau  has,  at  i 
fingers’  ends,  enough  scientific  knov 
edge  translated  into  everyday  practic 
advice  to  cut  this  staggering  wasta 
of  American  lives  down  to  a  mere  tra 
of  its  high  percentage,  if  it  could  only 
put  into  the  homes  where  it  is  need 
and  when  it  is  needed.  Since  1912,  t 
Bureau  has  been  making  surveys 
whole  districts,  city  and  rural,  collectii 
all  manner  of  vital  statistics.  It  h 
drawn  on  the  great  research  laboratori 
of  this  country,  on  the  hospital  recor 
and  on  the  clinics.  The  Bureai 
store  of  knowledge  is  tremendous, 
the  extent  allowed  by  its  limited  func 
it  has  gone  into  communities  by  reque 
and,  after  studies  of  local  maternity  ai 
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nfancy  conditions,  has 
nade  recommendations 
or  community  action 
vhich  have  reduced  the 
ieath  rates  in  a  seem- 
ngly  miraculous  man- 
ler. 

But  there  are  severe 
imitations  on  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  Children’s 
Bureau  in  the  lack  of 
awful  authority  and  ma¬ 
ttery  to  reach  every 
nother  and  child  in  this 
:ountry  needing  its  help. 

You  and  I,  let  us  say,  live  in  a  little 
immunity  back  in  the  hills,  where  the 
ioctor  travels  slowly  over  miserable 
oads  and  where  there  are  no  trained 
lurses.  And  we  realize  that  too  many 
of  the  mothers  and  babies  in  these  hills 
ire  dying  and,  perhaps,  that  too  many 
)f  the  mothers  who  survive  childbirth 
md  too  many  of  the  babies  that  live 
ire  sub-normal  in  their  health  and 
ievelopment.  We  -  wonder  what  we 
an  do  about  it,  for  even  the  nearest 
own  has  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of 
.  isiting  nurses,  baby  clinics  or  maternity 
aospitals. 

W  e  are  more  than  apt  to  hear  directly 
)r  indirectly  about  the  Children’s 
Bureau  with  headquarters  in  Washing- 
on.  W’e  have  a  vague  sort  of  idea  what 
t  is  all  about,  but  some  of  us  will  write 
o  it,  groping  for  help.  We  feel  that 
his  worthy  institution  of  maternity  and 
:hild-rearing  must,  somehow,  be 
standardized  in  its  hygiene.  So  some¬ 
body  will  write  to  the  Bureau,  stating 


the  case  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  asking 
what  can  be  done 
about  it. 

If  the  Bureau  has 
the  funds,  it  will 
send  a  woman 
agent  —  a  trained 
intellect — to  us.  If 
it  has  not  the  funds, 
we  still  will  get  all 
the  information  and 
advice  we  need  to 
plan  community  ac¬ 
tion  for  community 
betterment  along 
the  most  practical 
lines.  The  Bureau 
welcomes  these  ap¬ 
peals  and  never  yet 
has  slighted  one. 

Last  year,  it  re¬ 
ceived  nearly  95,000 
such  letters  from 
communities  and  in- 
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Here  is  the  Child  Welfare  Special  parked  in  a  grove  where  mothers 
can  bring  their  babies  to  have  them  examined  by  the  doctor  and  nurse 


dividuals  asking  for  advice  and  help. 
Every  appeal  was  answered  to  the  ut¬ 
most  of  the  Bureau’s  ability  as  con¬ 
trolled  by  available  funds  and  legal 
authority.  And  last  year  it  sent  out 
more  than  3,000,000  pamphlets  which 
were  asked  for  by  mothers  and  fathers 
and  public-spirited  citizens  with  the 
welfare  of  their  communities  at  heart. 
There  are  complete  bulletins  on  milk  as 
a  food  for  children;  on  prenatal  care  of 
children;  on  infant  care;  on  child  care; 
on  the  care  of  expectant  mothers.  They 
are  explicit,  easy  to  read  and  under¬ 
stand  and  scientifically  sound. 

Well  and  good,  but,  even  to-day,  tens 
of  thousands  of  mothers  know  nothing 
about  the  Children’s  Bureau.  They 
never  have  imagined  that  their  ponder¬ 
ous  government  could  stop  to  bother 
itself  about  the  welfare  of  an  individual 
mother  or  her  tiny  baby.  And  when 
they  discover  that  their  government  is 
vitally  concerned  with  individual  cases, 
their  astonishment  is  pronounced. 

KTOT  long  ago,  the  Bureau  received 

^  several  letters  from  a  mountain 
section  which  called  attention  to  the 
tragic  lot  of  mothers  living  there  who 
'  were  isolated  from  medical  attention 
and  who  never  had  been  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  prenatal  care  or  child 
hygiene. 

“I  should  like  all  the  publications  on 
the  care  of  myself  and  upon  the  care  of 
a  baby,”  wrote  one  of  these  women. 
“I  live  65  miles  from  a  doctor.  When 
my  two  babies  were  born,  I  was  very 
ill  each  time.  I  am  so  worried  now  and 
afraid.” 

The  Bureau  sent  one  of  its  women 
agents  into  this  district.  She  went 
from  home  to  home.  She  put  into  the 


hands  of  as  many  mothers  as  possible 
all  the  necessary  information  and  the 
advice  which  had  so  long  been  denied 
them.  That  was  the  best  she  could  do. 
And  here  is  a  letter  which  came  to  the 
Bureau  concerning  the  agent’s  visit. 

“I  am  sure  the  agent's  coming  has 
opened  up  chances  for  many  things 
out  here.  It  seems  strange  that  con¬ 
ditions  that  are  needless  can  be  endured 
year  after  year  as  they  have  been  out 
here. 

“The  mothers  and  fathers  seem  to  be 
as  though  they  had  awakened  from  some 
sort  of  stupor.  One  neighbor’s  wife, 
who  has  a  little  ten-day-old  baby,  said 
to  me:  ‘Why  hasn’t  this  been  thought 
of  before?’  In  fact,  several  have  asked 
the  same  thing,  ‘Why  were  we  mothers 
left  out  here  so  long?’ 

“The  agent  seemed  like  a  real  friend 
and  she  was,  therefore,  able  to  get  those 
inside  facts  which  few  of  the  mountain 
mothers  give  to  anyone,  even  their 
own  neighbors.” 

Now  then,  if  this  had  been  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  you  and  I  were  living 
and  if,  for  the  first  time,  we  had  ex¬ 
perienced  this  helpful  contact  with  our 
Government  through  its  Children’s 
Bureau,  we  would  have  wondered,  as 
did  that  mother,  why  we  had  been  left  in 
the  dark  so  long,  but  from  the  informa¬ 
tion  imparted  to  us  by  that  agent,  we 
would  have  been  able  to  take  the  first 
practical  steps  in  the  direction  of  reduc¬ 
ing  the  mortality  rate  among  the 
mothers  and  babies. 

’"T''HE  agent  cannot  remain  with  us; 
-*■  she  shows  the  way  and  then  leaves 
the  matter  in  our  hands.  She  tells  us 
that  we  must  safeguard  our  supplies  of 
milk  and  drinking  water  against  con¬ 


tagion,  that  we  should  register  ou 
babies,  weigh  them  regularly,  feed  then 
properly  as  the  demands  of  their  littl 
bodies  and  minds  increase.  She  teli 
us,  we  should  try  to  get  our  town  t 
inaugurate  a  baby  clinic,  a  system  c 
visiting  nurses,  and  that  we  ought  t 
have  a  maternity  hospital. 

We  will  do  the  best  we  can  but  pet 
haps  we  shall  not  be  able  to  have  th 
baby  clinic,  the  visiting  nurses,  and  th 
hospital.  Perhaps  our  town  can’t  a 
ford  these  aids  without  increasin 
taxation  to  the  point  where  the  actio 
would  be  strenuously  opposed.  Pe 
haps,  our  people  are  still  too  little  cor 
cerned  about  standardized  communi? 
safeguards  to  become  enthusiastic  ovt 
the  idea. 

That  is  where  the  Children’s  Burea 
finds  itself  year  after  year;  it  can  go  ju 
so  far  and  no  farther.  It  has  neithi 
the  funds  nor  the  authority  to  ii 
augurate  these  follow-up  measure 
even  if  it  were  a  physical  possibility  : 
do  so.  The  lack  of  community  c< 
operation  with  the  Bureau  is  real! 
delaying  the  attainment  of  the  Bureau 
greatest  usefulness. 

ALTHOUGH  it  cannot  overstep  i 
legal  limitations,  the  Bureau  cs 
awaken  in  people  a  sense  of  their  mor 
obligation  to  the  nation’s  motLers  ar 
babies.  It  has  done  so.  It  has  ma< 
the  nation  understand  that  mothers, 
the  isolation  of  their  mountain  home 
should  not  be  denied  the  skill  ar 
teachings  which  will  enable  them 
preserve  their  vitality  through  t. 
trying  period  of  maternity  and  to  brii 
healthy  babies  into  the  world.  It  h 
made  America  realize  that  children 
the  factories — even  though  the  Suprer 
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Court  has  ruled  that  the  Child  Labor 
Law  is  unconstitutional! — must  have 
every  opportunity  to  develop  healthy 
minds  and  bodies. 

And  now,  with  the  public  realizing 
its  obligation  to  the  mothers  and 
babies  in  America,  the  Bureau  has  put 
this  fact  squarely  up  to  the  nation: 
There  must  be  joint  action  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  individual 
States  to  materialize  the  plans  which  the 
Bureau  has  so  long  advocated  and  which 
only  in  a  few  cases  have  been  initiated 
by  community,  county  or  State.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  Bureau  is  ready  now  to 
offer  a  complete  program  for  joint  work 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  in  behalf  of  mothers  and  their 
children.  It  is  ready  to  exhibit  the 
crying  need  of  this  joint  action  in  the 
light  of  this  country’s  long  neglect  of  it. 
•  In  eight  rural  areas  in  six  States,  the 
Children’s  Bureau  gathered  detailed 
information  about  the  mothers  of 
nearly  3,000  babies.  Only  five  cases 
received  prenatal  care  approaching  the 
minimum  standards  of  “adequate”  care, 
and  80  per  cent  of  the  cases  were 
reported  as  having  had  no  prenatal  care 
whatever! 

■V^ES,  there  are  standards  for  care  of 
-*■  mothers  and  babies.  Last  year,  the 
Children’s  Bureau  held  long  conferences 
attended  by  representatives  of  foreign 
governments.  They  all  agreed  on  cer¬ 
tain  minimum  standards  of  maternity 
and  infant  care.  These  standards  are 
tremendously  important,  and,  likewise, 
very  interesting.  You  can  get  them 
printed  in  full  by 
writing  to  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau  at 
Washington.  They 
include  all  the  stand¬ 
ards  for  children  en¬ 
tering  employment — 
age  minimum,  educa¬ 
tional  minimum,  phy¬ 
sical  minimum,  hours 
of  employment,  mini¬ 
mum  wage,  place¬ 
ment  and  employ¬ 
ment  supervision. 

They  include  mini¬ 
mum  standards  for 
public  protection  of 
the  health  of  mothers, 
infants  and  pre-school 
children,  school  chil¬ 
dren,  adolescent  chil¬ 
dren,  and  many  other 
classes. 

What  do  they  all 
mean?  Just  this. 

That  the  best  minds 
in  this  country,  and 
;n  other  countries, 
ire  thoroughly  agreed 
imong  themselves 
hat  the  protection  of 
he  child  must  begin 
with  the  protection 
pf  the  mother;  that 
are  during  preg- 
rancy  and  confine¬ 
ment,  and  instruc- 
ion  in  the  hygiene  of 
maternity,  infancy 
ind  childhood,  must 


be  made  available  for  all  mothers 
through  such  agencies  as  prenatal 
clinics,  maternity  hospitals,  maternity 
care  in  the  home,  children’s  health 
centers,  and  a  system  of  public  health 
nursing  adequate  to  reach  every  mother 
and  child! 

We  have  come  face  to  face  with  a 
momentous  American  problem  as  the 
curtain  has  been  drawn  aside  by  the 
Children’s  Bureau.  It  is  not  a  local  or 
sectional  problem,  the  Bureau  insists, 
but  a  national  one. 

THE  practical  solution  of  it  lies  with 
the  American  people.  That  solu¬ 
tion  must  be  national  legislative  action 
authorizing  and  aiding  co-operative 
work  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government.  It  means  that 
we  must  have,  from  our  Congress,  the 
legislation  which  at  last  will  enable 
the  Children’s  Bureau  to  render  the 
greatest  amount  of  service  to  the 
greatest  number  of  mothers  and  babies 
and  thus  to  every  one  in  America! 

Parallel  cases  have  come  up  in  other 
lines  of  Government  work.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  for  years  and  years  our  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  spent  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  experimenting  and 
acquiring  information  worth  billions  of 
dollars  to  the  American  farmer.  So 
did  the  various  State  experiment  sta¬ 
tions.  But,  unless  the  farmer  happened 
to  stumble  across  this  information,  it 
seldom  reached  him.  There  was  no 
machinery  for  delivering  the  vast 
store  of  practical  knowledge  to  his  farm. 
The  Lever  Extension  Act  remedied 


this  paradoxical  situation.  It  appro¬ 
priated  Federal  funds,  dollar  for  dollar 
with  funds  appropriated  by  the  States, 
to  create  the  machinery  for  delivering 
to  the  farmer  what  the  Federal  and 
State  investigators  had  learned  from 
careful  experimentation. 

Now,  practically  every  county  in  the 
United  States  has  a  county  agricultural 
agent  who  visits  the  farmers,  advises 
them  and  makes  instantly  available  any 
and  all  information  they  need  which  has 
been  stored  for  their  benefit  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  elsewhere.  The  same 
machinery  provides  home  demonstra¬ 
tion  agents  who  visit  the  farmers’ 
wives  in  their  homes  to  demonstrate  the 
last  word  in  home  economics. 

THE  same  principle  must  be  applied 
to  solving  the  problem  of  maternal 
and  child  welfare.  When  the  American 
Red  Cross  threw  its  strength  into  the 
fight  to  save  the  mothers  and  children 
of  France,  while  that  country’s  entire 
resources  were  committed  to  resisting 
the  might  of  Germany’s  armed  aggres¬ 
sion,  the  Red  Cross  workers  declared 
they  would  not  be  satisfied  until  they 
had  visited  every  baby  born  in  France 
during  the  period  of  Red  Cross  activity 
there. 

The  Children’s  Bureau’s  dream  of 
utmost  service  will  be  realized  when  it 
is  able,  through  combined  Federal  and 
State  strength,  to  know  that  every 
American  mother  and  every  American 
baby  and  child  is  receiving  the  health 
protection  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

It  is  coming!  As  I  write,  there  is  in 
Congress  a  Bill  pro¬ 
viding  Federal  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the 
States  that  will  un¬ 
dertake  public  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  mothers  and 
children. 

Each  State  that 
agrees  to  this  co-op- 
•erative  program  will 
receive,  by  the  terms 
of  the  Bill,  $2 ,000,000 
the  first  year,  the 
amount  to  be  grad¬ 
ually  increased  until 
the  sum  appropriated 
for  each  State  will  be 
$4,000,000  annually. 
As  in  the  case  of  the 
Lever  Extension  Act, 
this  Bill  requires  that 
the  States  shall  make 
appropriations  equal 
to  those  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  It 
also  provides  that,  in 
the  case  of  States  fail¬ 
ing  to  make  such 
guarantees,  an  an¬ 
nual  appropriation  of 
(Coni,  on  page  70) 


Weighing  the  baby  regu¬ 
larly  is  a  necessity  in  the 
best  of  families.  In  this 
case,  the  iceman's  scales 
were  brought  into  play 
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A  FLAME  OF  SERVICE 
A  DYNAMO  OF  ENERGY 


By  Dorothy  S.  Phillips 


In  the  Mall  in  London  her  monu¬ 
ment  stands,  reminding  the  passerby 
of  one  of  the  world's  finest  women 


T  must  be  done,” 

Florence  Night¬ 
ingale  once  said 
to  a  doctor,  who 
questioned  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  one  of  her  orders.  She  said  it 
quietly  but  there  was  a  force  behind  the 
soft  tones.  For  Florence  Nightingale, 


A  VIVID  personal  sketch 
**  apropos  of  the  centenary 
of  Florence  Nightingale's  birth 


the  terrible  shortcon 
ings  of  a  blunderir 
world.  But,  more  tha 
that,  she  had  a  bra 
that  saw  the  way  ou 
Even  when  she  was  a  young  girl,  befo 
she  went  to  the  Crimea,  she  was  remar 
able  for  her  keen  analysis  of  the  questio; 


there  were  no  impossibilities,  ho  of  the  day,  and  ability  to  probe  into  ti 

deep  problems  of  philosophy  and  re 
gion.  Many  reformers  there  are,  i, 
flamed  with  a  desire  to  right  the  wron 
who  somehow  cannot  work  out  th> 
dreams  into  actual  life.  Florence  Nigl 
ingale  was  not  one  of  them. 

The  foundation  of  her  character  w 
energy,  indomitable  tireless  energy,  h; 
nessed  to  a  strong,  clear,  farseeing  mir 
Above  all  things,  she  was  a  worker- 


“can’ts.”  When  she  said,  “It  must  be 
done,”  it  was  done! 

Legend,  influenced  perhaps  by  her 
musical  sounding  name,  has  pictured  her 
as  a  sweet,  self-sacrificing,  lovely  woman, 
who  gave  up  her  life  to  nursing  but  fact 
has  given  her  qualities  of  a  higher  worth 
in  a  practical,  workaday  world.  True, 
she  had  a  passion  for  humanity  and  a 
heart  that  was  alive  to  suffering,  alive  to 
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worker  and  a  fighter.  She  fought 
irejudice,  incompetence,  red  tape; 
ihe  fought  people,  she  fought  worn- 
jut  ideas.  If  she  had  not  had  this 
iriving  power,  she  never  could  have 
wrought  order  out  of  chaos  in  the 
trmy  hospital  of  the  Crimea;  she 
lever  could  have  reformed  the  Eng- 
ish  Army  Medical  Department  or, 
n  her  training  school  at  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  laid  the  foundation  of 
nodern  nursing. 

And  we  must  remember  that 
Florence  Nightingale  lived  in  the 
niddle  of  the  last  century,  in  an 
ige  when  girls  did  not  “do  things,” 
vhen  the  daughter  of  a  well-to-do 
amily,  as  hers  was,  did  not  even 
dream  of  a  career,  but  placidly 
ollowed  the  dictates  of  her  family, 
intil  she  placidly  settled  down  and 
lad  a  family  of  her  own.  In  the 
;ossip  of  the  neighbors,  Florence 
Nightingale  was  “queer.”  She 
ould  not  content  herself  with  trips 
ibroad,  with  London  society,  even 
vith  a  brilliant  match.  In  her 
leart  was  the  call  to  serve,  and  in 
ier  mind  was  the  vision  of  a  group 
if  women,  not  bound  by  religious  vows, 
ike  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  but  bound  by 
he  desire  for  service,  the  desire  to 
elieve  suffering,  a  group  of  nurses, 
rained  to  nurse.  There  were  no 
rained  nurses  back  in  the  40’s.  For 
he  most  part,  the  nurses  of  that  day 
ivere  ignorant,  careless  women,  of  un- 
avory  reputation,  who  were  generally 
ooked  down  upon  by  society. 

Naturally,  her  family  thrust  aside 
rith  astonishmc  •.  and  dismay  her 
idiculous  scheme  of  going  to  Salisbury 
lospital  as  a  nurse.  Still  she  clung  to 
ier  vision  and  her  purpose.  Driven  on 
iy  the  unconquerable  spirit  within  her, 
he  studied  in  secret;  visited  schools  and 
rorkhouses  and  hospitals  in  London  and 
furope;  and  even  managed  to  spend  a 
ew  months  at  a  nursing  institution 
broad,  until,  at  last,  she  broke  away 
rom  her  home  and  tradition,  and 
iecame  superintendent  of  a  nursing 
lome. 

A  year  later,  when  the  Crimean  War 
iroke  out,  she  secured  an  appointment 
hrough  Sidney  Herbert,  a  friend  and 
dmirer  of  hers,  who  was  in  the  Cabinet, 
nd  went  with  thirty-eight  other 
urses  to  the  army  hospital  at  Scutari, 
he  revolutionizing  of  that  hospital 
rom  an  insanitary,  horrible  breeding 
lace  of  disease  and  death,  into  a  com- 
aratively  clean,  well-kept  institution, 
a  which  sick  and  wounded  human 
eings  could  live  and  recover,  was  a 
reat  achievement,  the  more  remark- 
ble  when  one  remembers  that  it  was 
ut  one  incident — albeit  a  spectacular 
ne — in  a  life  of  tremendous  action  and 
ccomplishment. 

fN  the  hospital  at  Scutari,  Florence 
Nightingale  fought  a  big  battle  for 
umanity.  Her  enemies  were  the  old, 
Id  ones — some  of  which  are  still  ram- 
ant  to-day  as,  for  instance,  ignorance, 
eglect,  officialdom  and  incompetence. 
Moreover,  she  had  to  combat  the  con- 
inual  prejudice  of  army  officers,  who 
ould  see  no  good  in  having  a  woman 


In  Westminster  Abbey,  that  resting  place 
of  England's  greatness,  the  memory  of 
Florence  Nightingale  endures  in  bronze 

around,  and  accused  her  of  “spoiling 
the  brutes.”  The  conditions  of  the 
hospital  were  unthinkable.  There  were 
no  towels,  no  bandages,  no  clean 
sheets,  no  clean  clothes,  no  soap, 
nothing  but  filth,  bad  air,  and  death. 
Miss  Nightingale  had  been  told  that 
nothing  was  needed  but,  with  her  far- 
seeing  eyes,  she  had  bought  with  her 
own  money  and  brought  along  with  her 
a  quantity  of  supplies.  These  were 
worth  their  weight  in  gold  to  her  in  the 
Crimea.  When  she  arrived  at  Scutari 
and  saw  the  intolerable  condition  of 
the  place,  she  set  to  work.  Night  and 
day  she  labored.  She  set  the  wheels 
in  motion  for  the  delivery  of  stores; 
when  a  consignment  of  army  shirts 
failed  of  delivery  because  of  some 
regulation,  she  threw  aside  red  tape 
and  had  them  unpacked  herself.  She 
attacked  the  system — that  terrible 
system  behind  which  inefficiency  was 
hiding.  She  established  a  laundry; 
she  provided  for  better  food;  and,  when 
the  authorities  were  notified  of  the 
pending  arrival  of  more  wounded  men 
she  built  an  addition  to  the  hospital. 
Besides  all  this,  she  nursed  the  soldiers. 
She  wrote  letters  for  them  to  their 
homes  and  families;  she  furnished 
reading  and  recreation  rooms  for  them; 
she  started  classes  and  lectures.  And 
she  even  became  their  banker,  sending 
home  money  for  them. 

A  human  dynamo  was  she,  this  plain, 
rather  gentle  looking,  aristocratic,  little 
lady! 

REST  was  unknown  to  her.  No  matter 
how  worn-out  she  was,  how  ill — she 
had  to  take  to  her  bed  for  months 
after  she  returned  from  the  Crimea — 
she  worked  on.  When  the  war  was 
over,  she  worked  all  the  harder.  Before 
her  eyes  was  the  picture  of  that  hos¬ 
pital  and  her  goal  was  the  complete 
reorganization  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department,  so  that  those  terrible 
conditions  could  never  be  repeated. 
Here  she  entered  the  realm  of  politics 


and  intrigue.  But  she  had  many 
allies.  Her  devoted  co-worker, 
Sidney  Herbert,  was  in  the  Cabinet. 
But  perhaps  her  greatest  ally  was 
her  own  unconquerable  spirit.  She 
just  would  not  be  defeated,  that 
was  all;  and  before  her  personality 
and  her  keen  mind,  ministers 
bowed. 

Her  agitation  for  reforms  started 
with  the  appointment  of  a  Royal 
Commission  to  investigate  the 
health  of  the  Army.  Today,  Miss 
Nightingale  herself'  would  have 
served  on  that  Commission,  but 
in  those  days  such  a  radical  de¬ 
parture  from  custom  would  have 
been  unknown.  But  though  not 
in  person,  she  was  there  in  fact, 
spirit  and  power.  Tooth  and  nail, 
she  and  her  loyal  followers  fought 
for  reform.  She  knew  what  the 
army  hospitals  were  like,  and  she 
knew,  in  practical  detail,  what  re¬ 
forms  and  innovations  should  be 
instituted.  And,  besides  having 
knowledge,  she  had  a  great  reputa¬ 
tion.  Her  service  to  the  men  of 
her  country  in  the  Crimea  had 
placed  her  high  in  the  popular  heart.  ^ 

SO  she  triumphed.  The  suggestions 
of  the  Commission,  which  were  in 
reality  her  plans,  were  put  into  effect. 
Under  her  influence  and  due  to  her 
perseverance,  the  army  hospitals  and 
barracks  were  revolutionized,  and  the 
old  System,  which  she  had  fought  in 
the  Crimea,  was  rooted  out,  and  new 
and  better  methods  reigned  in  its 
stead. 

And  all  the  while  she  was  instilling 
into  the  Army  Medical  Department, 
the  new  and  modern  idea  that  to  keep 
a  soldier  well  is  just  as  important  as 
to  cure  him  when  he’s  ill.  These 
reforms  of  hers  bore  quick  fruit,  for 
from  1854,  the  year  when  the  Crimean 
War  began,  to  1861,  the  army  death 
rate  was  cut  in  half. 

All  this  had  its  effect  on  the  nursing 
of  the  day. 

She  organized  a  health  crusade  in 
Buckinghamshire,  which  sounds  very 
much  like  our  health  crusades  of  to¬ 
day.  Teachers  went  from  cottage  to 
cottage,  giving  practical  advice  about 
ventilation — Florence  Nightingale  was 
a  fresh  air  fiend — and  disinfectants  and 
cleanliness.  In  i860,  she  founded  her 
School  for  Nurses,  that  institution 
which  was  to  turn  out  the  trained 
nurses  of  which  she  had  dreamt  in 
her  youth. 

“Such  a  head!”  said  Queen  Victoria. 
“I  wish  we  had  her  at  the  War  Office.” 

Such  a  head!  Yes!  And  behind 
it  such  a  tremendous  will  power, 
forgetful  of  self,  forgetful  of  tradition, 
driving  on,  on,  on,  towards  the  de¬ 
sired  goal.  What  matter  if  it  drove 
her  to  her  death?  It  is  only  through 
work  that  things  are  done  in  this 
world!  And  Florence  Nightingale  was 
no  shirker.  Her  heart  burned  with 
the  flame  of  service;  her  mind  was 
alight  with  ways  of  service.  She 
was  out  to  do  things.  And  she  did 
them! 

“It  must  be  done!”  And  it  was  done. 
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THORNTON  \V.  BURGESS 

Here  is  a  scene  in  Thornton  W.  Burgess'  home 
in  Springfield,  Mass.  Mr.  Burgess  dictates  all 
of  his  stories  to  his  daughter  who  takes  them 
down  on  the  typewriter.  The  animals  in  the 
border  are  the  portraits  of  his  characters  as 
drawn  by  Harrison  Cady,  who  has  had  no 
small  part  in  the  rise  of  Air.  Burgess  to  his 
position  of  idol  of  present-day  childhood 
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THE 

BEDTIME  STORY  MAN 

He  knows  and  loves  children  and  is  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  creatures  of  meadowt  farm  and  mountain 


By  William  G.  Shepherd 


WHO  would  have  thought 
that  I  could  get  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  toad’s  troubles? 

And  yet  the  other  evening  I  sat  in 
a  New  York  hotel  and  listened  to 
a  story  about  a  toad  that  I’ll 
never  forget. 

It  was  told  in  a  drawling  New 
England  voice. 

“Up  in  our  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,”  went  the  story,  “a  farmer 
lug  a  hole  out  in  his  yard  for  a 
:ertain  purpose.  It  was  about 
our  feet  deep  and  six  feet  wide. 

His  wife,  a  kind-hearted  woman, 

;aid  to  her  husband,  ‘Some 
vild  things  ’ll  be  falling  into  that 
lole  if  you  don’t  look  out.  You’d 
)etter  take  a  look  into  it,  now 
ind  then,  and  lift  ’em  out.’ 

"Sure  enough,  the  next  morn- 
ng  there  was  a  little  field  mouse 
n  the  hole.  The  farmer  put  a 
tick  into  the  hole  and  the  mouse 
an  up  it  and  got  away.” 

Yes,  friend  reader,  I  know  it 
ounds  like  a  kid  story!  But  the 
nan  who  was  telling  it  to  me, 
vas  speaking  with  enthusiasm;  he  was 
elling  me  of  the  doings  of  folks  of  an- 
ither  world  than  ours,  and  I  knew  he 
poke  with  authority. 

“The  next  morning  there  was  nothing 
n  the  pit  but,  on  its  side,  some  distance 
rom  the  bottom,  was  a  hole  as  big  as 
.  half  dollar.  The  next  morning,  there 
vas  a  hole  nearer  the  top,  about  the 
ame  size.  The  farmer  and  his  wife 
luzzled  over  the  holes.  More  ap¬ 
peared,  in  time,  and  one  morning  the 
armer  dropped  a  little  stone  into  the 
op  hole.  It  came  tumbling  out  at  the 
'ottom.  All  the  holes  were  connected. 
“Those  good  folks  kept  their  eyes 
n  the  holes  and  finally,  one  day,  they 
aw  a  fat  little  toad  come  to  one  of  the 
oles  and  sit  himself  down  in  the  open- 
ig  like  a  man  sitting  in  the  doorway 
f  his  own  house. 

“It  was  a  toad  who  had  made  those 
oles.  A  toad  is  an  engineer,  always, 
his  fellow  had  fallen  into  the  hole  and 
ad  immediately  began  to  tunnel  his 
<ay  out.  He  always  dug  upward.  His 
unnel  passed  in  a  spiral  around  the 
ole,  at  least  once.  Every  now  and 
hen,  he  would  tunnel  out  to  the  fresh 
ir  where  he  could  catch  flies.  It  took 
im  ten  days  to  get  out  of  that  hole 
ut  he  did  it.” 


PETER  RABBIT  ENTERS 
RED  CROSS  SERVICE 

Thornton  W.  Burgess 
begins  a  special  series  of 
stories  on  Peter  Rabbit,  in 
the  June  Number.  They  are 
illustrated  by  Harrison  Cady 
who  has  made  the  pictures 
for  all  the  Bedtime  stories 
and  is  himself  a  lover  of 
outdoor  life.  You  will  be 
surprised  to  see  how  these 
stories,  true  to  the  life  of 
birds  and  animals,  neverthe¬ 
less  carry  with  them  all 
the  implications  of  human 
life  and  the  truths  back  of 
our  relations  with  each  other. 


As  I  listened  to  this  story,  I  found  that 
all  the  boy  that  was  left  in  me  was  go¬ 
ing  out  to  the  story-teller.  I’d  have 
been  ashamed  if  it  hadn’t.  And  I 
wouldn’t  have  trusted  anyone  who 
wasn’t  interested  in  that  yarn,  the  way 
this  American  told  it.  And  the  story¬ 
teller  has  thousands  of  stories  like  this 
one.  I  listened  to  scores  of  them  that 
evening;  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  some 
5,000,000  children,  who  had  coaxed 
part  of  the  evening  paper  away  from 
Dad,  were  reading  one  of  the  same 
man’s  tales. 

T  F  you’re  old,  with  all  the  kid  gone 
out  of  you,  or  if  you  do  not  interest 
yourself  in  the  children  about  you,  you 
won’t  know  this  man’s  name,  and  when 
I  tell  you  that  it  is  Thornton  W.  Bur¬ 
gess,  my  statement  will  leave  you  cold. 
But  there  are  millions  of  us  in  the 
United  States  who  do  know  him.  If 
the  children  could  have  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  he  would  be  Thornton 
W.  Burgess;  and,  if  you  knew  him  and 
his  stories  of  the  other  world  in  which 
he  lives,  all  the  boy  or  girl  in  you  would 
want  to  vote  with  the  children. 

I’ve  had  plenty  of  opportunities,  in 
my  time,  to  see  foreign  parts  and  to  talk 


with  men  from  strange  lands,  but 
when  I  sit  down  with  Thornton 
Burgess,  I  feel  that  I  am  facing 
an  ambassador  from  one  of  the 
happiest  and  pleasantest  other 
worlds  with  which  we  human  be¬ 
ings  can  ever  come  in  contact. 

The  world  of  wild  life  is  Bur¬ 
gess’  domain.  He  knows  it  as 
a  Chinaman  knows  China,  or  as 
a  Londoner  knows  London.  When 
you  and  I,  and  other  mortals  of 
the  tame  world,  go  into  the  woods, 
we  see  the  trees  and  the  leaves 
and  the  sunshine  and  feel  like 
writing  poetry  about  them.  But 
Burgess  knows  that  every  nook 
and  cranny  is  filled  with  bright 
eyes,  looking  his  way;  twitching 
nostrils  and  tiny  nerves  that 
carry  messages  to  small  brains 
are  at  work  in  every  square  foot 
of  the  forest  floor  and  in  every 
cluster  of  leaves.  Everywhere 
about  him,  he  knows  that  our 
coming  has  caused  a  tumult  of 
excitement  in  a  world  that  you 
and  I  do  not  see. 

And  the  splendid  part  of  it  all  is  that 
Burgess  can’t  keep  still  about  what  he 
knows.  Within  the  past  ten  years,  in 
the  United  States,  he  has  found  his  way 
into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  millions 
and  millions  of  American  children.  He 
is  with  them  in  their  nurseries  and  school 
rooms  and  his  Bedtime  stories  help 
them  to  go  to  sleep  in  a  world  of  won¬ 
der.  One  million  of  his  books  have 
been  sold;  he  has  written  twenty-eight. 
Three-quarters  of  a  million  of  his  books 
will  be  printed  this  year.  He  tells  his 
stories  on  phonograph  records.  His 
characters  are  shown  in  the  movies. 
We  old  folks  shift  our  literary  favorites; 
in  the  children’s  world,  there’s  a  loyalty 
upon  which  a  writer  can  stake  his  life. 
Look  at  “Jack  the  Giant  Killer,”  and 
“Mother  Goose”  and  “Robinson  Cru¬ 
soe.”  Who  ever  heard  any  real  chil¬ 
dren  say  that  they  were  old-fashioned 
or  out-of-date  or  that  someone  had 
gone  and  written  something  better? 
Why,  no  one!  And  now  Burgess,  the 
ambassador  from  the  world  of  wild  life, 
has  slipped  into  the  hearts  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  beside  the  author  of  “Mother 
Goose”  and  the  other  immortals  and 
the  fanciest  literary  people  we’ll  ever 
have  in  America  won’t  be  able  to  crowd 
him  out. 


is 


Burgess  has  captured  the  hearts 
of  our  American  children  with  true 
stories.  Whoever  wrote  “Jack  and 
the  Bean  Stalk”  would  never  have 
got  a  medal  from  a  scientific  so¬ 
ciety  for  sticking  to  agricultural 
and  biological  facts.  But,  not 
long  ago,  Thornton  W.  Burgess 
was  called  down  to  New  York  from 
his  little  home  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  by  a  body  of 
scientific  men  who  are  gathered 
together  under  the  name  of  “The 
Zoological  Society.”  These  men 
.  know  the  last  word  about  the  world 
of  wild  life.  William  T.  Hornaday, 
director  of  the  society,  made  Mr. 
Burgess  stand  up  before  all  the 
scientists  and  pinned  a  medal  on 
him,  for  distinguished  services  in 
the  protection  of  wild  life. 

“Any  man  who  can  find  his  way 
into  the  hearts  of  a  million  children 
is  a  genius,”  Mr.  Hornaday  said. 

“If  he  carries  a  message  of  truth 
he  is  a  benefactor.  Thornton  Bur¬ 
gess  is  both.” 

Burgess’  life  is  a  splendid  example 
of  the  fact  that,  here  in  America,  a 
good  American  with  something  on  his 
mind  and  heart,  can  always  get  a  hear¬ 
ing  and  a  reward  for  his  message. 

Up  in  Sandwich,  a  little  town  on  Cape 
Cod,  forty-six  years  ago,  Burgess  lived 
with  his  widowed  mother.  Money  was 
scarce  in  that  household.  School 
clothes  didn’t  come  easily;  neither  did 
school  books.  From  his  very  first  days, 
Burgess  turned  to  the  outdoors  for 
comfort  and  help.  He  used  to  find  and 
sell  the  first  wild  flowers  that  came  up 
through  the  snow  in  Cape  Cod.  When 
arbutus-time  came  around  he  had  the 
earliest  and  finest  blossoms  to  sell  at 
the  doors  of  the  rich  folks  or  down  at 
the  railroad  station.  If  there  was  a 
single  trout  in  the  streams.  Burgess 
knew  where  it  was  and  could  get  it. 
tie  used  to  go  into  the  hills  alone,  even 
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Thornton  W.  Burgess.  inKansasCity,  talking 
Farmer  Browns  Boy  and  Happy  Jack, 
three  million  acres  of  land  in  order  to  preserxe 


as  a  boy,  so  that  he  could  look  around 
in  quiet,  and  see  what  was  going  on  in 
the  world  of  wild  life.  It  was  a  pleas¬ 
anter  world  for  him,  in  those  days,  than 
his  own;  for,  in  that  world,  no  one 
seemed  to  worry,  everyone  seemed  to 
have  enough  to  eat.  and  he  found  con¬ 
tentment  and  happiness  in  all  the  little 
folks  that  he  came  to  know. 

“I  often  wished  in  those  days 
that  I  was  one  of  ’em,”  he  told  me, 
one  day. 


BUT  the  clutch  of  his  own  world  was 
put  on  him  at  last,  as  it  finally  is 
on  everyone  of  us.  He  was  sent  to  a 
business  college  in  Boston  to  learn  how 
to  keep  books,  and  how  to  make  figures 
show  how  much  money  someone  was 
piling  up. 

“Whew!  How  I  hated  it!”  he  says 
to-day.  “The  outdoors  was  always  call¬ 
ing  me.  The  outdoors  was  the  real 


world  to  me;  the  business  world  wa 
the  makebelieve.” 

For  two  years,  after  he  had  finishe* 
his  business  course,  he  worked  with 
firm  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts." 

“I  wasn’t  happy  one  minute  of  tho- 
two  terrible  years,  because  I  couldh 
be  outdoors  enough.  The  wild  thine 
were  always  calling  me  and  I  couldn 
go  to  them.” 

Before  long  he  was  almost  whippe* 
He  had  married  a  fine  New  England  gi 
and  had  found  a  position  in  a  magazii 
office  at  Springfield.  His  home  wa 
happy  but  his  wages  were  low,  ten  do 
lars  a  week,  at  first — and  he  was  havii 
a  hard  time  making  both  ends  mee 
He  worked  like  a  madman  in  the  offic 
he  was  office  boy.  in  the  beginning,  ai 
general  factotum;  then,  as  time  we: 
by,  he  was  called  upon  to  WTite  adve 
tisements  and  little  articles  aboi 
things  that,  in  no  way,  really  interest* 


Thornton  Burgess  ( rig 1 
Harrison  Cady  (left)  in  th  ’ 
belovedoutdoor world  disc¬ 
ing  a  picture  of  Peter  Rai  l 
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ua  great  assemblage  of  children,  all  of  them  eager  to  hear  and  see  the  man  who  has  given  them  Peter  Rabbit, 
barrel.  Mr.  Burgess  exerts  an  immense  influence  through  his  stories.  ( Poster  and  Buttonat  left.)  The  posting  of 
t:l  life,  and  the  starting  of  hundreds  of  Thrift  Clubs  through  Happy  Jack  Squirrel,  are  among  his  achievements 


I'Ll.  Just  when  he  was  struggling  his 
hxlest,  trying  to  see  the  way  toward  a 
t  ghter  future  for  himself  and  his 
\mg  wife,  she  died.  But,  in  dying, 
s|:  brought  into  the  world  a  blue-eyed 
by  baby. 

Ye  shall  have  to  thank  this  blue- 
e  d  baby  for  the  stories  we  have  since 
hi  from  Burgess,  but  more  of  that 
her.  For  fifteen  years,  he  toiled  in 
t  t  magazine  office,  and  then,  one 
}  inday  morning,  he  found  a  notice 
u  his  desk,  saying  that,  after  two  weeks, 
h  services  would  be  no  longer  required, 
b:ause  the  magazine  had  been  sold. 
I  this  time,  he  had  married  again  and 
hi  his  wife,  with  her  daughter,  his 
a-d  mother  and  his  son  to  support. 
!‘But  if  that  hadn’t  happened  to 
n ,”  said  Burgess  with  his  slow  New 
I  gland  drawl,  “I  never  would  have 
h  i  the  chance  to  write  what  I  wanted 
t  write.  I’d  have  slaved  along  the 
rt  of  my  life,  only  half-happy.” 

Burgess  tried  his  hand  at  various 
t  ngs  in  those  days  in  1911,  writing 
a^ertisements  and  selling  an  occasional 
s  ry  for  ridiculously  small  prices. 

I  UT  one  thing  he  had  kept  up  through 
all  the  dull  years  that  was  good  and 
ffi;  that  was  the  custom  of  telling  a 
g>d-night  story  to  the  blue-eyed  boy. 
I  was  always  a  story  about  the 
iile  folks  who  live  outdoors  in  the 
rid  of  wild  life.  In  all  those  stories, 
t  re  was  “Peter  Rabbit”  and  ‘‘Reddy 
Ft”  and  “Unc’  Billy  Possum”  and 
‘  rry  Muskrat”  and  “Old  Man  Coy- 
0"  and  “Mother  West  Wind”  and 
nny  other  folks  whom  the  millions 
‘American  children  now  know  through 
Frgess’  widely  published  “Bed-Time 
S  ries.”  A  clever  daddy  was  Thorn- 
Burgess.  He  didn’t  preach  and 
sdd.  If  he  saw  there  was  anything 
1  t  ought  to  be  told  to  his  boy,  he  let 
eter  Rabbit,”  or  “Old  Man  Coy- 
0 ,”  tell  it,  at  bed  time. 

Reddy  Fox”  or  “Jerry  Muskrat” 
cdd  tell  a  fellow  WHY  he  shouldn’t 
B  a  thing  or  why  he  SHOULD  do  it, 
nch  better,  it  would  seem,  than  a  fel- 
’s  own  dad;  at  least,  a  fellow  always 
Membered  what  they  said,  long 


after  he  had  forgotten  what  dad  had 
told  him'.  ‘ “•  * 

One  time  the  boy  went  away  on  a 
visit  to  Chicago;  he  went  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  his  communications 
with  “Peter  Rabbit”  and  the  rest  of  his 
friends  should  not  be  cut  off.  The 
father  made  a  promise  that  he  would 
write  a  story  every  day  and  send  it  by 
mail  to  be  read  at  bed  time.  These 
stories  were  about  Mother  West  Wind 
— what  she  saw,  as  she  went  about, 
and  what  she  thought  of  a  lot  of  things. 

IN  a  magazine  office,  one  day,  an 
advertising  man,  a  friend  of  Burgess, 
read  those  stories.  He  turned  them 
over  to  a  publisher  and,  within  a  few 
days,  the  publisher  said  he  wanted  them 
for  a  book. 

“I  never  thought  of  having  them 
published,”  said  Burgess.  “They  were 
written  for  my  son.” 

The  book  went  well  and  the  publisher 
soon  wanted  another  like  it. 

“I’ve  written  or  told  my  last  animal 
story,”  said  Burgess,  “I  haven’t  got 
another  one  in  me.” 

“Please  try  some  more,”  said  the 
publisher.  “We’ve  struck  a  new  lead.” 

The  next  book  went  better.  Then 
a  newspaper  syndicate  got  hold  of  some 
of  the  stories.  A  magazine  asked  Bur¬ 
gess  to  write  a  monthly  article  on  out¬ 
door  life. 

Before  long,  Burgess  began  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  world  was  filling  up  with 
friends.  His  letters  were  too  many  to 
answer.  Children  wanted  to  know 
more  about  “Peter  Rabbit”  and  they 
said  “Farmer  Brown’s  Boy”  was  a 
fellow  with  whom  they  wanted  to  get 
better  acquainted.  Older  boys  and 
girls  wrote  to  him  and  said  that  the 
“Bed-Time  Stories,”  they  found  in  their 
newspapers  every  night,  were  mighty 
good  to  go  to  bed  on;  they  gave  you 
something  happy  to  think  about.  Some 
read  them  before  they  read  the  rest  of 
the  news  in  the  paper,  just  to  prove  to 
themselves  that  there  was  another 
world  besides  the  topsyturvy  one  they 
lived  in;  others  read  them  after  they 
had  read  the  paper,  to  add  a  touch  of 
sunshine  to  the  news. 


IT  wasn’t  very  long  before  Burgess’ 
financial  worries  were  over.  That 
was  what  he  had  been,  aiming  at  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  safely  fixed,  he  began 
to  devise  schemes  for  helping  the  little 
folks  in  the  wild  world;  his  little  friends 
who  had  comforted  him  in  the  woods 
when  things  looked  dark. 

He  devised  the  “Sanctuary”  plan 
for  birds.  The  scheme  has  been  under 
way  only  three  years,  but  to-day,  by 
means  of  it,  there  are  nearly  3,000,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  United  States 
where  a  bird’s  life  is  as  safe  from  boys 
or  hunters  as  a  babe  in  its  mother’s 
arms. 

Burgess  has  accomplished  this 
through  what  he  calls  the  Green  Mea¬ 
dow  Club,  which  began  among  the 
readers  of  a  magazine  for  which  he 
wrote  regular  articles.  America  was 
knee-deep  in  war  savings,  wffien  the 
plan  went  into  effect.  Burgess  turned 
to  his  wild  world  during  the  war  to 
discover  what  help  the  little  folks 
could  give  America.  He  soon  learned 
that  their  aid  would  be  vast,  if  we  en¬ 
listed  it. 

“The  birds  kill  the  insects  that 
destroy  our  growing  food,”  declared 
Burgess.  “We  must  help  the  birds.” 

SCIENTISTS  took  Burgess’  plan  as 
an  inspiration.  Government  offi¬ 
cials  saw  the  value  of  birds  so  clearly 
that  Herbert  Hoover  issued  an  appeal 
for  the  protection  of  bird  life.  Through 
the  Green  Meadow  Club  of  magazine 
readers,  Burgess  set  forth  his  ideas  and 
asked  for  volunteers  who  would  get  land 
owners  to  pledge  their  land  as  bird 
sanctuaries. 

The  reply  was  immediate.  Land- 
owners  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
in  Canada,  began  to  sign  the  declara¬ 
tion  that  they  would  permit  no  hunting 
of  birds  on  their  land,  and  a  sign,  on 
strong  linen,  was  sent  to  pledge-givers 
to  be  tacked  up  on  their  premises. 

The  end  of  the  war  did  not  see  the 
end  of  the  “Sanctuary”  plan.  The  en¬ 
listment  of  the  friends  of  birds  among 
land  owners  is  continuing  to  this  day 
and  will  not  cease.  In  the  United 
( Continued  on  page  ~i) 
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BORROWING  ON  CHARACTEP 

And  what,  it  may  mean  to  you 


THE  late  J.  Pierpont  Mor¬ 
gan,  dominant  and  there¬ 
fore  ever  irked  by  restraint, 
tapped  his  foot  impatiently 
one  day  as  he  sat  and  glowered  in 
a  Washington  committee  room. 

He  was  waiting  the  beginning  of  a  day 
of  quizzing  by  counsel  to  the  Pujo 
Committee. 

1;Mr.  Morgan,”  a  famous  lawyer 
started  in  suavely,  “is  not  commercial 
credit  based  primarily  upon  money  or 
property?”  The  questioner  waited  at 
ease  for  the  answer  that  obviously 
must  be  in  the  affirmative. 

“It  is  not!”  brusquely  rumbled  the 
deep- voiced  financier  in  prompt  reply. 
“The  first  thing  credit  is  based  upon  is 
character.” 

Whatever  the  eminent  financier  may 
have  thought  about  taking  his  generality 
literally  and  putting  it  into  practice, 
the  fact  remains  that  about  the  time 
he  was  delivering  his  dictum  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  a  callow  student  of  economics 
living  a  few  miles  south  of  the  national 
capital  was  perfecting  a  plan  to  demon¬ 
strate  with  striking  concreteness  the 
eternal  truth  of  the  reply.  And  to-day, 
as  these  lines  are  being  read,  a  series 
of  joyous  decennial  celebrations  are 
being  held  all  over  the  United  States 
in  score  upon  score  of  unpretentious 
but  rock-ribbed  banks  where,  thanks 
to  the  vision  and  energy  of  the  one¬ 
time  callow  economist,  loans  running 
into  the  tens  of  millions  annually  are 
being  made  to  penniless  borrowers 
whose  only  assets  are  ■wage-earning 
capacity  and  honor. 

For  it  was  on  a  day  which,  appro¬ 
priately,  marked  the  beginning  of 
Spring  that  a  young  Virginia  lawyer 
named  Arthur  J.  Morris  opened  in  his 
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home  city  of  Norfolk,  just  ten  years 
ago,  a  bank  where  the  poor  might 
secure  the  financial  help  which  spelled 
renewal  of  hope  in  their  troubled 
hearts  It  was  not  the  result,  that 
first  bank  wasn’t,  of  sudden  inspiration 
The  first  Morris  Plan  bank  at  Norfolk 
came  into  being  and  the  idea  spread 
with  a  speed  and  success  so  glorious, 
only  because  the  founder  of  the  idea 
had  for  years  been  personally,  subjec¬ 
tively,  submitting  himself  to  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  Pujo-ing  day  and 
night.  He  had  begun  to  wrestle  with 
the  big  idea  struggling  within  him 
while  he  was  yet  a  callow  student  of 
still  more  callow  economics  at  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

“Why  is  it,”  he  would  ask  himself 
daily  as  he  paced  the  campus,  “that 
the  laborer,  the  clerk,  all  the  people  of 
small  means  who  compose  three- 
quarters  of  the  population  of  America, 
have  no  way  of  borrowing  necessary 
funds  at  a  low  interest  rate?  Why  is  it 
that  only  the  'propertied’  minority  is 
accorded  this  boon  by  the  banks1 

“Why  should  bank  loans  be  the 
accepted,  the  respectable  day-in-and- 
day-out  procedure  among  men  of  means 
in  conducting  their  business,  and  why 
should  borrowing  among  the  poor 
always  be  associated  with  loan-sharks 
usury,  dingy  pawn-shops,  degradation1 
Why  must  the  poor  in  need  of  funds 
pawn  necessaries  or  be  swallowed  body 
and  soul  by  the  loan-sharks?  Haven’t 
the  poor,  the  men  and  women  of  small 


means,  some  unrecognized  ass 
that  wdl  secure  a  loan  in  a  bank 
They  had  and  have.  Just 
the  poor  vastly  outnumber  t 
rich,  so  do  the  youths  and  mai 
and  men  and  women  of  wort 
while  character,  all  the  good  people 
this  sometimes  sick  and  silly  b 
congenitally  right  old  land,  imme: 
urably  outnumber  the  bad  peop 
Wherefore  it  happens  that  there 
gayety  and  joy  as  office  forces  a 
patrons  of  Morris  Plan  banks — n< 
dotting  the  nation  from  Down  East 
Out  West  and  from  pine  trees  to  palms 
whoop  things  up  during  the  tec 
anniversary  exercises  in  celebration 
young  Mr  Morns'  initial  demonstrati 
of  his  old-new  belief  that  the  gr 
majority,  the  poor,  are  richly  endow 
with  “the  first  thing  credit  is  has 
upon,”  or  innate  decency. 

T'HE  last  ten  years  have  seen  the  s 
-*■  cessful  launching  of  Morris  P! 
banks  in  more  than  one  hundred  cit 
and  towns  of  the  United  States,  ban 
where  the  poor  but  earnest  youngs' 
the  careworn  and  worried  father 
mother,  the  troubled  young  marr  t 
couple,  the  distracted  widow,  the  s  - 
and  bereaved  and  hopeless  may  en : 
and  find,  not  charity,  but  financial  he, 
proffered  to  them  on  strictly  busin  > 
principles.  There  they  enter  and  ■ 
the  banker  their  troubles  across 
counter;  they  deposit  with  him  ■  o  • 
their  word  of  honor;  out  into  the  str  t 
again  they  come,  their  heads  hi 
high,  their  hearts  once  more  singing  3 
they  grasp  that  in  an  instant  tl/ 
have  regained  what  a  moment  bef  i 
they  had  thought  was  gone  from  tl r 
fives  forever— a  world  of  sunshine 
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ng  birds  and  all  that  great  calm 
nee  and  sweet  content  which  is  best 
might  to  a  sick  heart  by  the  sudden 
i'B  unexpected  application  of  a  poul- 
§b  of  real  money  bound  securely  to 
person  in  the  vicinity  of  the  breast 
D'ket. 

M  broke  —  busted  —  flat!”  gasps 
white-faced  youth  or  maid,  man  or 
uher,  over  the  counter  of  one  of 
ise  banks.  “Worse,  I  owe  a  lot.  I 
,ut  to  the  loan-sharks  in  desperation 

Snow  they  are  strangling  me'.  I’m 
iugh!  God  help  me — for  nights  I 
en’t  slept.  I  haven’t  a  square  foot 
»  property,  no  bank  account,  no 
mrance  to  borrow  on;  nothing  but  a 
I  t  that  gets  bigger  every  day.  And 
[  ust  have  money  or  I'll — I’ll — ” 

You’ll  not  do  anything  of  the  kind, 

<  ng  man.  Who’d  pay  the  under- 
ter,  if  you  did?  Don’t  be  an  ass,  a 
j-iter.  If  you — ” 

But  what  else  can  I — ” 

Now  hush  a  minute  and  listen. 
Iv  are  you  going  to  wipe  out  your 
xest  debts  by  smashing  at  one  clip 
1  two  great  assets  you  do  own?  I 
mn  your  evident  will  to  pay  your 
hts,  or  your  character,  and,  secondly, 
t:  very'  real  financial  asset  known  as 
a  >r,  or  your  wage-earning  powers, 
ivy  didn’t  you  come  here  in  the  first 
>1  e?  Here — pull  up  a  chair,  lad,  and 
e ;  straighten  this  thing  out.  Come 
k  ,  how  much  do  you  want?” 
i  the  course  of  the  present  decennial 
r  celebration  of  the  founding  of  the 
rinal  little  bank  in  Virginia,  an  army 
'floor  borrowers  more  than  300,000 
t  ng  will  thus  secure  loans  and  so 
v  have  happiness,  many  of  them  life 
t:  f,  saved  to  them  in  at  least  one 
n  dred  and  five  communities  in 
\  erica.  I  am  careful  to  say  “at 


least”  that  many:  there  is  no  telling 
how  many  more  branches  may  leap 
into  existence  before  a  new  year  rolls 
into  view — even  before  these  lines 
appear  in  type. 

Perhaps  this  is  as  good  a  place  as 
anyT  to  mention  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  amount  lent  on  the 
Morris  Plan  during  the  past  ten  years — 
$54,000,000  out  of  a  total  of  $155,000,- 
000 — reached  the  pockets  of  wage- 
earners,  small  salaried  men  and  women, 
and  firms  and  corporations  operating 
on  a  modest  scale,  in  a  single  twelve- 
month— the  year.  1919. 

'“THESE  banks,  now  that  they'  have 
-*■  begun  to  hit  on  all  twelve  cylinders, 
have  a  habit  of  scooting  into  a  town 
over  night  and  staying  in  Main  Street 
permanently.  Also,  as  the  number  of 
banks  grow,  so,  too,  do  correlative 
ideas  spring  up  in  the  minds  of  Mr. 
Morris  and  his  business  associates,  all 
of  which  are  practically  developed  along 
the  lines  that  gave  birth  to  his  original 
banking  idea.  The  spread  of  the 
banks,  for  instance,  naturally  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  incorporation  of  a  national 
directing  company — the  Industrial  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation — to  act  as  organizer 
and  a  sort  of  wise  and  kindly  old 
mother  who  fives  in  a  shoe  and  has 
many  banks  but  knows  exactly  what  to 
do!  Next,  it  occurred  to  the  Morris 
financiers  to  organize  the  Morris  Plan 
Insurance  Society,  which  protects  the 
borrower’s  dependents  and  co-makers 
of  his  note  from  loss  in  case  the  bor¬ 
rower  dies  before  he  has  repaid  his 
loan  to  the  bank.  And,  most  recently, 
the  guiding  spirits  of  the  whole  idea 
have  perfected  and  put  into  operation  a 
“retail  trade  acceptances”  plan  whereby 
the  Newlyweds,  the  struggling  young 
garage  owner,  the  y’oung  dentist,  any¬ 


one  of  limited  means,  may  buy  house- 
furnishings,  tools,  typewriters,  baby 
carriages,  technical  instruments,  ma¬ 
chines,  almost  any  necessary  bit  of 
merchandise,  on  a  “time  payment  plan 
at  cash  prices” — in  other  words  may 
buy  what  they  need  in  reputable  local 
stores  run  on  a  cash  system  and  pay  for 
the  goods  on  what  amounts  to  the 
instalment  plan,  or  without  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  excessive  prices  which  the 
“Easy  Payment  Credit  Store”  usually 
charges. 

IN  staking  his  all  upon  a  belief  in 
human  decency,  Mr.  Morris  was  but 
a  bit  wiser  and  braver  than  his  genera¬ 
tion.  He  early  found  out,  as  his  many 
followers  are  continuing  to  learn  daily, 
that  when  he  made  a  guess  that  a  given 
applicant  for  a  loan  would  repay  the 
money  in  full,  his  guess  was  almost 
invariably  right.  On  all  the  loans 
made,  amounting  to  many  millions  of 
dollars  annually  and  secured  only  by 
the  abstractions  known  as  honor  and 
earning  capacity,  the  losses  are  less 
than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 

“Guess”  does  not,  however,  precisely 
describe  what  happens  when  the  bor¬ 
rower  gets  help  in  a  Morris  Plan  bank. 
The  banker,  who  necessarily  is  first  and 
last  a  business  man,  must  place  method 
before  guesswmrk  or  sentiment.  To 
shorv  exactly  how  and  why  he  makes  a 
loan,  let  us  take  from  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  concrete  cases  at  hand  the 
instance  of  a  real  girl — a  young  woman 
who  lived  with  her  aged  mother,  whom 
she  supported,  in  a  great  American 
city,  the  mother  and  daughter  being 
housed  in  one  of  those  city  flats  that 
fit  tightly  across  the  shoulders.  They 
hated  it.  They  longed  for  a  home  in 
the  country.  “A  young  woman  I 
know,”  the  girl  began  timidly  as  her 


Property  isn't  the  only  stuff  in  the  world  on  which  to  borrow 
money.  You  may  have  some  good  stuff  in  your  character  as  well 
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turn  came  to  tell  her  troubles  and  hopes 
to  the  man  behind  the  wicket  of  the 
little  bank,  “tells  me  that  you  lent  her 
some  money  here  to  pay  her  bill  at  a 
department  store.  I — we — my  mother 
and  I — we  thought  that  maybe — 
maybe — ” 

She  found  herself  invited  inside  the 
railing.  Her  first  venture  in  high 
finance”  had  begun.  The  banker  to 
whom  she  talked  had  time  only  for 
quick,  concise  questions  and  business¬ 
like  explanations;  nevertheless  senti¬ 
ment,  emotion,  had  a  part  in  the  trans¬ 
action  also,  as  always;  the  emotionalism 
being  supplied  altogether  by  the  girl 
as  she  made  fervent  answer  to  that  all- 
important  question  which  is  sure  to  be 
asked  in  all  Morris  Plan  banks  early  in 
the  proceedings:  “Why  do  you  want  to 
borrow  monev?” 


A  REAL  home,  trees,  flowers,  singing 
•DY  birds,  sunny  air.  happiness — that 
was  why.  There  was  a  little  stucco 
bungalow  in  a  pretty  suburb,  the  girl 
explained,  only  two  blocks  from  an 
“L”  station,  forty-five  minutes  or  less 
from  her  city  job  and — 

One  minute;  how  much  did  the  job 
pay  her  a  week?  Thirty-five  dollars. 
If,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  make  an 
initial  payment  on  the  bungalow,  the 
Morris  bank  lent  her  $400  at  6  per  cent 
interest,  could  she  repay  the  loan  within 
a  year — paying  $8  a  week  for  fifty 
weeks — and  at  the  same  time  keep  up 
her  payments  on  the  bungalow  while 
supporting  herself  and  mother?  She 
could  do  better  than  that,  she  answered. 
She  and  her  mother  had  figured  out  to 
the  dollar  the  earning  powers  of  the 
greatly-desired  bungalow.  There  were 
extra  bedrooms  in  the  little  house,  the 
rent  from  which  would  more  than 
suffice  each  month  to  pay  the  instal¬ 
ments  due  the  real-estate  man,  leaving 
the  girl’s  weekly  wages  intact  for  living 
expenses  and  repayment  of  the  bank 
loan. 

Good!  And  within  a  few  minutes  the 
banking  man  had  made  clear  to  her 
the  method  by  which  loans  were  made, 
not  only  to  “unsecured”  but  forehanded 
patrons  like  herself,  but  also  to  the 
countless  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who,  in  the  past, 
may  have  weakly  con¬ 
tracted  foolish  debts, 
but  had  learned  their 
lesson  and  wished  to 
wipe  the  slate  clean. 

“We  do  not  lend 
money  to  those  who  will 
spend  it  foolishly  or  ex¬ 
travagantly.”  is  the  way 
he  explained  the  bank’s 
methods,  “although  we 
are  always  ready  to  aid 
those  who  have  been 
financially  unwise  in  the 
past  and  are  now  ready 
to  pitch  in  and  try  to 
straighten  their  affairs. 

“Your  reason  for  ask¬ 
ing  a  loan  is  admirable 
We  first,  however,  must 
make  an  investigation 
regarding  your  honesty 
and  earning  capacity,  as 


well  as  the  honesty  and  earning  powers 
of  two  of  your  friends.  A  trifling  fee 
will  he  charged  against  you  here  for  the 
investigation.  The  two  friends  you 
name  must  sign  the  promissory  note 
with  you,  taking  upon  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  repaying  us  the  loan 
tn  case  you  fail  to  do  so.  Now,  don’t 
let  that  alarm  you.  Your  two  friends 
need  not  be  persons  of  property.  The 
least  of  the  troubles  of  our  borrowers  is 
to  find  two  fellow-workers  or  other 
friends  willing  to  act  as  co-makers  of 
their  notes.  It  costs  them  nothing 
but  the  time  it  cakes  them  to  sign  their 
names  and  answer  a  few  questions  which 
we  shall  put  to  you  and  to  them. 

‘When  we  have  satisfied  ourselves 
about  you  we  hand  you  $400  in.  cash, 
less  interest  for  one  year  at  sbtper  cent, 
which  we  deduct  in  advance,  you  and 
your  two  friends  signing  a  promise  that 
you  will  pay  us  back  the  $400  at  the 
rate  of  a  dollar  a  week  on  each  fifty 
dollars  you  owe  us;  that  is,  you  will 
come  here  each  week  for  fifty  successive 
weeks  and  give  us  eight  dollars.  All 
clear  and  simple  enough,  isn’t  it?  Good. 
That's  all  for  the  present.” 

To-day,  that  girl  and  her  mother  live 
in  a  delightful  little  bungalow  that 
stands  on  a  rug  of  real  green  grass, 
splashed  with  roses  and  bordered  with 
hollyhocks  in  the  summertime.  A  tiny 
patch  of  old  Mother  Earth,  but  their 


hands  over  to  the  shark  usurious  intere: 
amounting  often  to  two-thirds  of  tl 
borrower’s  weekly  wages;  paying  h 
victim  a  small  fee  for  every  othi 
“client”  the  victim  will  bring  to  him- 
the  loan-shark  instantly  sensed  tha 
this  young  Virginian  was  out  to  giv 
battle  to  the  whole  loan-shark  industn 


own 


BECAUSE  I  have  stressed  here  the 
rapidity  of  growth  of  this  plan-  of 
helpful  finance,  if  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  business  path  of  young  Mr. 
Morris  was  flower  strewn  along  its 
starting  stretch.  As  in  the  case  of  most 
new  ideas,  especially  new'  financial 
ideas,  the  system  was  just  beginning  to 
draw  first  breaths  when  it  met  with  op¬ 
position.  Needless  to  say,  the  first  to 
jump  at  the  throat  of  the  infant  banking 
idea,  trying  viciously  to  strangle  it  at 
birth,  was  the  two-legged  sociological 
plague  known  as  the  loan-shark.  The 
loan-shark,  lending  at  interest  ranging 
from  forty  to  seven  hundred  per  cent, 
preferring  always  that  his  victim  shall 
never  repay  the  loan — so  long  as  he 


ARTHUR  MORRIS’  IDEA 


|_|ERE  is  a  remarkable  story  of  the  growth 
of  one  man’s  idea  and  what  it  has  con¬ 


tributed  in  terms  of  human  happiness  to  a 
better  .'America.  It  is  the  story  of  a  great 
business  which  loans  millions  of  dollars 
every  year  solely  on  a  belief  tn  the  value  of 
a  man’s  word.  No  matter  how  you  look 
at  life,  there  is  no  better  basis  for  existence 
than  simple  honesty.  If  you  wish  to  borrow 
money  and  your  reason  is  honorable,  this 
article  mav  be  of  practical  assistance  to  you. 


AND  Mr.  Morris  was,  and  is.  Th 
loan-shark  ghoul  played  a  big  par 
in  the  Morris  thoughts  from  the  earlii-- 
days  of  the  Virginia  lawyer’s  economi 
studies.  To-day  the  Morris  Plan  ban 
anywhere  is  a  much  bigger  bugabc 
to  the  local  loan-shark  gentry  than  1 
the  law.  It  is  not  only  possible  but 
common  thing  for  even  the  loan-shar 
to  get  around  laws  that  were  enacte' 
solely  to  enmesh  him;  the  loan-shar 
himself  admits,  however,  that  no  on 
is  fool  enough  to  borrow  money  fror 
him  at  interest  of  one  hundred  or  mor 
per  cent  after  learning  that  around  th 
corner  in  Main  Street  they  lend  to  th 
needy  at  the  legal  rate.  And  the  loar 
shark,  therefore,  early  and  loudl 
opposed  the  Morris  Plan,  disseminatin 
his  vituperation  by  methods  one  woul 
expect  the  loan-shark  to  adopt — th 
sending  of  anonymous  letters  fille 
with  vile  personal  attacks  upon  M 
Morris  and  h;s  colleagues,  sticking  ui 
signed  leaflets  and  pamphlets  und< 
doors,  screeds  that  hysterically  insiste 
that  everybody  and  '  everything  co: 
nected  with  the  new  idea  was  crooke- 
Rebuffs  came  also  to  Mr.  Morris 
the  beginning  from  sources  immense 
more  respectable.  When  he  came 
Manhattan  less  than  six  years  ago,  f 
instance,  to  try  to  repeat  in  New  Y01 
City  what  already  had  been  begun 
Norfolk,  Atlanta  and  other  cities,  1: 
idea  was  received  coldly,  with  doubtf 
looks,  often  with  frowns,  on  the  pa 
of  the  foremost  financial  men  of  W 
Street,  of  the  world.  New  York  lawye 
treated  him  even  more  roughly.  Th 
showed  him  flatly  that  the  banki 
laws  of  the  State  made  it  impossil 
to  open  and  operate  a  Morris  Plan  ba 
inside  New  York  State. 

Whereupon,  Mr.  Morris  promp’ 
trekked  to  Albany.  He  knew  not  0 
Albany  legislator.  I 
was  friendless,  aloi 
Nevertheless,  by  the  e 
of  young  Mr.  Mori 
third  week  in  the  St, 
capital,  he  had  so  spre 
the  light  that  the  X 
York  Senate  and  . 
sembly  amended  t 
Bank  Act  to  the  ext 
of  admitting  this  n  ’ 
idea  into  the  protect ; 
fold  of  the  banking  1-  > 
of  the  State. 


BACK  to  Manha: 

came  Mr.  Morris . : 
opened  an  unpretenti  > 
office.  His  capital  1 5 
a  meager  $100,000.  s 
offices  and  working  fcl- 
unpretentious  to  - 
point  of  humble  timid 
The  opening  was 
advertised,  not  e,: 


a  iounced  in  the  New  York  newspapers. 

n  some  way  or  other,  however, 
ehty-three  potential  customers  heard 
a  )ut  this  weird  new  institution  and  on 
t  opening  day  came  to  ask  for  loans. 
Jree  days  later,  a  Yiddish  daily  paper 
p  dished  a  long  news  “story”  about  the 
s  inge  little  bank  founded  on  the 
nsgrity  of  labor.  And  less  than  two 
v;ks  after  the  door  had  been  opened 
t:  distracted  little  office  force  was 
1  ling  upon  the  Police  Department  of 
ti  City  of  New  York  for  aid  in  keep- 
ii  the  thousand  or  more  customers  in 
lii.  Also,  at  the  threshold  of  a  suite 
o  vastly  more  pretentious  banking 
o  ces  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  build- 
ii  housing  the  Morris  Plan  Bank,  the 
pfect  doorman — perfect  to  a  degree 
:>nd  only  in  English  butlers,  Fifth 
Vnue  head  waiters  and  banking  house 
n  rials  in  the  Wall  Street  district— 
dly  was  finding  it  necessary  to  insist 
ilough  the  garlic  fumes  with  almost 
>1  >red  vehemence  that  some  mistake 
h  1  been  made. 

Evidently  you  have  been  mis¬ 
dated,  my  good  man” — the  “e”  in 
en”  being  pronounced  as  in  Boston, 
re  new — er — ‘bank’  you  are  looking 
fi  is  on  an  upper  floor,  I  believe.”  And 
a  ays  the  perfect  doorman  concluded 
u  ones  at  once  reverent  and  withering, 
‘‘kese,  sir,  are  the  offices  of  Kuhn, 
Itb  and  Company!” 

^  7ITHIN  a  week,  the  Army  and  Navy 
'  Journal  had  told  its  readers  of  the 
Ev  little  bank  in  lower  Manhattan. 
Aive  and  retired  Army  and  Navy  offi¬ 


cers  began  to  touch  elbow's  wdth  the  East 
Side  along  the  waiting  queue.  Police¬ 
men,  firemen,  civil  service  employees 
and  other  men  and  women  on  the  pay¬ 
roll  of  city,  State  and  Nation  fell  in  line. 

'"THE  “social”  tone  of  the  queue  wras 
picking  up.  Perhaps  haughty  door¬ 
men  in  nearby  banks  still  refused  to 
unbend — but  their  bosses  weren’t  so 
offish.  It  is  only  five  years — December 
3i,  1914 — since  the  then  friendless 
Morris  Plan  Company  of  New  York 
opened  its  doors.  Glance  to-day  over 
its  long  list  of  officers  and  directors: 
“Chairman  of  the  Board,  Henry  R. 
Towne,”  one  reads.  Yep,  the  same 
Mr.  Towne  whose  multifarious  financial 
activities  include  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing 
Company’s  Board,  former  directorship 
in  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
and  innumerable  other  interests  in  the 
richest  nation’s  wealthiest  enterprises. 
“Treasurer,  Charles  H.  Sabin.”  You 
said  it;  the  same  Mr.  Sabin  who  directs 
the  destinies  also  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company.  General  Coleman 
du  Pont,  President  Baldwin  of  the 
Otis  Elevator  Company,  Sam  A.  Lewi- 
sohn,  John  Markle,  George  F.  Canfield, 
R.  T.  H.  Halsey,  .a  Governor  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange;  John  H. 
Fulton,  Vice-President  of  the  National 
City  Bank;  so  runs  on  and  on  the  long 
list  of  directors  of  the  recently  so 
humble  little  bank  in  Manhattan. 
Evidently,  however,  the  bigwigs  of 
finance  haven’t  shouldered  Mr.  Morris 
aside  in  the  scramble  to  embrace  his 


idea  in  the  Wall  Street  neighborhood; 
he  still  seems  to  have  a  coat  hook  and 
desk  room  in  the  New  York  office;  for 
down  among  the  M’s,  one  notes  the 
item,  “Morris,  Arthur  J.;  President  of 
the  Morris  Plan  Company  of  New  York; 
Founder  of  the  Morris  Plan;  Vice- 
President  and  General  Counsel  to  the 
Industrial  Finance  Corporation” — and 
then  some. 

I  cannot  say,  of  course,  just  how  far 
sentiment,  altruism,  entered  into  the 
early  ratiocinations  of  Student  Morris 
back  in  the  days  wffien  he  began  to 
grope  about  for  a  practical  solution 
of  the  problem  of  making  bank  loans  to 
the  poor.  Sentiment  must  have  played 
a  part  in  his  thoughts,  perhaps  even 
had  a  place  in  the  mind  workings  of 
Wall  Street  men  when  they  later 
espoused  the  Morris  Plan  of  lending; 
for  the  modern  Midas  who  is  all  head 
and  no  heart  exists  chiefly  in  the  im¬ 
aginations  of  movie  scenario  writers 
and  in  that  part  of  the  anatomy  of  soap¬ 
box  orators  which  physically  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  human  brain. 

IT  is  certain,  however,  that  senti¬ 
mentality,  even  sentiment,  had  or 
has  no  part  in  Morris  Plan  banking 
methods.  In  one  hundred  and  five 
American  cities  are,  at  this  writing, 
one  hundred  and  three  Morris  Plan 
banks — not  a  “chain” of  banks;  each  is 
a  strictly  local  institution  except  that 
the  parent  company  supplies  the  idea 
and  purchases  some  of  the  stock — each 
being  conducted  along  lines  that  have 
nothing  in  common  with  charitable  in- 
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stitutions.  The  local  Morris  Plan  bank 
differs  from  the  other  banks  in  a  given 
town  chiefly  in  that  it  does  not  accept 
deposits,  and  is  unique  in  that  it  con¬ 
siders  honesty  and  industry  concrete 
security  when  making  a  loan. 

Five  years  ago.  the  average  loan  was 
slightly  more  than  $100.  Now  it  is 
more  than  $200.  The  loan  may  be 
$500,  $1,000,  whatever  amount  the 
borrower  wants,  provided  always  that 
the  banker  has  satisfied  himself  that  the 
applicant  can  repay  the  amount  and 
needs  it.  No  more  and  no  less.  And 
in  tens  of  thousands  of  cases  the  needy 
borrower,  even  the  spendthrift — now 
reformed — the  loan-shark  victim,  the 
financially  thoughtless,  receive  from 
the  banks,  not  only  funds  to  tide  them 
over,  but  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  are  inoculated  with  the  desire  to 
save. 

THE  process  of  returning  the  loan 
to  a  Morris  Plan  bank,  at  the  rate 
of  a  dollar  a  week  for  each  fifty  dollars 
borrowed,  has  a  little  technical  twist 
to  it  which  subtly  suggests  to  the 
borrower  that  he  become  an  investor  in 
interest  paying  securities.  Let  me  ex¬ 
plain — let  me  quote  briefly,  rather,  the 
simple  explanation  which  the  manager 
made  to  the  girl  who  bought  the 
bungalow  when  the  loan  of  $400  was 
handed  to  her. 

“To-day,  when  we  lend  you  this  $400, 
Miss  Blank,”  he  said  “we  simul¬ 
taneously  issue  in  your  name  an 
investment  certificate  for  $400,  or  the 
amount  of  the  loan.  This  certificate  of 
investment,  you  hypothecate — we  re¬ 
tain  physical  possession  of  it,  I  mean — 
during  the  fifty  weeks  in  which  you  are 
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paying  back  the  $400.  The  $8  you 
give  us  each  week  really  goes  to  pay 
for  the  investment  certificate.  At  the 
end  of  the  fiftieth  week,  the  investment 
certificate,  now  paid  for  in  full,  is 
yours.  Two  weeks  later  your  note 
falls  due,  whereupon  you  may  hand  us 
your  investment  certificate,  thus  wiping 
out  your  debt,  or  you  may  give  us 
$400  in  cash  to  pay  the  debt  and  keep 
your  certificate  as  an.  interest-bearing 
investment.  Also,  you  may,  at  any 
time,  buy  another,  as  many'  as  you  can 
afford,  of  these  certificates,  paying  for 
them  either  cash  down  or  on  the  instal¬ 
ment  plan.  One  does  not  even  have  to 
be  a  borrower  to  come  in  here  and 
buy  these  certificates  as  an  investment. 
And  many  a  patron  who  first  comes  to 
us  as  a  borrower  soon  learns  to  become 
an  investor  in  these  interest-bearing 
certificates.” 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1919,  the 
New  York  company  (which  in  twelve 
months  had  lent  over  $7,250,000)  had 
$1,500,000  worth  of  these  certificates 
outstanding — a  prior  hen  on  all  its 
assets.  And  now,  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  a  great  New  York 
trust  company  for  the  issue  by  the 
Industrial  Finance  Corporation  of  '  The 
Morris  Plan  National  Trust  Certifi¬ 
cate,”  backed  by  the  credit  of  local 
companies  and  of  the  parent  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent 
from  the  dayr  of  purchase. 

[N  the  beginning  of  the  growth  of 
the  Morris  Plan  system  of  borrow¬ 
ing,  the  needy  occasionally  may'  have 
had  some  slight  difficulty' m  finding  two 
sponsors  willing  to  lend  their  signatures 
to  the  promissory'  note,  owing  chiefly  to 


a  fear  that  the  borrower  would  die 
before  payments  had  been  completed 
Such  difficulties,  however,  were  rarely 
encountered.  To-day,  there  is  no  such 
deterrent,  thanks  to  the  institution 
known  as  The  Morris  Plan  Insurance 
Society.  Mr.  Morris  and  his  associate: 
know  from  their  mortality  tables  tha* 
out  of  a  total  of  300,000  borrowers  1 
year  an  average  of  nine  will  die  each 
day,  or  about  5,300  annually'.  Hence 
the  development  of  the  insurance  plan 
wherein  policies  are  issued  at  trifling 
cost. 

A  man  borrowing,  say  $100,  insure- 
his  loan  for  $100,  pay'ing  for  the  policy 
less  than  a  cent  a  day.  Let  us  suppose 
the  borrower  dies  after  paying  back 
only  $20  of  the  $100  borrowed.  Im¬ 
mediately,  The  Morris  Plan  Insurano 
Society  pays  the  bank  the  $5o  still  du> 
on  the  loan  and  gives  what  remains  pi 
the  insurance,  or  $20,  to  the  decease-; 
borrower’s  heirs  or  estate. 

'T'HAT  working  girl  who  secured  fa 
*-  herself  the  bungalow  and  plot  0 
lawn  in  a  pretty'  suburb  of  a  city 
few  years  ago  could  to-day,  if  she  s> 
desired,  secure  aid  in  furnishing  her  nev 
house.  The  "Morris  Plan  of  Retai 
Trade  Acceptances”  means  that  Morn 
Plan  banks  in  scores  of  communitie 
have  entered  into  arrangements  wit! 
reliable  local  merchants  whereby  cm 
tomers  may  purchase  necessary  good 
at  cash  prices  on  time  payments.  Th 
customer  selects  his  goods  in  one  c 
these  shops  and  makes  a  cash  paymen 
according  to  his  means.  Immediately 
the  merchant  delivers  the  goods  at  tb 
customer’s  house.  And  now  the  ban 
takes  complete  ( Continued  on  page  75 
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Few  things  are  more  terrible  than  being  in  debt.  The 
day  of  the  ban  shark,  however,  is  rapidly  passing 
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Chapter  Two 

(Continued) 

NOW  all  this  would  seem  to 
have  been  in  itself  a  matter  of 
slight  importance.  But  Qrville 
Gates,  the  Superintendent  of 
tj  mill,  and  John  Seaver,  Attorney 
a  Aw,  and  Robert  Brown,  the  Grocer, 
al  Pendelton  Ames,  who  kept  the 
4k  and  stationery  store,  and  William 
I  guson,  the  Clothier,  and  Darwin 
•s.  the  Butcher,  and  Snodgrass,  the 
C  penter,  and  others  had  joined  the 
P  lie  caravan  led  by  the  millionaire. 
1  ?se  good  people  would  not  have 
a  nitted  it ,  but  the  truth  is  J.  Patterson 
1  g  held  them  all  in  the  hollow  of  his 
n.d.  Nobody  outside  his  own  family 
hi  any  affection  for  him.  Outwardly, 
h  was  as  hard  as  nails. 

•'  he  owned  the  bank 
al  controlled  credits 
a'l  was  an  extravagant 
h  er.  He  had  given 
h-ly  for  the  improve- 
nnt  of  the  village  and 
1  neighboring  city  of 
1  zelmead.  His  family 
the  court  circle  of 
t  igville.  Consciously 


ditions  of  Bingville.  In  regard  to 
Picnic  Sundays  he  made  this  'remark: 
“George  Meredith  once  wrote  to  his 
son  that  he  would  need  the  help  of 
religion  to  get  safely  beyond  the  stormy 
passions  of  youth.  It  is  very  true!” 

The  historian  was  reminded  of  this 
saying  by  the  undertow  of  the  life  cur¬ 
rents  in  Bingville.  The  dances  in  the 
Normal  School  and  in  the  homes  of  the 
well-to-do  were  imitations  of  the  great 
party  at  J.  Patterson  Bing’s.  The  cos¬ 
tumes  of  certain  of  the  young  ladies 
w’ere,  to  quote  a  clause  from  the  posters 
of  the  Messrs.  Barnum  and  Bailey,  still 
clinging  to  the  bill-board:  “the  most 
daring  and  amazing  bareback  per¬ 
formances  in  the  history  of  the  circus 
ring.”  Phyllis  Bing,  the  unrivalled 
metropolitan  performer,  set  the  pace. 


0  unconsciously,  the 
Mt  people  imitated  the 

Jgs. 

udge  Crooker  was, 
°f  day,  discussing  with 
ariend  the  social  con- 


One  of  the  most  loved  inhabitants  of  Bingville  was  Bob,  the  little 
crippled  son  of  the  Widow  Moran,  called  by  Judge  Crooker,  "The 
Little  Shepherd  of  the  Birds.  '  He  spent  his  days  in  one  room ,  watching 
the  birds  in  the  big  garden  next  door.  His  idol  ivas  J .  Patterson  Bing, 
the  foremost  citizen  of  the  town;  and  it  was  the  happiest  moment  of  his 
life  when  Mrs.  Bing  promised  to  bring  Air.  Bing  to  see  him.  But  the 
great  man  did  not  come.  He  sent  in  his  place  a  twenty-dollar  gold  piece. 
All  Bingville,  nevertheless,  believed  in  J .  Patterson  Bing  and  every¬ 
thing  he  did.  When  he  paid  the  increased  war  prices  for  servants  and 
carpenters  and  plumbers,  Bingville  did  likewise.  When  he  and 
Airs.  Bing  returned  from  New  York  and  instituted  house  parties  in 
place  of  Sunday  church,  Bingville  followed.  When  Phyllis  Bing  came 
back  from  school  and  introduced  the  new  dances,  and  the  new  evening 
gowns,  Pauline  Baker  and  the  other  Bingville  girls  imitated  her,  at 
first  blushingly,  then  brazenly.  In  fact,  the  old  simple  spirit  of  Bing¬ 
ville  was  passing.  In  its  place  reigned  a  new  god,  a  god  with  a  little  "g.” 


It  was  distinctly  too  rapid  for  her 
followers.  If  one  may  say  it  kindly, 
she  was  as  cold  and  heartless  and 
beautiful  in  her  act  as  a  piece  of  bronze 
or  Italian  marble.  She  was  not  ashamed 
of  herself.  She  did  it  as  easily  and 
gracefully  and  unconsciously  and  oblig¬ 
ingly,  so  to  speak,  as  if  it  were  no 
trouble  to  show  goods.  It  was  not  so 
with  Vivian  Mead  and  Frances  Smith 
and  Pauline  Baker.  They  limped  and 
struggled  in  their  efforts  to  keep  up. 
To  begin  with,  the  art  of  their  modiste 
had  been  fussy,  imitative  and  timid.  It 
lacked  the  master  touch.  Their  spirits 
were  also  improperly  prepared  for  such 
publicity.  They  blushed  and  looked 
apologies  and  were  visibly  uncom¬ 
fortable  when  they  entered  the  dance- 
hall. 

ON  this  point,  Judge 
Crooker  delivered  a 
famous  opinion.  It  was: 
“I  feel  sorry  for  those 
girls  but  their  mothers 
ought  to  be  spanked!” 

There  is  evidence  that 
this  sentence  of  his  was 
carried  out  in  due  time 
and  in  a  most  effectual 
manner.  But  the  works 
of  art  which  these 
mothers  had  put  on 
exhibition  at  the  Normal 
School  sprang  into  over¬ 
whelming  popularity 
with  the  young  men 
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and  their  cards  were  quickly  filled.  In 
half  an  hour,  they  had  ceased  to  blush. 
Their  eyes  no  longer  spoke  apologies. 
They  were  new  women.  Their  initia¬ 
tion  was  complete.  They  had  become 
in  the  language  of  Judge  Crooker, 
“perfect  Phyllistines!” 

The  dancing  tried  to  be  as  naughty 
as  that  remarkable  Phyllistinian  pas¬ 
time  at  the  mansion  of  the  Bings  and 
succeeded  well,  if  not  handsomely. 
The  modern  dances  and  dress  were 
now  definitely  established  in  Bingville. 

Just  before  the  holidays,  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  ample  home  of  the 
millionaire  was  decorated,  furnished, 
and  ready  to  be  shown.  Mrs.  Bing  and 
Phyllis  who  had  been  having  a  fling  in 
New  York  came  home  for  the  holidays. 
John  arrived  the  next  day  from -  the 
great  Padelford  School  to  be  with  the 
family  through  the  winter  recess.  Mrs. 
Bing  gave  a  tea  to  the  ladies  of  Bing¬ 
ville.  She  wanted  them  to  see  the 
improvements  and  become  aware  of 
her  good  will.  She  had  thought  of  an 
evening  party,  but  there  were  many 
men  in  the  village  whom  she  didn’t  care 
to  have  in  her  house.  So  it  became  a 
tea. 


"JPHE  women  talked  of  leaking  roofs 
and  water  pipes  and  useless  bath¬ 
rooms  and  outrageous  costs.  Phyllis 
sat  in  the  Palm  Room  with  the  village 
girls.  It  happened  that  they  talked 
mainly  about  their  fathers.  Some  had 
complained  of  paternal  strictness 

“Men  are  terrible!  They  make  so 
much  trouble,”  said  Frances  Smith. 
“It.  seems  as  if  they  hated  to  see 
anybody  have  a  good  time.” 

“Mother  and  I  do  as  we  please  and 
say  nothing,”  said  Phyllis.  “We  never 
tell  Father  anything.  Men  don  ’t  under¬ 
stand.” 

Some  of  the  girls  smiled  and  looked 
into  each  other’s  eyes. 

There  had  been  a  curious  undercur¬ 
rent  in  the  party.  It  did  not  break 
the  surface  of  the  stream  until  Mrs. 
Bing  asked  Mrs.  Pendleton  Ames, 
“Where  is  Susan  Baker?” 

A  silence  fell  upon  the  group  around 
her. 

Mrs.  Ames  leaned  toward  Mrs. 
Bing  and  whispered,  “Haven’t  you 
heard  the  news?” 

“No.  I  had  to  scold  Susan  Crowder 
and  Martha  Featherstraw  as  soon  as 
I  got  here  for  neglecting  their  work 
and  they’ve  hardly  spoken  to  me  since. 
What  is  it?” 

“Pauline  Baker  has  run  away  with 
a  dffummer,”  Mrs.  Ames  whispered. 

Mrs.  Bing  threw  up  both  hands, 
opened  her  mouth  and  looked  toward 
the  ceiling. 

“You  don’t  mean  it,”  she  gasped. 

“It’s  a  fact.  Susan  told  me.  Mr. 
Baker  doesn’t  know  the  truth  yet  and 
she  don’t  dare  to  tell  him.  She’s 
scared  stiff.  Pauline  went  over  to 
Hazelmead  last  week  to  visit  Emma 
Stacy  against  his  wishes.  She  met 
the  young  man  at  a  dance.  Susan  got 
a  letter  from  Pauline  last  night  making 
a  clean  breast  of  the  matter.  They  are 
married  and  stopping  at  a  hotel  in 
New  York.” 


“My  Lord!  I  should  think  she 
would  be  scared  stiff,”  said  Mrs.  Bing. 

“I  think  there  is  a  good  reason  for 
the  stiffness  of  Susan,”  said  Mrs. 
Singleton,  the  wife  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  minister.  "We  all  know  that 
Mr.  Baker  objected  to  these  modern 
dances  and  the  way  that  Pauline 
dressed.  He  used  to  say  that  it  was 
walking  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice.” 

There  was  a  breath  of  silence  in 
which  one  could  hear  only  a  faint  rustle 
like  the  stir  of  some  invisible  spirit. 

Mrs.  Bing  sighed.  “He  may  be  all 
right,”  she  said  in  a  low.  calm  voice. 

“But  the  indications  are  not  favor¬ 
able,”  Mrs.  Singleton  remarked. 

The  gossip  ceased  abruptly,  for  the 
girls  were  coming  out  of  the  Palm  Room. 

The  next  morning,  Mrs.  Bing  went 
to  see  Susan  Baker  to  offer  sympathy 
and  a  helping  hand.  Mamie  Bing 
was,  after  all,  a  good-hearted  woman. 
By  this  time,  Mr.  Baker  had  been  told. 
He  had  kicked  a  hole  in  the  long  look¬ 
ing-glass  in  Pauline’s  bed-room  and 
flung  a  pot  of  rouge  through  the  window 
and  scattered  talcum  powder  all  over 
the  place  and  torn  a  new  silk  gown  into 
rags  and  burnt  it  in  the  kitchen  stove 
and  left  the  house  slamming  the  door 
behind  him.  She  had  gone  to  bed  and 
he  had  probably  gone  to  the  club  or 
somewhere.  Perhaps  he  would  com¬ 
mit  suicide.  Of  all  this,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  for  some  hours  there  was 
abundant  occupation  for  the  tender 
sympathies  of  Mrs.  J.  Patterson  Bing. 
Before  she  left,  Mr.  Baker  had  returned 
for  luncheon  and  seemed  to  be  quite 
calm  and  self-possessed  when  he  greeted 
her  in  the  hall  belowr  stairs. 

On  entering  her  home,  about  one 
o’clock,  Mrs.  Bing  received  a  letter 
from  the  hand  of  Martha. 

“Phyllis  told  me  to  give  you  this  as 
soon  as  you  returned,”  said  the  girl. 

“What  does  this  mean?”  Mrs.  Bing 
whispered  to  herself,  as  she  tore  open 
the  envelope. 

Her  face  grew  pale  and  her  hands 
trembled  as  she  read  the  letter. 

“ Dearest  Mamma,"  it  began.  “I 
am  going  to  Hazelmead  for  luncheon 
with  Gordon  King.  I  couldn’t  ask  you 
because  I  didn’t  know  where  you  were. 
We  have  waited  an  hour.  I  am  sure 
you  wouldn’t  want  me  to  miss  having  a 
lovely  time.  I  shall  be  home  before 
five.  Don’t  tell  father!  He  hates 
Gordon  so. 

Phyllis .” 


smoking  cigarettes,  with  an  ice  tub  arv 
a  champagne  botlle  beside  them.  T 
tell  the  whole  truth,  it  was  a  time! 
arrival.  Phyllis,  with  no  notion  of  th< 
peril  of  it,  was  indeed  having  “a  loveh 
time” — the  time  of  her  young  life,  i! 
fact:  -  For  half  an  hour,  she  had  beer 
hanging  on  the  edge  of  the  gidch 
precipice  of  elopement.  She  was  with; 
one  sip  of  a  decision  to  let  go. 

Mrs.  Bing  was  admirably  cool.  Sh 
sat  down  beside  them  and  said,  !  M, 
dear,  I  had  business  over  here  am 
thought  I  would  come  and  look  yoi 
up.  Is  your  luncheon  finished?” 

“Yes,”  said  Phyllis. 

“Then  let  us  go  and  get  into  the  car 
We’ll  drop  Mr.  King  at  his  home.” 

When  at  last,  they  were  seated  in  tiv 
limousine,  the  angry  lady  opened  fin- 

“I  am  astonished  that  you  woul< 
go  to  luncheon  with  this  young  man  wht 
has  insulted  you,”  she  said. 

Phyllis  began  to  cry. 

Turning  to  young  Gordon  King,  tiv 
indignant  lady  added:  I  think  you  ar< 
a  disreputable  boy.  You  must  neve 
come  to  my  house  again — never!" 

He  made  no  answer  and  left  the  ca 
without  a  word  at  the  door  of  the  Kin: 
residence. 


“HPHE  boy  who  insulted  her!  My 
God!”  Mrs.  Bing  exclaimed  in  a 
whisper.  She  ran  toward  the  butler’s 
pantry. 

“Martha!”  she  called;  Martha  came. 

“Tell  James  to  bring  the  big  car  at 
once.  I’m  going  to  Hazelmead.” 

“Without  luncheon?”  the  girl  asked. 

“Just  give  me  a  sandwich  and  I’ll 
eat  it  in  my  hand.” 

They  drove  at  top  speed  over  the 
smooth,  State  road  to  the  mill  city. 
At  half-past  two,  Mrs.  Bing  alighted  at 
the  fashionable  Gray  Goose  Inn  where 
the  best .  people  had  their  luncheon 
parties.  She  found  Phyllis  and  Gordon 
in  a  cozy  alcove,  sipping  cognac  and 


HPHERE  were  miles  and  miles  o 
weeping  on  the  way  home.  Phylli 
had  recovered  her  composure  but  bega 
again  when  her  mother  remarked,  “ 
wonder  where  you  learned  to  drin 
champagne  and  cognac  and  smok 
cigarettes,"  as  if  her  own  home  had  no 
been  a  perfect  academy  of  dissipatioi 
The  girl  sat  in  a  corner,  her  eye 
covered  with  her  handkerchief  and  lb 
only  words  she  uttered  on  the  wa 
home  were  these,  Don’t  tell  father!” 

While  this  was  happening,  Mr  Baki 
confided  his  troubles  to  Judge  Crook 
in  the  latter’s  office.  The  Judge  hear 
him  through  and  then  delivered  anothi 
notable  opinion,  to  wit.  There  ai 
many  subjects  on  which  the  judgmei 
of  the  average  man  is  of  little  valu 
but  in  the  matter  of  bringing  up 
daughter  it  is  apt  to  be  sound  AI 
there  are  many  subjects  on  which  tl 
judgment  of  the  average  woman  m. 
be  trusted,  but  in  the  matter  of  bringn 
up  a  daughter  it  is  apt  to  be  unsouiv 
I  say  this,  after  some  forty  years 
observation.” 

“What  is  the  reason?”  Mr.  Bak 
asked. 

“Well,  a  daughter  has  to  be  pr 
pared  to  deal  with  men,”  the  Jud 
went  on.  “The  masculine  temper 
ment  is  involved  in  all  the  critic 
problems  of  her  life.  Naturally,  t! 
average  man  is  pretty  well  informed 
the  subject  of  men.  You  have  pr 
pered  these  late  years.  You  have  be 
so  busy  getting  rich  that  you  ha 
neglected  your  duty  at  home." 

“My*  wife  would  have  her  own  way. 
said  Baker. 

“That  doesn’t  alter  the  fact  that  y< 
have  neglected  your  duty.  You  ha 
let  things  slide.  You  wore  yours, 
out  in  this  matter  of  money  gettir 
You  were  tired  when  you  got  home 
night — all  in,  as  they  say.  The  bai 
was  the  main  thing  with  you. 
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Phyllis  ivas  indeed  having  a  lovely  time.  For  half  an  hour,  she 
had  been  hanging  on  the  edge  of  the  giddy  precipice  of  elopement 


epeat  that  you  let  things  slide  at  home 
ind  the  longer  they  slide  the  faster  they 
dide  when  they’re  going  down  hill. 
You  can  always  count  on  that  in  a  case 
)f  sliding.  The  young  have  a  taste  for 
velocity  and  often  it  comes  so  unac¬ 
countably  fast  that  they  don’t  know 
what  to  do  with  it,  so  they’re  apt  to  get 
their  necks  broken  unless  there’s  some¬ 
one  to  put  on  the  brakes.” 

Mr.  Emanuel  Baker  arose  and  began 
to  stride  up  and  down  the  room. 

“My  God,  Judge!  I  don’t  know 
what  to  do,”  he  exclaimed. 


‘‘There’s  only  one  thing  to  do.  Go 
and  find  the  young  people  and  give 
them  your  blessing.  If  you  can  dis¬ 
cover  a  spark  of  manhood  in  the  fellow, 
make  the  most  of  it.  The  chances  are 
against  that,  but  let  us  hope  for  the 
best.  Above  all  I  want  you  to  be 
gentle  with  Pauline.  You  are  more  to 
blame  than  she  is.” 

“  T  DON’T  see  how  I  can  spare  the 
A  time,  but  I’ll  have  to,”  said  Baker. 
“Time!  Fiddlesticks!”  the  Judge 
exclaimed.  “What  a  dam  fool  money 


makes  of  a  man!  You  have  lost  your 
sense  of  proportion,  your  appreciation 
of  values.  Bill  Pritchard  used  to  talk 
that  way  to  me.  He  has  been  lying 
twenty  years  in  his  grave.  He  hadn’t 
a  minute  to  spare  until  one  day  he  fell 
dead — then  leisure  and  lots  of  leisure 
it  would  seem — and  the  business  has 
doubled  since  he  quit  worrying  about 
it.  My  friend,  you  cannot  take  a  cent 
into  Paradise,  but  the  soul  of  Pauline 
is  a  different  kind  of  property.  It  might 
be  a  help  to  you  there.  Give  plenty  of 
time  to  this  job,  and  good  luck  to  you.” 


The  spirit  of  the  old.  dead  days  spoke 
in  the  voice  of  the  Judge — spoke  with  a 
kindly  dignity.  It  had  ever  been  the 
voice  of  Justice,  tempered  with  Mercy — 
the  most  feared  and  respected  voice  in 
the  upper  counties.  His  grave,  smooth- 
shaven  face,  his  kindly  gray  eyes,  his 
noble  brow  with  its  crown  of  white 
hair  were  fitting  accessories  of  the 
throne  of  Justice  and  Mercy. 

“I’ll  go  this  afternoon.  Thank  you, 
Judge!”  said  Baker,  as  he  left  the  office. 

OAULIXE  had  announced  in  her  lel- 
ter  that  her  husband’s  name  was  Her¬ 
bert  Middleton.  Mr.  Baker  sent  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  Pauline  to  apprise  her  of  his 
arrival  in  the  morning.  It  was  a  fatherly 
message  of  love  and  good  will.  At  the 
hotel  in  New  York,  Mr.  Baker  learned 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Middleton  had 
checked  out  the  day  before.  Nobody 
could  tell  him  where  they  had  gone. 
One  of  the  men  at  the  porter’s  desk 
told  of  putting  them  in  a  taxicab  with 
their  grips  and  a  steamer  trunk  soon 
after  luncheon.  He  didn’t  know  where 
they  went.  Mr.  Baker’s  telegram  was 
there  unopened.  He  called  at  every 
hotel  desk  in  the  city,  but  he  could  get 
no  trace  of  them.  He  telephoned  to 
Mrs.  Baker.  She  had  heard  nothing 
from  Pauline.  In  despair,  he  went  to 
the  Police  Department  and  told  his 
story  to  the  Chief. 

“It  looks  as  if  there  was  something 
crooked  about  it,”  said  the  Chief. 
“There  are  many  cases  like  this.  The 
women  seem  to  have  gone  crazy  these 
days.  Maybe  it’s  the  new  dancing 
and  the  movies  that  are  breaking  down 
the  morals  of  the  little  suburban  towns 
or  maybe  it’s  the  excitement  of  the  war. 
Anyhow,  they  keep  the  city  supplied 
with  runaways  and  vamps.  You  are 
not  the  first  anxious  father  I  have  seen 
to-day.  You  can  go  home.  I’ll  put 
a  man  on  the  case  and  let  you  know 
what  happens.” 

Chapter  Three 

Which  Tells  of  the  Complaining  Coin 

and  the  Man  Who  Lost  His  Self 

''"THERE  was  a  certain  gold  coin  in  a 
little  bureau  drawer  in  Bingville 
which  began  to  form  a  habit  of  com¬ 
plaining  to  its  master. 

“How  cold  I  am!”  it  seemed  to  say  to 
the  boy.  “I  was  cold  when  you  put  me 
in  here  and  I  have  been  cold  ever  since. 
Br-r-r!  I’m  freezing.” 

It  was  just  after  the  little  Shepherd 
of  the  Birds  had  heard  of  a  poor  widow 
who  was  the  mother  of  two  small 
children  and  who  had  fallen  sick  of  the 
influenza  with  no  fuel  in  her  house. 

“I  am  cold,  too!”  said  the  Shepherd. 

“Why,  of  course  you  are,”  the  coin 
answered.  “That’s  the  reason  I’m  cold. 
A  coin  is  never  any  warmer  than  the 
heart  of  its  owner.  Why  don’t  you 
take  me  out  of  here  and  give  me  a 
chance  to  move  around?” 

Things  that  would  not  say  a  word 
to  other  boys  often  spoke  to  the  Shep¬ 
herd.  Even  the  bed-posts,  and  the 
rubber  tree,  and  the  little  pine  bureau  in 
the  corner,  and  the  round  nickel  clock, 
talked  with  him,  now  and  then,  as  he 
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lay  looking  at  them  before  he  got  up  in 
the  morning.  They  talked  in  a  friendly 
manner,  too. 

It  was  late  in  February  and  everyone 
was  complaining  of  the  cold.  Even 
the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Bingville 
could  not  recall  so  severe  a  winter. 
Many  families  were  short  of  fuel.  The 
homes  of  the  working  folk  were  insuffi¬ 
ciently  heated.  Money  in  the  bank 
had  given  them  a  sense  of  security. 
They  could  not  believe  that  its  magic 
power  would  fail  to  bring  them  what 
they  needed.  So  they  had  been  careless 
of  their  allowance  of  wood  and  coal. 
There  were  days  when  they  had  none 
and  could  get  none  at  the  yard.  Some 
of  them  took  boards  out  of  their  barn 
floors  and  cut  down  shade  trees  and 
broke  up  the  worst  of  their  furniture  to 
feed  the  kitchen  stove  in  those  days  of 
famine.  Some  men  with  hundreds  of 
dollars  in  the  bank  went  out  into  the 
country  at  night  and  stole  rails  off  the 
farmers’  fences.  The  homes  of  these 
unfortunate  people  were  ravaged  by 
influenza  and  many  died. 

Prices  at  the  stores  mounted  higher. 
Most  of  the  gardens  had  been  lying 
idle.  The  farmers  had  found  it  hard  to 
get  help.  Some  of  the  latter,  indeed, 
had  decided  that  they  could  make  more 
by  teaming  at  Millerton  than  by  toiling 
in  the  fields,  and  with  less  effort.  They 
left  the  boys  and  the  women  to  do  what 
they  could  with  the  crops.  Naturally 
the  latter  were  small.  So  the  local 
sources  of  supply  had  little  to  offer  and 
the  demand  upon  the  stores  steadily 
increased.  Certain  of  the  merchants 
had  been,  in  a  way,  spoiled  by  pros¬ 
perity.  They  were  rather  indifferent 
to  complaints  and  demands.  Many  of 
the  storekeepers,  irritated,  doubtless, 
by  overwork,  had  lost  their  former 
politeness.  The  two  butchers,  having 
prospered  beyond  their  hopes,  began  to 
feel  the  need  of  rest.  They  cut  down 
their  hours  of  labor  and  reduced  their 
stocks  and  raised  their  prices.  There 
were  days  when  their  supplies  failed 
to  arrive.  The  railroad  service  had 
been  bad  enough  in  times  of  peace. 
Now,  it  was  worse  than  ever. 

'“THOSE  who  had  plenty  of  money 
found  it  difficult  to  get  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  good  food,  Bingville  being 
rather  cut  off  from  other  centers  of  life 
by  distance  and  a  poor  railroad.  Some 
drove  sixty  miles  to  Hazelmead  to  do 
marketing  for  themselves  and  their 
neighbors. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Patterson  Bing, 
however,  in  their  luxurious  apartment 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New 
York,  knew  little  of  these  conditions 
until  Mr.  Bing  came  up  late  in  March 
for  a  talk  with  the  mill  superintendent. 
Many  of  the  sick  and  the  poor  suffered 
extreme  privation.  Father  O’Neil  and 
the  Reverend  Otis  Singleton  of  the 
Congregational  Church  went  among  the 
people,  ministering  to  the  sick,  of  whom 
there  were  very  many,  and  giving 
counsel  to  men  and  women  who  were 
unaccustomed  to  prosperity  and  ill- 
qualified  wisely  to  enjoy  it.  One  day, 
Father  O’Neil  saw  the  Widow  Moran 
coming  into  town  with  a  great  bundle 


of  fagots  on  her  back. 

“This  looks  a  little  like  the  old 
country,”  he  remarked. 

She  stopped  and  swung  her  fagots  to 
the  ground  and  announced:  “It  do 
that  an’  may  the  good  God  help  us! 
It’s  hard  times,  Father.  In  spite 
o'  all  the  money,  it’s  hard  times.  It 
looks  like  there  wasn’t  enough  to  go 
’round — the  ships  be  takin’  so  many 
things  to  the  old  country.” 

“How  is  my  beloved  Shepherd?”  the 
good  Father  asked. 

“Mother  o’  God!  The  house  is  that 
cold,  he’s  been  layin’  abed  for  a  week  an’ 
Judge  Crooker  has  been  away  on  the 
circuit.”  rJjfl 

“Too  bad!”  said  the  priest.  “I’ve 
been  so  busy  with  the  sick  and  the  dying 
and  the  dead  I  have  hardly  had  time  to 
think  of  you.” 

Against  her  protest,  he  picked  up  the 
fagots  and  carried  them  on  his  own  back 
to  her  kitchen. 

He  found  the  Shepherd  in  a  sweater 
sitting  up  in  bed  and  knitting  socks. 

“Howr  is  my  dear  boy?”  the  good 
Father  asked. 

“Yery  sad,”  said  the  Shepherd.  “I 
want  to  do  something  to  help  and  my 
legs  are  useless.” 

“Cheer  up,  boy.  I’m  going  out  to 
Dan  Mullin’s  this  afternoon  and  I'll 
make  him  bring  you  a  big  load  of  wood. 
I'll  have  you  back  at  your  work  to¬ 
morrow.  The  spring  will  be  coming 
soon  and  your  flock  will  be  back  in 
the  garden.” 

T  T  was  not  easy  to  bring  a  smile  to  the 

face  of  the  little  Shepherd  those 
days.  A  number  of  his  friends  had 
died  and  others  were  sick  and  he  was 
helpless.  Moreover,  his  mother  had 
told  him  of  the  disappearance  of 
Pauline  and  that  her  parents  feared  she 
wras  in  great  trouble.  This  had  worried 
him,  and  the  more  because  his  mother 
had  declared  that  the  girl  was  probably 
worse  than  dead.  He  could  not  quite 
understand  it  and  his  happy  spirit  was 
clouded.  The  good  Father  cheered 
him  with  merry  jests.  Near  the  end 
of  their  talk  the  bov  said:  “There’s  one 
thing  in  this  room  that  makes  me  un¬ 
happy.  It’s  that  gold  piece  in  the 
drawer.  It  does  nothing  but  lie  there 
and  shiver  and  talk  to  me.  Seems  as 
if  it  complained  of  the  cold.  It  says 
that  it  wants  to  move  around  and  get 
warm.  Every  time  I  hear  of  some  poor 
person  that  needs  food  or  fuel,  it  calls 
out  to  me  there  in  the  little  drawer  and 
says,  ‘How  cold  I  am!  Howr  cold  I 
am!’  My  mother  wishes  me  to  keep  it 
for  some  time  of  trouble  that  may  come 
to  us,  but  I  can’t.  It  makes  me 
unhappy.  Please  take  it  away  and  let 
it  do  what  it  can  to  keep  the  poor 
people  warm.” 

“There’s  no  worse  company,  these 
days,  than  a  hoarded  coin,”  said  the 
priest.  “I  won’t  let  it  plague  you  any 
more.”  _ 

Father  O’Neil  took  the  coin  from  the 
drawer,  it  fell  from  his  fingers  with  a 
merry  laugh  as  it  bounded  on  the  floor 
and  whirled  toward  the  doorway  like 
one  overjoyed  and  eager  to  be  off. 

“God  bless  you  my  boy!  May  it  buy 
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anyway,  and  I  would¬ 
n’t  wonder  if  a  little 
lining  would  do  you 
good.” 

The  drunkard  looked 
into  the  face  of  the 
minister. 

“Say  it  ag’in,”  he 
muttered. 

“I  wouldn’t  wonder 
if  a  little  food  would 
make  you  feel  better,” 
Mr.  Singleton  added. 

“A  little,  did  ye 
say?”  Blenkinsop 
asked. 

“Make  it  a  lot — as 
much  as  you  can  ac¬ 
commodate.” 

“And  do  ye  mean 
that  ye  want  me  to  go 
an'  eat  in  yer  house?” 

“Yes,  at  my  table- 
why  not?” 

“It  wouldn’t  be  re¬ 
spectable.  But  don’t 
look  as  if  ye  knew  me, 
mister,  and  I’ll  be  on 
my  best  behavior. 
Come  on.” 

The  two  men  has¬ 
tened  up  the  street 
followed  by  the  de¬ 
jected,  little  yellow 
dog,  Christmas. 

Mrs.  Singleton  and 
her  daughter  were  out 
with  a  committee  of 
the  Children’s  Helpers 
and  the  minister  was 
dining  alone  that  day 
and,  as  usual,  at  one 
o’clock,  that  being  the 
hour  for  dinner  in  the 
village  of  Bingville. 

“Tellme  about  your¬ 
self,”  said  the  minister 
as  they  sat  down  at  the 
table. 

i  “Myself — did  you 
say?”  Hiram  Blenkin- 
shop  asked  as  one  of 

The  Judge  declared:  "There  are  many  subjects  concerning  which  the  judgment  of  the  average  his  feet  crept  under 

woman  may  be  trusted,  but  on  bringing  up  a  daughter  her  views  are  abt  to  be  unsound ”  hfs  c{l;l[r  (-0  conceal  its 

disreputable  appear¬ 
ance,  while  his  dog  had 

for  you  the  dearest  wish  of  your  heart.”  my  wheelbarrow.  How  about  beef-  partly  hidden  himself  under  a  serving 
That  wish  he  •would  not  have  con-  steak  and  bacon  and  eggs  and  all  that5”  table  where  he  seemed  to  be  shivering 
fided  even  to  the  priest,  although  he  “I  guess  we’ve  got  enough  to  eat,  with  apprehension  as  he  peered  out, 
had  a  long  talk  to  the  rubber  tree  about  thank  you!”  This  was  not  quite  true,  with  raised  hackles,  at  the  stag’s  head 
it  that  very  day.  for  Bob,  thinking  of  the  sick,  whose  over  the  mantel. 

Mr.  Singleton  called  soon  after  Father  people  could  not  go  to  market,  was  “Yes.” 

O’Neil  had  gone  away.  inclined  to  hide  his  own  hunger.  “I  ain’t  got  any  self,  sir;  it’s  all  gone,” 

“The  top  of  the  morning  to  you!”  he  “All  right.  Good  bye!”  and  with  said  Blenkinsop,  as  he  took  a  swallow 
shouted,  as  he  came  into  Bob’s  room.  these  words  the  minister  hurried  away  of  water. 

“It’s  all  right  top  and  bottom,”  Bob  on  his  errands  of  mercy  and  good  will.  “A  man  without  any  self  is  a  curious 

answered  cheerfully.  He  had  scarcely  turned  the  corner  creature,”  the  minister  remarked. 

“Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you?”  of  the  street,  when  he  met  Hiram  “That’s  what  I  be — as  curious  as  a 

the.minister  went  on.  “I’m  a  regular  Blenkinsop,  who  was  shivering  along  lobster’s  claw.  The  only  thing  that  is 

Santa  Claus  this  morning.  I’ve  got  a  without  an  overcoat,  the  dog  Christmas  respectable  about  me  is  this  'ere  dog. 

thousand  dollars  that  Mr.  Bing  sent  at  his  heels.  He  reminds  me  o’  my  lost  self.  He 

me  It’s  for  anyone  that  needs  help.”  Mr.  Singleton  stopped  him.  don’t  drink  no  whiskey.  He  is  faithful. 

“We’ll  be  all  right  as  soon  as  our  load  “Why  man!  Haven’t  you  an  over-  He  means  well.  He  will  love  anyone 

of  wood  comes.  It  will  be  here  to-,  coat?”  he  asked.  that  treats  him  decent.  When  he  dies, 

morrow  morning,”  said  the  Shepherd.  “No,  sir!  It’s  hangin’  on  a  peg  in  a  I  want  to  die.” 

“I’ll  come  and  cut  and  split  it  for  pawn  shop  over  in  Hazelmead.  It  Hiram  Blenkinsop  riveted  his  atten- 

you,”  the  minister  proposed  “The  ain’t  doin’  the  peg  any  good  nor  me  tion  upon  an  old  warming  pan  that  hung 

eloquence  of  the  axe  is  better  than  that  neither!”  by  the  fireplace.  He  hardly  looked  at 

of  the  tongue  these  days.  Meanwhile,  “Well,  sir,  you  come  with  me,”  said  the  face  of  the  minister. 

I’m  going  to  bring  you  a  little  jag  in  the  minister.  “It’s  about  dinner  time,  “How  did  you  ( Continued  on  page  73} 
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A  NEW  KIND 


►  j; 


By  Anne  Shannon  Monroe 


J-JERE'  S  a  story  that  disproves  the 
saying,  “Once  an  Indian,  always  an 
Indian."  Motanic  has  seen  the  Oregon 
country,  where  once  the  tepees  of  his 
tribe  held  lonely  vigil  with  the  sage  brush, 
blossom  into  a  land  of  golden  grain,  dotted 
with  ranch  houses,  schools  and  towns. 
His  story  is  like  a  closing  scene  from  the 
drama  of  the  Winning  of  the  West. 
Motanic,  bad  Indian,  drinker  and  gambler, 
is  now  Motanic,  citizen,  booster  and  voter! 


Motanic,  once  the  “ worst  bad  Indian  of  the  plains"; 
now  a  leader  in  all  that  spells  good  citizenship 


We  went  inside; 
perhaps  one  hun¬ 
dred  squaws  and 
braves  were  sitting 
apart  from  one 
another,  Quaker 
fashion.  The  Rev¬ 
erend  Cornelison, 
the  white  mission¬ 
ary  who  has  worked 
among  them  for 
twenty  years 
was  there  for  his 
first  Sunday  since 
his  return  from 
over-seas,  and  we 
were  there,  a, party 
of  white  people, 
unusual  in  an  In¬ 
dian  place  of  wor¬ 
ship,  but  not  a 
head  turned,  not  a 
shoulder  stirred. 

MOTANIC,  long  known  in  local  Silent,  as  if  hewn  out  of  bronze,  they 
parlance  as  the  “worst  bad  waited  for  the  message  they  had  come 
Indian  who  ever  ranged  the  to  hear.  Presently  a  large,  magnifi- 
plains”  and  now  a  leader  cently  built,  dusky-faced  full-blooded 
in  all  that  spells  good  citizenship,  was  Indian  stepped  out  from  the  audience 
to  preach  to  his  fellow  Redmen  at  the  and  faced  us— Motanic. 

Tmatilla  Reservation  church.  Ac-  He  began  to  speak  without  a  gesture 
cordingly.  with  Major  Lee  Moor-  and  continued  throughout  without 
house,  a  life-long  friend  of  the  Indians,  stirring  from  his  original  position. 

I  drove  out  from  Pendleton,  Oregon,  The  deep,  rich,  guttural  tones  were 
to  hear  him.  The  way  led  across  a  like  those  of  an  oracle.  He  had  no 
vast  upland  bursting  with  wheat  ready  text,  no  theme,  apparently,  nothing 
for  the  harvest,  all  golden  under  the  save  the  message  of  the  Spirit.  I 
blue  sky  and'  surely  great  enough  to  could  not  understand  all  his  words  but 
feed  a  starving  world — a  veritable  I  could  understand  his  message,  and 
ocean  of  grain,  billowing  its  way  to  they  of  the  dusky  skins  understood  it, 
hungry  shores.  too,  for  their  silence  gradually  lost  its 

As  we  stopped  before  the  small  stoical  nature  and  became  warm  and 
reservation  church  and  the  car  chugged  fluid  and  alive.  When  Motanic  sat 
into  silence,  there  came  through  the  down  it  was  as  though  a  stream  of  pure 
open  windows,  the  vibrant  Indian  mountain  water  flowing  through  parched 
voices  mingled  in  the  old-time  hymn:  land  had  suddenly  vanished  in  the 
‘‘More  of  His  grace  to  others  show!”  desert.  One  felt  a  distinct  loss! 
and  it  seemed  the  very  voice  of  their  Afterwards,  we  met  and  talked  with 
production,  the  very  message  of  their  Motanic  and  he  invited  us  to  his  home, 
toil.  an  invitation  we  gladly  accepted. 


There  I  met  his  wife,  a  handsome 
Indian  woman  who  speaks  no  English 
at  all  and  his  eight  children,  nearly 
all  of  them  marked  by  unusual  beauty 
and  intelligence.  A  sixteen-year  old 
girl  was  the  principal  hostess.  She 
not  only  spoke  English  but  refresh¬ 
ingly  pure  English.  “One  would  think 
so,”  she  replied  courteously  to  an 
observation  of  mine.  “One  would 
think  so!” — when  had  I  heard  any¬ 
thing  from  youngsters  of  her  age  all 
the  way  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  except  the  slangy  rejoinder 
which  our  High  School  boys  and  girls 
share  with  people  who  ought  to  know 
better  — “I’ll  say  so,”  or  “I’ll  tell  the 
world”.  “One  would  think  so!” — one 
must  visit  an  Indian  home  to  hear  the 
pleasing  form  in  common  speech. 

HPHERE  was  little  furniture  in  the 
-*•  house  but  it  was  ideally  clean  and, 
while  I  was  wondering  what  they  did 
all  day,  the  children  began  to  open 
trunks  and  pull  out  piles  and  piles  of 
needle  work  to  show  me — bead  and 
silk  embroidery  and  the  loveliest  bas¬ 
ketry — all  testifying  to  careful  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  arts  of  their  ancestors  as 
well  as  to  the  instruction  given  in  the 
schools  provided  by  the  white  man. 
They  took  me  outside  to  a  storehouse 
and  showed  me  the  winter’s  supply  of 
fruits  and  vegetables — jellies,  jams  and 
pickles,  canned  goods  of  every  variety 
— a  display  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  cellar  in  the  count  ry. 
And  they  led  us  to  the  barn  and  «the 
tool  houses — Motanic  and  the  Major 
joining  us — and  Motanic  took  a  hand 
and  showed  us  his  latest  models  of  farm 
machinery,  including  a  great  cater¬ 
pillar  tractor  and  a  seven  passenger 
touring  car,  all  under  cover,  thriftily 
protected  from  the  weather,  in  sharp 
contrast  to  many  a  white  man’s  ranch, 
where  machinery  is  left  out  in  the 
fields  to  accumulate  rust  all  winter. 
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INDIAN  STORY 


But  all  this  time  I  was 
abserving  Motamc  —  the 
man  in  whom  a  miracle  had 
been  wrought.  What  had 
affected  the  change?  What 
handling  had  so  com¬ 
pletely  shifted  h's  gear? 

I  had  heard  of  him  always, 
it  seemed  to  me,  back  in 
:hose  days  when  the  West 
was  younger  and  wilder 
ind  red  men  were  still 
difficult  and  white  men 
were  at  peace.  There  were 
:ales  of  drinking  and  shooi¬ 
ng  and  hard  riding  and 
rouble  making  and  swift 
escapes  into  the  far-fold- 
ng  hills.  Motanic  was 
riendly  to  us  from  motives 
>f  hospitality  but  he  is  not 
ji  talker  and  I  saw  that  if 
i  was  to  get  his  story — 
lis  real  story,  the  story  of 
|us  inner  life — I  would 
iave  to  stay  awhile.  And 
o  I  stayed  and  I  did  get 
t;  and  this  is  the  way  his 
Lfe  had  run,  as  he  told  it 
nd  as  the  Reverend  Cor- 
idison  and  the  good  Major 
lelped  me  to  get  it,  and  as 
sensed  it  from  things  said 
nd  things  unsaid. 

Motanic’s  earliest  mem- 
>ry  is  that  of  an  orphan 
>oy  shivering  in  the  out- 
kirts  of  an  Indian  camp, 
jvith  no  tepee  of  his  own 
nd  afraid  to  creep  into 
hat  of  others.  The  camp 
ivas  in  the  heart  of  the  Um- 
.tilla  country  where  winds 
wept  bitingly  across  vast 
•lateaus  all  sheeted  over 
vith  snow  and  ice.  The 
>oy  wandered  from  camp 
o  camp,  no  more  welcome 
t  the  Indian  firesides  than 
my  orphan  boy  in  our  civilization 
Would  be  at  ours— and  the  Indians 
tad  no  institutions  to  take  care  of 
heir  orphans  and  their  consciences! 
Tnwelcome  in  one  party,  he  would 
link  away  and  join  another.  He  lived 
sorry,  lonesome  boy’s  life  and  he  was 
eveloping  the  sorry,  frightened  sort 
■f  a  personality  that  invites  more  of 
he  same  kind  of  treatment.  And 
hen  one  night,  a  great  thing  came  to 
is  knowledge  and  everything  changed 
or  him.  Creeping  closer  than  usual 
o-the  fire,  he  caught  the  low  guttural 
,vords  of  an  old  man  talking  to  his 
randchildren.  He  was  telling  them, 
acredly.  about  the  “Weyekin”;  how 
ach  child  born  into  the  physical 
•wld  has  a  counterpart  in  the  spirit 
'Orld.  a  second  self  that  always  looks 
iter  the  earth  wanderer,  an  invisible 
elf  that  keeps  along  close  at  hand 
nd,  although  out  of  sight,  is  always 
dthin  call.  After  the  child  has  found 
as  “Weyekin” — the  Umatilla  name 
or  this  spirit-self — he  has  only  to  ask 


Xfotanic's  earliest  memory  is  of  the  tepees  in  the  heart  of 
the  Umatilla  country,  with  its  plateaus  and  rolling  hills 


him  for  help  to  be  able  always  to  find 
food  and  water,  to  avoid  sickness,  and 
in  all  ways  to  prosper.  According 
to  the  old  man,  this  spirit-self  Some¬ 
times  enters  into  the  form  of  a  familiar 
animal  and  trots  along  by  one’s  side 
— it  may  be  a  coyote,  an  elk,  a  deer,  a 
horse  or  a  dog.  Now — so  the  old 
man  went  on — the  greatest  moment  in 
a  child’s  life  is  when  he  finds  his  “Weye¬ 
kin.”  for  then  he  has  found  his  forever- 
companion  who  will  always  be  with 
him  though  all  the  world  be  against 
him.  And  nothing  he  can  either  gam 
or  lose  in  his  whole  life  is  half  so  im¬ 
portant.  The  old  man  explained  that 
the  way  to  find  and  keep  one’s  "Weye¬ 
kin”  was  to  go  away  for  long  seasons  in 
the  deepest  silences  of  nature  and  there 
be  very  still,  listening,  waiting.  Also, 
you  must  purify  yourself  with  sweat 
baths  and  much  washing  and  swim¬ 
ming  and  riding  against  the  clean  wind. 

After  hearing  this,  little  Motanic 
crept  away  to  his  lonely  mat  with  a 
new  fire  burning  in  his  heart.  He  was 


no  longer  cold  and  dreary  and  afraid. 
He  reasoned  that  if  every  child  had  his 
“Weyekin”  he  must  have  one,  too. 
Nothing  had  been  said  about  losing 
your  “Weyekin”  when  you  lost  your 
parents  and  some  day  his  would  come 
to  him  and.  always  thereafter,  he 
would  have  some  one  who  would  stay 
by  him  when  he  was  runnirtg  from  camp 
to  camp;  for  he  didn’t  stay  in  one  camp 
very  long,  and  he  was  alone  a  good 
deal,  and  hungry  a  good  deal,  and 
heart  hungry  all  the  time! 

After  that,  he  was  always  stopping 
suddenly  to  listen  as  the  wind  swished 
through  the  sage  brush,  or  the  roar  of 
rushing  water  followed  a  freshet,  or  a 
lark  sang  with  unusual  insistence,  in 
the  early  spring.  He  listened — as  a 
small  white  child  does  for  the  coming 
of  Santa  Claus — for  the  coming  of  his 
forever-comrade. 

One  early  autumn  day,  he  had  run 
away  from  a  camp  where  no  one 
wanted  him  and  caught  up  with  an 
outfit  going  into  the  Blue  Mountains 
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when  suddenly  it  was  as 
though  a  voice  called  to 
him  from  the  deep  woods. 
He  sat  up — the  voice 
seemed  to  call — and  this 
time  he  sprang  up  and  ran 
as  fast  as  he  could  in  its 
direction.  Deeper  and 
deeper,  he  ran  into  the  for¬ 
est,  following  the  voice. 
At  last  he  fell,  exhausted, 
and  went  to  sleep.  When 
he  again  opened  his  eyes, 
it  was  daylight  and  he  saw 
a  beautiful  doe  daintily 
nibbling  the  damp  grass. 
He  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
then  stopped,  for  the  doe 
lifted  her  head  and  looked 
at  him  unafraid.  He  was 
mystified.  He  felt  strange, 
full  of  a  beautiful  peace. 
But  its  very  strangeness 
unnerved  him  and  he 
started  to  run  back  to 
camp.  He  ran  a  long  time 
but  he  could  not  find  hi> 
way.  He  came  to  a  de¬ 
serted  old  Indian  lodge 
and  went  in- out  of  the  cold 
but  there  was  no  food  to  be 
had  and  he  still  had  a  feel- 


to  hunt.  They  allowed  him 
food  in  surly  fashion  and 
tried  to  get  rid  of  him. 
That  night,  as  he  sat  alone 
by  the  camp-fire,  hugging 
his  knees  and  feeling  par¬ 
ticularly  dreary,  one  of  the 
camp  dogs  came  over  and 
rubbed  his  cold  little  nose 
against  the  boy’s  cheek. 
All  the  others  had  rolled  up 
in  their  blankets  and  mats 
and  grunted  off  to  sleep  and 
the  boy  was  furtively  look¬ 
ing  about  to  find  an  old  mat 
no  one  was  using;  so,  his 
mind  bent  on  the  mat,  he 
did  not  at ,  first  notice  the 
dog;  but  the  dog  persisted 
in  his  attentions,  trotting 
along  when  the  boy  went 
to  get  the  mat  and  then 
lying  down  beside  him  and 
snuggling  hif  nose  in  the 
boy’s  neck. 

Every  one  but  the  boy 
was  now  fast  asleep.  He 
lay  wide  awake,  looking  out 
into  the  black  depths  of  the 
steep  mountains.  The 
night  was  like  pitch,  not  an 
object  or  an  outline  to  be 
sVen  anywhere:  It  was 
heavy  and  black  like  his  own 
life.  He  lay  there  think¬ 
ing  black  thoughts,  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  friendly  dog, 


Above,  five  of  Motanic  s  eight  children,  all  of  them  skilled  in  embroidery  and 
basketry  work.  They  not  only  speak  English,  but  refreshingly  pure  English. 
Below,  Motanic  s  church  and  congregation  in  the  Pendleton,  Oregon,  country 
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ing  of  strangeness  that  made  him  try  to 
seek  his  kind.  Again,  he  ran  out  into 
the  woods,  stopped  in  despair  as  to  the 
right  course,  and  suddenly  heard  the 
friendly  yelps  of  the  dog.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment,  he  had  broken  through  the  brush 
and  came  joyously  bounding  up  to 
him.  Then,  in  a  flash,  it  came  to  the 
boy  that  he  had  found  his  “Weyekin.” 
dt  had  spoken  to  him  through  the  dog 
l who  had  tried  to  befriend  him  and 
keep  him  warm  and  he  had  not  heeded. 
It  had  spoken  to  him  through  the  doe 
in  the  deep  woods,  and  he  had  not 
understood.  Joy  burst  over  him  in 
a  flood.  He  had  found  his  “Weye¬ 
kin!” 

He  returned  to  camp,  walking 
straight,  with  head  up,  chest  out,  una¬ 
fraid,  as  one  secretly  armed.  He  told 
no  one  about  the  great  event — that  is 
the  Indian  way — but  they  recognized 
that  a  change  had  taken  place.  When 
the  gruff  bucks  told  him  to  leave 
Lhem,  he  straightened  his  young  figure, 
folded  his  arms  and  looked  back  at 
them  with  flashing  eyes,  cowing  them 
■  nto  respect.  He  had  no  camp  of  his 
own?  Very  well.  All  camps  should 
be  his  camp,  all  the  woods  should  be 
his  woods,  all  the  game  and  fish  his 
game  and  fish!  He  had  his  “Weyekin” 
land  together  they  could  not  fail.  Had 
it  not  been  so  stated  by  the  oldest 
man? 

He  entered  upon  a  plan  of  life  that 
included  the  most  terrific  sweat  baths, 
That  he  might  be  purified  for  his  “Weye¬ 
kin.”  He  cleaned  his  mouth  and 
throat  daily  with  willow  branches. 
He  went  for  days  alone  into  the  deep 
woods  or  far  out  on  the  wide  lonely 
plateaus  and,  with  head  bared  and 
eyes  lifted  to  heaven,  he  communed 
[with  his  spirit-self;  and  always  his  dog 
was  close  at  his  heels.  He  grew  big 
and  husky  and  agile.  He  entered  with 


all  his  might  into  every  camp  sport, 
into  all  the  contests  and  ceremonies. 
Soon,  he  could  fight  any  boy  and 
throw  him.  In  time,  he  could  throw 
any  man.  He  became  a  wonderful 
dancer.  Enduring  longer  than  any 
one  else,  he  could  outrun  the  fastest 
runner,  throw  the  strongest  wrestler. 
All  the  camps  now  invited  him  to  be 
one  of  them — it  was  an  honor  to  have 
Motanic— but  he  was  aloof,  shy  of 
intimacies,  with  either  his  own  people 
or  the  white  men..  He  was  truly  inti¬ 
mate  only  with  the  great  silence,  with 
the  Spirit  with  whom  he  so  steadily 
communed. 

T  came  to  be  that,  no  Indian  fe'ce 
was  complete  without  Motanic  and 
the  prettiest  Indian  girls  looked  at  him 
with  inviting  eyes  He  used  his  power 
— seeming  to  enjoy  the  test — but  he 
always  rode  away,  leaving  them  won¬ 
dering  He  did  not  become  a  tribal 
part  of  any  group 

About  this  time,  the  football  team 
of  the  Reservation  Indians  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  play  the  Pendleton  athletes. 
The  pride  of  the  Indian  boys  was  up. 
They  had  never  yet  whipped  a  white 
team  So. they  went  to  Motanic  and 
begged  him  to  play  with  them  They 
seemed  confident  they  could  win  with 
Motanic  on  their  side  He  consented, 
went  into  training,  learned  the  rules  of 
the  game — and  the  Indians  fairly 
wiped  uo  the  earth  with  the  white 
boys.  Next,  the  Pendleton  athletes 
were  to  play  the  Portland  Multno- 
mahs.  It  was  to  be  a  great  opportun¬ 
ity,  for  the  Multnomahs  had  carried  off 
the  honors  of  the  whole  Northwest,  and 
naturally  Pendleton  was  bent  on 
snatching  those,  honors  away.  They 
hunted  up  Motanic  and  induced  him 
to  join  their  team.  Word  went  out 
through  the  press  of  the  country: 


“The  finest  specimen  of  physical 
manhood  in  the  whole  Northwest, 
Motanic,  trained  in  his  crude  but  effec¬ 
tive  Indian  methods,  will  no  doubt 
throw  feaf'-dnto  the  staunchest  of  the 
Multnomah  Athletic  Club  football 
players.  He  will  play  tackle  for 
Pendleton  and  he  is  as  fast  as  he  is 
strong  and  big.” 

The  great  day  came  and  Pendleton 
beat  Multnomah  to  a  frazzle,  before  an 
audience  that  went  mad  with  excite¬ 
ment  over  the  wonderful  work  of  the 
powerful  Indian! 

OUNG  manhood  began  to  run  riot 
in  Motanic.  Drunk  with  power, 
he  craved  more  power.  Trashy  white 
men,  who  infest  the  borders  of  Indian 
reservations,  began  to  find  Motanic  a 
good  customer  for  their  cheap  liquor; 
it  seemed  to  put  fire  into  him,  and  his 
“Weyekin”  was  whispering  to  him 
steadily  to  go  ahead  and  be  the  most 
powerful  man  in  all  the  world.  The 
spirit  of  the  old-time,  ranging  plains 
Indian  seemed  now  to  dominate  him. 
He  was  constantly  on  the  war  path, 
making  trouble,  upsetting  families, 
disturbing  industry,  scorning  the  few 
Indians  who  worked,  scorning  the  white 
missionary  who  attempted  to  reason 
with  him,  doing  damage  and  escaping 
to  the  lonesome  hills  and  ravines,  where 
his  gun  and  his  fish  line  would  keep  him 
in  food  and  his  out-of-door  life  in  con¬ 
dition,  till  some  demon  of  unrest 
prompted  him  to  further  mischief. 
Then  he  would  find  a  bootlegger,  load 
up  on  bad  whiskey,  and  go  riding  into 
trouble  with  the  wild  fury  of  an  early 
Comanche.  A  swift-moving  delegate 
of  insurrection,  disintegration  and  de¬ 
struction,  he  was  just  about  as  dis¬ 
turbing  to  the  lives  of  the  Indians  of 
the  Northwest  as  any  red  radical  is  to 
industry  to-day.  He  considered  the 
world  as  his  playground  and  all  of  the 
wicked  games  known  to  Indian  and 
white  men  as  his  to  play.  But  with 
it  all,  he  was  so  splendid  a  figure,  so 
dauntless,  so  fearless,  so  straight  and 
tall  and  handsome,  that  every  one 
secretly  admired  him  and  dreaded  the 
day  when  he  must  be  summarily  dealt 
with.  Cornelison,  the  whi-te  mission¬ 
ary,  of  about  Motanic’s  own  age,  did 
his  best,  but  apparently  *he  made  no 
impression  on  the  Indian’s  mind;  and 
he  could  do  little  with  the  other  young 
Indians,  for  naturally  Motanic  was 
their  leader  and  their  idol  and  they 
followed  after  him  as  closely  as  their 
gifts  would  allow'. 

Things  were  looking  pretty  serious 
for  Motanic,  when  the  Pendleton 
athletes  decided  to  take  him  in  hand 
A  good  beating  was  what  he  needed, 
they  declared,  and  at  this  time  Frank 
Gotch,  the  world’s  champion  wrestler, 
chanced  to  be  in  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  so  they  planned  a  match.  The 
two  men  entered  the  ring,  Gotch, 
fresh  from  his  scientific  training;  Mo¬ 
tanic,  from  his  sweats  and  icy  baths. 
They  looked  at  ( Continued  on  Page  72) 


Motanic  owns  an  automobile  and 
often  takes  his  family  for  a  drive. 
The  house,  in  the  picture,  is  his  home 
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/ 1  s  mighty  good  as  it  is 
but  it  ought  to  be  — 


A  BETTER  AMERICA 


LOOKING  OVER  THIS  BROAD  LAND 


Some  true  tales  of  folks  and 


TN  THE  January  Number, 
1  we  announced  a  Prize 
Contest  for  stories  about 
Better  America.  The  re¬ 
sponse  was  overwhelming. 
From  the  flood  of  manu¬ 
scripts  submitted  to  us,  we 
have  selected  three  prize¬ 
winning  stories,  and  we  in¬ 
tend  to  publish  these  prize 
winners  in  the  J  une  Number. 
The  movement  for  a  Better 
America,  however,  has  not 
stopped  with  the  ending  of 
this  contest.  It  is  country- 


A  TOWN  that  has  eliminated  crime — 
that  is  the  record  of  Brewton, 
Georgia.  It  has  only  300  people  but 
it  is  a  real  town  with  a  high  school  and 
a  bank.  Its  marshal  has  been  out  of  a 
job  since  the  first  of  February. 


ALL  over  this  great  L'nited  States 
of  ours,  interesting  things  are 
happening,  wonderful  things, 
things  that  show  that,  in  spite 
of  the  restlessness  and  troubles  flared  in 
the  papers,  America  is  still  the  land  of 
simple  ideals,  of  staunch  and  loyal  folk. 
The  town  that  builds  a  community 
house,  the  teachers  that  stick  with  self- 
sacrifice  to  their  work,  the  little  school 
children  that  .save  their  pennies — these 
may  seem  unimportant,  hardly  worthy 
of  mention  in  the  great  onward  rush  of 
life.  But  they  are  the  background  of 
what  we  call  our  progress  to-day,  the 
signs  of  an  old  spirit,  reborn  in  a  new 
age.  And,  as  we  turn  the  pages  of  a 
newspaper — those  pages  so  often  dis¬ 
heartening  and  discouraging — they 
form  the  foundation  of  a  new  faith. 

Here  are  a  few  items  of  this  kind  that 
we  have  found.  They  may  be  about 
your  own  city  or  your  State, -or  a  town 
near  where  you  live.  Anyway  they'  are 
about  America  and  Americans. 

TA'ANSAS  CITY  has  started  a  new 
^  organization  called  the  “Do  You 
Know  Music  Association.”  It  is  part 
of  a  nation-wide  movement  to  encourage 
music  and  give  the  public  good  music, 
and  its  purpose  is  to  found,  for  Kansas 
City,  a  symphony  orchestra,  and  build 
a  music  hall.  Particularly  significant  is 


its  name — Do  You  Know!  There  are 
so  many  things  we  don’t  know  about 
our  owm  cities  and  States,  and  even 
about  our  own  home  towns.  Often, 
we  don’t  know  what  that  town  is  doing 
for  us — how  it  is  guarding  our  health, 
how  it  is  educating  our  children,  and 
what  opportunities  to  play,  just  plain 
play,  it  is  giving  them  and  us. 

NTEW  ORLEANS  boasts  two  schools 
-L  ^  that  are  100  per  cent  thrifty. 
That  means  that  every  one  of  the  boys 
in  the  S.  J.  Peters  School  has  given  up 
some  of  his  sodas  and  candy  and  movies, 
in  order  to  put  his  pennies  into  his  sav¬ 
ing  box.  And  so  have  the  700  girls  and 
boys  in  McDonough  No.  14.  And  who 
can  say  that  the  thrift  habit  isn’t  a  good 
habit?  Probably  a  good  many  of  us 
wish  we  had  started  early. 

TN  DETROIT,  there  is  a  man  named 
Thomas  Boston  whose  job  it  is  to  go 
around  to  the  different  factories  at  noon 
time  and  start  the  men  singing.  Ital¬ 
ians,  Russians,  Poles,  Negroes — it  mat¬ 
ters  not  what  nationality,  color  or  race 
— gather  together  and  under  the  stimu¬ 
lus  of  “Smiles”  and  “Blowing  Bubbles,” 
get  new  enthusiasm,  new  joy  and  new 
“pep.”  And,  through  these  sings, 
many  of  them  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
gay,  young, -energetic  spirit  of  America. 


T  AST  YEAR,  Minneapolis  saved 
'  $5,000  in  its  public  health  work. 
At  the  same  time,  the  city’s  health  has 
improved.  Infant  mortality,  deaths 
through  typhoid,  tuberculosis  and  diph¬ 
theria  have  all  noticeably  decreased. 
That  is  real,  efficient  economy. 

'T'HE  community  kitchen  of  Evanston. 

Illinois,  is  still  operating  with  suc¬ 
cess.  In  these  days,  when  the  house¬ 
wife  gets  the  breakfast,  looks  after  the 
children,  cleans  and  sweeps  the  house, 
and  does  all  this  for  the  most  part  un¬ 
aided.  it  is  a  great  boon  to  know  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  she  need  not  pre¬ 
pare  the  dinner  for  her  homecoming 
husband,  but  may  send  out  to  the  Com¬ 
munity  Kitchen  and,  at  a  moderate 
cost,  have  a  good,  hot  dinner  sent  in. 
The  Kitchen  serves  about  500  meals  a 
week. 

'T'HE  automobile  has  certainly  be- 
-I-  come  an  integral  part  of  our  life. 
Spokane,  Washington,  has  recognized 
this  in  the  fact  that  it  has  started,  in 
its  night  schools,  classes  for  automobile 
drivers.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to 
give  people  more  mechanical  knowl¬ 
edge,  to  teach  them  how  to  care  for 
their  cars  and,  also,  to  give  them  more 
sense  of  the  driver’s  responsibility;  ir 
other  words,  to  make  motoring  safer 
both  for  those  who  walk  and  those  wbc 
drive. 
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If  you  love  your  country 
you'll  want  to  help  it 


IN  THE  MAKING 


,ings  that  show  a  people  s  heart 


At.  We  wish  that  all  our 
(ders  would  continue  to 
us  their  stories  in  these 
(tes.  Look  about  you  in 
r  irown  home,  club,  church, 
cool,  town,  and  see  what  is 
>ng  done  to  make  a  Better 
Uerica.  And  then  write  us 
i  )ut  it.  We  should  like  to 
i  e  photographs  with  every 
try,  or  photographs  alone, 
t  h  a  little  explanatory  ac- 
cint  attached.  We  pay  at 
> '  regular  rates,  of  course, 
call  contributions  accepted. 


DRTLAND,  Oregon,  is  following 
the  wake  of  many  other  cities  ai 


BRIGHTENING  THE 
CORNER  WHERE 
YOU  ARE 


THAT  is  what  Mrs.  John  Krebs 
is  doing  in  Hiawatha,  Kansas; 
and  her  particular  recipe  for 
brightening  the  corners  is  flowers. 
Officially,  she  is  president  of  the  Hia 


zen.  For,  in  making  American  homes 
more  attractive,  she  is  working  for  bet¬ 
ter  citizenship.  “It  is  the  home  life,” 
she  says,  “that  is  the  great  factor  in 
Americanizing  our  Nation.” 

And  this  from  a  woman  who  is  not  an 
American  by  birth.  She  came  over  from 
Switzerland  when  she  was  ten  years  old. 
At  thirteen,  she  was  left  an  orphan,  but 
she  made  her  own  way.  After  her  mar¬ 
riage,  she  became  interested  in  flowers 


'HERE  is  a  little  settlement  down  in 
•  Louisiana,  called  Urania,  where  a 
nip  of  men  are  experimenting  in  forest 
tservation.  We  have  all  heard  the 
r;ic  cries  that  our  forests  and  our 
ods  are  falling  before  the  axe,  before 
I  before  pests.  At  Urania,  Mr. 
hry  E.  Hardtner,  who  initiated  the 
rk,  and  State  foresters,  and  students 
f  orestry,  are  trying  to  save  them. 


watha  Civic  Club  and  Superintendent  and  gardening  and,  later,  close  on  the 
of  the  Hiawatha  Park  but,  in  the  plain  death  of  three  of  her  four  children,  she 
language  of  every  day  folk,  she  is  known  threw  herself  whole-souled  into  the  work, 
in  her  city  and  beyond  in  the  county  and  “Just  at  this  time,”  she  says,  “the 

park  movement  sprung  up.  I  went 
into  it  by  way  of  a  heart’s  ease,  and  I 
am  sure  that  it  has  been  a  heart’s  ease 
for  hundreds  who  have  passed  through 
the  grounds  or  seen  them  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  for  flowers  are  nature’s  smiles. 


State  as  the  “Flower  Woman.”  Flow 
ers  are  her  specialty  and  her  delight. 
She  it  is,  who  plants  the  flowers  and 
shrubs  in  the  Court  House  Park,  Hia¬ 
watha’s  Civic  Center,  and  who  cares 
for  them  so  well  and  so  faithfully 


Besides  that,  she  gathers  together,  in  They  keep  our  mental  atmosphere  in  a 
the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Civic  healthy  condition.” 

Club,  the  amateur  gardeners  of  the  It  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  flowers  to 
town  and  gives  them  lectures  on  gar-  children,  but  in  the  child  welfare  con- 
dening  and  demonstrates  her  methods,  test  last  year,  Hiawatha  was  judged  ioo 
too,  in  her  laboratory,  the  park,  thus  per  cent  clean  and  beautiful. 


bringing  trained  enthusiasts  into  the 
ranks  of  flower  and  vegetable  growers. 

To  make  Hiawatha  clean  and  beauti¬ 
ful  is  her  purpose.  For  twenty  years, 
she  has  preached  the  gospel  of  the 


At  present,  Mrs.  Krebs  is  absorbed 
and  busy;  her  whole  heart  in  her  spring 
work.  She  started  it  by  keeping  open 
house  on  the  21st  of  February  to  cele¬ 
brate  her  Golden  Wedding.  In  place 


smooth  lawn  and  the  flowering  garden  of  a  dinner,  she  distributed  seeds  of  the 


m 

many  other  cities  and 
.  started  a  Community  Club  for  girls, 
p  ticularly  girls  who  have  no  homes 
1!.  not  many  chances  for  good  times. 
Dicing,  singing,  tennis,  dramatics, 
h  ing,  even  a  course  in  short  story 
wing,  are  offered  them.  Any  girl 
wi>  has  been  alone  in  a  big  city — 
r.l  loneliest  place  in  the  world — will 
iterstand  what  this  means. 

1i  the  winter,  Congress  failed  to  ap¬ 
propriate  money  to  keep  running  the 
'1  it  schools  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
But  the  teachers  and  the  janitors 
we  not  troubled  by  legislative  neglect. 
T;y  did  not  desert  the  10,000  needy 
itlents  who  gathered  at  the  schools 
r  he  evening.  They  resolved  to  stick 
heir  jobs,  and  serve  the  public. 

HE  public  schools  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  are  getting  in  close  touch 
'  h  the  homes  through  their  art 
<rses.  The  pupils  are  taught  how  to 
i  ign  clothing  and  furniture,  jewelry 
at  pottery. 

HESE  items  tell  us  that  our  country 
and  our  countrymen  are  up  and 
Ing,  working  for  a  better  America! 


and  preached  it  with  success.  F'or  she 
has  the  faculty  of  interesting  people  in 
beautifying  their  homes  and  their 
yards,  and  it  is  in 
great  part  due  to  her 
untiring  efforts,  that 
Hiawatha  has  be¬ 
come  known  as  the 
City  Beautiful,  and 
that  strangers  visit¬ 
ing  it  exclaim  at  the 
clean  smiling  face 
that  the  town  turns 
towards  them.  For 
this  service,  she 
receives  little  re¬ 
muneration— merely 
what  she  makes  from 
the  sale  of  plants 
that  she  raises  and 
a  small  allowance 
from  the  park 
funds.  Her  work,  she 
says,  is  like  sun¬ 
shine  and  rain,  a  free 
will  offering — a  con¬ 
tribution  as  a  citi¬ 


Mrs.  Krebs  working 
in  the  park  at  Hia¬ 
watha,  Kansas.  Be¬ 
low,  are  some  of  the 
results  of  her  efforts 


beautiful  blue  moon-vine.  “Just 
think,”  she  said,  “of  the  feast  we  will 
have  next  fall  when  they  bloom.” 
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By  Charlotte  Clark 


then  makes  a  sudden  leap  out  of  the  bus 
yelling,  “Great  Scott — the  apple  sauce!” 

As  eighty  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the 
locations  are  foreigners,  I  have  a  pan¬ 
tomime  system  for  telling  them  that  the 
library  is  free,  and  that  books  when  bor¬ 
rowed  must  be  returned.  I  rap  at  the 
door,  •  which  is  opened  by  a  foreign 
woman.  Then  I  say,  “Suom  alaisia 
Kirjoja ,”  or  “knjiga,”  Finnish  or 
Croation  for  “books”  as  the  occasion 
seems  to  require.  I  point  to  the  bus, 
next  plunge  both  hands  in  my  pockets 
and  bring  them  forth  without  money, 
and  then  give  a  stern  look  and  gesture 
of  returning  books  to  the  bus.  The 
woman  becomes  interested,  we  go  over 
to  the  bus,  and  the  blessed  old  books 
do  the  rest ! 

On  our  trips  south,  covering  about 
twenty-three  miles  of  farming  com¬ 
munity,  we  depend  upon  our  big  brass 
gong  to  summon  the  people  from  the 
fields,  barns  and  houses.  Our  first  stop 
is  at  the  beginning  of  a  settlement  of 
perhaps  eleven  houses,  scattered  on  each 
side  of  the  road  for  two  miles,  the  land 
stretching  backward,  in  the  old  Patroon 


THOSE  of  you  who  do  not  live  on 
the  Iron  Range,  as  do  we  of  Hib- 
bing,  Minnesota,  enjoying  the 
distinction  of  being  the  richest  village 
in  the  world,  and  who  are  not  accus¬ 
tomed,  as  we  are,  to  making  staggering 
appropriations  for  everything  from  ball 
clubs  to  incinerators,  may  not  realize 
(this  to  be  read  in  a  patronizing  tone!) 
what  a  gorgeous  affair  we  are  with  our 
library  on  wheels!  Imagine  a  big  en¬ 
closed  motor  bus,  equipped  with  glass- 
cased  shelving  for  1,000  books;  a  librar¬ 
ian’s  desk  fitted  up  with  drawers,  lamp, 
pencil-sharpener  and  charging-trays;  a 
cozy  leather  seat  across  a  windowed 
back;  in  two  corners,  big  wicker  baskets 
for  the  new  magazines  and  big  picture 
books,  and,  in  the  other  corners,  beauti¬ 
ful  bouquets. 

The  people  of  the  sparsely  settled 
districts  have  been  notified  in  advance 
of  our  coming,  and  are  waiting  for  us 
at  Post  Offices,  schools  and  boarding 
houses.  Shut  your  eyes  and  see  two  or 
three  big-shouldered  miners,  their 
clothes  and  skin  stained  the  peculiar 
magenta  of  the  iron  dust,  gravely  choos¬ 
ing  their  Dumas,  or  Tolstoi,  or  De- 
Amicis;  or  eight  or  ten  children  squab¬ 
bling  over  a  Pinocchio;  or  a  mother,  in 
apron  and  head  shawl,  mechanically 
juggling  little  Rauda  or  Milka  or  Con- 
ceta  while  she  selects  the  latest  “pop¬ 
corn  stitch.” 

Aik  7"E  arrive  at  a  tar-paper  shack  hous- 
» V  ing  a  road  construction  crew'.  As 
the  men  are  at  work  we  do  not  make  our 
regular  stop  here  until  night,  but  we 
halt  for  a  brief  period  to  accommodate 
the  cook,  v'ho  comes  out  in  his  white 
shirt,  no  stockings  and  black  oxfords; 
chooses  a  “Baseball  Weekly”;  lingers 
to  read;  becomes  deeply  engrossed;  and 


\\  ashington  County  Maryland,  used  to  have  a  book  wagon  drawn  by  horses  ■ 
and  driven  by  the  library  janitor.  Now.  this  truck  tours  the  countryside 


Big  shouldered  miners  gravely  choosing  their  Dumas  or  Tolstoi  or 
Dc.Amicis ,  and  eight  or  ten  children  squabbling  over  a  Pinocchio 


system,  and  each  house  surroundt 
with  its  log  barns,  bath-house  and  eart 
covered  root  cellar. 

Out  of  the  first  house  comes  Ragn 
and  Aino,  and  Eino,  and  Waino,  at 
the  mother  with  an  infant  in  her  arrr 
I  joggle  the  baby  to  give  the  moth 
free  play  with  her  hands.  Says  Ragr 
"I  hear  the  gong  and  I  come  on  the  r 
for  the  looking  glass  (stereoscope,  s 
means);  I’ve  seen  Mexico,  Glacier  Pai 
animals  and  European  War!” 


|  \OWN  the  road  apiece,  six-year-' 
Gabriel  comes  out  alone.  I  und 
stand  by  his  motions — for  he  speaks  a 
understands  only  Finnish— that 
father  is  in  the  fields.  The  mother  1 
recently  died,  leaving  three  childr 
under  seven  years  of  age.  I  climb  oft  t 
bus,  follow  Gabriel  beyond  the  housc- 
a  shed,  where  he  points  to  a  shelf 
which  I  find  a  key.  This  lets  us  into  t  s 
house,  and  Gabriel  brings  out  the  boi 
to  be  returned.  We  take  them  back  i 
the  bus  and  I  pick  out  new  books  for  ■ 
father.  Then  we  are  ready  to  select  < 
for  Gabriel  himself.  Xot  a  sign  doe>  ■ 
make,  as  I  turn  over  the  leaves  f 
“Mother  Goose,”  until  we  come  1 
“Tom,  Tom  the  piper’s  son,”  when  w  i 
a  squeal  he  hugs  the  book  tight,  an  1 
can  pry  it  loose  only  long  enough  > 
extract  the  card! 

On  we  go,  until  we  come  to  a  log  cal  , 
set  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  ro , 
with  tall  Norway  spruces  shieldin'  t 
from  the  winter  wind.  In  answer  to 
knock,  an  old  man  leads  me  into  f 
kitchen,  where  a  bent  old  woman  is  p  - 
dling  about  in  her  shoe-packs.  T  i 
enters  a  simple  nice  looking  boy  of  al  t 
fifteen  years.  He  has  heard  about  ® 
library  and  turns  his  eyes  appealing!  " 
the  man  for  permission  to  go  down  to  e 
gate  and  visit  the  bus.  Oh.  the  joy  oft  t 
selection!  “The  Hoosier  School  Bi 
“Treasure  Island.”  and  that  ma  c 
thing — a  “scope!”  He  has  never  tin 
one  before.  With  great  care  we  adju?  t. 
his  hands  trembling  with  excitemen 

Thus  runs  the  log.  each  day  new  1- 
ventures.  And  for  our  patrons,  w 
appreciations,  new  vistas  of  joy  f nl 
our  library  on  wheels1 
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In  the  waiting  room  of  the  Health 
Dr.  Florence  Meredith  helps  girls 

THE  FIRST 
M  I  LE  STONE 


■"PHIS  is  a  story  of  a  real  girl.  She 
lived  in  New  York  City  with  her 
I  family  in  a  small  apartment  up  in 
I  Bronx.  Like  hundreds  of  others, 
■1  went  to  work  at  9  o’clock  in  the 
Tuning  and  pounded  a  typewriter 
m;t  of  the  day.  At  five-thirty,  in  the 
.'Miing,  she  left  the  office  and  clung  to 
1  rap  for  half  an  hour  as  she  travelled 
tu rewards  in  the  rush  and  roar  of  the 
si,  way.  She  was  very  tired  by  that 
ie.  So  after  supper,  she  begged  off 
irn  the  dishes,  got  out  the  sweater 
1  was  knitting  and  sat  down  just  as 
-1  had  sat  all  day.  Later,  her  younger 
siars  came  in  and  wanted  her  to  walk 
l<  n  the  street  with  them  to  the  gro¬ 
ts.  But  she  was  just  too  tired  to 
n/e.  When  her  beau  asked  her  if 
td  rather  go  to  a  dance  or  to  the 
'l  ies,  she  chose  the  movies  and  sat 
t  e  more.  No,  she  wasn’t  sick.  She 
perfectly  well.  She  was  just  tired, 
d  hadn’t  any  “pep.” 

owever,  one  of  her  friends  per¬ 
iled  her  to  go  to  the  Health  Centre 
f  ie  Y.  W.  C.  A.  There,  on  examina- 
i( ,  she  was  found  to  be  anemic, 
Lby  of  muscle.  Ller  skin  was  pale, 
a  eyes  dull  and  her  posture  stoop- 
n  She  did  not  complain  of  any- 
hg  except  extreme  fatigue.  But 
h  was  losing  her  interest  in  her  work, 
1  besides,  she  was  getting  “blue.” 

r.  Florence  Meredith,  of  the 
1 1th  Centre,  had  a  talk  with  her  and 
tmce  the  girl  leaped  to  her  own 
odusions  as  to  why  she  did  not  feel 
t  She  just  didn’t  have  enough  exer- 
that  was  all.  She  sat  at  her  ma- 
he  most  of  the  day  and  in  her  leisure 
nTs  she  sat  at  the  movies  or  at  home. 
''  it  she  needed  was  to  get  out,  to 


swim,  to  play  games 
in  the  gymnasium  of 
the  Health  Centre, 
to  go  horse-back  rid¬ 
ing  or,  if  nothing 
else  turned  up,  to 
walk  around  the 
block. 

It  is  just  such 
girls  as  this,  that  the 
Health  Centre  is 
helping.  Not  so 
much  girls  who  are 
sick,  but  girls  who 
are  almost  well,  and 
yet  have  no  re¬ 
bound,  no  surplus 
energy,  and  are  way 
below  the  high- 
water  mark  of 
health.  Most  of 
them  have  tucked 
away  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  their 
minds,  the  funda¬ 
mental  rules  of 
health.  But  they 
do  not  bother  much 
about  them.  Their 
work,  their  pleas¬ 
ures,  all  come  be¬ 
fore  health.  It 
is  the  object  of  the  Health  Centre  to 
remove  the  dust  from  their  health 
notions,  to  air  their  ideas  and  to  keep 
them  aired.  “What  we  try  to  do,”  says 
Dr.  Meredith,  “is  to  normalize  the  girl’s 
life.”  And  life  in  a  big  city  these  days, 
and  particularly  in  New  York,  with  the 
rush,  the  noise  and  the  inevitable  strain, 
needs  normalizing. 

“We  give  the  girls  an  educational 
physical  examination.  That  is,  we  talk 
with  them  about  their  condition  and 
explain  it  to  them.  We  help  those  who 
are  well  to  keep  well  and  we  make  well 
those  who  are  almost  ■well.” 

Sometimes  it  is  exercise  that  is 
needed,  sometimes  change  of  diet,  some¬ 
times  more  sleep.  But  whatever  it  is, 
the  Health  Centre  helps  the  girl  to  get 
it.  Every  girl’s  health,  of  course,  is  the 
outcome  of  her  heredity  and  her  up¬ 


Centre  where 
to  keep  ivell 


bringing.  Often  girls  are  harrassed 
by  a  naturally  weak  and  nervous  consti¬ 
tution.  But,  also,  girls  often  fail  to 
realize  the  potentialities  of  their  own 
health.  They  have  not  reached  the 
highest  point  possible  for  them. 

Besides,  they  often  fail  to  realize  that 
health  is  a  necessary  asset  for  any  kind 
of  success.  No  girl,  no  matter  how 
bright  and  talented  she  may  be,  can  do 
her  job  well,  can  run  a  home  and  bring 
up  children,  or  rise  in  business  and  make 
a  career  for  herself,  unless  at  bottom  she 
has  a  firm  foundation  of  good  health, 
unless  she  knows  how  to  order  her  life 
and  live  it  sanely. 


BRINGING  THE  HOME 
INTO  THE  SCHOOL 

By  Dorothy  S.  Phillips 

OUT  in  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  at 
the  Baldwin  Street  School,  there 
is  a  Miss  Lucey,  who  is  doing  just 
that.  It  is  her  job,  and  it  is  no  easy 
job,  either. 

The  children  of  her  school  come  from 
poor  families,  either  Italian  or  negro, 
which  are  struggling  against  poverty. 
Often,  they  are  antagonistic  towards 
the  school;  they  resent  what  they  think 
is  outside  interference.  But  Miss 
Lucey  is  driving  away  that  feeling.  It 
has  taken  her  years  to  get  to  know  the 
parents,  but  she  does  know  them,  and 
she  has  shown  them  that  she  and  the 
school  she  represents  are  not  trying  to 
interfere  in  their  mode  of  life,  but  are 
working  along  with  them  for  the  good 
of  their  children.  It  is  usually  some 
practical  little  kindness  that  brings 
these  parents  into  closer ‘touch  with 
the  school.  It  may  be  a  violin  lesson 
for  the  boy — they  come  of  a  music- 
loving  people,  those  c  h  i  1  d  r  e  n — o  r 
it  may  be  a  principal  part  i  n  a 
play  for  the  girl.  What  a  delight  to 
see  one  of  their  children  in  a  beautiful 
costume — made  ( Continued  on  Page  68) 


The  children  of  the  Baldwin  Street  School,  as  well  as 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  are  strong  for  Miss  Lucey 
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ONE  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

By  Stuart  N.  Lake 


A  member  of  the  A.  E.  F author  of  ** Totally  Dis¬ 
abled '*  in  the  April  Number,  and ,  at  present ,  a 
patient  in  the  Polyclinic  Hospital ,  New  York  City 


There  was  Bill,  an  Iowa  farmer,  and  Jim,  from  the  Texas  line, 

And  a  little  Jew  from  Harlem,  called  Izzy  Finklestein: — 

There  was  Hayes,  a  small-town  lawyer,  and  Salvatore,  the  Wop; 

Burke  was  a  son  of  Old  Erin  and  Smith  had  once  been  a  cop. 

There  were  Lind  and  Eastman,  actors,  and  Neale  from  Tennessee, 

Dale,  with  a  millionaire  father,  and  an  engineer,  named  Magee: — 

There  wasn’t  one  of  the  dozen  who  could  stand  on  his  pins  without  aid; 

1  he  nurses  and  surgeons  called  them,  “The  wheel-chair-and-crutch  Brigade.” 

“T  see  in  the  Mornin’  Ledger,’  said  Burke,  “an’  I  fear  ’tis  true, 

1  hat  some  of  our  crippled  soldiers  is  feelin’  a  trifle  blue 
To  think  of  the  mornin’  after,  an'  how  they’ll  be  gettin’  along, 

Poor  cripples  wid  people  aginst  them’.  Bedad,  I  can  showr  them  they’re  wrong! 

For  sure,  they  do  seem  to  be  thinkin’.  they're  laid  by  for  keeps,  on  the  shelf; 
Don  t  they  know  that  the  world  sees  a  cripple  exactly  as  he  sees  himself? 

M  e’re  still  ‘under  hospital  treatment’  and  a  bit  more  or  less  on  the  blink, 

But,  I  say.  no  man’s  a  dead  issue  so  long  as  it’s  in  him  to  think!” 

“Sure,  what’sa  da  dif , ”  said  Salvatore,  “if  da  guy’s  got  justa  one  leg? 

He  catcha  no  cold,  he  graba  no  flu,  by  wettin’  da  woodena  peg: — 

\\  hat’sa  da  right  dat  he  beef  alia  time  when  he’sa  blame  lucky  to  live. 

If  it  make  him  da  hurt  when  he  walk,  vhv  da  deuce  don’t  he  buvr  da  fliv?” 


“Should  this  be  a  meeting,”  said  Izzy,  “I  move  we  conduct  it  as  such.” 

And  he  called  the  forum  to  order  by  banging  the  floor  with  a  crutch. 

“T  should  call  now,  to  help  us,  our  lawyer,  he  would  make  it  a  statement  of  fact 
Regarding  the  question  before  us,  and  then  we’d  be  able  to  act.” 


“From  all  of  the  evidence  offered,”  said  Hayes,  who  revels  in  speech, 

“The  decision  which  we  must  arrive  at  is  one  only  cripples  can  reach: — 

W  e  have  listened  to  heretic  speeches  by  those  with  axes  to  grind. 

And  have  come  to  believe  the  false  doctrine  that  matter  can  subjugate  mind. 


“I  recall  when  I  was  a  youngster,  two  cripples  who  lived  in  our  town, 

One,  was  known  to  us  kids  as  ‘Old  Gimpy’;  the  other,  we  called  ‘Smiley’  Brown: 
Smiley  was  poor,  but  happy;  while  Gimpy,  with  plenty  of  pelf, 

Thought  so  much  of  his  one  bum  leg  that  he  even  died  hating  himself. 


“Now,  Smiley  hid  all  of  his  troubles  in  back  of  a  grin  so  wide 

That  no  one  remembered  he  couldn’t  walk  till  ten  days  after  he  died:— 

But  all  of  the  gold  of  Old  Gimpy  couldn’t  offset  his  grouch,  and  the  town 
Let  him  go  by  himself  to  the  devil,  the  while  it  was  grieving  for  Brown. 

“  I  he  world  is  fed  up  with  troubles;  so,  to  me,  our  duty  is  clear. 

M  e  should  send,  with  respect,  to  our  brothers,  a  message  of  brotherly  cheer 
Let  us  offer  as  buddy  to  buddy,  as  the  halt  might  give  to  the  lame. 

The  tale  of  Gimpy  and  Smiley,  and  conclusions  we  draw  from  the  same.” 


So  the  twelve  drew  up  a  paper  in  which  they  subscribed  to  the  creed. 
That  a  handicap  settled  upon  a  horse  is  a  compliment  to  his  speed: — 
And  for  all  of  the.  war-worn  brethren,  beset  by  fear  and  by  doubt, 
They  ordered  the  verdict  published  and  a  statement  of  it  given  out. 


AA  e’re  in  formal  convention  assembled  and,  Therefore,  Be  it  Resolved: 

II  hen  you've  learned  the  secret  of  laughing,  the  problem  of  limping  is  solved! 

\\  hat  were  once  good  limbs  may  be  crippled  and  you  may  have  a  hitch  in  your  walk, 
But  didn’t  you  crow  as  a  baby  before  you  learned"  how  to  talk? 


“Don’t  stop  to  figure  your  losses,  self-pity  may  make  a  man  vain, 

You  can  chortle  at  fears  for  the  future  once  you’ve  started  to  reckon  your  gain: 
You  have  packed  the  thrills  of  ten  lifetimes  in  a  space  of  about  two  years— 

The  rest  of  your  span  ’ll  be  velvet,  if  you  won’t  give  it  over  to  tears. 


“So  your  self-appointed  committee  submits  to  the  brotherhood 
This  consensus  of  opinion  (and  hopes  you  will  find  it  good) : 

You  can  take  this  for  your  slogan,  and  travel  on  it  till  you  die — 

A  limp  can’t  hinder  a  regular  man  as  long  as  his  heart  beats  high!” 
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The  lot  of  the  Ugly  Duckling  was  hard.  He  did  not 
know  he  was  destined  to  fly  high  above  his  tormentors 


THE  GIFTED 
CHILD 


By  Angelo  Patri 


r 


HE  lot  of  the  Ugly  Duck¬ 
ling  was  hard.  He  did 
not  know  that  he  was 
really  a  swan.  He  did  not 
k)w  that  he  was  destined  to  fly 
brond  the  ken  of  his  tormentors, 
t  ordinary  barnyard  fowls.  He 
hi  no  such  comforting  dream  to 
s  the  his  aching  soul.  He  was  a 
s  nned,  bewildered  little  Duck- 
11*.  He  hid  himself  behind  the 
f  .ndly  burdocks  to  give  his 
teding  pin-feathers  a  chance  to 
til  and  his  poor  pecked  head 
a-espite  from  the  sharp  bills  of 
h  scornful  mates.  A  very  sad, 

1'  ely  little  duck. 

3ut  there  came  the  call  from  the 
S'  and  he,  knowing  his  own 
t  igue,  'answered.  He  spread  his 
vigs,  which  had  been  growing  all 
b-  time,  and  soared  away  with 
t  swans. 

There  was  great  excitement  in 
barnyard.  The  old  Gobbler 
vlo  used  to  peck  the  hardest  and 
g!>ble  the  loudest  said  he  had 
a  ays  felt  that  the  bird  had 
sJiething  out  of  the  ordinary 
a>ut  him,  and  that  was  the 
r  son  he  had  spent  so  much  time 
u>n  him,  forming  his  mind  and  teach- 
>i  him  the  wisdom  of  the  barnyard. 
I  fact,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  his  care 
al  attention,  which  he  had  never 
s  red,  that  bird  had  never  become  a 
s  in.  He  wondered  if  the  swan  re- 
nmbered  it.  Young  things  are  so 
a  at  forgetting! 

he  old  Cock  who  used  to  crow  so 
disively  and  set  all  the  cockerels  to 
S'ing  whenever  the  poor  Duckling 
P  in  appearance,  arched  his  neck  and 


Illustrated  by 
Maginel  Wright  Enright 


IN  this  article,  our  friend 
Angelo  Patri  has  given  us 
an  unusual  study  of  the  talent 
which  often  lies  deeply  hid¬ 
den  within  children.  To  Mr. 
Patri’s  school  in  New  York 
City,  there  come  each  day, 
eight  thousand  children  to 
whom  he  is  net  only  teacher, 
but  counselor  and  guiding 
spirit.  It  is  this  experience, 
combined  with  a  rare  insight 
into  child  nature,  which  has 
enabled  him  to  give  us  such 
an  article  as  the  Gifted  Child. 


said  that  he  had  always  known  that 
the  Duckling  was  of  the  aristocracy 
and  not  of  the  common  barnyard. 
Many  a  lesson  had  he  given  him.  If 
now  he  soared  with  the  great,  he  hoped 
the  Duckling  would  remember  to 
whom  he  owed  his  training! 

All  the  hens  and  geese  and  turkeys 
chimed  in  and  said,  “If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  training  he  got  living  here  with 
us,  drinking  in  the  teaching  we  gave 
our  own  lovely  children,  he  never 


could  have  —  he  never  would 
have — ” 

The  old  mother  Duck  who  had 
struggled  along  as  best  she  could 
with  her  ungainly  charge  pon¬ 
dered  long  over  these  things  in  her 
nest  among  the  friendly  burdocks 
and  finally  concluded,  “They 
never  knew  a  thing  about  the  poor 
child.  The  fairies  had  hidden  a 
jew-el  in  his  soul.  That  was  it.” 

If  only  one  could  tell  an  Ugly 
Duckling  when  he  saw  one.  But 
alas,  swans  will  look  like  Ugly 
Ducklings  and  Ugly  Ducklings  will 
look  like  swans  until  the  end  of 
time,  and  mothers  and  teachers 
will  make  mistakes  and  confuse 
the  two  over  and  over  again. 

In  the  crowded  school — all 
hurry  and  hustle — the  individual 
child  is  submerged.  He  must  be 
extraordinary  indeed  to  stand  out 
from  the  mass.  His  standing  out 
is  often  a  source  of  tribulation  and 
sorrow'.  He  must  not  be  different. 
He  must  not  break  the  rhythm. 
He  must  go  with  the  class. 

Why  is  he  silent  and  shy?  Why 
cannot  he  come  when  he  is  called? 
Cannot  he  see  that  vre  are  in  a 
hurry?  What  is  the  matter  with  the 
contrary  child? 

The  child  knows  the  reason  no  more 
than  the  school.  He  cannot  say  wrhy 
he  does  not  keep  step  with  his  class; 
w-hy  he  hates  one  lesson  and  loves  the 
other.  He  cannot  explain  why  he 
falls  into  a  day  dream  and  loses  him¬ 
self.  It  is  so.  He  feels  as  bad  about 
it  as  the  teacher  does. 

It  is  for  the  school  to  protect  such  as 
he.  Among  them  are  those  who  bear 
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The  hoy  who  wanders  off  to  the  fields  and  brings 
home  strange  plants  and  tells  us  the  names  of  them 


the  gifts  of  the  fairies.  There  are 
always  gift-bearing  children,  the  queer 
baffling  children  with  the  hidden  jew¬ 
els  and  the  scrawny  unloveliness  of 
unfolding  beauty. 

There  is  a  boy  who  wanders  off  to 
the  fields  and  brings  home  strange 
plants  and  tells  us  the  names  of  them. 
His  face  shines  as  he  handles  them 
lovingly  and  fits  them  into  their 


spare  time  through  school.  Now,  in 
the  last  class,  he  is  making  “a  sub¬ 
marine  that  will  fly,  float,  and  sub¬ 
merge — if  it  works.” 

He  may  become  an  inventor,  a 
boat-builder,  an  engineer.  Who 
knows?  In  the  silent  places  of  his 
soul  he  is  growing  something  that  is 
useful  and  fine.  We  will  wait  and 


see. 


cases. 

“I  had  to  go  ten  miles  for  that  one. 
It  is  very  shy  and  grows  far  from  the 
city.  I  was  lucl  y  to  get  it.  The 
Science  man  searched  all  last  year  for 
one.  That  is  why  I  gathered  two. 
One  is  for  him.” 

He  is  a  fat  ungainly  child.  He  has 
a  bad-mannered  way  of  not  seeing 
you  or  hearing  you  when  you  speak 
to  him.  He_  is  really  not  thinking 
about  you  at  all.  When  he  finds  that 
you  are  talking  to  him  and  that  you 
are  interested  in  him,  his  face  lights 
up  with  a  smile  and  his  eager  atten¬ 
tion  wins  your  heart. 

He  may  become  a  great  naturalist 
some  day.  Nobody  knows.  We  feel 
though,  that  he  has  a  gift  hidden 
away  and  we  are  going  to  give  him  a 
chance  to  use  it. 

Tony,  a  quiet  retiring  child,  makes 
boats.  Starting  in  the  Baby  Class 
with  a  chip  for  a  hull  and  a  toothpick 
for  a  mast,  he  has  made  boats  in  all  his 


In  the  First  Class,  there  is  a  little 
chap  who  has  us  all  interested  and 
•watching.  He  spends  his  free  time 
in  the  garden.  He  carries  a  small 
tin  box  in  his  pocket  and  every  bug 
unfortunate  enough  to  meet  him  is 
popped  into  that  box  without  further 
ceremony. 

He  turns  over  the  stones  in  his 
pathway  to  catch  the  unwary  beetles 
that  may  be  slumbering  beneath  them. 

“What  are  you  doing,  Bunnie?” 

“Catching  bugs.  Going  to  keep 
them  in  my  house  and  find  out  their 
names.” 

Perhaps  he  has  the  gift.  Perhaps 
not.  One  never  knows  whether  he  is 
raising  a  nubbly  child  who  will 
straighten  out  and  follow  the  rules 
of  the  game  or  a  great  artist,  a  leader, 
who  will  make  new  rules  for  the  group 
to  follow.  Not  knowing,  we  dare  not 
pass  one  by  or  push  him  aside.  What  if 
we  lost  a  Gift?  What  if  we  injured 
one? 


Henrietta  was  a 
stumpy  little  thing 
with  a  habit  of  hunch¬ 
ing  her  shoulders  anc 
shaking  her  black  hail 
over  her  face  and,  at 
the  most  inopportune 
times  and  places,  re¬ 
fusing  to  answer.  She 
seemed  to  be  dread- 
fully  unhappy.  The 
teachers  did  not  like 
her  and  the  children 
refused  to  play  with 
her.  They  pushed  her 
to  one  side  or  drove 
her  away  altogether. 

At  playtime,  she 
took  refuge  with  the 
First  Grade  children. 
One  day  the  teacher 
found  her  telling  their 
the  story  of  the  Little 
Red  Hen  and  the  Fox 
The  children  were 
squatted  on  the  story¬ 
telling  mats,  crowding 
as  near  to  the  little 
girl  in  the  middle  a: 
they  could  get.  I 
was  a  transfigure 
Henrietta  who  wa 
saying:  “And  the  Lit 
tie  Red  Hen  drew  he 
scissors  out  of  he 
work-bag  and  snip 
snip,  snipped  a  hoi 
in  the  bag  and  quid 
as  a  wink,  she  gath 
ered  some  stones  an< 
put  them  into  the  ba 
and  sewed  it  up  agai 
and  the  sly  Red  Fo 
never  knew  a  thin 
about  it,  and  ran  alon 
home  thinking  all  the  time  that  he  wa 
going  to  have  the  Little  Red  Hen  fo 
his  supper.” 

“0  Goodie!”  chuckled  the  crowc 

cuddling  closer.  “What  happened  nex 
Henrietta?” 

The  word  was  passed  around-  an 
the  Auditorium  teacher,  quite  b 
accident,  met  Henrietta  and  asked  hi 

if  she  would  tell  the  little  children 
story  during  the  Auditorium  period  o 
Tuesday. 

For  an  instant,  suspicion  flashed  oi 
of  the  dark  eyes.  Then  she  smiled  u 
at  the  teacher  and  said,  “Why,  ye 
if  you  think  they  would  like  it.  Fi 
not  used  to  doing  it,  so  if  I  don’t  g- 
it  right,  you  must  excuse  mg.” 

She  told  many  stories  after  tha 
The  Library  teacher  made  her  a 
quaintance  and  taught  her  to  use  t: 
Library  in  her  hunt  for  materi. 
Pre=ently,  she  astonished  us  by  comi 
into  the  office  and  saying:  “Please  gi 
me  more  time  in  school.  I  must  kne 
everything  so  I  can  tell  stories  to  t 
children.  I  must  write  some  for  thei 
There  aren’t  enough  in  the  Librai 
Please -fix  my  program.” 

Henrietta  studied  and  read  a 
wrote  furiously.  She  levied  on  eye 
classroom  and  shop  that  promis 
anything  for  her  purpose.  She  daDC 
through  the  school.  Walking  was  t* 
slow. 


When  she  was  graduated  a> 
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cirted  off  to  High  School,  she  said, 
‘lease  keep  my  place  for  me.  I  am 
cuing  back  with  great  stories  for  my 
cildren.” 

We  promised  to  keep  her  place, 
here  was  none  to  fill  it  did  she  but 
low  it.  She  was  never  coming  back 
c  she  pictured  it.  Her  wings  were 
pised  for  flight.  She  had  heard  the 
dee  from  the  sky  and  was  answering 
i  We  could  go  no  further.  All  the 
siool  can  ever  do  is  to  shelter  and 
ptect  these  little  ones  and  send  them 
c t  with  strength  in  their  wings  and 
sigs  in  their  hearts. 

There  was  a  boy  whose  life  was  re- 
deed  to  one  idea — drawing.  He  ig- 
lred  everything  else.  His  clothes 

ire  untidy.  His  necktie  floated 
)ut  like  a  loose  string.  His  wrist- 
ids  straggled  down  over  his  knuckles 
i  grimy  wrinkles.  His  hair  was 
tisled  and  his  hands  were  dirty. 
Is  pockets  bulged  and  sagged  with 
t;  weight  of  things  that  he  had  put 
i  and  forgotten  to  take  out.  His 
spes  were  never  free  from  mud  after 
t  •  first  day’s  wear. 

He  never  prepared  a  lesson  and 
sidom  got  a  decent  rating  from  any 
ticher  but  the  drawing  master.  Here 

S  shone.  He  could  draw  anything 
saw  and  he  looked  at  things  for  that 
■  reason.  If  it  could  not  be  drawn, 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  look 
in  or  listen  to  anything  that  might 
said  about  it. 

he  teachers  and  his  parents  pecked 
a  him  conscientiously  but  to  one  man 
ane  he  listened — the 
diwing  master. 

The  grammar  teach- 
e  took  it  most  to 
hirt.  She  had  the 
sne  feeling  for  gram- 
nr  that  the  boy  had 
i  drawing. 

‘It  is  all  very  well 
t  draw,v  she  said, 

“ut  even  an  artist 
nst  be  able  to  talk. 

Te  artists  I  have 
kown  talked  a  great 
dil.  Now  I  have 

3de  up  my  mind 
t  you  are  going  to 
e  one  good  lesson 
ii  English  every  day. 

S  give  me  all  your 
djiwing  pencils  and 
s  aps  of  paper  and 
s  up  and  pay  atten- 
tn.” 

Accordingly,  Fred- 
epk  sat  up  and 
f  ked  at  the  teacher. 

S:  began  the  lesson 
s  had  promised  him. 

Sm  the  gray  fog  of 
attraction  settled 
o:r  the  boy’s  face. 

Sp  called  him  but  he 
nde  no  sign. 


Going  close  to  him  she  discovered 
that  while  he  seemed  to  be  sitting  per¬ 
fectly  still,  his  right  leg  was  moving  in 
a  curious  way. 

She  bent  down  to  see  what  it  meant 
and  Frederick  called  out,  “Did  I 
make  it?  I  was  trying  to  draw  Jum¬ 
bo’s  head  with  my  toe.  The  elephant 
over  in  the  Zoo  you  know.  I  never 
tried  that  before.  Did  I  make  it?” 

“I’m  sure  I  do  not  knowr  whether 
you  did  or  not,”  said  the  exasperated 
teacher.  “I  wouldn’t  know  your  ele¬ 
phant  if  I  saw  him.  But  I  could  draw 
a  picture  of  the  silliest  boy  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life.  Here  you  sit  refusing  to  be 
taught.  You  will  grow  up  a  lopsided, 
erratic  individual.  It  will  not  do.  It 
shall  not  be.”  And  she  completed 
her  address  with  a  sweeping  gesture. 

“O,  please!  Quick — w'ait.  I  want 
that  line.” 

Before  the  astounded  woman  could 
move  he  had  seized  a  paper  and  pencil 
and  sketched  the  sweeping  curve  of 
her  upraised  arm. 

“Thanks.  It  was  good  of  you  to 
give  me  that  line.  It  was  just  what  I 
needed  for  my  deer’s  head.” 

Then  she  went  to  see  the  drawing 
master.  “You  will  have  to  do  some¬ 
thing  with  that  boy  Frederick.  He 
has  no  balance.  He  is  going  to  be  a 
very  useless  child  unless  something  is 
done  for  him.  He  must  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  ignore  the  fine  things  about 
him  as  he  is  doing.  It  is  all  your 
fault.  You  must  talk  to  him.  He 
will  not  listen  to  the  rest  of  us.” 


The  drawing  master  agreed  and 
waited  for  his  chance.  Frederick  was 
copying  a  head  of  Lincoln.  The  mas¬ 
ter  stopped  to  look  at  it. 

“That  is  a  great  face,  isn’t  it?”  he 
asked  the  child. 

“Yes,  but  I  can’t  get  it.  I’ve  tried 
over  and  over  again  and  I  can’t  get  it 
right.” 

“It  will  be  many  years  before  you 
draw  that  head.  Perhaps  you  will 
never  be  able  to  draw  it  at  all.” 

The  startled  boy  looked  up  into  the 
grave  face  of  the  teacher. 

“Why?  Why  can’t  I  draw  him?” 

“You  do  not  understand  him.  His 
eyes  are  sad  because  he  looked  at  the 
sorrow  and  suffering  of  many  people 
and  could  not  help  them.  You  do  not 
understand  that.  You  do  not  care 
about  people.  His  mouth  is  straight 
and  thin  and  firm.  He  had  to  endure 
much,  even  from  his  friends.  They 
would  have  turned  him  aside  from  his 
dutv.  He  was  strong  and  held  fast. 
The  light  that  plays  about  his  lips  is 
the  light  of  forgiveness.  He  forgave 
people  for  doing  wrong  even  wrhen  he 
had  to  speak  the  words  that  con¬ 
demned  them.  You  cannot  draw  that 
because  you  do  not  understand  it. 
You  do  not  know  what  duty  means. 
You  cannot  see  it.  You  cannot  feel 
it.  Put  Lincoln  away  until  you  know 
something  about  what  being  a  real 
man  means.” 

This  from  his  one  friend  in  the  school. 
Poor  Frederick  laid  his  head  on  his  desk 
and  wept.  The  teacher  feeling  very 


l  carries  a  tin  box  in  his 
t  ket  and  every  bug  un- 
J  'unate  enough  to  meet 
h\  is  put  into  that  box 
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much  like  an  old  gobbler  went  to  the  drifted  back  to  the  school.  Maybe  it  “What,  you.  Paladino?  You  woul 
further  side  of  the  room  and  pretended  was  the  drawing  master  who  set  them  not  know  what  a  gnome  felt  lib 
not  to  care.  about  for  often  the  boy  was  to  be  seen  You  are  much  better  as  a  tree,”  and  sh 

At  last  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  running  up  the  stairway  that  led  to  laughed  cheerily  at  him. 

He  went  back  and  stood  beside  the  the  master’s  studio.  Paladino  went  back  patiently  an 

grieving  child.  He  patted  the  bowed  “There,  what  did  I  tell  you?”  chor-  became  a  tree.  The  Play  man  sai 
head  in  token  of  peace.  tied  the  grammar  teacher  when  the  afterward  that  Paladino’s  face  ha 

Frederick  raised  his  tearful  eyes,  master  told  her  that  Frederick  had  clouded. 

“Do  you  mean  that  I  should  do  all  the  captured  a  coveted  medal.  “Impossible,”  trilled  the  dramat; 

lessons?”  “I  always  knew  that  boy  would  teacher.  “My  dear  man,  that  chil 

“Yes,  and  more  than  all  the  lessons,  amount  to  something!  That  is  the  isn’t  alive  yet.  I  have  never  seen  hi 
If  you  are  to  grow  up  to  be  of  any  reason  I  insisted  that  he  must  learn  face  change  its  expression.” 

account,  you  will  have  to  do  things  to  use  the  English  language  properly.  “Well,  I  have,”  insisted  the  Pla 

that  are  hard  to  do.  Even  if  you  can-  I  am  glad  I  did.”  man.  “And  I  am  sure  it  did  to-da 

not  do  them  well,  you  must  make  a  and  I  believe  he  was  hurt.” 

try  at  them.  You  must  think  about  HPHE  drawing  master  rattled  the  “Dreams,  man,  dreams!”  laught 
all  the  things  and  about  all  the  people  A  keys  in  his  pocket  and  sauntered  the  dramatic  teacher, 
in  the  world.  Nou  must  know  about  off  to  his  nest  in  the  top  of  the  school.  But  the  dramatic  teacher  was  wroiu 
them  or  you  never  can  draw  them.”  “Strange,  isn’t  it?  We  are  all  ready  When  the  Play  man  went  down  stair 
"Grammar,  too?”  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  a  sue-  to  get  his  sweater,  he  found  Paladin 

“Grammar,  too!  And  history  and  cess  and  unanimously  dodge  the  re-  waiting  for  him.  The  pecked  look  w; 

geography  and  mathematics  and  every-  sponsibility  for  a  failure.  But  how  still  in  his  eyes, 
thing  else  that  comes  along!  And  could  a  teacher  of  grammar  be.  ex-  He  scrambled  up  on  a  bench  to  hel 
all  the  people  about  you!  They  all  pected  to  appreciate  an  artist?  She  the  big  man  into  his  sweater  bin 
count.”  does  not  understand  me  and  I  surely  even  on  the  bench,  standing  on  ti[ 

do  not  understand  her.  But  the  school  toe,  arms  stretched  to  the  last  inch,  h 

WHAT  the  drawing  master  said  was  needs  us  both.”  was  much  too  short  to  reach  an 

the  law  and  Frederick  struggled  Wise  old  drawing  master!  All  sorts  wobbled  like  the  clumsy  ducklin 

pathetically.  It  was  uphill  work.  It  of  teachers  for  all  sorts  of  children,  he  was. 
was  hard  for  him  to  persuade  the  You,  for  Frederick;  the  Play  man,  for 

teachers  that  he  was  really  trying  to  Paladino.  T  TE  laughed  up  at  the  teacher, 

do  good  work.  Paladino  was  as  shapeless  as  a  bag  n  was  such  an  irresistible  laug 

He  got  many  a  “peck”  from  many  a  of  rags.  His  features  were  negative;  that  the  Play  man  laughed  back.  No 
sharp  bill  those  days.  Often  he  hur-  his  face  expressionless.  When  the  something  came  over  Paladino.  Pe 
ried  to  the  drawing  master  to  sob  dramatic  teacher  wanted  to  picture  a  haps  it  was  because  he  was  mounU 
out  his  grief.  The  kindly  man  would  tree  or  a  stone  she  always  chose  him.  on  a  bench  and  it  reminded  him  of  tl 
comfort  him  and  tell  him  of  the  time  “Because,”  she  said,  “he  so  com-  stage  he  had  just  left.  Perhaps  it  \v 
just  ahead  when  he  was  going  to  catch  pletely  blends  in  with  any  background  the  reaction  of  a  hurt  child.  Perha 
up  all  that  he  had  missed  in  the  days  you  lend  him.”  it  was  his  call  from  the  sky. 

when  he  had  not  cared.  Always  he  Once,  after  he  had  been  a  tree  for  a  Whatever  the  reason,  he  danced  ai 
sent  him  away  cheered.  long  succession  of  classes,  he  asked  if  he  capered  about  like  the  gnome  of  t 

Then  the  drawing  master  would  might  do  the  part  of  one  of  the  gnomes,  hills.  He  imitated  the  children  w] 


saunter  out  from  his 
nest  and  remonstrate 
with  some  of  the  “peck¬ 
ers”  and  beg  for  a  little 
consideration  for  his 
“ungainly”  charge. 

Life  is  always  hard 
on  the  child  with  the 
hidden  jewel  in  his 
soul!  We  older  ones 
know  that  grinding  toil 
and  fiery  sorrow  and 
subduing  grief  must 
play  their  part  in  the 
polishing  of  even  the 
smallest,  dimmest  gem 
of  them  all.  The 
brighter  and  more  pre¬ 
cious  the  jewel,  the 
more  merciless  the 
grinding  and  cutting 
and  polishing  will  be. 

The  child,  all  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  presence  or 
the  value  of  the  jewel, 
does  not  understand  the 
suffering  and  flees  to  the 
friendly  burdock. 
Sheltered  by  the  draw¬ 
ing  master,  Frederick 
progressed  slowly 
through  the  school.  He 
never  stood  at  the  top 
of  the  class  in  any  sub¬ 
ject  but  drawing. 

He  was  graduated 
and  went  to  Art  School. 
Stories  of  his 


A  WILD  GARDEN 


By  Charlotte  Becker 


'P'ACH  vagrant  seed  the  weary  wind  let  fall 
Has  taken  root  and  blown  to  beauty  here ; 


Convolvulus  and  clover,  and  the  sheer 
White  lace  of  caraway.  Proud  lilies,  tall 
.And  orange-petalled.  flank  the  broken  wall 
Where  pungent,  golden  honeysuckles  cling  — 
And  sturdy  little  Johnny-jump-ups  spring 
Amid  the  stones  where  scarlet  runners  crawl. 


And,  strolling  through  this  sweet  and  gracious 
spot, 

Who'd  guess,  where  scent  and  color  riot  loose ; — 
There  once  was  a  neglected,  vacant  lot, 

A  scrap-heap  for  things  fallen  out  of  use. 

Or  that  this  loveliness  of  friendly  blooms 
Covered  old  hats,  worn  boots,  and  broken 
brooms ! 


success 


had  been  playing  ai 
the  dramatic  teach 
who  had  directed  thei 
He  imitated  the  janit 
bossing  the  coal-m. 
and  the  principal  a 
dressing  the  schoc 
Everybody  and  an 
body  that  Paladino  h 
seen  lately  came  in  1 
a  share  in  his  reperto 
— their  faces,  their  g' 
tures,  their  speech. 

It  was  all  so  goc 
natured,  so  screaming 
funny,  that  the  PI 
man  lay  limp  and  ai 
ing  in  a  chair  long 
fore  Paladino  was  h 
tired. 

“Where  did  you  e' 
learn  it,  Paladino?” 

“Never  learned 
anywhere.  It  jv 
came.”  and  Palad 1 
made  another  face. 

“Don’t,  Paladii  ’ 
I’m  nearly  dead  lau  ■ 
ing  now.  I’m  so  gla  l 
found  you.  You  kn'  ■ 
Paladino,  you  are 
find.” 

“I’m  yours,  ;  1 
right,”  assented  P>  ■ 
dino.  “But  I  dc  t 
count  for  much  to  a  - 
body  but  you.” 

Now  these  two  14 
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"0,  Goodie !"  chuckled  the  crowd,  cuddling  closer.  "What  happened  next, 
Henrietta ?”  It  was  a  transfigured  child  who  was  telling  the  story 


;en  friends  for  as  many  years  as  Pala- 
no  had  been  in  school.  The  very  first 
iy  when  the  little  boys  of  the  Baby 
lass  had  singled  out  the  queer  little  boy 
ho  looked  like  nothing  so  much  as  an 
v'erdone  pudding  bursting  out  of  its 
ig,  and  had  chased  him  out  of  the 
ard  with  hoots  and  howls,  the  Play 
ian  had  gone  to  his  rescue. 

The  little  lad  had  shadowed  the  big 
ian  ever  since  and  he  had  learned  to 
ve  him  with  the  understanding  love 
one  big  soul  for  another. 

“Don’t  talk  to  me  about  not  counting 


for  much.  Man,  you  are  a  wonder — a 
wonder  child.  Do  you  hear  that?  You 
are  going  to  make  thousands  of  people 
glad  that  you  were  born.” 

The  following  week,  the  dramatic 
teacher  looked  up  the  Play  man. 
“Thursday  is  your  day  for  entertain¬ 
ment  in  the  Auditorium.  If  you  are 
not  prepared,  I  will  put  something 
on  instead.” 

“Oh,  never  mind,”  said  the  Play 
man  largely.  “We  are  prepared.” 
And  he  handed  her  the  program  slip. 
There  was  one.  word  on  it — Paladino. 


“What  in  the  world  is  this?” 

“Our  program.” 

Thursday,  the  children  who  filled 
the  Auditorium  sang  their  morning 
song  and  sat  back  to  be  entertained. 
There  was  nobody  in  sight.  The 
dramatic  teacher  wiggled  uneasily  in 
her  chair.  What  was  the  Play  man 
going  to  do?  She  could  see  no  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  period  and  he  had 
told  her  that  he  was  prepared. 

Paladino  walked  up  on  the  platform. 
He  had  nothing  in  his  hands.  He  was 
his  usual  bunchy  self  without  lines  or 
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presence.  The  children  looked  at  him 
without  interest.  He  walked  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  platform  and  made  a 
funny  face. 

The  children  burst  into  laughter. 
For  fifteen  minutes  the  child  stood 
there  and,  without  speaking  a  word, 
held  the  audience  in  joyful  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  antics. 

He  took  a  rag  doll  out  of  his  pocket 
and  the  conversation  of  the  two  brought 
tears  of  mirth  and  the  audience  laughed 
and  wept  until  Paladino  stuck  his  rag 
doll  in  his  pocket  and  disappeared. 

“I  was  wrong,”  said  the  dramatic 
teacher.  “Isn’t  he  wonderful?” 

Paladino  had  come  into  his  own! 
He  had  paid  the  price  for  his  gift.  The 
body  we  thought  so  unlovely  sheltered 
a  soul  so  sensitive  that  it  caught  every 
tone  and  inflection  from  those  about 
it.  He  must  have  suffered  keenly 
many  times  when  we  thought  him 
unconscious  of  all  that  went  on. 

The  child  with  the  gift  has  a  thorny 
road  at  best.  He  is  driven  by  the 
gift.  If  it  is  thwarted  or  suppressed,  it 
makes  itself  felt  in  pain  and  longing 
and  unsatisfied  dreams.  The  school 
must  search  and  cherish  and  stand  by, 
lest  the  child  lose  the  sureness  of  vic¬ 
tory  in  his  quest  for  self-realization. 

The  Immigration  officer  brought  in 
a  boy  one  morning. 

“Brought  in  this  boy  myself.  He 
ought  to  go  to  school  but  he  does  not 
know  a  word  of  English  and  he  does 
not  know  his  way  around  yet.  Don’t 
know  what  you  are  going  to  do  with 
him  but  here  he  is.” 

He  was  a  homely,  awkward  child. 
His  head  and  hands  and  feet  seemed 
several  sizes  too  large  for  him.  His 
hands,  especially,  were  ugly  and  con¬ 
spicuous. 

He  stood  out  among  the 
rest  of  the  children.  They 
called  him  “Poor  Fish” 
because  one  day  when  the 
class  was  at  the  Zoo  and 
the  attendants  were  throw¬ 
ing  fish  to  the  sea  lions,  he 
had  said  in  most  sympa¬ 
thetic  tones,  “Poor  feesh!” 

He  could  not  play  their 
games  and  they  laughed  at 
his  attempts  and  he  soon 
ceased  to  try.  He  could 
not  speak  their  language 
and  they  made  fun  of  his 


broken  accents  and  he  stopped  talking 
to  them. 

He  had  trouble  learning  to  write. 
The  teacher  lost  patience  and  said,  “My 
word,  where  did  you  get  such  hands? 
They  are  the  paws  of  a  bear.” 

Going  past  the  open  door  of  the 
modeling  studio  one  day  the  boy 
spied  the  sculptor  in  his  long  linen 
overall  mixing  a  lump  of  clay.  In¬ 
stantly  the  child  fell  out  of  line  and 
raced  to  him,  his  face  fairly  shining 
with  rapture. 

“Ah,  give  me!  I  mak  som  theeng.” 

The  sculptor  let  him  have  his  way 
and  soon  a  little  monkey  showed  out 
of  the  clay  in  his  hands.  It  was 
difficult  after  that  to  get  the  boy  to 
go  to  any  other  class.  “I’m  going  to 
stay  with  you.”  he  said  in  his  broken 
way.  “I’m  going  to  make  the  things 
you  make.  I  like  to.” 

So  the  “Poor  Fish”  and  the  sculptor 
became  fast  friends.  Whenever  the 
lad  was  hurt,  and  it  must  have  been 
often  in  those  beginning  days,  he  ran 
to  the  studio  as  soon  as  he  was  free 
and  worked  it  all  out  in  his  art. 

The  sculptor  caught  him  looking 
sadly  at  his  hands  one  lesson  time. 
The  “Poor  Fish”  spread  them  out 
before  him  and  said.  “Do  you  think 
they  will  be  all  right  some  day?” 

“Be  all  right?  What  is  the  matter 
with  them?” 

“One  time  the  teacher  said,  when  I 
could  not  write,  that  I  had  the  paws 
of  the  bear.  I  looked  at  the  other 
children’s  hands  and  she  said  right. 
It  is  true.  Took!”  and  he  flattened 
his  big  flexible  thumb  down  on  the 
table.  “It  is  so  very  ugly.  Not  so?” 

“Nonsense!  That  hand  of  yours  is  a 
gift  from  God.  If  you  were  to  be  a 
clerk,  He  would  undoubtedly  have 


given  you  the  hand  of  a  clerk.  Bu 
as  you  are  to  be  a  sculptor,  He  ha 
given  you  the  hand  of  a  sculptor 
That  big  thumb  is  your  tool 
Never  mind  how  your  writing  looks 
You  will  write  your  name  some  da\ 
so  that  all  the  world  may  read.  Ii 
will  not  be  written  with  a  pen.  Conn 
along  now.  You  need  a  bit  more  da\ 
on  that  lion’s  jaw.” 

Silently,  the  boy  went  to  work.  Th( 
rough  places  had  been  made  smooil 
once  more.  But  not  for  long.  Then 
was  trouble  at  home  as  well  as  ar 
school. 

“My  father  wants  to  talk  with  you, 
said  the  “Poor  Fish”  to  the  principal 

“Very  good.  Tell  him  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  him.” 

The  father,  who  came  to  see  the 
principal,  was  a  slender,  sad-faced  mar. 
with  eyes  that  seemed  to  look  far 
off  and  see  visions  of  unending  sor¬ 
row.  A  man  without  hope! 

“I  would  speak  to  you  about  m\ 
son.”  His  voice  was  low  and  pleasam 
but  again  one  felt  that  this  man  ha 
no  joy  in  his  life.  “He  works  mud 
with  the  sculptor  in  the  studio.  I  an 
very  sorry  that  my  son  wants  to  dc 
that.” 

“Oh,  no,”  the  principal  interrupter! 
“Surely  not.  The  boy  is  doing  sue! 
wonderful  work.  He  is  going  to  d 
still  better.” 

“You  do  not  understand,”  the  mar 
went  on  patiently.  “When  I  was 
boy  like  him,  I  wanted  to  be  an  artiv 
I  would  be  a  sculptor.  But  I  wa 
poor.  I  had  to  work  hard  to  get  th 
little  it  took  to  keep  me  alive, 
saved  to  buy  a  year  at  the  Art  schoo 
I  saved  out  of  my  food  and  my  clothe 
I  saved  too  hard  and  I  got  sick  an 
had  to  go  to  the  hospital.  When 
got  out  again,  I  had  no  jot. 
no  money. 

“I  had  to  go  back  to  m 
work  in  the  factory.  I  hav 
had  to  stay  there  ever  sine- 
All  my  life  that  thing  ha 
eaten  at  my  heart.  I  woul 
be  chiseling  out  some  beai 
tiful  thing,  yet  I  must  sta 
at  my  work  or  starv< 
Better  not  have  the  wis 
to  do  such  things!  Art 
not  for  such  as  we! 

\  “My  son  has  the  sam 

( Continued  on  page 
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Then  the  Ugly  Duckling  spread  his  wings,  which 
had  been  growing  all  the  time,  and  soared  away 


The  two  men  spoke  together  in  undertones . 

Finally,  Henry  said,  "It's  a  big  problem,  Ed 

NONE  SO  WISE 


By  Theodocia  Pearce 


HAPPY  smile  touched 
Martha  Knight’s  lips  as 
she  looked  around  at  her 
family.  It  was  late  after- 
>on  of  New  Year’s  Day,  and  they 
are  all  gathered  in  the  living  room: 
artha  and  Ed  and  their  babies;  Alma, 
ished  and  gay;  and  buoyant,  boyish 
ruce. 

“Well,”  he  was  saying,  “I  want  to 
ke  those  two  exams  at  once  and  I 
less  it’s  my  business.  Nobody  can 
>  your  walking  for  you.  You’ve  got 
o  legs  and  I  guess  you  are  expected 
do  your  walking  yourself.” 

Bertha  leaned  forward  interested. 
You  mean,  don’t  you,  Bruce,”  she 
id,  “that  given  a  mind  of  our  own 
e  are  expected  to  do  for  ourselves 
that  nobody  can  tell  us.” 

“Now  you’re  talking!”  Bruce  af- 
med. 

“Oh!”  A  little  half  sigh  escaped 
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Bertha.  Martha  heard  it,  and  Martha 
turned  to  look  at  her.  There  was  no 
mistaking  that  haggard,  worn  expres¬ 
sion  on  the  face  of  Bertha,  that  little 
drooping  of  the  mouth  denoting  des¬ 
pondency,  and  the  hands  gripped  in 
her  lap.  There  was  something  intense 
about  Bertha — something  unknown. 
Martha  had  never  understood  Bertha, 
perhaps  because  as  a  child  she  had 
never  given  her  a  moment  of  trouble 
or  serious  thought.  Bertha  had  never 
been  ill  or  bothersome  or  naughty. 
She  had  come  and  gone  her  own  way, 
seldom  requiring  a  reprimand,  seldom 
demanding  attention.  Always  she  had 
seemed  to  be  self-sufficient. 

Martha  had  been  proud  of  Bertha’s 
self-reliance  as  a  child  but,  as  she 


grew  older,  Martha  had  accepted 
it  as  an  asset,  not  as  a  potential¬ 
ity.  Somehow,  Bertha  had  al¬ 
ways  been  the  oldest  to  Martha, 
not  often  did  she  remember  her  as  a 
baby.  Alma  and  Bruce  had  come  and 
Bertha  had  always  been  a  Little 
Mother  to  them.  Martha  loved  Ber¬ 
tha  with  a  calm,  loyal  love.  She  had 
none  of  the  charm  of  Alma,  none  of 
the  spontaneity  of  Bruce,  and  yet, 
as  Martha  watched  her  in  that  mo¬ 
ment,  she  became  to  her  an  individual 
— someone  apart  from  the  rest  of  them 
— an  individual  who  had  dared  to  find 
and  to  live  her  own  life. 

Martha  remembered  her  once — ■ 
strange  how  memory  came  back  to 
her  while  the  others  were  laughing 
and  talking — Martha  remembered  her 
once,  a  little  thing,  and  she  had  burned 
her  hand.  Martha  had  found  her 
suffering  in  a  far  corner. 
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"She  isn't  sick ,  I  tell  you!"  Bruce  was  getting 
excited.  "Well,  if  you  don't  believe  me,"  de¬ 
clared  Bertha,  "go  up  and  see  for  yourself" 
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“What’s  the  matter?”  she  had  asked. 
.;rtha  had  looked  up  from  her  pain. 

“I  burned  my  fingers.” 

“Let  me  see,”  Martha  had  de- 
nnded  and  Bertha  had  held  out  her 
1  nd  bound  clumsily  in  an  old  cloth. 

;  artha  had  unwound  the  rag  and 
lied  out,  startled  at  the  ugliness  of 
le  wound.  Tenderly  she  had  dressed 
i  and  all  the  while  Bertha  had  not 
need. 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  me?"  Martha 

:quired. 

“I  fixed  it  myself,”  Bertha  replied 

iolidly. 

And  Martha,  suddenly  chastened 
p  the  mute  suffering  of  her  little 
rl,  had  taken  her  in  her  arms  and 
.jssed  her.  Bertha  accepted  the  caress 
i  she  might  have  accepted  a  piece 
^  bread  and  butter.  Almost  Martha 
pected  to  hear  her  say,  “Thank  you, 
other,”  in  that  polite  little  tone  she 
;d.  Bertha  had  never  been  demon- 
rative — never  had  shown  any  deep 
fection,  but  Martha  knew  it  was 
ere — a  burning  flame  in  her  little 
•art.  Always  she  had  offered  the 
iod-bye  or  the  good-night  kiss  with 
e  solemn  air  of  one  who  performs  a 
ity. 


)UT  that  she  loved  them,  Martha 
J  was  sure.  All  the  little  kind 
ings  she  had  done,  and  expected  no 


anks  for  the  doing,  came  flooding 
ick  to  Martha  in  a  rush  of  memory, 
ertha  had  always  thought  of  the  little 
ings.  But  Bertha  had  never  seemed 
need  to  have  those  little  things  done 
r  her. 

Martha  recalled,  and  a  wry  little 
hile  touched  her  lips  with  pathos 
the  recollection,  Bertha  practising 
the  piano,  hour  after  hour,  beating 
it  the  notes — one,  two,  three,  and 
ur — one,  two,  three,  and  four — in  an 
•en  monotone  that  Martha, 
.tening  from  the  kitchen,  found 
most  maddening.  Sometimes 
le  would  go  to  the  parlor  door 
id  say,  “That  will  do,  Bertha, 
ou  have  done  enough  to-day." 

And  Bertha  would  slide  off  the 
ool,  gather  up  her  music  and 
at  it  away. 

“I’ve  done  my  hour  to-day,” 
ie  might  say.  “I  guess  now 
had  better  go  at  my  his- 

■ry.” 

Bertha  had  never  attained 
.ccess  in  music,  nor  in  history 
r  that  matter.  Never  would 
e  sit  down  at  the  piano  as  Alma 
often  did  and  let  her  fingers 
in  over  the  keyboard  in  a  rol¬ 
ling  riotous  tune.  Bertha  had 
wer  been  asked  to  play  before 
>mpany.  When  company  came 
ertha  had  always  passed  around 
ie  sandwiches  and  helped  to 
ash  the  dishes. 

Bertha’s  playing,  however,  had 
)t  lacked  melody.  It  had 
eked  vivacity  and  variety.  The 
usic  had  seemed  to  Martha  an 
ho  of  Bertha’s  days.  She  lived 
ithout  discord  and  Love  came  to 
ir  as  a  high  note,  which  she 
ight  have  touched  without 
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that  lifting  animation  of  spirit.  In 
her  courtship  days,  Martha  could 
detect  no  change  in  Bertha.  She  went 
on  day  after  day,  calmly  and  gently. 
But  Martha  knew  that  Bertha  was 
not  the  same,  knew  that  a  great 
change  had  come.  Martha,  however, 
had  not  dwelt  upon  it  long;  there 
was  so  much  to  be  done  for  that 
first  wedding.  And  afterwards,  she 
had  turned  to  find  Alma  no  longer 
a  child — Alma,  a  radiant  young  girl; 
Bruce,  a  growing  bov.  She  no  longer 
had  Bertha  to  help  her  and  perhaps 
because  Bertha  was  not  there,  she 
felt  a  new  and  greater  responsibility 
towards  Alma  and  Bruce.  So  she 
had  not  found  time  to  meditate 
upon  the  methods  and  actions  of 
Bertha. 

To-day,  for  the  first  time  or  perhaps 
she  had  always  unconsciously  known 
it.  Martha  realized  that  Bertha  was 
an-  individual.  Lacking  the  warmth 
and  the  color  and  the  gaiety  of  Alma, 
lacking  the  energy  and  enthusiasm 
and  humor  of  Bruce,  she  stood  apart, 
more  decidedly  perhaps  because  she 
lacked  those  things.  She  stood  apart 
— an  individual! 

Martha  saw  in  those  gripped  hands, 
in  the  little  droop  of  the  mouth,  in 
that  forward  leaning  of  the  body, 
undiscovered  deeps  within  Bertha, 
latent  power,  decided  purpose,  origin- 
ality. 

“We  ought  to  have  tea  now,”  Ber¬ 
tha  was  saying,  “I  want  to  get  the 
babies  home  and  to  bed  early  or  they 
will  be  sick  after  the  excitement  of 
to-day.” 

“Sure!”  Bruce  said.  “Let’s  eat  now.” 

Martha  came  back  from  the  realms 
of  thought,  back  to  the  world  of 
action. 

“Isn’t  my  ring  a  beauty?”  Alma 
asked  as  thev  buttered  bread  in  the 
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YOU  who  have  been  reading 
1  this  unusual  series  of  stories 
by  Theodocia  Pearce  concerning 
the  members  of  the  Knight  fam¬ 
ily  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  there 
will  be  no  interruption  in  their 
publication.  The  fourth  and  next 
story,  ‘‘NONE  SO  RICH," 
will  appear  in  the  June  issue.  It 
deals  with  the  youthful  hopes 
and  difficulties  of  Alma  and 
Buster  and  their  grapple  with  the 
high  cost  of  living.  In  some  re¬ 
spects  we  think  you  will  find  it 
the  most  amusing  as  well  as  the 
most  human  of  the  whole  series 
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kitchen.  She  stretched  out  her  hand, 
the  fingers  outspread.  Beneath  the 
electric  light,  the  gem  sparkled  and 
darted  color. 

“It  is  a  beauty,”  Bertha  agreed, 
“But  wasn’t  Buster  extravagant?” 

“Well,  I  guess'”  Alma  pursed  her 
lips.  “I  guess  he  has  a  right  to  be. 
He  never  had  to  buy  an  engagement 
ring  before  and  he  isn’t  likely  to  have 
to  do  it  again.” 

Bertha  laughed  and  Martha  joined 
her. 

“Buster  has  a  pretty  good  position, 
hasn’t  he?”  Bertha  asked. 

“Selling  automobiles!”  Alma 
chuckled  and  cut  off  a  slice  of  bread 
with  precision.  “Nothing  very  artis¬ 
tic — but  it  pays.” 

Bending  over  her  task,  Bertha 
colored. 

Alma  brandished  the  bread  knife 
in  the  air,”  “Bertha,  what  did  Ed 
give  you  for  Christmas?”  she  asked. 

“A  new  sewing  machine,  something 
I  really  wanted,”  Bertha  said.  “And 
money  for  a  new  ice-box  in  the  spring.” 

Martha  looked  at  her  two  girls — 
Alma,  gay  as  the  sparkle  of  her  ring, 
Bertha,  evenly  buttering  bread  and 
talking  sewing  machines  and  ice-boxes. 

How  like  Alma  it  was — and  how 
like  Bertha! 

ED  and  Bertha  departed  about 
eight  o’clock  with  the  children. 

'“Do  come  over  to  see  my  things 
soon,  Mamma,”  Bertha  said  in  parting, 
“I  can’t  really  bring  them  over  here, 
you  know.”  Martha  looked  up  smil¬ 
ing,  from  tucking  the  baby  snug  into 
his  carriage.  “I  wouldn’t  want  you 
to  try,”  she  said  gently,  “Some  night 
soon,  Dad  and  I  will  walk  over.” 

She  followed  them  out  to  the  ve¬ 
randa,  watched  Ed  lower  the  peram¬ 
bulator  down  the  steps,  gave  Tots 
one  more  farewell  hug  and  waved 
them  off. 

“Hurry  indoors,  Mamma,” 
Bertha  called  back  over  her 
shoulder,  “or  you’ll  freeze.” 

The  night  was  cold,  crisp  and 
still  as  only  a  winter  night  can  be. 
•Martha  shivered,  folded  her  arms 
across  her  chest,  looked  at  the 
stretches  of  snow,  blue-shadowed 
under  the  night,  looked  at  the 
serene  darkness  of  the  sky  and 
the  myriad  stars,  looked  back  at 
the  street  and  the  electric  lights 
glowing  upon  the  posts  up  and 
down  the  street  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals.  They  seemed  to  her  to 
be  reaching  out  in  a  procession, 
like  the  coming  and  the  passing 
of  her  days.  And  above,  the 
mystery  of  the  sky  and,  all 
about,  the  fathomless  stillness  of 
the  hour! 

She  saw  her  breath  like  steam 
in  the  frostiness. 

“I  must  go  in,”  she  said  and 
turned  reluctantly  to  the  door. 

Alma  and  Buster  and  Henry 
were  in  the  front  room  singing. 
It  warmed  Martha  to  hear  the 
gladness  of  their  voices.  She 
paused,  meeting  Bruce  in  the 
hallway. 
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“Say,  Bruce,”  she  put  the 
question  frankly,  “What  do 
you  think  of  Bertha?” 

Bruce  squinted  and  con¬ 
sidered,  “Well,  Mom,  she 
hasn’t  got  the  looks  like  Alma 
but  I’d  say  she  uses  her 
back-bone.  I’d  say  that  much 
for  her,  Mom!” 

Martha  reflected. 

“I’d  say  that  much  for  her, 
too!” 

One  night,  a  week  later, 

Martha  and  Henry  went 
over  to  Bertha’s.  Ed  met 
them  at  the  door. 

“Why,  hello  folks!  Come 
right  on  in,”  he  greeted  them. 

“Bertha  is  upstairs  putting 
the  babies  to  bed.” 

“I’ll  go  right  up,”  Martha 
said.  “I  want  to  see  the 
babies.” 

Henry  followed  Ed  into  the 
living  room. 

Martha  was  greeted  tu¬ 
multuously  by  Tots.  Bertha 
merely  gave  her  a  welcoming 
smile. 

Later  they  went  to  the 
sewing  room,  a  mere  box  of  a 
room,  Martha  thought,  and 
the  sewing  machine  was  duly 
admired. 

“Yes — I  like  it,”  Bertha’s 
fingers  touched  the  polished 
top  lovingly,  “I’ve  wanted  a 
new  one  for  so  long.  We  got 
the  other  one  secondhand 
when  we  were  married — you 
remember.”  Bertha  stooped 
to  pick  up  a  pair  of  blue  rom¬ 
pers.  “The  ice-box,  I’ll  get 
in  the  spring.  This — ,”  she 
held  out  the  little  garment  for 
Martha’s  inspection,  “This 
is  the  way  Tots  wears  out  her 
clothes.  Really,  Mamma,  it 
is  awful!” 

Martha  laughed,  “She  is  such  a  little 
tomboy,  Bertha.  I’ll  warrant  those 
holes  came  from  bumping  down  the 
stairs.” 

“I  don’t  know  how  they  come,” 
Bertha  turned  the  rompers  over  in  her 
hands,  “I  only  know  they  do.  If 
rompers  grew  as  quickly  as  holes,  it 
wouldn’t  be  so  bad.  And  shoes — 
really,  Mamma — it’s  dreadful!  One 
week,  I  buy  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  it  seems 
just  a  little  while  and  I  am  buying 
another  pair.  Really,  you  don’t  know 
what  it’s  like.” 

Indeed,  Martha  did  know  but  she 
kept  the  knowledge  to  herself.  She 
looked  about /the  tiny  place,  the  bare 
white  walls,  the  old  carpet  on  the  floor, 
the  building  blocks  in  one  corner,  a 
chair  and  a  basket  in  another  and — 
the  new  sewing  machine. 


“  T  T  costs  so  much  to  live  these  days,” 
Bertha  went  on.  “with  m-owin<r 


on,  “with  growing 
children.  You  see  one  can’t  have 
everything  at  once.  It  takes  time  to  get 
all  the  things  we  need — it  takes  time 
to  furnish  a  home.  Ed  wanted  to  get  a 
victrola,  but  I  saw  that  we  just  couldn’t 
afford  it.  In  another  two  or  three 
years  we  will  need  a  piano  for  Tots.” 


Alma  drifted  in — a  dream  of 
loveliness  in  a  rose-mist  dress 


Martha  smiled  and  thought  of  Ber¬ 
tha — those  hours  and  hours  of  practice, 
beating  out  the  notes  in  an  almost 
maddening  monotony.  She  wondered 
if  Tots  would  do  the  same.  Instinct¬ 
ively,  she  knew  that  Tots  would  not. 
Tots  at  four  was  an  individual.  And 
Bertha — Bertha  standing  there  be¬ 
neath  the  light  in  her  trim  dress  of 
brown  serge,  her  heavy  hair  brushed 
back  gracefully  from  her  broad  white 
forehead,  with  the  little  rompers  in 
her  hand — Bertha  was  an  individual, 
too. 

They  went  back  to  the  living  room 
and  the  fire.  Martha  coughed  a  little 
as  they  sat  down. 

“Cold,  Mother?”  Ed  asked. 

“No,”  she  smiled  at  his  thoughtful¬ 
ness.  “No,  it’s  lovely  in  here,  Ed. 
I’ve  had  a  nasty  little  cold  these  last 
few  days — nothing  serious.” 

Bertha  had  brought  in  the  rompers. 
“I  might  as  well  put  the  patch 
on  to-night,”  she  said,  placing  her 
sewing  basket  on- the  center  table  and 
drawing  up  a  chair,  “for  I’ll  only 
have  to  put  it  on  to-morrow,  if  I 
don’t.” 

Ed  w'ent  to  the  cellar  and  brought  up 
some  apples.  Martha,  watching  Ber¬ 


tha  bent  over  her  sewing, 
asked  some  questions  about 
jelly.  Bertha  glanced  up  a 
moment  and  they  began  to 
chat — jelly — marmalade — a 
coming  church  social — Alma 
— the  spring  sewing. 

The  two  men  spoke  to¬ 
gether  in  undertones.  Pres¬ 
ently,  Henry  looked  at  his 
watch,  “Ten  o’clock,  Martha!" 
he  exclaimed,  “Would  you 
ever  believe  it?  How  the 
time  flies!  We  had  better 
get  back.” 

“Yes,”  Martha  agreed. 
They  walked  home  briskly 
through  the  white  stillness 
of  the  night,  Martha  snuggling 
close  to  Henry’s  side. 

“What  was  Ed  saying  to 
you  to-night?”  Martha  asked. 
“You  talked  like  two  old 
cronies.” 

“I  guess  we  had  nothing  on 
you  and  Bertha,”  Henry  an¬ 
swered. 

“Well,  according  to  tradi¬ 
tion,  a  woman  talks,  a  man 
doesn’t,  but  there’s  something 
wrong  with  tradition.”  Mar¬ 
tha  laughed  softly  to  herself 
“What  was  it  Ed  was  saying!" 

“Well — ,”  Henry  cleared  his 
throat,  “it’s  rather  a  problem 
Ed  is  getting  on  pretty  fair 
at  Weatherby’s,  but  Ed's 
father  wants  him  to  go  back 
into  the  grocery  business  with 
him.” 

“Oh!”  It  was  a  question 
on  Martha’s  part. 

“You  know,”  Henry  went 
on,  “Ed  left  the  grocery  busi¬ 
ness  about  four  years  ago 
It  seems  he  was  ambitious— 
wanted  to  work  down  town  ir 
some  store  where  there  wa- 
a  bigger  chance— wantec 
some  sort  of  a  future.” 

“And  then?”  Martha  asked. 

“And  now,  after  four  years  of  th< 
same  job,  Mr.  Baker  wants  Ed  bad 
in  the  grocery  and  Ed  can’t  make  u[ 
his  mind  to  go.” 

“I  wonder  what  Bertha  has  to  say? 
“That’s  just  it;  Ed  says  Berth: 
won’t  say  a  thing.  She  won’t  tell  hin 
to  do  this  or  that.  She  says  it’s  u[ 
to  him  to  decide.  And  he  can’t  do  it. 


“DERTHA’S  funny,  Henry,”  Mar 
tha  said.  “Bertha’s  differen 
from  the  rest  of  us.” 

Something  was  the  matter,  she  knev 
Perhaps  she  knew  all  the  more  tha 
something  was  the  matter  becaus 
Bertha  had  not  told  her.  Bertha  di 
not  tell  things;  Bertha  was  differen' 
She  saw  her  again,  standing  beneat 
the  light,  the  worn  garment  in  he 
hands.  And  Martha  wondered  if  li: 
might  not  be  like  those  little  romper 
to  Bertha — worn  and  needing  a  patch 
Had  something  failed  her?  Had  th 
dream  not  been  full?  Had  life  wor 
through  for  her?  Was  it  showin 
pitifully  ragged?  Bertha  would  neve 
say.  She  would  put  on  a  patch;  cove 
the  void  or  the  aching  with  an  activit) 
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Bertha  regarded  her  sister  with  pride. 
"You  have  a  good  time,  don't  you,  Alma’’" 


ceaseless  round  of  duties.  She  would 
ut  the  patch  on  her  heart  and  no  one 
/ould  ever  know  it!  With  what  pre- 
ision  she  had  threaded  the  needle  and 
jv'ith  what  precision  she  had  made  the 
titches — mended  the  little  garment, 
md  Bertha  would  do  the  same  with 
er  life  if  need  be;  cover  up  the  hole 
ith  precision  and  determination. 
Bertha  called  up  in  the  morning. 
"Mamma.”  her  voice  came  troubled 
ver  the  wire,  ‘‘I  don’t  like  that  cough 
jf  yours.  It  isn’t  right.  You’ve  had 
for  almost  a  week  now.  What  are 
ou  doing  for  it?” 

“Oh  nothing,”  Martha’s  tone  was 
erfunctory,  “I’m  all  right!” 

“I’ll  be  over  this  afternoon,”  Bertha 
eplied,  and  there  was  purpose  in  her 

oice. 

"I  wonder  why  in  the  world  she  is 
oming  right  over  this  afternoon,” 
lartha  pondered. 

She  soon  found  out. 

ERTHA  arrived  on  the  scene 
promptly  at  three  o’clock,  with 
!ie  baby,  Tots,  and  a  suitcase. 

"Yes — I  am  going  to  stay,”  she  said 
ith  an  air  of  finality,  planting  the 
ait-case  on  the  floor  in  the  hall.  “I 
aid  Ed  you  needed  looking  after  and 
>  I  am  going  to  stay,  Mamma.  You’ll 
o  right  to  bed.” 

“What?”  Martha  gasped. 

‘‘You’ll  go  right  to  bed.  Why — ” 
ertha  turned  to  lift  the  baby  from  his 
arriage,  “Why  it  isn’t  safe,  your  work- 
ig  about — up — out-doors — and  every- 
here,  with  that  nasty  cough  It  just 
n’t  safe,  so  I  am  going  to  stay  for  a 


few  days  to  keep  house  and  look  after 
vou.  And  you  are  goins  straight  to 
bed.” 

“Well,  of  all  things!”  was  all  Martha 
could  say. 

“I  had  to  bring  the  kiddies,  Mam¬ 
ma,”  Bertha  went  on.  “But  they 
will  be  good.  You  must  go  right  to 
bed.” 

“But  I’m  not  sick,”  Martha  pro¬ 
tested. 

“Maybe  you’re  not  sick  now  but  you 
will  be,  if  I  don’t  look  after  you.  Please, 
Mamma,”  it  was  a  pleading  cry, 
“please  Mamma,  do  go  to  bed.” 

Martha  was  startled.  Bert'ha  was 
bending  over  the  baby,  unbuttoning 
his  tiny  coat,  and  Martha  saw  that  her 
hand  trembled.  Something  was  amiss. 
Something — Ed — the  grocery — the 
tired  face  of  Bertha — something  was 
amiss — something!  It  came  to  her 
then  that  this  might  give  her  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  help  Bertha;  to  stand  by  her; 
to  see  her  through  her  trouble.  This 
might  be  the  way.  She  had  meant  to 
talk  with  Bertha,  reason  with  her, 
assure  her.  And  now,  all  she  could 
do  was  to  go  to  bed.  Go  to  bed  and 
give  Bertha  an  excuse  .for  staying. 
The  others  would  not  know  that  Ber¬ 
tha  did  not  want  to  stay  at  home. 
But.  Martha  knew — Martha  knew! 

All  right  then,  she  would  go  to  bed. 
Almost  she  laughed  aloud.  Instead, 
she  sat  down  on  the  bottom  step  of  the 
stairs  and  coughed  luxuriously.  How 
absurd  it  was — preposterous!  And 
Martha  would  rather  have  gone  to 
China  than  to  bed. 

“There,  I  told  you,”  Bertha  cau¬ 


tioned.  “I  told  you,  you  weren’t  fit 
to  work  about.  Why,  that  cough  is 
terrible,  Mamma.” 

Martha  coughed  afresh  and  put  her 
hand  to  her  head  wearily. 

“W’ell,  I  don’t  feel  just  right.  But  I 
will  go  to  bed  as  you  say,  Bertha. 
I  will  go.” 

“That’s  the  way  to  talk.”  There 
was  no  denying  the  relief  in  Bertha’s 
tone.  “Just  a  few  days  will  do  you  a 
world  of  good,  Mamma.  It  will  put 
you  on  your  feet  again.” 

So  Martha  went  slowly  up  the  stairs 
to  bed.  Behind  the  closed  door  she 
indulged  in  soft  laughter.  It  seemed 
so  foolish,  this  going  to  bed  at  three- 
thirty.  But  she  must  help  Bertha 
and  this  was  probably  the  only  way. 

/ELL,  as  long  as  she  stays  in  this 
house,”  Martha  chuckled  as  she 
turned  down  the  covers,  “I  stay  in 
bed.” 

Bruce  came  in  an  hour  later  and 
Martha  heard  him  talking  to  Bertha 
in  the  hail.  She  listened,  highly 
amused. 

“Hello  there,  kids!”  he  called. 
“What’s  up?” 

“We  are,”  Bertha  replied.  “But 
Mamma  isn’t — -.” 

“What?”  ' 

“Mamma  is  in  bed.” 

“By  Jove!”  Bruce  ejaculated. 
“What’s  she  doing  there?” 

Martha  turned  her  face  to  the  pillow 
and  laughed. 

“She  isn’t  well.  I — ” 

“Say  now,”  Bruce  interrupted, 
“There’s  some-  ( Continued  on  page  64) 
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All  kinds  of  transportation  have  been  used  in  Red  Cross  work  in  the  Balkans.  Here  is  a 
barge  Load  of  supplies  being  towed  across  Lake  Ochrida  in  Serbia  for  the  destitute  villagers 


The  March  of  the  Red  Cross 


A  GLIMPSE  from  the  WATCH  TOWER 

AT  WASHINGTON 


IF  YOU  had  chanced  last 
week  to  go  into  a  certain 
Arkansas  village,  some 
thirty-two  miles  from  the 
railroad,  and  had  entered  the 
belfry  of  the  country  church 
there,  you  might  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  a  group  of  earnest 


You  can  see  alt  these  from  the  Tower 


women  listening  intently  to  a 


plainly  dressed  woman  giving  a 
talk  upon  health.  If  you  had 
wmtched  that  woman  at  work 
for  a  period  of  twelve  hours, 
then  you  would  have  been 
certain  to  have  had  a  brand 


House  Boats  in  California 
Refugees  in  Constantinople 
Wharves  in  Corpus  Christi 
Delegates  in  Switzerland 
School  Children  in  France 
Busy  Nurses  in  Arkansas 


new  experience. 

You  would  have  found  that  she  not 
only  collected,  the  women  of  the  village 
for  health  discussions  and  talks,  but 
that  she  visited  many  homes  constantly 
where  illness  was.  In  addition  to  her 
individual  tasks,  you  would  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  she  went  to  the  village 
school  every  day  and  not  only  looked 
closely  after  the  children’s  health  but 
taught' them  sewing  and  care  of  the  sick 
as  well  as  home  hygiene  and  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  health.  You  would  have 
found  that  she,  herself,  prepared  the 
one  hot  dish  which  the  children  got  who 
could  not  go  home  to  lunch,  and  that 
she  knew  what  food  every  boy  and  girl 


of  villages  whose  names  bring 
up  memories  of  the  Ramap< 
hills  of  New  York,  of  the  Con 
necticut  coast,  of  the  mountain: 
of  Kentucky,  of  the  quain 
Arcadian  districts  of  Louisiana 
and  of  the  big  Northwest  when 
similar  nurses  have  laid  asifi 
the  scarlet-lined  cape  of  bla 
they  wore  in  France,  and  hav< 
enlisted  in  the  new  work  of  th 
Red  Cross  at  home. 

The  incident  is  typical,  too- 
not  only  of  the  great  work  fo 
the  general  improvement  o 
health  conditions  and  for  th 


in  the  school  got  at  home.  And,  at  betterment  of  community  life  which  th 
the  end  of  your  twelve  hours,  the  Red  Cross  has  undertaken  at  home,  bu  1 


Three-fourths  of  Red  Cros 
work  is  in  rural  districts 


chances  are  that  you  would  have  con-  of  the  scene  of  three-fourths  of  the 
eluded  quite  emphatically  that  her  effort,  as  well, 
job  might  or  might  not  be  inspiring 
but  that  there  was  no  doubt  about  its 
difficulty.!  Anyone  who  had  to  carry 
water,  from  a  spring,  up  twelve  steps  and 
heat  it  herself  before  she  could  have  hot 
water,  had  no  soft,  easy  job! 

The  above  are  the  facts  about  King-  to  realize  that  of  the  population  of  th 
ston,  Arkansas.  This  village,  thirty-  country  nearly  fifty  millions  live  in  tl 
two  miles  from  the  railroad,  is  receiving  country.  There  are  very  few  chapte 
to-day  its  first  taste  of  civilization’s  new  of  the  Red  Cross  which  do  not  ha’ 
health  methods  from  a  Red  Cross  public  rural  sections  within  their  jurisdictio 
health  nurse.  It  has  joined  the  host  Twenty-eight  hundred  of  the  thirt 


Even  yet  many  people  do  not  seei 
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A  notable  gathering  of  Red  Cross  workers  took  place  in  Washington 
recently,  headed  by  Airs.  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Aliss  Alabel  T.  Boardman 


ix  hundred  chapters,  indeed,  are  in 
ounties  which  have  no  towns  of  over 
ight  thousand.  Their  problems  are 
istinctly  rural.  Over  seventy-five  per 
ent  of  Red  Cross  work  is  in  territory 
ependent  upon  rural  things  for  social 
ell  being. 

The  experience  of  the  Home  Service 
■  Workers  during  the  war,  when  they 
ound  no  other  social  agencies  in  these 
ommunities  and  so  built  up  their  own, 
rst  brought  this  condition  of  affairs 
o  the  notice  of  the  Red  Cross.  The 
xperiences  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fty  field  workers  of  the  Red  Cross, 
ho  go  from  chapter  to  chapter  all  over 
us  country,  is  reinforcing  that  dis- 
overy  to-day.  It  is  the  reason  back  of 
le  newly  created  Red  Cross  Rural 
ervice,  which  will  place  the  services  of 
le  Red  Cross  before  these  smaller 
immunities  as  the  Field  Service  al- 
:ady  has  done  among  our  larger  corn- 
unities. 

One  Red  Cross  peace  program,  along 
;alth  and  community  lines,  presented 
)/  one  person  and  carried  out  by  trained 
orkers,  with  volunteer  assistants! 
hat  is  the  goal  of  Red  Cross  Service 
day. 

T  is  a  service  that,  day  by  day,  is  be¬ 
coming  as  distinctly  a  definite  kind 
Red  Cross  work  for  American  corn- 
unities  as  the  canteen  work  or  the 
mp  service  ever  was  for  the  American 
ldier.  At  the  present  moment,  it  has 
gun  to  reach  the  larger  towns,  and 
rveys,  either  initiated  or  backed  by 
e  Red  Cross,  are  in  operation  in  places 
Le  Athens,  Georgia;  Olean,  New  York; 
icatello,  Idaho;  Hagerstown,  Mary- 
od;  and  many  others.  The  list  is 


not  longer  only  because  of  the  lack  of 
trained  workers  to  carry  on  such  work — 
a  lack  which  it  is  hoped  the  newly  organ¬ 
ized  Red  Cross  educational  training 
service  will  soon  overcome. 

The  present  status  of  the  Health 
Center  Movement 

In  the  larger  cities,  meanwhile,  the 
health  center  movement  is  gathering  an 
ever  increasing  impetus.  When  the 
Red  Cross  entered  this  movement  about 
six  months  ago,  there  were  perhaps 
thirty  health  centers  actually  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  various  places.  At  the  present 
moment,  the  Red  Cross  has  co-operated 
in  starting  seventeen  new  ones,  and  is 
interested  in  seventeen  more  which  are 
about  to  begin  work  in  different  cities. 
A  half  dozen  of  these  have  been  the 
work  of  the  Red  Cross  alone. 

They  present  an  unusually  varied 
aspect,  scattered  as  they  are  in  com¬ 
munities  of  all  sizes  and  kinds  all  over 
the  country  from  New  York  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  In  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey,  for 
instance,  a  town  of  fourteen  thousand, 
the  Red  Cross  maintains  three  rooms 
on  the  first  floor  of  a  building  on  one 
of  the  main  downtown  streets.  In  San 
Rafael,  California,  a  remodeled  house¬ 
boat  serves  as  headquarters  for  the 
work.  In  Lawrence,  Kansas,  the  health 
center  has  set  up  shop  in  the  City  Hall. 
In  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  five  rooms  in 
an  office  building  are  used  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  clinics  are  set  up  there,  the  Juniors 
being  supporters  of  the  dental  clinic. 

The  largest  city  in  which  the  Red 
Cross  has  assisted  in  establishing  health 
centers  is  St.  Louis,  where  there  are 


now  eleven  such  places.  And  these,  it 
should  be  remembered,  are  simply  a 
few  of  the  ones  in  which  the  Red  Cross 
has  been  interested.  In  the  whole 
country,  to-day,  there  are  over  seventy 
health  centers,  with  over  thirty  more 
proposed.  Despite  the  tremendous  dif¬ 
ference  in  equipment  and  location,  they 
are  all  run  from  the  same  point  of  view 
and  are  the  product  of  the  same  idea — 
that  of  gathering,  under  one  roof,  all  the 
public  health  work  of  the  community. 
Such  a  beginning  might  well  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  happy  omen  for  this  latest 
plan  for  modern  community  welfare, 
and  one  which  would  justify  the  Red 
Cross  in  its  peace-time  efforts  even  if  it 
had  no  other  interests. 

JUST  a  glance  at  some  of  the  other 
Red  Cross  achievements  of  the  month, 
however,  reveals  the  infinite  variety  of 
its  efforts.  How,  indeed,  can  one  charac¬ 
terize  an  organization  which,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  engages  in  rehabilitating 
a  tornado-swept  town  like  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas,  rebuilding  wharves, 
rebuilding  homes,  taking  care  of  desti¬ 
tute  families  and  homeless  children; 
and,  while  this  is  going  on,  sends  forty 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  garments  to 
drought  stricken  farmers  of  Montana, 
and  loans  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  their 
destitute  families?  Which  obeys  the 
wish  of  eight  hundred  former  members 
of  the  A.  E.  F.  and  for  a  year  sees  that 
their  contributions  provide  food,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  education  for  eight  hundred 
orphans  of  France?  And,  at  the  same 
time,  carries  on  a  community  kitchen 
for  school  children  of  the  poorer  dis¬ 
tricts  of  a  great  Middle  Western  city; 
and,  in  hundreds  of  smaller  towns,  serves 
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lunches  and  a  bottle  of  milk 
to  the  youngsters,  as  in 
Marion,  Kansas?  These 
are  just  a  few  of  the  things 
the  Red  Cross  has  been 
doing  all  over  this  country 
during  these  past  few  weeks. 

Of  them  all,  however, 
none  has  been  more  note¬ 
worthy  than  the  rise  into 
prominence  of  the  work  of 
the  Juniors  in  Europe,  re¬ 
ports  of  which  have  just 
reached  this  country.  All 
during  the  winter,  those 
enterprising,  youthful  mem¬ 
bers  of  ours  have  been 
maintaining,  along  the  shell- 
torn  ragged  line  that  was 
once  the  Belgian  battle 
front,  a  series  of  school  can¬ 
teens  which  have  fed  over 
three  thousand  children 
daily.  In  all  of  Belgium, 
they  have  been  maintaining 
thirty-two  such  canteens, 
beside  a  free  school  at 
Roulers  where  two  hundred 
destitute  children  have  been 
cared  for. 

In  France  the  work  has 
taken  on  a  wide  scope  also, 
the  most  important  step 
having  been  the  formation 
of  winter  colonies  in  Brit¬ 
tany  and,  in  the  south,  for 
the  children  of  the  devas¬ 
tated  regions.  About  three 
hundred  and  fifty  children 

Above,  a  Red  Cross  clothing 
distribution  in  Montenegro. 
1,500  peasants  received 
American  garments  here  to 
protect  them  from  the  cold. 
At  the  right,  one  of  the  many 
families  which  have  lived  in 
box  cars  in  Greece  all  winter 


from  ruined  homes  in  towns 
like  Soissons,  St.  Quentir 
and  Rheims  have  been  sem 
to  such  colonies  in  southen 
France.  They  have  beci 
not  only  comfortably 
housed  and  abundantly  fe< 
but  have  been  given  dail; 
school  instruction  in  or 
derly  living,  hygiene  ai. 
home  economics.  In  Toui 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  uni 
has  been  operating  a  sewin 
class  in  co-operation  wit 
the  village  school,  th 
teachers  devoting  a  whol 
afternoon  to  it,  and  allov. 
ing  the  girls  of  the  villag 
who  could  not  attend  scho< 
to  come  also.  In  Pari 
scholarships  have  been  pr< 
vided  for  about  one  hur 
dred  students  in  Trent 
colleges  in  order  to  enab 
them  to  complete  the 
educations,  and  over  sixl 
apprenticeships  have  bei 
awarded  boys  and  girls  b 
tween  the  ages  of  thirtet 
and  seventeen  who  ha' 
wanted  to  take  the  manu 
training  course  in  the  fifte 
such  schools  in  Paris. 

In  the  Balkans,  fi 
schools  and  three  orpha 
ages  have  been  either  < 
tablished  or  substantia 
aided,  and  the  mo 
(1 Continued  on  Page  77 


Below,  some  of  the  flimsy 
wooden  houses  which  are 
springing  up  in  Flanders. 
This  picture  is  at  Passchen- 
daele  where  the  Red  Cross 
has  aided  refugees  with 
food  and  clothing,  selling 
many  things  to  them  at  cost 
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SHOVEL  : 

By  Whiting  Williams  l 

i 

COMRADES!  Listen.  Why 
don’t  you  send  those  blanks 
back  with  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  every  man  in  town  who 
hasn’t  got  a  job?  Don’t  you  know 
that  if  we  can  get  our  stuff  into  an  idle 
man's  hands — and  his  head — before 
ie  finds  work,  we  can  get  somewhere 
kith  him?  Quick,  now  send  ’em  in!” 

About  a  year  ago,  when  I  was  trying 
o  find  the  causes  of  unrest,  I  often 
leard  the  secretary  of  Communist 
meetings  pleading  in  these  words: 

“Provide  the  people  with  food  and 
fork  and  bolshevism  will  vanish!” 
This  was  the  counsel  of  Maximilian 
larden. 

Those  words,  combined  with  the 
xperiences  I  went  through  during  the 
even  months  of  1919  when  I  waited, 
forked,  ate  and  slept  with  the  unskilled 
'borer,  confirmed  my  conviction  that, 
ar  the  wage  worker,  as  for  the  rest  of 
s,  the  most  important  thing  in  the 
orld  is  his  job. 

Despite  the  use  of  the  terms,  "labor” 
nd  "capital,”  very  few  of  us  know  as 
'any  as  a  half  dozen  middle-aged 
len  who  do  not  have  to  go  down  to 
ie  plant  or  the  office  every  morning 
>  help  out  their  property  incomes  with 
>me  kind  of  a  salary  from  some  kind 
a  daily  job.  The  number  of  men  who 
Jntrive  to  obtain  an  income  of  315,000 
more  a  year  in  any  and  all  ways  is 
mall,  less,  in  fact,  than  a  few  hun- 
"edths  of  one  per  cent.  Of  that 
amber,  in  turn,  those  who  receive 
lch  a  sum  from  stocks  or  other 
operty  exclusively,  make  a  very 
nail  group  indeed.  And  still  further, 
;°st  of  those  who  do  receive  that 


Government?”  In  this  country,  it 
seldom  means  anything  other  than 
“What  does  he  do?  How  does  he  earn 
his  living?” 

The  reason  is  simple  enough.  Quite 
properly,  we  have  figured  it  out  that 
our  station  depends  on  the  life  we  lead 
and  the  life  we  lead  depends,  in  turn, 
on  how  we  earn  our  living.  We  can 
all  have  the  pleasure  of  deciding  how 
we  will  live  our  lives  outside  of  our 
work,  but  after  we  have  chosen  our 
work  and  accepted  the  conditions 
which  go  with  it,  we  usually  find  that 
we  must  adjust  our  private  and  home 
doings  to  our  work’s  requirements. 
Without  thinking  very  much  about  it, 
most  of  us  realize  that  what  we  can 


The  Whiting  Williams  of  the  desk 
and  consulting  room  and — the' 
Whiting  Williams  of  the  shovel! 

much  from  property  will  be  found  to 
be  drawing  a  still  larger  sum  from  the 
doing  of  some  daily  work  and  the 
carrying  of  some  definite  and  useful 
responsibility. 

The  fact  is  that  in  this  country 
practically  all  of  us  and,  certainly,  the 
most  effective  people  among  us  have 
a  job. 

For  practically  every  one  of  us,  the 
chief  value  of  our  property  or  capital 
is  its  service  in  insuring  us  and  our 
families  against  the  day  when,  through 
sickness,  age  or  some  other  disability, 
we  may  lose  our  job. 

In  England,  “Who  is  he?”  generally 
means,  “Who’s  his  father?”  It  did, 
at  least,  before  the  war.  In  Germany, 
before  the  war,  it  meant  “How  close 
does  he  stand  to  the  Emperor  and  all 
the  other  powers  that  comprise  the 


YV/HAT  do  you  know 
v  about  a  steel  work¬ 
er’s  life  and  hopes  or  a 
coal  miner’s?  Whiting 
Williams,  an  officer  of  a 
big  steel  corporation, 
realized  that  he  knew 
practically  nothing  about 
them.  In  order  to  find 
out,  he  spent  seven 
months  working  and 
sleeping  with  the  un¬ 
skilled  laborer.  Here  are 
some  of  his  conclusions. 


,ri 


A  close-up  of  steel  workers  standing  in 
line  for  their  pay  at  a  Pittsburgh  mill 


do  and  also  what  we  want  to  do  out  of 
office  or  working  hours  depends  mainly 
on  what  we  more  or  less  must  do  in 
working  hours.  The  moment  we  say: 
“As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  earn 
our  living  in  such  and  such  a  manner,” 
that  moment  we  must  begin  to  adjust 
all  the  rest  of  our  daily  doings  to  that 
manner  of  earning  unless  we  stand 
ready  to  change  the  mind  and  the  work 
of  “us  and  our  house,”  on  short  notice. 

This  is  true  for  all  of  us,  whether  we 
earn  our  pay  by  the  month,  week  or 


hour.  The  workman  gets  up  and  is 
off  and  into  the  plant  too  early  to  see 
his  youngsters.  The  big  chief,  his 
employer,  is  kept  by  conferences  at  the 
plant  too  late  to  see  his.  The  bank 
clerk  is  threatened  with  tuberculosis 
and  the  school  teacher  with  old- 
fogeyism  if  they  don’t  adapt  themselves 
to  their  work  in  ways  which  secure 
certain  kinds  of  physical  and  mental 
exercises  and  interests.  The  means  of 
living  having  been  determined  upon, 
our  human  nature  seems  to  do  its 


level  best  to  try  to  find  such  otl 
interests  and  experiences  as  will  avera 
the  whole  and  make  it  what  is  proper 
called  “wholesome.” 

A  doctor  friend  claims  that  even  o 
ears  try  to  do  exactly  the  same  thir 
He  says  that  if  you  will  tell  him  t 
kind  of  noises  you  hear  all  day  on  yo 
job,  he  will  tell  you  the  kind  of  soun 
you  will  naturally  look  for  and  probat 
obtain  in  your  home  doings  a 
recreations — they  will  be  higher  a 
lower  than  the  noises  of  your  job. 
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Our  palates  jog  our  desires  in  this 
ame  everlasting  effort  towards  a 
diolesome  average.  After  my  first 
our  weeks  in  a  mill-town  laborers’ 
oarding-house,  a  friend  who  set  me  up 
o  a  grand  hotel  dinner  laughed  as 
le  waiter  brought  me  what  I  had 
rdered.  It  was  banana  fritters,  straw- 
erry  jam,  mince  pie,'  French  pastry 
nd  ice  cream!  But  after  all,  it  made 
pretty  average  month  when  added  to 
wenty-nine  days  of  bread,  beef-stew 
nd  pancakes ! 

|\  S  I  see  it,  the  meaning  of  this  is 
[»•  that  we  get  a  lot  closer  to  a  right 
nderstanding  of  the  minds  and  hearts 
:  people  of  every  kind,  the  moment 
e  begin  to  look  at  them  in  the  way 
ley  find  it  necessary  to  look  at  us 
-through  their  work.  It  is  surprising 
)  see  how  the  various  factors  of 
eople’s  lives  and  the  various  features 
:  their  viewpoints  seem  to  flow  out  of 
le  conditions  which  they  encounter 
:  the  earning  of  their  daily  bread. 
Take,  for  instance,  my  friends  back 
lere  in  the  labor  gangs  and  on  the 
ren-hearths  and  the  blast  furnaces  in 
le  steel  industry.  Their  affairs  and 
titudes  build  themselves  up  around 
hat  practically  has  to  be  the  founda- 
on  stone,  namely,  that  the  great 
rnaces  and  stoves  must  be  kept  going 
1  through  the  twenty-four  hours  and 
I  through  the  week.  Also,  that  while 
ey  require  more  or  less  passive  at- 
ntion  at  all  times,  they  need  active 
•rvice  at  only  regular  intervals.  This 
cessity  of  continuous  furnace  opera- 
)n,  combined  with  irregular  or  inter- 
ittent  attention  and  complicated, 
:ore  recently,  by  a  shortage  of  workers, 
!.s  served  to  compel  the  majority  of 
e  men  who  make  steel  to  be  on  the 
;  3  for  a  long  day. 

“In  two  years  I  ain’t  had  but  two 
rns  off,”  one  of  the  millwrights  told 
;;  when  I  had  been  promoted  up  out 
•  the  labor  gang  to  be  his  temporary 
lper  while  the  regular  one  recovered 
l>m  a  burn. 

“Of  course  you  had  your  Sundays 
;d  holidays,”  I  edged  in,  out  of  the 
’  alth  of  my  ignorance. 

What  he  said  could  hardly  be  printed, 
he  next  day  I  proceeded  to  learn  all 
:out  it  by  working  a  twenty-four 
lur  turn  from  Sunday  morning  at 
‘  ren  till  Monday  at  seven,  then  five 
tfehts  of  thirteen  hours  each  with  a 
durday  night  of  fifteen  hours,  coming 
i  o  the  next  morning  with  nothing  to 
c  all  Sunday,  except  to  get  rested 
t  m  the  previous  week  and  ready  to 
tpn  the  ten-hour  day  week  at  seven 
( lock  Monday  morning.  Luckily  the 
rllwright  gang  is  not  large  and  the 
l>or  gang  men  ordinarily  work  only 
senteen  or  eighteen  hours  every 
1  ter  Sunday  at  the  close  of  the  twelve- 
kir  night  week.  In  general,  however, 
e?rybody  around  steel-making  plants 
nst  get  used  to  those  long  hour  turns 
cget  another  job. 

dne  way  of  adjusting  themselves  to 
js  unavoidable  condition  of  life 
1  a  steel  town  was  in  practice  during 
t-  winter  of  1919.  It  was  the  use  of 
hiskey-beer.”  Every  morning  at 
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seven,  after  the  twelve  hours  had  ended, 
the  men  would  line  up  three  deep  wait¬ 
ing  their  turn  to  move  up  to  the  bar, 
where  they  would  swallow,  without  a 
word  or  a  smile,  the  small  glass  of  “hard 
stuff,”  wash  it  down  with  a  large  glass 
of  “suds”  and,  without  a  word,  edge 
out  through  the  crowd  and  hurry  home 
to  bed. 

“Sure,  I  sleep  fine!  Two  good 
‘whiskey-beers’  and  you  won’t  hear  no 
cars  or  kids  or  bells  or  dogs.  Try  it. 
If  you’re  very  tired,  take  three  or  four 
of  ’em.”  This  was  the  general  advice 
and  practice,  apparently. 

How  they  are  managing,  nowadays, 
to  get  the  sleep  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  go  back  to  the  plant  at  five- 
thirty,  I  don’t  know. 

The  amazing  profanity  among  steel 
workers  is,  I  am  sure,  another  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  underlying  condition — what 
the  scientists  would  call  a  kind  of 
“protective  behavior.”  It  is  an  effort 
to  harden  one’s  moral  fiber  against  the 
heavy  annoyances  which  always  seem 
to  get  under  the  skin  of  tired  people. 

Certainly,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  effects  of  the  long  hours 
lead  towards  amusements  which  have  a 
mighty  lot  of  “pep”  and  “kick”  in 
them.  I  feel  sure  that  a  shorter  work¬ 
ing  day  will  bring  an  improvement  in 
speech  as  well  as  a  better  flavor  in 
local  burlesque  shows. 

“I’d  been  here  on  the  furnace  every 
single  turn  for  more’n  a  year  and  it 
looked  like  I  better  take  a  lay-off. 
Believe  me,  it  was  some  little  vacation! 
Wow!  Why,  I’m  d — d  if  I  didn’t 
spend  a  cool  hundred  and  fifty  in  them 
three  days!”  This  was  a  big,  splendid 
furnace-helper  reporting  the  way  he 
had  attempted  to  even  things  up. 

“'\T7’ELL, I’d  have  a  bunch  o’  Liberty 

*  V  bonds  in  my  pocket  right  this 
minute  if  I  hadn’t  hit  the  high  spots 
too  hard  when  I  took  a  few  days  off  after 
a  long  spell  o’  work  last  fall.  I  found 
myself  skinned  when  I  woke  up  three 
days  later.”  Thus,  a  dejected  steam- 
fitter  explained  one  of  his  mistakes. 

Oftentimes,  the  only  way  to  get  that 
wholesome  average  seems  to  match  an 
extreme  on  one  side  of  the  middle  line 
with  another  extreme  of  about  the  same 
proportions  on  the  other  side.  If 
you’re  tired  and  are  going  to  lose  the 
money  the  time  off  will  cost,  you  don’t 
feel  like  going  to  the  movies.  You 
want  something  that  will  make  you 
“sit  up  and  take  notice”  and,  inci¬ 
dentally,  have  the  same  effect  on  your 
friends  when  you  go  back  to  the  boys 
at  the  furnaces  '  again.  Otherwise — 
well,  what’s  the  use? 

“No,  Ah  done  quit  bein’  a  sailor 
man,”  Black  George  explained,  “it 
just  seemed  lak  a  man  couldn’t  hold 
onto  the  money  he’d  saved,  nohow, 
when  he  come  ashore  aftah  bein’ 
away  by  hisself  on  that  boat  all  them 
weeks.” 

I  wasn’t  in  my  family  long  enough  to 
be  sure  about  the  way  those  long-hour 
workers  treated  their  children.  But 
from  their  conversations,  which  need 
not  be  repeated,  I  understood  they  felt 
that  their  wives  were  right  in  finding 


them  too  tired  to  be  good  husbands,  to 
say  nothing  of  being  good  fathers. 

“With  these  here  long  hours,  Mr. 
Hiteman,”  advised  my  tired  landlady, 
one  morning,  when  I  was  doing  my  best 
by  her  pancakes — she  had  got  up  at 
four-thirty  to  have  them  ready  for  us 
hungry  boarders,  who  paid  her  only 
one  dollar  for  three  heavy  meals.  “With 
these  here  long  hours,  I  wouldn’t  bring 
my  wife  and  kids  here  if  I  was 
you.” 

nPHERE  is  no  such  thing  as  “side- 
-*■  stepping”  all  these  various  adjust¬ 
ments,  once  you  have  accepted  the 
central  proposition  in  the  way  of  the 
job.  A  college  graduate  is  likely  to 
be  shocked  at  finding  himself  calmly 
accepting  such  things  as  little  bed¬ 
fellows  as  being  quite  unimportant  in 
comparison  with  the  necessity  of  get¬ 
ting  every  possible  wink  of  sleep  before 
the  big  whistle  blows  again.  Indeed, 
everything  just  seems  to  change  and 
adjust  itself  to  the  job’s  necessities 
more  or  less  automatically — just  as 
the  worst  of  food  always  tastes  good 
because  of  the  ravenous  appetites 
carried  home  from  the  mill. 

“This  night-turn  week  just  don’t 
count — a  man  ain’t  no  good  to  nobody!” 
said  the  stalwart  first-helper,  putting 
in  the  fourteen-hour  turn  on  one  of  the 
furnaces.  “And  God!  How  the  nights 
of  the  dav-turn  week  go  by  before  you 
get  to  feelin’  like  enjoyin’  ’em  again!” 

Unless  a  man  lays  off  frequently — 
and  he  can’t  do  that  and  be  popular 
with  either  the  boss  at  the  plant  or  the 
partner  at  home — the  natural  result  of 
all  this  is,  fatigue.  It  is  the  kind  of 
fatigue  which  keeps  up  day  after  day 
and  week  after  week.  Of  such  chronic 
tiredness,  the  doctors  tell  us,  the  most 
unfailing  sign  and  symptom  is  bad 
temper.  Of  such  bad  temper,  the 
result,  as  everybody  knows,  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  a  large  amount  of  suspicion 
and  distrust. 

So,  it  was  quite  natural  that  in  the 
mills  I  often  found  the  workers  dis¬ 
trustful  even  of  each  other  and  more  so 
of  their  superiors  on  the  job.  Many 
of  these  last,  in  turn,  I  noticed,  were 
themselves  almost  as  tired  as  their 
workers — because  of  the  same  long 
hours,  with  the  addition  of  other 
responsibilities.  Accordingly,  they  were 
almost  equally  inclined  to  be  distrustful. 

Furthermore,  all  of  these  tired  dis- 
trusters  up  and  down  the  line  become 
convinced  that  it  is  the  actions  of  those 
around  them,  or  above  them  or  beneath 
them,  that  cause  and  justify  their  ill 
humor: — just  as  we  all  try  to  blame 
the  nearest  person  for  the  breakfast 
unhappiness  which  actually  comes  from 
a  sleepless  night  or  an  aching  tooth. 

Meanwhile,  the  outsider  who  reads 
only  the  headlines  and  knows  nothing 
about  the  basic  factors  in  the  situation, 
shrugs  his  shoulders  and  thinks  he 
explains  it  all  nicely  when  he  does  a 
little  juggling  of  the  “Capital  and 
Labor”  formula.  Meanwhile,  too,  the 
tired  insider,  almost  equally  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  basic  factors,  is  apt  to 
convince  himself  that  it  is  the  selfish 
and  malicious  intentions  of  the  men  at 
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Coal  miners  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  shaft  in  a  Pennsylvania 
mine  ready  to  start  on  their  day's — or  night  s — work 


the  top  that  are  causing  the  trying 
features  of  his  day,  including  its 
length. 

All  the  while,  those  at  the  top — and 
it  is  worth  noticing  that  practically  all 
of  these  are  living  mainly  on  their 
salaries  and  not  their  capital — may  be 
trying  hard  to  get  away  from  those 
foundation  facts  and  onto  better  ones. 
If  the  war  had  not  come  when  it  did, 
the  chances  are  that  the  long  turns 
would  have  been  done  away  with  several 
years  ago,  in  spite  of  all  the  decades  of 
tradition  behind  them.  During  the 
war’s  strain  of  producing  enough  steel 
for  the  Allied  armies,  it  seemed  im¬ 
possible  to  eliminate  them  and  to  find 
the  needed  additional  men.  With  the 
present  continuation  of  the  general 
labor  shortage,  it  is  difficult  to  find  the 
needed  men  now.  Then,  too,  the  extra 


houses  to  be  built  for  additional  workers 
will  cost  more  than  usual  and  probably 
raise  rents  all  around.  The  public  will 
be  dissatisfied,  also,  if  the  higher  rate 
per  hour,  without  which  the  change  to  a 
shorter  day  is  not  likely  to  be  welcomed 
by  the  workers,  is  added  to  the  price 
of  steel. 

Meanwhile,  in  some  of  the  plants, 
where  everybody  has  been  wise  enough 
to  blame  their  difficulties,  not  on  each 
other  but  on  the  requirements  of  the 
furnaces,  groups  of  workers  and  fore¬ 
men  and  “supers”  and  vice-presidents 
are  meeting  on  Sunday  afternoon  and 
“swapping”  all  they  know  about  fur¬ 
nace  jobs  and  steel  in  general.  These 
discussions  are  deep-down  and  all- 
together  efforts  to  master  the  require¬ 
ments  inside  of  the  big  plant  in  a  way 
to  favor  better  living  outside — and  that 


without  making  the  put 
lie  pay  the  cost.  Best  o 
all,  too,  those  conference 
report  surprising  sue 
— largely,  perhaps, 
cause  of  the  surpr 
way  in  which  the  wo 
are  able  to  suggest  cha 
which  make  for  sav 
men  and  reducing 
pense  and  so  brin 
down  all  the  disa 
tages  of  the  change 
minimum. 

With  the  men  who  di; 
our  soft  coal,  the  problen 
of  living  is  differen 
because  the  basic 
sities  of  mining  coal 
of  course,  different 
those  of  making 
Of  these,  one  of  the 
important  is  the 
impossibility  of  stor 
coal  economically  at 
mine  mouth  accord 
present-day  standard 
operation.  As  the  re 
of  this,  the  digging  of  i 
down  in  the  “rooms”  hi 
to  stop  at  practically  th 
same  moment  that  th 
use  of  it  stops  by  tb 
customer  a  thousand  mih 
away  or  the  moment 
car  for  shipping  it  to  tl 
customer  is  lackin 
When  some  one  succee< 
in  inventing  a  practic 
method  for  storing  co 
at  the  mouth  of  the  mii 
without  any  considerab 
expense  of  deterioration 
extra  handling  and 
frees  the  daily  wage  ear 
ing  from  the  tyrannl 
control  of  the  daily  c 
mand  and  the  daily  trai 
port,  then  the  living  of  t 
life  of  the  miner  will  b( 
comparatively  regular 
fair.  Certainly,  at  lea 
it  will  be  a  great  d> 
more  regular  than  it 
now.  In  many  mini 
towms,  to-day, '  no  o 
not  even  the  "captai 
or  the  “super,”  can  1 
until  afternoon  whet; 
there  will  be  any  work  to-morrow, 
five  o’clock,  in  one  town  where 
worked,  everybody  would  stop  w! 
they  were  doing  to  listen — and  ma 
I’m  sure,  to  pray. 

When  the  great  bass  whistle  boor,  i 
one-two-three!  all  was  joy.  Every!) 
smiled  and  big  men  with  black  m< 
taches  or  heavy  beards  exclain 
“Good!  Dat’s  fine!  Work  to-morr 
T’ank  God!” 

For,  on  too  many  days  the  whi  e 
stopped  at  two  and  after  they  1’ 
waited  in  vain  for  three,  these  men  a 
their  fingers  through  their  hair  and  n  - 
tered,  “My  God!  My  God!  What  n 
do?  No  work  to-morrow!  How  a 
live?” 

Such  irregularity  is  hard  on  men  < 1 
perhaps,  even  harder  on  their  won  '■ 
In  some  places,  naturally,  it  gets  t< 
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:asy  for  the  men  to  explain  it  by  saying  it  seems  to  flow  directly  from  the  second  the  tyranny  of  the  furnaces.  The 
hat  it  all  follows  on  that  simple  and  compelling  factor;  namely,  that  the  men  in  the  mines,  on  the  contrary,  are 
rnpersonal  formula  which  puts  the  coal  camp  has  to  follow  the  coal  seam,  unhappy  because  of  too  little  job — 
nine  owners  and  operators  under  the  When  that  seam  leads  out  into  some  by  reason  of  the  same  tyrannies.  Add 
[bstract  label  of  “Capital.”  But  it  solitary  spot,  the  engineers  have  to  to  these  traditionally  established  tyr- 
5  hard  to  see  how  anything  will  greatly  figure  out  how  long  the  camp  can  be  annies,  the  fact  that  these  occupations 
elp  until  we  can  give  that  underlying  occupied  before  the  coal  is  all  mined  have  been  chosen  by  thousands  of  the 
!  actor  more  attention  and  scientific  and  the  streets  and  houses  must  be  foreign  born — and  this,  too,  comes 
tudy  than  as  yet  it  has  received,  abandoned.  The  answer  may  mean  the  about  quite  naturally  in  a  way  that 
.uckily,  it  can  be  said  that  the  desired  impossibility  of  pavements  and  such  would  be  worth  describing — and  then 
dentific  solution  is  reported  much  other  improvements  as  only  permanence  you  have  an  understanding  of  the 
earer  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  could  make  feasible.  That,  in  turn,  may  situation  of  two  of  our  basic  industries 
But  here’s  another  difficulty  to  com-  make  it  impractical  for  the  company  in  fundamentals — in  terms  of  Nature 
licate  alike  the  coal  loader’s  and  the  to  sell  any  property  and  so  allow  the  and  Human  Nature,  of  Work  and  Life, 
aal  operator’s  affairs.  miner  the  luxury  of  owning  his  own  In  them  both,  men  are  trying,  doubt- 

Many  mining  communities  are  called  home.  In  that  case,  especially  where  less  as  one  result  of  the  winning  of  the 
ot  towns  but  camps.  That’s  a  way  the  roads  are  too  bad  to  favor  “flivvers,”  World  War,  for  better  lives  in  what  is, 
f  breaking  the  news  that  conditions  about  the  only  pleasure  to  be  had  out  after  all,  pretty  much  the  only  practical 
f  living  are  not  so  good  as  might  be  of  the  fruits  of  diligence  and  regularity  way  of  getting  them — by  trying  for 
esired.  In  one  of  these — some  called  is  to  see  your  money  piling  up  at  the  better  jobs,  more  regular  jobs  or  less 
a  town  and  some  a  camp — I  came  bank — a  diversion  likely  to  pale  with  restrictive  jobs.  The  attempt  is  prob- 
ome  every  evening,  tired  and  black  to  most  of  us  in  comparison  with  the  ably  quite  unconscious  of  its  strategy, 
ly  waist  with  sweat  and  coal-dust,  to  attractiveness  of  a  day’s  fishing  or  Nevertheless,  it  is  something  like  that 
ad  nothing  but  a  tiny  tin  basin  on  the  feasting.  strategy  which  we  must  all  approximate 

ack  porch.  At  such  times,  I  would  The  necessity  of  following  the  seam  if  we  are  to  build  the  American  life 
ad  myself  swearing  to  shake  hands  also  creates  embarassment  by  persuad-  which  the  winning  of  the  war  should 
ith  every  bath-tub  I  met  the  rest  of  ing  so  many  owners  of  land  to  get  out  determine  us  to  build, 
y  life!  -  the  underlying  coal  that  too  many  A  short  time  ago,  all  the  world  looked 

In  a  coal  camp,  there  is  small  like-  operators  and  too  many  miners  get  to  this  American  life  of  ours  as  one 
rood  of  street  lamps,  sidewalks,  into  it  for  their  own  good.  The  result  possessing  sovereign  powers  for  the 
wns,  but  a  great  likelihood  of  mud,  is  that  the  country  could  not  possibly  healing  of  the  nations  and  the  lives 
>eak-easies  and  profanity.  Also,  a  use  all  the  coal  if  all  the  mines  blew  of  nations.  To-day,  those  sovereign 
eat  deal  of  irregularity  on  the  part  three  blasts  every  working  day.  powers  seem  to  have  all  but  fled  from 

the  workers — an  irregularity  which  is  American  life — because  we  have  become 

ceedingly  trying  to  the  management,  CO  it  is  with  the  makers  of  steel  and  distrustful.  Things  aren’t  moving 
hich  often  succeeds  in  getting  the  ^  the  diggers  of  coal.  The  discussion  smoothly  where,  finally,  we  all  live — 
■cessary  orders  and  indispensable  about  wage-rates,  recognition,  etc.,  are  on  the  job.  The  world  needs  the  best 
rs,  only  to  find  that  the  men  have  only  the  superficial  symptoms  of  an  kind  of  American  life  we  can  build  and 
cided  to  go  fishing  or  to  celebrate  a  unhappiness  that  rests  on  piers  which  of  all  possible  ways  of  building,  the  best 
?dding  or  a  funeral.  go  deep  down  into  working  lives.  The  is  through  American  Industry.  And 

That  doesn’t  make  the  men  and  the  men  in  steel  are  unhappy  because  of  of  all  possible  ways  to  produce  that,  the 
anagers  love  each  other  any  better,  too  much  job — following  those  require-  best,  in  turn,  is  for  us  all  to  learn  to 
turally  enough.  But  to  an  outsider  ments  which  have  been  laid  down  by  look  less  coldly  ( Continued,  on  Page  79) 


In  the  coal  regions,  there  is 
only  one  way  to  collect  silt 
for  the  breaker — by  shovel 
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HELP  YOURSELF  TO  HEALTE 


A  Department  Conducted  by 

Merrite  W.  Ireland,  Surgeon-Central  U.  S.  Army;  Wm.  C.  Braisted, 
Surgeon-General  JJ.  S.  Navy;  Rupert  Blue,  Surgeon-General  U.  S.  Public  Health 


As  vegetation  starts 
anew  and  the  sap  flows, 
are  you  troubled  with 
“SPRING  FEVER?” 
Perhaps  you  are  mis¬ 
taken.  It  may  be  some¬ 
thing  entirely  different. 


Merritte  W.  Irelapd 


YOUR  ANIMAL  HEAT 


AS  YOU  are  not  a  cold-blooded 
animal,  your  body  temperature 
cannot  rise  and  fall,  as  does 
that  of  the  reptile,  amphibian  and 
fish,  with  the  changing  temperature 
of  your  environment;  it  must  remain 
(in  health)  always  at  practically  the 
same  level,  whether  the  season  be 
hot  or  cold.  For  this  reason,  con¬ 
stant  adjustments  are  necessary  in 
the  amount  of  heat  produced  from 
the  food  you  eat,  and  also  in  the 
amount  of  heat  lost  through  your 
skin.  When  the  season  changes  from 
winter  to  spring  and  the  thermometer 
rises,  the  feeling  of  ill-being  with 
which  you  are  familiar  may  be  due 
not  so  much  to  a  change  in  the 
weather  as  to  a  lack  of  change  within 
yourself,  a  mal-adjustment  of  your 
animal  heat. 

While  the  weather  is  cold  and  the 
heat  losses  of  the  body  are  liable  to 
be  great,  the  skin,  in  its  efforts  to 
check  these  losses,  must  have  the 
assistance  of  clothing,  which  cap¬ 
tures  escaping  warmth  and  holds  it 
as  a  fluid  layer  around  the  body  to 
shut  out  the  cold.  When  the  weather 
grows  warm,  the  skin  needs  less 
assistance.  Bodily  heat  should  then 
be  allowed  to  escape.  Often,  how¬ 
ever,  we  continue  to  wear  heavy 
clothing  until  well  into  the  summer 
weather.  This  interferes  with  normal 
adjustments.  *  On  a  wTarm  day  cloth¬ 
ing  should  be  removed  to  let  the  air 
get  at  the  skin.  If  the  weather 
should  turn  colder,  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  don  it  again. 

Heat  production  must  also  be 
adjusted  to  the  season.  We  get  our 
heat  from  what  we  eat.  This  cannot 
be  measured  by  its  bulk  but  by  the 
fuel  value  of  the  bulk.  A  stomach 
full  of  one  kind  of  food  may  have  a 
great  many  more  heat-producing  units 
than  a  stomach  full  of  some  other 
material.  For  instance,  all  the  oils 
and  sugars  are  very  high  in  fuel  value 
compared  wTith  most  fruits,  greens  and 


William  C.  Braisted 


Rupert  Blue 


POLAR  bears  cannot  live 
in  the  temperate  zone. 
Yet,  many  human  beings 
try  to  carry  winter  habits 
over  into  the  summer,  and 
when  they  experience  lassi¬ 
tude  and  fatigue,  lay  it  to 
the  weather.  So  might  the 
polar  bear.  But  here’s  the 
other  side  of  the  story. 


has  some  peculiar  prof 
erty,  by  which  it  is  aL 
to  stimulate  more  hc-a 
production  than  can  1 
measured  in  its  actual  fin 
value,  and  should,  then 
fore,  be  taken  more  an 
more  abstemiously  as  th 
outdoor  heat  increase 
Generally,  our  natural  aj 
petite  assists  us  in  makin 
the  necessary  adjustment 
Cold  stimulates  the  appetit 
and  heat  reduces  it. 

When  the  muscles  aci 
heat  is  liberated.  Whc 
there  is  already  abundant  heat  in  the  a' 
mosphere,  we  have  a  natural  disinclin; 
tion  for  muscular  action.  This  is  one  < 
the  causes  of  warm  weather  laziness,  <: 
“spring  fever.”  Muscular  activity  i 
however,  necessary  for  the  best  healt! 
The  remedy  for  this  languor  is .  a 
adjustment  of  clothing  so  that  co 
air  can  reach  the  body;  bathing 
cool  water;  skin  stimulation  ar 
reduced  fuel. 

Instead  of  adjusting  yourself  to  t) 
changing  season,  are  you  perhaps  tr 
into  to  be  a  fish? 


TORPID  INTESTINES 


vegetables.  In  warm  weather,  it  is 
advisable,  therefore,  to  eat  less  sweets 
and  fats.  Griddle-cakes  and  sausage, 
for  instance,  may  be  an  excellent 
breakfast  in  the  winter  time,  but  all 
too  rich  in  fuel  for  a  warm  day.  Meat 


THE  action  of  your  intestines 
like  the  crawling  of  a  snake, 
flowing  movement,  by  which  t 
food  is  wmrmed  along  over  its  cour 
Oftentimes  the  habits  imposed  up 
us  by  winter  result  in  an  in  test! 
torpor  that  is  quite  like  what  y 
might  expect  in  the  movements  of 
snake  that  has  long  been  inactive  a 
before  it  has  been  livened  up  by  t 
spring.  Cold  weather  does  not  p 
mote  free  water  drinking;  frui 
greens  and  fresh  vegetables  areexp' 
sive  during  that  time;  storms  keep 
indoors.  All  of  these  conditions  h: 
their  deadening  effect  upon  the  act 
of  the  intestines.  If,  as  a  consequen 
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aey  become  sluggish,  and  do  not 
roperly  perform  their  work  of  elim- 
lating  body  poisons,  trouble  develops 
lat  is  not  merely  local,  but  registers 
self  all  through  the  body.  Fatigue 
one  of  its  commonest  manifesta- 
ons.  Cold  is  a  stimulant,  and  may 
iask  fatigue  during  the  winter 
lonths.  Only  when  spring  comes, 
ith  its  first  warm  days,  may  the 
fils  of  intestinal  torpor  be  fully  re¬ 
galed. 

If  you  are  one  of  its  victims, 
lere  are  various  things  for 
ou  to  consider.  Are  you  get- 
ng  enough  bulk  in  your  food? 
ulk  is  needed  to  enable  the 
testines  to  act.  Much  of 
it  food  is  too  refined,  and 
oes  not  furnish  sufficient  bulk 
>r  its  nourishing  value, 
ipling,  in  speaking  of  the 
.tion  of  soldiers,  once  said, 
Compressed  vegetables  and 
eat  biscuits  may  be  nourish- 
g,  but  what  Tommy  Atkins 
;eds  is  bulk  in  his  inside”! 

The  bulkier  foods,  for  their 
ourishing  value,  are  lettuce, 
bbage,  spinach,  asparagus, 
uliflower,  corn,  beets,  onions, 

.rsnips,  squash,  pumpkins, 
matoes,  cucumbers,  berries, 
atermelon,  and  most  other 
fits,  with  the  exception  of  bananas, 
’it  freely  of  these,  especially  of  the 
;een  things,  and  it  is  probable  that 
;>u  will  have  little  trouble  with  con- 
ipation. 

Whole  wheat  or  bran  breads  should 
given  preference  over  the  plain 
fite.  Bran  (well  sterilized)  may  also 
mixed  with  cereals. 

The  free  drinking  of  water  between 
;als  is  generally  found  to  promote 
;od  bowel  action.  A  cup  of  warm 
iter  a  half  hour  (not  immediately) 
lfore  breakfast  is  found  beneficial  by 
:me  people.  Free  water  drinking 
th  meals  is  liable  to  be  constipating 
d  tends  to  produce  corpulency.  Tea 
.'rather  inclined  to  be  constipating  and 
!  nerally  promotes  nervousness, 
bffee  also  promotes  nervousness  but 
ny  have  a  very  slightly  laxative 
'  ect.  Most  of  the  laxative  drugs 
ay  be  used  occasionally  without  par- 
’  ular  harm  as  an  emergency  measure 
<  a  temporary  expedient,  but  you 
^uld  not  become  dependent  upon 
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them.  They  are  liable  to  increase  the 
very  condition  they  aim  to  over¬ 
come;  for  their  stimulation  of  the 
bowels  generally  results  in  a  reaction 
of  worse  sluggishness  than  before. 
Mineral  oils  are  valuable  as  lubri¬ 
cants  that  enable  the  food  to  slip 
more  easily  through  the  intestinal 
tube,  but  have  the  disadvantage,  with 
some  people,  of  producing  indigestion 
and  even  interfering  with  assimilation. 
An  enema,  of  warm  water,  may  be 


resorted  to  also  as  a  temporary  relief 
measure,  but  should  never  become  a 
habit.  Cooler  water  should  follow 
the  use  of  warm,  to  keep  the  bowels 
in  tone. 

When  constipation  will  not  yield  to 
the  above  measures,  a  medical  exam¬ 
ination  should  be  made  to  find  out  if 
there  is  any  real  bowel  obstruction. 
Such  a  condition,  however,  is  rarely 
found;  mostly  what  we  need  in  the 
cure  of  constipation  is  a  little  self- 
control  in  the  matter  of  choosing  what 
we  eat. 

THE  mind  also  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  production  of  consti¬ 
pation.  A  highly  nervous  condition 
may  prevent  proper  bowel  action,  even 
with  the  best  of  foods.  Rhythm 
is  important,  and  daily  attention, 
whether  there  is  actual  desire  or  not, 
should  invariably  be  given  to  the 
bowel  function  at  a  certain  hour. 
Moderate  outdoor  exercise,  that  stops 
far  short  of  exhaustion,  is  required  for 


a  healthy  intestinal  condition.  Over¬ 
exercise  may  produce  constipation. 
If  the  abdominal  muscles  are  weak 
and  the  walls  flabby,  the  intestinal 
movement  will  be  lacking  in  vigor. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  exercise  so  good 
as  swimming  for  the  correction  of 
weak  muscles  as  a  cause  of  sluggish 
bowel  condition. 

Semi-constipation  may  exist  with¬ 
out  its  victim  being  aware  that  his 
bowels  are  not  moving  properly.  Even 
daily  bowel,  movement  is  not 
sufficient  unless  it  is  free  and 
copious  and  soft  material  fol¬ 
lows  the  harder  mass.  Any¬ 
thing  less  than  this  may  pro¬ 
duce  fatigue,  headache  and  a 
variety  of  bodily  ills. 

Spring,  with  its  new  foods  and 
new  activities,  may  be  an 
opportunity  for  a  healthier  and 
livelier  snake-like  action  of 
your  intestines.  Spring  fever, 
like  the  spring  violet,  may 
have  been  blossoming  “under 
the  snow.” 


THE  NEED  OF 
A  TONIC  . 


ALTHOUGH  there  are  certain  drugs 
which  physicians  are  still  using 
for  their  possible  stimulating 
effect,  to  tide  patients  over  weak 
periods,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that 
most  of  the  patent  tonics,  put  up  in 
bottles  and  sold  at  high  rates,  claim¬ 
ing  to  cure  the  spring  fever  and  to 
brace  up  the  system,  are  frauds.  If 
they  make  you  feel  good  for  the  time 
being,  all  the  more  may  they  be  dele¬ 
terious  to  the  health;  for  it  is  likely 
that  they  are  depending  on  some 
slightly  intoxicating  effect,  or  upon 
the  action  of  a  drug  upon  the  bowel 
function.  The  best  tonics  do  not 
cost  a  cent. 

Water,  properly  used,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  tonics.  There  are 
many  health  institutions  that  depend 
mainly  on  water  treatment  for  bring¬ 
ing  their  patients  back  to  health. 
Cold  plunges  are  good  stimulants  for 
those  who  have  strong  hearts  and  good 
physiques.  To  some  people,  they  are 
harmful.  The  test  of  their  value 
comes  in  the  reaction  obtained  from 
them.  If  the  stimulation,  which  they 
produce,  is  quickly  followed  by  fa¬ 
tigue,  it  means  that  the  cold  plunge 
is  too  violent  a  medicine.  In  such 
cases,  a  cool  sponge  and  vigorous  rub- 
down  generally  answers  the  purpose 
better. 

While  a  hot  bath  is  enervating,  if 
prolonged,  a  very  quick  hot  bath  may 
stimulate  as  successfully  as  a  cold 
plunge. 

An  important  part  of  any  bath,  of 
course,  is  the  rub-down,  which  pro¬ 
motes  skin  circulation.  Even  a  dry- 
towel  rub,  without  water  at  all,  is  a 
good  tonic. 

Cool  air  is  stimulating,  just  as  is 
cool  water,  and  the  tonic  value  of  the 
air  bath  should  not  be  neglected. 
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Air,  to  have  its  best  stimulating  effect, 
should  be  slightly  in  motion. 

Some  hygienists  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  air  concerns  the  skin  just  as  much 
as  it  does  the  lungs.  The  skin  of  the 
body  should  glow  with  color,  from  con¬ 
tact  with  the  air,  just  as  does  the  skin 
of  the  face.  The  usual  pallid  surface 
is  simply  a  reminder  of  how  starved  is 
the  body  skin  for  air.  The  only  hy¬ 
gienic  clothing  is  that  which  allows 
some  air  to  reach  the  skin.  Not  only 
the  underclothes,  but  the  outer  gar¬ 
ments,  should  be  porous.  The  feet 
also  require  ventilation.  Well-shaped 
shoes  of  porous  kid  promote  the  great¬ 
est  foot  comfort  and  health.  In  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  value  of  the  air 
bath,  Fisher  and  Fish,  in  their  stand¬ 
ard  book  on  hygiene,  called  “How  to 
Live”  say,  “Brushing  the  teeth,  wash¬ 
ing  the  hands,  shaving  and  so  forth 
necessarily  consume  some  time  during 
which  the  luxury  of  an  air-bath  can 
be  enjoyed.  Exercising  in  cold  air, 
if  not  too  cold,  with  clothing  removed, 
is  an  excellent  means  of  hardening  the 
skin  and  promoting  good  digestion.” 

Mild  exercise,  even  on  a  hot  day,  is 
often  a  surprisingly  good  bracer.  The 
inclination  to  be  lazy,  and  to  go  some¬ 
where  .and  sleep,  is  generally  decep¬ 
tive  of  one’s  real  needs.  Ruling  out 
cases  of  honest  fatigue,  and  over  heat, 
if  a  man,  or  woman,  will  fight  against 
this  inclination  and  force  himself, 
instead,  to  go  for  a  good  brisk  walk,  he 
will  be  surprised  at  the  wonderfully 
tonic  effect  the  exercise  will  have. 
Swimming  is  a  splendid  tonic  for  people 
with  sound  bodies,  because  it  combines 
the  benefits  of  exercise  with  those  of 
cool  water  and  fresh  air. 

Whether  it  is  a  heart  tonic,  or  a 
blood  tonic,  or  an  intestinal  or  a  nerve 
tonic,  it’s  all  the  same;  there  are  no 
prescriptions  like  those  which  Nature 
has  provided  free  of  charge. 


versus  the  body  furnace”  says:  “] 
you  meet  your  neighbor  and  he  as! 
you  how  many  calories  of  food  yo 
consume  daily,  you  will  edge  awa 
from  him  and  look  for  the  insan 


OVER-FIRING  THE  HUMAN 
FURNACE 


WHEN  the  outdoor  temperature 
rises,  and  in  consequence  less 
heat  is  lost  from  the  human 
furnace,  less  fuel  is  required  for  keep¬ 
ing  up  its  fires.  All  heat  and  energy  are 
originally  derived  from  the  sun  but, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  available 
to  the  human  body,  they  are  converted 
into  forms  that  you  may  eat  or 
consume  by  oxidation;  that  is, 
the  human  fuel  is  food.  The 
actual  fuel  values  of  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  food — they  vary 
even  more  widely  than  do  the 
fuel  values  of  different  kinds  of 
coal — are  definitely  known. 

The  fuel  value  to  the  human 
furnace  of  a  pound  of  apples, 
for  instance,  is  200  heat  units, 
called  calories;  while  the  fuel 
value  of  a  pound  of  bacon  is 
nearly  2400  calories;  of  a  pound 
of  butter,  3500  calories;  a  pound 
of  sugar,  1800;  a  pound  of  dried 
beans,  1600;  a  pound  of  Graham 
bread,  1200;  but  of  a  pound  of 
tomatoes,  or  a  pound  of  as¬ 


paragus,  only  100  calories.  only  easy  of  digestion,  but  refreshini 

Do  you  know  how  much  fuel  you  If  taken  slowly  at  the  end  of  a  mea 
are  feeding  to  your  human  furnace?  frozen  dishes  will  not  chill  the  stoir 
Are  you  giving  it  the  same  amount  ach  unduly.  This  is  much  better  tha 
when  the  thermometer  is  72  that  you  icing  the  stomach  at  the  soda  four 
did  when  it  was  down  to  18?  If  you  tain  between  meals.” 
are  continuing  with  the  same  diet  that  One  of  our  medical  authorities,  0 
you  used  in  cold  weather,  in  particular  the  subject  of  the  “house  fumac 
with  fats  and  sweet  things,  and  are 
not  materially  increasing  your  ac¬ 
tivity  as  the  weather  grows  warm, 
you  are  very  likely  experiencing  a 
distinct  feeling  of  ill-being  and,  pos¬ 
sibly,  diagnosing  your  case  as  an  acute  glitter  in  his  eye.  But  if  he  asks  yo 
attack  of  “spring  fever.”  how  much  coal  you  burn  in  yoi 

Besides  resulting  in  less  heat  loss  house  furnace,  you  will  become  inte 
from  the  body,  hot  weather  brings  ested,  loquacious,  boastful,  perhaf 
about  a  certain  muscular  laxity  which  even  learned  and  didactic,  using  ted 
reacts  on  the  digestive  tract  and  makes  nical  terms  and  displaying  a  thoroug 
desirable  the  lightening  of  its  work,  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  ph>> 
If  you  continue  to  tax  it  with  the  usual  ology  of  a  house  furnace.  If  there 
amount  of  rich  food,  “hot  weather”  slag  in  your  coal,  you  resent 
dyspepsia — that  is,  an  ordinary  stom-  bitterly.  If  there  are  clinkers  i 
ach  upset — is  liable  to  follow.  In  a  your  furnace,  you  rail.  If  your  neigl 
very  useful  book,  called  “Feeding  the  bor  should  tell  you  that  he  is  burnir 
Family,”  Mrs.  Mary  Swartz  Rose,  rosewood,  mahogany,  barrel  stave 
who  is  one  of  the  country’s  authori-  cannel,  anthracite  and  bituminous  coa 
ties  on  diet,  gives  instructions  regard-  just  as  •  the  humor  seizes  him,  ar 
ing  what  to  eat  in  warm  weather,  as  entirely  without  regard  to  the  relate 
follows:  cost  and  heat-producing  power 

“With  a  lessened  amount  of  food,  these  combustibles,  you  would  thi 
care  should  be  taken  to  choose  those  indeed  consign  him  to  the  psych 
things  which  are  most  likely  to  prove  pathic  ward.” 

easy  of  digestion — simple  dishes  and  Are  you  doing  any  better  with  yo 
not  too  many  kinds  at  any  one  meal,  human  furnace? 

Foods  rich  in  fat,  which  of  all  the 
foodstuffs  is  most  likely  to  retard 
digestion,  should  be  withheld — past¬ 
ries,  cakes,  sauces  and  gravies.  Hot 
breads,  particularly  with  syrups  or 
honey,  are  especially  liable  to  fer¬ 
mentation  at  such  a  time.  Protein 
foods — meats,  eggs,  fish,  fowl,  cheese 
— which  most  deserve  the  term  ‘heat¬ 
ing  foods,’  should  be  used  in  modera-  perhaps  some  slight  sprain  or  sudd 
tion.  The  diet  should  consist  of  a  wrench,  in  the  Spring.  What  happen 
very  moderate  allowance  of  lean  meat,  to  that  sinew,  because  of  changing  : 
or  its  equivalent  in  eggs,  cheese,  radically  from  habits  of  inactivi 
milk  or  other  meat  substitutes;  vege-  under  the  excitement  of  new  weath 
tables  very  simply  cooked,  as  baked  to  violent  exercise,  is  indicative  of  w! 
potatoes,  boiled  onions;  or  vegetables  may  happen  to  other  sinews  and  to  a 
served  as  crisp  salads  with  French  or  all  of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  if  th 
dressing,  cream  dressing  (cream  and  established  habits  are  too  radica 
vinegar),  or  merely  a  little  vinegar  upset. 

and  seasonings;  fruits — cooked  when  One  of  the  reasons  why  so  ma 
there  is  doubt  as  to  their  perfect  soldiers  had  breakdowns  in  camp  w! 
ripeness,  or  for  a  person  with  whom  the  army  was  first  recruited,  was 
they  have  any  tendency  to  disagee  cause  before  the  physical  training  co 
— and  eaten  in  moderation.  Cold  des-  be  fully  organized,  incoming  men  v 1 
serts,  of  gelatine,  cornstarch,  tapioca,  had  been  engaged  in  sedentary  oc 
or  frozen  milk,  or  fruit  juices,  are  not  pations  for  a  long  time  were  given 

same  strenuous  exercises  as  u 


EVER 


GET  A  “WEEPING 
SINEW?" 


I 


F  you  did,  it  was  probably  on  yo 
right  wrist,  and  came  from  ov 
enthusiastic  baseball  pitching. 


men  who  were  accustomed 
stiff  physical  labor.  Later,  A 
there  was  time  to  properly  • 
range  for  the  gradation  of  e>  - 
cises,  men  with  weak  be  ; 
were  started  with  light  train: 
and  only'  given  the  hea’  r 
work  to  do  when  they  had  - 
come  properly'  developed.  e 
so-called  “irritable  heart'  1 
soldiers  was  often  found  to « 
caused  by  too  sudden  for 1 
marching  or  “double  time  •'* 
fore  they  had  been  hardei  I- 
The  most  important  mu  e 
in  the  bodyr  is  the  heart.  U 
subject  to  the  same  laws! 

{Continued,  on  Page  7c) 


BILLY  BRAD  MEETS 
RENT  AND  TAXES 

By  Ellis  Parker  Butler 

Author  of  “Pigs  is  Pigs” 


ONE  day  when  Billy  Brad  was 
six  years  old  he  went  for  a 
walk  with  his  Uncle  Peter 
Henry,  who  was  quite  bald, 
ind  wore  big  spectacles  with  real 
ortoise-shell  rims,  and  looked  as 
vise  as  an  owl.  Billy  Brad  was 
aking  Uncle  Peter  Henry  to  see  his 
ittle  school  garden,  which  was  grow- 
ng  very  nicely,  with  radishes  and 
>eets  and  turnips  and  corn,  all  in  rows. 

Billy  Brad  was  very  proud  of  his 
;arden.  It  was  one  of  the  best  kept 
nd  most  flourishing  of  all  the  little 
chool  gardens.  Already  Billy  Brad 
tad  pulled  so  many  crispy  little  red 
adishes  from  his  garden,  selling 
hem  to  his  mother,  that  he  had  been 
ble  to  put  a  big,  round  radish  dollar 
a  the  Savings  Bank  to  keep  his  big, 
ound  birthday  dollar  company. 

When  they  reached  Billy  Brad’s 
arden,  Uncle  Peter  Henry  said  he 
/as  amazed  and  surprised  and  alto- 
ether  delighted  that  it  was  such  a 
'eautiful  garden. 

“I  think  you  must  like  to  garden, 
filly  Brad,”  Uncle  Peter  Henry  said. 
“Yes,”  said  Billy  Brad  promptly, 
and  I’m  going  to  be  a  farmer,  I  am.” 
“When  you  grow  up?”  asked  Uncle 
’eter  Henry. 

“Yes,”  said  Billy  Brad.  “Always! 
Vhen  I  grow  up.  And  when  I  don’t 
row  up.  And  next  year.  For  be- 
ause  Henny  is  a  farmer  and  I’m 
oing  to  be  a  farmer,  too,  next  year.” 

“Henny?”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry 
houghtfully.  “Let  me  see.  Henny 
5  Henry  Staples,  isn’t  he?  And  he 
5  one  of  the  boys  of  the  Corn  Club, 
;n’t  he?  And  he  is  growing  corn  in 
hat  little  field  beyond  your  house, 
m’t  he?  In  Mr.  Gillen’s  field?” 
“Yes,”  said  Billy  Brad,  “and  I  am 
oing  to  grow  corn  in  Mr.  Giffen’s  field, 


1  llustrated  by  J.  R.  Shaver 


ELLIS  PARKER  BUTLER 
knows  children  and  has  a  rare 
faculty  of  making  things  sim¬ 
ple.  He  has  made  these  Billy 
Brad  stories  so  amusing  and 
yet  so  instructive  that  they  are 
being  used  in  the  schools.  We 
are  fortunate  to  have  such  a 
writer  among  our  contributors. 


I  am.  And  I  am  going  to  sell  my  corn, 
too,  I  am.  And  I’m  going  to  have  whole 
lots  of  big,  round  corn  dollars.  And 
I  am  going  to  put  them  in  the  Savings 
Bank,  I  am.” 

“I  see!”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry. 
“You  want  to  grow  corn  and  sell  the 
corn,  and  you  want  to  rent  part  of  Mr. 
Giffen’s  field.” 

“No,”  said  Billy  Brad.  “I  don’t 
want  to  rent  it;  I  just  want  to  farm 
my  corn  on  it.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know,  Billy  Brad,” 
said  Uncle  Peter  Henry,  “but  I  am 
afraid  you  will  have  to  rent  it  if  you 
want  to  use  it.” 

“Why  will  I?”  asked  Billy  Brad. 

“Because  that  ground  is  very  valu¬ 
able  ground  and  I  don’t  believe  Mr. 
Giffen  will  let  you  use  it  unless  you 
rent  it.  But  I  know  a  good  way  to 
make  sure.” 


“What  way?”  asked  Billy  Brad. 
“Asking  Mr.  Giffen  is  the  best 
way  to  make  sure,”  said  Uncle 
Peter  Henry.  “Suppose  we  go  and 
see  Mr.  Giffen  and  ask  him?  Shall 
we?” 

“Yes,  Uncle  Peter  Henry,”  said 
Billy  Brad. 

So  Uncle  Peter  Henry  took  Billy 
Brad’s  hand  and  they  walked  to¬ 
ward  the  field  Mr.  Giffen  owned, 
because  Mr.  Giffen  was  sure  to  be  in 
his  field  at  that  time  of  day. 

As  they  walked  along,  Billy  Brad 
wondered  what  he  would  have  to  do 
if  he  rented  the  ground  that  was 
owned  by  Mr.  Giffen.  He  was  not 
quite  sure  what  “renting”  ground 
meant.  He  did  not  know  whether 
it  meant  he  would  have  to  plow  the 
ground  with  some  kind  of  plow,  or 
build  some  kind  of  fence  around  the 
ground,  or  take  stones  off  the  ground 
and  pile  them  in  a  corner.  If  “rent¬ 
ing”  the  ground  meant  plowing  it  wdth 
a  big  plow  and  two  big  horses  Billy 
Brad  was  afraid  he  was  not  big  enough 
to  “rent”  the  ground.  So  he  looked 
up  at  Uncle  Peter  Henry  and  said, 
shyly: 

“Uncle  Peter  Henry — ” 

“Yes,  Billy  Brad?” 

“What  is  ‘renting’  it?” 

“Why,  when  you  rent  anything 
you  pay  for  the  use  of  it,”  said  Uncle 
Peter  Henry. 

“For  Mr.  Giffen’s  ground?”  asked 
Billy  Brad. 

“Yes,”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry. 
“Rent  is  the  money  you  have  to  pay 
for  being  allowed  to  use  the  ground 
another  man  owns,  or  for  the  house 
he  owns,  or  for  a  part  of  the  house, 
or  for  a  store  building,  or  a  factory 
or  anything  that  stands  on  a  man’s 
ground — a  barn  or  a  garage  or  a 
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chicken-coop.” 

“Is  it  money?” 
asked  Billy  Brad 
anxiously. 


// 

“I’m  afraid  it  is, 

usually,  money,” 

'  ^  ifc?  l 

said  Uncle  Peter 

Henry. 

“A  big,  round 

M  // 

lAJryj  [. 

dollar?”  asked  Billy 

Brad  still  more 

And  I'm  going 
to  be  a  farmer 


anxiously. 

“It  would  not 
surprise  me  a  bit  if 
Mr.  Giffen  wanted 
a  big,  round  dollar 
as  rent  for  as  much 
ground  as  you  will 
want  to  grow  corn 
on,”  said  Uncle 
Peter  Henry,  and 
he  smiled,  for 
Billy  Brad  looked  worried.  And  Billy 
Brad  was  really  worried,  too.  He  did 
not  want  to  give  up  one  of  his  big, 
round  dollars  as  rent  money. 

“But  I  don’t  want  to  pay  Mr. 
Giffen  one  of  my  big,  round  dollars  for 
rent,”  he  said.  “I  want  to  keep  both 
my  big,  round  dollars.” 

“I  don’t  doubt  that  one  bit,”  said 
Uncle  Peter  Henry.  “Most  of  us  feel 
just  that  veiy  same  way  about  it, 
Billy  Brad.  We  hate  to  pay  rent! 
We  would  far  rather  live  in  Mr.  Giffen’s 
house  without  paying  him,  or  use  Mr. 
Giffen’s  ground  without  paying  him. 
But  I  don’t  see  how  you  can  avoid 
paying  rent  to  Mr.  Giffen  if  you  want 
to  use  his  ground.” 

“Why  can’t  I?”  asked  Billy  Brad. 

“Because,  for  one  reason,  Mr.  Giffen 
has  to  pay  taxes  on  his  ground,” 
said  Uncle  Peter  Henry. 

“Why  does  he?”  asked  Billy  Brad. 
“Because,  if  he  does  not  pay  his  taxes 
the  ground  may  be  taken  away  from 
him,”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry. 

“Why  will  it?”  asked  Billy  Brad 
promptly.  It  was  quite  wonderful 
how  promptly  Billy  Brad  could  ask 
questions.  It  was  one  of  the  things  he 
could  do  best.  “Why  will  it  be  taken 
away  from  him,  Uncle  Peter  Henry?” 

“Because  he  is  only  allowed  to  own 
it  as  long  as  he  does  pay  taxes,”  said 
Uncle  Peter  Henry.  “If  he  does  not 
pay  taxes,  the  State — which  means, 
All-the-people — takes  the  ground  from 
him  and  sells  it  to  someone  wrho  will 
pay  the  taxes.  So  Mr.  Giffen  must 
pay  his  taxes  if  he  wants  to  keep  his 


land.  He  has  to  pay  his  taxes  every 
vear.  So,  of  course,  if  he  lets  you  use 
his  ground,  the  very  least  he  can  do, 
and  not  lose  money,  is  to  make  you 
pay  as  rent  the  amount  he  must  pay  as 
taxes.  And  he  might  ask  you  to  pay 
more.” 

“Why  might  he?”  asked  Billy  Brad. 

“Because,”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry, 
“if  you  pay  Mr.  Giffen  just  enough 
rent  to  pay  his  taxes  you  might  not 
be  paying  him  enough.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Giffen  borrowed  the  money  to  buy  the 
ground  and  has  to  pay  six  cents  a 
year  for  every  dollar  he  borrowed. 
Then  he  might  very  honestly  ask  you 
to  add  your  share  of  that  to  the  rent.” 

“Why?”  asked  Billy  Brad. 

“Because  it  is  part  of  what  the 
ground  is  costing  him  every  year. 
And  if  he  has  to  keep  up  a  fence  around 
the  ground,  he  can  very  honestly  ask 
you  to  add  your  share  of  keeping  up 
the  fence  to  the  rent  you  pay  him.  And 
if  he  can  use  the  ground  himself  and 
make  money  for  himself  by  using  the 
ground  and  lets  you  use  it  instead, 
he  can  ask  you  to  add  to  the  rent  a 
part  of  what  he  would  have  made  if 
he  had  used  the  ground  himself.  A 
fair  rent,  Billy  Brad,  is  an  amount  of 
money  equal  to  all  it  costs  a  man  to 
own  the  property  he  is  renting  and  to 
keep  it  in  good  repair,  plus  a  fair  profit 
on  the  money  he  paid  for  the  property. 
So  all  men,  who  own  ground,  ask  us  to 
pay  rent  when  we  use  the  ground.” 

Billy  Brad  walked  along  beside 
Uncle  Peter  Henry  but  he  did  not  say 
anything  for  quite  a  while.  He  was 
trying  to  think  of  some  way  to  keep 
him  from  paying  one  of  his  big,  round 
dollars  as  rent. 

“I  know!”  he  said  suddenly.  “I 
know  what  to  do,  Uncle  Peter  Henry.” 

“What?”  asked  Uncle  Peter  Henry, 
for  this  time  it  was  his  turn  to  do  the 
asking. 

“Why — Why — ”  said  Billy  Brad 
eagerly,  “why,  I  wron’t  have  my  farm 
on  ground  that  anybody  owns.  I’ll 
have  my  farm  on  some  ground  that 
somebody  don’t  not  own.  For  be¬ 
cause  if  somebody  don’t  own  the 
ground  somebody  don’t  have  to  pay 
any  taxis.” 

“Not  taxis — taxes,”  said  Uncle  Peter 
Henry,  correcting  him,  and  then  he 
added:  “I’m  afraid  you  won’t  find  any 
ground  like  that,  Billy  Brad.” 

“Why  won’t  I?”  asked  Billy  Brad.” 

“Because,”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry, 


And  I  'm  going 
to  grow  corn 


“all  the  ground  is  owned  bv  some  man 
or  woman  or  company.  Wherever  you 
go,  in  civilized  countries,  the  land  is 
owned  by  men  or  women  or  com¬ 
panies.” 

“Why  is  it,  Uncle  Peter  Henry?'’ 
asked  Billy  Brad,  not  much  pleasea 
with  the  idea. 

“Because  the  State — by  which  I 
mean  All-the-people — lets  them  own  it 
and  wrants  them  to  own  it,”  said  Uncle 
Peter  Henry. 

“Why  does  it?”  Billy  Brad  asked. 

“One  reason  is  that  it  has  been  foum. 
that  men  and  women  and  companie- 
make  the  best  use  of  the  ground  wher 
they  ‘own’  it,”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry 
“Every  one  likes  to  own  things  am 
takes  better  care  of  them  when  h 
owns  them.  If  Mr.  Jones  ‘owns’  i 
piece  of  ground  and  knows  he  ca> 
keep  it  as  long  as  he  pays  the  taxes,  h 
is  not  afraid  to  spend  his  time  ant 
money  making  a  good  farm  of  i: 
clearing  away  the  brush  and  stones  an 
putting  good  fertilizer  on  it  to  mak 
If  he  thought  the  groun 
might  be  taken  awa; 
from  him  any  time,  b 
would  not  bothe 
much  about  makir. 
it  a  good  farm.  0 
if  the  ground  is  in 
town,  and  Mr.  Jone 
‘owns’  the  ground,  h 
is  not  afraid  to  spen 
a  great  deal  of  mone 
putting  a  building  cl 


the  soil  rich. 


Or  take  stones  off 
the  ground  and  pile 
them  in  a  corner 


so 


If  “ renting ”  the  ground  meant  plowing  it  with  a  big  plow  and  two  big 
horses,  Billy  Brad  was  afraid  he  was  not  big  enough  to  “ rent  the  ground 


il  He  would  not  do  that  if  it  was  pie  sell  the  ground  whether  he  wants 
j:  t  anybody’s  and  everybody’s  ground.  to  or  not. 

can  understand  that,  Billy  “Billy  Brad,  the  only  difference  be- 
E  id?”  tween  ‘owning’  a  piece  of  ground  and 

‘Yes,  Uncle  Peter,”  said  Billy  Brad,  renting  it  is  that  the  man  who  ‘owns’ 
‘So  that  is,  really,  why  the  State  the  ground  can  keep  it  himself  as 
->r  All-the-people — lets  One-of-the  long  as  he  pays  the  tax-rent,  or  he 
piple  or  Another-of-the-people  ‘own’  can  sell  it,  or  give  it,  to  some  one 
t;  ground  as  long  as  the  taxes  are  else,  while  the  man  who  rents  the 
pd.”  ground  cannot  sell  it  or  give  it  away 

‘Uncle  Peter  Henry,”  said  Billy  but  can  only  use  it,  and  only  for  as 
Eid,  “what  are  taxes?”  long  as  the  ‘owner’  has  agreed  to  let 

‘Well,  Billy  Brad,”  said  Uncle  him  use  it.” 

Per  Henry,  “the  kind  of  taxes  we  “Until  my  corn  gets  ripe,  Uncle 
a  talking  about  are  really  rent  that  Peter  Henry,”  said  Billy  Brad, 
inaid  to  the  State  by  the  people  who  “Right!”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry. 
Vn’  the  ground  and  the  buildings  “And  now  do  you  know  what  a  tax  is, 
o  the  ground.  The  people  who  ‘own’  Billy  Brad?  A  tax  on  land?” 
t  ground  only  ‘own’  it,  or  have  it  for  “A — a  kind  of  rent,”  said  Billy  Brad. 

“Right  again!”  said  Uncle  Peter 
And  do  you  know  what 


tlir  ‘own,’  as  long  as  they  pay  the 
ties  to  the  State.  If  they  stop  paying  Henry, 
ties  the  State  takes  the  ground  away  rent  is?’ 
fun  them,  or  sells  it  to  some  one  who  “Yes,”  said  Billy  Brad;  “it’s  one  of 
ul  pay  the  taxes.”  my  big,  round  dollars,  Uncle  Peter 

‘Would  it  take  Mr.  Giffen’s  ground  Henry,  so  I  can  have  my  corn  farm, 
aiy  from  him?”  asked  Billy  Brad.  For  because  nobody  don’t  want  to  pay 
‘Certainly,”  said  Uncle  Peter  a  big,  round  dollar  but  everybody  has 
Inry.  “If  Mr.  Giffen  stops  paying  to  pay  one.  For  because  my  corn 
ties,  the  State — by  which  I  mean  farm  isn’t  not  my  corn  farm;  it  is  Mr. 
A-the-people — will  take  the  ground  Giffen’s  corn  farm.  Only  I  can  farm 
bk  and  sell  it  to  some  man  who  my  corn  on  it!” 

ul  pay  the  taxes.  Nobody  ‘owns’  “Very  well  stated,”  said  Uncle 
ground  for  ever  and  ever,  but  only  Peter  Henry,  and  he  patted  Billy 
f<  as  long  as  the  taxes  are  paid.  So  Brad’s  shoulder. 

"it  it  amounts  to,  really,  is  that  the  By  this  time  they  had  come  to 
S  te — All-the-people — is  the  real  own-  where  Mr.  Giffen  was  working  in  his 
e  of  all  the  ground,  and  the  tax  is  a  field.  Henny  Staples  was  there,  too, 

kd  of  rent  that 
is  laid  to  All-the- 
p  pie  by  One-of- 
tl -people.  This 
is  so  true  that, 

"  ;n  AU-the-peo- 
P  want  the 
g  und  that  is 
<  ned’  by  One- 
o  he-people  (for 
i  treet  or  a  park 
o  something  that 
"l  benefit  All- 
d-people),  then 
Fe-of-the-peo- 
P  cannot  keep 
-i  ground.  The 
S  te  can  make 
Oe-of-the-peo- 


working  in  his  little  corn 
field,  which  was  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  Mr.  Giffen’s  big 
field.  He  called  out 
“Hello,  Billy  Brad!”  and 
Billy  Brad  answered 
“Hello,  Henny!” 

Mr.  Giffen  came  and 
leaned  on  his  hoe  and 
Uncle  Peter  Henry 
said: 

“Here  is  another 
young  corn  farmer  for 
you,  Mr.  Giffen.  This 
is  Billy  Brad  and  he 
wants  to  use  part  of  your 
field  next  year.  He 
wants  to  grow  corn. 
May  he  have  about  as 
much  ground  as  Henry 
has?” 

“Why,  yes,”  said  Mr. 
Giffen.  “I  think  I  can 
let  Billy  Brad  use  that 
much.  And  I  won’t  charge  him  much 
rent  for  it  either.  Of  course,  this 
ground  is  valuable.  It  is  good  ground 
and  grows  good  corn,  and  I’m  glad 
to  use  it  all  myself,  but  I  will  rent  a 
piece  to  Billy  Firad  for  a  dollar  a  year. 
How  is  that?” 

“A  big,  round  dollar?”  asked  Billy 
Brad. 

“That’s  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  it,”  said  Mr.  Giffen,  laughing. 
“One  big,  round  dollar!  And  that 
is  low  rent,  too.  I  won’t  say  any¬ 
thing  about  this  ground  being  extra 
good  ground,  or  what  it  has  cost  me  to 
keep  it  fertilized  and  fenced.  I’ll 
just  say  that  one  big,  round  dollar 
as  rent  for  a  piece  of  this  ground  as 
big  as  the  piece  Henny  is  using,  will 
just  about  pay  the  taxes.” 

“Fair  enough,”  said  Uncle  Peter 
Henry,  and  then  he  asked  Billy  Brad: 
“Do  you  want  to  rent  the  ground  for 
a. big,  round  dollar?” 

“Yes,  Uncle  Peter  Henry,”  said 
Billy  Brad.  So  that  was  all  arranged 
and  Billy  Brad  and  Uncle  Peter  Henry 
started  home,  hand  in  hand. 

“  A  ND  I  don’t  care  if  I  do  have  to 
FA  pay  rent  with  my  big,  round  dol¬ 
lar,  said  Billy  Brad  cheerfully,  “for  be¬ 
cause  I  guess,  maybe  my  Uncle  Peter 
Henry  will  give  me  another  big,  round 
dollar  on  my  birthday.  For- — for  be¬ 
cause — will  you,  Uncle  Peter  Henry?” 

“Billy  Brad,”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry, 
“I  can  see  you  are 
going  to  be  a  finan¬ 
cial  genius — a  great 
financial  genius!” 

“What  is  a  fe- 
nankal  genius, 
Uncle  Peter 
Henry?”  said  Billy 
Brad. 

“Ask  me  that 
to-morrow,Billy 
Brad,”  said  Uncle 
Peter  Henry  look¬ 
ing  at  his  watch. 
“It’s  supper  time 
now  and  we’ll  get 
left  if  we  don’t 
scoot  for  home  in 
a  jiffy!” 
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YOUR  FRIEND  the  SHOP  GIRL 

Frank  talk  from  both  sides  of  the  counter 
By  Margaret  Sanborn 


Illustration  by  Lejaren  A.  Hiller 


'T'HE  picture  above  might 
be  that  of  any  customer 
— you — I .  _  How  does  the 
girl  behind  the  counter  feel? 
What  does  she  think?  If  you 
knew,  it  might  be  a  great 
help  to  yourself  and  to  her 
when  you  go  shopping. 
Miss  Sanborn  considers  the 
question  of  shopping  from 
both  sides  of  the  counter. 


WHO  has  not  been  in  the 
shopping  district  of  a  city 
on  a  pleasant  afternoon 
and  seen  the  people,  gayly 
dressed,  poorly  dressed,  happy, 
worried,  absorbed,  blase,  hurrying 
along  the  streets  and  crowding  the 
aisles  of  the  stores,  buying,  return¬ 
ing,  exchanging,  looking,  shopping, 
shopping,  shopping;  the  bargain 
counter  with  its  feverish  women 
diving  into  piles,  and  nervously 
handling  over  and  over  again  the 
same  articles;  the  notion  counter, 
with  its  customers  three  deep,  im¬ 
patient  and  hurried;  the  misses’ 
suit  department,  with  girls  parad¬ 
ing  up  and  down,  while  their 
mothers  watch,  undecided,  anx¬ 
ious.  ruminating,  and  the  salesgirl  stands 
at  ease  putting  in  a  word  of  praise. 

‘‘I  don’t  like  that  style.” 

‘‘Have  you  this  in  a  smaller  size?” 
“May  I  serve  you?” 

“Haven’t  you  anything  less  expen¬ 
sive?” 


“Thank  you — good  morning!” 

These  little  phrases  echo  again  and 
again. 

Most  of  us  have  seen  many  salesgirls : 
the  haughty  dame  who  wears  dresses 
far  surpassing  ours  and  who  quells  us 
with  a  glance;  the  hurried,  tired,  nervous 


girl  who  can’t  help  uttering  n 
exclamation  of  weariness,  “Ain  ' 
fierce  to-day?”  The  talkative  d 
who  explains  that  her  sister  boi  t 
a  coat  made  of  this  material  ) 
how  well  it  wore;  the  insistent  rl 
who  won’t  let  us  leave  without '  ■ 
blue  hat  which  she  is  displa;  g 
jauntily  upon  her  marcelled  h; 

Trom  these  girls,  we,  the  s1  »- 
pers,  expect  certain  things:  c  r- 
tesy,  patience,  interest,  friendli  • 
In  fact,  we  demand  them  and  v  ® 
we  don’t  get  them,  we  regist 
black  mark  against  the  girl  id 
perhaps  against  the  store.  Bv.  : 
the  other  hand,  what  do  they  v 
pect  from  us?  Patience,  cour:  y 
interest,  friendliness! 

5  relation  between  shopper  a< 
shop  girl  is  a  definite  relatio  y 
human  relation — and  it  has  its  5" 
culties.  its  stumbling  blocks,  its  sres> 
its  frowns  and  its  tears.  Is  there  ny 
way  that  we  can  get  together,  custier 
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id  salesperson,  so  that  the  stumbling 
locks  will  banish  and  the  frowns  melt 
way,  so  that  everywhere  there  will  be 
noother  sailing  both  for  the  man  or 
oman  who  wants  to  buy,  and  the  man 
r  woman  whose  business  it  is  to  sell? 
i  Does  the  shopper  who  comes  into  the 
ore,  always  understand  the  position 
:  the  girl  behind  the  counter,  any  more 
lan  the  girl  always  appreciates  the  par- 
Icular  need,  eccentricity  and  pocket- 
bok  of  the  customer? 

rHE  girl  who  shows  us  samples  of 
silks,  and  sells  us  hairpins,  or  shoes  or 
oves,  is  just  a  plain  individual,  doing 
x  day’s  work,  like  scores  of  the  rest  of 
,  and  presumably  trying  to  do  it  the 
st  she  can.  And  like  most  people, 
e  has  her  dislikes,  her  prejudices,  her 
-days,  when  everything  seems  to  go 
rong  and  she  can’t  keep  the  weariness 
■  hd  dissatisfaction  out  of  her  voice.  At 
mes  she  too  gets  tired  of  her  job.  And 
jer  job  is  one  in  which  the  human  rela- 
[on  counts  for  much.  She  sells  to  doz- 
<  hs  of  different  people  every  day.  They 
‘lock  by  her  counter  in  unending  pro- 
;ssions.  She  has  to  answer  questions 
aruffled.  She  has  to  endure  being 
iterrupted  again  and  again  when  she  is 
usy.  She  has  to  make  quick  decisions 
i  what  one  might  call  tight  places  of 
jcial  life.  To  each  new  customer,  she 
is  to  adapt  herself. 

Every  big  department  store  has  its 
lucational  department,  and  i'ts  classes 
i  salesmanship,  where  these  problems 
‘  selling,  and  the  problems  of  the  cus- 
>mers  are  brought  up  and  discussed, 
he  girl  is  taught  to  treat  everybody 
ike.  A  customer  is  a  customer, 
hether  she  be  rich  or  poor,  impatient 
ad  demanding,  or  considerate  and  cour- 
ous,  whether  she  is  buying  a  hundred 
ollars  worth  of  goods,  or  just  “looking 
round.”  For  it  is  not  only  the  cus- 
)mer  that  buys  to-day  that  is  important 
)  the  store.  The  woman  who  is  just 
■oking  around  is  always  a  potential 
istomer.  If  pleased  she  may  come 
ack  “to-morrow.  So  towards  all  alike, 
le  shop  girl  must  be  courteous,  patient 
id  interested. 

“But  she  isn’t,”  I  heard  an  angry  pro- 
>st  rising  from  scores  of  shoppers,  “I 
ways  try  to  be  nice  to  the  saleswoman, 
know  it’s  hard  work  and  they  get 
red,  but  sometimes  they  are  just  plain 
ide  to  me.  They  look  me  up  and 
awn  as  if  I  were  the  scum  of  the  earth, 
id  they  say  they  haven’t  anything  my 
yle  or  my  price.  And  if  I  don’t  buy 
lything,  because  I  don’t  find  what  I 
ant,  they  don’t  like  it.  And  then 
ley  put  me  aside  for  a  dolled-up 
oman  in  a  fur  coat  and  earrings  or  a 
an  who  happens  to  come  up  to  them, 
ou  can’t  tell  me  that  they  treat  all 
istomers  alike!” 

No,  I’m  not  going  to  tell  you  that,  for 
expect  it  isn’t  true.  Theoretically,  a 
istomer  is  a  person  to  be  served,  but 
practice  it  works  out  differently. 

In  most  stores,  a  certain  number  of 
a  liars  worth  of  goods  is  allotted  to 
ich  girl  and  every  day  she  must  sell 
lat  amount.  That  is  called  “making 
;r  book.” 

It  is  all  worked  out  very  carefully. 
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In  a  certain  department,  hosiery,  for 
instance,  a  definite  percentage  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  are  due  to  service;  the  store  can 
pay  just  so  much  for  the  girls  who  show 
stockings,  and  in  order  to  be  worth  her 
-wages  to  the  store,  each  girl  must  make 
during  the  week  a  definite  number  of 
sales.  The  entries  in  her  book  measure 
her  ability  at  selling  hosiery,  and  her 
usefulness  to  the  store.  It  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  thing  in  her  life — that  book,  in 
which  we  see  her  write  our  names  and 
addresses. 

Of  course,  one  poor  day  does  not 
condemn  her,  and  in  some  stores, 
she  is  not  judged  wholly  by  her  books; 
she  is  watched  and  rated  on  her 
general  attitude,  personality  and  char¬ 
acter,  her  appearance,  manner,  indus¬ 
try,  loyalty.  But  just  the  same,  under¬ 
neath  the  events  of  the  day,  underneath 
her  greeting  to  an  old  customer,  under¬ 
neath  her  serving  of  a  new  one,  runs  a 
little  thread — whatever  happens,  she 
must  make  her  book! 

There  is  another  incentive  added :  she 
gets  a  bonus  on  all  the  stock  sold  over 
the  required  amount.  That  bonus,  she 
counts  almost  as  a  part  of  her  week’s 
wages,  she  relies  on  it  to  help  buy  her 
spring  hat  and  put  new  sleeves  in  her 
last  year’s  silk  dress. 

Naturally,  she  wants  to  sell  as  much 
as  she  can.  Naturally,  she  does  not  like 
to  waste  her  morning  on  a  customer  who 
will  not  buy  very  much  and  may  not 
buy  at  all.  Naturally,  a  little  feeling  of 
impatience  touches  her  when  she  spends 
half  an  hour  on  a  shopper  who  wants  to 
see  everything  in  stock,  while  around 
her  the  rest  of  the  girls  are  piling  up  the 
sales.  And  her  voice  grows  a  bit  harsh 
and  her  attention  wanders  when  she  is 
waiting  on  a  woman  who  can’t  decide 
between  a  $3  and  a  $3.50  waist,  while 
a  richly  dressed  customer,  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  is  asking  for  imported  blouses. 

A  LWAYS  confronting  her  is  this  prob- 
*»•  lem  of  the  “looker.”  She  has  been 
told  to  remember  that  the  looker  of  to¬ 
day  may  be  the  buyer  of  to-morrow, 
but  often  these  lookers  try  her  patience. 

“There’s  a  customer  comes  in  here,” 
said  one  girl,  “to  look  at  silks.  Every 
time  she  gets  about  a  dozen  samples, 
but  she  never  buys  a  yard!” 

“They  make  up  such  funny  excuses 
when  they  don’t  want  a  thing,”  said  an¬ 
other  girl,  and  she  laughed  as  she  said 
it,  “It  don’t  fit,  they  usually  say.  We 
don’t  mind  them  so  much,  if  they  let  us 
know  right  off  they  aren’t  going  to  buy. 
And  we  like  to  help  them.  A  customer 
may  see  a  collar  she  likes.  We  let  her 
look  at  it  to  see  how  it’s  made  and  we’ll 
measure  it  for  her,  so  she  can  go  and 
buy  the  material  and  make  it  herself.” 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  another  gi:l 
told  me,  “They  never  say  they’re  just 
looking  around.  They  know  they 
wouldn’t  get  attention  if  they  did.” 

The  manner  of  the  looker  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  service  she  gets. 
“You  can  show  her  all  the  stock  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  she  goes  away 
without  buying  and  yet  you  don’t  mind 
— she  is  so  pleasant  about  it.” 

Yet  another  looker  may  irritate  the 
girl.  “She  made  me  show  her  every 


scarf  we  had  and  try  on  each  one,  too.” 
There  was  a  little  rebellious  note  in  the 
girl’s  voice  as  she  said  that,  but  it 
passed  in  a  minute,  she  shrugged  her 
shoulders  and  smiled,  an  amused,  toler¬ 
ant  smile,  as  if  at  the  vagaries  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  “And  after  she’s  taken  an  hour 
choosing  it,  she  said,  ‘I  don’t  want  to 
get  this  from  you,’  and  gave  the  sale  to 
another  girl!” 

That  of  course  is  an  extreme  case. 
Most  customers  would  not  deliberately 
turn  from  one  salesgirl  to  another.  Yet, 
don’t  we  often  take  up  the  girl’s  time, 
looking  at  coats,  find  one  we  like  quite 
well,  go  and  look  elsewhere  and  then 
come  back  and  buy  the  coat,  from  any 
salesperson  who  happens  to  come  up  to 
us?  In  our  minds,  it  doesn’t  make 
much  difference.  We  get  the  coat,  the 
store  sells  it.  But  to  the  original  girl  it 
does  make  a  difference.  She  has  spent 
her  time  suiting  us,  and  to  her  in  all 
rights  belongs  the  sale.  And  if  we  go 
back  to  her,  it  shows  we  appreciate  her 
effort  and  her  interest.  Even  the  little 
words,  “If  I  decide  to  buy  that,  I  will 
come  back  to  you,”  and  an  appreciative 
“Thank  you,”  help. 

Besides  the  looker,  there  is  another 
customer  who  eats  into  the  precious 
hours  of  the  salesgirl:  the  undecided 
woman  and,  when  shopping,  almost  all 
women  are  undecided. 

“  T  F  they  like  the  first  thing,  they 
won’t  ever  get  it.  They  won’t  be 
content  until  they’ve  seen  twenty  others, 
and  then,  ten  to  one,  they’ll  go  and  look 
in  another  store  first,  before  they’ll  buy 
it,”  is  the  usual  comment  of  the  salesgirl. 

One  girl  in  the  shirtwaist  department 
told  me  that  one  customer  in  an  effort 
to  decide  between  two  waists,  tried  on 
each  one,  seven  times.  Two  other  girls 
were  present  at  the  telling  of  this  little 
story.  While  I  gasped,  they  showed  no 
surprise,  merely  nodded  their  heads  in 
confirmation. 

That  is  one  reason  why  men  are  so 
popular  as  customers.  They  make  up 
their  minds  quickly.  They  don’t  come 
to  shop,  they  come  to  buy.  They  know 
what  they  want  and  they  take  it  on  the 
spot. 

A  man  came  into  a  store  once  to  buy 
a  waist  for  his  wife.  At  first,  he  was  a 
bit  confused  by  the  variety  of  materials 
and  styles,  but  the  girl  who  was  waiting 
on  him  did  her  best  to  help  him  and  in 
ten  minutes  the  waist  was  chosen,  a 
lovely  waist  with  Philippine  work,  a 
waist  that  would  be  becoming  to  most 
women  and  would  warm  most  women’s 
hearts.  Then  along  came  a  woman, 
a  friend  of  the  customer’s. 

“How  do  you  think  Bess  will  like 
this?”  he  asked  her  anxiously. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  think  that  would  suit  her 
at  all,”  came  the  quick  answer. 

“Oh,  you  don’t?”  There  was  disap¬ 
pointment  in  his  voice  and  immediately 
he  began  to  look  askance  at  the  waist 
that  but  a  moment  before  had  charmed 
his  eyes. 

“I’ll  choose  one  for  her,  if  you  want 
me  to,”  volunteered  the  friend. 

The  man  was  relieved.  “That  would 
be  very  good  of  you,  and  I  am  rather  in 
a  hurry.”  ( Continued  on  Page  75) 
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None  So  Wise 


(< Continued  from  Page  47) 


thing  out-a  gear.  She’s  all  right,  I 
tell  you.  She  isn’t  sick.  By  Jove,  I 
saw  her  about  two  hours  ago  and  she 
was  all  right  then.” 

“A  lot  you  know  about  it,”  Bertha 
retorted.  “Hasn’t  she  been  coughing 
around  here  for  the  last  two  weeks?” 

“She  isn’t  sick,  I  tell  you,”  Bruce  was 
getting  excited.  “One  doesn’t  go  to 
bed  for  a  cough.  One  has  to  have  a 
fever.” 

“Fever,”  Martha  echoed  and  reached 
out  her  hands  to  the  radiator.  “Now, 
I  must  get  them  nice  and  hot.” 

“Well,  if  you  don’t  believe  me,” 
Bertha  declared,  “go  up  and  see  for 
yourself.” 


CHE  heard  Bruce  come  slowly  up 
^  the  stairs,  pondering  deeply  she 
knew,  for  without  cause  he  would 
never  come  up  the  stairs  slowly.  He 
paused  at  the  threshold  of  her  room. 

“Mom,”  he  called  softly. 

“Bruce,”  Martha  said  weakly. 

He  came  to  the  side  of  the  bed  and 
sat  down.  Martha  put  forth  a  nice 
hot  hand  and  he  grabbed  it. 

“Say — what’s  the  matter,  Mom?”  he 
asked. 

“Nothing  serious,”  Martha  told  him. 
“I  just  have  a  nasty  cough — a  nasty 
cough,  Bruce.  It  is  so  good  of  Bertha 
to  come  over  and  keep  house  for  a  few 
days.” 

Bruce  made  no  reply.  He  sat  im¬ 
mobile  beside  her,  meditating.  Mar¬ 
tha  watched  him  out  of  the  corner  of 
her  eye. 

“I’ll  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  so.” 
Martha  squeezed  his  hand.  “You  see 
it  is  just  kind  of  Bertha.” 

Later  Alma  came  in.  “Why,  Mam¬ 
ma!”  she  exclaimed.  “I  never  thought 
you  were  sick  really,  even  when  you 
coughed.” 

“I’m  not  sick,  really — just  resting 
and  being  careful.  It  is  so  kind  of 
Bertha.” 

“Yes,”  Alma  agreed.  “Bertha  is 
so  thoughtful.  I’ll  run  down  now  and 
help  her  with  dinner.” 

Shortly  afterwards,  Henry  came 
home. 

“Why,  Martha,”  he  said  as  he  bent 
to  kiss  her.  “Why,  Martha.” 

“It’s  all  right,”  she  whispered  in  his 
ear.  “I’m  not  really  dying  you  know,” 
and  she  laughed.  “Bertha  will  keep 
house  for  a  few  days.” 

“Will  Ed  eat  here?”  Henry  asked. 

“Henry,”  Martha  whispered,  “Don’t 
say  a  word  to  Bertha  about  Ed.  Do 
you  understand?  And  like  Postum 
— there’s  a  reason.” 

Henry  reflected,  pulling  at  his  chin. 

1  ^ee,  Martha.”  he  said  at  length. 
“I  see.  Mum’s  the  word,  eh?” 

Bruce  brought  up  her  dinner  tray. 

“Some  eats,  I  must  say,  for  a  sick 
un,”  he  said  as  he  set  it  down.  “Some 
eats!” 

“But  a  cold  has  to  be  fed,”  Martha's 
tone  was  serious.  “You  know  that, 
Bruce!” 

“Huh!”  he  grunted.  “Go  ahead 


and  eat  then.  ’Taint  no  fun  at  the 
table  without  you.  And  say,  if  you 
want  any  more,  ting-a-ling  this  bell 
here.”  He  picked  the  bell  up  from  the 
tray  and  gave  her  a  noisy  demonstra¬ 
tion.  “Ring  it  like  that,  see.  Eat 
every  smell  of  it,  Mom.  Eat  that 
cough  right  out  of  your  system.” 

Martha  laughed  after  he  had  left 
her,  and  turned  to  the  tray.  How 
tastefully  Bertha  had  arranged  every¬ 
thing  and  how  good  it  all  tasted. 
Always,  Martha  had  been  proud  of 
Bertha’s  cooking,  just  as  she  was  proud 
of  Alma’s  beauty  and  Alma’s  music. 

After  supper,  the  children  came  up¬ 
stairs  and  there  was  a  frolicsome  hour 
in  Martha’s  room.  Later  Bertha  put 
them  to  bed. 

“We’ll  sleep  in  the  front  room, 
Mamma,”  she  said.  “Dad  brought 
down  Bruce’s  old  crib  from  the  attic 
for  the  baby.” 

“Yes,  I  heard  him,”  Martha  smiled 
wryly,  “and  I  fancy  so  did  the  neigh¬ 
bors.” 

“What’s  that?”  Henry  poked  his 
head  in  the  doorway.  “I  thought  I 
heard — ” 

“You  didn’t  hear  anything,”  Mar¬ 
tha  denied.  “I  was  just  speaking  to 
Bertha.” 

“Want  me  to  bring  the  paper  up 
here  and  read  to  you,  Martha?” 

“No,  Henry,”  Martha  considered. 
“I  am  going  to  rest  awhile.  You 
stay  in  the  living  room.  It’s  more 
comfortable  down  there.  Come  up  to 
see  me  later  if  you  want  to.” 


AFTER  the  babies  were  in  bed, 
Bertha  returned. 


‘Anything  I  can  do  for  you,  Mam¬ 


ma. 


“No,  dear.  Sit  down  awhile  and 
rest,  Bertha.  You  look  tired.” 

“I  am  tired,”  Bertha  confessed. 
“But  somehow  I  am  used  to  it.” 

Alma  drifted  in — a  dream  of  loveli¬ 
ness  in  the  rose-mist  dress. 

“You  don’t  mind  my  going  to  the 
dance  to-night,  do  you,  Mamma?  I’d 
stay  home  if  you  needed  me.” 

“But  I  don’t,”  Martha  smiled. 
“You  dance  right  along.  Buster  ought 
to  be  here  soon.” 

“That  dress,”  Bertha  put  in,  “is 
simply  wonderful.” 

“Yes,  isn’t  it?”  Alma  agreed. 

“You  do  have  good  times,  don’t 
you?”  Bertha  regarded  her  sister  with  a 
latent  pride.  “You  are  a  very  gay 
bird,  Alma.” 

Alma  cocked  her  head  and  laughed. 

“Yes,  it’s  a  great  life  if  you  don’t 
weaken.”  She  paused.  The  bell  rang. 
“There’s  Buster  now,  Mamma.”  She 
kissed  Martha;  waved  a  hand  at  Ber¬ 
tha  and  darted  away.  “Have  a  good 
rest,  Mamma,”  she  called  back. 

Martha  looked  longingly  at  Bertha 
after  Alma’s  departure.  She  sat 
silently  stitching  at  a  little  dress,  a 
fussy  little  garment  for  Tots,  and 
Martha,  just  for  a  brief  instant,  felt 
sorry  for  Bertha. 


Bertha  had  never  owned  beautifi 
clothes  but  then,  Bertha  had  neve 
cared  to  own  them.  Bertha’s  pleasure 
had  been  few  and  far  between.  Ik 
then,  Bertha  had  never  cared  so  muc 
for  pleasure.  Bertha’s  youth  had  bee 
given — the  greater  part  of  it — to  he 
babies.  And  love.  Well,  Bertha  ha 
love.  Martha  ceased  abruptly  to  fee 
sorry  for  Bertha.  Without  love  sh 
knew  youth  and  pleasure  could  be  a 
nothing.  . ; 


“  A  LMA  does  have  such  a  good  time,' 

**  Bertha  repeated.  “I’m  awful!; 
glad  about  Buster  really,  Mamma.” 

“Do  you  ever  envy  her?”  Marth; 
asked.  »  „ 

“Why,  no.”  Bertha  threaded  ; 
needle.  “Why,  no,  Mamma.  She  ha 
her  pleasures  and  I  have  mine.  Sh« 
lives  her  life  and  I  live  mine!  I  havi 
my  home  and  the  babies.  The  thing 
I  like  are  different.  And  that  re 
minds  me,”  she  paused  in  her  sewing 
“will  you  keep  the  babies  for  me  to 
morrow  afternoon.  Mamma?  I  do  ? 
want  to  go  to  the  Mothers’  Club  Meet 
ing.  Mrs.  Ralph  Lane  is  going  t 
speak  to  us  on  Child  Welfare.  She  i 
just  splendid,  Mamma,  and  I  do  s 
want  to  hear  her.” 

“Why,  certainly,”  Martha  said.  “ 
can  easily  keep  the  babies.  I’ll  gt 
up  in  the  afternoon,-  just  for  a  litt! 
while  anyway.” 

“Just  for  a  little  while,”  Berth 
repeated.  “Your  cough  isn’t  reall 
going  to  be  cured  in  a  day.  In  tl  1 
first  place,  I  really  planned  to  ask  litt 
Maggie  Smith  to  mind  the  babies- 1 
she  does  it  nicely,  Mamma — and  ha\ 
you  come  with  me.  I  know  you’d  e:  ' 
joy  Mrs.  Lane.  She  is  really  a  remar!  . 
able  woman.  Raised  six  babies  of  h 
own,  Mamma,  and  at  fifty  she  lool 
so  fresh  and  care-free  and  youthti 
She  has  a  wonderful  way  of  puttii  1 
things.  You  cannot  fail  to  understar, 
her.” 

“You  can  tell  me  what  she  has  i 
say.  I’ll  mind  the  babies.” 

“Yes,  I’ll  tell  you.”  Bertha  fold  r 
the  little  garment  and  rose.  “Now,  1 
shall  run  down  and  make  you  some  h 
lemonade  before  you  go  to  sleep.” 

At  three  o’clock  the  next  afternoo 
Bertha  came  into  Martha’s  room  hatt 
and  coated  and  drawing  on  her  glove  I 
Martha  was  reveling  in  the  luxury 
reading  a  book  in  bed. 

“I’m  ready  to  go  now,  Mamma  j 
she  said.  “The  children  are  playi 
in  the  back  room.  They  won't 
any  trouble.” 

“I  should  say  not,”  Martha  declan 
“I  just  love  staying  with  them,  Bert! 
My,  how  nice  your  winter  coat  look: 

“Yes,  doesn’t  it?”  Bertha  turm 
slowly  for  inspection.  “After  I  d\ 
and  altered  it  myself,  you  could  ne'_ 
tell  it  was  my  last  year’s  coat.  Yl  ‘ 
see,  Mamma,  in  these  day’s  of  hi! 
prices — well,  one  must — ” 

A  sudden  scream  startled  the  J 
Bertha  turned  white,  darted  throG  1 
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Mental  Fog 


h.  Compound  made  of  Wheat, 
Barley,  Salt  and  Yeast. 


Postum  Cereal  Company 

Battle  Creek,  Mich..  U.  S.  A. 


A  FOOD 


Containing  the  natural  nutritive  elements  of  Wheat 
and  Barley  thoroughly  cooked  by  scientific  baking 


ECONOMY 

Four.- heaping  teajpoonfols  of  GRAPE-NUTS  for 
•  he  cereal  part  ot  a  meal  ,,  sufficient  for  an 
ordinary  person.  More  may  be  used  if  desired. 


NET  WEIGHT  TWELVE  OZS. 


Most  mid-morning  or  afternoon 
let-downs  come  from  wrong  food 

Why  not  eat  that  sustaining  and 
easily  digested  wheat  and  barley 

Grape -Nuts 

‘There’s  a  Reason’ 
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the  door  in  the  direction  of  the  back 
room.  Martha  got  up,  slipped  quickly 
into  her  dressing  gown  and  followed. 

Bertha  was  down  on  the  floor,  rock¬ 
ing  in  her  arms  a  sobbing  Tots.  In 
a  far  corner,  the  baby  played  happily. 

“There,  there,  don’t  cry,  Tots.” 
Bertha  moved  slowly  backwards  and 
forwards,  patting  the  heaving  form. 
“There,  there,  it  will  be  all  right.” 
She  looked  up  quickly  as  Martha 
entered.  “It  isn’t  much,  Mamma. 
She  was  playing,  I  guess,  and  fell  off 
the  chair.  It  fell  too,  I  think,  and 
struck  her  on  the  head.” 

“More  frightened  than  hurt,  I  sup¬ 
pose,”  Martha  commented.  “Here, 
Tots,  come  to  me.  That’s  a  girl. 
Mother  wants  to  go  out.” 

But  Tots  clung  to  Bertha  and  refused 
to  be  comforted.  Time  passed.  Ber¬ 
tha  drew  off  her  gloves,  her  coat  and 
lastly,  reluctantly,  took  off  her  hat. 
Down  on  the  floor,  she  told  stories, 
played-  with  the  babies  and  restored 
calm. 

“If  Bruce  had  only  been  home,” 
Martha  said,  “you  might  have  gone. 
He  can  do  almost  anything  with  Tots.” 

“Yes,”  Bertha  considered,  “but  it’s 
all  right,  Mamma.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
missed  the  lecture,  you  know,  but  it 
can’t  be  helped.  We  have  to  sacrifice 
so  much  for  our  children,  don’t  we?” 

Martha  said  nothing  but  she  thought 
a  good  deal.  So  Bertha  was  doing 
the  same  things  that  she  had  done — - 
giving  up  youth  for  her  children,  giv¬ 
ing  up  pleasures  for  her  love.  Bertha 
was  learning  all  that  Martha  had 
learned— the  toil  and  the  tenderness 
and  the  sacrifices  of  motherhood.  Yet 
she  did  not  this  time  feel  sorry  for 
Bertha. 


was  alone  in  the  living  room.  Henry 
had  gone  to  church.  Alma  was  out 
with  Buster,  and  Bruce  was  over  at 
Charley’s.  Bertha  seated  herself  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table  within 
the  radiance  of  the  reading  lamp.  Mar¬ 
tha  pretended  to  read  but  she  was 
waiting  for  Bertha  to  speak.  Bertha 
sat  with  her  hands  clasped  in  her  lap, 
staring  off  into  space. 

“I  wonder  what  happened  to  Ed?” 
Martha  asked  at  length. 

“I  don’t  know,”  Bertha  replied,  and 
her  tone  was  lifeless.  “I  don’t  know. 
I  just  can’t  understand  it.  He  didn’t 
even  phone.  It  isn’t  as  though  we  had 
quarreled.  Mamma,  for  we  haven’t.” 


SUNDAY  morning,  while  the  others 
were  at  church,  she  dressed  and 
went  down  to  the  kitchen.  “I  want  to 
help  with  the  dinner,”  she  said. 

“But,  Mamma,  you  shouldn’t.” 
Bertha  tried  to  be  firm. 

“The  idea,”  Martha  flashed  back  and 
looked  into  the  table  drawer  for  the 
paring  knife.  Bertha  was  counting 
the  potatoes  into  the  pan  at  the  sink. 
“The  idea!  Why,  I  haven’t  been  sick, 
so  how  can  I  get  better?” 

“Well,  your  cough  is  going,”  Bertha 
contradicted,  “and  don’t  you  deny  it 
before  Ed  when  he  comes  over  to 
supper.” 

“Oh,  Ed  will  be  here  for  supper 
then!”  Martha  put  it  carelessly. 

“Why,  I  expect  so.”  Bertha  carried 
the  potato  basket  back  into  the 
pantry.  “Why,  I  expect  so,  Mamma. 
Doesn’t  he  always  come?” 

But  this  Sunday,  Ed  did  not  put  in  an 
appearance  and  Martha  was  troubled 
in  spirit,  indeed;  troubled  at  the  silent 
suffering  of  Bertha,  the  way  she  dallied 
with  her  food  at  the  table,  looking  up 
suddenly  every  few  minutes,  listening 
towards  the  front  door,  striving  to  be 
natural,  turning  again  to  the  table, 
listlessly. 

“Why  don’t  my  Papa  come?”  Tots 
,  asked. 

“Something  doing,”  Bruce  hinted, 
and  Martha  nudged  him  into  silence. 

Bertha  put  the  babies  to  bed  early 
and  later  came  in  to  see  Martha,  who 


BERTHA.”  Martha  looked  straight 
at  this  eldest  girl  of  hers.  “Ber¬ 
tha,  tell  me  what  made  you  leave  Ed 
and  come  over  here  with  the  babies? 
Don’t  say  it  was  because  I  had  a  cold. 
What  made  you,  Bertha?” 

“No,  it  wasn’t  your  cold — not  all  of 
it,  Mamma.  The  cold  was  a  sort  of  an 
excuse,  wasn’t  it,  Mamma?”  She 
looked  at  Martha  and  Martha  nodded 
a  reply.  “You  see,”  she  went  on,  “I 
wanted  to  help  Ed  in  some  wray  and  it 
seemed  the  only  thing  I  could  do  was  to 
come  away  and  leave  him  alone.  It 
was  about  the  business,”  Bertha 
paused. 

“Yes,”  Martha  encouraged. 

“Mr.  Baker  wants  him  back  in  the 
grocery,”  Bertha  continued.  “You 
know,  Ed  left  his  father  just  before  Tots 
was  born.  He  wanted  a  down-town 
job  and  he  got  it.  He  had  to  dress  up, 
and  so  it  looked  like  a  dressed-up  job 
to  him.  But  it  hasn’t  been  one  and  so 
now  Mr.  Baker  wants  him  back  and  Ed 
just  can’t  make  up  his  mind  to  go.” 
“Why?” 

“Well,  you  see,  Mamma,”  Bertha 
reflected  a  moment,  “the  other  job 
looks  more  and  Ed  has  got  the  idea 
into  his  head  that  it’s  going  to  pay 
more.  But  it  won't  in  the  long  run. 
I  feel  pretty  sure  of  that.  It’s  a  good 
business — the  grocery — even  if  it  isn’t 
what  you’d  call  artistic.  There’s  per¬ 
sonality  in  bread  and  butter  and 
canned  goods  and  soup,  if  he’d  only  see 
it.  But  Ed  can’t.  He  can’t  make  up 
his  mind.  He’s  all  at  sea.” 

Martha  leaned  her  elbows  on  the 
table. 

“Bertha,  did  you  leave  him  all  at 
sea?” 

“Why,  I  guess  I  did.  Mamma.” 

“I  thought,”  Martha  was  earnest, 
“I  thought  you  wanted  to  help  Ed  in 
all  things.” 

“So  I  do,  Mamma,  and  so  I  do  in 
this.  I  hold  that  every  one  is  given 
a  mind  to  use.  We  have  to  reason 
and  to  think  and  to  plan  for  ourselves. 
Ed  knows  that  I  feel  the  grocery  is  a 
good  thing;  a  business  with  a  future. 
But  I  can’t  make  him  see  it.  He  will 
have  to  see  it  for  himself.  I  don’t 
want  to  nag  or  urge  him  into  it,  Mam¬ 
ma.  I  want  him  to  go  of  his  own  free 
will,  if  he  goes  at  all.  In  other  words, 
I  want  him  to  use  his  mind  for  himself. 
I  am  very  strong  for  the  individual, 
you  know.  Ed  and  I  belong  to  each 
other  but  we  each  have  our  own  indi¬ 
viduality.  So  I  am  trying  to  help 
Ed  by  doing  the  hardest  thing.  Some¬ 


times,  Mamma,  I  think  nothing  coul 
be  harder.  I’m  frying  to  help  hir 
to  help  himself.  All  I  can  do  is  t 
wait  in  silence.  I  felt  that  if  I  lei 
him  alone  for  a  few  days  he  woul 
think  it  out  for  himself.  It  seem 
that  is  the  wisest  way.” 

“You  feel,”  (Martha  was  ponderin 
deeply)  “that  in  silence  there  i 
ofttimes  the  most  wisdom?” 

“I  do!”  Bertha  passed  her  han 
before  her  eyes.  “I  do,  Mamma.  As 
sometimes  I  think  I  would  rather  be 
fool  than  try  to  be  the  least  little  bi 
wise.” 

Martha  went  to  Bertha  and  kisse 
her.  Bertha  accepted  it  without  com 
ment  as  Bertha  accepted  so 
things.  Almost,  Martha  expected  t 
hear  her  say  in  that  polite  tone  ( 
her  childhood,  “Thank  you,  Mamma. 
There  was  something  about  Berth 
so  fine,  so  courageous,  so  unconque 
able.  All  that  she  demanded  for  he 
self — freedom  to  think  and  act  in  hi 
own  way — she  would  not  deny  1 
another.  And  Martha  understands 
how  Bertha  felt,  respected  and  love 
and  cherished  her  the  more. 

Monday  morning,  Mr.  Baker  calle 
up.  Martha  heard  Bertha  at  ti 
phone.  “Yes,  I’ll  come  over,”  s! 
heard  Bertha  say.  “Anything  wron 
No?  Just  want  to  see  me?  Cor 
to  the  grocery?  All  right.  In  hi 
an  hour?  Yes.” 

“You’ll  keep  the  babies,  won’t  yc 
Mamma?”  Bertha  came  into  Mi 
tha’s  room,  pinning  on  her  hat 
won’t  be  long  and  Mr.  Baker  wai 
to  see  me.” 

“I  wonder  what  he  wants?”  Bert 
asked. 

“I  suppose  he  wants  to  remonstn 
with  me  about  Ed.  He  wants  me, 
talk  to  Ed;  stir  him  up;  send  him  b? 
to  the  grocery.  But  I  won’t,  m 
Ed  goes  back,  if  he  ever  does,  he  wa 
there  himself.  But  I’ll  stick  up 
Ed.  I’ve  done  it  every-  time, 
matter  if  he  doesn’t  think  the  wa; 
do,  or  feel  the  way  I  do,  he  belo 
to  me  and  I  love  him." 

Bertha  went  away  worried  but  rei 
to  stand  firm;  ready  to  stick  by 
no  matter  what  might  come, 
went  away  worried  and  came  b 
radiant. 

“Oh,  Mamma,  what  do  you  thin 
She  bounced  on  the  bed.  “I  v 
to  the  store  and  there  was  Ed. 
mind  you,  in  behind  the  ^  cour 
wearing  a  white  apron.  ‘Ed,’  I  aj 
him,  ‘what  made  you  do  it?’  ‘You 
said.  ‘I  had  a  long  talk  with  fa 
last  night.  You  did,  Bertha.  I  J 
the  wisest  little  wife  in  the  world. 


MARTHA  drew  the  happy  fact0 
her  and  kissed  it.  Bertha  die  ot 
resist  as  Bertha  so  often  did.  Her  « 
remained  a  minute  on  the  pillow  “S 
to  the  head  of  Martha. 

“I  wonder,”  Martha  smiled,  “I  I 
der  what  you  would  say  if  I  sud(jj§ 
recovered  this  afternoon;  reco’W 
enough  to  get  dinner,  so  that  you  ■ jl 
trot  on  home.  I  wonder  what  0 
•would  say.”  _  , 

“I’d  say,”  Bertha  smiled 
“I’d  say,  I  have  the  wisest  little  m  ** 
living!” 
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BRINGING  THE  HOME 
INTO  THE  SCHOOL 

{Continued  from  Page  35) 

by  the  Industrial  Arts  Class — perform¬ 
ing  on  the  little  stage  of  the  school 
auditorium.  However,  she  does  it, 
Miss  Lucey  “gets”  the  families. 

As  an  example,  one  day,  not  long  ago, 
she  went  to  call  on  a  mother  who  had 
not  been  very  friendly  to  the  school. 
A  neighbor,  seeing  her  enter  the  house 
and. fearful  that  something  might  hap¬ 
pen,  hurried  in  after  her,  shook  her  fist 
in  the  mother’s  face,  and  pointing  at 
Miss  Lucey,  spoke  in  threatening  tones 
to  the  mother,  “You  do  what  she  say!” 

A  great  part  of  the  work  is  done 
through  the  Community  House,  which 
stands  next  door  to  the  school.  It  is  a 
roomy,  light,  old-fashioned  house  with 
a  big  yard  and  a  garden.  In  its  living 
room,  the  little  children  of  the  kinder¬ 
garten  gather  in  their  miniature  chairs. 
There  are  held  the  Mothers’  Meetings. 
And  out  in  the  roomy  kitchen,  the  girls 
who  are  mentally  below  normal  and 
cannot  follow  the  regular  academic 
study,  are  taught  laundry  work  and 
cooking.  Not  only  do  they  learn  how 
to  prepare  a  meal,  but  also  how  to  serve 
it;  how  to  keep  the  pans  and  pantry 
clean,  and  the  china  orderly  and  glisten¬ 
ing.  They  put  up  the  vegetables  from 
the  big  garden;  and  every  noon  they 
serve  lunches  to  the  teachers. 

On  the  second  floor  is  the  library, 
the  room  where  Miss  Lucey  gives  her 
home  nursing  courses,  and  two  other 
rooms  in  which,  during  the  war,  the 
Red  Cross  Unit  stitched  and  folded 
and  knitted.  But  the  top  floor  is  Miss 
Lucey’s  pet.  That  is  being  fixed  up 
into  music  studios,  for  the  Baldwin 
Street  School  is  allied  with  a  Music 
Settlement,  and  about  150  music  les¬ 
sons  are  given  every  month  in  the  Com¬ 
munity  House.  On  the  wall  of  one  of 
the  studios  hangs  a  picture  which  the 
school  children  themselves  gave  Miss 
Lucey.  It  meant  the  saving  of  many 
pennies  and  the  thought  and  loyalty 
of  many  little  hearts. 


maintains  in  order  that  the  people  of 
the  neighborhood  may  get  milk  below 
the  prohibitive  price.  At  the  station, 
they  can  buy  their  milk  at  a  reasonable 
price,  providing  they  bring  from  home  a 
clean  and  covered  pail. 

And,  after  the  bell  has  rung  and  the 
afternoon  session  has  opened,  how  many 
countless  activities!  Here  are  boys 
playing  basketball  in  the  gym,  tearing 
around  in  their  stocking  feet,  breath¬ 
less,  shouting.  In  another  room,  boys 
whose  minds  are  below  normal  and  can¬ 
not  follow  the  regular  course,  are  weav¬ 
ing  cane  seats  for  chairs.  At  this,  they 
earn  money,  just  as  the  girls  do  at  their 
laundry  work.  The  boys  are  good  cob¬ 
blers,  too.  On  the  stage  of  the  audi¬ 
torium,  a  class  of  boys  and  girls  are 
practicing  a  folk  dance  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  physical  training  teacher. 
And,  in  the  wash-room,  four  little 
Italian  girls,  who  were  not  properly 
bathed  at  home,  are  standing  under  the 
showers,  rubber  caps  over  their  heads, 
laughing  as  the  water  splashes  on  their 
little  bare,  brown  backs. 

And  how  happy  the  children  seem! 
They  come  from  poor  homes,  they  are 
often  ragged  and  poorly  clad,  yet  there 
is  a  smile  on  their  faces  as  they  come 
hurrying  from  the  playground,  or  cross 
the  street  towards  the  school,  and  there 
is  a  gay  note  in  their  voices  as  they  pass 
their  “social  worker,”  and  call  out, 
“Hullo,  Miss  Lucey!”  They  know 
that  she  is  their  friend! 

THE  MELTING  POT 
SOMETIMES  MELTS 

By  Winifred  Carr 

IT  WAS,  perhaps,  a  somewhat  fright¬ 
ened  and  very  much  bewildered  lad 
who  stood  with  the  soil  of  the  new 
world  under  his  feet  and  the  breadth 
of  the  Atlantic  behind  him.  He  had 
come  adventuring  and,  therefore,  he 
had  little  baggage.  In  his  hand,  he 
tightly  clutched  an  envelope,  bearing 
an  address  which  he  could  not  read: 


“ Giuseppe  Nardi,  South  N orwai 
Conn.,  U.  S.  A.”  He  knew  that  Sou 
Norwalk  was  where  his  brother,  w 
had  preceded  him  across  the  ocean  by 
few  years,  lived.  He  stood  waitir 
his  eyes  taking  in  the  new  scenes  arou 
him,  his  heart,  perhaps,  still  lingeri 
on  soft  Neapolitan  shores.  Newcomi 
to  this  country  are  not  permitted 
stand  and  wait,  however,  and  someho 
before  long,  the  young  adventui 
found  himself  on  the  train,  going 
knew  not  whither,  but  probably  to  t 
town  where  Giuseppe  lived  because 
had  shown  the  address  on  the  envelo 
to  everyone  who  had  spoken  to  him 

THAT  was  seven  years  ago.  To-di 
Angelo  Nardi,  at  twenty-three,  is 
example  of  what  happens  to  the  m 
who  catches  the  American  idea.  Sev 
years  ago,  he  was  an  Italian  whose  1 
tive  land  could  not  give  him  all  he  ask 
of  life.  To-day,  he  is  an  American,  r 
only  by  virtue  of  his  papers  of  citizi 
ship,  but  American  in  heart  a 
thought  and  purpose,  and,  as  if  in  con 
cration  of  it  all,  he  has  worn  t 
uniform  of  the  American  soldier. 

Nardi  did  not  find  this  country 
“Tom  Tiddler’s  Ground’’  that  hears 
embellished  by'  his  boyish  imaginati 
had  painted  it.  From  the  first,  he 
followed  the  trade  he  had  begun 
learn  under  the  apprenticeship  of 
uncle  in  Italy — shoemaking.  He  hel 
his  brother  in  Norwalk  until  he 
saved  some  money,  then  he  bough 
business. 

Things  seemed  promising  eno 
after  that,  and  the  new  American 
going  to  night  school  and  learning  l 
read  and  write  English,  when,  1 
night,  a  fire  destroyed  his  shop 
all  its  equipment.  Nothing  to  do 
start  over  again,  somehow,  somewh 
and  thus  he  eventually'  drifted  bac’  < 
New  York. 

BUT  Angelo  is  an  adventurer  1 
like  the  true  adventurer,  he  ha  1 
ways  been  unafraid  and  undaunted.  I 
fortune  only  spurred  him  to  new  et  t 
Feeling  that  success  was  bound  to  c  11 


ALL  the  pictures  in  the  house  are  in¬ 
teresting,  if  only  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  most  of  them  are  not  hung. 
They  stand  around  on  mantel-pieces  and 
bookshelves,  and  the  children  can  take 
them  down,  hold  them  in  their  hands, 
look  at  them,  even  'carry'  them  home 
for  their  parents  to  see. 

Down  at  the  school,  there  are  movies 
on  Thursday  evenings  for  parents  and 
children  alike.  And  the  parents  come, 
too.  Here,  again,  they  touch  the  life 
of  the  school,  for  many'  of  the  motion 
pictures  are  connected  with  the  school 
classes  and  lessons,  and  the  children 
explain  them  to  their  mothers. 

I  wonder  if  many  of  us  realize  the 
big  work  that  our  schools  are  doing, 
what,  in  fact,  the  public  school  really 
means.  A  visit  to  the  Baldwin  Street 
School  is,  indeed,  an  eye-opener.  At 
noon,  the  children  with  milk  pails  trip 
into  the  milk  station,  which  the  school 


“Work  and  be  happy"  is  Angelo  Nardi  s 
watchword.  And  he  smiles  as  he  works 
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5c  per  com 

Ends  it  quickly  and  completely 


When  you  suffer  a  corn  please 
remember  this: 

Less  than  five  cents  and  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  time  will  end  it— by  a  touch. 

Apply  liquid  Blue-jay  or  a  Blue- 
jay  plaster.  The  pain  will  stop.  And 
soon  the  corn,  however  old,  will 
loosen  and  come  out. 


The  reason  lies  in  Blue-jay.  It  has 
solved  the  corn  problem  for  all  who 
find  it  out. 


Millions  of  people  have  proved 
this.  Every  night  a  myriad  of  corns 
are  ended  in  this  way. 

Corns  are  becoming  rarer  and 
rarer,  as  everybody  knows. 


Don’t  pare  corns  and  pad  them. 
Don’t  cling  to  old  harsh  treatments. 
Apply  this  scientific  method — 
watch  it  act. 

Then  remember  that  every  corn 
can  be  ended  in  that  quick,  gentle 
way. 

Order  the  Blue- jay  now — your 
druggist  sells  it. 


Blue=jay 

PI  aster  or  Liquid 


The  Scientific  Corn  Ender 

BAUER  &  BLACK  Chicago  New  York  Toronto 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 
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TF  you  care  for  a  better  quality  of 
-*•  chocolates,  Delcaras  will  satisfy  you. 
They  are  packed  in  beautiful  boxes,  con¬ 
taining  varied  assortments  of  chocolate 
covered  fruits,  nuts  and  cream  centers 
of  many  delicious  flavors.  Known  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years  to  the 
discriminating  public. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  try 
one  of  our  favorites,  Delcara  Butter 
Chocolates  (as  illustrated).  Pound 
bos  §1.50,  postpaid. 


A  RE  different  because  of  their  fine, 
fluffy  texture  and  delicious  flavor. 
They  retain  all  their  goodness.  Made 
of  purest  materials  in  sunny,  spotless 
kitchens,  without  contact  with  hands. 

We  want  to  send  you  our  booklet  of 
useful  marshmallow  recipes — free  on 
request.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have 
Royal  Marshmallows  send  70  cents  for 
pound  box,  prepaid,  2  lbs.  §1.40  5  lbs. 
§3.50. 

Rochester  Candy  Works 
411  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MARSH 

MALLOWS 


Chocolates 


Our  Friends— 
The  School  Teachers 

Can  serve  the  Red  Cross  Magazine, 
themselves,  America — and  enjoy  doing  it. 

The  Magazine  has  espoused  your  cause. 
Shall  we  form  a  mutual  benefit  alliance? 
Let  us  hear  from  you.  Address  Teachers’ 
Department. 

The  Red  Cross  Magazine 
124  E.  28th  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

( Owned  and  published  exclusively  by  the 
American  Red  Cross) 


NAVAJO,  Chimayo  and  Ballata  Rugs, 
Blankets  and  Auto  Robes 


MEXICAN  ZARAPES  and  POINT  LACE 

Indian  Baskets  and  Pottery 

Prompt  attention  given  retail  mail  orders. 

Full  particulars  and  prices  on  request. 

F.  M,  WYATT,  Ajo,  Arizona 


Sffashproof  Name  Tapes” 

si  indelible  identification. 

Names,  numbers,  etc.,  in  various  styles  of  letter 
ing,  on  very  fine  white  tape.  F or  marking  clothing 
and  household  linen.  Essential  in  hospitals,  schools 
and  camps.  $1.  per  gross  (150  tapes)  Samples  free. 

Sterling  Name  Tape  Company 

»  !  Curtice  St.  Winsted. Coon.  K 


sometime,  he  has  worked  hard  and  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  new  life  that  pressed  around 
him. 

“If  a  man  is  true,”  says  Nardi,  in  his 
carefully  enunciated  English,  “people 
will  know  it  and  trust  him.  America 
is  a  land  of  gold,  but  it  is  of  no  use  for 
foreigners  to  come  here  thinking  to  pos¬ 
sess  some  of  its  gold  without  earning  it. 
In  Italy,  a  poor  man  is  always  poor, 
but  here  a  man  can  be  anything  if  he  is 
not  afraid  to  work.  Work  hard  and  be 
happy!”  Thus  runs  his  philosophy. 

“I  like  America!  I  like  American 
ways;  I  like  to  live  right  and  wear  good 
clothes.  I  did  not  come  to  America  to 
live  like  an  Italian.  The  old  wray  did 
not  suit  me.  Some  of  my  countrymen, 
they  come  over  here  and  live  in  one 
small  room  with  a  wife  and  three,  four, 
maybe  five  children.  That  is  not  right. 
I  have  a  nice,  big  room  all  to  myself. 
I  enjoy  it.  I  enjoy  dressing  right  and 
living  right  and  working  hard.” 

Asked  if  he  w'ould  marry  an  American 
girl,  Angelo’s  eyes  grew  soft  and  a  boy¬ 
ish  blush  darkened  a  skin  that  betrays 
a  hint  of  Lombard  blood  in  its  fairness. 

“I  do  not  knowr,”  he  replied  smiling, 
“I  will  marry  the  girl  I  love,  yes.  That 
reminds  me  of  Francesca.  A  brother  of 
mine,  he  writes  from  Italy,  saying: 
‘You  remember  Francesca.  She  is 
grown  up  now.  She  is  beautiful.  Why 
do  you  not  send  for  her  and  make  her 
your  wife?’  But  I  say  to  him,  ‘No,  in 
America  we  do  not  do  that.  I  remem¬ 
ber  Francesca  and  I  am  sure  she  must  be 
beautiful,  but  how  do  I  know  that  I  can 
love  her  or  that  she  will  care  for  me? 
For  seven  years,  I  have  not  seen  Fran¬ 
cesca  and  I  will  not  marry  her  unless  I 
love  her.’  I  would  marry  an  Italian 
girl,  yes,”  he  paused,  and  a  twinkle  lit 
up  his  eyes,  “if  she  likes  American 
ways!” 

NARDI  has  been  in  his  present  busi¬ 
ness  location  in  Newr  York  for  about 
a  year.  He  tells  of  his  last  beginning, 
following  his  discharge  from  the  army — 
“broke,”  of  course.  He  needed  three 
hundred  dollars  to  make  the  first  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  equipment  of  the  vacant 
store.  As  well  had  it  been  three  million. 
Telling  his  troubles  to  a  countryman  of 
his,  one  day,  a  man  vrho  hails  from  the 
same  little  village  of  Castlegrandia  as 
Nardi,  his  friend  said:  “I  give  you  three 
hundred  dollars.”  And  he  went  into  his 
store  and  came  out  with  the  bills  in  his 
hand.  He  asked  for  no  10  U;  no 
security;  only  Nardi’s  word.  “If  a 
man  is  true,”  says  Nardi,  “people  will 
know  it  and  trust  him.”  Nardi  bought 
the  store.  He  does  not  believe  in  second 
rate  or  careless  workmanship.  “At 
the  prices  people  are  now  compelled  to 
pay  for  their  shoes,”  he  says,  “it  would 
not  do  to  put  poor  work  on  them  when 
they  need  repairing.”  Nardi  can  re-sole 
a  dancing  slipper  as  neatly  as  he 
can  finish  a  longshoreman’s  brogan. 
Not  only  has  he  paid  off  the  entire  debt 
on  the  store,  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  but  he  has  never  forgotten  his 
mother,  who  still  has  her  little  shop 
back  in  Castlegranda.  By  spring  he 
intends  to  have  an  assistant  and,  later 
on,  a  partner,  and  so  will  go  on,  being 
a  “regular”  American,  working  hard 
and  being  happy. 


I  Discover  My 
Government 

(Continued  from  Page  n) 

$480,000  will  be  made  to  be  divide 
equally  among  them. 

This  Act  will  be  administered  by  , 
Federal  Board  of  Maternal  and  Infan 
Hygiene,  of  w  hich  the  Chief  of  the  Chili 
ren’s  Bureau  will  be  the  executive  officer 
The  work  done  under  this  Act  mus 
include  instruction  in  the  hygiene  0 
maternity  and  infancy  through  publi 
health  nurses,  consultation  centers  an 
other  suitable  methods,  and  the  pro 
vision  of  medical  and  nursing  care  fo 
mothers  and  infants  at  home  or  at  < 
hospital  wFen  necessary,  especially  it 
remote  regions.  The  Act  also  provide 
for  the  co-operation  of  the  State  Boar 
with  the  State  universities  or  land  gran 
colleges  in  furnishing  popular,  untech 
nical  instruction  in  the  hygiene  0 
maternity  and  infancy  and  kindre< 
subjects. 

TT  would  be  well  for  every  man  an' 
woman  who  reads  this  to  remembe 
that  the  Bill  is  known  as  the  Sheppard 
Towner  Bill.  Senator  Morris  Sheppar 
of  Texas  has  introduced  it  in  the  Senate 
where  its  number  is  3259.  Judg 
Horace  Towner  of  Lwa  has  introduce' 
it  in  the  House  under  number  10925. 

It  should  be  passed  and  it  will  b 
passed.  The  Children’s  Bureau  wi 
be  a  sponsor  for  the  carrying  out  of  it 
provisions.  No  man  who  has  read  th 
following  letter,  typical  of  hundreds  i 
the  Bureau’s  files,  could  vote  against  i 
“Last  April  a  family  came  and  too 
up  a  homestead  adjoining  this  ranch  0 
the  east.  Mrs.  Blank  was  pregnant  an 
already  had  three  children,  all  less  tha 
ix  months  apart.  They  had  a  litt 
tent,  and  Oh!  the  dust  and  hea 
There  is  a  log  cabin  on  our  ranch  and 
just  couldn’t  bear  to  think  of  her  lyir 
in  that  tent,  so  my  husband  mov< 
them  all  over  here.  Her  baby  w 
born  in  the  night.  Her  husband  can 
over  after  me  and  I  was  alone  with  he 
They  had  no  doctor  or  nurse.  She  w 
terribly  ill. 

“I  did  all  my  own  work,  went  ba 
and  forth  to  the  cabin,  got  all  the  me; 
for  both  families,  and  did  washing  f 
both  families.  I  kept  her  in  bed 
long  as  I  could.  She  is  very  miseral 
now,  merely  dragging  around.  If  s 
could  only  have  had  care!  But  th 
are  very  poor  and.  besides,  we  were  t 
far  to  get  a  doctor  inside  of  seven  hou 
“Two  weeks  ago,  another  motl 
took  sick  and  went  into  awfful  sink! 
spells.  There  she  lay  all  day  with 
neighbor  women  around.  I  only  sta> 
until  after  the  baby  came.  The  mot’ 
lived  four  days  and  never  came 
About  three  hours  before  she  died  tl ' 
got  a  doctor  there.  He  said  if  he  1 1 
been  sent  for  in  time  he  could  h;J 
saved  her. 

Let  Congress  pass  the  Skeppa  - 
Towner  Bill  and  let  the  Childnj 
Bureau  come  into  fullest  expression  f 
its  code  of  service:  To  safeguard  ev )' 
American  mother  and  every  Ameri  a 
baby  to  make  better  Americans  fo  a 
better  America! 
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"ie  Bedtime  Story 
Man 

{Continued  from  Page  17) 

a:s  and  Canada,  there  are  now  over 

3)  separate  sanctuaries. 

lirgess  has  written  2,800  stories  and 

!'“ry  one  of  them  has  put  truth  first, 
sts  don’t  like  what  they  call 
r”  stories.  Ordinarily,  “Mister 
and  “Mister  Possum”  and  the 
‘misters”  of  fiction  writers,  who 
t  to  deal  with  animals,  conduct 
Ives  in  a  manner  contrary  to 
rules  of  wild  life.  The  writer 
knows  more  about  the  rules  of 
than  he  does  about  natural 
.  Burgess  has  won  over  the 
I  history  scientists  by  sticking 
truth. 

has  taken  some  plugging  and 
:,  I’ll  tell  you,”  he  said  the  other 
‘I’ve  gone  to  the  scientific  books 
lied  them  apart  to  get  little  bits 
.solute  fact.  I  haven’t  permitted 
o  f  to  guess  or  imagine  a  single  thing 
0  wild  animals.” 

Brgess  has  only  once  been  chal- 
ijjd  on  facts.  He  tells  about  “Chat- 
t  the  Red  Squirrel”  stealing  corn 
ira  crib  and  hiding  it  away  in  his 
nus  storehouses.  A  man  in  Ohio 
>  him  up. 

"he  red  squirrel  doesn’t  steal  corn 
>ri  cribs  and  he  has  only  one  place 
uich  he  lays  aside  his  winter  sup- 
.'Jsaid  the  writer. 

Tis  challenge  Burgess  took  up. 
;  lew  the  red  squirrel  and  its  habits, 
"he  red  squirrel  behaves  the  same 
v:lear  across  the  continent,”  he  ex- 
ti‘d  to  me,  in  telling  the  story. 
I  job  wTas  to  find  out  what  squirrel 
isaan  in  Ohio  was  acquainted  with, 
irestigated  and  discovered  that  he 
salking  of  the  ‘Rusty  fox  squirrel,’ 
i  has  a  reddish  hue.” 


WAT  we  ordinary  tame-world 
’folks  don’t  know  about  our 
in  the  wild  world  would  fill 
«  ;  indeed,  this  lack  of  information 
ting  books — Burgess’  books.  Not 
igigo,  in  Minneapolis,  at  a  conven- 
npf  teachers,  Burgess  asked  3,000 
icprs  this  question: 

‘  us  a  bear  a  tail?  If  anyone  knows, 
t  lr  raise  her  hand.” 
u  a  hand  went  up. 

A|l  then  Burgess  described  his  1m- 
n  labors  in  libraries  and  in  scien- 
cjircies  in  learning  all  there  was 
kpw  about  the  tail  of  a  bear. 

Tr  long  ago  Burgess,  in  a  series  of 
^  tories,  wrote  about  a  heron.  He 
n  to  a  point  where  he  wanted  to 
cbe  its  eyes. 

Aat  color  are  a  heron’s  eyes? 

8  gess  didn’t  know,  he  admits.  No 
d  he  could  find  gave  him  the  truth. 
Id  seen  herons  but  had  never  noted 
'  Je  of  their  eyes.  Whereupon,  he 
e  P  the  story. 

|last,  after  doing  things  he  didn’t 
want  to  do  for  almost  a  third  of  a 
dy,  Thornton  W.  Burgess  has 
n  to  his  life  work. 

^  Americans  can  be  proud  of  him, 


^imTifan^fmkeraAsaDrnttioj 
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SIXTH 


A  Diversity' 
of  Splendors 


ALL  that  the  Old  World  has  to 

offer  and  more,  infinitely  more,  is  to  be 
found  in  your  own  United  States.  The  quiet 
waters  of  a  tropic  sea,  or  the  sun  splashed 
peaks  of  snow-crowned  mountains ;  the  golden 
light  that  floods  the  fields  of  Italy,  or  the 
haunting  charm  of  long  forgotten  hamlets — 
people,  places,  customs  and  creeds  and  the 
fascination  of  finding  them,  lie  at  your  very 
threshold. 

When  traveling  this  season,  assure 

yourself  of  unalloyed  enjoyment  by  converting 
your  cash  into 


"the  BEST  funds  for  travelers” 


AB  -  A' 


American 

Bankers 

Association 


Cheques  s 


Unlike  cash,  "A.  B.  A.”  Cheques  are  not  almost 

a  certain  loss  if  lost  or  stolen  for  they  cannot  be  cashed  with- 
.  out  your  countersignature  in  the  presence  of  the  acceptor ; 


Unlike  personal  cheques,  "A.  B.  A.”  Cheques 

automatically  identify  the  holder  and  are  universally  accepted  by 
banks,  hotels  and  tradespeople  and  transportation  companies; 


Unlike  letters  of  credit,  “A.  B.  A”  Cheques  do 

not  make  the  holder  dependent  upon  banking  hours,  but  they 
can  be  cashed  whenever  and  wherever  presented. 


Issued  by  the  American  Bankers  Association, 

consisting  of 20,000  leading  banks,  and  sold  in  denominations  of  $10,  $20, 
$50,  $100,  in  dignified  compact  folders.  Safe  and  convenient  to  carry. 

Write  for  full  information  to 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 

New  York  City 
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ROWE’S  GLOUCESTER 

HAMMOCK 


If  you  love  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  buy  a  real  genuine 
Rowe  Gloucester  Hammock  direct  from  our  sail 
loft  at  Gloucester.  Mass.  You  will  get  real  actual 
comfort  from  a  real  Gloucester  Hammock.  Oh!  so  com¬ 
fortable  to  stretch  out  in  on  hot  days  and  evenings.  They 
do  not  fade.  Rain  or  fog  does  not  soil  them.  Nothing 
to  rust.  No  noise  or  clatter.  Made  of  duck  to  use  and 
stand  usage.  Not  one  returned  in  15  years  as  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Send  for  catalog. 

E.  L.  ROWE  &  SON,  INC..  Workers  In  Canvas 
13S  Wharf  Street _ Gloucester.  Mass. 


\ /‘We  Oliver  Oil-Gas  Burner 

r  is  an  attachment  that  makes  any 
cooking  or  heating  stove  a  gas  stove.  No 
coal  or  wood.  Cooks  and  bakes  better 
than  coal  or  wood  in  the  same  stove. 

*&/  Makes  Its  Own  Gas  (kerosene)  at 

r  one-fourth  the  cost  of  city  gas.  Everybody  knows 
gas  means  cleaner,  cheaper,  quicker  cooking,  and  a 
cooler  kitchen.  No  fires  to  start,  no  ashes,  no  chop¬ 
ping,  shoveling,  poking  and  dragging  of  coal.  Saves 
hours  of  work  and  loads  of  dirt.  No  smoke  nor  odor. 
You  regulate  heat  with  valves.  Simple,  safe,  easily 
put  in  or  takenjout.  Simply  sets  on  grate.  No 
damage  to  stove.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Thousands  of, 
users.  IN  USE  TEN  YEARS. 

SAVES  MONEY- FITS  ANY  STOVE,.. 

16  different  models,  one  for  every  stove.  ArO 
Write  for  free  literature—tells  how  two 
gallons  kerosene  equals  more  than 
ninety -seven  pounds  of  coal. 

Oliver  Oil-Gas  Burner  &  Machine  Co., 

2001  Pine  St.,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 

Western  Shipments  From  San  Francisco. 


JOHNSON’S  FOOT  SOAP 

(on  market  for  over  forty  years ) 
made  of  Borax,  Iodine  "\nd  Bran  is  a  sure 
and  safe  relief  for  those  tired,  aching, 
tender,  swollen,  burning 

FEET 

that  have  been  causing  you  so  much  pain. 
25c,  all  druggists,  if  unobtainable  at  .  your 
druggist,  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

THOMAS  GILL  SOAP  CO. 

711-719  Kent  Ave. 
BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


because  he  stands,  before  millions  of 
our  children,  for  kindness,  for  gentle¬ 
ness,  against  killing,  and  for  truth. 
And  we  can  be  proud  of  our  millions 
of  children  who  have  come  to  love 
Burgess  for  the  things  he  teaches  them. 

The  whole  story  of  Burgess’  tremen¬ 
dous  success  is  distinctly  American;  it 
couldn’t  happen  anywhere  else.  It  is 
based  on  service  to  us  and  to  our  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  full  of  happiness  and  pleas¬ 
ure.  It  is  an  American  thing  that 
heads,  with  other  American  things, 
toward  the  better  days  we  Americans 
know  must  come. 

If  the  children  and  the  birds  can 
elect  a  President  all  the  boy  that’s 
left  in  me  says: 

“Thornton  Burgess  is  my  man!” 


A  New  Kind  of 
Indiah  Story 

( Continued,  from  Page  ji) 

one  another,  two  powerful  men,  shook 
hands,  and  on  the  signal  Motanic 
thrust  out,  caught  Gotch  in  his  great 
arms,  and  lightly,  easily,  as  if  the 
wrestler  had  been  a  hand  ball,  threw 
h:m  eight  feet  off  the  mat.  Then  he 
calmly  folded  his  arms,  looked  at  the 
Pendleton  athletes,  and  laughed. 

Motanic  had  become  more  danger¬ 
ous  than  ever.  He  had  proved  he  was 
stronger  than  the  world’s  strongest 
man.  Who  could  influence  him  after 
that?  Rapidly,  from  now  on,  his  out¬ 
lawry  increased.  A  bitterness  seemed 
to  be  deep  beneath  everything  else  in 
his  soul,  a  bitterness  brewed  back  in 
those  lonely  childish  years.  Of  an 
intensely  proud,  high-spirited  nature, 
the  humiliation  of  his  little-boy  life 
had  apparently  cut  too  deeply  for  for¬ 
giveness  or  forgetting.  He  had  con¬ 
quered  but  he  had  not  learned  to  love. 
Drinking,  gambling,  stealing  squaws, 
terrifying  camps,  he  was  headed 
straight  for  destruction,  for  everyone 
knew  that  no  man  could  take  Motanic 
alive. 

""THINGS  had  reached  a  place  where 
I  the  sheriff  was  only  waiting  for  the 
right  opportunity,  when,  one  dark 
night,  riding  away  into  the  mountains, 
crazed  with  bad  liquor,  his  horse  stum¬ 
bled  and  fell,  rolling  down  a  steep 
ravine  among  the  lagged  rocks.  Mo¬ 
tanic,  badly  cut  and  bruised,  lay  there 
!  helpless  with  his  horse,  groaning  out 
!  its  life  by  his  side.  All  night  he  called 
to  his  “Weyekin”  to  aid  him;  but  no  aid 
came.  As  he  grew  weaker  from  loss  of 
blood,  he  ceased  calling  on  his  “Weye¬ 
kin”  and  lay  there  limp  and  still  in  the 
vast  mountain  solitude.  Gradually 
there  came  over  him  a  new  peace,  a 
truer  understanding.  He  felt  at  last 
completely  alone  with  the  Great  Spirit. 
He  saw  how  wrong  he  had  been,  saw 
that  the  Great  Spirit  was  beyond  the 
“Weyekin”  and  must  be  listened  to. 
first;  saw  that  the  “Weyekin”  was  like 
himself,  sometimes  right  and  some¬ 


times  wrong,  but  that  the  Great  Spiri 
was  always  right.  As  he  told  it  in  hi 
own  words:  “I  got  hurt;  I  got  sic 
in  my  mind;  I  found  God  in  the  tree- 
I  got  comfort!” 

Some  days  later,  he  appeared  at  th 
reservation  and  told  those  he  foun 
there — the  white  missionary  aroon 
others — that  he  was  through  with  th 
old  life  forever;  he  wanted  to  know  th 
right  way  in  all  things;  he  wanted  th 
white  man’s  God  to  speak  to  his  hear 
always,  as  he  had  spoken  among  th 
trees.  It  was  no  “death-bed  reper 
tance,”  but  a  life  vision  that  Motani 
had  gained  in  the  long  silence  of  th 
night.  He  was  softened;  he  wo 
humanized;  he  wanted  love. 

HE  set  about  at  once  to  undo  all  th 
wrong  he  had  ever  done.  B 
married  a  wife  “white  man’s  way, 
established  himself  on  his  allotment  < 
land  and  built  a  good  house.  K 
began  with  his  own  hands  to  clear  th 
gray  sage-brush  covered  plateau  ov< 
which  he  had  ridden  so  lawlessly  all  h 
life  and  to  plant  it  with  wheat.  T1 
terrific  task  of  subduing  the  virgi 
soil,  making  it  yield  bread  for  ma: 
putting  something  the  human  ra< 
most  needed  into  existence,  seemed  < 
fire  his  imagination  as  a  man’s  size 
job.  He  went  at  the  mighty  ta; 
with  his  powerful  resources  of  hoc 
and  mind,  conquering  the  soil,  lear 
ing  the  secrets  of  the  seed,  the  wil 
of  machinery,  the  effect  of  winds  ai 
weather  on  planting,  growing  ai 
harvesting.  But  a  few  seasons  ai 
he  had  changed  the  sage-brush  plai 
lying  all  about  him — waste  from  t 
beginning  of  time — into  fields  bursti 
with  grain.  In  industry,  terrific  : 
dustry,  he  has  found  expression,  a 
in  his  wife  and  children  an  answer 
the  aching  loneliness  that  once  fil! 
his  life.  He  is  a  full-fledged  citiz 
now  and  he  votes,  and  votes  with  ca 
Though  he  has  never  learned  to  re 
and  write,  he  is  educating  his  child: 
in  the  best  schools  available.  H( 
a  booster  of  good  roads,  good  hom 
and  good  schools,  and  is,  in  ev< 
respect,  a  valuable,  productive  citi  i 
whose  leadership  has  made  of 
people  successful  wheat  growers  1 1 
the  finest  Indian  types  in  all  : 
Northwest. 

The  outstanding  thing  about  M 
tanic  as  I  left  him  there  in  the  m:  t 
of  his  sea  of  wheat  with  his  chile: ) 
about  him,  seemed  to  me  his  consci  s 
power — a  power  not  of  the  seen  but  ol  f 
unseen — and  his  tenderness.  One  1  e 
afflicted  child,  how  tender  he  was! 
him!  And  how  tender  of  all  his  <  ‘i 
dren.  His  home,  his  family,  his  chu  1 
the  oncoming  younger  Indians,  tl* 
are  his  life;  and  guiding  him  in  gui  g 
them  is  that  sense  of  spiritual  com  i- 
nion  which  is  so  strong  and  real  a  t  ig 
with  him.  He  still  goes  alone  to  ie 
deep  quiet  places  of  nature  and 
his  face  to  the  heavens,  and  list  - 
and  hears,  and  is  serene. 

From  far  across  the  golden 
that  are  Motanic’s,  I  think  I  hear  a  in 
the  vibrant  voices  of  the  young  Inc  ru¬ 
in  their  hymn,  “More  of  His  grac  to 
others  show!”  and  I  wonder  if  the  l 
a  better  way  for  any  of  us? 
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Borrowing  bn 
Character 

(i Continued  from  Page  22) 

r;ge  of  the  transaction.  The  bank 
fs  the  merchant  the  balance  of  the 
uhase  price  when  the  goods  are 
(ght.  The  customer  in  ten  monthly 
lalments  pays  to  the  bank  a  sum 
cal  to  the  difference  between  the  total 
uhase  price  of  the  goods  and  the 
nil  cash  payment  he  made,  at  the 
t  e  when  buying  the  goods.  For 
b  ten  months  of  credit  the  customer 
t|s  the  bank  merely  the  legal  interest 
1  he  amount  which  the  bank  has  paid 
ohe  merchant  and  an  additional  one 
it  cent  of  the  purchase  price  of  the 
icles  bought — the  extra  one  per  cent 
caring  fire  insurance  on  the  goods. 

,  ■  total  amount  of  the  excess  that  a 
1  omer  buying  on  the  newest  Morris 
>)n  idea  must  pay  is  infinitesimal, 
icever,  as  compared  to  the  wallop 
ich  the  “Easy  Payment  Credit 
Iise”  merchant  usually  takes  at  the 
<  sumer’s  wallet  in  return  for  long- 
en  credit. 


12 


E  old-time  national  bank  man 
atching  from  his  window  the  new 
e  Morris  Plan  bank  blossoming  into 
v  across  the  street,  cannot  take  ex- 
:etion,  no  matter  how  old-fashioned 
conservative  his  own  methods  may 
to  this  new-fangled  new-comer  just 
.rved  in  Main  Street.  The  national 
>;ks  of  the  country,  the  banker  of  an 
>l:r  day  must  know,  have  outstanding 
naans  a  sum  virtually  three  times  as 
>i  as  the  total  amount  of  currency  in 
h  United  States.  If  our  national 
mey  stock  were  divided  equally 
tmg  Americans,  each  person  would 
,e about  $27  in  cash;  if  our  outstanding 
u  onal  bank  loans  could  be  converted 
n  cash  and  distributed  each  of  us  , 
'  ild  receive  $80! 

is  this  “expansive  power  of  credit” 
vkh,  thanks  alone  to  Mr.  Morris,  at 
i:  and  for  the  first  time  in  America 
ta  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
kt,  as  it  always  heretofore  was  at  the 
i  osal  of  the  rich.  To  tell  of  the 
tapiness  brought  to  hundreds  of 
hisands  of  breaking  hearts,  of  the 
aides  prevented,  the  families  kept 
>  ther,  the  sick  healed  and  the  dead 
aed,  the  little  shops  and  homes  and 
’■oar  saved,  the  hopes  reborn,  the  men 
n  women  remade  again — there  we 
b  ild  have  a  “bank  report”  the  pages 
f  vhich  would  bleed  if  cut  or  torn, 
'i  man  employed  behind  a  Morris 
’li  counter  could  recount  these  human 
-i;  unnumbered,  but  he  would  need 
we  pages  than  are  to  be  found  on  one 
t  >r.  Eliot’s  five-foot  shelves  of  books 
> '  hich  to  retail  them.  It  was  left 
aome  anonymous  poet  to  epitomize 
11  in  a  paragraph  when  describing 
fi  laborer  who  borrows  on  the  plan 
i’eected  by  Mr.  Morris:  “He  has  his 
c'  at  this  bank,  just  like  the  manu- 
i'Urer;  and  he  meets  it,  just  like  the 
“Wufacturer,  and  he  gazes  at  his  un- 
m'tgaged  bedstead,  winds  his  un- 
paned  watch — and  sleeps  1” 
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Comfort  Letters 


Aunt  Belle  is  a  real  person  and 
that  is  her  real  name.  She  knows 
a  lot  about  babies.  Why  riot  write 
to  her' about  your  babies?-  - 


Baby’s  Eyes 

Dear  Anna : — 

So  many  mothers  seem  not  to  appre¬ 
ciate  how  sensitive  and  easily  strained 
are  Baby’s  eyes.  Just  a  little  neglect  has 
often  impaired  an  infant’s  vision  for  life. 

Never  let  a  baby  look  at  pure  white. 

I  have  seen  many  bassinets  completely 
draped  with  white.  Always  mix  in  other 
soft,  neutral  shades. 

Don’t  you  remember  how  it  strained 
your  eyes  when  you  were  making  ban¬ 
dages  during  the  war?  Also,  never  place' 
baby  outdoors  so  he  must  look  at  a 
white  house  on  which  the  sun  is  shining. 

I  agree  with  you  fully  that  no  one 
ought  to  experiment  on  Baby’s  skin. 

There  may  be  talcums  as  good  as  Men- 
nen  Borated,  but  I  know  there  are  many 
which  are  very  inferior. 

A  Talcum  that  has  held  the  confidence 
of  mothers,  nurses  and  doctors,  for  over 
forty  years  is  the  kind  that  I  prefer  to  use 
on  my  babies — and  on  my  own  skin,  too. 

Grandma  was  saying  the  other  day  that 
she  used  Mennen’s,  in  the  familiar  blue 
can,  on  Mother,  who  used  it  on  me,  and 
I  use  it  on  my  young  ones.  Mennen’s 
must  be  safe  to  be  handed  down  that 
way  from  generation  to  generation. 

Lovingly, 

BELLE. 

Th?  M^nn^n  CoMPdnv 

n^WflRK.  N.J.  VJ.S.A 

Laboratories:  /7*\  Sales  Agent  in  Canada : 

Newark,  New  Jersey  (Xf)  Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Limited 

Montreal,  Quebec  V-**  Toronto,  Ontario 
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Magnificent  Solitaire  Cluster  containing  seven  blue-white,  perfect-cut, 
gorgeous  Diamond  ;;  mounting  of  platinum.  Looks  like  a  magnificent  S350.00 
single  stone.  First  payment,  only  if  thoroughly  satisfied,  $15.50.  Balance 
in  ten  payments — only  $6.20  a  month.  De  Luxe  catalog  FREE.  Shows 
the  largest  assortment  of  the  most  exquisite  jewelry,  dazzlingly  brilliant  Dia¬ 
monds,  newest  style  rings,  all  standard  makes  of  Watches,  beautiful  Silverware 
and  French  Ivory  Toiletware.  Everything  at  rock-bottom  price — anything  on 
10  Months'  Credit.  Address  Dept  85-K. 

L.  W.  SWEET,  Inc.,  Dept.  85-K,  1650  1660  Broadway,  New  York 
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Hair  Pins 


Keep  the  Hair  in  Place 

5  Different  Sixes- Stand  lot  Packages  Everywhere . 
..>  HAIR.  PIN  MFG.CO. 

Bt-H.GOUOBEftO.  PR.e.8.  CHICAGO  _ 22 
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I  can  improve  your  figure, 
build  up  your  strength— fill  out 
your  neck,  chest,  etc. 

I  KNOW  1  csin  because  1  have 
helped  over  40,000  women  gain 
'0  to  35  pounds. 


One  pupil  writes:  “one 
year  a^o  I  weighed  onlv 
100  pounds — now  I  weigh 
126,  and  oh,  I  feel  so  well 
and  so  rested!'' 


I  can  help  you  attain  your 
proper  weight.  In  your  room. 
Wi'  hout  drugs.  By  scientific, 
natural  methods  such  as  your 
phvsician  approves. 

If  you  only  realized  how  surely, 
now  easily,  how  inexpensively  your 
weight  can  be  increased.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  you  wou  d  write  me  at  once. 

Tell  me  your  faults  of  health  or 
flgore. 

I  respect  your  confidence  and  I  will 
•end  you  my  booklet,  free,  showing 
tou  how  to  stand  and  walk  correctly 


Susanna  Cocroft 


Dept.  12,  624  S.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Lift  off  Corns 
with  Fingers 


Doesn't  hurt  a  bit  and  “Freezone” 


You  can  lift  off  any  hard  corn,  soft  corn, 
or  corn  between  the  toes,  and  the  hard 
skin  calluses  from  bottom  of  feet. 


Apply  a  few  drops  of  “Freezone”  upon 
the  corn  or  callus.  Instantly  it  stops 
hurting,  then  shortly  you  lift  that  bother¬ 
some  corn  or  callus  right  off,  root  and  all, 
without  one  bit  of  pain  or  soreness.  Truly! 
No  humbug! 

Tiny  bottle  of  “Freezcne*'  costs 
few  cents  at  any  drug  store 


Dodson  Wren 
House 

4  compartments. 
£8  inches  high. 
18  inches  in 
diameter. 


The  Songbirds  Are  With 
Us  Again  —  But  Are 
They  With  You? — 

Erect  an  inviting  Dodson  home 
uow  that  will  attract  them  to 
your  grounds  and  keep  them 
with  you  all  summer. 

Dodson  Bird 
Houses  Win  the  Birds 

^Because  they  are  scientifically  built: 
constructed  of  sturdy  material  by  a 
bird  lover  who  lives  in  a  bird  sanc¬ 
tuary  surrounded  by  song  birds.  A 
Dodson  home  .offers  protection 
and  comfort  that  attract  the 
birds  like  a  magnet. 

ORDER  NOW!  Our  songbirds  are  a 
charming  economy — they  will  protect  trees, 
iBhrubs  and  will  cheer  you  with  their  song. 

FREE  BIRD  BOOK  —  sent  on  request, 

illustrating  Dodson  line,  giving  prices  ; 
also  beautiful  colored  bird  picture  free. 


JOSEPH  H.  DODSON,  Pres.  American  Audubon  Aefn. 
777*Harrison  Avenue  Kankakee,  Illinois 

Dodson  Sparrow  Trap  guaranteed  to  rid  your  community 

of  these  quarrelsome  pests.  Price  $8.00  60 


The  Gifted  Child 

( Continued,  from  Page  42) 


desire.  The  same  thing  that  has  spoiled 
my  life,  made  it  bitter,  shall  follow  him 
and  cause  him  to  sorrow.  Do  not,  I  beg 
of  you,  let  this  happen.  Direct  my  son 
that  he  shall  let  this  thing  go.  Let 
him  turn  to  something  that  will  make 
him  happy.  I  would  not  have  him 
sorrow  as  I  have  done.” 

“But  your  son  is  happy.  He  is 
going  to  be  happier  as  time  goes  by. 
His  dream  is  coming  true.  He  is 
going  to  do  all  that  you  hoped  to  do.” 

“I  can  but  warn  you  and  him,”  he 
said  sadly.  “I  am  afraid,  afraid.” 

The  gift  was  bestowed  on  the  child 
;  not  for  himself,  not  for  his  father,  not 
>  for  the  school.  It  belongs  to  his 
race.  The  school  must  stand  by 
and  sustain  the  child  in  his  struggle  to 
bring  his  offering  forth  in  full  strength 
and  beauty. 

Steadily  the  boy  worked  on.  He 
had  nearly  completed  his  study  of 
Samson  breaking  the  jaw-bone  of  the 
lion  when  a  visitor  came  to  the  studio. 
He  seemed  to  be  an  old  friend  of  the 
sculptor.  The  two  talked  quietly  off 
in  the  corner  while  the  “Poor  Fish” 
worked. 

At  last  thty  crossed  the  room  to 
where  he  stood  and  the  boy  noticed 
that  the  stranger  had  kind  eyes  and 
very  large  hands.  He  began  to  talk. 
At  first  the  boy  replied  in  his  usual 
fashion,  a  look,  a  nod,  a  couple  of 
words.  Soon  he  forgot  himself  and 
was  talking,  his  face  aglow,  his  hands 
working.  Occasionally,  the  visitor 
would  put  a  question,  the  teacher 
would  slip  in  a  word,  and  the  “Poor 
Fish”  would  take  up  the  conversation 
and  talk  on,  rapidly  illustrating  his 
meaning  with  a  pinch  of  clay  in  his 
flying  fingers. 

Y\  /HEN  the  visitor  went  away  the  boy 
*  *'  and  his  teacher  carefully  wrapped 
the  lion  and  the  struggling  man  in  damp 
clothes  and  sat  down  to  talk  it  over. 

“Isn’t  it  great?”  said  the  teacher. 
“He  said  he  would  accept  it  for  the 
Exhibition.  That  is  the  first  step  up. 
Oh,  you’ll  make  it.  You  have  it  in 
you.  It  is  all  there  in  that  big  hand 
and  that  wonderful  thumb.” 

The  “Poor  Fish”  smiled.  “Remem¬ 
ber  how  bad  I  felt  about  my  thumb?” 
The  “peck”  of  the  class  teacher  had 
gone  deep. 

“Well,  I  wouldn’t  think  another 
thing  about  it.  A  thumb  is  beautiful 
when  it  can  make  beautiful  things.” 

“Won’t  father  be  pleased  when  I 
tell  him?”  said  the  “Poor  Fish.”  “I 
must  hurry  home.  I  could  sing  for 
joy  when  I  think  of  how  happy  he 
will  be.  He  is  always  afraid  for  me. 
.Always  afraid  that  I  shall  suffer. 

“You  say  I  am  only  a  little  boy 
but  I  know  many  things  that  you 
think  I  cannot  know.  I  learned  them 
from  my  father.  I  know  what  it  is 
to  suffer  and  to  be  afraid. 

“My  life  is  to  be  happy.  It  is  not 
to  be  sad.  To-day,  it  rains  a  little, 
well,  to-morrow,  it  will  shine.  This 
morning,  I  was  ready  to  weep  with  dis¬ 


couragement  and  the  children  called 
me  “Poor  Fish.”  This  afternoon  your 
friend  says  my  work  is  good  and  I  am 
crazy  with  joy.” 

Another  of  the  gifted  ones  was 
pluming  himself  for  flight.  He  must 
soon  soar  away — soar  to  heights  where 
we  may  not  follow.  He  must  follow 
his  quest  alone. 

In  the  old  country,  the  village  might 
send  a  gifted  one  away  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  that  he  might  develop  his  gif; 
and  shed  luster  on  the  town  of  his 
birth. 

Now  and  again,  a  family  gave  all 
they  had  that  the  gifted  one  migh: 
have  his  chance  and  grow  to  his  honor 
and  theirs.  Here  and  there,  a  gifted 
one  was  saved.  But  too  often  he  was 
pushed  aside,  misunderstood,  tolerated 
or  ignored. 

HTHE  American  Public  School  guaran- 
tees  to  all  its  children  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  education  and  growth.  It 
should  do  more  than  that.  It  must 
guarantee  the  right  of  the  children  to 
be  as  different  as  they  wish  to  be.  It 
should  protect  those  differences,  those 
gifts,  as  the  sacred  heritage  of  the 
race. 

The  gifted  ones  blaze  the  trail  foi 
the  progress  of  the  race.  It  is  the) 
who  carry  the  race  forward. 

They  make  the  music  that  cheer 
the  world. 

They  tell  the  stories  that  lead  it  t< 
forget  the  sadness  of  to-day  in  tb 
hope  of  to-morrow. 

They  build  the  bridges  between  tb 
Past  and  the  Future. 

They  search  out  the  secrets  of  th 
hidden  things  of  the  earth  and  behold 
a  new  world  is  born. 

They  paint  the  pictures  of  the  beau 
tiful  things  that  were  and  which  th 
memory  of  the  world  holds  sweet. 

They  preach  the  gospel  of  faith  an 
good  works  and  the  world  gain 
strength  to  hold  on. 

Cherish  then,  those  who  come  amor, 
us  bearing  gifts! 


Health 

(l Continued  from  Page  58) 

strength  and  weakness  as  are  tl 
other  muscles.  If  it  is  not  proper 
exercised,  it  grows  weak;  if  given  ha; 
work  to  do  without  sufficient  prelim; 
ary  training,  it  is  overtaxed  and  i 
jured.  Cases  of  radical  heart  wea 
ness  should  always  be  treated, 
course,  under  the  supervision  of 
doctor.  But  anyone  who  has  ar 
heart  or  other  muscle  weakness  nee 
mainly  to  remember  that  suddi 
strength  does  not  come  like  a  sudd 
hot  day;  but  rather  that  it  develo 
gradually,  like  the  coming  of  t 
spring  buds. 
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four  Friend  the 
Shop  Girl 

(Continued  from  Page  63) 
or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the 
isperson  showed  waists  to  the  friend, 
rain  did  she  bring  forward  ruffly,  soft 
rgette  and  shimmering  crepe  de 
!'  ne.  The  friend  was  not  satisfied  and 
life's  waist  was  not  entered  in  the  book. 

’  ■  sale  which  the  girl  had  made  to  the 
ii,  and  the  work  she  had  put  into 
uing  it  were  all  undone,  and  the  time 
1  effort  were  as  naught, 
t  bottom,  most  girls  like  their  cus- 
Jers. 

I  haven’t  had  many  disagreeable 
xeriences,”  they  say,  “I  like  ’em 
i  I  usually  get  along  pretty  well  with 

yy 

'ne  girl  was  complimented  on  her 
a  mer  toward  a  customer.  She  smiled 
she  answered,  “Why,  you  couldn’t 
c  >  being  nice  to  her.  She  was  reason- 
h  and  polite  and  knew  what  she 
r.  ted.” 

0  that  salesgirl,  the  relation  between 
t  and  her  customer  was  a  two-fold 
eltion.  She  had  her  part  to  do,  but 
h  customer  had  hers,  too! 

he  personal  touch  between  customer 
c  salesgirl  is  very  frequent. 

They’d  tell  us  all  their  life  history,” 
a  one  girl,  “if  we’d  let  them  but 
leVens!  we  haven’t  time!” 

ne  motherly  old  lady  came  up  to  a 
asperson  and  said,  “I  want  to  ask 
c  a  very  personal  question.  How  do 
c  girls  make  both  ends  meet?” 

he  girl  couldn’t  be  annoyed  at  this 
riidly  interest,  and  yet  she  didn’t 
x-tly  want  to  explain  her  private 
rncial  affairs  to  an  utter  stranger, 
j/’e  all  like  to  meet  pleasant  people, 
d  ther  at  work  or  play.  It  is  the  same 
di  salespersons.  They  like  their 
uomers  to  be  courteous  and  agree- 
b.  They  like  them,  too,  to  be  de¬ 
l'd  and  frank.  If  they  are  just  look- 

II  to  say  so;  if  they  can’t  afford  a 
h  g,  to  tell  it  without  reserve,  to  state 
hr  price  limit,  if  they  have  a  limit, 
>  the  girl  is  not  allowed  to  ask.  All 
he  little  things  help  the  salesperson 
ner  difficult  job  of  suiting  the  cus- 
oer. 

kVhat  kind  of  customers  don’t  you 
k?”  I  asked  a  girl. 

le  thought  a  minute  before  she 
iwered. 

can’t  stand  those  that  patronize 
s  They  seem  to  think  we’re  like 
Hints  to  be  ordered  about.  Just  be¬ 
ne  we’re  working  for  a  living  don’t 
'•  e  the  many  better  than  us.  Then 
‘  n’t  like  it  when  they  decide  they 
ar-  a  piece  of  goods  and  make  you 
i'  them  twenty  others  before  they’ll 
il  it!” 

[TAT  is  the  problem  in  a  nutshell, 
is  what  the  shopgirl  demands 
1  the  shopper:  first  of  all,  that  they 
t  her  as  a  human  being,  wrho  is  honor- 
3  working  her  way  and  doing  her 

that  they  meet  her  half-way  with 
deness.  consideration  and  interest; 
I'inally,  that  they  waste  not  her  time 
treasonably — that  time,  which  is  as 
-^ous  to  her  as  it  is  to  them. 
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Cecil  B.  Dc  Mille 


Thomas  H.  Ince 


Rob  Wagner 


Frank  Lloyd 


Jeanie  MacPhcrson 
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Clarence  Badger 
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5000  New 

Photoplays 

Wanted  this  Year 

Producers  and  stars  are  searching  the  country  for  new 
motion  picture  stories.  The  industry  is  face  to  face  with  a 
famine  in  good  photoplays.  More  men  and  women  must 
be  trained  to  write  for  the  screen  if  the  industry  is  to  survive. 
Literary  genius  is  not  a  prime  factor  to  success.  Learn  how 
you  can  now  master  this  new  remunerative  art  more  easily 
than  you  may  believe.  j 

$250  to  $2,000 

For  Motion  Picture  Stories 

If  you  have  a  spark  of  creative  imagination — if  you 
have  any  story-ideas — even  if  you  have  never  written  a 
line  for  publication,  the  motion  picture  industry  now  offers 
you  an  exceptional  opportunity.  Big  prices  are  being  paid 
for  ideas  and  stories  that  can  be  used  for  motion  pictures— 
$100  to  $500  for  short  comedies;  $250  to  $2,000  for  five-reel 
dramatic  scripts. 

A  little  over  two  years  ago  the  famine  in  photoplays 
began  to  become  acute.  Public  taste  changed.  Play-goers 
l>egan  to  demand  real  stories.  Plenty  of  manuscripts  were 
being  submitted,  but  most  were  unsuitable;  for  writers  did 
not  know  how  to  adapt  their  stories  to  the  screen.  A  plan 
for  home  study  had  to  be  devised.  So  Frederick  Palmer, 
former  staff  writer  for  Keystone,  Triangle,  Fox  and  Universal 
Studios,  and  writer  of  hundreds  of  scenarios  that  have  been 
produced,  was  induced  to  organize  a  correspondence  course 
in  photoplay  writing  and  selling.  The  leading  producers 
enthusiastically  endoise  the  Palmer  Plan  as  the  one  proven 
method  for  developing  new  photoplay  writers, 

$3  000  for  One  Story 

One  of  our  students  sold  his  first  story  for  $3,000.  The 
screen  success,  “His  Majesty  the  American'’  (starred  by 
Douglas  Fairbanks),  and  “Live  Sparks,”  in  which  J.  Warren 
Kerrigan  starred,  were  written  by  our  students.  James 
Kendrick  of  Texas  has  sold  six  stories  since  enrolling  less 
than  a  year  ago.  Many  of  our  members  have  taken  staff 
positions  in  studios  and  many  of  our  successful  members  begin 
to  sell  their  stories  shortly  after  em  oiling.  For  you  start 
work  on  your  picture  play  almost  immediately. 

Palmer  students  are  entitled  to  the  free  and  unlimited 
use  of  our  Consulting  Service  for  one  year.  This  service 
gives  our  members  the  privilege  of  calling  on  our  staff  for 
help  and  counsel  at  any  time  desired. 

Special  Contributors 

Included  in  the  Palmer  Course  is  a  series  of  printed 
lectures  by  prominent  motion  picture  people,  whose  pictures 
are  shown  in  this  announcement.  They  cover  every  technical 
phase  of  motion  picture  production. 

Advisory  Council 

The  educational  policy  of  the  Palmer  Photoplay  Cor¬ 
poration  is  directed  by  the  biggest  figures  in  the  industry 
(See  the  four  illustrations  at  the  top  of  this  advertisement.) 

Send  for  this  Free  Book 

For  those  who  are  really  interested  in  this  .great,  new 
opportunitv,  we  have  prepared  an  elaborate  book,  ‘The  Secret 
of  Successful  Photoplay  Writing.”  It  lays  before  you  the 
Palmer  Course  and  Service  in  greater  detail.  Mail  the  coupon 
for  it  now. 

Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation 

Department  of  Education 
651  I.  W.  Heilman  Building 

Los  S  ngeles,  Cal.  ^  ^ 


George  Bcban 


Kate  Corbaley 


Hugh  McClung 


Adeline  Alvord 


Palmer  Photoplay  Core  oration 
^  ^  _  Department  of  Education 

651  I.  W.  Heilman  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your'new  book,  “The 
Secret  of  Successful  Photoplay  Writing.”  Also  “Proof  Positive,” 
containing  Success  Stories  of  many  Palmer  members,  etc. 

Name . 

Address . 

City . . . . . State . 
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Mellin’s 

Food 


A  baby  fed  on 
fresh  milk,  properly 
modified  by  Mel¬ 
lin’s  Food,  will  grow 
strong  and  healthy 


and  have  good 


bones  and  teeth. 


Send  today  for  a  trial  size  bottle 
of  Mellin’s  Food,  together  with 
our  book ,  " The  Care  and 
Feeding  of  Infants.” 

They  are  Free. 


Mellin’s  Food  Company 

Boston,  Mass. 


The  Editor  Speaks 

{Continued  from  Page  .2) 


people  realize  the  fine  thing  that  he  is 
doing  to-day  for  our  children  under  the 
guise  of  amusing  them.  Not  only  is 
the  article  worth  while  from  this  broader 
standpoint  but  in  it  Mr.  Shepherd  has 
preserved  much  of  the  effect  of  that 
beautiful  realm  of  which  Burgess  is  a 
free  citizen. 


YOU  will  notice  that  we  do  not  publish 
a  great  deal  of  fiction.  What  we  do 
publish,  however,  is  here  for  a  reason. 
Fiction  of  the  kind  Irving  Bacheller 
writes,  of  course,  carries  with  it,  its  own 
interpretation.  As  a  shrewd,  kindly 
interpreter  of  an  older  America  to  a 
younger  and  newer,  indeed,  none  of 
our  present  day  writers  surpasses  him. 

The  Theodocia  Pearce  story  in  this 
issue,  in  our  estimation,  however,  runs 
him  a  close  second.  Seldom  have  we 
read  such  a  simple,  moving  depiction 
of  ordinary  life  in  an  ordinary  American 
home.  These  stories  are  like  a  fresh 
light  on  things  known  but  a  little  dim 
with  forgetfulness — things  we  will  be 
better  Americans  for  thinking  oftener 
about. 


CINCE  the  day  he  wrote  for  us  th;i 
fine  story,  “When  the  Troopship 
Come  In,”  Frank  Ward  O’Malley  h; 
become  very  well  known  to  readers  t 
this  magazine.  In  his  article,  in  th: 
issue,  he  brings  to  bear  that  fresh  viev, 
point  which  is  rapidly  making  him  on 
of  the  best  writers  in  the  country.  11 
has  brought  it  to  bear  on  an  idea  whic 
deserves  the  widest  publicity  and  whic 
is  a  distinct  contribution  to  a  Betti 
America. 


ID  EADERS  of  the  Magazine  wi 
^  remember  that  fine  k 


ONE  of  the  men  whom  we  feel  par¬ 
ticularly  fortunate  to  have  interested 
in  the  magazine  is  Angelo  Patri.  It  is 
an  unusual  thing  for  a  fine  teacher  to 
be  able  to  give  the  rest  of  us,  the  benefit 
of  his  wide  experience  in  as  vivid  a  man¬ 
ner  as  Mr.  Patri  can.  Understanding 
children  is  an  art,  which  Mr.  Patri  has 
mastered.  He  particularly  deserves  a 
place  in  our  pages. 


in  in  11  mu  mi  iiniiiiiiiii  iiimiiiiiniimiimniii 


Maternity 


A  BIG  76-page  Style  Book,  picturing:  hund¬ 
reds  of  Dresses,  Coats,  Suits,  Skirts 
Waists  and  Corsets— specially  designed 
for  Mothers-to-be— sent  absolutely  free. 
Largest  Maternity  Specialists  in  the  world.  All 
apparel  made  by  ourselves.  Best  materials.  Low* 
est  prices.  Send  for  your  book  today  to  Dept.  07 


Lane  Bru  ant 


Wedding 


Invitations,  Announcements, 


lOOin  script  lettering,™  eluding  two 
sets  of  envelopes,  $3.50,  Writefor  i 
samples.  100  Visiting  Cards,  75c 

R.  OTT  Engraving  Co. ,1037  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,Pa. 


IN  a  magazine  of  this  kind,  of  course, 
the  reason  for  things  like  “A  Better 
America  in  the  Making”  and  “The 
March  of  the  Red  Cross”  and  our 
“Health  Department”  is  obvious. 


poem  b 

Stuart  Lake,  “Totally  Disabled,”  whii 
we  printed  in  our  last  number.  The  on 
in  this  present  issue  is  the  direct  resu 
of  the  experiences  through  which  he 
going  to-day.  Mr.  Lake  is  a  vetera 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  For< 
who  has  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  tl 
hospitals  in  France  and  the  Uniti 
States,  and  who  has  gone  through  eigl 
operations  up  to  the  present  time.  Tl 
spirit  that  he  expresses  in  these  poc^ 
is  his  own  point  of  view  on  this  ex; 
tence.  Here’s  an  excerpt  from  a  rece 
letter  of  his:  “Still  have  my  head,  tv 
hands  and  my  heart  but  only  time  w 
tell  how  much  I’ll  be  able  to  get  aroun 
Surgeons  are  more  or  less  optimisi 
and  so  am  I,  and  I  expect  to  be  out 
the  hospital  by  July  ist,  with  crutch 
and  probably  will  always  have  to  i 
pend  on  something  of  that  sort.  Ci 
tainly,  I’ll  not  be  able  to  return  to  t 
active  physical  existence  of  my  p: 
war  days.” 


'T'HE  Billy  Brad  series,  by  Ellis  Parker 
f  Butler,  with  its  simple  exposition 
|  of  the  things  which  go  to  make  up  our 
I  civilization  is  peculiarly  the  sort  of 
tiling  we  delight  in  printing.  All  over 
the  country,  lately,  school  teachers  are 
recognizing  their  educational  value,  and 
in  many  places  they  are  being  reprinted 
in  booklet  form  for  school  use.  Mr. 
Butler  is  rendering  us  all  a  real  service. 


WE  hope  these  little  items  give  y 
a  better  understanding  of  the  w 
and  wherefore  of  this  present  magazi) 
We  have  had  many  evidences  tl 
our  policy  interests  our  readers.  C 
articles,  stories  and  little  editorials  h: 
been  reprinted  many  times.  We  ! 
lieve  our  readers  are  getting  someth 
from  our  pages,  and  some  response 
that  idealism  and  belief  in  America  ti 
is  in  all  of  us.  At  the  same  time 
realize  our  shortcomings.  Can  > 
think  of  any  way  byr  which  we  can  b 
ter  your  magazine? 
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WHY  NOT  BE 
A  NURSE? 


after  Z'/z  Years 

'OF  TRAINING  YOU  CAN  BECOME 
'"A  FULL  FLEDGED"RE6ISTERED  NURSE” 
IT  IS  A  MOST  HUMANE  ANO  PROFITABLE  PROFESSION 
PAT  AND  MAINTENANCE  WHILE  LEARNING 
POSITIONS  ALWAYS  OPEN  FOR  GRADUATE  NURSES 
IN  INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMUNITY  FIELDS 
CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  TO 

A.M.SABOL,  training  school  for  nurses 
CLA5S0N  &  ST.  MARKS  AVE,  BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Three  Colors — Theodosia  Garrison . 

Florence  Nightingale  (Frontispiece) — Edward  A  Wilson 
I  Discover  My  Government — William  Harper  Dean 
A  Flame  of  Service— Dorothy  S.  Phillips 
The  Bed-Time  Story  Man — William  G.  Shepherd  . 
Borrowing  on  Character — Frank  Ward  O’Malley 
The  Prodigal  Village — Irving  Bacheller  .... 

A  New  Kind  of  Indian  Story — Anne  Shannon  Monroe 
A  Better  America  in  the  Making  . 

One  Committee  Reports — Stuart  N.  Lake 
The  Gifted  Child — Angelo  Patri 
None  So  Wise — Theodocia  Pearce  . 

The  March  of  the  Red  Cross  .... 

Seven  Months  With  a  Shovel— Whiting  Vv  illiams 

Health  Department . . 

Billy  Brad  Meets  Rent  and  Taxes — Ellis  Parker  Butler 
Your  Friend  the  Shop-Girl — Margaret  Sanborn  . 
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\SPIRIN 

* me i “Bayer"  identifies  gen- 
ne  Aspirin  introduced  in  1900 


isist  on  unbroken  packages 

!AYER-TABLETS 
»f ASPIRIN 

Boxes  of  12  tablets 
Bottles  of  24  and  100 
Also  capsules 

4spirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of 

Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicyiicacid _ 


Easy  to  Play 
EasytoPa iy 


Book, 


..complete^ 
*iy  of  the  origin 
•  history  of  that  , 
mderfaliostru^ 
«it— the 


Ml 


mh\mm 

i  'hia  book  tells  yon  when  to  use 

sophone— singly,  in  quartettes, 

1  :  sertettes,  or.in regular  band:  now 

1  transpose  cello  parts  in  orchestra 
i  many  other  things  you  would 
q  to  know.  .  _  _  .  .  , , 

on  can  learn  to  play  the  scale  In  ®*JI||J**£* 
ctlco.&nd  soon  be  playing popolar  aw.  Yon 
i  doable  your  Income,  your  pleasure,  and  your 
jolarity .  Easy  to  pay  by  our  easy  payment  plan. 

MAKES  AN  IDEAL  PRESENT* 

nd  for  free  Saxaphone  book  and  catalog  of  every* 
ng  in  Tru e-Tone  band  and  orchestra  instruments 

ilircrUTP  band  instrument  co. 

iUmWViILIi  29SJackaon  Street,  Elkhart.  Ind. 


3  Minutes 
from 
Back  Bay 
Station 

■  s 

Handy  to 
Everything 


HOTEL  LENOX 

Boylston  St.  at  Exeter,  Boston 
MODERN  IN  EVERY  DETAIL 

L.  C.  PRIOR  Managing  Director 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  freight  prepaid  on  any 
“RANQER”  bicycle.  Writ©  at 
once  for  our  big  catalog  and  special 
offers.  Select  from  44  styles,  colors  and 
sizes  in  the  ‘‘RANGER”  line. 

EASY  PAYMENTS  if  desired,  at  a 
small  advance  over  our  Special  Fac- 
tory-to-Rider  cash  prices. 

You  cannot  afford  to  buy  without 
getting  our  latest  propositions  and 
Factory-to-Rider  prices. 

Boys,  be  a  “Rider  Agent”  and 
make  big  money  taking  orders 
for  bicycles  and  supplies.  Get  our 
liberal  terms  on  a  sample  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  new  “RANGER”. 

Tires,  equipment,  sundries  and 
everything  in  the  bicycle  line  at 
half  usual  prices.  Write  today. 

II C  A  H  °ycle  com  pan  y 

III  LH II  Dent  G-1 97  ,  Chicago 
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The  March  of  the 
Red  Cross 

(Continued  from  Page  50) 

promising  of  the  boys  and  girls  in 
Albania  and  Montenegro  have  been 
sent  to  schools  in  Constantinople  so 
they  can  return  and  teach  in  the  schools 
of  their  own  native  countries.  In  Italy, 
a  dozen  or  more  schools  have  been 
assisted,  some  five  hundred  children 
being  thus  taken  care  of  who  otherwise 
would  have  been  homeless  and  left  to 
shift  for  themselves. 

The  money  involved  in  this  part  of 
the  work,  however,  has  been  in  reality 
the  least  part  of  the  achievement  of  our 
youthful  members.  All  over  the  United 
States  these  past  months,  the  Juniors 
have  been  working  like  beavers.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  tables  and  chairs  and  toys  and 
miscellaneous  things  have  been  made 
in  the  sewing  and  manual  training 
classes  and  have  been  shipped  abroad, 
mainly  to  Belgium  and  France  and  the 
rest  to  the  homes  of  Balkan  children. 
In  the  New  England,  South  Atlantic, 
and  Middle  Western  States,  ten  thou¬ 
sand  scrapbooks  are  now  being  made 
up  with  shears  and  paste.  They  con¬ 
tain  pictures  of  buildings  and  cities, 
of  street  scenes  and  houses,  glimpses  of 
every  phase  of  life  in  this  country. 
They  will  go  first  to  the  children  of  the 
Balkans.  While  their  perusal  will  tell 
the  children  of  Europe  many  things 
about  America  in  case  they  ever  decide 
to  become  emigrants,  our  own  boys  and 
girls  have  been  learning  higher  ideals 
of  service  in  making  them  up.  When 
arrangements  have  been  perfected  for 
the  exchange  of  letters  and  scrapbooks 
between  the  children  of  this  country 
and  Europe,  the  whole  plan  will  be  com¬ 
plete.  It  is  an  idea  which  may  bear 
much  finer  fruit  than  can  be  predicted 
now. 

WHERE  the  work  of  the  faithful  Red 
Cross  forces  which  constitute  our 
j  rearguard  in  Europe  is  concerned,  time 
j  has  seemed  only  to  heap  up  difficulties. 
The  latest  disaster  which  has  claimed 
!  their  attention  so  imperatively  that  it 
|  could  not  be  disregarded  has  been  the 
vast  inrush  toward  Constantinople  of 
an  army  of  refugees  fleeing  from  Russia. 
To-day,  every  Black  Sea  port  is  crowded 
with  hungry  Russians  of  all  degrees  of 
society.  All  of  them  are  in  extreme 
poverty,  clad  in  rags,  many  sick  and 
dying.  The  hegira  from  Belgium  and 
France  in  nineteen-fourteen,  the  suffer¬ 
ing  and  misery  on  the  plains  of  Poland 
in  nineteen-eighteen,  are  being  repeated 
all  over  again. 

The  task  of  succoring  this  vast  army 
has  fallen  upon  the  Allies,  which  has 
meant  the  American  Navy  and  the 
Red  Cross  where  the  United  States  is 
concerned.  At  this  writing,  on  the 
island  of  Proti,  a  short  boat  ride  from 
Constantinople,  the  Red  Cross  workers 
have  hastily  improvised  three  hospitals, 
a  number  of  refugee  homes,  and  scores 
of  soup  kitchens,  to  care  for  the  penni¬ 
less  and  terrorized  hordes  which  our 
warships  are  bringing  from  the  Black 
Sea  ports. 


Cleans  every  part  of  every 
tooth  every  time  it’s  used. 
And  “ACleanTooth  Never 
Decays.”  Always  sold  in 
the  Yellow  Box. 

FLORENCE  MFG.  CO.,  Florence,  Mass. 

Canadian  Address: 

247  St.  Paul  St.,  W.  Montreal 
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In  the  City— the  Country— or  the  Camp— 


I  as  an  emergency  bed  in  the  Home  when  un¬ 
expected  guests  arrive,  or  in  case  of  sickness; 
for  occasional  outings;  for  “outdoor"  sleeping 
on  porch  in  hot  weather;  for  the  camp  or  sum¬ 
mer  cottage — there  are  many  uses  for  “Gold 
Medal"  Folding  Cots. 

Light,  strong,  comfortable;  compact  when 
folded;  quickly  set  up  and  taken  down. 

Every  Family  Should  Have  One 

Sold  by  Furniture.  Hardware,  Sporting  Goods 
Dealers — and  Tent-Makers — everywhere. 
Write  for  complete  catalog. 


GOLD  MEDAL  CAMP  FURNITURE  MFG.  CO. 

17ZJ  Packard  Avenue  RACINE,  WIS. 
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STRONGFORT 
The  Perfect  Man 


“E  Slipping? 

Are  you  losing  your  grip — your  ability  to 
DO  things,  tomakeany  progress  in  your 
business  or  even  to  make  good  in  your 
present  position?  If  you  wake  up  in  the 
morning  tired  before  you  begin  the  day, 
with  your  back  aching,  your  digestion 
out  of  order,  your  nerves  frazzled,  your 
brain  befogged,  don’t  let  yourself  slip 
any  further:  there’s  no  toboggan  slide  so 
rapid  as  the  road  down  to  chronic  ill 
health  and  the  consequent  loss  of  all  en¬ 
joyment  in  life. 

GET  A  GRIP  ON  YOURSELF 

Don’t  writ  a  single  day  before  taking 
steps  to  rid  youn-elf  of  the  ailments  or 
bad  habits  that  will  be  millstones  about 
your  necks  as  long  as  you  live,  if  you 
don’t  free  yourself  from  them.  When  a 
man  is  on  t  he  limited  for  the  scrap  heap, 
every  day  counts;  what  is  easy  to-day 
will  be  a  he^p  harder  tomorrow,  almost 
impossible  if  you  wait  too  long. 

YOU  CAN  DO  IT 


You  can  have  renewed  vitality;  health,  strengih,  enerery,  allthat 
makes  life  worth  living,  if  you  throw  a  v ay  all  patent  medicine 
dope  and  take  hold  of  yourself  in  the  righc  way. 


I’LL  SHOW  YOU  HOW 


I  have  shown  the  way  out  to  thousands  of  men  who  knew  they 
were  losing  their  yrip  on  things  through  indigrestion,  constipa¬ 
tion,  biliousness  and  other  ailments,  I  have  shown  them  how  ti 
gain  the  energy  and  stremrth  «,f  will  to  break  off  bad  habits  the'- 
knew  were  undermining  their  constitutions,  how  to  build  up  and  | 
strengthen  their  vital  organs,  devel  >p  their  muscles,  and  make 
live,  active,  red  blooded,  forceful  IViEN  •  f  themselves  again. 

My  hook, “Promotion  and  Conservat'on  of  Health,  Strength 
and  Mental  Energy,”  will  show  you  how  they  did  it;  how  YOU  ( 
can  do  for  yourseif  what  they  did  for  therm-elves,  in  a  simple.  I 
easv  natural  way.  Send  for  a  copv--IT'S  FREE.  Enclose  three  2c 
stamps  to  cover  postage  and  packing  and  1 ’ll  mail  it  to  you  st  once,  j 


LIONEL  STRONGFORT 

Physical  and  Health  Specialist 

1267  Strongfort  Institute  Newark,  N.  J. 


Dye  That  Skirt, 

Coat  or  Biouse 

“Diamond  Dyes”  Make  Old,  Shabby, 
Faded  Apparel  Just  Like  New, 


Don’t  worry  about  perfect  results.  Use 
“Diamond  Dyes,”  guaranteed  to  give  a 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  to  any  fabric,  j 
whether  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  mixed 
goods, — dresses,  blouses,  stockings,  skirts,  | 
children's  coats,  draperies, — everything! 

A  Direction  Book  is  in  package. 

To  match  any  material,  have  dealer  ! 
show  you  “Diamond  Dye”  Color  Card. 


The  Prodigal  Village 

{Continued  from  Page  27) 


come  to  lose  your  self?”  the  latter 
asked. 

“Married  a  bad  woman  and  took  to 
drink.  A  man’s  self  can  stand  cold  an’ 
hunger  an’  shipwreck  an’  loss  o’  friends 
an’  money  an’  any  quantity  o’  bad 
luck,  take  it  as  it  comes,  but  a  bad 
woman  breaks  the  works  in  him  an’ 
stops  his  clock  dead.  Leastways,  it 
done  that  to  me!” 

“She  is  like  an  arrow  in  his  liver,” 
the  minister  quoted.  “Mr.  Blenkinsop, 
where  do  you  stay  nights?” 

“I’ve  a  shake-down  in  the  little  loft 
over  the  ol’  blacksmith  shop  on  Water 
Street.  There  are  cracks  in  the  gable, 
an’  the  snow  an’  the  wind  blows  in,  an’ 
the  place  is  dark  an’  smells  o’  coal  gas 
an’  horses’  feet,  but  Christmas  an’  I 
snug  up  together  an’  manage  to  live 
through  the  winter.  In  hot  weather, 
we  sleep  under  a  tree  in  the  ol’  grave¬ 
yard  an’  study  astronomy.  Sometimes, 
I  wish  I  was  there  for  good.” 

“Wouldn’t  you  like  a  bed  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  house?” 

“No.  I  couldn’t  take  the  dog  there 
an’  I’d  have  to  git  up  like  other  folks.” 

“Would  you  think  that  a  hardship?” 

“Well,  ye  see,  sir,  if  ye’re  layin’ 
down  ye  ain’t  hungry.  Then,  too,  I 
likes  to  dilly-dally  in  bed.” 

“What  may  that  mean?”  the  minister 
asked. 

“I  likes  to  lay  an’  think  an’  build 
air  castles.” 

“What  kind  of  castles?” 

“Well,  sir,  I’m  thinkin’  often  o’  a 
time  when  I’ll  have  a  grand  suit  o’ 
clothes,  an’  a  shiny  silk  tile  on  my  head, 
an’  a  roll  o’  bills  in  my  pocket,  big 
enough  to  choke  a  dog,  an’  I’ll  be  goin’ 
back  to  the  town  where  I  was  brought 
up  an’  I’ll  hire  a  fine  team  an’  take  my 
ol’  mother  out  for  a  ride.  An’  when 
we  pass  by,  people  will  be  saying’: 
‘That’s  Hiram  Blenkinsop!  Don’t  you 
remember  him?  Born  on  the  top  floor 
o’  the  ol’  sash  mill  on  the  Island.  He’s 
a  multi-millionaire  an’  a  great  man. 
He  gives  a  thousand  to  the  poor  every 
day.  Sure,  he  does!’” 

“Blenkinsop,  I’d  like  to  help  you  to 
recover  your  lost  self  and  be  a  useful  and 
respected  citizen  of  this  town,”  said 
Mr.  Singleton.  ‘You  can  do  it  if  you 
will  and  I  can  tell  you  how.” 

TEARS  began  to  stream  down  the 
cheeks  of  the  unfortunate  man,  who 
now  covered  his  eyes  with  a  big,  rough 
hand. 

“If  you  will  make  an  honest  effort, 
I’ll  stand  by  you.  I’ll  be  your  friend 
through  thick  and  thin,”  the  minister 
added.  “There’s  something  good  in 
you  or  you  wouldn’t  be  having  a  dream 
like  that.” 

“Nobody  has  ever  talked  to  me  this 
way,”  poor  Blenkinsop  sobbed.  “No¬ 
body  but  you  has  ever  treated  me  as  if 
I  was  human.” 

“I  know — I  know.  It’s  a  hard  old 
world,  but  at  last  you’ve  found  a  man 
who  is  willing  to  be  a  brother  to  you  if 
you  really  want  one.” 

The  poor  man  rose  from  the  table  and 


went  to  the  minister’s  side  and  held  ou 
his  hand. 

“I  do  want  a  brother,  sir,  an’  I'! 
do  anything  ye  tells  me — anything  a 
all,”  he  said  in  a  broken  voice. 

“Then  come  with  me,”  the  ministe 
commanded.  “First,  I’m  going  t 
improve  the  outside  of  you.” 

When  they  were  ready  to  leave  th 
house,  Blenkinsop  and  his  dog  had  ha< 
a  bath  and  the  former  was  shaved  an> 
in  clean  and  respectable  garments  fron 
top  to  toe. 

“You  look  like  a  new  man,”  said  Mr 
Singleton. 

“Seems  like,  I  felt  more  respectable.' 
Blenkinsop  answered. 

Christmas  was  scampering  up  an' 
down  the  hall  as  if  he  felt  like  a  new  dog 
Suddenly  he  discovered  the  stag' 
head  again  and  slunk  into  a  dark  come 
growling. 

“A  bath  is  a  good  sort  of  baptism, 
the  minister  remarked.  “Here's  a 
overcoat  that  I  haven’t  ’,7orn  for 
year.  It’s  fairly  warm,  too.  Now 
your  old  self  should  happen  to  come  i 
sight  of  you,  maybe  he’d  move  ba. 
into  his  home.  I  remember  once  tha 
we  had  a  canary  bird  that  got  awa\ 
We  nung  his  cage  in  one  of  the  tret 
out  in  the  yard  with  some  food  in  i 
By  and  by,  we  found  him  singing  0 
the  perch  in  his  little  home.  Now, 
we  put  some  good  food  in  the  cag 
maybe  your  bird  will  come  back.  0: 
work  has  only  just  begun.” 

CTHEY  went  out  of  the  door  ar 
crossed  the  street  and  entered  t! 
big  stone  Congregational  Church  ar 
sat  down  together  in  a  pew.  A  so 
light  came  through  the  great  jeweli 
windows  above  the  altar,  and  in  ti 
clearstory,  and  over  the  organ  lot 
They  were  the  gift  of  Mr.  Bing, 
was  a  quiet,  restful,  beautiful  place. 

“I  used  to  stand  in  the  pulpit  the 
and  look  down  upon  a  crowd  of  han 
s'omely  dressed  people,”  said  h 
Singleton  in  a  low  voice.  ‘‘There 
something  wrong  about  this,  I  thougl 
There’s  too  much  respectability  he 
There  are  no  flannel  shirts  and  gingh; 
dresses  in  the  place.  I  cannot  see  h 
a  dozen  poor  people.  I  wish  there  v, 
some  ragged  clothing  down  there  in  t 
pews.  There  isn’t  an  out-and-out  sinr 
in  the  crowd.  Have  we  set  up  a  lit 
private  god  of  our  own  that  cares  or  t 
for  the  rich  and  respectable?”  I  ask 
myself.  “This  is  the  place  for  Hir; 
Blenkinsop  and  old  Bill  Leak  and  p> 
Lizzie  Quesnelle,  if  they  only  knew 
Those  are  the  kind  of  people  that  Je: 
cared  most  about.  They’re  beginn 
to  come  to  us  now  and  we  are  glad  of  • 

I  want  to  see  you  here  every  Sund,’ 
after  this.  I  want  you  to  think  of  t  ’ 
place  as  your  home.  If  you  really  w  1 
to  be  my  brother,  come  with  me.” 

Blenkinsop  trembled  with  straH 
excitement  as  he  went  with  Mr.  Sinj  - 
ton  down  the  broad  aisle,  the  <1 
Christmas  following  meekly.  Man  :  1 
minister  knelt  before  the  altar.  Cbr  - 
mas  sat  down  by  his  master’s  side,  i  1 
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Suticura  Soap 


•IS  IDEAL- 


for  the  Hands 

ip,Ointrncnt,Talcum,25c. everywhere.  For  samples 
iress:  Cnticura  Laboratories,  Dept.D,  Malden, Mass 


Buys 

fioo 


Ei\^c  1 


'C  No  Paste  Needed 


Uscthcm  to  mount  all  kodak 

pictures. post  cards.clippin£s  in  albums 


I  ouppiy,  u i  uy  diiu  ouii.  9  dmiico.  Accept  DO  . 

■ '  there  is  nothin?  as  good.  lOc  brings  full  pkr.  and  samples 

J  ISO  I  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.  El  2  1456  Lsland  Avo..  CHICAGO 


JEPS  SHOES  SHAPELY 
I  DES  LARGE  JOINTS 


Instant  relief  for  bunions  and  large  joints, 
ch  irregularities  of  foot  form.  Worn  in  any  shoe; 

>  rger  size  required.  Over  one-half  million  in 
Ask  your  shoe  dealer  or  druggist.  Write  today  for 
*cd  free  trial  offer.  No  pay  if  no  relief.  State 
ae  shoes  and  if  for  right  or  left  foot. 

The  Fischer  Manufacturing  Co. 
t  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Dept.  57,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


For  speed  \ 
and  ease  in  ' 
scouring  pots 
and  pans,  use 


SAPOLIO 


—the 
effective, 
economical 
scouring 
V  soap 


4  SOLDIER  MEMORIAL 

3i  fcr  a  Copy  of  the  New  Ave  Maria 

c<)c.  each.  A  delightfully  melodious  composition  affecting 
h>  Refined  and  satisfying.  J-  Christopher  Carroll,  Com¬ 
ic  id  Publisher,  R  337  West  20th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


prayerful  attitude,  as  if  he,  too,  were 
seeking  help  and  forgiveness. 

“I  feel  better  inside  an’  outside,” 
said  Blenkinsop  as  they  were  leaving 
the  church. 

“When  you  are  tempted,  there  are 
three  words  which  may  be  useful  to  you. 
They  are  these,  ‘God  help  me,’  ”  the 
minister  told  him.  “They  are  quickly 
said  and  I  have  often  found  them  a 
source  of  strength  in  time  of  trouble. 

I  am  going  to  find  work  for  you  and 
there’s  a  room  over  my  garage  with  a 
stove  in  it  which  will  make  a  very  snug 
little  home  for  you  and  Christmas.” 

THAT  evening,  as  the  dog  and  his  mas¬ 
ter  were  sitting  comfortably  by  the 
stove  in  their  new  home,  there  came  a 
rap  at  the  door.  In  a  moment,  Judge 
Crooker  entered  the  room. 

“Mr.  Blenkinsop,”  said  the  Judge  as 
he  held  out  his  hand,  “I  have  heard  of 
your  new  plans  and  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  am  very  glad.  Everyone  will  be 
glad.” 

When  the  Judge  had  gone,  Blenkinsop 
put  his  hand  on  the  dog’s  head  and  asked 
with  a  little  laugh:  “Did  ye  hear  what 
he  said,  Christmas?  He  called  me 
Mister.  Never  done  that  before,  no 
sir!” 

Mr.  Blenkinsop  sat  with  his  head 
upon  his  hand  listening  to  the  wind  that 
whistled  mournfully  in  the  chimney. 
Suddenly  he  shouted:  “Come  in!” 

The  door  opened  and  there  on  the 
threshold  stood  his  old  self. 

It  was  not  at  all  the  kind  of  a  self 
one  would  have  expected  to  see.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  very  youthful  and  hand¬ 
some  self — the  figure  of  a  clear-eyed, 
gentle-faced  boy  of  about  sixteen  with 
curly  dark  hair  above  his  brows. 

Mr.  Blenkinsop  covered  his  face  and 
groaned.  Then  he  held  out  his  hands 
with  an  imploring  gesture. 

“I  know  you,”  he  whispered.  “Please 
come  in.” 

“Not  yet,”  the  young  man  answered, 
and  his  voice  was  like  the  wind  in  the 
chimney.  “But  I  have  come  to  tell  you 
that  I,  too,  am  glad.”  > 

Then  he  vanished. 

Mr.  Blenkinsop  arose  from  his  chair 
and  rubbed  his  eyes. 

“Christmas,  ol’  boy,  I’ve  been 
asleep,”  he  muttered.  “I  guess  it’s 
time  we  turned  in!” 

(To  be  Continued) 


Seven  Months  with 
a  Shovel 

( Continued  from  page  55) 

into  the  troubled  faces  of  the  “other 
fellows,”  and  more  carefully  into  the 
underlying  facts  and  forces  which  cause 
those  troubled  faces — facts  and  forces 
which  try  to  keep  us  from  enjoying 
the  greatest  satisfaction  which  any 
person  can  ever  have,  without  exception, 
the  satisfaction  of  the  doer,  the  ac- 
complisher,  the  workman — the  work¬ 
man  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed. 


$95  An  Hour! 

“Every  hour  I  spent  on  my  I.  C.  S. 
Course  has  been  worth  $95  to  me!  My 
position,  my  $5,000  a  year  income,  my 
home,  my  family’s  happiness — I  owe  it  all 
to  my  spare  time  training  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Correspondence  Schools!” 


Every  mail  brings  letters  from  some  of 
the  two  million  I.  C.  S.  students  telling  of 
promotions  or  increases  in  salary  as  the 
rewards  of  spare  time  study. 

&  What  are  you  doing  with  the  hours  after 
supper?  Can  you  afford  to  let  them  slip 
by  unimproved  when  you  can  easily  make 
them  mean  so  much?  One  hour  a  day 
spent  with  the  I.  C.  S.  will  prepare  you 
for  the  position  you  want  in  the  work  you 
like  best.  Yes,  it  will !  Put  it  up  to  us  to 
prove  it.  Mark  and  mail  this  coupon  now t 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4552,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  th© 
position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 
Electric  Lighting  and  ltjf. 
Electric  Wiring 
Telegraph  Engineer 
Telephone  Work 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Machine  Shop  Praotloe 
Toolmaker 
Gas  Engine  Operating 
CIVIL  ENGINEER 
Surveying  and  Mapping 
MINE  FOREMAN  or  ENG'lt 
STATIONARY  ENGINEER 
Marine  Engineer 
Ship  Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor  and  Bnllder 
Architectural  Draftsman 
Concrete  Builder 
H Structural  Engineer 
m  PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 
Sheet  Metalworker 
..  Textile  Overseer  or  Snpt. 
“CHEMIST 
□  Navigation 


I  SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window  Trimmer 
Show  Card  Writer 
Sign  Painter 
Railroad  Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 
Private  Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer  and  Typist 
Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 
TRAFFIC  MANAGER 
Railway  Accountant 
Commercial  Law 
GOOD  ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common  Sehool  Snbjeet* 
Mathematics 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mail  Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE  OPERATING 
Auto  Repairing  iQSpantsll 
□  AGRICULTURE  iQFreneh 
□  Poultry  Raising  I  □Italian 
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Free  trial  of 

Resinol 

for  sick  skins 

Physicians  have  prescribed  Resinol  Ointment 
and  Resinol  Soap  for  twenty  years  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  itching,  burning  skin-eruptions.  Sold 
by  all  druggists ;  for  trial  free,  write  to  Dept. 
1-T,  Resinol,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Are  You  Spreading  the  Spirit 

of  a  * 

Better  America?  1 


The  “how”  of 
“Better  Americanism” 

HAT  is  this  “better  Ameri¬ 
canism”  that  we  hear  so  much 
about  these  days? 

Is  it  something  BIG  and  GLO¬ 
RIOUS  and  AWE-INSPIRING? 
No;  not  to  start  with,  it  isn’t. 

Better  Americanism  is  a  very 
simple  matter  of  beginning  right 
where  you  live  and  work — 

To  be  a  healthier,  happier  self 
To  be  a  better  mother  or  father 
To  be  a  better  worker — a  better  em¬ 
ployer 

To  be  a  better  neighbor — a  better 

citizen.  ■ 

And  then  it  means  getting  to¬ 
gether  with  the  folks  around  you 
and  helping  them  to  help  you  to  get 
better  things  for  your  street,  your 
district,  your  town  or  city,  your 
county,  your  state,  and  OUR  coun¬ 
try — America ! 

It  is  when  we  all  “get  together” 
and  make  things  happen — big,  im¬ 
portant  things  like  raising  a  giant 
Army  and  Navy  to  fight  for  human 
liberty — that  better  Americanism 
becomes  something  BIG  and  GLO¬ 
RIOUS  and  AWE-INSPIRING. 

But  it  has  got  to  begin  right  in  our 
own  hearts  and  minds. 

We  all  mean  to  be  better  Ameri¬ 
cans — to  make  our  homes  and  our 
neighborhoods  and  our  cities  better, 
brighter,  healthier  places.  But 
most  of  us  are  so  busy  at  our  daily 
tasks  that  we  can’t  spend  the  time 
to  find  out  just  “how.”  That’s  the 
new  job  of  The  Red  Cross  Magazine 
— to  search  everywhere  to  find  the 


“how”  of  better  Americanism  for  all 
of  us  and  then  to  tell  us  about  it  in 
interesting  stories  and  pictures  and 
newsy  articles — actual  word  and 
camera  pictures  of  the  “how”  of 
getting  what  we  all  want; 

For  instance — 

When  a  man  works  out  the  “how” 
of  getting  Capital  and  Labor  to  work 
together  harmoniously— 

When  a  community  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  discovers  the  “how”  of  solving 
some  problem  that  faces  thousands 
of  other  communities  in  the  coun¬ 
try— 

When  a  city  discovers  the  “how” 
of  getting  more  practical  schools, 
or  better  health  or  slumless  slums, 
or  more  good  wholesome  fun  for  its 
citizens- — 

Why  then  it’s  the  new  job  of  The 
Red  Cross  Magazine  to  tell  about  it. 
Not  in  a  sober,  high-brow  way,  but 
simply,  practically,  entertainingly — 
and  even  humorously  at  times,  for 
smiles  are  often  more  effective  than 
sermons  in  getting  across  ideas. 

To  boil  it  down,  “better  Ameri¬ 
canism”  means  a  better,  healthier 
happier,  more  progressive,  you  and 
me  and  US.  That’s  why  we  say 
that  The  Red  Cross  M agazine  is  your 
magazine — my  m  a  g  a  z  i  n  e — O  U  R 
magazine. 

It  is  the  common  monthly  meeting 
ground  for  all  of  us,  regardless  of 
race,  class  or  creed — the  get-to¬ 
gether  magazine  of  America — “the 
heart  of  America  in  print.” 

Along  with  the  “meat”  The  Red 
Cross  Magazine  also  will  bring  you 
the  garnishments  of  a  tasteful  meal 
of  good  reading. 

Don’t  miss  it  for  a  single  month. 


Features  in  the 

Red  Gross  Magazint 

Child  Training  Articles 
By  Angelo  Patri 

HAT  is  being  done  for  your  child 
Is  the  school  doing  its  part?  Ar 
,  parents  standing  by  the  school 
What  of  the  acute  national  shortage  o 
teachers?  How  will  it  effect  your  children' 
education?  What  shall  we  do  about  it 
Are  you  giving  the  children  a  square  deal 
What  is  to  be  done  with  the  child  who  fail 
to  pass?  What  of  the  gifted  child — the 
exceptional  child?  Is  the  child  impudent 
7 — quarrelsome? — destructive?  These  hab 
its  can  easily  be  changed  to  good  qualities 
and  Angelo  Patri,  probably  America’s  mos 
famous  schoolmaster,  shows  you  how  in  tb 
new  Red  Cross  Magazine. 

“Better  America”  Department 
MERICA  is  a  mighty  good  place  as  i 
is,  but  we  all  want  to  make  it  betta 
This  department  is  filled  with  stone 
of  everyday  life  that  help  to  higher  thinldnj 
and  better  living. 

Labor  and  Capital  Articles 

HE  foremost  leaders  of  thought  an 
action  in  the  industrial  field  contribut  I 
monthly  articles  which  have  proven  ( 
practical  value  to  both  employers  and  ep 
.ployees.  The  worth  of  suggestions  n 
cently  appearing  in  The  Red  Cross  Magi 
zine  is  evidenced  by  the  many  commeqS 
tions  and  queries  we  have  received  ftw 
important  business  firms  throughout  tt 
country. 

Family  Life  Fiction 
By  Theodocia  Pearce 
ROUND  the  daily  life  of  the  Rnigl 
household  Miss  Pearce  has  woven 
half  dozen  stories  of  love,  sacrifici 
self-denial  and  devotion.  You  will  readill 
recognize  every  member  of  this  typicl 
American  family. 

Special  Subscription  Offer 

The  regular  subscription  price  of  The  Re  I 
Cross  Magazine  is  $1.50  a  year,  but  by  sull 
scribing  now  you  can  get  The  Red  Cro  | 
Magazine  for  two  years  for  $2.00.  Th  ,| 
offer  holds  good  for  a  short  time  o>tly,  and  I 
open  to  old  and  new  subscribers  to  rent! 
or  extend  their  subscriptions  for  two  years ;  I 
the  old  price.  Nowhere  else  can  more  goe  9 
reading,  both  instructive  and  entertainin  I 
be  obtained  for  this  price.  Pill  in  the  coup  1 
— send  in  your  subscription  now — to-day.  N 


The  Red  Cross  Magazine 

1107  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


I  accept  your  special  subscription  offer  as  outlined  above.  Please  (begin)  (renew)  (extend)  my  subscription  for  2  years. 


I  enclose 


Name 


Street 


. State . I 

Tear  off  this  page  and  pass  it  on  to  a  friend-j| 
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Only  for  ladies  who 

end  corns 


Dainty  shoes  are  only  for  those 
who  end  corns. 

The  way  is  simple,  quick  and  easv, 
and  is  sure.  Millions  of  people  em¬ 
ploy  it. 

Apply  Blue-jay,  the  liquid  or  the 
plaster.  That  touch  will  stop  the 
pain. 

Then  wait  a  little  and  the  com 
will  loosen  and  come  out. 

Then  why  does  anybody  suffer 
corns? 

Just  because  they  don’t  know. 


They  pare  corns  and  keep  them. 
Or  they  pad  them.  Or  they  use 
a  treatment  harsh  and  ineffective. 

Blue-jay  is  scientific.  This  world- 
famed  laboratory  created  it. 

Year  after  year,  it  is  keeping 
millions  entirely  free  from  corns. 

Perhaps  half  the  corns  that  start 
are  now  ended  by  it. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  Blue- jay. 
Learn  tonight  how  much  it  means 
to  you. 


Blue-j  ay 

Plaster  or  Liquid 


The  Scientific  Corn  Ender 


BAUER  &  BLACK  Chicago  New  York  Toronto 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 


Learn  To  Talk  Convincingly 

— and  the  World  is  at  Your  Feet 


THY  can  one  man  sell  where 
VJ  another  fails?  Why  can  one 
*  man  literally  carry  an  audi- 
afe  off  its  feet,  while  another, 
Diking  on  the  same  subject,  makes 
t'e  or  no  impression?  Why  can  one 
in  get  the  sought-after  job  when 
nther  better  qualified  is  turned 
n?  Why  does  everyone  “believe 


CAN  YOU  DO  THIS  ? 


Can  you  talk  as 
well  in  public  as  at 
home? 

Can  you  get  finan¬ 
cial  backing  when 
you  want  it? 

Can  you  won  confi¬ 
dence,  friendship, 
love,  through  your 
speech? 

Can  you  m  a-k  e 
people  listen  when 
you  talk? 


Can  you  hold  your 
hearers  spell-bound? 

Can  you  give  humor¬ 
ous,  extemporaneous 
talks? 

Can  you  address  any 
size  audience  from 
one  to  thousands? 

Can  you  get  up  and 
talk,  any  time,  any 
place  without  nerv¬ 
ousness? 


superiors?  Do  you  know  the  right 
and  wrong  way  of  presenting  com¬ 
plaints,  estimates  and  to  issue 
orders? 


An  interesting  and,  convincing  talker  is 
always  -popular — the  center  of  attraction  at 
all  social  affairs. 

t  one  man  and  have  no  confidence 
1  linother  who  really  has  just  as 
nh  ability?  The  thing  that  counts 

ot  Only  WHAT  You  Say 
But  HOW  You  Say  It 

he  world  is  full  of  splendid  mer- 
mdise  that  doesn’t  move — “order 
djrs”  who  should  be  salesmen — 
d  ical  ideas  that  meet  continual 
elat — good  men  earning  less,  much 
s  than  they’re  worth;  all  because 
i  ew  know  how  to  use  that  god- 
\n  faculty  of  speech  which  is 
vof  man’s  greatest  weapons. 

Let  Me  Teach  You 

Jean  teach  you  how  to  carry  con- 
con — how  to  make  what  you  say 
i  the  effect  you  want  it  to 


a  her  you  talk  to  sell,  to  convince 
1  entertain,  I  can  enable  you  to 
Come  timidity — give  you  con- 
h  ce  in  yourself,  develop  your  per- 
nhty,  improve  your  memory. 

Lan  show  you  the  art  of  brevity, 
e;alue  of  silence.  Instead  of  being 
:Dy  at  the  wrong  time,  I  can  show 
,l  when  and  how  to  use  humor 
h  telling  effect.  Do  you  know  the 
of  making  oral  reports  to 


I  can  show  you  how  to  answer  com¬ 
plaints,  how  to  ask  the  bank  for  a  loan, 
how  to  get  an  extension  on  your  note. 
Another  valuable  lesson  I  teach  is  how 
— instead  of  antagonizing  people  when 
they  disagree  with  you,  you  can  get  them 
around  to  your  way  of  thinking  in  a 
pleasant  sort  of  way.  You  will  learn 
how  to  get  things  done — the  secrets  of 
diplomacy. 

Results  in  One  Evening! 

Now  one  of  the  remarkable  things  about 
my  method  is  that  it  requires  practically  no 
study  and  very  little  time. 


Wherever  you  go  among  strangers  or  at  home 
people  will  listen  eagerly  to  what  you  say. 


Anyone  can  grasp  the  principles  in  an 
evening.  Hundreds  of  letters  pour  in  every 
day  proving  that  my  method  brings  almost 
immediate  results. 

Thousands  Have  Benefited 

Among  the  enthusiastic  students  of  my 
Course  are  the  thousands  of  prominent  men 
in  all  walks  of  life — they  include  business 
men,  preachers,  lawyers,  teachers,  physi¬ 
cians,  bankers,  etc.,  etc. 

— Frederick  Honk  Law. 


At  committee  meetings  or  board  of  directors 
meetings  you  can  rivet  the  attention  of  every¬ 
one  when  you  talk. 


The  ability  to  tall:  convincingly  will  enable 
you  to  win  over  prominent  men.  It  is  the 
secret  of  closing  big  deals. 


The  Independent  Corporation,  publishers 
of  “Mastery  of  Speech,”  Dr.  Law’s  Course 
in  Business  Talking  and  Public  Speaking, 
are  offering  you  an  opportunity  to  learn  in 
your  own  home  how  to  improve  your  ability 
to  talk  convincingly.  They  are  so  confident 
that  you  will  see  immediately  its  amazing 
possibilities  that  they  are  willing  to  send  it 
to  you  for  free  examination. 


Send  No  Money 


You  send  no 
money.  Just  mail 
the  coupon  and 
all  charges  pre¬ 
paid  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  course — 
you  are  under  no 
obligation  what¬ 
ever — and  if  you 
are  not  entirely 
satisfied  send  it 
back  any  time 
within  five  days 
after  you  get  it — 
and  you  will  owe 
nothing. 

But  if  you  are 
pleased  as  thou¬ 
sands  of  others 
have  been  who 
have  used  the 
course,  it  will  cost 
you  only  $7.00  in 
full  payment. 
You  have  every¬ 
thing  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose. 
Act  immediately 
before  this  un¬ 
usual  offer  is  with¬ 
drawn. 


PERSONAL 

EXPERIENCES 

“After  a  careful  pe¬ 
rusal  of  the  Course, lam 
convinced  that  correct 
speech  is  the  largest 
contribution  to  a  man’s 
success,  and  that  hon¬ 
est  application  to  the 
study  of  this  Course 
will  produce  the  desired 
perfection  in  speech.’’ 
— H.  W.  Gross,  1802 
W.  Mansur  St.,  Guth¬ 
rie,  Okla. 

“I  have  had  the 
Course  only  a  few  daj’s, 
but  have  already  noted 
considerable  improve¬ 
ment  in  speech  and  in 
ability  to  please  and 
entertain  persons  I’m 
associated  with.  I  am 
much  pleased  with  it.’’ 
— Olaf  Blomgren,  Utili¬ 
ties  Q.  M.  C.,  Camp 
Lewis,  Wash. 

“I  have  read  but  one 
page — positively  not 
another  word — but  I 
have  found  in  that  page 
the  magical  keynote 
which  vibrates  with  my 
longing  desire  to  be, 
and  my  belief  that, 
with  their  help,  I. will 
become  a  good  public 
speaker,  despite  an 
agonizing  diffidence  in¬ 
herited  from  my 
mothe  r.”  Chas. 
Courtland  Smith,  802 
Hartford  Bldg.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 


Independent  Corporation 


Dept.  L-736 


319  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York 


Independent  Corporation 

Publishers  of  the  Indevendent  Weekly 
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You  may  send  me  the  Course  or  Courses  cheeked 
below.  Within  five  days  after  receipt  I  will  either 
remall  the  course  (or  courses)  or  send  you  the  price 
indicated  after  each  in  full  payment. 

□  Mastery  of  Speech  (37)  | — I  Super-Salesmanship  (S7) 
By  Frederick  Houk  1 — 1  By  Arthur  Newcomb 
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Tamp  That  Can 


gain. 


his  offer  to  memb¬ 
ers  of  the  Red  Cross 
i  special  and  con - 
ims  offer  made  by 
tail  to  such  names 
c  we  could  secure. 


7 ever  Be  Made 


n  offer  to  Red  Cross  members 


explained 


^erhaps  you  are  one  of  the  Red  Cross  members  to  whom  we  have  written 
hng  the  real  Victory  Lamp — then  you  know  all  about  it.  But  if  you  have 
rt'ceived  a  "reservation  blank"  please  believe  that  it  was  not  intentional. 
■  -because  we  don  t  want  to  show  any  partiality  that  we  are  now  offering 
i  hese  pages  for  the  first  time. 

The  supply  of  these  rare,  historic  shells  of  which  the  lamp  stand  is  made 
Uited  to  those  found  undamaged  after  the  Morgan  disaster  which  destroyed 
n^f  millions  of  dollars’  worth,  in  one  brief  hour. 

^  Precious  Memento  of  Service 

To  those  who  have  seen  it,  the  Victory  Lamp  is,  first  of  all, 
i  irvelous  work  of  art.  Its  true,  romantic  story,  fascinating 
J  ’s>  is  over-shadowed  by  its  splendid,  compelling  beauty  of 
nortion,  color  and  decoration.  Its  beauty  is  almost  greater 
its  practical  value  as  a  lamp,  even  though  its  practical 
a  i  is  undeniable.  And  the  great  Franklin  Booth,  when  he 
i'it  for  the  first  time,  said,  “here  is  a  lamp  which  will  stand 
a  unique  as  a  creation  of  art  far  above  the  table  lamps  of 
>inerce.” 

Booth  laid  aside  his  other  commissions  to  decorate  this 
1:e  with  one  of  his  exquisite  poem  pictures.  He  was  eager  to 
K-  a  shade  worthy  of  the  beauty  and  spirit  behind  the  lamp 
And  he  took  these  words  for  his  own  inspiration:  “Grass 
1  >e  forgiveness  of  Nature.” 

Each  shade  of  heavy  parchment  is  hand-tinted  outside  in 
idivory  and  inside  in  light  rose,  which  makes  the  perfect 
>1  combination  and  sheds  a  delightfully  warm  and  glorious 


The  famous  “75”  shells  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  saviors 
of  the  world  through  their  work  at  Verdun  and  the  Marne — these 
shells  enameled  in  ebony  make  the  stately  shaft  of  the  lamp! 
The  bronze  base  and  copper  “driving  band”  on  the  stand  match 
the  rich  tints  of  the  shade.  One  critic  from  a  New  York  art 
museum  said,  “this  will  go  dowm  from  generation  to  generation 
as  a  precious  heirloom.” 

This  is  the  Victory  Lamp — the  one  great  art  object  which 
came  as  a  result  of  the  World  War.  Write  for  full  details  and 
we  will  be  very  glad  to  send  immediately  various  illustrations 
of  the  lamp,  of  the  “75”  in  action  and  of  Franklin  Booth  himself, 
together  with  complete  information  about  the  exceptional  pur¬ 
chasing  opportunity.  We  desire  all  those  members  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  who  want  the  Victory  Lamp  to  have  one. 

But  there  are  nowhere  near  enough  to  go  around,  so  unfor¬ 
tunately  wre  must  advise  that  you  send  in  your  order  immediately. 

SNEAD  &  COMPANY 
175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

The  pri  e  is  only  $18.40,  while  they  last — which  is  the  price  of  an  ordinary  lamp 
with  no  historic  or  art  value.  Such  a  lamp  as  this  could  sell  in  a  store  for  from 
forty  to  seventy-five  dollars — but  the  Victory  Lamp  is  beyond  mere  money  value, 
the  makers  feel,  and  so  you  may  buy  one  for  this  low  figure — monthly  payment 
if  preferred. 

Height,  19  inches;  shade  diameter,  16  inches;  weight,  11  pounds  net, 
and  the  lamp  comes  to  you  complete  with  cord  and  plug  for  electricity,  tubing 
and  burner  for  gas,  or  chimney  and  burner  for  oil.  SENT  on  APPROVAL 
if  a  $3.00  payment  as  evidence  of  interest  is  made.  Money  will  be  refunded 
on  return  of  lamp  if  not  desired. 

Write  to-day  and  have  your  Victory  Lamp  reserved  for  you. 
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IVORY  SOAP 

IT  FLOATS 


99m,%  PURE 


Send for  free  sample  package 
of  luory  Soap  Flakes — snow- 
like  flakes  of  genuine  Ivory 
Soap  which  warm  water 
melts  into  “  Safe  Suds  in  a 


wonder  that  baby  splashes  in  glee  at  the 
sistht  of  Ivory  Soap. 

To  him  the  floating  white  cake  means  handfuls  of 
bubbling  foam,  covering  his  chubby  body  with  a 
fragrant,  velvety  coat. 

It  means  a  joyful  thrill  of  surprise  when  the  lather 
disappears  like  magic  at  the  first  touch  of  clear 
water. 

It  means  a  gentle  towelling  that  leaves  his  skin 
soft  and  smooth,  and  feeling  so  good. 


'second.  Quicker  and  easier 
for  laundering  silks  and  frail 
fabrics ,  and  for  the  shampoo. 
Address  Dept.  35-  F,  The 
Procter  &  Gamble  Company , 


Everybody  enjoys  a  daily  bath  with  pure,  mild 
Ivory  Soap.  It  cleanses  thoroughly.  It  can  not 
irritate. 


Cincinnati ,  Ohio. 
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THE 

NIGHT  NURSE 


By  Eleanore  Myers  Jewett 


A  very  tired  look  about  her  eyes, 

Dark  circles  under  them,  and  lids  that  droop; — 
Over  her  face  a  shadowed  paleness  lies. 

And  when  she  stands,  her  slim  young  shoulders 
stoop. 

She  moves  about  with  silent  carefulness, 

Her  hands  are  quiet,  with  a  velvet  touch; — 
Only  the  crackling  of  her  starched  white  dress 
Rustles  the  echoes  of  the  room  too  much. 

Her  duties  done,  she  sits  beside  the  bed, 

A  dim,  still  figure  in  the  lowered  light; — 
Trembles  her  cap  a  little  on  her  head, 

Her  drooping,  folded  hands  look  soft  ana  white. 

On  leaden,  lingering  feet,  the  night  goes  by — 
Fantastic  hours  of  shadows,  strange  and  thick — 
While  motionless,  alert,  with  practiced  eye, 

She  marks  the  fitful  slumber  of  the  sick. 

Then  comes  the  day,  the  freshioned,  garish  day! 
Quiet  and  deft,  her  morning  work  she  plies, 
And,  like  a  shadow  still,  she  slips  away, 

A  very  tired  look  about  her  eyes. 
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THE  MAKER  OF 
A  HAPPY  VALLEY 

The  Story  of  “Paul”  and  the  Little  Landers 


THE  Puyallup  Valley  used 
to  be  our  favorite  pic¬ 
nicking  place  because 
the  wild  berries  there 
vere  the  largest  and  juciest 
nd  most  abundant,  and  there 
vas  a  lovely  river  running 
hrough  where  you  could  go 
wimming,  and  the  great  old 
now-crowned  mountain — the 
nountain-that-was-God,  the  Li¬ 
lians  called  it — was  right  there 
very  time  you  lifted  your  eyes, 
nd  there  was  no  one  to  chase 
ou  away,  just  a  scattering  of 
liscouraged  settlers  who  didn’t 
ount.  Another  memory  of  the 
'alley,  outsiders  were  never 
ble  to  pronounce  it:  invariably 
hey  got  it  “Pie-allup.”  This 
iclded  us  immensely;  as  if  any 
me  oughtn’t  to  know  that 
Puy”  spelled  “Pugh” — by  In- 
ilian  rules,  anyhow.  We  felt 
j’ery  superior,  we  Northwestern 
oungsters,  knowing  how  to 
Ironounce  our  Indian  names 
ight  off:  we  could  always  get 
way  with  culture  on  this  count, 
ihich  alone  made  it  worth  while 
o  be  a  child  of  the  Northwest; 
mt  Oh,  there  were  so  many  other 
'easons,  like  wild  berry  patches  where 
.lobes  of  purple  lusciousness  hung 
eady  to  drop  into  our  mouths,  and 
wimming  streams,  and  snow  moun- 
ains — and — and  everything! 

But  the  beautiful  Puyallup  Valley— 
hiyallup  is  Indian  for  “plenty” — 
ouldn’t  remain  wild  and  free  for  us: 
many  eyes  had  fallen  on  it,  many  had 
tome  and  loved  it  and  gone  again,  and 
hen  came  a  pair  that  fell  and  lingered 
nd  finally  clinched  with  it,  and  our 
reat  rambling  old  playground  became 
thing  of  the  past. 

And  yet  you  can’t  hate  Paul  even 
he  did  spoil  the  children’s  playground: 
ou  have  to  love  him  a  little;  and  if 
ou’re  a  Northwesterner,  and  are  with 
n  outsider  when  he  is  up  for  discus- 
ion,  you’ll  draw  a  deep  breath,  and 
ay  with  pride,  “He’s  some  Paul!” 
welling  your  chest  the  while. 

“He’s  some  Paul!”  You’ll  hear  that 
verywhere  in  Seattle  or  Tacoma  where 
ie  is  mentioned.  “He’s  not  a  man,  he’s 
i  multiple,”  says  a  wise  old  regent  of 
he  State  University:  “Only  trouble 
vith  Paul,  he  wants  to  do  everything,” 
jumbles  the  mossback  from  his  trench 
>f  inefficiency.  “He’d  be  worth  a  mil- 
ion  dollars  to  the  Willammette  valley,” 


By  Anne  Shannon  Monroe 


'“THE  “Paul"  of  this  story 
-*■  does  not  measure  his 
success  by  the  broad  acres 
of  valley  land  which  he  has 
made  cultivatable  nor  by 
the  number  of  families  and 
communities  which  he  has 
seen  spring  up  under  his 
leadership.  His  reward  has 
come  almost  entirely  from 
realizing  the  ideals  of  fair 
play  and  co-operation  and 
service  which  so  peculiarly 
represent  America  to-day. 
In  no  other  country  in  the 
world  perhaps  could  this 
story  have  taken  place  ex¬ 
cept  in  our  own  Northwest. 


declares  an  Oregonion.  There,  pro¬ 
nounce  that  one,  you  easterner!  The 
Williammette — accent  on  the  second 
syllable,  please — I  had  better  *idd,  is 
the  rich  old  valley  of  the  Nile  that  runs 
through  Oregon,  the  valley  where 
nature  is  so  prolific  that  one  can  live 
without  stirring  much — so  why  stir? 

To-day,  if  you  want  to  know  anything 
at  all  about  the  beautiful  little  valley 
all  trim  and  trig  in  its  trellised  berry 
vines,  lying  snugly  between  the  two 
up-and-coming  towns  of  Sumner  and 
Puyallup  and  ten  miles  out  from  Ta¬ 
coma,  anything  from  information  as 
to  the  best  treatment  for  a  sick  hen  to 
the  situation  that  day  in  the  jam  mar¬ 
ket  of  Vladivostock,  you’re  told  to 
“Ask  Paul.”  And  if  you  do  run  him 
down — a  fair,  chunky  bulldog  of  te¬ 
nacity  propelled  by  a  powerful  engine, 
with  a  glowing  headlight  of  good  cheer — 
sure  enough  he’ll  tell  you,  right  off  the 
bat.  -  *• 

“Paul”  is  really  W.  H.  Paulhamus, 
State  Senator  Paulhamus,  of  Washing¬ 
ton:  one  time  banker,  sometimes  poli¬ 
tician,  all  the  time  farmer.  He  began 
being  a  banker  early.  One  day  when 
a  boy  in  South  Dakota,  on  hearing  the 
school  bell  ring,  he  said  to  himself, 
“That  bell  isn’t  ringing  for  me!”  and 


he  went  off  and  got  a  job  sweep¬ 
ing  out  a  bank  instead.  He 
stayed  at  banking  till  he  got  up 
pretty  well — I  think  he  was  a 
cashier — but  he  had  a  dream 
which  as  time  went  on  beat 
irresistibly  against  the  iron  bars 
of  his  cage:  he  wanted  to  be  a 
farmer;  he  wanted  to  make 
something  grow  besides  dollars; 
he  wanted  to  go  West— as  far 
West  as  there  was  to  go— and 
get  a  piece  of  land,  and  live  like 
a  king  on  his  own  domain! 

He  finally  moved  out  to 
Washington  and  got  a  position 
in  a  bank  there.  Then  one 
day  his  chance  came.  He  could 
get  a  little  35-acre  farm  very 
cheaply,  on  a  mortgage,  out  in 
the  Puyallup  Valley.  He  didn’t 
know  much  about  the  valley 
but  he  was  so  hungry  for  land 
that  he  took  the  farm  and  then 
went  out  to  look  it  over.  He 
liked  it  right  away.  He  wanted 
to  take  that  run-down,  dilapi¬ 
dated  thirty-five  acres  of  neg¬ 
lected  berry  vines  and  make  a 
real  place  of  it.  He  drove 
through  the  valley  and  looked 
over  the  few  poverty-stricken  berry 
patches — the  people  had  been  trying 
berry  culture  all  along,  taking  a  hint 
from  nature — but  he  didn’t  meet  with 
one  iota  of  encouragement  save  in  the 
berries  themselves;  they  were  wonder¬ 
ful  ;  the  owners  were  poor,  down-hearted, 
mortgaged,  ready  to  sell  out,  and 
knocking  the  country.  He  could  have 
bought  the  whole  valley  if  he’d  been 
any  sort  of  a  capitalist— which  he 
wasn’t.  He  isn’t  to-day,  either.  If 
you  want  to  read  about  how  a  man  made 
millions  for  himself  on  a  berry  vine, 
go  elsewhere,  for  Paul  hasn’t  done  it. 
He’s  only  made  opportunity  on  the  soil 
and  prosperity  and  wholesome  happy 
homes  for  about  1800  of  his  fellow  men, 
and  is  still  making  all  this,  and  the 
signs  point  to  his  making  much  more 
of  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  the  coming 
years,  if  he  doesn’t  blow  up  from  too 
much  steam. 

Well,  he  went  back  to  the  bank  but 
he’d  left  his  heart  in  the  valley.  He 
raked  and  scraped  together  every  cent 
he  could,  picked  up  his  little  family — 
he  had  a  wife  and  babies  by  this  time — ■ 
and  moved  out  to  the  valley  to  make 
his  home  there.  He  was  going  to  be 
the  happiest  man  in  the  whole  world  if 
he  could  just  make  ends  meet. 
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Before  the  pickers  in  the  berry  fields  of  Puyallup  Valley  lies  one 
of  nature’s  most  magnificent  panoramas — the  Cascade  Range 


First  thing,  of  course,  along  came  the 
usual  travelling  nurseryman,  who  takes 
the  first  big  bite  out  of  the  land  tender¬ 
foot.  He  spread  out  his  highly  colored 
catalog  and  Paul’s  eyes  glittered.  He 
was  fascinated!  As  he  looked  at  the 
pictures — they  were  all  painted  up  in 
gorgeous  colors  to  feed  the  eye  and  tempt 
the  soul  of  the  born  horticulturist — 
the  little  salesman,  recognizing  the 
psychological  moment,  got  out  his 
order  book  and,  as  Paul  boiled  over,  he 
wrote.  Speedily  Paul  was  sold,  old- 
fashioned  orchardist’s  way,  two  of 
everything  in  the  book. 

When  his  vines  and  trees  arrived, 
he  had  a  royal  good  time  digging  in  the 
dirt  and  setting  them  out;  evenings,  he 
would  read  up  on  how  to  treat  them 
better.  They  throve  as  trees  and  vines 
never  throve  in  the  valley  before  for 
love  as  well  as  skill  was  in  their  cul¬ 
tivating.  In  time,  he  had  the  prettiest 
35  acres  ever  man  set  eyes  on,  with 
little  dabs  of  everything  growing  gor¬ 
geously.  And  no  market  for  any  of  it 
at  all! 

'T'HIS  w'as  his  first  jolt;  he  had  no 
market.  He  pulled  up  short  and 
did  some  hard  thinking.  It  was  plain 
that  if  he  wasn’t  going  to  starve  his 
family — which  is  homicide  and  against 
the  law*- — he  had  to  do  something  be¬ 
sides  dig  and  sweat  and  fertilize.  He 
had  to  sell  and,  if  he  was  to  sell,  he  had 
to  raise  produce  in  marketable  quanti¬ 
ties.  Markets  didn’t  buy  in  little 


dabs;  he  must  have  enough  of  one  kind 
to  be  worth  shipping.  Conveyance  was 
a  thing  he  had  never  thought  about. 

He  saw'  it  now  as  one  of  the  first 
things  to  be  considered  in  starting  a 
farm. 

HIS  vision  began  to  broaden.  Farm¬ 
ing  was  not  simply  a  matter  of 
going  into  the  country  and  starting  in 
to  raise  something  you  had  always  been 
interested  in  or  that  looked  pretty  in  a 
catalog.  Farming  was  first  finding  out 
what  the  markets  wanted  and  how- 
much  of  it  they  could  use  and  how  you 
could  get  it  to  them  so  as  to  make  a 
profit  on  your  labor.  Your  personal 
whims  and  opinions  had  nothing  to  do 
w-ith  it;  you  were  a  caterer  and  your 
business  was  to  cater  to  the  other  fel¬ 
low-,  not  to  yourself. 

Once  more,  Paul  was  all  steam  up 
but  he  wras  head  on  this  time  after  the 
business  end — marketing,  shipping, 
salesmanship.  He  visited  the  other 
poor  and  discouraged  berry  raisers  of 
the  valley  and  attempted  to  interest 
them  in  going  in  w-ith  him  and  making 
a  pool,  so  they  could  get  a  carload  of 
stuff  together.  Every  one  was  in  the 
same  fix  Paul  was  in,  or  w-orse,  for  they 
didn’t  all  have  model  farms.  Paid’s 
w-as  a  model  farm  for  looks,  it  had 
fine  selling  points,  almost  any  one  who 
had  the  money  would  buy  it  and  keep 
it  for  a  pet  but  Paul  didn’t  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  consider  selling.  He  had  come 
square  up  against  one  of  the  knottiest 


problems  of  his  day  and  he  meant  t 
solve  it. 

He  finally  succeeded  in  getting  th 
farmers  sufficiently  w-orked  up  to  tr 
to  do  something,  and  laid  out  a  plan  c 
all  marketing  together  and  cannin 
what  was  left  over.  Capital  was  nece: 
sary  and  mighty  little  money  was  i 
the  valley.  They  finally  managed  t 
raise  §4,000,  borrowing  most  of 
from  a  bank  and  the  enterprise  w; 
launched. 

They  lost  every  cent.  Nine  farme: 
had  endorsed  the  bank  note  but  onl 
two  had  property.  One  was  Paul  ar 
the  other,  W.  D.  Cotter.  The  tv 
men,  the  note,  and  the  little  rude  shat 
of  an  office  w-as  about  all  that  was  le 
of  the  organization.  Deserted,  stunrn 
by  the  situation,  Cotter,  who  was  som 
thing  of  a  w-ag,  w-as  the  first  to  come  t 
He  said,  realizing  that  they  w-ould  ha 
.0  go  on  w-ith  it  and  pull  the  Associati- 
out  of  the  mess,  “You  have  had  busine 
experience,  Paul,  you  be  the  man  < 
the  inside,  and  I’ll  be  the  man  on  tl 
outside.” 

Paul  agreed,  and  they  began  all  ov 
again. 

THE  first  thing  Paul  had  to  do  was 
lick  every  man  who  tried  to  interfe 
with  the  management;  next,  he  had 
get  more  money.  He  found  a  wid< 
who  had  considerable  and  he  arrang 
to  borrow-  enough  from  her  to  get  1 
organization  going.  Like  all  women 
as  a  man  would  say — she  agreed  to  t 
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Far  above  the  valley  towers  Mount  Tacoma,  sometimes  called 
Mount  Ranier,  reaching  the  lofty  height  of  fifteen  thousand  feet 


an  first  and  looked  into  it  afterward, 
hen  she  looked,  she  was  scared, 
verybody  told  her  she  would  lose  her 
onev.  Everybody  was  sore  at  “the 
hole  thing,”  and  blue,  and  discouraged, 
otter’s  main  job  was  to  keep  the  widow 
trifled.  Every  few  days,  she  would 
me  to  the  office  and  sit  and  cry  about 
■r  money;  then  Cotter  had  to  quit 
prk  and  talk  her  around  into  faith 
ice  more. 

Paul  worked  for  five  years  without 
lary.  In  addition  to  the  fret  and 
ction  that  came  from  his  attempts  to 
brk  out  the  problems  of  marketing, 
ipping,  and  salesmanship  so  as  to  give 
e  growers  a  fair  profit,  all  of  which 
?re  as  new  to  him  as  to  any  other  inex- 
rienced  banker,  he  was  kept  in  a  con- 
ant  uproar  by  continual  criticism 
)m  those  looking  on.  Everything 
did  appeared  to  them  to  be  wrong, 
irmers  proved  the  most  difficult  peo- 
le  in  all  the  world  to  organize  and  hold 
gether  on  the  main  issue;  a  new 
iggy  in  the  neighborhood  could  arouse 
ough  jealousy  to  sidetrack  the  best 
d  plan  for  profits.  Paul  was  fighting 
e  world  for  them  with  one  hand  and 
;hting  them  off  with  the  other.  But 
iul  is  first  and  last  a  fighter.  Give 
m  the  scent  of  battle  and  every  fibre 
him  stiffens  the  combat.  His 
;hts,  it  is  said  in  the  Northwest,  have 
ade  him.  And  so  he  held  on  with 
dldog  grip — while  Cotter  kept  the 
dow  off — and  he  eventually  got  all 
’e  berry  growers  in  the  valley  work¬ 


ing  in  some  degree  of  harmony  with  the 
Association  plan,  and  enough  berries 
together  to  ship  out  in  carload  lots. 

The  Puyallup  berry,  growm  as  it  is 
in  a  combination  of  sea  and  mountain 
air,  is  slow  to  ripen  and  firm-celled, 
which  makes  it  a  good  shipper.  East¬ 
ern  market  men  discovered  this  and 
one  day  an  order  came  in  from  New 
York.  Then  it  was  that  Paul  thrned 
with  a  dreamy  smile  to  Cotter,  “Might 
some  day  do  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
business  for  these  little  landers,  Cot¬ 
ter.” 

MILLION  dollars!  You’re  crazy,” 
sniffed  Cotter,  haunted  by  the 
widow. 

Paul  began  to  speed  up  berry  raising: 
“More  Berries  and  Better  Berries!” 
became  his  slogan.  Other  people  moved 
into  the  valley  and  homes  began  to  be 
closer  together.  The  State  Agricultural 
College  established  a  station  at  the 
head  of  the  valley  and  he  encouraged 
its  constant  use.  Not  satisfied  that 
the  growers  would  profit  by  sufficiently 
frequent  visits  to  the  station,  he  began, 
in  his  office,  a  system  of  directing  berry 
culture  from  start  to  finish.  He  had 
a  letter,  dictated  by  a  practical  horti¬ 
culturist,  sent  to  every  grower  every 
day  in  the  year,  telling  him  exactly 
what  to  do  on  that  day.  Paul  found 
that  fertilization  not  only  increased  the 
size  of  the  crop  but  improved  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  berry  and  helped  its  carrying 
qualities.  He  advocated  putting  back 


into  the  land  a  pound  of  fertilizer  for 
every  pound  of  fruit  taken  off.  These 
berries — owing  to  the  sea  breeze — re¬ 
quired  twice  as  long  to  mature  as 
ordinary  berries,  therefore,  they  must 
be  twice  as  good.  The  daily  letter 
in  time  became  the  farmer’s  daily 
program.  His  problems  were  no  longer 
wholly  up  to  his  own  judgment  and 
inexperience,  and  neither  was  he  de¬ 
pendent  for  advice  on  what  some 
grower  did  the  year  before  or  the  year 
before  that.  Each  problem  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  season,  Avith  its  extra  rains  or  extra 
drouth,  its  pests  or  blight,  was  scienti¬ 
fically  worked  out  on  the  soil  by  a 
horticultural  expert. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  entire 
little  valley  of  producing  acres  came 
under  one  management,  directed  by 
one  system.  As  a  result,  the  valley 
grew  into  one  vast  and  trellised  berry 
patch,  as  uniform  as  if  it  truly  had  but 
one  owner. 

PAUL  now  got  the  factory  feeling  for 
the  enterprise.  It  was  a  land- 
factory.  In  every  well-organized  fac¬ 
tory,  he  argued,  the  equipment  is  used 
to  the  full  extent  of  its  possibilities; 
the  units  are  made  to  function  to  their 
full  capacity;  and  there  is  a  keen  look¬ 
out  for  by-products.  He  saw  that  they 
were  losing  an  opportunity  in  by¬ 
products.  So  next  he  worked  out  his 
plan  for  what  he  calls  “three-story 
farming.”  First,  berries.  Second, 
chickens.  (Chickens,  he  discovered, 
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At  the  left,  “Paul”  (as  the 
Puyallup  Valley  affec¬ 
tionately  calls  Senator 
Paulhamus)  is  addressing 
a  group  of  his  neighbors 
on  his  pet  idea  of  “three 
story”  farming.  This  is 
his  name  for  getting  three 
crops  a  year  from  the  soil. 
Below,  one  of  his  charac¬ 
teristic  attitudes.  His 
sincerity  is  striking 


MAYBE  you  don’t  like 
your  neighbor,  but,  like 
the  color  of  your  eyes,  you 
have  got  him — so  help  him 
along. 

Meet  the  minds  of  people. 
Don’t  stiffen  prejudice  by 
opposition. 

There  is  no  inherent  value  in 
land;  it's  what  a  man  does 
to  it  that  makes  it  valuable. 


W  hatever  you  consider  rais¬ 
ing,  find  out  first  if  you  can 
sell  it. 

If  your  children  don't  want 
to  stay  in  the  country  be¬ 
cause  they  think  there  is 
less  drudgery  in  town,  take 
drudgery  out  of  farming  and 
put  skill  and  modern  ma¬ 
chinery  in  its  place.  Then  add 
variety  and  you  will  keep 
the  children  on  the  farm! 


were  worth  their  keep  for  the  dust  mulch 
they  put  into  the  ground,  the  insect  life 
they  picked  up,  and  the  flesh-life  they 
gave  the  soil,  even  if  they  didn’t  lay  a 
single  egg — and  Paul  saw  to  it  that  they 
laid  eggs:  the  record  season  for  the 
valley  is  200  laying  days  and  many 
hens  reach  300.)  Third,  he  advocated 
planting  all  the  early  maturing  fruit 
trees,  such  as  damson  plums,  pears  and 
cherries.  He  got  this  system  going, 
and  now  production  is  always  under 
way;  first,  the  berries;  next,  the  tree 
fruits;  and,  nearly  the  year  round, 
chickens.  * 

In  the  beginning,  there  were  con¬ 
tinual  shipping  troubles.  Fruit  was 
badly  handled;  delayed  and  spoiled  in 
transit;  bumped  and  shaken  about  un¬ 
necessarily,  and  the  charges  were  ex¬ 
cessive.  Paul  had  been  protesting  right 
along  but  to  no  avail,  and  he  realized 
that  his  next  real  hard  fight  would 
have  to  be  with  the  transportation 
companies.  All  right,  he  would  meet 
them  on  their  own  ground!  He  would 
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go  to  headquarters — the  state  capital 
at  Olympia — and  get  a  close-up  view  of 
legislation.  He  made  his  trip  and  he 
found  that  the  railroads  kept  lobbyists 
at  the  capital  throughout  the  session 
of  the  legislature  and  saw  that  naturally 
they  had  it  all  their  own  way,  as  the 
farmers  were  not  represented.  He  went 
home  with  his  mind  made  up  and  the 
next  time  he  went  to  the  legislature  he 
went  as  a  Senator.  His  fighting  spirit 
and  his  indomitable  energy  as  well  as 
his  sane,  commonsense  view  of  things 
soon  placed  him  in  a  powerful  position. 
The  railroads  fought  him  unmercifully. 
He  went  to  the  Governor  and  asked  him 
to  appoint  a  commission  to  act  as  a 
go-between  for  the  railroads  and  the 
farmers.  The  Governor  agreed  but 
appointed  the  wrong  commission.  The 
next  session  Paul  went  back  as  candi¬ 
date  for  speaker  of  the  House.  As 
speaker,  he  refused  to  confirm  the 
Governor’s  appointments.  There  was  a 
deadlock.  The  railroad  representatives 
finally  approached  Paul  differently: 


“Paul,  what  in  your  judgment  hac 
we  better  do?” 

“Go  home.  Take  your  lobbies  out  01 
Olympia.  If  anything  comes  up  tha' 
affects  you  people,  I'll  let  you  know. 

They  went  home. 

“Governor.”  said  Paul,  going  to  th: 
chief  executive,  ‘Your  commission  is  n 
good.  We  want  a  new  one.” 

The  Governor  then  appointed  an 
other  commission  more  acceptable  t 
the  farmers.  As  time  went  on,  th 
railroad  people  found  that  they  wer 
treated  fairly;  that  Paul’s  plan  con 
stantly  increased  tonnage  and  tranf 
portation  difficulties  were  at  an  end 
The  Puyallup  Valley  Association  to-da; 
pays  more  transportation  charges  tha: 
any  similar  number  of  acres  in  thi 
United  States,  the  volume  of  busines 
amounting  to  S300.000  annually.  A1 
the  railroad  people  now  take  their  hat 
off  to  Paul. 

“We’ll  do  anything  Paul  wants,”  on 
of  their  officials  said  to  me.  “Paul 
way  of  taking  care  of  the  man  ahead; 


n  the  ground,  of  working  the  land 
roblems  out  with  the  people  he  has  on 
and,  instead  of  our  old-time  way  of 
dvertising  for  new  settlers  and  then 
oing  nothing  to  make  life  on  the  soil 
ossible  after  they  got  here,  is  a  practi- 
d  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
roblem  of  settling  western  lands.” 
After  winning  the  railroad  fight,  Paul 
ent  back  to  his  valley  with  bigger 
leas  for  its  future.  One  of  them  was 
>r  canneries,  more  canneries  and 
rger  canneries,  right  in  the  berry  fields, 
>r  handling  the  vegetables  and  fruit 
esh  from  the  ground.  This  meant 
unching  out;  it  meant  more  capital 
id  absolute  co-operation. 

OW.  the  organization  was  doing 
business  on  a  capital  stock  of 
1,700.  Every  grower  was  a  share- 
older,  each  share  being  worth  one 
t pilar,  and  no  one  being  permitted  to 
ild  more  than  fifteen  shares.  Every 
iember  had  a  voice  as  well  as  a  vote 
id  some  of  those  voices  were  still 
i;ised  in  discontent  and  criticism, 
hispers  were  floating  about  of  dis- 
I  untied  members  wanting  to  change 
e  management.  Paul  felt  that  he 
ust  know,  before  going  ahead  with 
Is  plan  for  expansion,  how  many  were 
nsolutely  with  him;  so  he  sent  out  a 

Icular  asking  the  stock  holders  to 
tend  an  all-day  meeting  at  the  Puyal- 
0  Opera  House. 

They  came  as  to  a  picnic,  with  lunch 
skets,  and  the  women  brought  their 
itting.  At  ten  o’clock,  Paul  bustled 
in  his  shirt  sleeves  with  his  hands  full 
papers  and  began  to  make  a  detailed 
rort  of  the  Association’s  affairs.  The 
ople  got  tired  listening.  They  inter- 
pted  and  begged  him  to  cut  out  the 
tails. 


Anne  Shannon  Monroe 

“No,  you’ll  say  I  stole  it,”  he  fired 
back.  “You’ve  got  to  listen.” 

When  he  had  finished-  his  report  he 
shot  this  bomb  into  the  meeting,  “I 
just  want  to  know  whether  or  not  you 
folks  want  me  to  go  on  running  this 
Association.  Raise  your  hands  if  you 
do.” 

Apparently,  every  hand  went  up — 
hundreds  of  them. 

“Raise  your  hands  if  you  don’t.” 

Four  hands  went  up.” 

Then  the  stockholders  took  the 
meeting  away  from  Paul  and  empha¬ 
sized  their  approval  of  all  he  had  done 
and  had  planned  to  do  by  Voting  to  in¬ 
sure  his  life  for  $25,000;  presenting  him 
with  his'  first  automobile  and  a  hand¬ 
some  gold  watch  engiaved  with  their 
sentiments  of  appreciation. 

This  all-day  stockholders  meeting, 
I  might  add,  has  now  become  an  annual 
event.  One  day  in  every  January, 
Paul  comes  before  them  with  his  figures 
and  spends  the  most  of  the  day  giving 
them  an  itemized  account  of  receipts 
and  expenditures.  The  stockholders 
are  encouraged  to  ask  questions,  and 
everything  is  cleared  up  in  their  minds 
before  the  long  session  is  permitted  to 
adjourn.  Paul  says  this  is  a  much 
better  method  than  sending  out  a 
printed  stockholders’  report,  as  it 
brings  the  people  together  in  friendly, 
neighborly  fashion,  and  makes  the 
workings  of  the  Association  perfectly 
clear  to  all.  A  printed  report  might 
not  be  read,  or  if  read,  not  understood. 

rT"'HE  State  began  to  figure  Paul  in. 

A  strong  fighting  Governor  was 
needed;  leading  bankers  went  to  Paul 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  consider 
taking  office.  It  sounded  interesting — - 
a  big  job  with  lots  to  do!  But  there 


was  his  valley  and  .  his  uncompleted 
plans  for  its  expansion. 

“I’d  just  about  have  to  give  up  this 
job?”  he  said. 

They  assented. 

“And  live  in  Olympia?” 

Again,  they  nodded. 

Paul  wrinkled  his  brow;  then  he 
slowly  shook  his  head,  “It  would  be 
about  like  this,”  he  said,  “every  time 
any  one  wanted  the  Governor  he’d  be 
over  in  the  Puyallup.  No,  I  guess  I’ll 
have  to  forego  the  honor!” 

THE  Yakima  Valley  people  wanted 
an  organizer.  They  sent  Paul  an 
offer  of  $25,000  a  year  and  Paul  de¬ 
clined  it.  At  that  time,  he  was  draw¬ 
ing  a  salary  of  $250  a  year  from  the 
Puyallup  Valley  Association.  When 
this  discrepancy  was  pointed  out  to 
him,  he  only  shrugged,  “Farmers  can’t 
understand  big  salaries,”  he  explained 
briefly,  “I’d  rather  have  their  confi¬ 
dence.”  And  he  has  never  yet  taken 
as  much  salary  as  his  stockholders  have 
voted  him. 

One  Saturday  morning,  the  president 
of  the  bank  of  Sumner  telephoned  him, 
“Come  over  quick.” 

Paul  jumped  into  his  car:  he  found 
the  bank  examiner  with  a  set  face,  and 
the  president  with  a  long  one,  in  con¬ 
ference. 

“Our  bank  examiner  says  the  bank 
can’t  open,”  the  president  explained. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  it?”  asked 
Paul,  turning  to  the  examiner. 

“Nothing — just  rotten!” 

“You’re  bank  examiner — what  did 
you  let  it  get  rotten  for?” 

“No  use  to  argue,”  said  the  examiner, 
backing  off,  “we’ll  never  agree.  I’m 
going  to  close  the  bank.” 

“I  don’t  think  you  are,”  said  Paul 


The  four  children  of  Senator  Paulhamus.  Where  youth  is  concerned,  “Paul” 
believes  thoroughly  in  the  value  of  outdoor  life  and  the  companionship  of  animals 
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The  Maker  of  a  Happy  Valley 


“What  have  you  got  to  do  with  it?” 
“Nothing — only  I  say  you  can’t  close 


“Is  it  your  bank?” 

“No,  but  it’s  my  community.  How 
much  money  is  on  hand  now?” 

“$3,500.” 

“Give  me  $500  of  that  till  I  can  get 
some  more.” 

“You  ask  me  to  lend  you  the  funds 
of  a  defunct  bank?” 

“I  do.” 

The  examiner  was  silent. 

“Give  me  a  gambler’s  chance  till 
Monday,”  Paul  went  on.  “Put  a  fel¬ 
low  in  the  paying  teller’s  window 
and  simply  let  him  take  in  the 
money.” 

The  examiner  finally  yielded:  “I 
know  you,”  he  said  at  last.  “I'll  take 
a  chance  on  you.  But  you’ve  got  to 
pay  out  your  own  money;  you  can’t 
use  one  cent  of  what  comes  in.” 

Paul  agreed,  borrowed  $2,000  and 
ran  the  bank  till  closing  time.  That 
afternoon,  he  called  a  meeting  of 
bankers  and  went  into  the  books. 
There  were  $50,000  in  good  securities 
and  $75,000  in  bad  ones:  it  would 
take  $75,000  to  save  the  bank.  Sunday 
morning  early,  he  sent  out  his  car  for 
the  bank’s  stockholders  and  brought 
them  in,  one  at  a  time,  seeing  each  one 
privately.  He  told  them  that  the  bank 


was  insolvent  and  he  explained  that  if 
it  closed  its  doors  they  would  not  only 
lose  their  deposits  but  one  hundred 
per  cent  more,  beside  suffer  the  injury 
of  having  been  connected  with  a  bank 
that  failed.  The  president  assigned 
all  his  property;  the  vice-president  all 
of  his;  Paul  assessed  himself  $500,  and 
each  of  the  others  all  that  they  could 
stand.  In  this  way,  he  got  the  neces¬ 
sary  amount  signed  up  over  Sunday 
and  opened  the  bank  promptly  on  time 
Monday  morning.  All  this  happened 
three  years  ago.  To-day,  the  bank, 
with  $25,000  capital,  has  $600,000  in 
valley  deposits;  another  valley  bank 
with  $10,000  capital  has  $200,000  in 
valley  deposits,  and  a  large  percentage 
of  the  valley  banking  is  done  in  Ta¬ 
coma. 

The  larger  development  of  the  valley 
through  the  canneries  is  a  big  story  in 
itself.  But  Paul  had  won  all  his  fights 
and  he  now  had  everybody’s  confidence. 
He  had  established  himself  as  an  out- 
and-out  community  man  and  the  rest 
of  the  way  was  easier  sledding.  An 
outsider  spoke  appreciatively  of  his 
unselfish  labors  for  the  valley;  “Why 
not?”  Paul  came  back.  .  “I  have  four 
children  in  it,  I  have  my  home  and  my 
living  in  it,  I  rise  or  fall  as  my  com¬ 
munity  rises  or  falls.  I  am  my  com¬ 
munity;  my  community  is  an  extension 


of  myself,  as  every  community  is  of 
every  man  who  lives  in  it;  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  any  more  unselfish  about  standing 
by  your  community  than  there  is  about 
standing  by  your  country.  It’s  self- 
preservation!” 

The  people  began  to  understand  Paul, 
to  see  in  him  that  something,  which 
for  lack  of  a  better  name  we  may  call 
idealism;  that  something  which  makes 
a  man  go  through  with  a  thing  he 
undertakes  as  the  fulfillment  of  a 
contract  with  himself.  He  is  a  natural 
born  leader,  an  organizer,  high-powered, 
far-visioned  and  absolutely  reliable. 

Paul  has  been  so  much  in  evidence  in 
his  valley,  that  one  is  apt  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  aside  from  being  a  dynamo 
in  organization,  he  is  a  very  human 
sort  of  a  person.  He  wants  everybody 
to  have  a  chance.  He  believes  in 
everybody  working,  at  least  part  of  the 
time.  He  thinks  too  much  idleness 
and  too  many  artificial  provisions  for 
pleasure  defeat  their  own  end.  He 
doesn’t  see  much  hope  in  the  type  of 
citizen  that  will  come  out  of  the  child 
who  is  growing  up  in  idleness.  Hr 
bases  his  hope  for  the  future  of  America 
on  the  child  who  has  been  taught  to 
think,  not  that  everything  is  in  the 
world  to  feed  it,  but  that  he  is  in  the 
world  to  feed  other  things;  the  child 
who  makes  a  garden  and  experiment? 
with  growing  things;  who  raises 
fowls  and  rabbits,  and  invents  his  owr. 
pleasures;  gets  up  his  own  ci  reuse- 
knows  “the  ol’  swimmin’  hole”;  goes 
fishing  and  hunting  and  mountair 
climbing  and  camping  out,  and  work- 
enough  to  know  how  much  huma: 
energy  a  dollar  represents,  and  spend 
enough  to  know  just  what  that  dolla 
will  purchase.  A  child’s  earliest  hab 
its  must  be  constructive  if  those  of  hi 
manhood  are  to  be  the  same.  Y 01 
can’t  take  children  off  milk  and  pu 
them  on  money  without  racial  disaster 

In  this  connection  Paul  has  suffere' 
— even  as  he  has  toiled — with  his  valle\ 
His  young  son-in-law  in  a  distant  cit 
got  "into  trouble  through  misuse  c 
funds.  The  papers  made  a  front-pag> 
scare-head  story  of  it.  The  folio  win 
morning.  Paul  came  out  in  all  the  p. 
pers  with  a  letter,  putting  the  blame  0 
the  parents,  and  exonerating  the  your 
people. 

“Don’t  censure  the  children,  censu 
us,  the  parents,”  he  said.  “\\  e  didn 
raise  them  right.  The  fault  is  all  ou 
and  the  blame  should  be  all  our? 
Then  he  went  on  to  explain  that  pare: 
who  brought  up  their  children  on  ea 
incomes,  and  then  turned  them  out 
meet .  the  requirements  of  life,  on 
income  wholly  inadequate,  were  or 
throwing  them  in  danger’s  way.  He ; 

'  cepted  the  responsibility  with  tb 
characteristic  super-sense  that  has  be 
manifest  in  all  his  dealings  with  1 


manity. 

To  get  back  to  the  valley,  with  t 
expansion  of  the  canneries  and  t  . 
demand  for  more  fruit,  business  rapn 
increased  and  the  ( Cont .  on  page  < 


The  kind  of  fair  berry  picker  you  wou 
be  apt  to  meet  in  the  Puyallup  Vail 
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Sammy  Jay  leaned  so  far  down  that  he  had  to  spread  his  wings 
to  keep  from  falling.  “What’s  that?”  he  demanded  sharply 


PETER  RABBIT  DISCOVERS 
A  WONDERFUL  THING 

By  Thornton  W.  Burgess 

arrison  Cady 


think  my  hearing  must  be  getting  rather  poor.” 

“I  said  that  it’s  too  bad,  and  I’m  sorry,”  replied 
Peter. 

“Sorry!  Sorry!  Sorry!”  screamed  Sammy  Jay 
and,  in  his  excitement,  he  did  lose  his  balance  and  had 
to  fly  over  to  another  branch.  There  he  fairly  danced 
in  angry  disgust.  “Here  I  hurry  as  fast  as  my  wings 
can  carry  me  clear  from  the  Old  Pasture  over  here  to 
the  Old  Briar-patch  to  bring  you  good  news  and  you 
sit  there  and  say  you’re  sorry!  I  thought  you  would 
be  tickled  half  to  death.  The  minute  I  saw  that 
Reddy  Fox  was  too  badly  hurt  to  do  any  running  for 
a  while  I  said  to  myself,  ‘Here  is  great  news  for  Peter 
Rabbit.’  And  instead  of  being  glad  you  sit  there 
looking  as  mournful  as  if  it  were  your  best  friend 
instead  of  one  of  your  greatest  enemies,  and  say  you 
are  sorry.  Bah!  That  foolish  head  of  yours  is  too 
much  for  me.  There  isn’t  any  sense  in  it  at  all. 
Sorry!  Well,  there  are  others  who  won’t  be  sorry. 
I  think  I  see  Danny  Meadow  Mouse,  Bob  White, 
Johnny  Chuck  or  Mrs.  Grouse  shedding  tears  over 
Reddy  Fox!  They’ll  know  how  to  appreciate  good 
news  when  they  hear  it,  and  I  must  hurry  along  to 
tell  them.  Sorry!  Why  don’t  you  go  give  yourself 


Illustrated  by  ] 


OMETHING  queer  had  come 
over  Peter  Rabbit!  Yes,  sir, 
something  queer  had  come  over 
Peter  Rabbit.  It  was  a  feeling 
different  from  any  feeling  he  could 
remember.  He  knew  he  ought  to 
feel  joyful  and  happy;  ought  to 
want  to  kick  up  his  long  hind  legs 
and  skip  and  dance.  At  least,  he 
thought  he  knew  that  he  ought  to. 
He  knew  Sammy  Jay,  who  was 
watching  him  sharply  from  a  little 
■e  on  the  very  edge  of  the  dear  Old  Briar-patch, 
”>ected  him  to  feel  that  way.  But  he  didn’t  feel 
'1 1  way  at  all. 

‘It’s  too  bad,”  said  Peter,  more  to  himself  than  to 
?  nmy  Jay.  “I’m  sorry!” 

>ammy  Jay  leaned  so  far  down  that  he  nearly 
c:  his  balance  and  had  to  half  spread  his  blue 
id  white  wings  to  keep  from  falling.  “What’s 
Itr”  he  demanded  sharply,  and  stared  at  Peter 
it  hard  with  his  beady  black  eyes  that  Peter  had 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  they  were  boring 
rnt  into  him.  “What  was  that  you  said?  I 
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Peter  Rabbit  Discovers 

up  for  Reddy’s  dinner?  It  would  be  just  about  as 
sensible.  Sorry — bah!” 

With  this,  Sammy  Jay  spread  his  blue  and  white 
wings  and  started  for  the  Old  Orchard  where  Johnny 
Chuck  had  his  home  in  the  far  corner.  He  was  sure 
Johnny  Chuck  wouldn’t  be  sorry  to  hear  the  news  ot 
what  had  happened  to  Reddy  fox. 

PETER  watched  him  go  and  there  was  a  funny  look 
on  Peter’s  face.  He  scratched  a  long  ear  with  a 
long  hind  foot.  Then  he  scratched  the  other  long  ear 
with  theotherlonghind  foot.  It  is  a  w  ay  he  has  when 
he  is  puzzled  or  thinking  very  hard.  P eter  was  puzzled 
now.  He  was  very  much  puzzled.  He  was  puzzled 
because  he  was  sorry  for  Reddy  Fox.  Yes,  sir,  that 
puzzled  Peter  quite  as  much  as  it  did  Sammy  Jay,  and 
he  didn’t  understand  it  any  more  than  Sammy  did. 

“Of  course  I  ought  to  be  glad,”  thought  Peter. 
“I  am  glad.  No,  I’m  not  either.  Oh  dear,  I  never 
had  such  mixed  up  feelings  in  my  life!  Ever  since  I 
wras  big  enough  to  first  follow  my  mother  s  tail, 
Reddy  Fox  has  tried  to  catch  me.  He  has  given  me 
more  frights  than  I  can  count.  Never  since  I  can 
remember  have  I  been  able  to  put  my  nose  outside 
the  dear  Old  Briar-patch  without  haying  to  watch 
out  every  minute  to  keep  from  furnishing  him  with  a 
Rabbit  dinner.  From  the  very  first  time  I  saw  his 
red  coat,  I  hated  him.  Anyway,  I  thought  I  did. 
Now,  for  a  while  at  least,  I  wTon’t 'have  to  worry  about 
him  at  all,  and  I  ought  to  be  glad.  Sammy  Jay  is 
right,  I  ought  to  be  glad.  I  am  glad  that  I  haven  t 
got  to  worry  and  be  everlastingly  watching  out  for 
Reddy,  but— but— Oh,  I  do  hope  he  isn’t  dreadfully 
hurt!”  Peter  left  the  dear  Old  Briar-patch  and 
hopped,  lipperty-lipperty-lip,  over  to  a  certain 
favorite  patch  of  sweet  clover  and  prepared  to  enjoy 
a  feast  in  peace  and  comfort.  It  was  a  beautiful 


A  Wonderful  Thing 

morning.  The  Merry  Little  Breezes  of  Old  Mothe 
West  Wind  wTere  dancing  over  the  Green  Meadow 
and  joyously  tickled  Peter’s  w'obbly  little  nose  witl 
the  sweet  odors  of  many  flowers.  Bubbling  Bob  th 
Bobolink  was  pouring  out  in  liquid  music  the  joy  ii 
his  heart,  as  he  hovered  in  mid  air  above  Peter’s  head 
Carol,  the  Meadow  Lark,  sat  on  a  distant  fence-post 
and  his  clear  sweet  whistle  w7as  good  to  hear. 

“All  the  Great  World  is  happy,”  thought  Petei 
as  he  reached  for  a  leaf  of  tender  swreet  clover.  Then 
as  contentedly  he  began  to  eat  it,  he  remembere 
Reddy  Fox,  his  enemy,  wounded  and  perhaps  help 
less  up  in  the  Old  Pasture.  Over  Peter  swept  tha 
queer  feeling  again.  He  didn’t  know  w'hat  it  wa 
But  you  know  and  I  know7.  It  was  pity!  Yes,  sii 
pity  had  crept  into  and  was  filling  Peter’s  hear 
With  joy  and  gladness  all  about  him,  Reddy  Fox  w. 
lying  somewdiere  up  in  the  Old  Pasture  wounded  an 
suffering.  Peter  tried  not  to  think  of  it,  but  he  ju: 
couldn’t  help  thinking  of  it. 

T  TF  stopped  eating.  Somehow  the  sweetness  ha 
gone  out  of  that  clover.  “Of  course,”  muttere 
Peter,  talking  to  himself,  for  there  was  no  one  el 
to  talk  to,  “Reddy  had  no  business  to  try  to  ste 
that  chicken.  He  ought  to  have  kept  away  from  th 
hen-house.  Then  he  wouldn’t  have  been  shot 
This  is  what  Sammy  Jay  had  told  Peter  had  ha 
pened.  “I  suppose  it  serves  him  right  and  that 
ought  to  be  glad  of  it,  just  as  Sammy  said,”  ! 
continued,  “but  somehow7  I  can’t  help  feeling  sor 
for  him.” 

“He  wouldn’t  feel  sorry  for  you  if  he  found  y 
hurt  and  helpless.  He’d  gobble  you  up  and 
tickled  to  death  to  get  a  dinner  so  easily,”  said  a  sm 
voice  inside  of  Peter. 

“I  don’t  care  if  he  w^ould,”  said  Peter.  “Anyw 


At  last,  Reddy  opened  his  eyes  and  in  them  was  such  a  look  of  pain 
that  Peter  knew  at  once  that  Sammy  Jay  had  told  the  truth 
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ie  wouldn’t  let  me  suffer.  He’d  put  an  end  to  my 
)ain.”  Peter  had  to  grin  at  such  a  queer  idea  of 
Percy.  “I  wonder  if  he  will  get  well.” 

At  the  mere  thought  that  perhaps  Reddy  might 
lot  get  well,  Peter  grew  very  sober.  “The  Green 
yleadows  wouldn’t  be  the  same  without  him,” 
nuttered  Peter.  “He  makes  me  a  lot  of  trouble, 
>ut  the  Green  Meadows  wouldn’t  be  the  same  without 
dm.  If  he  should  catch  me,  it  would  be  my  own 
ault.  I  don’t  suppose  he’s  got  a  single  friend  to 
all  on  him  and  try  to  do  something  for  him.  I — I — -” 
Peter  paused  to  scratch  a  long  ear  with  a  long  hind 
oot.  Then  he  scratched  the  other  long  ear  with  the 
ither  hind  foot.  Then  he  finished  what  he  had 
tarted  to  say.  “I  believe  I’ll  run  over  to  see  if  I 
an  do  something  for  Reddy,”  said  he,  and  hastily 
loked  this  way  and  that  way  to  make  sure  no  one 
ad-overheard  him.  You  see  he  knew  that  if  anyone 
ad,  they  would  think  he  was  crazy  for  sure. 

Peter  wasted  no  time.  Away  he  went,  lipperty- 
pperty-lip,  across  the  Green  Meadows  towards  the 
)ld  Pasture.  But  though  he  was  in  a  hurry,  he  didn’t 
prget  to  be  watchful.  Every  few  jumps  he  stopped 
o  sit  up  and  look  and  listen.  Once,  he  saw  Redtail 
he  Hawk  sailing  round  and  round  high  up  in  the 
lue,  blue  sky.  Instantly  Peter  squatted  flat  in  some 
all  grass  and  didn’t  move  so  much  as  one  of  his  long 
ars  until  Redtail  was  out  of  sight. 

When  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  Old  Pasture,  he 
dt  safer,  for  there  were  bushes  and  brambles  there 
i  plenty.  He  knew  where  Reddy’s  home  was,  and 
e  headed  straight  for  it.  As  he  drew  near,  he  took 
ie  greatest  care  not  to  make  a  sound.  Every  few 
:eps  he  stopped  to  look  and  listen.  You  see  he 
lought  that  Sammy  Jay  might  have  been  mistaken 
rid  Reddy  Fox  might  not  be  so  helpless  as  Sammy 
lad  thought. 

At  last  he  reached  a  place  where  he  could  peep 
ut  from  under  a  bush  and  see  the  entrance  to  Reddy’s 
ome.  Reddy  was  there.  He  was  stretched  out  in 
ont  of  his  doorway.  He  didn’t  move.  His  eyes  were 
osed.  Peter  wondered  if  he  could  be  dead.  Peter 
ept  perfectly  still  for  a  long  time.  At  last,  Reddy 
pened  his  eyes  and  in  them  was  such  a  look  of  pain 
lat  Peter  knew  at  once  that  Sammy  Jay  had  told 
ie  truth.  Peter  thumped  the  ground  ever  so  lightly, 
istantly  Reddy  turned  his  head  and  saw  Peter, 
e  tried  to  grin,  but  it  was  a  feeble,  sorry  kind  of 
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“Hello,  Peter,”  said  he.  “I  suppose  you  have  heard 
hat  happened  to  me  and  have  come  over  to  tell 
e  you  are  glad  of  it,  and  to  make  fun  of  me  now 
at  I  am  helpless.” 

Peter  hopped  out  from  under  the  bush.  “Yes,  I 
ive  heard,  and  I’ve  come  over  to  tell  you  how 
rry  I  am,  and  to  see  if  I  can  do  something  for  you,” 
plied  Peter,  and  hopped  a  step  nearer. 

Reddy’s  black  ears  twitched.  “What’s  that?”  said 
1.  “Why  don’t  you  tell  the  truth,  Peter?  Why 


don’t  you  say  that  you  are  tickled  almost  to  death 
to  see  me  like  this?” 

“But  I’m  not!”  cried  Peter.  “Truly  I’m  not.  I’m 
ever  and  ever  so  sorry.  And  I’d  like  ever  so  much  to 
do  something  for  you,  Reddy.” 

Reddy  looked  very  hard  at  Peter,  blinked,  and 
looked  again.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  Peter  was 
telling  the  truth.  But  when  he  saw  the  look  in  Peter’s 
big,  soft  eyes,  he  knew  that  Peter  meant  just  what 
he  had  said.  Something  very  like  softness  crept 
into  Reddy’s  own  eyes.  “Peter,”  said  he,  “I  believe 
you  really  mean  it.  You  are  the  only  one  who  has 
come  near  me  to-day,  who  hasn’t  seemed  glad  to 
see  me  in  trouble.”  Reddy  moved  one  hind  leg  a 
little  and  such  a  look  of  pain  crossed  his  face  that 
something  very  like  tears  of  sympathy  filled  Peter’s 
eyes. 

“Does  it  hurt  dreadfully?”  he  asked. 

Reddy  nodded.  “It  certainly  does,”  said  he.  “I’m 
pretty  badly  hurt.  I’ll  get  over  it,  I  guess,  but  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  I  can  do  much  running  about. 
You  won’t  have  to  watch  out  for  me  for  some  time, 
Peter.”  Reddy  grinned,  but  it  was  a  very  pathetic 
sort  of  grin. 

Peter  didn’t  grin  back.  “I  would  much  rather 
have  to  watch  out  for  you  than  to  see  you  suffering 
like  this,  Reddy,”  said  he  very  earnestly.  “How 
will  you  get  enough  to  eat?” 

“I  don’t  feel  much  like  eating  now,”  replied  Reddy. 
“I  guess  Mrs.  Reddy  will  keep  me  supplied. 

At  the  mention  of  Mrs.  Reddy,  Peter  turned  his 
head  this  way  and  that  way  and  looked  uneasy.  He 
had  forgotten  all  about  Mrs.  Reddy.  Reddy  saw  that 
look  and  understood  it.  “She’s  likely  to  be  back 
any  time  now,”  said  he.  “I  advise  you  to  run  along 
back  to  the  Old  Briar-patch,  Peter.  There’s  nothing 
more  that  you  can  do  for  me.” 

“But  I  haven’t  done  anything,”  cried  Peter. 

“Yes,  indeed,  you  have,”  retorted  Reddy  quickly. 
“You’ve  brought  me  sympathy,  which  is  all  you  can 
do.  I  feel  better  for  it  already.  You  have  no  idea 
howT  much  it  helps.  I  shall  tell  Mrs.  Reddy  to  keep 
away  from  the  Old  Briar-patch.  Now  skip  along, 
Peter,  and  watch  out  that  you  don’t  get  into  trouble 
yourself.” 

So  Peter  once  more  told  Reddy  how  sorry  he  was, 
and  then  bidding  him  goodbye,  started  for  the  dear 
Old  Briar-patch,  lipperty-lipperty-lip.  Somehow  he 
felt  better  than  he  had  felt  since  he  had  first  heard 
the  news  about  Reddy.  The  joyousness  and  gladness 
all  about  him  once  more  filled  him,  and  with  it  was  a 
new  kind  of  happiness,  a  happiness  he  had  never  found 
before.  It  was  the  happiness  of  having  tried  to  do 
something  for  someone  in  trouble.  He  knew  now  what 
had  caused  that  queer  feeling  when  Sammy  Jay  had 
first  told  him  of  the  trouble  of  Reddy  Fox.  He  had 
found  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  thing,  though  of 
course  he  didn’t  know  it.  Peter  had  found  the  spirit 
of  pity  and  sympathy! 


OLD  MR.  TOAD  OPENS  PETER  RABBIT’S  EYES 

Is  the  name  of  the  next  Peter  Rabbit  story  in  the  special  series  written 
for  us  by  Thornton  Burgess.  It  will  appear  in  the  July  Number.  Here¬ 
after,  Peter’s  adventures  will  appear  in  these  pages  every  month. 
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GLIMPSES  OF  THE  NEW 


By  Lewis  W.  Hine 


'Ll  ERE  is  the  second  instai- 
ment  of  Mr.  Hine’s  picture- 
serial  of  Red  Cross  work  in 
America.  Mr.  Hine  has  gone 
over  much  of  New  York  State  in 


At  the  right,  is  a  view  of 
the  Red  Cross  Dispensary  at 
Johnstown,  New  York,  in  the 
Atlantic  Division.  The  doc¬ 
tor  in  the  picture  is  one  of 
the  local  physicians  who 
volunteers  a  part  of  his  time 
and  conducts  a  general  clinic 
not  only  for  babies  but  for 
any  of  the  children  of  the 
town  who  are  under  school 
age.  It  is  called  a  “Well 
Baby  Clinic.”  And  so  effec¬ 
tive  is  it  and  so  swift  in  its 
action  that  it  often  avoids  the 
necessity  of  a  sick  baby  clinic 
with  its  much  more  serious 
and  frightening  cases. 


At  the  left,  a  Re 
Cross  nurse  is  show 
ing  a  mother  just  ho  . 
a  husband  can  buii 
a  “Kiddy  Coop.”  Ir 
genuity  and  a  coupl 
of  dollars  can  procur 
for  a  home  a  piec 
of  apparatus  whict 
if  bought  at  a  stor 
would  be  far  too  e: 
pensive  for  most  far 
ilies.  Ideas  are  part 
Red  Crossequipmen 


Here  is  a  Red  Cross 
nurse  in  the  Ramapo 
Mountains  of  New  York 
State.  News  that  a  child 
has  arrived  in  a  distant 
farm  house  has  come  to 
her  and  she  is  starting 
off  on  her  snow  shoes 
to  visit  the  mother.  It 
doesn’t  take  much  im¬ 
agination  to  picture  how 
welcome  she  will  be. 
The  nurse,  in  the  upper 
right-hand  picture,  is 
giving  help  and  inform¬ 
ation  on  the  care  of 
children  to  the  young 
mother,  isolated  in  the 
snow-bound  country, 
and  badly  in  need  of 
advice.  Only  people  in 
similar  circumstances 
can  appreciate  what 
such  a  service  means. 


HOME 


IED  CROSS  AT 


The  two  upper  pictures 
on  this  page  show  the 
cheerful  and  the  more 
serious  side  of  life  in  a 
“Preventorium  School” 
in  Schenectady,  New 
York.  The  main  credit 
for  this  wonderful  service 
belongs  to  the  Schenec¬ 
tady  County  Tubercu¬ 
losis  Committee,  but 
the  Junior  Red  Cross 
has  contributed  liberally 
from  its  funds  for  the 
school;  for  it  cares  for 
children  who  are  not 
well  enough  to  go  to 
school  and  not  ill  enough 
to  go  to  a  sanitarium. 
Tuberculosis  is  a  disease 
which  only  needs  to 
be  caught  in  time  in 
order  to  effect  a  cure. 


Here  is  the  Red  Cross  nurse 
in  the  High  School  at  Amster¬ 
dam,  New  York.  A  group  of 
the  school  girls  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  a  regular  course  in  the 
elements  of  Home  Nursing. 
Some  of  them  are  much  more 
expert  in  the  handling  of  the 
dummy  baby  than  others,  and 
the  simple  explanation  is  that 
they  have  little  brothers  or 
sisters  at  home.  Home  nurs¬ 
ing  is  a  thing  which  every 
woman  in  the  country  should 
understand,  in  these  days  of 
epidemics,  coupled  with  the 
shortage  of  nurses.  These  high 
school  girls  will  be  prepared. 


he  past  few  weeks,  seizing  the 
ilient  points  of  modern  Red 
ross  Service.  He  gives  them  to 
;  here  with  the  reality  and 
eviction  of  a  moving  picture. 


t  the  right,  is  an 
sject  lesson  in 

f-eventive  care, 
he  local  Red  Cross 
irse  has  gone  to 
e  village  school  and 
giving  individual 
tention  to  the 
:>se  and  throat  of 
■  ich  child.  Most 
■  seases  can  be 
>  red  if  they  can 
us  be  caught  in 
eir  earliest  stages. 
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VILLAGE 


By  Irving  Bacheller 


T 

PRODIGAL 


Author  of  “A  Man  for  the  Ages,"  “ The  Light 
in  the  Clearing."  ** Keeping  up  with  Lizzie,"  etc. 


Chapter  Four 

In  Which  Mr.  Israel  Sneed 
and  Other  Working  Men  Receive 
a  Lesson  in  True  Democracy 

NEXT  morning,  Mr.  Blenkinsop 
went  to  cut  wood  for  the 
Widow  Moran.  The  good 
woman  was  amazed  by  his 
highly  respectable  appearance. 

“God  help  us!  Ye  look  like  a  law¬ 
yer,”  she  said. 

“I’m  a  new  man!  Cut  out  the  black¬ 
smith  shop  an’  the  booze  an’  the  bum¬ 
mers.” 

“May  the  good  God  love  an’  help 
ye!  I  heard  about  it.” 

“Ye  did?” 


Phyllis  had  been  “beating  the 
bush”  with  her  mother  at 
teas  and  dances  and  dinners 


“Sure  I  did.  It’s  all  over  the  town. 
Good  news  has  a  lively  foot,  man.  The 
Shepherd  clapped  his  hands  when  I 
told  him.  Ye  got  to  go  straight,  my 
laddie  buck.  All  eyes  are  on  ye  now. 
Come  up  an’  see  the  boy.  It’s  his 
birthday!” 

Mr.  Blenkinsop  was  deeply  moved  by 
the  greeting  of  the  little  Shepherd,  who 
kissed  his  cheek  and  said  that  he  had 
often  prayed  for  him 

“If  you  ever  get  lonely,  come  and  sit 
with  me  and  we’ll  have  a  talk  and  a 
game  of  dominoes,”  said  the  boy. 

Mr.  Blenkinsop  got  strength  out  of 
the  wonderful  spirit  of  Bob  Moran  and 
as  he  swung  his  axe  that  day,  he  was 
happier  than  he  had  been  in  many 
years.  Men  and  women  who  passed 
in  the  street  said,  “How  do  you  do.  Mr. 
Blenkinsop?  I’m  glad  to  see  you.” 

Even  the  dog  Christmas  watched  his 
master  with  a  look  of  pride  and  ap¬ 
proval.  Now  and  then,  he  barked  glee- 
full}''  and  scampered  up  and  down  the 
sidewalk 

The  Shepherd  was  fourteen  years  old. 
On  his  birthday,  from  morning  until 
night,  people  came  to  his  room  bringing 
little  gifts  to  remind  him  of  their  affec¬ 
tion.  No  one  in  the  village  of  Bingville 
was  so  much  beloved.  Judge  Crooker 
came  in  the  evening  with  ice  cream  and 
a  frosted  cake.  While  he  was  there,  a 


committee  of  citizens  came  to  confe: 
with  him  regarding  conditions  in  Bing 
ville. 

“There’s  more  money  than  ever  i; 
the  place,  but  there  never  was  so  mud 
misery,”  said  the  chairman  of  the  com 
mittee. 

“We  have  learned  that  money  is  no 
the  thing  that  makes  happiness.”  Judg 
Crooker  began.  “With  every  one  bus 
at  high  wages,  and  the  banks  over 
flowing  with  deposits,  we  felt  salt 
We  ceased  to  produce  the  necessarii 
of  life  in  a  sufficient  quantity.  We  foi 
got  that  the  all  important  things  ar 
food,  fuel,  clothes  and  comfortabl 
housing — not  money.  Some  of  us  wer 
money  mad.  With  a  feeling  of  opulenc 
we  refused  to  work  at  all,  save  when  v. 
felt  like  it.  We  bought  diamond  rim 
and  sat  by  the  fire  looking  at  then 
The  roofs  began  to  leak  and  our  pluml 
ing  went  wrong.  People  going  to  bi 
meat  found  the  shops  closed.  Roo 
that  might  have  been  saved  by  time 
repairs  will  have  to  be  largely  replace 
Plumbing  systems  have  been  ruined  1 
neglect.  With  all  its  money,  the  tov 
was  never  so  poverty  stricken,  tl 
people  never  so  wretched.” 

Mr.  Sneed,  who  was  a  member  of  t 
committee,  slyly  turned  the  ring  on  1 
linger  so  that  the  diamond  was  co 
cealed.  He  cleared  his  throat  and  i 
marked,  “We  mechanics  had  more  th 
we  could  do  on  work  already  co 
tracted.” 

“Yes,  you  worked  eight  hours  a  d 
and  refused  to  work  any  longer,  it 
were  legally  within  your  rights,  b 
your  position  was  ungrateful  and  ev 
heartless  and  immoral.  Suppose  thi 
were  a  baby  coming  at  your  house  a 
you  should  call  for  the  doctor  and 
should  say.  “I’m  sorry,  but  I  have  do 
my  eight  hours  work  to-day  and  I  ca 
help  you.’  Then  suppose  you  sho 
offer  him  a  double  fee  and  he  sho 
say,  ‘No  thanks,  I’m  tired.  I've  ; 
forty  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank  a 
I  don’t  have  to  work  when  I  do 
want  to.’  Or  suppose  I  were  tryinp 
case  for  you  and.  when  my  eight  ho 
work  had  expired,  I  should  walk  out 
the  court  and  leave  your. case  to  tC 
care  of  itself.  What  do  you  supp 
would  become  of  it?  Yet  that  is  exac 
what  you  did  to  my  pipes.  You 
them  to  take  care  of  themselves,  i  - 
men,  who  use  your  hands,  make  a  gr  - 
mistake  in  thinking  that  you  are  e 
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orkers  of  the  country  and  that  the 
st  of  us  are  your  natural  enemies. 

[  America,  we  are  all  workers!  The 
le  man  is  a  mere  parasite  and  not  at 
■art  an  American.  Generally,  I  work 
teen  hours  a  day.  This  little  lad 
s  been  knitting  night  and  day  for 
e  soldiers  without  hope  of  reward 
d  has  spent  his  savings  for  yarn. 
:ere  isn’t  a  doctor  in  Bingville  who 
ji’t  working  eighteen  hours  a  day. 
met  a  minister  this  afternoon  who 
j  sn’t  had  ten  hours  of  sleep  in  a  week 
he’s  been  so  busy  with  the  sick,  and 
;e  dying  and  the  dead.  He  is  a 
irse,  a  friend,  a  comforter  to  any  one 
10  needs  him.  No  charge  for  over- 
ne.  My  God!  Are  we  all  going 
:mey  mad?  Are  you  any  better  than 
is,  or  I  am,  or  than  these  doctors  are 
no  have  been  killing  themselves  with 
i  erwork?  Do  you  dare  to  tell  me 
•at  prosperity  is  any  excuse  for  idle- 
iss  in  this  land  of  ours,  if  one’s  help 
ineeded?” 

'JDGE  CROOKER’S  voice  had  been 
_  calm,  his  manner  dignified.  But  the 
],t  sentences  had  been  spoken  with  a 
( iet  sternness  and  with  his  long,  bony 
:  dinger  pointing  straight  at  Mr. 
-  eed.  The  other  members  of  the  corn- 
tee  clapped  their  hands  in  hearty 

Jproval.  Mr.  Sneed  smiled  and 
shed  his  trousers 

‘I  guess  you’re  right,”  he  said. 
We’re  all  off  our  balance  a  little,  but 
\iat  is  to  be  done  now?” 

“We  must  quit  our  plumbing  and 
crpentering  and  lawyering  and  bank- 
i  ;  and  some  of  us  must  quit  merchan- 
ing  and  sitting  in  the  chimney  cor- 
and  grab  our  saws  and  axes  and 
f  out  into  the  woods  and  make 
sne  fuel  and  get  it  hauled  into  town,” 
id  Judge  Crooker.  “I’ll  be  one  of 
;  party  to  go  to-morrow  with  my 
2e.  I  haven’t  forgotten  how  to  chop.” 
The  committee 
tpught  this  a  good 
tgestion.  They  all 
rpe  and  started  on  a 
nrch  for  volunteers, 
t|:ept  Mr.  Sneed.  He 
ried  saying  to  the 
Jdge  that  he  wished 
t  consult  him  on  a 
pivate  matter.  It 
vs,  indeed,  just  then 
matter  which  could 
:  have  been  more 
pplic  although,  so  far, 
t  •  news  of  it  had 
t  veiled  in  whispers. 

»e  Judge  had  learned 
!r’  facts  since  his  re¬ 
turn 

I  hope  your  plumb- 
g  hasn’t  gone 
ong,”  he  remarked 
Vfh  a  smile. 

No,  it’s  worse  than 
’at,”  said  Mr.  Sneed 
rjfully. 

They  bade  the 
1)  le  Shepherd  good 
kht  and  went  down- 
sairs  where  the 
'■'low  was  still  at 
flrk  with  her  wash- 


constable  had  secured  a  confession  and 
recovered  a  part  of  the  booty.  Enough 
had  been  found  to  warrant  a  charge  of 
grand  larceny  and  Elisha  Potts,  whose 
store  had  been  entered,  was  clamoring 
for  the  arrest  of  the  boys. 

“It  reminds  me  of  that  picture  of  the 
Robbers’  Cave  that  was  on  the  bill¬ 
board  of  our  school  of  crime  a  few  weeks 
ago,”  said  the  Judge.  “I’m  tired 
enough  to  lie  down,  but  I’ll  go  and  see 
Elisha  Potts.  If  he’s  abed,  he’ll  have 
to  get  up,  that’s  all.  There’s  no  telling 
what  Potts  has  done  or  may  do.  Your 
plumbing  is  in  bad  shape,  Mr.  Sneed. 
The  public  sewer  is  backing  into  your 
cellar  and  in  a  case  of  that  kind  the  less 
delay  the  better.” 

HE  WENT  into  the  hall  and  put  on 
his  coat  and  gloves  and  took  his 
cane  out  of  the  rack.  He  was  sixty- 
five  years  of  age  that  winter.  It  was 
a  bitter  night  when  even  younger  men 
found  it  a  trial  to  leave  the  comfort  of 
the  fireside.  Sneed  followed  in  silence. 
Indeed,  his  tongue  was  shame-bound. 
For  a  moment,  he  knew  not  what  to 
say. 

“I — I’m  much  o-obliged  to  you,”  he 
stammered  as  they  went  out  into  the 
cold  wind.  “I — I  don’t  care  what  it 
costs,  either.” 

The  Judge  stopped  and  turned  toward 
him. 

“Look  here,”  he  said.  “Money 
does  not  enter  into  this  proceeding 
or  any  motive  but  the  will  to  help  a 
neighbor.” 

They  walked  in  silence  to  the  corner. 
There  Sneed  pressed  the  Judge’s  hand 
and  tried  to  say  something,  but  his 
voice  failed  him. 

“Have  the  boys  at  my  office  at  ten 
o’clock  to-morrow  morning.  I  want 
to  talk  to  them,”  said  the  kindly  old 
their  booty  in  a  cave  in  a  piece  of  woods  Judge  as  he  strode  away  in  the  dark- 
on  the  river  bank  near  the  village.  A  ness. 


ing,  although  it  was  nine  o’clock. 

“Faithful  woman!”  the  Judge  ex¬ 
claimed  as  they  went  out  on  the  street. 
“What  would  the  world  do  without 
people  like  that?  No  extra  charge  for 
over-time,  either.” 

Then,  as  they  walked  along,  he  cun¬ 
ningly  paved  the  way  for  what  he  knew 
was  coming. 

“Did  you  notice  the  face  of  that 
boy?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  it’s  a  wonderful  face,”  said 
Israel  Sneed. 

“It’s  a  God’s  blessing  to  see  a  face 
like  that,”  the  Judge  went  on.  “Only 
the  pure  in  heart  can  have  it.  The  old 
spirit  of  youth  looks  out  of  his  eyes — 
the  spirit  of  my  own  youth.  When  I 
was  fourteen,  I  think  that  my  heart 
was  as  pure  as  his.  So  were  the  hearts 
of  most  of  the  boys  I  knew.” 

“It  isn’t  so  now,”  said  Mr.  Sneed. 

“I  fear  it  isn’t,”  the  Judge  answered. 
“There’s  a  new  look  in  the  faces  of 
the  young.  Every  variety  of  evil  is 
spread  before  them  on  the  stage  of  our 
little  theatre.  They  see  it  while  their 
characters  are  in  the  making,  while 
their  minds  are  like  white  wax.  Every¬ 
thing  that  touches  them  leaves  a  mark 
or  a  smirch.  It  addresses  them  in 
the  one  language  they  all  understand 
and  for  which  no  dictionary  is 
needed — pictures.  The  flower  of  youth 
fades  fast  enough,  God  knows,  with¬ 
out  the  withering  knowledge  of  evil. 
They  say  it’s  good  for  the  boys  and 
girls  to  know  all  about  life.  We 
shall  see!” 

MR.  SNEED  sat  down  with  Judge 
Crooker  in  the  handsome  library 
of  the  latter  and  opened  his  heart.  His 
son  Richard,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  and  three 
other  lads  of  the  village,  had  been  com¬ 
mitting  small  burglaries  and  storing 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS 

One  of  the  most  loved  inhabitants  of  Bingville  was  Bob,  the  little 
crippled  son  of  the  Widow  Moran,  called  by  Judge  Crooker,  “The 
Little  Shepherd  of  the  Birds.”  He  spent  his  days  in  one  room, 
watching  the  birds  in  the  big  garden  next  door.  His  idol  was  J . 
Patterson  Bing,  the  foremost  citizen  of  the  town;  and  it  was  the 
happiest  moment  of  his  life  when  Mrs.  Bing  promised  to  bring  Mr. 
Bing  to  see  him.  But  the  great  man  did  not  come.  He  sent  in  his 
place  a  twenty-dollar  gold  piece.  All  Bingville,  nevertheless, 
believed  in  J .  Patterson  Bing  and  everything  he  did.  When  he  paid 
the  increased  war  prices  for  servants  and  carpenters  and  plumbers, 
Bingville  did  likewise.  When  he  and  Mrs.  Bing  returned  from 
New  York  and  instituted  house  parties  in  place  of  Sunday  church, 
Bingville  followed.  When  Phyllis  Bing  came  back  from  school  and 
introduced  the  new  dances,  and  the  new  evening  gowns,  Pauline 
Baker  and  the  other  Bingville  girls  imitated  her,  at  first  blushingly, 
then  brazenly.  In  fact,  the  old  simple  spirit  of  Bingville  was 
passing.  In  its  place  reigned  a  new  god,  a  god  with  a  little  ”g.” 
Through  its  influence,  Phyllis  lunched  with  Gordon  King  and 
hovered  on  the  brink  of  an  elopement;  and  Pauline  Baker  ran  away 
with  a  drummer  to  New  York,  where  she  vanished,  leaving  no  trace 
behind. 

All  this  while,  a  coin  lay  in  the  little  Shepherd’s  bureau  drawer, 
cold  and  friendless.  The  Shepherd  was  cold,  too.  Fuel  and  food 
were  scarce  that  winter  in  Bingville;  and  illness  and  suffering  were 
plenty.  But  while  the  Bings  luxuriated  in  their  apartment  in  New 
York,  Father  0  Neil  and  the  Reverend  Otis  Singleton,  enemies  of 
Bingville's  new  little  god,  ministered  to  the  sick.  And,  through 
the  kindly  understanding  of  Mr.  Singleton,  Hiram  Blenkinsop, 
the  village  drunkard,  started  on  the  road  to  recover  his  lost  self. 


Chapter  Five 


In  Which  J.  Patterson 
Bing  Buys  a  Necklace 
of  Pearls 

Meanwhile,  the 

Bings  had  been 
having  a  busy  winter 
in  New  York.  J.  Pat¬ 
terson  Bing  had  been 
elected  to  the  board  of 
a  large  bank  in  Wall 
Street.  His  fortune 
had  more  than  doubled 
in  the  last  two  years 
and  he  was  now  a 
considerable  factor  in 
finance. 

Mrs.  Bing  had  been 
studying  current 
events  and  French  and 
the  English  Accent  and 
other  social  graces 
every  morning,  with 
the  best  tutors,  as  she 
reclined  comfortably 
in  her  bedchamber 
while  Phyllis  went  to 
the  various  shops. 
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Mrs.  Crookcr  had  once 
said  “Mamie  Bing  had 
a  passion  for  self  im¬ 


provement.  It  was 
mainly  if  not  quite 
true. 

Phyllis  had  been 
“beating  the  bush” 
with  her  mother  at 
teas  and  dinners  and 
dances  and  theatres 
and  country  house  par¬ 
ties  in  and  about  the 
city.  The  speedometer 
on  the  limousine  had 
doubled  its  mileage 
since  they  came  to 
town.  They  were,  it 
would  seem,  a  tireless 
pair  of  hunters.  Phyl¬ 
lis’s  portrait  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Sunday 
papers.  It  showed  a  face 
and  form  of  unusual 
beauty.  The  supple 
grace  and  classic  out¬ 
lines  of  the  latter  were 
touchingly  displayed  at 
the  dances  in  many  a 
handsome  ballroom. 

At  last,  they  had  found 
a  promising  and  most 
eligible  candidate  in 
Roger  Delan e — a 
handsome,  stalwart 
youth,  a  year  out  of 
college.  His  father 
was  a  well  known  and 
highh'  successful  mer¬ 
chant  of  an  old  family 
which,  for  generations, 
had  “belonged” — that 
is  to  say,  it  had  been  a 
part  of  the  aristocracy 
of  Fifth  Avenue. 

There  could  be  no 
doubt  of  this  great 
good  luck  of  theirs — - 
better,  indeed,  than 
Mrs.  Bing  had  dared  to  hope  for — the 
young  man  having  seriously  confided 
his  intentions  to  J.  Patterson.  But 
there  was  one  shadow  on  the  glowing 
prospect;  Phyllis  had  suddenly  taken 
a  bad  turn.  She  moped,  as  her  mother 
put  it.  She  was  listless  and  unhappy. 
She  had  lost  her  interest  in  the  chase, 
so  to  speak.  She  had  little  heart  for 
teas  and  dances  and  dinner  parties. 
One  day,  her  mother  returned  from  a 
luncheon  and  found  her  weeping.  Mrs. 
Bing  went  at  once  to  the  telephone  and 
called  for  the  stomach  specialist.  He 
came  and  made  a  brief  examination  and 
said  that  it  was  all  due  to  rich  food  and 
late  hours.  He  left  some  medicine, 
advised  a  day  or  two  of  rest  in  bed, 
charged  a  hundred  dollars  and  went 
away.  They  tried  the  remedies,  but 
Phyllis  showed  no  improvement.  The 
young  man  sent  American  Beauty  roses 
and  a  graceful  note  of  regret  to  her 
room. 

“You  ought  to  be  very  happy,”  said 
her  mother.  “He  is  a  dear.” 

“I  know  it,”  Phyllis  answered. 
“He’s  just  the  most  adorable  creature 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life.” 

“For  goodness  sake!  What  is  the 
matter  of  you?  Why  don’t  you  brace 


up?”  Mrs.  Bing  asked  with  a  note  of 
impatience  in  her  tone. 

Phyllis,  who  had  been  lying  on  the 
couch,  rose  to  a  sitting  posture  and 
flung  one  of  the  cushions  at  her  mother, 
and  rather  swiftly. 

“How  can  I  brace  up?”  she  asked  with 
indignation  in  her  eyes.  "Don’t  you 
dare  to  scold  me.” 

There  was  a  breath  of  silence  in  which 
the  two  looked  into  each  other’s  eyes. 
Many  thoughts  came  flashing  into  the 
mind  of  Mrs.  Bing.  Why  had  the  girl 
spoken  the  word  “you”  so  bitterly? 
Little  echoes  of  old  history  began  to  fill 
the  silence.  She  arose  and  picked  up 
the  cushion  and  threw  it  on  the 
sofa. 

WHAT  a  temper!”  she  exclaimed. 
“Young  lady,  you  don’t  seem 
to  know  that  these  days  are  very  pre¬ 
cious  for  you.  They  will  not  come 
again.” 

Then,  in  the  old  fashion  of  women 
who  have  suddenly  come  out  of  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  affectionate  anger,  they  fell  to 
weeping  in  each  other’s  arms.  The 
storm  was  over  when  they  heard  the 
feet  of  J.  Patterson  Bing  in  the  hall. 
Phyllis  fled  into  the  bathroom. 


“Hello!”  said  Mr.  Bing  as  he  entei 
the  door.  “I’ve  found  out  what’s  l 
matter  with  Phyllis.  It’s  nerves, 
met  the  great  specialist,  John  Hamil 
Gibbs,  at  luncheon  to-day.  I  descril 
the  symptoms.  He  says  it’s  undou ; 
edly  nerves.  He  has  any  number 
cases  just  like  this  one — rest,  fresh 
and  a  careful  diet  are  all  that’s  need 
He  says  that  if  he  can  have  her  for 
weeks,  he’ll  guarantee  a  cure.  I 
agreed  to  have  you  take  her  to 
sanitarium  in  the  Catskills  to-morr 
He  has  saddle  horses,  sleeping  1  - 
conies,  toboggan  slides,  snow-shoe 
skating  parties  and  all  that.” 

“I  think  it  will  be  great,”  si 
Phyllis,  who  suddenly  emerged  i ; 1 
her  hiding  place  and  embraced 
father.  “I’d  love  it!  I’m  sick  of 
old  town.  I’m  sure  it’s  just  wha  1 
need.”  I 

“I  couldn't  go  to-morrow,”  said  ? 
Bing.  “I  simply  must  go  to  Y 
Delane’s  luncheon.” 

"Then  I'll  ask  Harriet  to  go  up 
her,”  said  J.  Patterson. 

Harriet,  who  lived  in  a  flat  on  - 
upper  west  side,  was  Mr.  Bing’s  sis  r 
Phyllis  went  to  bed  dinnerless  v.n 
a  headache.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bing 
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Mr.  Bing  had  found  a  situation  in  the  plant  which  was  new  to  him.  To  the 
committee  from  the  men  who  called  at  his  office  with  a  demand  for  more 
pay  and  less  work,  Mr.  Bing  said  “No,”  with  a  bang  of  his  fist  on  the  table 


t  for  a  long  time  over  their  coffee 
all  cigarettes. 

'It’s  something  too  dreadful  that 
lyllis  should  be  getting  sick  just  at 
t 1  wrong  time,”  said  the  madame. 
^e  has  always  been  well.  I  can’t 
tperstand  it.” 

‘She’s  had  a  rather  strenuous  time 
h  e,”  said  J.  Patterson. 

But  she  seemed  to  enjoy  it  until— 
l|  il  the  right  man  came  along.  The 
v  7  man  I  hoped  would  like  her ! 
ien,  suddenly,  she  throw's  up  her 
hids  and  keels  over.  It’s  too  devilish 
h  words.” 

Mr.  Bing  laughed  at  his  wife’s 

e'speration. 

To  me,  it’s  no  laughing  matter,” 
sd  she  wdth  a  serious  face. 

Perhaps  she  doesn’t  like  the  boy,” 
JPatterson  remarked. 

Mrs.  Bing  leaned  toward  him  and 
"ispered,  “She  adores  him!’’  She  held 
h  attitude  and  looked  searchingly 
her  husband’s  face. 

‘Well,  you  can’t  say  I  did  it,”  he  an¬ 


swered.  The  modern  girl  is  a  rather  deli¬ 
cate  piece  of  machinery.  I  think  she’ll  be 
all  right  in  a  week  or  twro.  Come,  it’s  time 
we  went  to  the  theatre  if  we’re  going. 

Nothing  more  was  said  of  the  matter. 
Next  morning  immediately  after  break¬ 
fast.  “Aunt  Harriet”  set  out  with 
Phyllis  in  the  big  limousine  for  Doctor 
Gibbs’  sanitarium. 

PHYLLIS  found  the  remedy  she 
needed  in  the  ceaseless  round  of  out¬ 
door  frolic.  Her  spirit  washed  in  the 
glowing  air  found  refreshment  in  the 
sleep  that  follows  weariness  and  good 
digestion.  Her  health  improved  so 
visibly  that  her  stay  was  far  prolonged. 
It  was  the  first  week  of  May  when  Mrs. 
Bing  drove  up  to  get  her.  The  girl 
was  in  perfect  condition,  it  would  seem. 
No  rustic  maid,  in  all  the  mountain 
valleys,  had  lighter  feet  or  clearer  eyes 
or  a  more  honest,  ruddy  tan  in  her  face 
due  to  the  touch  of  the  clean  wind. 
She  had  growm  as  lithe  and  strong  as  a 
young  panther. 


They  wTere  going 
back  to  Bingville  next 
day.  Martha  and  Su¬ 
san  had  been  getting 
the  house  ready.  Mrs. 
Bing  had  been  prepar¬ 
ing  what  she  fondly 
hoped  would  be  “a 
lovely  surprise”  for 
Phyllis.  Roger  Delane 
was  coming  up  for  a 
quiet  week  with  the 
Bings — a  week  of  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  young 
people  with  saddle 
horses  and  a  new  steam 
launch  and  a  Peter¬ 
borough  canoe  and  all 
pleasant  accessories. 
Then,  on  the  twen¬ 
tieth,  which  was  the 
birthday  of  Phyllis, 
there  was  to  be  a  din-- 
ner  and  a  house  party 
and  possibly  an  an¬ 
nouncement  and  a 
pretty  w a g'g i n g  of 
tongues.  Indeed,  J. 
Patterson  had  al¬ 
ready  bought  the  wed¬ 
ding  gift,  a  necklace  of 
pearls,  and  paid  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars 
for  it  and  put  it  away 
in  his  safe.  The  neck¬ 
lace  had  pleased  him. 
He  had  seen  many 
jewels  but  nothing  so 
satisfying — nothing 
that  so  well  expressed 
his  affection  for  his 
daughter.  He  might 
never  see  its  like  again. 
So  he  bought  it  against 
the  happy  day  which 
he  hoped  was  near. 
He  had  shown  it  to  his 
wife  and  charged  her 
to  make  no  mention 
of  it  until  “the  time 
was  ripe,”  in  his  way 
of  speaking. 

Mrs.  Bing  had  prom¬ 
ised  on  her  word  and 
honor  to  respect  the  confidence  of  her 
husband,  with  all  righteous  intention, 
but  on  the  very  day  of  their  arrival  in 
Bingville,  Sophronia  (Mrs.  Pendleton) 
Ames  called.  Sophronia  was  the  oldest 
and  dearest  friend  that  Mamie  Bing 
had  in  the  village.  The  latter  enjoyed 
her  life  in  New  York,  but  she  felt  always 
a  thrill  at  coming  back  to  her  big  garden 
and  the  green  trees  and  the  ample 
spaces  of  Bingville,  and  to  the  ready, 
sympathetic  confidence  of  Sophronia 
Ames.  She  told  Sophronia  of  moving 
scenes  in  the  gorgeous  spectacle  of 
metropolitan  life,  of  the  wonderful 
young  man  and  the  untimely  affliction 
of  Phyllis,  now  happily  past.  Then, 
in  a  whisper,  while  Sophronia  held  up 
her  right  hand  as  a  pledge  of  secrecy, 
she  told  of  the  necklace  of  which  the 
lucky  girl  had  no  knowledge.  Now, 
Mrs.  Ames  was  one  of  the  best  of 
women.  People  were  wont  to  speak 
of  her,  and  rightly,  as  “the  salt  of  the 
earth.”  She  would  do  anything  possible 
for  a  friend.  But  Mamie  Bing  had 
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He  could  distinctly  hear  the  voice  of  the  woman  crying 
now,  and  he  groped  his  way  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  sound  came  and  soon  discovered  her. 
She  was  kneeling  on  a  grave  with  a  child  in  her  arms 
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Irving  Bacheller 


ked  too  much.  Moreover,  always 
had  been  understood  between  them 
at  these  half  playful  oaths  were  not 
be  taken  too  seriously.  Of  course, 
he  fish  had  to  be  fed,”  as  Judge 
-ooker  had  once  put  it.  By  “the 
h,”  he  meant  that  curious  under-life 
the  village — the  voracious,  silent, 
erciless,  cold-blooded  thing  which  fed 
i  the  sins  and  follies  of  men  and 
rmen  and  which  rarely  came  to  the 
rface  to  bother  anyone. 

“The  fish  are  very  wise,”  Judge 
-ooker  used  to  say.  “They  know  the 
uth  about  everyone  and  it’s  well  that 
ey  do.  After  all,  they  perform  an 
lportant  office.  There’s  many  a  man 
d  woman  who  think  they’ve  been 
oling  the  fish  but  they’ve  only  fooled 
emselves.” 

And,  within  a  day  or  two,  the  secrets 

■  the  Bing  family  were  swimming  up 
.  d  down  the  stream  of  the  under-life 

i  Bingville. 

R.  BING  had  found  a  situation  in 
the  plant  which  was  new  to  him. 
ie  men  were  discontented.  Their 
ages  were  “sky  high.”  to  quote  a 
■rase  of  one  of  the  foremen.  Still, 
ey  were  not  satisfied.  Reports  of  the 
bulous  earnings  of  the  mill  had  spread 
aong  them.  They  had  begun  to 
ink  that  they  were  not  getting  a  fair 

■  vision  of  the  proceeds  of  their  labor. 

a  meeting  of  the  help,  a  radical 
:eaker  had  declared  that  one  of  the 
ng  women  wore  a  noose  of  pearls  on 
r  neck  worth  half  a  million  dollars, 
le  men  wanted  more  pay  and  less 
>rk.  A  committee  of  their  leaders 
d  called  at  Mr.  Bing’s  office  with  a 

■  mand  soon  after  his  arrival.  Mr. 
ng  had  said  “no”  with  a  bang  of  his 
t  on  the  table.  A  worker’s  meeting 
is  to  be  held  a  week  later  to  act  upon 
e  report  of  the  committee. 

Meanwhile,  another  cause  of  worry 
d  come  or  rather  returned  to  him. 
;ain,  Phyllis  had  begun  to  show  symp- 
ms  of  the  old  trouble.  Mrs.  Bing, 
riving  at  dusk  from  a  market  trip  to 
izelmead  with  Sophronia  Ames,  had 
und  Phyllis  lying  asleep  among  the 
shions  on  the  great  couch  in  the 
:ter's  bedroom.  She  entered  the 
om  softly  and  leaned  over  the  girl 
d  looked  into  her  face,  now  turned 
ward  the  open  window  and  lighted 
■  the  fading  glow  in  the  western  sky 
d  relaxed  by  sleep.  It  was  a  sad 
:e!  There  were  lines  and  shadows 
it  which  the  anxious  mother  had  not 
.n  before  and — had  she  been  crying? 
ry  softly,  the  woman  sat  down  at  the 
"l’s  side.  Darkness  fell.  Black,  men- 
ing  shadows  filled  the  corners  of  the 
am.  The  spirit  of  the  girl  betrayed 

trouble  in  a  sorrowful  groan  as  she 
pt.  Roger  Delane  was  coming  next 
|y.  There  was  every  reason  why 
tyllis  should  be  happy.  Silently, 
rs.  Bing  left  the  room.  She  met 
artha  in  the  hall. 

I  shall  want  no  dinner  and  Mr.  Bing 
dining  in  Hazelmead.”  she  whispered. 
*Iiss  Phyllis  is  asleep.  Don't  disturb 

r.” 

Then  she  sat  down  in  the  darkness  of 
r  own  bedroom  alone. 


Chapter  Six 

In  Which  Hiram  Blenkinsop  Has 
a  Number  of  Adventures 

THE  Shepherd  of  the  Birds  had 
caught  the  plague  of  influenza  in 
March  and  nearly  lost  his  life  with  it. 
Judge  Crooker  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Singleton  and  their  daughter  and 
Father  O’Neil  and  Mrs.  Ames  and 
Hiram  Blenkinsop  had  taken  turns  in 
the  nursing  of  the  boy.  He  had  come 
out  of  it  with  impaired  vitality. 

The  Rubber  Tree  used  to  speak  to 
him  in  those  days  of  his  depression  and 
say,  “It  will  be  summer  soon.” 

“Oh  dear!  But  the  days  pass  so 
slowly,”  Bob  would  answer  ivith  a  sigh. 

Then  the  Round  Nickel  Clock  would 
say  cheerfully,  “I  hurry  them  along  as 
fast  as  ever  I  can.” 

“Seems  as  if  old  Time  was  losing  the 
use  of  his  legs,”  said  the  Shepherd. 
“I  wouldn’t  wonder  if  some  one  had 
run  over  hint  with  an  automobile.” 

“Everybody  is  trying  to  kill  Time 
these  days,”  ticked  the  clock  with  a 
merry  chuckle. 

Bob  looked  at  the  clock  and  laughed. 
“You’ve  got  some  sense,”  he  declared. 
“Nonsense!”  the  clock  answered. 
“You  can  talk  pretty  well,”  said  the 
boy. 

“I  can  run  too.  If  I  couldn’t,  nobody 
would  look  at  me.” 

“I  wish  you’d  ask  Time  to  bring 
Pauline  back.  We  must  all  pray  for  her 
to-night,”  said  the  Shepherd. 

“Not  I,”  said  the  Little  Pine  Bureau. 
“Do  you  see  that  long  scratch  on  my 
side?  She  did  it  with  a  hat  pin  when  I 
belonged  to  her  mother,  and  she  used 
to  keep  her  dolls  in  my  lower  drawer.’-’ 
“You’d  better  lie  down  and  cover 
yourself  up  or  you'll  never  live  to  see 
her  or  the  summer  either,”  the  clock 
warned  the  Shepherd. 

THEN  he  would  lie  down  quickly  and 
draw  the  clothes  over  his  shoulders 
and  sing  of  the  Good  King  Wenceslas 
and  The  First  Noel  which  Miss  Betsy 
Singleton  had  taught  him  at  Christmas 
time. 

All  this  is  important  only  as  showing 
how  a  poor  lad,  of  a  lively  imagination, 
was  wont  to  spend  his  lonely  hours.  He 
needed  company  and  knew  how  to  find 
it. 

Christmas  Day,  Judge  Crooker  had 
presented  him  with  a  beautiful  copy  of 
Raphael’s  Madonna  and  Child. 

“It’s  the  greatest  theme  and  the 
greatest  picture  this  poor  world  of  ours 
can  boast  of,”  said  the  Judge.  “I  want 
you  to  study  the  look  in  that  mother’s 
face,  not  that  it  is  unusual.  I  have 
seen  the  like  of  it  a  hundred  times. 
Almost  every  young  mother  with  a 
child  in  her  arms  has  that  look  or  ought 
to  have  it — the  most  beautiful  and 
mysterious  thing  in  the  world.  The 
light  of  that  old  star  which  led  the 
wise  men  is  in  it,  I  sometimes  think. 
Study  it  and  you  may  hear  voices  in 
the  sky  as  did  the  shepherds  of  old.” 

So  the  boy  acquired  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  those  divine  faces  that  looked 


down  at  him  from  the  wall  near  his  bed 
and  had  something  to  say  to  him  every 
day. 

Also,  another  friend — a  very  humble 
one — had  begun  to  share  his  confidence. 
He  was  the  little  yellow  dog,  Christmas. 
He  had  come  with  his  master,  one  eve¬ 
ning  in  March,  to  spend  anight  with  the 
sick  Shepherd.  Christmas  had  lain 
on  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  felt  the  loving 
caress  of  the  boy.  He  never  forgot  it. 
The  heart  of  the  world,  that  loves  above 
all  things  the  touch  of  a  kindly  hand, 
was  in  this  little  creature.  Often,  when 
Hiram  was  walking  out  in  the  bitter 
winds,  Christmas  would  edge  away  when 
his  master’s  back  was  turned.  In  a 
jiffy,  he  was  out  of  sight  and  making 
with  all  haste  for  the  door  of  the 
Widow  Moran.  There,  he  never  failed 
to  receive  some  token  of  the  generous 
woman’s  understanding  of  the  great 
need  of  dogs — a  bone  or  a  doughnut 
or  a  slice  of  bread  soaked  in  meat 
gravy — and  a  warm  welcome  from  the 
boy  above  stairs.  The  boy  always 
had  time  to  pet  him  and  play  with  him. 
He  was  never  fooling  the  days  away 
with  an  axe  and  a  saw  in  the  cold  wind. 
Christmas  admired  his  master’s  ability 
to  pick  up  logs  of  wood  and  heave  them 
about  and  to  make  a  great  noise  with 
an  axe  but,  in  cold  weather,  all  that  was 
a  bore  to  him.  When  he  had  been 
missing.  Hiram  Blenkinsop  found  him, 
always,  at  the  day’s  end  lying  comfort¬ 
ably  on  Bob  Moran’s  bed. 

May  had  returned  with  its  warm 
sunlight.  The  robins  had  come  back. 
The  blue  martins  had  taken  possession 
of  the  bird  house.  The  grass  had 
turned  green  on  the  garden  borders  and 
was  now  sprinkled  with  the  golden  glow 
of  dandelions.  The  leaves  were  com¬ 
ing  but  Pat  Crowley  was  no  longer  at 
work  in  the  garden.  He  had  fallen 
before  the  pestilence.  Old  Bill  Ruther¬ 
ford  was  working  there.  The  Shepherd 
was  at  the  open  window  every  day, 
talking  with  him  and  watching  and 
feeding  the  birds. 

NOW,  with  the  spring,  a  new  feeling 
had  come  to  Mr.  Hiram  Blenkinsop. 
He  had  been  sober  for  months.  His 
old  self  had  come  back  and  had  im¬ 
parted  his  youthful  strength  to  the  man 
Hiram.  He  had  money  in  the  bank. 
He  was  decently  dressed.  People  had 
begun  to  respect  him.  Every  day, 
Hiram  was  being  nudged  and  worried 
by  a  new  thought.  It  persisted  in 
telling  him  that  respectability  was  like 
the  Fourth  of  July — a  very  dull  thing 
unless  it  was  celebrated.  He  had  been 
greatly  pleased  with  his  own  growing 
respectability.  He  felt  as  if  he  wanted 
to  take  a  look  at  it,  from  a  distance,  as 
it  were.  That  money  in  the  bank  was 
also  nudging  and  calling  him.  It 
seemed  to  be  lonely  and  longing  for 
companionship. 

“Come,  Hiram  Blenkinsop,”  it  used 
to  say.  “Let’s  go  off  together  and 
get  a  silk  hat  and  a  gold  headed  cane 
an’  make  ’em  set  up  an’  take  notice. 
Suppose  you  should  die  sudden  an’ 
leave  me  without  an  owner?” 

The  warmth  and  joy  of  the  spring¬ 
time  had  turned  his  ( Cont .  on  Page  66) 
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HELP  YOURSELF 
TO  HEALTH 


HE  was  deploring  the  high  cost 
of  meat,  because  it  was  the 
mainstay  of  his  diet.  It  was 
not  merely  a  matter  of  grati¬ 
fication  of  the  taste,  he  explained.  It 
was  a  question  of  health;  for,  having 
been  much  afflicted  with  “dyspepsia” 
and  having  tried  many  diets,  meat  he 
had  found  agreed  with  him  best. 
Whenever  he  listened  to  what  some 
supposed  authority  had  to  say  about 
the  inadvisability  of  eating  too  freely 
of  meat,  on  account  of  the  special 
burden  its  by-products  put  upon  the 
liver  and  kidneys,  and  he  tried,  as  a 
consequence,  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
it  in  his  diet  and  to  fill  in  with  rice,  and 
potatoes,  and  oatmeal  and  vegetables 
and  all  those  supposedly  healthful 
things  of  every  variety;  immediately, 
he  was  afflicted  with  acidity. 

Apparently  such  foods  did  not  digest 
properly,  but  “fermented”  in  his 
stomach.  When  he  returned  to  his 
rich  meat  diet,  his  troubles  vanished. 
Wasn’t  it  obvious,  then,  that  much 
meat  was  the  thing  for  him? 

This  man  was  in  something  like  the 
position  of  one  who  has  the  alcohol 
habit  and  the  more  he  drinks  of  the 
injurious  liquid  the  more  of  it  he  craves. 
The  eating  of  too  high  a  proportion  of 
meat  in  the  diet  is  liable  to  cause  the 
stomach  to  secrete  an  over-amount  of 
acid,  which,  in  turn,  will  require  an 
over-amount  of  meat  for  its  utilization. 

Stomachs,  like  people,  are  victims 
of  habit.  When  you  “feel  hungry”  it  is 
because  the  stomach,  according  to  its 
habit,  has  secreted  a  certain  amount  of 
acid  which  is  later  to 
be  used  in  the  diges¬ 
tion  of  the  protein 
element  in  your  meal 
— an  element  in  which 
meat  is  very  rich.  If 
you  have  accustomed 
yourself  to  a  diet  low 
in  meat  or  protein, 
and  composed  largely 
of  cereals,  fruits  and 
fresh  vegetables,  you 
have  probably  trained 
your  stomach  to  se¬ 
crete  a  small  or  nor¬ 
mal  amount  of  this 
digestive  acid.  If  on 
the  contrary  you  have 
accustomed  yourself 
to  a  high  meat  diet, 
you  have  probably 
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trained  your  stomach  to  the  habitus 
secretion  of  a  large  amount  of  acid  fo 
the  taking  care  of  it.  In  the  latte 
event,  suppose  you  suddenly  change  t 
a  low  meat  or  low  protein  diet.  Th 
stomach  cannot  adjust  its  habits  all  a 
once,  and  will  keep  on  for  a  whil 
secreting  its  large  amount.  What,  ther 
is  to  become  of  the  acid  unused? 

The  unused  acid  will,  of  course,  caus 
digestive  disturbance;  “acid  stomach 
will  afflict  you.  and  you  will  probabi 
wrongly  ascribe  your  difficulty  to  tfc 
“fermentation”  of  the  starches  of  a  lo 
protein  diet! 

Foods  do  not  ferment  in  the  ordinar 
stomach.  This  was  one  of  the  surprisin 
discoveries  that  came  out  of  a  lor 
series  of  examinations  of  the  stomac 
contents  of  dyspeptics  supposed  to  > 
troubled  with  this  form  of  indigestio 
The  investigators  were  unable  to  fir 
one  case  of  actual  food  fermentatio 
What  they  did  find  was  an  over-supp 
of  the  powerful  hydrochloric  acid  whit 
the  stomach  itself  had  secreted  ar 
from  which  gas  is  in  some  cases  liberate 
Excessive  use  of  condiments — sal 
pepper,  mustard,  tea  and  coffee— t 
have  important  contributory  parts 
play.  Smoking  must  also  be  me 
tioned  as  contributing  to  excess  of  ac 
in  the  stomach. 

Like  other  bad  habits,  those  of  tl 
stomach  can  be  reformed.  We  shou 
not  try,  however,  to  change  them  in 
twinkling.  That  is  what  the  mea 
eater,  who  was  deploring  the  high  co 
cd  meat,  was  attempting  to  do.  In  h 
efforts  at  dieting,  he  was  suddenly  fee 
ing  to  a  stomac 
which  had  become 
big  acid-secreter,  ne 
material  that  r 
quired  little  act 
The  resulting  unus< 
supply  of  acid  in  h 
stomach  he  connect 
up  with  the  wroi 
cause.  What  1 
should  have  done  w 
to  reduce  his  me 
very  gradually,  ai 
thus  slowly  train  1 
stomach  not  to  su 
ply  so  much  aci 
One  way  to  restra 
the  secretion  is 
take  a  little  olive  < 
on  lettuce  at  the  I: 
ginning  of  a  me; 
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DID  YOU  EVER 
WONDER  WHY— 

'VT’OU  were  troubled 
with  acid  stomach 
most  at  the  very  time  you 
attempted  to  diet?  Or 
why  your  delicate  wife 
often  displayed  a  greater 
endurance  than  your 
own?  Or  why  that  pain 
vanished  when  you  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  doctor's 
office?  Others  have  had 
these  experiences,  and 
the  explanations  here 
given  of  their  prob¬ 
lems  may  answer  yours. 


Oil  or  fat  in  any  form 
has  a  restraining  effect 
on  the  secretion  of  acid; 
it  “takes  away  the  ap¬ 
petite”  or,  in  other 
words,  it  restricts  the 
flow  of  that  digestive 
acid  from  which  the 
sensation  of  hunger  is 
derived. 

When  a  man  finds 
that  his  own  dietetic  ex¬ 
periences  seem  to  es¬ 
tablish  rules  of  health 
that  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  laid 
down  by  authoritative 
health  investigators,  he 
may  be  pretty  sure  that 
he  is  wrong  in  his  diag¬ 
nosis.  Things  are  seldom  as  simple  as 
they  seem,  and  those  explanations  of 
icause  and  effect  which  appear  the  most 
obvious  may  be  the  farthest  from  the 
truth. 

THE  WEAK  WIFE 


“T  TOW  is  it,”  a  man  inquired  of  a 
noted  hygienist,  “that  my  wife, 
who  is  muscularly  weak  and  delicate, 
has  a  greater  physical  endurance  than  I 
have,  although  I  am  much  larger,  eat 
twice  as  much,  and  have  two  or  three 
itimes  her  physical  strength?” 

“One  day  I  tried  to  hang  some  cur¬ 
tains,”  he  continued,  “and,  in  the 
process,  a  great  deal  of  holding  up  of 
the  arms  was  necessitated.  In  a  short 
time,  my  arms  became  very  fatigued. 
When  I  started  to  rest,  my  wife  under¬ 
took  the  job  and,  to  my  amazement,  she 
stuck  to  it  much  longer  than  I  did,  and 
was  apparently  not  so  greatly  fatigued!” 

This  husband  observed  for  himself  a 
ohenomenon  which  has  already  been 
given  special  consideration  by  scientific 
men — that  endurance  is  a  quality  quite 
distinct  from  strength. 

Strength  is  measured  by  the  utmost 
force  a  muscle  can  exert  once;  endurance 
iby  the  number  of  times  it  can  repeat  an 
exertion  requiring  a  specified  fraction 
}f  available  strength  at  the  start.  Thus, 
if  each  one  of  two  men  is  barely  able  to 
ift  a  dumb-bell  weighing  ioo  pounds, 
heir  strengths  are  equal.  But  if  one 
if  them  can  raise  a  dumb-bell  weighing 
50  pounds,  20  times,  while  the  other  can 
"aise  it  40  times,  the  latter  may  be  said 
.0  have  double  the  endurance  of  the 
ormer.  Another  mode  of  expressing 
he  same  thought  is  that  endurance  is 
neasured  by  the  slowness  with  which 
strength  decreases  from  exertion.  The 
.trongest  people,  therefore,  are  not 
lecessarily  those  with  the  greatest 
indurance. 

When  a  person  is  free  from  all  specific 
lilments,  both  serious  and  minor,  he 
isually  calls  himself  “well.”  There  is, 
lowever,  a  vast  difference  between  such 
i  “well”  man  and  one  in  ideally  robust 
lealth.  The  difference  is  one  of  en¬ 
durance  or  susceptibility  to  fatigue. 
Many  “-well”  men  cannot  run  a  block 
or  a  street  car  or  climb  more  than  one 
light  of  stairs  without  feeling  com¬ 


pletely  tired  out,  while  another  “well” 
man  will  run  25  miles  or  climb  the 
Matterhorn  from  pure  love  of  sport. 
The  Swiss  guides,  throughout  the 
summer  season,  day  after  day,  spend 
their  entire  time  in  climbing.  A 
Chinese  coolie  will  run  for  hours  at  a 
stretch.  That  the  world  regards  such 
performances  as  “marvelous  feats  of 
endurance”  only  show's  how  mar¬ 
velously  out  of  training  is  the  world  as  a 
whole.  In  mental  work,  some  men  are 
unable  to  apply  themselves  more  than 
an  hour  at  a  time,  while  others,  like 
Humboldt  and  Mommsen,  can  work 
almost  continuously  through  fifteen 
hours  in  a  day. 

As  Mosso  and  others  have  proved, 
muscular  fatigue  is  a  chemical  effect, 
due  to  the  circulation  of  “fatigue 
poisons”  in  the  blood.  This  has  been 
strikingly  shown  by  experiments  on 
dogs.  When  blood  is  transfused  from 
an  exhausted  dog  to  a  “frisky”  one,  the 
latter  immediately  wilts  and  becomes 
fatigued  like  the  former,  although  he 
has  not  exerted  himself  in  the  least. 
These  poisons  generally  come  from 
exertion,  but  may  be  produced  also  by 
excessive  food,  or  from  bad  air,  or  from 
drugs,  or  from  infections.  A  heavy 
eater,  and  especially  a  heavy  meat 
eater,  is  liable  to  have  less  endurance 
than  a  light  meat  eater,  although  of 
equal  strength.  This  probably  ac¬ 
counts,  very  often,  for  the  surprising 
endurance  of  some  muscularly  weak 
women,  whose  habits  of  eating  are  very 
temperate. 

In  Brussels,  an  endurance  contest  was 
held  between  two  groups  of  people,  one 
group  made  up  of  men  and  women  who 
did  not  take  meat,  and  the  other  of 
men  and  women  accustomed  to  the 
usual  amount.  Little  difference  was 
found  in  the  strength  of  the  two  groups, 
but  in  endurance,  the  vegetarians  were 
found  to  be  markedly  superior;  that  is, 
they  could  perform  a  given  muscular 
exertion  more  times  without  fatigue. 
In  New  Haven,  a  similar  experiment  in 
endurance  was  conducted,  but  in  this 
case  not  with  actual  vegetarians  but 
with  people  who  ate  little  meat  as 
against  others  who  ate  more.  It  was 
found  that  the  small  meat  eaters 
greatly  out-distanced  the  heavy  meat 
feeders  in  the  matter  of  endurance;  for 
instance,  they  could  perform  an  exercise 
of  “deep  knee-bending”  some  1.000 


times,  and  in  one  case 
even  2,400  times,  as 
against  only  400  and  500 
times  by  the  opposite 
group. 

It  has  long  been 
known  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  poisons  from  food 
in  the  intestines  is  often 
due  to  the  putrefaction 
of  “protein,”  an  element 
in  which  meat  is  very 
rich.  It  is  readily  con¬ 
ceivable,  therefore,  that 
a  woman  who  is  ab¬ 
stemious  in  her  diet  may 
have  less  putrefactive 
poisons  to  cope  with, 
and  therefore  less  po¬ 
tential  fatigue  in  her 
system,  than  a  man  of  more  sensuous 
food  habits,  even  though  he  has  a  better 
developed  musculature. 

The  mental  makeup  cannot  be  en¬ 
tirely  ignored  in  any  consideration  of 
the  causes  of  fatigue.  Doctors  have 
often  observed  that  the  female  is  so 
constituted  that  although  she  is  more 
given  to  chronic  worry  and  fear  than  the 
male,  when  she  is  put  up  against  an 
emergency  situation,  she  may  exhibit 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  will  to 
endure.  In  a  series  of  medical  exami¬ 
nations  of  men  and  women,  it  was 
noticed  that  the  men  more  often  fainted 
from  fear  than  did  the  women,  although 
it  was  generally  the  latter  who  did  the 
greatest  amount  of  worrying  in  advance. 
They  had  something  wiry  in  their 
makeup  that  carried  them  through.  In 
any  endurance  contest,  this  factor  of 
mentality  must  be  reckoned  with.  All 
of  us  have  discovered  that  when  we  are 
doing  something  that  we  like  to  do,  we 
can  work  without  fatigue  many  more 
hours  than  when  our  hearts  are  battling 
against  necessity. 

Any  man  who  would  like  to  equal  in 
endurance  his  “weak”  wife  has  but  to 
keep  his  body  free  from  poisons  as 
does  she,  and  to  do  his  tasks  as  cheer¬ 
fully. 

THE  MAN  WITH  A  “PAIN” 


HIS  physical  troubles  dated  from  the 
day  he  got  bitten  with  the  germ  of 
ambition.  He  had  held  a  mediocre 
job,  and  had  apparently  enjoyed  good 
health,  up  to  that  time. 

A  keen  observer  might  have  detected, 
however,  that  there  had  always  been 
certain  peculiarities  in  his  mental  make¬ 
up.  He  had  exhibited  an  inclination  to 
attract  attention  from  his  fellow  men, 
and  an  apparent  desire  to  appear  in 
some  light  as  finer  than  they  were. 
Until  then,  there  had  never  been  any¬ 
thing  in  his  achievements  with  which  to 
feed  his  vanity.  The  best  he  had  been 
able  to  do  was  to'  extract  some  meager 
satisfaction  from  posing  as  a  man  of 
superior  wisdom  and  character;  by 
prating,  for  instance,  of  how  deeply 
he  hated  wrong-doing,  how  opposed  he 
was  to  sham  in  all  its  forms.  Now, 
most  healthy  men  possess  just  these 
virtues  without  in  the  least  being  con- 
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scious  of  them,  so  that 
already  this  man’s  con¬ 
sciousness  gave  evidence 
of  being  a  little  off 
the  normal  track.  Later, 
it  became  so  entirely 
"dislocated”  that  it 
brought  on  actual  physi¬ 
cal  pain.  The  story 
of  his  experience  was 
this: 

A  certain  writer  had 
published  a  splendid 
story,  of  which  many 
people  were  talking.  It 
happened  that  our  friend 
visited  a  house  to  which 
the  writer  came.  The 
flattery  and  attention 
bestowed  upon  the  author  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  the  young  man  with  the  medi¬ 
ocre  job  and  the  egotistic  tendencies, 
and  he  then  and  there  was  bitten  with 
the  idea  that  just  such  adoration 
and  flattery  would  suit  his  own  inner 
cravings,  and  that  therefore  he,  too, 
would  become  an  author  of  note. 

It  is  one  thing  to  become  an  author 
from  an  innate  appreciation  of  the 
romance  and  literary  qualities  of  life, 
but  quite  another  thing  to  attain  the 
same  position  from  a  love  of  attracting 
public  attention.  In  the  latter  case, 
you  may  or  may  not  have  a  real  talent 
for  the  job.  In  the  case  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  young  man,  he  exhibited  no 
particular  evidence  of  an  appreciation 
of  people  or  of  story-telling  ability, 
having,  on  the  contrary,  always  been 
entirely  self-centered.  And  when  he 
tackled  the  job  of  writing,  he  did  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  say  anything  that 
other  men  had  not  said  in  a  much 
better  way  before.  But  the  more  he 
wrote,  and  the  more  he  became  known 
among  his  friends  as  a  man  who  was,  or 
was  to  be,  a  writer,  the  greater  became 
his  vanity  over  the  idea,  and  the  more 
deeply  rooted  became  his  obsession  to 
wrest  from  the  world  its  awe  and  ad¬ 
miration.  That  did  not,  however,  make 
publishers  buy  his  stuff. 

BAFFLED,  distressed,  then  it  was 
that  his  physical  troubles  began. 
He  became  afflicted  with  one  form  of 
indigestion  after  another.  For  days,  he 
spent  his  entire  time  cramped  over  his 
desk,  scribbling,  re-scribbling,  sending 
out,  getting  back,  building  air  castles, 
having  them  crushed,  neglecting  his 
food,  improperly  bolting  what  he  did 
eat,  ignoring  his  exercise,  still  scribbling, 
still  vainly  desiring  and  with  a  greater 
and  greater  intensity.  His  physical 
condition  grew  more  and  more  de¬ 
plorable,  until  finally  he  became  af¬ 
flicted  with  a  constant  pain  in  his 
stomach  and  came  to  believe  that  he 
had  some  serious  disease. 

And  so,  although  it  was  a  cold  gusty 
day,  one  of  those  extraordinary  days  of 
early  spring  when  season  conflicts  with 
season,  when  summer  blossoms  and 
smiles  in  the  morning,  only  to  be 
knocked  out  by  the  wild  and  jealous 
fury  of  a  winter  cyclone  of  snow  and 
hail — it  was  in  the  middle  of  one  of 
these  sudden  violent  outbursts  that  our 
aspiring  author  was  caught  on  his  way 


fitted  to  his  talents  and 
capacities.  One  of  our 
most  authoritative  hy¬ 
gienists  counsels  us  thus: 
"The  decision  which  is 
perhaps  the  hardest  to 
make  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  important 
from  the  standpoint  of 
health  and  working- 
power,  is  the  decision 
not  to  care  too  much 
about  the  objects  we 
are  seeking  to  achieve. 
We  need  not  go  so 
far  as  to  subscribe  to 
the  Nirvana  philosophy; 
a  certain  intensity  of 
desire  is  normal.  But 

to  the  doctor’s  office.  No  cars  were  modern  life  tends  toward  a  morbid 
available  and  he  had  to  walk  the  long  frenzied  intensity.  Most  of  us  need, 
distance.  In  low  shoes,  unprotected  in  the  interest  of  mental  health  and 
by  a  rain-coat,  he  buffeted  his  way  with  sanity,  to  moderate  our  desires.  A 
all  his  might  and  main.  He  arrived,  helpful  precept,  when  one  is  failing 
soaked  to  the  skin,  his  feet  wet  but,  to  in  some  crucial  undertaking  from  his 
his  amazement,  glowing  with  well-being  very  over-anxiety  to  succeed,  is  to 
and  entirely  free  from  pain!  replace  the  ambition  to  succeed  by 

a  determination  to  pass  the  crisis 
TVTHEN  he  told  his  story  to  the  unruffled,  whether  one  succeeds  or  fails. 

W  doctor,  he  was  surprised  to  see  how  ‘He  that  ruleth  himself  is  greater  than 
unimpressed  was  the  medical  man  and  he  that  taketh  a  City.’  ” 
when,  in  turn,  he  was  told  that  it  was  And  when  a  man’s  attention  gets 
highly  improbable  he  had  any  real  back  on  the  right  track,  to  a  wholesome 
“stomach  trouble,”  he  was  all  the  more  and  unegotistic  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
astonished,  because  the  condition  was  a  business  or  professional  life,  many  of 
very  rare  one.  his  stomach  troubles  vanish.  And  the 

What  the  doctor  then  gave  him  was  a  same  applies  to  many  other  types  of 
dose  of  literary  romance  on  the  subject  human  trouble, 
of  nervous  dyspepsia.  He  called  it  a 


dislocation  of  consciousness.”  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  on  account  of  some  emo¬ 
tional  experience,  the  digestion  is 
interrupted;  attention  is  then  called  to 
the  digestion — already  an  abnormal 
condition — as  a  result  of  which  the 
movements  of  the  stomach  commence 
to  "hurt.”  Noting  this,  the  attention 


HAVE  YOU 
UNSUSPECTED 
TOOTH  TROUBLES? 


M 


AN  breathes,  eats  and  drinks 
micro  organisms!  But  sometimes 
becomes  more  strongly  riveted  on  the  micro  organisms  turn  the  table  and  do 
stomach  symptom,  and  a  vicious  cycle  a  little  eating  on  their  own  account, 
is  set  up,  resulting  in  more  stomach  One  of  their  favorite  feeding  places  is 
symptoms,  and  more  wrongly-directed  on  man’s  teeth,  gums  and  toothsockets. 
consciousness.  Stomachs  are  not  built  Before  the  bacteria  may  feed  upon 
to  be  conscious  of.  When  our  minds  the  teeth  and  cause  the  condition  of 
are  directed  to  them,  they  are  liable  to  decay  with  which  we  are  all  too  familiar, 
give  us  trouble,  until  we  redirect  our  the  way  must  be  paved  for  them  by  the 
attention  into  its  normal  channels— the  dissolution  of  the  hard  enamel.  This  is 
ordinary  affairs  of  life.  A  change  of  accomplished  by  acids  that  are  formed 
environment,  a  change  of  work  and,  at  by  the  fermentation  of  little  particles  of 
any  rate,  a  change  of  viewpoint,  is  food  left  on  the  teeth.  (At  once  the 
often  all  that  is  necessary  to  right  an  importance  of  keeping  the  teeth  clean  is 
apparently  serious  stomach  trouble,  apparent.)  After  the  enamel  has  thus 
But  already  the  young  man  of  ambition  been  damaged,  the  bacteria  that  are 
had  discovered  for  himself  that  just  constantly  hanging  around,  looking  for 
one  good  battle,  with  one  good  storm,  trouble,  attack  the  exposed  organic 
had  set  his  stomach  right!  material  of  the  tooth.  The  result  is  a 

cavity. 

AND  did  he  succeed  with  his  ambi-  But,  in  decay,  we  generally  know  of  it 
tion?  Well,  somehow,  with  a  good  early  in  its  process,  and  can  take  prompt 
wholesome  pumping  of  the  blood  measures  for  its  correction,  whereas 
through  his  system,  and  a  good  strong  some  of  our  very  dangerous  tooth  and 
feeling  of  physical  well  being,  something  gum  troubles,  due  to  bacteria,  are  pain- 
of  his  desire  for  just  that  one  particular  less  and  may  exist  for  years  without 
thing  in  life,  of  shining  as  an  author  becoming  known,  doing  incalculable 
before  his  fellow  men.  was  lost  in  in-  damage  to  the  teeth  and  often  seriously! 
tensity.  Apparently,  it  was  out  of  his  affecting  the  whole  general  health.  One 
over-neurotic  condition  that  the  feeling  of  these  troubles  is  pyorrhoea,  or  Riggs 
had  grown  so  abnormally7  strong,  disease.  The  first  symptoms  of  it  may 
With  a  healthier  condition,  there  be  bleeding  or  receding  gums,  oi 
appeared  to  be  other  desirable  things  loosening  teeth.  It  means  that  bacteria 
in  life,  and  maybe  something  better  have  gotten  ( Continued  on  Page  73) 
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N  making  a  better 
.  America  we  must 
ave  an  upward 
ending  stage.  In 
his  article  Clayton 
lamilton,  who  is 
ot  only  a  notable 
ritic  but  Hamp- 
en’s  intimate 
riend,  pictures  a 
horough  American 
f  high  character 
'hose  contribution 
d  the  theatre  and 
:s  purpose  has  al- 
'ays  a  touch  of  the 
leal  The  personal 
tory  of  Walter 
lampden  is  an 
xample  of  work 
nd  devotion  to  the 
igher  meaning  of  a 
rofession  that  is 
are  enough  in  any 
ield  of  activity. 


Walter  Hampden  as  he  appears  in  his  notable  impersonation  of  Hamlet.  He  played  the  part 
one  hundred  and  twenty  times  for  the  Shakespeare  Playhouse  during  its  initial  season 


AN  IDEALIST  OF  THE  STAGE 

The  Intimate  Story  of  a  Fine  Actor 


WALTER  HAMPDEN  is 
now  generally  recognized 
as  the  most  illustrious 
exponent  of  the  part  of  Ham- 
:t  who  has  appeared  upon  the  English- 
peaking  stage  since  the  death  of  Edwin 
tooth.  He  is  only  forty  years  of  age; 
nd  he  has  already  reached  what  most 
ctors  regard  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  his 
-rofession.  In  the  natural  course  of 
vents,  many  years  of  beneficent  ac- 
ivity  still  lie  before  him. 

Such  an  achievement  as  Hampden’s 
lamlet,  however,  does  not  reach  the 
ublic  without  years  of  preparation, 
dl  that  Walter  Hampden  has  ever 
one  or  ever  been  has  gone  into  the 


By  Clayton  Hamilton 


composition  of  this  great  performance. 
He  has  been  very  fortunate,  in  the  first 
place,  in  coming  of  a  fine  family  and 
securing  an  excellent  education.  He 
was  both  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman 
before  he  went  upon  the  stage;  and  his 
culture  has  given  him  an  unusual  back¬ 
ground  for  his  work. 

From  his  boyhood,  his  thoughts  have 
been  only  of  his  profession.  I  met  him 
years  ago  at  the  Polytechnic  Prepara¬ 
tory  School  of  Brooklyn.  A  project 
arose  to  give  a  school  performance  of 
“The  Merchant  of  Venice.”  in  which 


Hampden — aged  sixteen  or  seven¬ 
teen — was  cast  as  Shylock  because 
of  his  commanding  figure  and  im¬ 
pressive  voice.  To  the  surprise  of  the 
audience,  his  performance  was  re¬ 
markable.  He  decided  at  once  to  shape 
his  destiny  toward  the  attainment  of 
professional  success  upon  the  stage  and 
his  decision  was  never  altered. 

Then  and  afterward,  in  our  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute  days,  we  used  to  at¬ 
tend  the  theatre  together,  several  times 
a  week.  We  usually  sat  in  the  “peanut 
gallery.”  This  cost  us  twenty-five 
cents  for  every  performance;  and,  to 
save  the  necessary  money  out  of  our  al¬ 
lowances,  we  habitually  walked  to- 
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the  usual  age  of  going  to  college 
We  became  so  steeped  in  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  drama  that  it  was  but  natural 
that  we  should  follow  the  Elizabethan 
pattern  in  our  first  joint  effort  at 
dramatic  authorship.  We  decided  to 
write  a  tragedy  for  Sir  Henry  Irving, 
who  was  one  of  our  favorite  actor- 
We  chose,  as  our  hero,  Charles  the 
Ninth,  King  of  France;  and  our  action 
was  to  culminate  with  the  massacre  of 
Saint  Bartholomew.  We  read  every 
history  of  the  period  that  we  could  find, 
in  English  or  in  French,  and  collected 
many  thrilling  incidents.  These  we 
arranged  in  a  plot  that  seemed  to  u- 
worthy  of  old  Dumas.  Then  we 
pounded  out  a  couple  of  acts  in  meticu¬ 
lous  blank  verse,  filled  with  old  Eliza¬ 
bethan  words  to  make  it  sound  like 
Shakespeare.  Alas,  the  masterpiece, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  was  never  com¬ 
pleted;  and  Sir  Henry  Irving  went 
ultimately  to  his  grave  without  ever 
reading  this  poetical  effusion  of  two 
boys  in  Brooklyn. 


Hampden  as  Julius  Caesar  in  Shakespeare’s  tragedy. 
He  has  played  no  less  than  seventy  Shakespeare  roles 


gether,  every  day,  to  and  from  the 
distant  Institute,  and  went  without 
luncheon  for  several  days  at  a  stretch. 
Our  favorite  performer  was  the  great 
Modjeska.  We  attended  her  unfor¬ 
gettable  rendition  of  Lady  Macbeth 
not  less  than  fifteen  times;  and,  after 
the  first  few  visits,  we  went  home  and 
learned  the  entire  text  by  heart,  in 
order  to  be  better  prepared  to  study 
the  acting  of  this  incomparable  artist. 
We  sedulously  cultivated  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  “Fat”  Knowles,  the  ticket- 
taker  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  in 
order  to  seduce  this  functionary  to 
invite  us  Jo  attend  the  frequently  re¬ 
current  appearance  of  Modjeska/  We 
used  to  hang  around  the  lobby;  and, 
when  the  house  was  not  completely 
full,  “Fat”  Knowles,  impelled  by  a 
spirit  of  almost  parental  pity,  would 
pass  us  in.  On  one  occasion,  Walter 
Hampden  dressed  himself  up  in  a  tail 
coat  and  a  tall  hat,  and  went  to  call 
upon  Modjeska,  to  ask  her  for  a 
job.  The  great  actress  was  extremely 
gracious  to  him  but  the  interview 


did  not  result  in  an  engagement. 

W  hen  I  was  sixteen  years,  of  age,  my 
parents  transferred  their  residence  to 
Detroit,  where  they  remained  for  several 
years,  and  I — an  only  child — was  left 
alone  in  Brooklyn.  I  was  immediately 
adopted,  without  legal  formality,  into 
the  family  of  Walter’s  father — the  late 
John  Hampden  Dougherty;  and  this 
was  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  me.  Air.  Dougherty  was  a  scholar 
and  a  gentleman;  and  he  was  the  father 
of  a  very  remarkable  family.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  he  was  one  of  the  leading  lawyers 
of  his  time.  But.  to  me,  as  a  boy,  his 
professional  achievements  were  less  im¬ 
pressive  than  his  literary  attainments. 
He  was  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  He 
could  recite,  by  heart,  long  passages 
of  the  “Paradise  Lost”  of  Milton;  he 
was  deeply  read  in  the  literary  records 
of  our  English  language;  and  it  was 
owing  to  his  suggestions  that  Walter 
Hampden  and  I  read  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  aloud  in  the  middle  of  our 
teens,  and  nearly  every  Elizabethan 
play  extant  before  we  had  reached 


TN  1899,  when  Hampden  was  nineteen 
A  and  I  was  seventeen,  came  our  big 
adventure.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
journey  to  Europe.  With  a  third 
friend,  H.  G.  Leberthon,  we  discovered 
painting;  we  discovered  sculpture;  we 
discovered  architecture;  just  as  we  had 
previously  discovered  literature  under 
the  parental  tutelage  of  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Walter  Hampden  was  singularly 
beautiful  in  face,  in  body,  and  in  voice. 
There  was  a  radiance  about  him  that 
everyone  could  see.  So,  wherever  we 
went,  strangers  were  charmed  by  our 
beautiful  companion.  He  walked  the 
world  in  loveliness;  and  he  seemed  to 
assume,  serenely,  that  everybody  else 
was  as  lovely  as  himself. 

To  a  rooming-house  in  Bloomsbury, 
London,  the  three  of  us  went  first  to 
live  together  in  a  lofty  and  ill-appointed 
room  in  the  back  parts  of  the  house. 
W  e  tirelessly  toiled  all  day,  visiting 
historic  places,  studying  pictures  in  the 
National  Gallery,  and  dreaming  under 
Gothic  vaultings;  and,  after  we  had  sat 
in  the  pit  at  some  performance  in  the 
theatre  and  had  come  home  for  the 
night,  we  used  to  sit  up  in  our  separate 
beds  for  an  hour  or  two  while  Walter 
read  aloud,  by  guttering  candle-light, 
the  hovel-scene  in  “King  Lear,”  or  an 
act  of  “Hamlet,”  or  a  group  of  poems 
from  the  Golden  Treasury.  He  read 
magnificently,  with  a  justness  of  ear 
that  even  in  those  days,  was  impec¬ 
cable. 

"CROM  London,  we  proceeded  on 

bicycles  to  Paris.  Several  things 
happened  to  us  on  the  way — among 
them,  the  cathedral  of  Amiens!  In 
such  a  place,  we  separated  by  a  com¬ 
mon  instinct,  and  wandered  about 
alone  for  hours,  and,  when  we  met 
again,  said  nothing;  and  this  became' 
our  habit,  later,  in  the  Louvre.  Ar¬ 
rived  in  Paris,  we  enrolled  ourselves 
as  students  in  the  Ecole  Coloniale.  in 
order  to  justify  our  residence  in  the 
Quartier  Latin;  but  we  ran  away7  from 
lectures  every7  week-end,  to  push  our 
bicycles  to  such  cathedral  cities  as 
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theims,  or  Chartres,  or  Rouen.  We 
ved  in  the  Rue  d’Assas,  very  cheaply 
nd  very  happily;  and  we  sucked  in  the 
ivilization  that  is  France.  We  soon 
mnd  a  way  to  join  the  “claque”  of  the 
hfiatre  Frangais;  and,  thereafter,  we 
it  night  after  night  in  the  parterre, 
pplauding  at  appointed  moments  the 
^petitions  of  the  classic  repertory. 

In  1900,  when  we  had  earned  our 
accalaureate  degrees  in  Brooklyn, 
Walter  Hampden  and  I  parted  com- 
any  for  a  while.  Walter  had  been 
jmpted,  once  again,  to  travel  overseas, 
fe  wanted  to  be  an  actor;  and  he  felt 
hat  no  man  could  give  forth  upon  the 
.age  any  more  than  he  had  taken  in. 

0  he  wanted  to  take  in  more  of  the 
reasured  art  that  is  stored  in  Europe. 

''O,  in  1900,  he  returned  to  the 
)  Quartier  Latin  and  lived  there  for 
year  in  the  company  of  his  elder 
rother,  Paul  Dougherty,  who  was 
usy  with  his  painting.  There  Hamp- 
en  studied  acting  with  Sylvain,  of  the 
omedie  Frangaise;  he  studied  reading 
J-ith  Georges  Berr;  he  studied  singing 
ith  the  foremost  teacher  at  the  Opera; 
e  played  assiduously  on  the  ’cello; 
nd  he  studied  fencing  with  the  leading 
xperts  in  that  exercise, — all  accom- 
lishments  that  might  be  useful  in  his 
iture  profession.  His  proficiency  in 
rench  was  already  peculiar.  His  ear 
as  so  exact  that  he  could  speak  the 
mguage  with  almost  the  precision  of  a 
renchman.  In  fact,  Sylvain  seriously 
rged  him  to  become  a  French  actor 
nd  to  join  the  Comedie  Frangaise. 
remember,  too,  when  we  were  travel- 
ig  in  Holland,  he  could  always  de¬ 
rive  the  natives  by  his  easy  rendering 
f  Dutch  phrases  learned  by  rote  from 
conversation-book.  Neither  of  us 
new  a  word  of  Dutch;  but  he  had 
aught  the  sound  of  the  language  by 
eeping  his  ears  open.  On  one  oc- 
asion,  he  asked  a  question  of  a  casual 
asserby;  it  was,  of  course,  a  question 
ulled  from  a  phrase-book.  His  inter- 
>cutor,  never  suspecting  for  a  moment 
hat  Walter  was  not  a  Dutchman,  re¬ 
lied  at  length,  in  a  language  that  we 
auld  not  understand,  until  we  ulti¬ 
mately  interrupted  him  with  a  halting 
Thank  you.” 

When  Walter  Hampden  finally  felt 
repared  to  seek  employment  on  the 
age,  he  was  persuaded  by  a  great 
iend  of  his  father’s — Sir  Sidney  Lee — 
j  join  the  celebrated  company  con- 
ucted  in  the  English  provinces  by  Mr. 

.  R.  Benson — now  Sir  Frank  Benson, 
s  an  apprentice  in  the  Benson  com- 
any,  Walter  played  not  less  than 
:venty  parts  in  Shakespeare,  at  a 
dary  of  one  or  two  guineas  a  week, 
he  illustrious  records  of  many  old 
ensonians  indicate  pretty  clearly  that 
le  Benson  company  is  the  best  of  all 
aining  schools  for  actors  on  the  En- 
lish-speaking  stage.  In  the  tragedy  of 
Hamlet,”  Walter  played  with  Benson, 
t  one  time  or  another,  more  than  half 
dozen  of  the  minor  and  contributory 
arts,  and  became  thoroughly  familiar 
ith  the  “business”  of  the  play. 

After  several  years  of  this  apprentice- 
lip,  Walter  Hampden  was  invited  to 


In  the  great  spectacle,  “The  Wayfarer,”  at  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  Hampden  played  the  title  role 


appear  in  London,  by  an  ex-Bensonian, 
Mr.  Otho  Stuart,  in  the  leading  part  of 
a  more  or  less  poetic  melodrama  in 
blank  verse  by  Mr.  James  Bernard 
Fagan,  entitled  “The  Prayer  of  the 
Sword.”  Walter  scored  a  hit  in  this 
piece,  and  was  favorably  noticed  by 
William  Archer.  When  “A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream”  was  offered  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  Walter  played  the  part  of  Oberon. 
The  late  H.  B.  Irving  was  then  engaged 
to  play  Hamlet,  and  Walter  was  cast  as 
Laertes;  but,  after  the  first  week,  Mr. 
Irving  fell  ill.  and  the  manager  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  alternative  of  closing 
the  house  or  offering  a  substitute  in  the 
stellar  role.  Mr.  Stuart  decided  to 
continue  the  run  with  Walter  Hampden 
in  the  part  of  Hamlet.  Walter  went 
on,  with  one  or  two  rehearsals,  and 
acquitted  himself  with  credit.  He  was 
then  only  twenty-five  years  old.  He 
wrote  me  that  the  performance  was  not 
good;  but  William  Archer  told  me  after¬ 
wards  that  it  was  the  most  promising 
performance  of  the  part  that  had  been 
shown  since  the  first  appearance  of 


Forbes-Robertson.  I  soon  received,  by 
word  of  mouth,  news  from  another 
friend  which  was  even  more  encourag¬ 
ing.  This  friend  was  Arthur  Goodrich. 
I  had  given  him  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  Walter  when  Arthur  told  me  of  his 
intention  of  going  to  London.  These 
two  men  struck  up  an  eager  friendship. 
When  Arthur  Goodrich  returned  to 
this  country  with  good  news  of  Walter 
Hampden’s  Hamlet,  I  introduced  him 
to  the  family;  and  Walter’s  sister,  Alice, 
is  now  the  wife  of  Mr.  Goodrich. 

After  Walter  Hampden  had  acted 
for  seven  years  in  England,  he  decided 
to  come  back  to  this  country.  I  met 
him  at  the  dock.  “I  have  in  my 
pocket,”  he  said,  “a  play  by  a  friend  of 
mine,  Charlie  Kennedy.-  It  is  a  great 
play.  I  have  come  home  to  act  it.” 
That  night,  Walter  read  to  me  “The 
Servant  in  the  House,”  and  asked  me 
what  I  thought  about  it.  “There  is 
only  one  manager  in  America,”  I  an¬ 
swered,  “who  might  be  persuaded  to 
produce  that  play.  He  is  a  fine  fellow, 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  poet;  but  he 


A  reproduction  of  Alice  Boughton’s  “Healing  the  Blind,”  one  of  a  series  portraying 
the  miracles  of  Christ  for  which  Hampden  posed  at  the  time  of  the  Emmanuel  Movement 


is  rather  moody  and  you  can  never  know 
what  he  will  like.”  “Who  is  he?” 
Walter  asked,  and  I  answered,  “Henry 
Miller.”  “Well,  let  us  sell  ‘The  Ser¬ 
vant  in  the  House’  to  Henry  Miller,” 
Walter  Hampden  said. 

The  next  day,  I  introduced  Walter 
Hampden  to  Mr.  Samuel  McLeary 
Weller,  who  was  at  that  time  the  busi¬ 
ness  manager  for  Mr.  Miller.  Walter 
read  “The  Servant  in  the  House”  to 
him.  He  tvas  greatly  impressed.  A 


meeting  was  arranged  between  Mr. 
Miller  and  the  “English”  actor  who 
had  just  arrived.  Walter  walked  into 
the  office,  said  “Good  afternoon”  in  his 
ordinary  voice,  and  Mr.  Miller  im¬ 
mediately  offered  him  a  year’s  contract 
as  an  actor,  at  a  flattering  salary. 
Walter  answered,  “I  have  not  come  to 
you  to  seek  employment  as  an  actor; 
I  have  come  to  you  to  place  a  play.” 
Mr.  Miller  offered  to  read  the  manu¬ 
script;  but  Walter  explained  that  he 


had  promised  the  author  not  to  let  the 
manuscript  pass  out  of  his  own  hands, 
but  only  to  read  it  himself.  Mr. 
Miller  stated  frankly  that  he  hated  to 
have  plays  read  to  him;  but  impressed 
by  the  face  or  voice  of  Walter  Hampden, 
he  invited  him  to  Stamford  for  the 
week-end. 

At  his  home  in  Stamford,  Mr.  Miller 
settled  himself  in  a  hammock  and  said  to 
Walter  Hampden,  “Go  ahead  and  read 
it.  I  shall  probably  fall  asleep,  I 
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ually  do.”  Walter,  with  his  gorgeous 
>ice,  read  the  first  act  of  “The  Servant 
the  House.”  “Go  ahead,”  said  Mr. 
filer.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  read- 
g  of  the  second  act,  Mr.  Miller  leaped 
it  of  the  hammock.  “Don’t  read  me 
ky  more,”  he  said,  “I’ll  take  the  play; 
id  we  can  enjoy  the  rest  of  it  after 
finer.  Mr.  Weller,  draw  up  a  contract : 
ive  Mr.  Hampden  what  he  wants.” 

It  was  thus  that  “The  Servant  in  the 
louse”  was  sold;  but  when  the  time 
me  to  import  from  England  the 
ithor,  Charles  Rann  Kennedy,  and 
s  wife,  Edith  Wynne  Mattheson,  Mr. 
filer  began  to  wonder  whether  or  not 
e  piece  could  possibly  succeed  in  the 
.mmercial  theatre.  Walter  Hampden 
.ruggled  with  him  half  the  night  in 
r.  Miller’s  rooms  at  the  Waldorf- 
;toria;  and  ultimately  the  enthusiastic 
;  tor  secured  from  the  hesitant  manager 
inviolable  promise  to  produce  the 
lay. 

'"HE  piece  was  “tried  out”  in  Balti¬ 
more  and  Trenton;  and  Mr.  Miller 
d  not  feel  at  all  optimistic  concerning 
commercial  chances.  He  even  of- 
ed  to  sell  a  half  interest  in  the  pro- 
ction  for  an  inconsiderable  sum;  but 
nither  Hampden,  nor  Kennedy,  nor  I, 

<  aid  summon  up  sufficient  money,  at 
e  moment,  to  back  our  faith  in  the 
Hy.  The  arrangements  for  the  first 
rformance  in  New  York  were  made 
Weller  and  me.  We  decided  to  pre- 
s  it  the  piece  to  an  invited  audience 
i  a  special  matinee  on  Monday,  at 
le  unprecedented  hour  of  three  o’clock; 
i  keep  the  theatre  dark  on  Monday 
I'ht;  and  to  offer  the  first  public  per- 
Imance  on  Tuesday  evening.  By 
i  is  arrangement,  we  calculated  that  the 
i  tics  would  be  granted  an  unusual 
aount  of  time  for  the  preparation  of 
i  fir  notices.  Then  we  busied  our- 
i  ves  to  invite  to  the  initial  matinee 

fr  most  distinguished  citizens  of  New 
>rk  and  its  neighborhood.  When  the 
ine  came  for  the  opening,  the  theatre 
vs  crowded  with  an  audience  of  noted 
lople.  This  audience  received  the 
py  with  rare  enthusiasm;  and,  after 
first  performance,  the  success  of  the 
pee  was  assured. 

"The  Servant  in  the  House,”  in  all 
i  parts,  was  excellently  acted.  In 
ft,  most  commentators  on  the  current 
s  ge  would  agree  that  no  finer  all- 
;  mnd  performance  of  any  drama  has 
<ir  been  shown  in  New  York.  In 
'  w  of  this  fact,  it  is  amusing  to  re- 
i  mber  that  the  casting  and  direction 
t  the  play  were  accomplished  almost 
dually.  Mr.  Miller,  who  is  one  of  the 
fiest  producing  directors  in  America, 
's  so  busy  at  the  time,  with  many 
( ler  matters,  that  he  attended  only  a 
t  -  rehearsals;  and  most  of  the  direction 
\s  accomplished  by  Mr.  Kennedy  with 
i.'  assistance  of  Mr.  Hampden.  There 
're  only  seven  parts  in  the  play;  and 
re  of  these,  the  page-boy,  was  incon- 
i  cuous.  Of  the  six  important  charac- 
t  s,  three  had  been  cast  “within  the 
1  som  of  the  family,”  so  to  speak,  before 
ti  play  had  been  sold  to  Henry  Miller, 
'liter  Hampden,  of  course,  had  been 
[•destined  to  the  role  of  Manson. 
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The  part  of  Auntie  had  been  written 
for  the  author’s  wife,  Edith  Wynne 
Mattheson;  and  the  part  of  Mary,  the 
little  girl,  had  been  written  for  Hamp¬ 
den’s  wife,  Mabel  Moore.  Mabel 
Moore  was  also  an  experienced  Ben- 
sonian;  and  it  was  in  the  Benson  com¬ 
pany  that  Walter  Hampden  had  met 
and  married  her.  Her  performance  of 
Mary,  in  this  play,  was  exquisite,  and 
justified  the  fine  promise  that  she  had 
already  shown  upon  the  London  stage. 
By  a  lucky  accident,  Tyrone  Power 
was  then  under  contract  to  Henry 
Miller;  and  Mr.  Miller  supplied  Mr. 
Power’s  services,  to  create  the  impres¬ 
sive  character  of  the  drain-man.  If  I 
remember  rightly,  it  was  Mr.  Miller 
who  engaged  Charles  Dalton  to  play  the 
minister.  One  important  part  was  left 
unfilled — the  difficult  role  of  the  bishop. 

TT  SO  happened  that  Walter  Hamp- 
1  den,  Rann  Kennedy,  and  I  strolled 
into  the  Hotel  Astor,  rather  late  one 
evening.  As  we  were  standing  in  the 
lobby  a  somewhat  worn  man  of  middle 
age  wandered  in.  He  looked  to  be 
down  on  his  luck.  Walter  Hampden 
noticed  him,  and  nudged  me.  “Isn’t 
that  Arthur  Lewis?”  he  said.  “If  it  is, 
I  used  to  know  him  in  London.  An 
excellent  actor!”  I  nodded;  and  we 
called  Lewis  over  and  asked  him  how  he 
was.  He  told  us  frankly  that  he  was 
in  hard  luck  and  had  been  out  of  a  job 
for  months.  While  Kennedy  was  talk¬ 
ing  to  him,  Walter  Hampden  said  to 
me,  “Wouldn’t  he  do  for  the  bishop?” 
Again  I  nodded;  and  Arthur  Lewis  was 
invited  to  come  around  to  the  rehearsal 
next  morning.  As  a  result  of  this  most 
casual  encounter,  Mr.  Lewis  secured 
an  opportunity  to  compose  that  impec¬ 
cable  performance  which  established 
his  success  on  the  American  stage. 

Hampden  has  always  been  extremely 
temperate  in  all  his  habits.  Though,  at 
certain  periods,  he  has  ceased  to  smoke, 
he  habitually  smokes  cigarettes,  but 
not  cigars  or  pipes.  He  is  a  vegetarian. 
On  this  point,  he  has  always  been  op¬ 
posed  most  strenuously  by  his  brother 
Paul;  but  Walter  continues  to  be  a 
vegetarian,  with  no  apparent  detri¬ 
ment  to  his  health  or  happiness. 

Walter  Hampden’s  serene  rendition 
of  the  Christ-like  role  of  Manson  in 
“The  Servant  in  the  House”  appealed 
very  powerfully  to  a  multitudinous 
public.  To  critics  of  the  drama,  it 
stamped  him  as  a  great  actor;  but  there 
were  many  people  in  his  audience  whose 
literal  minds  were  not  able  to  imagine  a 
distinction  between  the  artist  and  the 
character  it  was  his  duty  to  portray. 
During  the  two  years  or  more  when 
Walter  Hampden  was  playing  this 
Christ-like  part  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  he  received  hundreds  of  letters  from 
simple  people  in  spiritual  difficulties 
who  appealed  to  him  for  aid  and  guid¬ 
ance,  as  if  he  were,  in  very  fa.ct,  a  sort 
of  Messiah.  He  did  not  toss  these 
letters  into  the  scrap-basket.  He  an¬ 
swered  every  one  of  them,  with  sym¬ 
pathy;  and  he  accorded  personal  inter¬ 
views  to  scores  of  applicants.  As  a 
lover  of  his  fellow-men,  he  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  do  all  that  he  could  to  give  a 


little  help  to  people  tangled  in  distress. 

No  man  can  be  greater  than  his 
religion — whatever  it  may  be;  and  re¬ 
ligion  has  always  been  a  strong  point 
with  Walter  Hampden.  He  is  not  a 
member  of  any  sect  or  of  any  church. 
Instead,  he  has  been  a  sedulous  student 
of  many  of  the  great  religions  of  man¬ 
kind;  and  he  guides  his  own  life,  and 
the  lives  of  those  who  appeal  to  him  for 
counsel,  by  deep  religious,  principles. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  testify, 
however,  that  the  many  simple-minded 
theatre-goers  who  confounded  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Walter  Hampden  with  the 
character  of  Manson  did  not  go  so  very 
far  astray.  Walter  Hampden  is  the 
only  absolutely  blameless  man  that  I 
have  ever  known.  I  have  never  known 
him  to  say  a  mean  word  or  to  do  an 
unkind  deed;  he  has  habitually  sacri¬ 
ficed  himself  for  others;  he  has  always 
been  a  help  to  the  people  who  have 
come  into  contact  with  him.  Every¬ 
body  who  has  ever  met  him  will  sub¬ 
scribe  to  this  encomium.  Walter 
Hampden,  personally,  is  a  sort  of  moral 
monument.  He  stands  four-square  to 
all  the  winds  that  blow,  and  betters  the 
tradition  of  mankind. 

After  “The  Servant  in  the  House” 
had  been  running  to  crowded  houses  for 
a  year  or  more,  Walter  Hampden  began 
to  worry  about  the  problem  of  sustain¬ 
ing  the  spiritual  freshness  of  his  per¬ 
formance.  In  those  days,  I  used  to 
drop  in  at  his  dressing-room;  and  I 
discovered  that  he  spent  his  time  off¬ 
stage  in  reading.  What  he  read  in 
those  waiting  moments,  was  the  trage¬ 
dies  of  Euripides,  in  the  original  Greek. 
He  would  read  in  Greek,  the  text  of 
“The  Trojan  Women,”  until  he  was 
summoned  for  his  next  entrance  in  the 
role  of  Manson. 

WALTER  HAMPDEN  earned  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  money  from 
“The  Servant  in  the  House,”  and  in¬ 
vested  it  in  a  farm  in  Westchester 
County;  but  his  popular  success  in  this 
piece  impeded  his  career  as  an  actor 
for  several  subsequent  seasons.  The 
magnates  of  Forty-Second  Street,  who 
control  the  American  theatre,  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  think  of  actors  as  “types.” 
When  a  new  play  was  to  be  presented, 
Walter  Hampden  might  be  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  author  for  the  leading 
role;  but  the  manager  would  immed¬ 
iately  answer,  “Hampden?  What  yer 
mean.  Hampden!  He’s  the  guy  that 
played  ‘The  Servant  in  the  House.' 
This  part  is  different.”  Most  of  the 
managers  forgot  that  before  he  had 
created  the  character  of  Manson,  Walter 
Hampden  had  made  a  big  impression 
on  Broadway  by  his  rendition  of  the 
very  different  and  even  more  difficult 
role  of  Ibsen’s  Master-builder,  Solness. 
The  late  Clyde  Fitch — an  excellent 
judge  of  actors — selected  Walter  Hamp¬ 
den  to  create  the  leading  part  in  what 
turned  out  to  be  his  posthumous  play, 
“The  City.”  One  of  my  most  inter¬ 
esting  memories  of  Fitch  is  of  a  spring¬ 
time  afternoon  when  he  read  to  Walter 
and  myself  the  first  draft  of  this  plajr, 
and  told  us  eagerly  that  he  considered 
it  the  best  thing  he  had  ever  done.  He 
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he  was  nineteen  years 
age;  yet  he  first  appear 
upon  the  stage  in  En 
land,  and  played  the 
for  seven  years  before 
returned  to  his  nati 
country.  His  speech 
not  British,  like  that 
most  of  the  actors  wl 
come  to  us  from  En 
land;  nor  is  it  America 
like  that  of  most  of  o 
actors  who  are  nati 
born.  It  is,  in  soun 
the  speech  of  Shake 
speare. 

Poetic  parts  like  Ma 
son  are  not  written  f 
an  actor  every  year;  an 
for  several  seasons,  W 
ter  Hampden  was  r 
quired  to  worry  aloi 
in  inconspicuous  par 
for  which  he  was  n 
especially  fitted.  He 
essentially,  a  poetic  ai 
romantic  actor;  and  I 
is  wasted  in  realist 
roles.  His  face  at 
figure  are  better  suitJ 
to  costume  then 
clothes;  and  his  voice 
better  suited  to  t 
reading  of  verse  or  f< 
mal  prose  than  to  t 
delivery  of  casual  co 
versation.  I  have  nev 
seen  him  give  a  po 
performance;  but,  on 
or  twice,  in  mode 
plays,  I  have  seen  hi 
so  impeded  by  an  u 
congenial  medium  th 
he  has  looked,  at  m 
ments,  like  a  bad  acu 
et  what  was  an  arti 
of  this  type  to  do  in 
period  when  the  only  plays  th 
were  favored  by  the  manage 
were  plays  which  did  not  off 
opportunities  for  the  display 
his  peculiar  talents? 

"N  alter  Hampden  did  the  on 
thing  that  could  be  done.  I 
earned  his  living;  he  bided  h 
time;  and  he  studied  the  pan  ■ 
Hamlet  for  a  dozen  years,  h 
was  not  satisfied  with  th 
apprentice-effort;  and  he  r 
garded  his  success  in  London- 
when  he  was  twenty-five — not ; 
an  end  but  only  as  a  beginnin; 
His  present  Hamlet  was  grai 
ually-  made  up  in  his  min 
through  many  years  of  patie: 
study.  He  has  consulted  near: 
every*  accredited  Shakespearia 
scholar  in  England  and  Amerii 
during  the  course  of  this  tho 
ough  and  leisurely  preparatioi 
But  no  American  managt 
could  be  persuaded  to  ris 
moneyr  on  a  revival  of  th) 
tragedy  of  “Hamlet”;  and  Waj 
ter  Hampden  was  obliged  tj 
wait  and  wait  for  an  opportunit! 
to  show  what  he  could  do.  Th 
opportunity  at  last  came  ca: 
uallyr.  Mr.  Frank  McEntee  cor  1 
ceived  an  ( Cont .  on  Page  rc 


died  that  August,  before 
the  final  draft  of  “The 
City*’'  had  been  revised. 

The  piece,  when  shown, 
proved  powerful  but  a 
little  disappointing. 
Walter  Hampden  gave 
an  excellent  perform¬ 
ance;  but  his  part  was 
rather  thankless,  and 
this  engagement  did  not 
enhance  his  reputation 
as  an  actor. 

The  aura  of  Manson 
still  hovered  around  him 
and  impeded  his  progress 
toward  the  sort  of  suc¬ 
cess  that  may  be  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  man¬ 
agers.  To  dispel,  once 
for  all,  the  illusion  that 
he  could  depict  only  a 
character  that  was 
Christ-like  in  its  at¬ 
tributes,  he  agreed  to 
play  the  tawdry  part 
of  the  villain  in  a  piece 
called  ‘  ’Life,”  by  Thomp¬ 
son  Buchanan.  It  was 
a  Drury  Lane  melo¬ 
drama  of  the  traditional 
type,  which  was  joy¬ 
fully  concocted  by  an 
American  author  with 
his  tongue  in  his  cheek. 

In  preparation  for  this 
part,  Walter  Hampden 
studied  carefully  the  lo¬ 
cal  dialect  that  is  cus¬ 
tomary  among  villains 
in  American  melodrama. 

But  one  day  at  rehearsal, 
he  forgot  himself  for  a 
moment;  and,  when  the 
word  “clerk”  occurred 
in  his  lines,  he  acci¬ 
dentally  pronounced  it 
in  the  British  manner — "dark.” 
He  was  promptly  reprimanded 
by  the  stage-director.  But  then 
arrived  an  unexpected  interrup¬ 
tion.  Out  of  the  cavernous  dark¬ 
ness,  underneath  the  distant  bal¬ 
conies  of  the  huge  Manhattan 
Opera  House,  boomed  forth  the 
voice  of  an  unseen  visitor.  It 
was  unmistakably  the  voice  of 
Billy  Brady — the  owner  of  the 
show.  “Wait  a  minute,”  said 
the  voice.  “You’re  the  villain, 
Walter,  ain’t  yer?”  “Yes,  sir.” 
“You  Avant  them  to  hate  y^er, 
don’t  yer?”  “Yes,  sir.”  “Then 
say  dark!” 

This  is  almost  the  onlv  occa¬ 
sion  Avhen  Walter  Hampden  has 
been  caught  in  a  linguistic  error. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  performers 
on  our  stage  who  normally  and 
naturally  speak  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  by  which  I  mean  a 
language  that  is  neither  locally 
American  nor  locally  British. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  de¬ 
termine,  from  the  sound  of  his 
ordinary  conversation,  whether 
he  had  been  born  in  England  or 
in  the  United  States.  He  came 
of  a  cultured  family  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  never  went  abroad  till 


Above,  Walter  Hampden  as  Andrea  and 
Lily  Brayton  as  Ilaria  in  “The  Prayer 
of  the  Sword.  ’  Below,  Hampden  in  his 
most  famous  characterization — that  of 
Manson  in  “The  Servant  in  the  House” 


SOLVING  THE 
SERVANT 
PROBLEM 

By  Herbert  Asbury 


In  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  the  Community  Kitchen  delivers  piping  hot  meals  to  cus¬ 
tomers  all  over  town.  The  housewife  finds  dinner  on  the  front  porch,  ready  to  serve 


ACCORDING  to  the  gazetteer, 
Montclair  is  a  residential  town 
in  New  Jersey,  with  banks  and 
schools  and  churches  and  manu¬ 
factories,  thirty  minutes  from  New  York 
City  by  way  of  the  Hudson  Tubes  or 
the  Erie  and  Lackawanna  Railroads, 
with  a  population  in  1919  of  about 
28,000, 

But  the  citizen  of  Montclair  takes 
a  more  roseate  view  of  his  town.  He 
amplifies  the  gazetteer’s  description 
into  “a  veritable  paradise  of  schools 
and  churches  and  well-paved  streets 
and  handsome  homes.”  He  passes 
lightly  over  the  manufacturing  busi¬ 
ness  with  its  disfiguring  and  discom¬ 
forting  effects;  he  argues  strenuously 
about  the  population;  and  he  adds 
that  Montclair  is  the  one  place  in  the 
United  States  where  the  maid  and 
cook  problems  have  been  even  par¬ 


tially  solved.  He,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly,  she,  calls  the  town  a  sort  of  maid¬ 
less  Utopia,  a  place  where  a  cook  is 
all  right  if  one  can  be  found  and  em¬ 
ployed  for  anything  short  of  the  family 
fortune,  but  where  a  cook  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary. 

The  reason?  Why  does  Montclair 
call  herself  the  maidless  Utopia,  and 
how  has  the  town  solved  the  servant 
problem?  Well,  thus  runs  the  answer. 

Mrs.  Montclair  went  to  New  York 
shopping  and  met  Mrs.  Newark,  her 
dear  friend,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for 
weeks.  They  lunched  together  and 
it  came  out  that  Mr.  Newark  and  the 
Newark  Children  were  not  at  home  and 
so  Mrs.  Newark  was  able  to  accept 
Mrs.  Montclair’s  invitation  to  dinner. 

“We’ll  stay  in  town  and  go  to  a 
matinee,”  said  Mrs.  Montclair,  “and 
get  home  about  six  or  half  past,  about 


the  time  that  Mr.  Montclair  arrives.” 

“But  won’t  that  delay  your  dinner?” 

“Not  at  all,”  said  Mrs.  Montclair. 
“We  shall  have  dinner  about  seven  or 
earlier.” 

“You’re  fortunate,”  sighed  Mrs. 
Newark,  “I’ve  been  trying  to  get  a 
cook  for  ages,  but  I  can’t  find  one  any¬ 
where.” 

“I  have  no  cook,  either,”  said  Mrs. 
Montclair. 

“But  you  can’t  possibly  get  home 
in  time  to  cook  the  dinner  yourself,” 
objected  Mrs.  Newark. 

“Well,  I  have  no  cook,”  repeated 
Mrs.  Montclair  cryptically,  “and  I 
haven’t  cooked  a  dinner  for  months. 
I  won’t  cook  one  to-night,  either!" 

“Then  how  on  earth  will  you  man¬ 
age?” 

“Wait  and  see,”  laughed  Mrs.  Mont¬ 
clair.  “I  shall  not  cook,  my  husband 
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will  not  cook,  my  children  cannot  cook, 
and  we  have  no  cook,  yet  when  we  get 
home  our  dinner  will  be  waitirtg  for 
us!” 

They  reached  the  Montclair  home 
about  half-past  six  and,  as  they  went 
into  the  house,  Mrs:  Montclair  picked 
up  and  carried  with  her  a  receptacle 
that  looked  like  a  lard  can.  It  had 
been  standing  on  the  porch  beside  a 
small  wicker  basket. 

“Come  into  the  kitchen  with  me,” 
she  said,  “and  I’ll  show  you.” 

MRS.  MONTCLAIR  placed  the 
receptacle  on  the  kitchen  table 
and  opened  it.  Inside,  Mrs.  Newark 
saw  four  glass  casseroles,  set  in  brackets 
one  on  top  of  the  other,  each  with  a 
close-fitting  aluminum  cover,  and  each 
filled  with  soup  or  meat  or  vegetables 
— everything  that  goes  to  make  up 
a  four  or  five  course  dinner,  and  the 
whole  resting  securely  above  a  lighted 
can  of  solidified  alcohol.  In  the  wicker 
basket,  were  pie  and  pudding  for  des¬ 
sert  and  a  salad. 

“There  is  our  dinner!”  said  Mrs. 
Montclair. 

“Oh!”  said  Mrs.  Newark,  “I  see. 
You  ordered  it  sent  in  from  a  restau¬ 
rant.” 

Mrs.  Montclair  shook  her  head. 
“There  are  five  dinners  in  this  con¬ 
tainer,”  she  said,  “and  no  restaurant 
that  I  know  of  would  cook  and  deliver 
any  sort  of  dinner  for  less  than  two 
or  three  dollars  each.  If  I  could  af¬ 
ford  to  do  that  sort  of  thing  I  could 
afford  to  hire  a  cook  at  any  price. 
Moreover,  this  container  has  been 
on  the  porch  since  five  o’clock  and, 
although  it  is  now  nearly  seven,  the 
food  is  still  piping  hot.  Do  you  think 
a  dinner  sent  in  from  a  restaurant 
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would  remain  warm  that  long?  After 
an  hour  or  so  it  would  be  uneatable.” 

“Then  where  does  it  come  from?” 
asked  Mrs.  Newark. 

“From  the  Montclair  Community 
Kitchen,”  replied  Mrs.  Montclair. 
“While  I  was  in  New  York  I  simply 
telephoned  to  the  Kitchen  and  said 
that  I  wanted  dinner  for  five  people 
and  at  five  o’clock  the  expressman 
came  and  put  the  dinner  on  my  porch 
and  an  hour  and  a  half  later  I  came 
along  and  carried  it  into  the  house. 
And  after  dinner  I  shall  wash  these 
containers — you  know  how  easy  it  is 
to  wash  glass — put  them  back  on  the 
porch  and  the  expressman  will  come 
and  get  them.  And  that’s  all  there  is 
to  it — no  maid,  no  cook,  no  troubles, 
and  usually  plenty  of  food  left  over 
for  to-morrow’s  lunch.” 

And  that’s  all  there  is  to  it! 

T5UT  anybody,  say,  for  instance,  a 
-D  man  who  has  been  in  the  Army 
and  done  a  bit  of  kitchen  police,  one 
who  has  cooked  and  then  spent  hours 
and  hours  scouring  pots  and  pans, 
would  hardly  believe  that  is  all  there 
is  to  it!  The  members  of  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty  families  who  use 
the  Montclair  Community  Kitchen  can¬ 
not  believe  that  is  all  there  is  to  it, 
either.  They  believe  that  the  Commun¬ 
ity  Kitchen  is  the  most  convenient  and 
the  finest  thing  in  all  of  New  Jersey, 
because  through  it  they  are  enabled  to 
go  when  and  wherever  they  like  during 
the  afternoon,  and  not  have  to  hurry 
back  and  cook  the  dinner  if  they  haven’t 
a  maid — and  there  seem  to  be  very 
few  families,  nowadays,  who  have 
maids.  They  can  go  to  a  matinee  in 
New  York,  for  example,  and  sit  seriously 
through  the  entire  show  instead  of 


hurrying  out  just  as  the  most  exciting 
things  begin  to  happen,  to  catch  a 
train  and  get  home  in  time  to  see 
about  dinner.  They  see  all  of  the 
show,  because  they  have  telephoned 
the  Kitchen  and  they  know  that  when 
they  get  home,  dinner  for  the  whole 
family,  cooked  and  ready  to  serve,  will 
be  waiting  on  the  front  porch. 

'THERE  is  one  family,  in  particular 
in  Montclair  which  holds  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  as  fine 
as  the  Montclair  Community  Kitchen 
This  family  drove  to  Philadelphia  in 
a  motor  not  very  long  ago.  It  was 
a  fairly  warm  winter  day  when  thev 
left  Montclair,  but  the  next  day,  when 
they  started  home,  the  weather  was 
cold  and  blustery,  and  it  began  to  snow 
before  they  were  twenty  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  They  faced  the  un¬ 
happy  prospect  of  driving  into  Mont¬ 
clair  in  a  snow  storm,  and  of  going  inn 
a  cold  house  and  cooking  dinner — a 
dismal  outlook. 

“Let’s  try  that  new  Community 
Kitchen,”  suggested  Mrs.  X,  “I  don't 
want  to  have  to  cook  dinner  when  1 
get  home.” 

So,  at  Trentcn,  Mr.  X  sent  a  telegram 
to  the  Community  Kitchen: 

“Send  four  dinners  to  the  home  oi 
Mr.  X.” 

And  when  the  automobile  stopped 
in  front  of  the  X  home  and  the  four 
members  of  the  family  alighted  cold 
and  uncomfortable,  there  on  the  front 
porch  was  the  aluminum  container 
and  beside  it  the  little  wicker  basket 
with  the  pie  and  the  cake  and  the  pud¬ 
ding.  Long  before  they  could  have 
started  the  furnace  and  thawed  them¬ 
selves  out  and  cooked  dinner,  Mr.  X 
and  his  family  ( Continued  on  Page  64) 
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Getting  a  proper  container  was  one  of  their  hardest 
problems.  Glass  is  used  because  it  is  easier  to  wash 


NONE  SO 
RICH 

By  Theodocia  Pearce 

Illustrated  by  F.  R.  Q  r  uger 


SPARKLING  cut  glass,  shaded 
lights,  embroidered  towels, — all 
the  appointments  of  a  perfect 
home.  These  were  the  things 
pretty,  adorable  Alma  Knight 
wanted  before  she  would  consider 
getting  married.  Not  until  life 
gave  her  a  vision  of  what  real 
riches  are,  did  she  realize  that 
these  things  are  only  the  tinsel 
trappings  of  existence.  You  will 
find  the  Alma  of  this  story  a  much 
sweeter  woman  than  the  girl  you 
last  saw'  in  “None  So  Young." 


TES!”  Martha  said  at  the  dinner 
Y  table  that  evening,  as  she  gave 
X.  Bruce  his  second  helping  of 
mashed  potatoes,  “Yesl^Ed 
went  back  to  the  grocery  business.” 

“What?”  Henry  looked  up  quickly 
and  Martha  noted  the  relief  in  his  tone. 
j“He  did,  eh?  Well,  I  am  glad.  What’s 
Bertha  got  to  say,  Martha?” 

“You  know  Bertha,”  Martha  smiled 
wryly,  “as  usual  she  didn’t  say  much. 
But  she  is  satisfied.” 

“Well.  I  should  hope  so,”  Bruce  said, 
“I  should  hope  so.  If  her  food  is  com¬ 
ing  in  free,  I  guess  she  can  swallow'  it 
easy.” 

“A  lot  you  know',”  Alma  chided. 
!“Food  isn’t  everything.  There  are 
lighting  bills  and  coal  bills  and  clothing 
bills  and—” 

“And  we  wouldn’t  be  here  to  pay  one 
blooming  bill,”  Bruce  cut  in,  “if  we 
didn’t  cash  in  on  the  food  bill  first. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  guy  who  would 
rather  pay  for  a  dress  suit  than  a  square 
meal.  If  you’re  going  to  gimme  a  job, 
make  it  the  sort  Ed’s  got.” 

“Well,  anyway,”  Alma  regarded  the 
ring  flashing  color  from  the  third  finger 
of  her  left  hand,  “whatever  bill  you  pay 
first  or  last,  first  and  last  it’s  bills, 
bills,  bills.  I  guess,  Bruce  Knight, 
reasoning  on  the  strength  of  your  appe¬ 
tite,  you  know'  mighty  little  about  the 
High  Cost  of  Living.” 

“What  you  mean,”  said  Bruce,  “is 
the  High  Cost  of  Loving!  I  guess  I 
know  more  about  it  than  you  think  I 
do.  I  guess  I’m  not  blind,”  he  winked 
at  his  mother,  “or  deaf  either.” 
“Bruce!”  cried  Alma. 

“If  you’re  going  to  rave  on  about  the 
High  Cost  of  Loving,”  Bruce  proceeded 
glibly,  “as  you’ve  been  doing  this  last 
week,  why  don’t  you  cut  down  on  the 
expenses?  I  think  two  nights  a  week 
ought  to  be  enough.  But  every  night! 
And  the  way  you  talk  to  Mom  out  in 
the  kitchen.  Yep,  I  hear  you,  and  I 
betcha  Mrs.  Sloane  up  at  the  corner 
hears  you,  too.  Well,  the  way  you 
talk  to  Mom  about  the  price  of  things 
gets  my  goat.”  He  lifted  a  spoonful  of 
green  peas.  “Why  when  I  put  this 
business  in  my  mouth,  you  make  me  feel 
as  though  I  were  chewing  nickels.” 


“Well,”  Alma  insisted,  “I  don’t  care 
what  you  chew,  canned  goods  do  come 
high.” 

Bruce  glared  across  at  her. 

“Yep!”  he  said,  “if  you  really  know- 
the  price  of  anything,  it’s  canned  goods. 

I  bet  you’ve  got  them  down  pat.  I 
bet  you  know'  more  about  canned  goods 
than  all  the  manufacturers  put  together. 

I  sure  will  give  you  credit  there.  Golly, 
but  I  feel  sorry  for  Buster,”  Bruce  rolled 
his  eyes  tragically,  “omelettes  and  cocoa 
and  hashes  and  canned  goods  when  you 
keep  house.  Get  me,  Pop?  Canned 
goods  and  cocoa  and — ” 

“Bruce,  shut  up!” 

“I’d  like  to  hear  you  say  that 
just  once  to  Buster,  you  just  bet  I 
w'ould.  I’d  like  to  hear  you.  Say  now, 
I’d  miss  a  ball  game  just  to  listen.  By 
Jove!  I’d  like  to  warn  Buster  what’s 
coming  to  him — omelettes  and  cocoa 
and  hash!” 

“Don’t  you  suppose  I’ll — ”  Alma 
interrupted. 

“Canned  goods!”  Bruce  ended  shrilly. 

ALMA  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “Hon- 
-  est,  Bruce  Knight,  you  give  me  a 
pain  the  way  you  carry  on  sometimes.  It 
ought  to  be  stopped.  Don’t  you  suppose 
I  know  what  I  am  doing?  Don’t  you 
suppose  I  know  how'  to  read  a  cook 
book?  Don’t  you  suppose  I  can  learn 
a  few  things  from  Mamma?” 

“Sure  you  can,  if  you  will,”  Bruce 
grinned.  “But  anyone  like  you  w'ho 
knows  so  much  about  the  price  of 
canned — ” 

“Bruce,”  Martha  put  in,  “there’s 
mince  pie  for  dessert.  You’ll  never  be 
ready  for  it  if  you  don’t  stop  talking.’ 

“It’s  just  as  bad  one  way  as  the 
other,”  said  Alma.  “Eating  or  talking, 
Bruce  runs  the  limit.  But,  anyway 
things  do  come  high  and  you  can’t  get 
away  from  the  High  Cost  of  Living. 
You  know  what  I  'mean,  don't  you 
Mamma?” 

“Yes!”  Martha  said  and  she  noticed 
that  Alma’s  lips  were  quivering.  “Yes 
— I  know  what  you  mean.” 

Later,  she  called  Bruce  into  the 
kitchen. 

“You  know,  Bruce,  she  began,  “we 
have  to  be  pretty  good  to  Alma.  We 


aren’t  going  to  have  her  with  us  so  very 
long.  About  June,  Buster  will  be 
taking  her  away.” 

“Golly!”  Bruce  whistled  softly. 

“And  it  does  cost  to  live,  Bruce,” 
she  went  on  slowly.  “It  does  cost  a 
great  deal.  Alma  won’t  have  an  easy 
time  at  first,  Bruce,  making  ends  meet. 
And,  sometimes,  I  don’t  think  she 
understands  when  you  tease  her  so. 
Sometimes  we  don’t,  Bruce — if  we  are 
worried  or  anything.” 

“Say,  Mom!”  Bruce  regarded  her 
fixedly.  “Do  you  want  me  to  go  in 
there  and  tell  Alma  what  I  think  of  her? 
Do  you  want  me  to  tell  her  that  she 
beats  the  bunch  for  looks,  that  there 
isn’t  another  girl  in  this  burg  can  hold  a 
candle  to  her.  When  she  gets  that  rose 
rag  of  hers  on,  she  makes  Mrs.  Cecil 
Burrows  look  like  a  dish  washer.  Say, 
do  you  want  me  to  go  in  there  and  tell 
her  that?  Listen,  Mom,”  he  paused 
and  Martha  listened,  “she’s  in  there 
banging  down  on  the  piano,  and  can’t 
she  make  the  racket  though?  Say,  do 
you  want  me  to  go  in  there  and  tell  her 
that  I  think  Buster  so  lucky  that  he 
ought  to  get  down  on  his  knees?” 

“No,”  Martha  laughed,  “I  don’t  want 
you  to  do  any  such  foolish  thing.  She’d 
only  turn  and  stare  at  you,  anyway.” 

“'Y'EP,”  Bruce  agreed,  “and  it  might 

I  be  her  head  she’d  turn,  not  the 
piano  stool.  What  is  it  you  want  me  to 
do  anyhow,  Mom?” 

“I  don’t  want  you  to  blame  Alma 
because  she  isn’t  settled  and  domesti¬ 
cated  like  some  girls.  I  want  you  to 
blame  me.” 

“No,  Mom,”  Bruce  thrust  his  hands 
into  his  trouser  pockets.  “If  it  comes 
to  blaming  you — I’ll  be  blamed  if  I 
blame  anybody.  Just  between  our¬ 
selves,  Alma’s  O.K.” 

Alma  came  out  then  and  dried  the 
dinner  dishes  for  Martha. 

“Buster  won’t  be  over  to-night, 
Mamma,”  she  said.  “He’s  busy  down 
at  the  office.  I’ll  bring  my  fancy  work 
down  to  the  living  room  and  we  can 
talk  together.” 

“That  will  be  nice,”  Martha  agreed. 
It  was  so  long  since  she  had  had  an 
evening  with  Alma.  What  a  joy  it 
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“It’s  like  this.  Mamma,”  Alma  confessed.  “Buster  wants  me  to 
marry  him  in  June  but  I  don’t  see  how  I  can — not  on  that  salary” 


would  be.  Alma  always  so  gay,  so 
radiant,  coming  and  going,  fluttering 
here,  there,  everywhere,  like  a  gorgeous 
butterfly! 

Later,  Martha  went  into  the  living 
room,  mending  basket  in  hand.  A  fire 
was  crackling  in  the  grate  and  casting 
ruddy  shadows  on  the  walls.  Martha 
drew  a  chair  near  the  hearth  and  sat 
down.  Henry  and  his  evening  paper 
were  huddled  close  to  the  glow  of  the 
reading  lamp.  Martha  loved  the  sub¬ 
dued  lights  and  the  sweet  silence  of  this 
after-dinner  hour.  It  was  precious  to 
her,  even  as  a  hushed  hour  can  be 
precious.  Upstairs,  she  heard  Bruce 
whistling  in  his  room.  Martha  opened 
her  mending  bag  and  peeked  in. 

“I’d  best  darn  Henry’s  socks  first,” 
she  reasoned  and  smiled.  “For  he’s 
always  needing  them.”  Threading  her 
needle,  she  looked  over  at  the  leaping 
lights  and  shadows  of  the  fire.  And 
looking,  Martha  thought  that  Life  was 
pretty  much  like  that  fire — leaping 
lights  and  shadows.  Life  had  flamed 
high  for  her;  she  had  known  bounding 
hope  and  she  had  found  great  gladness 
with  her  children.  And  Life  had 
burned  low  for  her;  she  had  had  lost 
dreams  and  hours  of  care  and  discour¬ 


agement.  A  tongue  of  flame  darted 
suddenly  and  Martha  thought  of  Alma, 
bright,  glowing,  beautiful,  leaping  to 
sudden  flame  like  that  with  the  coming 
of  Buster.  Martha  was  glad  for  Alma, 
glad  with  a  poignant  gladness,  that  folds 
itself  away  in  the  heart  and  is  silent. 
What  Martha  had  left  behind  her, 
Alma  was  ready  to  go  out  to  receive. 
What  Martha  held  in  memories,  Alma 
held  in  dreams.  Alma  was  herself 
re-born.  Alma — 

The  telephone  jangled  in  the  hall. 
Henry  threw  down  the  paper  and  went 
out  to  answer  it.  Martha  heard  his 
voice  but  she  did  not  catch  the 
words. 

HE  came  back  presently  and  said, 
“It’s  Mrs.  Martin,  Martha.  She 
wants  us  to  run  over  for  a  little  game  of 
cards.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  Martha  considered, 
and  in  her  consideration  there  was 
Alma.  “I  don’t  know  as  I  had  better 
go,  Henry,  just  getting  up  to-day.  But 
if  Sarah’s  brother  is  home,  you  just  run 
right  along.  That  will  make  an  even 
four  for  a  game.” 

“Sure  you  don’t  mind,  Martha?” 
“Absolutely, ”  Martha’s  voice  was 


convincing.  “Better  hurry  back  to 
that  phone,  Henry,  and  tell  Sarah 
you’ll  be  over.”  Martha  knew  Henry's 
weakness  for  a  friendly  game  of  cards. 
She  put  aside  her  sewing  and  went  into 
the  hall  to  help  him  on  with  his  over¬ 
coat,  pat  him  on  the  back,  and  shove 
him  gently  out  the  door. 

'‘Don’t  you  dare  to  stay  out  later 
than  eleven,”  she  warned  him,  “or  I'll 
be  waiting  for  you  with  the  potato- 
masher.” 

“You’d  better  wait,”  Henry  called 
back  and  Martha  laughed  softly  to  her¬ 
self  as  she  shut  the  door.  How  happy 
she  was  with  her  family  ! — h  o  w 
happy. 

She  went  back  to  the  fire  and  her 
darning.  Ten  minutes  she  waited, 
fifteen,  twenty,  and  no  Alma.  So 
Martha  deliberately  put  aside  her  sew¬ 
ing  and  marched  upstairs.  She  found 
Alma  in  her  room  at  her  desk,  bent  over 
a  slip  of  paper,  her  forehead  wrinkled 
in  a  frown,  her  red  mouth  petulant,  and 
she  was  dallying  with  a  pencil. 

“What’s  the  trouble,  dear?”  she 
asked. 

“Oh,  it’s  the  everlasting  High  Cost 
of  Living!”  said  Alma.  “Just  read  it, 
Mamma.” 
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,  ,  ,  rpsf  we’d  nav  by  the  month.  That  Honestly,  I  can  t. 

So  Martha  read:  jest^  P  y  y  ourselves  only  No,  that  was  true.  Alma  could  not 

Rent . . .  $50.00  leaves  tne  Da  How  can  we  be  like  Bertha!  Bertha  was  willing  to 

Food,  (4  weeks  x  $15) .  60  00  fcnd  ll^  Qur  clotbes  and  amuse-  plod  through  life;  Alma  seemed  made 

Furniture . - . aU  the  inddentals,  car  fare  to  dance  along.  Bertha  and  Alma- 

r  Xt  it  00  and  smokes  for  Buster  and  other  things,  both  so  different— both  belongin0  to 

. .  how  can  we  pay  for  them  all  on  that  her. 

Krzn  no  fifteen  dollars?  Why  it’s  impossible,  “I’ll  go  now,  said  Martha,  I  a 

Buster  earns .  0  ■  ,  p  there  is  to  it.  Buster  wants  sorry  it  isn’t  working  out  just  the  way 

We  spend .  wedding  n  June  and  I  tell  him  we  you  want  it,  Alma,”  she  laid  a  hand  on 

me  weuu  s  j  her  eirl  s  shoulder  and  Alma  caught  at 

Balance .  $15.00  will  just  have  to  w ait.  it  ®Perhaps,”  Martha  added,  “per- 

(F°r  clothes,  pleasures  and  want  a  wedding  in  fiaps  Henry  and  I  can  help  you  some/’ 

incidentals.)  I  J  tnn?”  Martha  asked  her  “No!” '  Alma  shook  her  head.  No. 

“Weil  ”  said  Martha,  what  about  J  j  do„  Alma  wreathed  you  can’t  help,  Mamma.  We’ll  just 

t,  Alma?  ,  ,  1  head  “Why  of  have  to  wait,  two  years  about,  and 

“It’s  like  this,  Mamma,  Alma  con-  her  a™s  b  ’  au  because  may  be  they  won’t  seem  so  long, 

essed,  “Buster  wants  me  to  marry  him  course  I  do  Mamma^  but  l^  b  y  ^  ^  ^  by  ^ 

n  June  but  I  don  t  see  how  I  can— not  of  the  H.  C of EL.  I can  t  : nave o  some.  Tho¬ 
rn  that  salary.  He’s  making  a  hundred  I- want  and  Ob  1  higher_  Tw0  years 

ind  fifty  a  month,  you  know  It  want  a  littlejiome,  too  P  won,t  be  ^  hard)  Mamma<  and  I 

ounds  a  lot  and  it  is  a  lot  until  two  o  my  ov  .  ^  j  bouse  would  rather  wait  until  the  outlook  is 

kart  to  live  on  it.  Buster  thinks  we  ^earmness,  I  want  a  dea^mue^htmse,  woua  ^  see  ^  just  as  j  do 

■an  manage,  but  I  cant  figure  it  out.  Mamma.  y  shaded  light  in  when  I  show  him  this  list.  Don’t  you 

3e  says  it  will  be  hard  for  a  time  but  a  1 fire-piace  and  a about  us,  Mamma,”  she  patted 
mu  know  he  has  a  good  job,  lots  of  the  living  r  ,  pattern  you  Martha’s  hand,  “We  won’t  be  unhappy 

ifu’ha't  f°BufSeT  can'fiXwwe  knowa'nd  a  few"  piec’es  "of  cut  glass  waiting  and  some  day  we  will  be  happter 
Glle”r  be  Ko'live  on  that  salary.”  sparklin, ;  the  bufe  m [  the  dmmg-  (o  ^ 

“You  know,  Alma,”  said  Martha,  room.  And  I  want  ““  11 “lfl  u  “I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  to-night,” 

espe‘ 

■  W^sTytpt-'Vma'  tooK?  fhTugh,  5?  saT/oni'/’lhings/don't 
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P»^.roSrr^5  ^ured  bet. 

new  ones  on  High  Street.  There  is  one  Minna  and  Jessie  marry  anyway  and  ^  IMS  as  : some  y.  rush; 

thing  we  both  want  and  that’s  a  home.  struggle •(  «  the  start,  ^  we£>and  more  algebra  for 

S  ^ulXt  ratkrt£  foTa  tm^pologi^  for'  their  poverty.  I  mine!  But  say,  Mom,  this  chap  is 

while  yet  but  we"don't  want  it  that  way.  just  couldn’t  do  that,  Mamma.  I  d  some  fellow  1 

We  want  a  home — a  little  place  of  our  want  to  be  prou  0  ^ v'rhums  '\/f\RTH\  left  with  a  warning, 

own.  Do  you  understand,  Mamma?  the  start.  I  d  want  to  ask  my  chums  %  ,  lon„  Bruce,” 

Martha  nodded.  Yes,  she  under-  in  oft  en  and  serve  nd‘ Y™ouidn\  and  went  down  the  hall  to  her  own  room, 

stood.  She  had  her  memories;  Alma  had  httle  y  ^ng \ll  thJ  time.  ‘How  In  the  dark,  she  sat  down  on  the  bed  and 

are  agreed,  Mamma,  that  much  is  this  costing  me?  What  can  I  -redi^ ^^^e.sinher 

we  must  keep  up  appearances  Buster  s  do  J  waging  forTanpiiiess  Mamma,  if  almost  a  weariness  wrapped  itself  about 

job  demands  that,  for  one  thing,  and,  mind  a  g  pp  '  ber  What  was  the  matter — what  was 

well — I  demand  it  for  another  But  I  am  sure  it  is  coming  to  me,  after  a  her.  vvim  Nq  ^ 

rent  comes  so  high-,  Mamma. _  Why,  it  time.  °n  t  ™  g'  tired;  she  had  rested— those  long  lazy 

is  just  terrible.  You  can  be  mighty  glad  And  A  m  .  have  t0  days  in  bed,  with  Bertha  working  in  the 

Dad  owns  this  house.  .  .  j  ronuet-  kitchen  No  she  wasn’t  tired  to- 

"There  are  taxes."  Martha  put  in.  «*,»  Alma  t. ed 1  her  head  coquet^  huchem  ^  Ivo.^  ^  ^  ^ 

“Oh,  well,  Alma  twirled  the  pencil  tishly.  J  rather  had  not  been  that  way  at  dinner  or 

in  her  fingers,  “taxes  are  different!  But  without  me.  -  n  \iamma  than  while  she  was  washing  the  dishes.  She 

rent,  well,  you  just  have  to  pay  it  out  wait  and  at  W  ,  ’  bad  been  ab  right  washing  the  dishes, 

every  month.  You  just  have  to!  And,  not  to  have  me  at  all  Busti does  say  hadbee n^an  rigm^  ^g  ^ 

if  we  marry,  I  want  a  little  house  to  some  met  things  so  .  strange  sense  of  dejec- 

keep  just  as  Buster  wants  a  home  to  fg  Why,  ^nhS‘tcotme.  AftSer  Alma  had  told 

S.  now,|ls  minute.  Bu,  we  can't  Her  that  tthe  and  Buster  tn^t. 

food.  I  guess  you  remember  what  have  everything.  dark  realized  that  a  dream  had  been 

Bruce  said  about  the  food  bills.  V\e  ,.,  ,  h  everything  shattered,  a  light  had  gone  out,  a  hope 

g3  ^ ,m,  | 

‘■■M-s'afS/"  Martha  said  S^^Ln^r^i! 

promptly.  .  T  rmildn’t  I’d  want  a  stand  cover.  Alma  didn  t  seem  to  think  it  would  be 

Ma^R^uri/r^rn  WhT  whL  they  couldn’t  paper  the  so  long.  She  thought  of  it  as  just  two 
dollars  a  week,  that  makes  sixty  living  room,  she =  hung  pic  ures,  «ver  ^he  ye^sartha  remembered  how  it  had  been 

HSS  SeEb«H“ 
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a  tiny  little  place!  How  bare  it  was,  at 
first.  There  had  been  so  little  in  the 
front  room — a  center  table  with  the 
family  Bible  upon  it,  and  later  she  had 
crocheted  a  pink  mat  to  place  under  the 
Bible,  a  mat  to  match  the  antimacassar 
that  was  draped  over  the  back  of  the 
one  rocker.  And  there  had  been  a  sofa, 
a  poor  excuse  for  luxury  it  was,  and 
two  straightbacked  chairs.  But  to 
Martha,  it  had  been  a  beautiful  room. 
She  had  laughed  at  the  bareness.  She 
had  wanted  many  things — a  plush 
photo  album;  a  draped  shelf,  whereon 
she  might  stand  a  china  vase  or  two; 
and  a  little  bank.  Martha  was  aware 
of  all  the  things  wanting  in  her  first 
home,  aware  of  the  emptiness  of  her 
front  room — the  parlor.  But  she  loved 
it,  nevertheless.  She  was  not  ashamed 
of  her  poverty.  It  never  occurred  to 
her  to  apologize  for  it. 

Neither  had  it  ever  occurred  to  her  at 
that  time  to  wait  two  years.  She  had 
been  willing  and  glad  to  do  without 
things,  just  to  have  a  humble  home  with 
Henry.  But  Alma  wanted  to  wait. 
Alma  wanted  sparkling  cut  glass  and 
shaded  lights  and  embroidered  towels. 
She  was  willing  to  wait  because  she 
wanted  those  things. 

“TT’S  the  high  cost  of  living  that 
■*-  makes  it  impossible,”  Martha  rea¬ 
soned.  “Things  were  cheap  in  my  day, 
not  terrible  like  now.  And  labor  was 
cheap,  too.  Buster’s  one  hundred  and 
fifty  a  month  would  have  meant 
riches  then.” 

Two  years!  Well,  Alma  was  young 
and  two  years  would  pass.  Then,  she 
could  have  everything  she  had  waited 
for.  There  seemed  no  way  to  solve 
that  problem  of  living  and  its  cost,  no 
way  but  to  meet  it  daily.  Alma  could 
never  skimp  and  save  and  measure  and 
portion.  She  must  always  have  enough. 
Even  Martha  had  had  enough.  There 
was  always  food  for  two  in  those  days. 
And  often,  going  suddenly  into  the  dim¬ 
ness  of  the  little  parlor,  she  had  stared 
fixedly  at  the  simple  furnishings  and 
yearned  for  a  horse-hair  sofa  with  chairs 
to  match,  a  small  organ,  a  china  cabinet, 
and  so  on.  Then  Henry  would  come 
home,  come  gaily  up  the  narrow  path 
to  greet  her,  and  she  would  forget  to 
yearn,  she  would  smile  instead  and 
think  to  herself,  “If  the  parlor  is  empty 
there  is  all  the  more  room  in  it  for  love!” 

Bertha  hadn’t  had  everything  either, 
but  Bertha  had  been  ready  to  begin 
humbly  with  Ed.  But  Alma  was  like 
a  gorgeous  butterfly  waiting  for  a 
summer  dawn.  She  must  flit  about  in 
the  sunshine! 

Then  Martha  felt  a  strange  keen 
resentment  at  the  conditions  of  to-day, 
which  made  it  necessary  for  Alma  to 
wait  two  years.  Why  were  prices  so 
high  and  rents  so  terrible.  They  said 
the  world  was  better,  more  wonderful 
and,  since  the  war,  a  safer  world  to  live 
in.  Yet  circumstances,  like  a  strong 
wind,  had  blown  out  the  lamp  of 
dreams  for  Alma. 

Two  years  to  wait!  It  seemed  unfair. 
Oh!  if  one  could  only  reckon  living 
without  the  cost,  the  high  cost.  Why 
were  the  sustenance  and  the  essentials 
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of  life  so  dear — so  beyond  reach?  Was 
it  because  in  reality  they  were  priceless? 

Martha  was  very  much  in  the  dark. 
She  could  not  solve  the  enigma  of 
existence.  Like  hundreds  of  others,  she 
could  not  solve  the  problem  of  the  high 
cost  of  living.  She  met  it  daily,  com¬ 
batted  with  the  high  prices  and  came 
through  somehow. 

ONE  night  in  March  Buster  came  in 
to  dinner  with  a  look  of  concern 
upon  his  boyish  face  that  troubled 
Martha.  There  was  something  of  pre¬ 
tense  in  his  ready  smile,  something 
forced  that  did  not  escape  her  scrutiny. 
She  wondered  if  she  could  find  out  just 
what  was  the  matter.  After  dinner, 
in  the  living  room,  she  tried. 

“How’s  business  going,  Buster?”  she 
asked. 

“Well,”  Buster  settled  back  in  his 
chair,  “it’s  going  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
miles  an  hour.  Our  cars  really  can  do 
better  than  that  you  know.  We’re 
putting  a  new  motor  truck  on  the 
market  this  week — ” 

“How’s  that?”  Bruce  asked.  “What 
is  it,  Buster.” 

“The  Marathon  Motor  Truck,” 
Buster  went  on.  “A  slick  outfit,  Bruce. 
Come  around  some  day  and  I’ll  show 
you.  I’ll  give  you  a  little  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  salesmanship.” 

“I’ll  be  there.”  Bruce  seized  a  sofa 
pillow  and  shot  it  across  the  room  at 
Alma.  She  was  playing  the  piano. 
“For  the  love  of  Mike,  Alma,  let  up  a 
while,  can’t  you.  Say,  I’ll  be  there,” 
he  turned  again  to  Buster.  “How’s  it 
done,  this  salesmanship  business  any¬ 
way  ?  I’m  not  counting  on  doing  any¬ 
thing  like  that  myself,  but  a  fellow 
kinda  likes  to  know.” 

“You  bet  a  fellow  kinda  likes  to 
know  how,”  Buster  took  him  up.  “I 
wish  I  knew  more  about  it  myself. 
We’ve  a  chap  coming  into  the  ware¬ 
house  to-morrow  from  some  big  manu¬ 
facturing  firm  in  Canada.  He’s  coming 
to  give  those  Marathon  Trucks  the 
once-over.  If  I  could  only  put  them 
over  just  once,  there  might  be  some¬ 
thing  doing.” 

OH,  Buster,”  Alma  twirled  on  the 
piano  stool,  “tell  us  about  them.” 
“Nothing  to  tell,”  said  Buster. 
“Absolutely  nothing  to  tell.  A  motor 
truck  is  a  motor  truck  and  I  can’t  make 
it  appear  any  different  to  anyone.  But 
if  I  could  only  talk  this  chap  into  buying, 
we  would  have  about  fifty  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  new  business  coming 
to  us.” 

Bruce  leaned  forward  with  interest, 
“Tell  us  more  about  those  trucks?” 

“Say,”  Buster  turned  eagerly, 
“what’s  up,  Bruce?  Want  to  buy  a 
Marathon?  Handy  little  truck  you  bet, 
built  to  make  the  grade,  carry  the  load, 
and  a  neat  looking  machine  into  the 
bargain.  They’ve  got  speed  for  a 
motor  truck,  too.  You  bet  Marathon 
is  the  name  all  right!” 

“Are  you  going  to  tell  that  to  the 
chap  from  Canada  to-morrow?” 

“Well,  rather!  And  a  whole  lot  more. 
Have  you  anything  to  say  about  it?” 

“I  was  wondering,”  said  Bruce,  “if  it 


wouldn’t  count  for  a  whole  lot  more 
to  show  him  a  truck  rather  than  to  talk 
truck  at  him.” 

“I  don’t  talk  truck,”  Buster  laughed. 
“I  talk  business.” 

“Fill  up  your  gas  tank  then,”  Bruce 
said  emphatically.  “Fill  up  your  gas 
tank  and  crank  her  up.  Get  me?” 

“I  can’t  say  I  do,”  Buster  reflected. 

“Well,  you’re  slow  if  you  don’t,' 
said  Bruce.  “Now,  listen  and  I’ll  tell 
you  what’s  in  my  mind.” 

“We’re  listening,”  Alma  said  gaily. 

Bruce  began,  “Aren’t  you  going  tc 
do  something  more  than  talk'  about 
your  trucks?  What’s  the  use  of  wasting 
words  to  make  a  truck  go,  when  ga> 
does  it.  My  idea  is  to  load  a  truck  to 
its  full  capacity — its  full  capacity— and 
take  your  man  out  for  a  little  spin.” 

“That’s  some  idea,  Bruce.  Where’d 
it  come  from?” 

“Ancestors,  I  guess,”  and  Bruce- 
grinned. 

Buster  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed.  “It  sure  did,  Bruce.  Why,  that 
idea  is  as  old  as  the  hills,'  or  rather  as 
old  as  the  oldest  motor  truck.”  1 

Bruce  glared  at  him  a  moment. 

“CAY,  but  you’re  about  as  sharp  a; 

^  Mom’s  bread  knife.  I  said  take 
him  for  a  little  spin!  I  didn’t  say  take 
him  for  a  ride  along  the  main  streets  in 
a  baby  carriage.  I  said  take  him  for  a 
spin  in  a  motor  truck.  And  when  1 
say  spin — I  mean  spin!” 

“Arid  do  you  mean  truck  when  you 
say  truck?”  Alma  asked. 

“Aw!  you  go  and  chase  yourself.' 
said  Bruce,  and  turned  back  to  Buster 
“Take  a  hand  at  the  steering  gear 
Take  him  for  the  kind  of  a  ride  that  he 
won’t  forget  when  he’s  a  grandfather 
You  said  your  trucks  were  built  tel 
make  a  grade,  didn’t  you?” 

“I  sure  did.” 

“Well,  make  a  grade  then,”  Bruce'.- 
fist  came  down  wfith  a  crack  on  th< 
center  table.  “Golly!  Make  it'  then 
Say,  suppose  you  take  your  man  for ; 
spin  out  along  the  Cliff  Road.  W  hat 
the  matter  with  the  Cliff  Road,  eh 
Some  grade  there,  you  bet,  some  spiff) 
turns  all  right.  Just  you  try  it— jus 
you  try  it  once!  And  don’t  forget  tv 
load  her  up.  Put  in  two  tons  o 
scrap  iron  if  you  can’t  find  anythin; 
else.  Don’t  tell  him  what  your  ok 
truck  can  do — make  it  speak  for  itself 
Make ’t  spurt  gas  and  mud!  You’ll  ge 
the  rr  ad  out  on  the  Cliff  Road  this  thru 
of  the  year  and  I  guess  I  don’t  have  t 
tell  you  where  to  look  for  gas.  Tak 
him  for  such  a  ride  he’ll  come  bad 
winded!  Bump  something  into  hin 
jingle  the  coin  in  his  pockets,  raise  th 
hair  of  his  head  every  time  you  take 
curve.  Some  curves  there,  you  bet 
Take  him  for  a  ride  that  is  worth  fift; 
thousand,  not  one  of  those  nicke 
jitneys.  Get  me,  now?” 

Buster  sprang  to  his  feet  and  starte^ 
for  the  hall  door.  “Thanks  for  the  tip 
Bruce.  If  I  could  only  land  tha 
order,  the  Marathon  Trucks  are  madt 
So  long,  to-night,”  he  called  back  t 
Martha.  “Yes,  I’ll  be  going.  I’v 
got  to  hunt  up  a  scrap  iron  dealer  tc 
night.  Our  customer  will  be  aroun 
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Bruce  leaned  forward,  “Wouldn’t  it 
count  for  a  whole  lot  more  to  show  him 
a  truck  rather  than  to  talk  truck?” 
Buster  laughed.  “I  talk  business,” 
he  said  gaily,  “I  don’t  talk  truck.” 
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early  in  the  morning.” 

“There’s  an  old  stove 
in  the  cellar  if  you  want 
it,”  Henry  suggested. 

“Yep,  and  you  can 
borrow  the  piano  for  one 
night  if  you  want  that.” 
Bruce  gazed  innocently 
at  Alma,  “I’d  like  to 
miss  it  for  just  one 
night.” 

“And  take  the  ice 
box,”  Alma  broke  in. 
“Do  take  the  ice  box, 
Buster.  I’d  like  to  miss 
it  out  of  the  kitchen  for 
just  one  night.” 

“Well,  I’ll  come 
back,”  Buster  promised, 
“if  I  can’t  get  the  junk 
elsewhere.  I’ll  drive 
around  in  the  morning.” 

“I’ll  bet  you  drive 
around  anyway,”  said 
Bruce.  “About  eight- 
thirty.  Nice  little  habit 
isn’t  it?” 

Buster  turned  around, 
“I’ll  get  you  yet,  Bruce,” 
he  warned. 

“Don’t  get  me,  get 
that  fifty  thousand.” 


THE  next  morning, 
while  the  Knights 
were  at  breakfast,  the 
telephone  rang  furiously. 

Alma  answered  the  call. 

“It  was  Buster,”  she 
said. 

“Tell  me  something  I 
don’t  know,”sang  Bruce. 

“That  would  be  im¬ 
possible,”  Alma  replied 
sarcastically.  “He  just 
wanted  to  say  that  he 
wouldn’t  need  the  stove. 

His  boss  thinks  it’s  a 
capital  idea  to  give  the 
Canadian  a  real  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  Mara¬ 
thon.  But  the  Canadian 
can’t  take  his  wonderful 
ride  until  four  this  after¬ 
noon,  so  Buster  has  all 
day  to  load  up.  He  has 
a  truck  out  now,”  she 
laughed,  “and  he’s  junk 
gathering.” 

“I  wish  it  was  Satur¬ 
day,”  said  Bruce,  “but 
it  never  is — not  when 
you  want  it  to  be.” 

Martha  thought  of 
Buster  many  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  and  smiled 
at  her  work.  But  it  was 
more  than  a  smile  of 
amusement — it  was  a 
smile  of  sympathy  and  hope.  How  she 
yearned  that  Life  would  give  joy  to 
him  and  to  Alma.  The  two  years  of 
waiting  were,  to  Martha,  pathetic  and 
poignant  and  pitiful. 

She  was  in  the  kitchen  as  usual  when 
Alma  returned  at  five. 

“It’s  perfectly  terrible  outdoors, 
Mamma.  Windy  old  March  and  a 
nasty  drizzle!  There’s  a  white  mist  and 


.  as® 


Bruce  was  a  forlorn,  disconsolate  figure  hunched  up  in  Henry’s 
chair.  “This  is  awful,  Mom,”  he  said.  “I  told  him  to  go” 


it’s  the  kind  of  a  night  on  which  one 
likes  to  be  shut  up  in  a  cosy  house  with 
thoughts  and  dreams,  and  Oh,  Mamma! 
what  do  you  think  I  did  to-night?” 

“I  can’t  guess,”  Martha  went  into 
the  pantry  and  came  back  with  the 
egg  beater,  “I  can’t  guess,  so  tell  me.” 

“I  bought  a  dinner  set!” 

“What?”  Martha  looked  up  and 
Alma  laughed  gaily. 


“I  bought  a  dinner  set,”  she  repeate 
“Why?”  Martha  gasped,  “you  woi 
be  needing  it.” 

“Well,  I  should  think  I  will,”  Ain 
said,  “I  should  just  think  I  will,  Mar 
ma.  It’s  the  most  beautiful  desig 
tiny  forget-me-nots  and  butterflies, 
said  to  the  man,  ‘I  can’t  buy  it  all 
once  but,  if  you  will  put  it  away,  1 
be  glad  to  get  a  few  pieces  at  a  tim 
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So  I  am  to  have  six  cups  on  Saturday. 
I’ll  store  them  all  in  the  attic  until  I 
marry.  It’s  the  sweetest  set,  Mamma, 
and  I  can  buy  it  all  in  about  eleven 
months  or  a  year.  I’ve  figured  it  out 
at  that.” 

|  “Oh!”  Martha  gasped  again.  “Fancy 
anyone  taking  a  year  to  buy  a  dinner 
set” 

Alma  laughed  as  she  carried  her  wraps 
into  the  hall.  “Better  to  buy  it  in  a 
t  year  than  not  to  buy  it  at  all,”  she 
I  called  back. 

It  was  almost  seven  when  Bruce  came 
in  and  dinner  was  partly  over.  Alma 
brought  his  plate  from  the  oven  and  set 
, lit  down  before  him.  But  Bruce  had  no 
EJappetite.  Martha  looked  at  him 
icuriously. 

“Well?”  she  asked. 

“Say,  don’t  the  world  beat  all  some¬ 
times?”  said  Bruce. 

“Why,  what  has  happened  now?” 
Alma  asked. 


Theodocia  Pearce 

you  know,  he’s  struck  down  on  the 
street,  right  under  an  auto.  Quick 
like  that,”  he  snapped  his  fingers.  “No 
warning,  no  chance,  no  anything.  And 
to-morrow,  we’ll  read  in  the  papers 
about  the  accident.” 

“It’s  a  tragedy,”  said  his  mother. 

“Yes,  a  tragedy!”  Alma  agreed. 
“Hundreds  will  read  about  it  and  then 
forget.” 

“It’s  kinda  fierce  having  to  re¬ 
member,”  Bruce  said.  “This  is  some 
queer  world  to  live  in,  you  bet.” 

HENRY  pushed  his  chair  back  from 
the  table.  “McLean  works  in  the 
shop,”  he  said,  “I  had  better  look  into 
the  matter.  Perhaps  there  is  something 
I  can  do. 


he  was  not  eating.  He  sat  there,  his 
head  resting'  upon  his  hands.  Alma 
was  clearing  away  the  dishes. 


“WANT  to  finish  your 


dinner, 

Mamma?”  she  asked. 

“No.”  Martha  sat  down  beside 
Bruce.  Alma  disappeared  into  the 
kitchen.  “Bruce,  what  is  it?”  said 
Martha.  “Bruce,  something  more  than 
the  accident — ” 

Bruce  nodded. 

“Tell  me.  Bruce.  Tell  me,  my  boy.” 

Silence  on  the  part  of  Bruce. 

“Tell  me,  Bruce.  Go  on,  I’m  listen¬ 
ing.” 

“Well,”  his  voice  seemed  far  away, 
“It’s  awful,  Mom,  outside  to-night. 
The  Cliff  Road — you  know  I  told 


“Thev  went  to  the  hospital,”  Bruce  Buster  to  do  it.  You  know,  I 
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ENOUGH,”  said  Bruce.  “Enough, 
you  bet.  Say  I’m  kinda  sick,  I  am. 
It  was  down  on  Main  Street  and  this  is 
some  night,  believe  me.  You  can’t  see 
any  farther  than  the  nose  on  your  face 
land  the  wind,  say,  it’s  awful.  Well  it 
was  down  on  Main  Street.  I  saw  the 
whole  thing  and  you  bet  I  wish  I 
hadn’t.  Dr.  Clark  was  coming  along 
in  that  new  car  of  his,  slick  as  you 
please,  and  he  turned  at  the  corner  of 
High  Street,  made  one  swooping  curve, 
and  then  there  was  a  cry.  It  sounded 
like  murder.  Honest,  I  can’t  stop 
hearing  it.  It  was  so  awful.  I  saw  the 
whole  business — a  man  coming  along 
on  his  wheel,  knocked  right  off,  caught 
under  the  car  wheels  and  dragged  along 
the  pavement — ” 

“Oh!”  said  Martha. 

“Don’t  say  any  more,” 

Alma  pleaded.  , - 

“Who  was  the  per¬ 
son?”  Henry  asked. 

"Gus  McLean’s  Dad, 
and  Gus  is  an  awfully 
decent  fellow,  too.  Doc¬ 
tor  Clark  couldn’t  seem 
to  get  that  car  stopped. 

It  skidded  right  along 
the  wet  pavement  and 
went  smack  into  the 
curb.  It  was  some 
smash — falling  glass  and 
everything!  About  two 
seconds  and  the  deed 
was  done.  They  got 
-McLean  out  and  his 
head  was  bleeding  aw¬ 
ful!”  Bruce  put  his 
elbows  on  the  table  and 
rested  his  head  in  his 
hands.  “Say,  it  just 
makes  me  sick  to  re¬ 
member  it.” 

“W  as  he  aliv  e?” 

Henry  asked. 

Bruce  nodded,  “He 
wasn’t  dead  but  he  was 
pretty  near  it,  I  bet  you. 

Honest,  ain’t  the  world 
a  queer  place?  There 
was  a  man  riding  home 
on  his  wheel  to  his 
supper  and,  first  thing 


called  after  him.  “Dr.  Clark  called  a 
taxi.” 

“I  won’t  be  long,  Martha,”  Henry 
promised.  “I  won’t  be  long.” 

Suddenly,  he  seemed  more  dear  to 
her  than  ever — more  dear.  Suppose  he 

had  been  knocked  down  like  that,  —  „  L---—  « 

without  warning.  Suppose  he  should  will  be  here  this  evening!  You  ve  lost 
some  time  be  suddenly  taken  from  her.  your  nerve,  Bruce.  If  you  can  t  eat,  go 
Suppose— Oh,  no  one  could  ever  tell!—  into  the  living  room  and  get  settled, 
suppose  this  time,  he  should  not  return.  This  talk  is  all  nonsense!”  She  looked 
“Henry,”  she  called  softly.  at  the  clock  on  the  buffet.  “Why  Buster 

He  turned  quickly  and  came  back  to  will  be  here  any  minute  now.” 


“Oh,  Mamma!”  It  was  a  frightened 
cry  from  Alma  in  the  doorway.  “Oh, 
Mamma1”  Martha  looked  at  the  terror 
on  the  young  face  and  her  heart  ached. 

“Come,  come,”  she  tried  to  be  firm. 
“Its  nonsense,  we’re  upset.  Bruce,  you 
are  upset.  Buster’s  all  right!  Buster 


her. 

“Why,  Martha,”  he  asked  in  alarm, 
“Why,  Martha,  what  is  it?” 

She  looked  up  at  him  and  her  lips 
quivered. 

“Suppose,  suppose  it  had  been  you, 
Henry.” 

His  arm  went  around  her,  “Thank 
God,  it  wasn’t,”  he  whispered. 

Martha  went  back  to  the  dining 
room.  Bruce  was  still  at  the  table  but 


THE 


ALIEN 


By  Maria  Moravsky 


T’M  like  a  mute,  I  cannot  speck, 

1  I  understand  so  little ; — 

I  feel  so  helpless  and  so  weak 
.Among  these  strange  people ! 

They  chat,  they  laugh  and  pass  by, 

They  look  so  self-reliant  and  gay! 

Eut  I  know  not  their  earth  and  sky, 

Its  strangeness  makes  me  cry! 

Be  patient  with  my  strained  brain, 

Don't  laugh  so  loud,  don  t  speak  so  quick ! 
Your  words  fall  like  a  cold  rain 
On  my  bewildered  brain. 
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Bruce  went  into  the  living  room  and 
Alma  helped  Martha  with  the  dishes. 

“Suppose  something  should  happen,” 
Alma  said. 

“Nonsense,”  said  Martha,  washing 
the  plates  vigorously. 

“But  it  could  "happen,  something 
could  happen  That  Cliff  Road!  Oh, 
why  did  Bruce  ever  suggest  it!  They 
didn’t  leave  until  four  and  it  gets  dark 
so  early  now,  Mamma.  And  the  mist! 

It  could  happen.  Some¬ 
thing  could  happen.” 

_  Martha  spoke  slowly, 

“I  guess  God  knows  all 
about  us,  Alma.” 

Later  Alma  went  up¬ 
stairs  and  Martha  went 
into  the  living  room. 
Bruce  was  hunched  up  in 
Henry’s  chair,  a  forlorn, 
disconsolate  figure. 

“I  told  him  to  go, 
Mom!”  he  said.  “Say, 
this  is  awful.  I  told  him 
to  go  and  that  Cliff 
Road  is  terrible.  If  I’d 
said  Terrace  Hill  or  the 
like,  it  wouldn’t  have 
been  so  fierce.  But  I 
figure  it  out  like  this, 
Mom,  if  a  car  could  skid 
on  a  perfectly  straight 
pavement,  what  wouldn’t 
it  do  along  that  steep 
Cliff  Road,  where  the 
mud  is  so  slippery  a  fel¬ 
low  can  hardly  walk. 
What  chance  has  a  car 
got  out  there  on  the 
Cliff  Road — one  little 
skid  and  it  would  all  be 
over.  Oh,  say,  this  is 
awful!” 

“For  pity’s  sake, 
Bruce,”  Martha  scolded, 
(' Continued  on  Page  71.) 
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Its  mighty  good  as  it  is 
but  it  ought  to  be  — 

A  BETTER  AMERICA 


Some  true  tales  of  folks  and 


LOOKING  OVER  THIS  BROAD  LAND 


XJOT  long  ago  we  offered 
prizes  for  stories  of 
Better  America.  This 
month  we  are  printing  the 
three  prize  winners.  One 
is  the  story  of  what  a  club 
of  women  did  for  their 
town;  the  second  is  about 
a  little  girl  with  an  inspir¬ 
ing  smile;  and  the  third 
tells  of  a  big  company’s 
Americanization  school. 
Each  in  its  particular  field 
is  the  story  of  the  making 
of  a|  Better  America 


THEN  there  is  the  hotel  clerk  of 
Mason,  Iowa,  who  lost  his  life  in  a 
fire,  because  he  stuck  to  his  job  and 
aroused  the  guests  of  the  hotel.  The 
fire  had  put  the  telephones  out  of  com¬ 
mission,  so  he  had  to  run  from  room  to 
room.  He  did  it,  and  everyone  escaped 
but  himself. 


WE  are  apt  to  think  that  heroes 
are  people  set  apart,  branded, 
as  it  were,  with  an  emergency 
resourcefulness  and  a  courage 
that  are  denied  us  ordinary  people, 
who  tread  a  path  somewhat  worn  of 
thrills.  But  heroism  isn’t  something 
cut  and  dried  and  pigeonholed.  It 
crops  up  in  unexpected  places,  it  flares 
in  dim  eyes,  it  bursts  forth  from  the 
humdrum,  and  exalts  the  common¬ 
place.  Every  month,  every  week,  every 
day,  there  are  men  and  women,  and 
children,  too,  who  calmly  and  unaf¬ 
fectedly  are  doing  heroic  things,  deeds 
that  barely  creep  into  a  corner  of 
the  paper,  and  are  often  unsung.  Every 
town,  and  every  countryside,  in  this 
great  land  of  ours,  has  its  hero. 

THERE’S  the  little  ten-year-old 
Thelma  of  Chicago,  whose  dying 
mother  had  charged  her  to  look  after 
her  younger  brothers  and  baby  sisters. 
Thelma  promised  and  she  kept  her 
word.  For  two  years  she  kept  house 
for  them,  mending  their  clothes,  and 
seeing  them  off  to  kindergarten.  And 
when  the  gasoline  tank  of  the  kitchen 
stove  caught  fire,  Thelma  did  not  forget 


her  pledge.  She  saved  the  children, 
but  in  so  doing  she  lost  her  own  life. 

ON  Lake  Pontchartrain,  down  in 
Louisiana,  two  schooners  were 
being  dashed  to  pieces  in  a  March 
storm.  But  the  waves  did  not  terrify 
the  two  Pons  brothers  who  lived  nearby. 
Bravely,  they  ventured  out  in  a  small 
boat  and,  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives, 
brought  the  crews  safely  to  land. 

NOT  long  ago,  out  in  Oregon,  a  small 
boy  was  walking  home  from  town. 
Crossing  the  railroad,  he  noticed  a 
huge  boulder  that  had  fallen  upon  the 
track  from  the  cliff  above.  He  was 
only  thirteen,  but  he  flagged  the  west¬ 
bound  express,  and  thus  prevented 
many  deaths. 

AND  the  little  country  teacher  in 
Illinois,  who  has  started  many  boys 
on  the  road  to  fame  and  fortune  from 
her  little  shanty  schoolhouse.  “There’s 
no  use  discussing  the  salary  question,” 
she  said.  “Cooks  get  twice  as  much  as 
I  do  but,  with  some  of  us,  teaching 
stops  being  a  vocation  and  becomes  a 
disease.” 


North  Dakota  boasts  a  giri- 
hero.  In  the  terrible  March  bliz¬ 
zard,  many  children  were  caught  walk¬ 
ing  or  driving  home  from  school,  and 
were  lost.  Eighteen-year-old  Hazel 
Miner  saved  the  lives  of  her  young 
brother  and  sister.  When  she  saw  that 
their  old  horse  could  go  no  further  in  the 
driving  snow,  and  the  piling  drifts,  she 
settled  down  to  wait  for  help.  Care¬ 
fully  and  methodically,  she  wrapped 
the  youngsters  in  the  carriage  blankets 
and  added — her  own  coat.  When 
rescue  came,  they  were  still  alive — she 
was  frozen  to  death! 

VERY  close  indeed  to  the  common¬ 
place,  hidden  away  in  everyday 
life,  lurks  the  heroic.  The  rural  mail 
carrier  who  tramps  his  twenty-six 
miles  because  it  is  the  only  way  to  get 
his  mail  through;  the  public  health 
nurse  who  cranks  her  Ford  in  all  winds 
and  weathers,  even  shovelling  it  out  of 
snowdrifts;  the  little  Michigan  girl, 
who  so  wants  an  education  that  she 
walks  ten  miles  to  school;  and  all  the 
men  and  women  and  children  who  have 
stuck  to  their  jobs  and  who  have  thrown 
aside  self — of  such  loyalty  and  devotion 
is  heroism  made! 
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If  you  love  your  country 
you'll  want  to  help  it 


IN  THE  MAKING 


things  that  show  a  people’s  heart 


HOW  EIGHTEEN  WOMEN 
HELPED  A  TOWN 

By  E.  E.  Sherman 
(Winner  of  First  Prize) 

MUCH  has  been  said  and  written 
about  Keosauqua,  Van  Buren 
County,  Iowa,  and  the  men  who  have 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  of  fame 
on  the  rounds  of  knowledge  acquired 
in  that  little  quiet  corner  of  the  earth. 

You  must  know  that  Keosauqua  has 
its  women  as  well  as  its  men.  The 
story  of  the  Improvement  Association 
of  Keosauqua  and  how  it  grew  proves 
that  the  women  in  that  town  do  things. 
A  few  women  began  it  eleven  years  ago, 
by  talking  of  the  need  of  a  room,  where 
tired  women  with  their  children  might 
rest,  when  they  had  finished  their 
shopping  and  trading,  and  not  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  stand  about  on  street  corners 
and  beside  store  counters  waiting  for 
their  husbands  to  finish  talking  politics 
and  take  them  home. 

This  talk  soon  evolved  itself  into  a 
meeting.  Eighteen  women  of  Keo¬ 
sauqua  were  present  and,  under  their 
impetus,  the  meeting  became  a  Civic 
Organization,  with  a  constitution,  an¬ 
nual  dues  and  standing  committees  as 
follows:  Streets  and  Alleys;  Main  Street 
and  Railroad  Station;  Public  Health; 
Municipal  Business;  Membership  and 
Entertainment.  The  following  officers 
were  elected:  Mrs.  Mary  Wolford,  a 
retired  farmer’s  wife;  Mrs.  Josie  B. 
Sherman,  a  physician’s  wife;  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Scott,  a  capable  worker;  Mrs.  Ray 
McCrary,  the  Mayor’s  wife;  Mrs.  Josie 
Cocherell,  a  teamster’s  wife;  Mrs. 
Caroline  Perkins,  a  minister’s  wife,  and 
Mrs.  Bess  Manning,  a  banker’s  wife. 

Immediately,  the  standing  com¬ 
mittees  set  to  work.  They  found  that 
the  streets  needed  weeds  cut,  the  alleys 
presenting  a  frightful  appearance  to 
discriminating  and  close  observing 
women.  Main  Street  needed  bonfires  to 
get  rid  of  the  sweepings  and  papers. 
The  depot,  with  its  adjoining  health- 
menacing  stock  yards,  was  scrutinized 
by  the  committee’s  field  glass.  The 
loafing  corners  and  public  places,  where 
something  or  somebody  gathered,  pre¬ 
sented  great  puddles  of  tobacco  juice 
that  was  offensive  to  the  eye,  nose  and 
general  cleanliness.  Some  “nosey” 
woman  had  actually  noticed  that 
teamsters  from  the  country  had  no 
places  available  for  watering  thirsty  and 
tired  horses  and  even  the  dog,  with  his 


tongue  lolling  out,  was  an  object  of  pity 
to  these  busy,  thoughtful  women. 
Hence  plans  and  aggressive  move¬ 
ments  sprang  up. 

The  committee  on  Streets  and  Alleys 
visited  the  street  commissioner  and  got 
his  co-operation.  A  notice  of  a  general 
city  house-cleaning  was  announced 
through  the  city  papers  in  ample  time 
with  the  declaration  that  the  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  would  pay  for  hauling,  if 
every  householder  would  get  his  “junk” 
ready  to  be  moved  by  a  certain  date. 
The  idea  of  cleanliness  became  epidemic 
and  yards  were  raked,  weeds  cut;  cans 
and  garbage  and  brush  went  outside  the 
city  limits,  load  after  load,  until  the 
little  city  of  Keosauqua  never  presented 
a  cleaner  appearance. 

The  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Com¬ 
mittee  visited  the  city  council  in  session, 
and  made  an  appeal  to  the  Mayor 
regarding  things  for  the  removal  of 
which  it  was  necessary  to  have  an  order 
from  him.  A  committee  of  women  were 
never  treated  more  courteously  and 
graciously  than  these  who  pleaded  for  a 
cleaner,  purer  and  better  city.  As  a 
result  of  this  conference,  ordinances 
were  passed  by  the  city  council  pro¬ 
hibiting  many  offensive  practices,  and 
placards  were  posted. 

Next,  we  cast  about  to  find  a  way  to 
increase  our  bank  account,  for  money 
was  a  necessary  adjunct.  Women  can 
cook,  so  a  market  of  home-made  good 
things  was  thought  to  be  the  surest 
way  to  a  mail’s  pocket-book.  Success¬ 


Keosauqua’s  Community  House,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Wolford,  president  of  the 
Improvement  Association  for  1 1  years 


ful?  Yes,  enough  to  insure  the  two 
cement  watering  troughs  that  arc  now  so 
much  appreciated.  The  wonder  is  how 
we  ever  did  without  them! 

The  scenery  near  Keosauqua  on  the 
Des  Moines  River  is  most  picturesque 
when  it  is  not  obscured  with  sign-boards 
and  weeping  willows.  Weeping  willows 
are  appropriate  in  some  places  and  sign¬ 
boards  have  their  mission,  but  our 
women  thought  both  were  out  of  place 
when  they  obscured  a  pleasing  view  and 
covered  up  one  of  the  beauties  of  our 
town.  So  we  obtained  permission  to 
clean  the  river  banks  inside  the  cor¬ 
poration.  The  willows  were  cut,  the 
banks  no  more  became  a  dumping  place, 
and  unobstructed  the  river  reflected  the 
bright  sunlight  and  the  moving  clouds. 

The  rest  room  question  was  agitated 
next.  An  association  of  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  women,  representing  almost 
that  many  homes,  is  a  powerful  lever 
in  bringing  things  to  pass.  So,  thanks 
toour  Entertainment  Committee,  which 
had  been  working  hard  getting  up  plays 
and  other  entertainments  to  raise  a 
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benefit  fund,  and  thanks  to  the  cordial 
response  of  our  business  men,  we  were 
able  to  buy,  at  a  reasonable,  figure  a 
cottage  of  four  rooms,  comparatively 
new  and  located  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
city.  Also,  we  bought  a  lot  on  Main 
Street,  and  moved  the  house  there, 
remodelling  its  interior  somewhat,  add¬ 
ing  a  cement  porch,  and  papering  it 
with  our  own  hands. 

Then  came  the  matter  of  furnishings. 
An  empty  house  was  no  good  to  anyone. 
So  the  women  announced  a  furniture 
shower  to  be  held  to  furnish  the  Im¬ 
provement  Association  Building.  And 
it  was  furnished  in  a  day,  from  tea 
towels,  tins  and  dishes,  to  couches, 
rockers,  settees,  mirrors,  a  clock  and 
everything  else  pertaining  to  a  well- 
ordered  house. 

The  building  had,  at  the  beginning, 
four  rooms  and  a  basement  a  kitchen, 
a  large  front  living  room,  an  alcove  or 
library  room,  and  a  wrap  room,  but  it 
has  been  greatly  enlarged  since  those 
days.  It  is  the  center  for  all  kinds  of 
meetings,  markets,  church  affairs,  en¬ 
tertainments,  suppers,  private  parties. 
The  women  realize  a  rental  for  all  these 
gatherings,  which  is  used  to  complete 
pavments  on  the  house  and  to  improve 
it.  It  is  lighted  with  electricity  and 
has  a  telephone,  both  being  donations 
from  our  public-spirited  citizens. 

Visitors  came  and  praised  its  com¬ 
fortableness,  inscribing  their  names  on 
the  register,  and  nearly  always  leaving 
their  contributions  in  a  little  tin  box 
fastened  to  the  wall.  For  money  k 
very  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  vast  amount  of  good  that  comes 
through  this  enterprise. 

In  April,  1911,  we  decided  to  add  a 
new  department  to  our  Organization. 
It  was  called  the  Study  Department, 
and  the  work  follows  the  study  pro¬ 
gram  for  women’s  clubs  given  by  the 
Ames  College  Extension  Department. 
Books  for  reference  for  the  year’s 
study  were  borrowed  from  the  free 
traveling  library  furnished  by  the  State 
Historical  department.  It  proved  a 
most  profitable  year’s  study.  The 
year’s  work  was  closed  by  a  domestic 
science  course  of  six  days’  duration  with 
Miss  Eda  Murphey  of  Ames  as  demon¬ 
strator  and  instructor.  There  were 
fifty-four  subscribers  to  the  course  and 
tickets  were  made  transferable. 

Along  with  socials  and  entertain¬ 
ments  and  courses,  the  idea  of  filling 
our  alcove  with  books — to  make  it 
indeed  a  library — buzzed  incessantly 
in  our  women’s  bonnets.  Hence  a  book 
shower  was  held  and  our  hopes  were 
more  than  fulfilled,  for  eighty  books 
were  showered  in  a  day.  V  e  had  no 
bookcase,  no  shelves  even,  so  they  were 
marked  and  filed,  numbered,  etc.,  and 
piled  up  in  temporary  places.  Later,  a 
library  of  1,200  volumes  was  given  to 
.  us  by  a  former  resident  of  the  county. 

Chautauquas  are  promoted,  com¬ 
munity  sings  are  held,  and  also  a  series 
of  entertainments  and  lyceum  courses, 
all  of  which  add  receipts  as  well  as 
furnishing  an  educational  uplift. 

Starting  with  nothing  eleven  years 
ago,  the  organization  now  has  a  plant 
worth  $4,500,  including  a  community 


auditorium  30  x  80  feet,  capable  of 
seating  250  people,  a  kitchen  and  dining 
room  adequately  furnished  for  parties 
and  dinners,  and  the  only  public  library 
in  the  county.  This  house  forms  a 
nucleus  for  the  social  activities  of  the 
town.  It  is  a  center  from  which  radiates 
a  community  spirit  which  means  much 
to  our  town. 


By  Elizabeth  Guilt'oile 
( Winner  of  Second  Prize ) 


on  each  side  of  her,  she  gayly  informed 
us.  They  had  been  seven  years  out 
of  Russia.  Neither  father  nor  mother 
spoke  English.  They  had  been  taken 
bodily  out  of  the  tenement  district  and 
were  being  systematically  provided  for 
by  the  Charities.  Poor  little  Rose  was 
apparently  hopelessly  incapacitated  phy¬ 
sically,  but  she  was  head  and  heart  and 
brain  for  the  family  whom  she  was  mak¬ 
ing  into  one  hundred  per  cent  Americans. 

“What  Did  You  Do  This  Morning?” 
That  was  our  topic  in  language. 

“I  cooked  the  coffee  for  my  father. 
I  dressed  Simon  and  Leah  for  school 
and  kindergarten.”  Rose  labored  con¬ 
scientiously  over  sentences.  “I  taught 
my  mother  how  to  say  ‘I  want  two 
bottles  of  milk’  to  the  milkman.  Then 
I  found  Sammie’s  glasses.  After  that, 
I  washed  the  baby.  In  America,  babies 
must  be  washed!” 


SHE  had  a  most  unpronounceable 
surname  but  to  the  class  she  was 
never  anything  else  but  “Smiling  Rose.” 
It  was  November  and  the  air  was  chill. 
The  little  folks  had  come  bundled  up  in 
woolly  sweaters  and  gay  caps.  But 
when  Rose  walked  into  the  room  in  her 
bleached  calico  dress  and  a  worn  coat 
too  small  for  even  her  wizened  frame — 
when  she  walked  in  and  smiled  at  us, 
the  temperature  went  up  ten  degrees. 

Twelve  years  old,  three  years  re¬ 
tarded  by  illness,  scarcely  as  large  as  a 
child  of  seven  should  be,  undernourished, 
anaemic,  her  left  arm  hung  helpless 
at  her  side  since  her  birth.  But  she 
radiated  a  certain  joy  in  living  that 
those  well-fed,  carefully  nourished  chil¬ 
dren  seemed  incapable  of. 

We  soon  found  out  all  about  her. 
There  were  eleven  in  the  family — five 


SMALL  need  of  teaching  love  and  ser¬ 
vice  or  patriotism  to  that  class  when, 
with  a  few  words  of  encouragement  from 
the  teacher,  Rose  would  tell  a  simple 
incident  from  her  daily  life,  little  dream¬ 
ing  of  the  lessons  she  was  implanting 
in  the  hearts  of  her  young  associates, 
thinking  only  of  the  joy  of  being  allowed 
to  talk  English.  She  would  conclude 
her  speech  with  the  most  glorious 
smile,  as  if  to  say  by  way  of»postscript, 
“Isn’t  it  a  great  life?” 

Another  day,  we  talked  about  what 
we  were  going  to  be  when  we  grew  up. 
“I  am  going  to  be  a  librarian,”  volun¬ 
teered  Rose  radiantly,  “and  tell  stories 
to  poor  children.” 

Christmas  came.  Happy  and  mys¬ 
terious  preparations  were  going  on.  The 
children  were  bringing  in  their  old  toys 
for  the  stricken  babies  of  Europe.  I 
marveled  at  the  charity  of  their  little 
hearts  when  I  saw  the  beautiful  dolls 
and  splendid  books  which  they  gave  up 
with  a  farewell  hug. 


ONE  day,  Rose  came  in  with  a  tiny, 
draggled-looking  parcel  and  her  usual 
shining  face.  “Teacher,”  she  exclaimed, 
“I  have  two  dolls  I’ve  had  since  I  was 
in  this  country.  I  saved  up  two 
nickels  and  bought  them!  But  I  don’t 
need  both  of  them.  So  I  brought  one.” 

She  didn’t  need  both  of  them!  But, 
oh!  how  Humanity  needs  courage  and 
devotion  like  that.  May  God  be  good 
to  the  Smiling  Roses  of  the  world  for 
the  sake  of  the  rest  of  us! 


George  B.  Fout  teaching  songs  and  citizenship 
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OLD  SONGS  AND 
NEW  AMERICANS 


By  Roy  L.  Andrews 

( Winner  of  Third  Prize) 

WHEN  I  was  asked  to  teach  at  the 
Youngstown  .Sheet  and  Tube  Com¬ 
pany’s  Americanization  Night  School  I 
became  curious  to  know  just  what  the 
school  really  was. 

I  went,  and  in  what  had  once  been  a 
\  store,  now  repainted  and  redecorated, 
on  the  main  street  of  East  Youngstown, 
scene  of  former  riots,  strikes  and  brawls, 

I  found  the  school.  Surveying  the 
scene  from  the  doorway,  I  saw  nine  or 
ten  square  wooden  tables  with  folding 
chairs  about  them  while  at  one  side  was 
a  piano.  Before  this  stood  Geo.  B. 
Fout,  the  school  superintendent.  Just 
before  I  was  introduced  to  him,  he 
struck  a  chord  or  two  and  spoke,  “Now, 
men,  we’re  going  to  sing.”  And 
“we’re”  was  the  proper  word,  for  I 
heard  him  and  everyone  sing.  As  I 
.approached  one  of  the  tables,  I  could 
hear  different  pronunciations  of  the 
words  of  the  chorus  of  that  glorious 
old  song  “Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burn¬ 
ing.”  We  sang  almost  an  hour — good 
American  songs! — and  then  he  cried. 
j“All  right,  men,  to  your  work  now!” 
and  away  he  went  to  some  other  school. 

The  class  to  which  he  assigned  me 
consisted  of  nine  men.  At  my  left 
was  a  neat,  good-looking  member  of  the 
Slavic  race  who  spoke  English  quite 
well.  He  was  doing  arithmetic,  in 
percentage,  and  I  did  one  example  for 
him  and  then  set  him  to  work  while  I 
turned  to  a  Bulgarian  at  my  right  who 
was  pushing  a  sample  time  card  of  some 
sort  toward  me  and  exclaiming,  “Show 
me  how.  me  get  better  job.”  No 
doubt  some  education  was  needed  to 
get  the  cards  straight  and  he  saw  pro¬ 
motion  in  sight  for  one  who  could  fill 
the  bill.  Besides  these,  my  class  was 
composed  of  a  Greek,  a  Macedonian,  a 
Roumanian,  two  Italians,  a  Serb,  a 
Hungarian  and  a  dusky  Hindu.  I 
started  them  at  reading,  and  each  one 
pushed  his  forefinger  along  the  line  in 
their  books  while  one  after  another  read 
aloud,  “This  is  a  fire  engine.  The  man 
on  the  seat  is  the  driver.  The  fire 
engine  is  drawn  by  two  horses,”  etc. 
Some  of  them  were  dirty,  just  come  from 
the  mill,  others  smelled  of  garlic,  while 
here  and  there  we  found  some  who  had 
caught  the  spirit  and  “spruced  up”  a 
bit  to  please  teacher. 

ANY  and  many  a  thing  I  learned 
during  my  teaching  that  winter  but 
worth  most  of  all  I  count  the  patriotic 
association  with  Geo.  B.  Fout,  a  man 
who  is  melting  old  gold  and  making 
American  citizens  of  it.  He  was  apt  to 
be  absent  when  thfe  school  opened,  but 
he  might  turn  up  before  we  closed  and 
then  we  were  sure  to  have  a  great  sing. 
Afterward  we  would  point  out  the  text 
of  the  songs  with  the  men  explaining 
the  meaning  of  each  word. 

Finally,  America  entered  the  war! 


Some  agitator  told  the  students  that 
Fout  and  his  teachers  were  just  teach¬ 
ing  them  enough  so  they  could  be 
inducted  into  the  United  States  Army. 
Only  for  one  night  did  the  attendance 
fall  off.  The  superintendent  imme¬ 
diately  went  out  into  the  highways  and 
by-ways  and  made  such  stirring,  true 
and  living  speeches  that  he  gave  the 
budding  antagonism  its  death-blow, 
and  we  went  right  on  singing. 

Several  of  the  students  learned  to 
tell  the  teachers  all  about  the  places 
where  they  worked.  They  pointed  to 
the  colored  pictures  recently  framed 
that  made  a  frieze  about  the  room  and 
represented  various  sections  of  the 
mills,  using  such  technical  terms  that  I 
confess  I  was  at  a  loss  to  understand 
them  myself.  And  then,  we  had  them 
write  short  compositions  about  their 
work  and  what  they  did  during  the  day. 
Crude  they  were  in  writing,  but  the 
grammar  I  fear  was  better  than  that 
used  by  some  real  Americans.  They 
caught  the  two  great  points 
sentences  and  small  words. 


A  CHILD  EDITRESS 

By  Margaret  Sanborn 


TV THEN  Lady  Percival  had  received  the 
W  message  from  Lady  Chester  about 
Marguerite's  engagement  she  became  very 
angry  and  was  in  a  terrible  fury!  But 
short  luckily  dinner  soon  came  on  and  that 
consoled  her,  for  she  was  a  great  eater  and 


And  still  Mr.  Fout  goes  on  with  the  weighed  340  pounds. 
melting  pot!  I  couldn’t  even  guess  at  No,  this  is  not  a  quotation  from  Daisy 
the  number  of  nationalities  represented.  Ashford.  It  is  from  a  story  written 
To  this  day  lingers  in  my  memory  the  by  an  eleven-year-old  girl.  She  lives 
speech  he  made  as  the  East  Youngstown  in  St.  Croix,  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
draftees  left  for  camp,  and  I  am  sure  it  which  belong  to  the  United  States, 
still  lives  in  the  town.  The  melting  having  been  purchased  from  Denmark  a 
pot  is  boiling,  boiling,  boiling  its  con-  few  years  ago;  and  she  edits,  prints, 
tents  as  they  come.  It  is  a  crucible  of  illustrates  and  sells  a  little  newspaper 
pure  Americanism,  and  it  sings  those  of  her  own,  called  “The  Red  Cross 
old  tunes,  “Keep  the  Home  Fires  Paper.”  Dorothy  Smith  is  her  name, 
Burning,”  “Old  Black  Joe,”  “My  but,  as  editor  and  poetess  she  is  Mme. 
Country  ’tis  of  Thee,”  and  many  Estelle  Vieulle,  and,  as  the  novelist  who 
another  that  stirs  our  hearts  and  produced  this  romance  of  “Marguerite,” 
endears  our  country  to  us  forever.  and  the  thriller  entitled  “The  Black 

_  Gang,”  she  is  D. 

Longfield  Smith  and 
Mile.  Emile  Lincoln ! 
All  these  changes 
of  name  and  per¬ 
sonality  are  sand¬ 
wiched  in  between 
school  and  play,  for 
Dorothy  Smith 
knows  how  to  snatch 
the  fleeting  minute. 

At  the  left,  you 
will  find  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  her  pa¬ 
per.  We  only  wish- 
you  could  read  it 
all.  Here  is  another 
short  extract  from 
the  thrilling  ro¬ 
mance,  “Marguer¬ 
ite”: 

Lady  Chester  was 
upstairs  decking  the 
bride  when  Lady 
Percival  entered  the 
drawing  -  room  and 
waved  her  hand  ma¬ 
jestically  and  said, 
“Where  is  that  pam¬ 
pered  girl ,  my 
niece?” 

‘  ‘  Upstairs, 
ma’am!”  said  the 
maid. 

“Stop!  Shocking!” 
cried  Lady  Percival. 
“Ma’am!  Say  ‘ My 
Lady’  or  ‘ Madame ' 
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ment  just  like  that  of  the  United 
States.  Miss  Agnes  Piel  of  Hewlett. 
Long  Island,  a  member  of  the  Senior 
class  at  Barnard,  is  the  president;  Miss 
Juliet  Clark,  of  Northport,  Long  Island, 
is  the  vice-president;  Miss  Margaret 
Myers,  of  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  is  the 
treasurer;  Miss  Elizabeth  MacArthur. 
also  of  East  Orange,  is  the  secretary: 
and  Miss  Lila  North,  of  Montclair 
New  Jersey,  is  the  dining  room  proctor. 
In  addition  to  these  officials  there  is  a 
proctor  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  six 
apartments  occupied  by  the  girls. 


and  make  a  curtsy ,  so.”  But  Lady 
Percival  instead  of  making  a  curtsy 
Hopped  down  flat  on  the  floor,  which  shook 
the  whole  house  and  brought  the  bride  and 
Lady  Chester  running  downstairs ,  the 
former  in  all  her  beauty  and  the  latter 
trying  to  suppress  a  smile. 

“Come  and  ’elp  me  up.”  said  Lady 
Percival.  “Why.  I  might  ’ ave  broken 
me  spine.” 

The  maid  had  quitted  the  room  long 
before  Lady  Percival  had  time  to  address 
her. 

“Well,  she’s  gone,  rude  rascal!”  was 
all  she  could  say.  “Now,  my  dear  Lady 
Chester,  and  how  are  you,  may  I  ask?” 

Here  is  one  of  the  young  editor’s  an¬ 
nouncements  of  more  fiction: 

LOOK  OUT! 


Dusters  and  carpet  sweepers,  as  well  as  chafing  dishes  and  man¬ 
dolins,  are  part  of  life  at,  the  Barnard  Co-operative  Dormitories 


In  the  next  publication  there  is  to  be 
a  continued  story,  “ The  Black  Gang”  !  !  ! 
It  is  an  exciting  drama  of  adventures 
and  escape! 

Eagerly  turning  to  the  issue  contain¬ 
ing  the  first  instalment  of  “The  Black 
Gang,”  one  finds  the  thriller  opening  as 
follows : 

CHAPTER  ONE 
The  Theft 

It  was  quite  late  one  night.  John 
Gilbert  and  his  daughter  were  just  going 
to  sleep  when  he  heard  a  slight  movement 
at  the  window.  Looking  in  that  direction, 
he  observed  the  figure  of  a  man  enter  the 
room  by  the  window.  Coward  as  he  was, 
he  left  off  breathing  and  huddled  down  in 
his  bed. 

But  Dorothy  Smith  does  not  edit 
her  paper  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  She 
employs  her  talent  for  the  poor  and 
suffering.  Read  her  editorial  in  the 
issue  for  August,  1919: 

All  good  wishes.  I  hope  you  will  like 
this  paper,  for  I  am  trying  to  make' .it 
as  nice  as  I  can.  I  have  collected  $4.00, 
thanks  to  my  kind  subscribers,  and  hope  to 
collect  more,  for  I  have  little  or  no  thoughts 
of  giving  up  this  paper,  for  I  am  sure  it 
is  doing  a  little  to  help.  Is  ten  cents  too 
much  to  ask?  No,  comes  the  answer, 
because  it  is  going  to  do  good  to  the  poor 
and  suffering. 


BEATING  THE  H.  C.  L. 

By  Don  Ryan 


FORTY-FIVE  Barnard  College  girls 
are  prepared  to  refute  the  time-worn 
theory,  undoubtedly  originating  in 
some  masculine  mind,  that  women 
cannot  get  along  together  when  thrown 
entirely  on  their  own  resources  and 
their  own  society.  These  college  girls 
are  living  in  an  apartment  house  at 
1 16  West  116th  Street,  with  a  com¬ 
munity  government  of  their  own,  and 
they  are  not  only  broadening  their 
minds  by  unselfish  services  to  each 
other,  they  are  beating  the  high  cost  of 
living  as  well. 

While  their  own  instructors  are  hav¬ 
ing  a  hard  struggle  to  keep  up  appear¬ 
ances  on  the  small  salaries  they  draw, 
these  girls  are  living  for  $9.40  apiece, 
each  week;  living  in  a  regular  elevator 
apartment  with  a  brass-buttoned  official 
presiding  over  the  foyer,  and  they  are 
eating  with  perfect  regularity  three  good 
meals  a  day.  How  do  they  do  it? 
Co-operation  —  community  service  — 
each  girl  doing  her  small  bit — about 
half  an  hour’s  work  a  day. 

No,  it  is  not  a  soviet;  exactly  the 
opposite.  It  is  a  republican  govern- 


The  girls  who  occupy  the  co-operativ 
dormitory  allot  the  tasks  of  houst 
keeping  among  themselves  so  that  ver 
little  is  required  from  each  and  the 
studies  are  in  no  way  interrupted.  The: 
are  between  twenty  and  thirty  rooms  i 
the  six  apartments,  each  room  occupie 
by  two  girls.  The  girls  take  care  < 
their  own  rooms  and,  in  addition,  the 
look  after  the  two  parlors  and  two  dii 
ing  rooms  which  constitute  the  cor 
munity  center  of  their  little  republi 
They  also  take  turns  waiting  on  tabl 
each  girl  having  to  serve  at  this  ta? 
about  a  week  out  of  the  school  year. 

All  the  cooking  and  kitchen  work 
done  by  a  domestic  staff  of  three,  whit 
the  community  pays  from  the  asse; 
ments  of  $9.40  to  each  girl. 

The  rooms  which  the  girls  occupy  a 
not  luxurious,  but  uniformly  comfor 
able  and  tastefully  furnished.  T1 
two  connecting  parlors  or  living  roon 
with  their  cretonne  curtains  and  col 
scheme  of  blue  and  yellow,  are  horn 
like  and  attractive.  In  one  living  roo 
is  a  piano,  serving,  on  evenings,  as  ti 
center  of  gayety  in  which  singing  ai 
dancing  have  a  large  share.  The  tv 
connecting  dining  rooms  are  furnish 
in  dark  oak.  Wicker  furniture  is  used 
the  living  rooms.  ( Cont .  on  Page  7 
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SELF-SATISFACTION 
AND  THE  JOB 


By  Whiting  Williams 


YV/HITING  WILLIAMS  has  looked  over  the  notebook  he  kept 
W  during  the  seven  months  he  worked  as  a  laborer,  and  trom 
the  incidents  jotted  down  in  it,  he  gives  here  some  very  pene¬ 
trating  and  wise  conclusions  about  human  nature  and  a  man  s 
job.  Mr.  Williams  has  been  through  the  thing  of  which  he 
writes,  and  he  knows.  The  picture  he  draws  contains  truths 
which  will  help  us  all  to  understand  better  this  country  we  live  in 


I  WAS  all  packed  and  ready  to  whistle  put  an  end  to  the  twelve  night  centage  of  their  total  equipment  and  so 
start  to  an  important  national  hours  of  sweat  and  soot  with  shovel  and  has  taken  that  much  more  out  of  them, 
assembly  of  our  denomination,”  sledge,  and  let  me  wearily  climb  thy  Down  there  in  the  mill  on  turn, 
a  man  who  had  been  a  minister  hill  past  the  church,  the  library  and  the  there  was  little  time  tor  talk  about 
n  many  coal  towns  was  relating  one  school.  Better  than  all  the  books  in  anything  but  jobs  good  jobs  and  bad 
wening'  “Suddenly  a  telegram  brought  the  world,  those  long  nights  of  hard  jobs,  “swell”  jobs  and  nasty  jobs— 
tvord  of  a  great  mine  disaster  and  the  labor  told  me  why  the  church  and  all  jobs  and  such  joys  as  came  to  mind  by 
mtombing  of  many  men,  including  one  the  other  religious,  social,  educational  contact  with  those  jobs,  most  of  them 
if  my  best  friends.  I  was  greatly  and  civic  influences  in  American  life  better  left  unmentioned  m  society, 
-hocked  and  immediately  sat  down  and  to-day  find  it  so  difficult  to  make  a  vital  And,  up  on  the  hill,  with  the  day  s  or 
wrote  the  funeral  sermon,  awaiting  contact  with  the  unskilled  wage  workers  the  night’s  work  done  in  its  ten  or 
urther  word  as  to  the  exact  hour  of  the  —to  touch  them  where  they  live.  A  twelve  or  fourteen  hours;  well  a  fellow 
services.  That  was  more  than  two  few  nights  with  a  shovel  had  made  plain  seemed  somehow  to  feel  himself  too  full 
.ears  ago.  They  have  been  working  to  what  had  puzzled  me  during  the  four  of  muscles,  weary  muscles,  to  give 
ipen  that  mine  and  recover  the  bodies  years  I  had  spent  directing  the  Cleve-  thought  to  anything  except  sleep  and 
if  the  men  ever  since.  This  morning,  I  land  Federation  of  Social  Agencies.  rest  before  the  whistle  should  boom 
*ot  back  from  preaching  that  sermon:  The  explanation  is  in  the  fact  that  the  again  for  the  next  turn, 

ny  friend’s  body  has  only  just  been  wage  workers,  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  If  you’re  going  to  earn  your  living 
bund.”  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  on  with  little  besides  your  muscles,  you 

That  typifies,  as  I  see  it,  the  difficulty  the  job— but  with  these  two  additional  have  to  take  into  the  job  about  all 
if  the  problem  which  the  church  has  to  and  outstanding  factors:  First,  that  you’ve  got,  and  then  you  take  into  the 
face  in  its  work  of  serving  men  and  when  they  are  on  their  job  it  is  con-  church  or  the  library  only  what  you 
women  whose  first  duty  and  necessity  siderably  harder  for  the  church,  the  can  take  out  of  your  job.  ?  . 

is  to  earn  their  living — to  earn  their  school  and  the  library  to  go  and  touch  Unless,  of  course,  you  haven  t  a  job 

living  before  they  can  live  their  lives,  them  than  to  touch  those  who  have  and  can  t  find  one  even  though  you 

“I  see,”  said  the  blind  man.  “It’s  jobs  requiring  more  brain  and  less  try  hard.  .  ..,  ,  , 

plain  enough  now!”  The  words  repre-  brawn;  and  second,  that  when  they  are  ‘ ‘Ah  doan  call  it  livin  .  Ah  m  just 

sented  as  much  intelligence  as  my  of!  the  job,  they  are  less  susceptible  to  existin’,”  said  a  young  black  boy  from 
fatigue  could  muster  on  those  dark,  those  influences  because — well,  beca,use  the  South  in  the  employment  office 
snowy  mornings  when  I  walked  out  of  they  have  less  to  be  susceptible  with;  where  we  crowded  in  frotn  all  over  the 
the  big  steel  mill  after  the  great  bass  their  job  has  required  a  larger  per-  district  in  the  hope  of  finding  work 
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when  all  the  war  contracts  had  been 
cancelled  and  the  peace  orders  waited 
for  a  possible  lowering  of  prices,  back 
there  in  January,  1919,  “Just  existin’, 
with  one  ’o  mah  feet  down  toh’ds  de 
cold  clay,  an’  me  like  to  slip  if  Ah  doan’ 
mind  mah  step  close-like.  Ah  sure  is 
gotta  get  a  job  soon.” 

To  such  a  man,  an  open  saloon  looks, 
or  used  to  look,  amazingly  more  at¬ 
tractive  for  the  burden  he  carries  than  a 
locked  church.  Besides  its  warmth, 
there  was  a  chance  that  somebody 
might  be  able  to  give  a  “steer”  to  that 
badly  needed  job. 

With  those  more  fortunate,  the 
trouble  is  that  the  job  in  some  fields  is  a 
little  too  continuous  to  permit  much 
contact  with  the  church,  or  anything 
else. 

“Sunday?  Why,  a  man’s  gotta  get  a 
lay-off  for  Sundays  and  holidays  just 
like  any  other  day — and  you’d  better 
not  get  too  all-fired  many  of  ’em  either,” 
said  the  youth  in  the  railway  round¬ 
house  as  we  tightened  up  the  bolts  which 
secured  the  cylinder-head  on  one  of  the 
monster  locomotives. 

Needless  to  say,  the  millwright  in  the 
steel  plant  who  had  had  only  two  turns 
off  in  two  years  had  not  been  often  to 
church.  As  mentioned  last  month,  for 
him  and  the  other  millwrights  every 
second  Sunday  meant  the  double  turn 
or  twenty-four  hours;  for  the  labor 
gang,  eighteen.  And  for  them  all,  also, 


too  many  lay-offs  were  likely  to  have 
the  same  unpleasant  results  that  were 
in  the  mind  of  the  roundhouse  lad, 
especially  while  such  applicants  as  the 
colored  boy  were  waiting  anxiously  at 
the  big  gate  to  be  “taken  on.”  When 
the  whistle  blows  for  laying  down  the 
wrench  or  the  shovel  at  seven  o’clock  of 
the  second  Sunday  morning,  it  seems 
somehow  to  muffle  the  bells  of  the 
corner  church.  For  it  blows  the  close 
of  a  long  night’s  work  and  the  end  of  a 
hardly  perfect  week  of  something  like 
a  hundred  hours  of  work.  And  at 
seven  o’clock  on  the  following  morning, 
too,  it  will  blow  its  summons  again. 
Yes,  I’ll  testify  as  will  many  of  my 
buddies,  those  Sunday  afternoons  are 
wonderful — for  the  few  short  hours 
they  last! 

For  many  workers,  of  course,  the 
working  hours  are  lengthened  by  the 
minutes  required  to  get  from  home  to 
the  plant  and  back.  In  the  cities,  an 
average  of  sixty  each  way  is  hardly 
too  much.  To  save  this  by  living  close 
to  the  plant  may  mean  the  saving  of 
car-fare  or  of  father’s  legs  but  at  the 
cost  of  mother’s  arms  in  the  drops  of 
“elbow  grease”  required  to  fight  the 
daily  droppings  of  the  tall  chimneys  of 
the  great  furnaces. 

“Everybody  has  to  work  hard  here— 
even  the  women.  They  never  get 
through  at  all,  tryin’  to  keep  things 
clean,”  testified  the  landlady,  with  her 
dark-set  eyes  giving  witness  to  the 
truth  of  her  words. 

Apparently,  those  feminine  arms  are 
pretty  generally  willing  to  pay  the  price. 
At  any  rate,  the  houses  nearest  the  big 


mills  always  seem  crowded,  every  roon 
of  them  and  out  almost  onto  the  street 
with  the  least  well-to-do  of  the  foreigi 
and  colored  workers,  their  wives  an' 
especially  their  children.  In  the  smal 
front  room,  the  passerby  is  too  oftei 
able  to  discover  the  stove,  the  dinne 
table,  the  crib,  the  chromo  and  the  be' 
that  go  together  to  spell  extreme  cor. 
gestion.  .  .  —  > 

The  surprising  thing  is  how  generall 
the  good  housewife  manages  under  th 
circumstances  to  keep  the  inevitabl 
lace  curtains  in  the  windows  so  ever 
lastingly  white  and  spotless!"  Th 
reason  is  that  these  are  the  household 
banners  nailed  boldly  to  the  mast-head 
flying  bravely  in  the  faces  of  all  th 
neighbors  the  message  of  the  family 
determined  and  undying  self  respec! 
But.  even  with  the  help  of  the  ever 
present  phonograph,  they  can  hardl 
suffice  to  make  the  crowded  single  roor 
successfully  attractive  in  competitio 
with  the  club  or  the  near-saloon,  or  th 
place,  a  block  away,  where  the  pane 
bearing  the  sign  “Soft  Drinks  Here”  i 
quietly  pushed  aside  as  the  worke 
passes,  to  disclose  the  beckoning  finger 
of  the  painted  woman. 

“Will  everybody  please  stand  wh 
wishes  to  vote  to  uphold  the  Christia 
Sabbath  as  one  of  the  fundamentals  c 
our  civilization  and  to  oppose  the  paga 
hands  which  would  permit  the  sacrileg 
of  Sunday  movies  and  concerts? 
requested  the  pastor  in  a  town  where  th 
men  worked  six  instead  of  seven  turns 
week. 

It  was  unpleasant  to  be  the  onl 
person  in  the  audience  who  didn 


It  is  among  crowds  of  workers  like  this  that  a  man  finds  difficulty  in  assert¬ 
ing  his  own  personality  on  the  job — and  so  takes  it  out  in  other  ways 
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stand.  If  I  had  stood  up,  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  sit  again  without 
telling  of  all  the  gambling  games  going 
on  that  very  day  of  Spring,  all  over  the 
State,  in  crowded  boarding-houses  or 
secluded  fields— games  which  would  go 
|  on  into  the  night  to  the  accompaniment 
of  much  boot-legged  liquor,  because 
j  next  Sunday  the  players  would  perhaps 
I  be  at  work  and  this  Sunday  there  was 
|  no  roomy  place  to  stay,  no  other  place 
i  to  go  and  nothing  else  to  do. 

“Such  a  place  as  them  men  left!” 
exclaimed  the  neat  and  energetic  land¬ 
lady  who  had  succeeded  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  boarding-house.  “I  never 
seen  such  a  stock  ’o  beer-kegs  and 
whiskey  bottles  and  filth!  Mostly  from 
their  Sundays,  it  was  too!” 

_  Any  institution,  which  is  going  to 
i  touch  workers  where  they  live,  need  only 
give  one  look  at  Sunday  through  the 
glasses  of  the  job  to  see  that  for  the 
fourteen-turn  fortnight  worker  there 
“ain’t  no.  sech  animal”  as  a  normal 
Sunday,  and  that  for  the  lucky  pos¬ 
sessor  of  the  six  short  turn  week  a 
Sunday  without  movies,  especially  a 
rainy  Sunday,  is  a  desert  of  dulness 
even  after  full  duty  has  been  done  by 
the  church. 

There  are  many  other  things  besides 
weary  bodies  which  muscle-workers 
must  take  with  them  into  the  church 
i  or  the  library  when  they  enter — if  they 
enter — because  they  must  of  necessity 
take  them  out  of  their  jobs. 

“This  job  beats  bein’  off  on  them 
boats,  anyhow,  when  you  gets  back 
from  a  long  trip!” — is  the  way  black¬ 
skinned  but  wholesome-hearted  George 
put  it  to  me  one  day  when  I  asked  him 


Whiting  Williams 

about  getting  a  job  in  the  same  plant 
with  him.  “When  you  gets  back  from 
bein’  away  on  the  water  a  long  time,  it 
seem  like  you  just  gotta  spend  all  you 
made — tain’t  possible  to  hold  back, 
nohow.  It  just  seems  like  you  gotta 
even  up  somehow.” 

“No,  never  go  back,  never  no  more!” 
the  Swedish  sailor  repeated  sadly,  when 
we  became  friendly  after  a  chance 
meeting.  “My  mother,  yes,  to  her  I 
could  talk  —  she  understand.  My 
brothers  and  sisters?  No,  not  even  if 
I  have  fine  suit  of  clothes.  Not  since 
I  run  away  from  home  twelf’  years  ago 
do  I  ever  speak  one  word  with  good 
woman.  I  don’t  know — something  in 
here  ( pointing  to  his  heart) — something 
in  here — gone!” 

MOST  Americans,  I  fear,  do  not  yet 
realize  how  our  War  Department 
did  more  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  armies  to  surround  our  boys  in  their 
camps  with  those  contacts  of  normal 
life  which  to  a  great  degree  off-set  the 
unwholesome  tendencies  of  the  Navy 
and  Army  job. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  came  to  the 
conviction  that  the  boys,  who  earned 
their  daily  bread  by  getting  sufficient 
speed  and  action  out  of  their  ill-tem¬ 
pered  and  dangerous  mules  to  satisfy 
the  most  ambitious  of  the  coal  miners 
whose  earnings  for  the  day  depended 
upon  them,  could  not  be  expected  to 
maintain  their  moral  fibre  in  proper 
condition.  “I’ve  learned,”  said  the 
boss  of  the  mule  drivers,  very  seriously, 
“that  if  a  stubborn  mule  fights  back, 
you  can  beat  him  into  submission,  that 
is,  if  your  arms  don’t  give  out  on  you. 


But,  if  he  won’t  fight  back,  and  just 
takes  his  punishment,  he’s  got  you 
licked  before  you  start.” 

“That  boss  is  a  wonder,”  testified  one 
of  his  subordinates.  “I  take  off  my 
hat  to  him.  He  can  do  things  with  a 
mule  in  a  minute  that  nobody  else 
could  do  in  a  year.” 

In  spite  of  its  possibilities  in  skill  as 
thus  set  forth,  the  gradual  elimination 
of  that  job  by  the  extension  of  electric 
haulage  is,  I  am  sure,_  a  program  of 
“safety  first”  for  souls  as  well  as  bodies. 

IN  most  fields  of  work,  a  certain  view 
of  life  and  people  grows  daily  more 
solid  along  with  the  daily  job,  and  often 
there  is  no  possibility  of  changing  it  by 
the  introduction  of  machinery. 

“Polite!”  exclaims  Elizabeth  at  the 
information  desk.  “I’ll  tell  the  world 
people  ain’t  polite  to  us  girls!  We  never 
get  any  thanks — and  all  the  fool  things 
they  ask  us — and  get  sore  if  we  don’t 
know!  Th’  other  day  a  woman  comes 
in  and  asks  how  can  she  send  a  friend  to 
Florida.  I  says  she  can  go  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  take  the  Air  Line — an’  she 
looked  as  though  she  wanted  to  murder 
me.  I  wondered  what  to  Goodness  I’d 
done.  ‘Why,’  she  says,  ‘she’s  my 
mother!  I  want  her  to  go  by  passenger 
train  not  by  airship!’  And  then  she 
went  away  mad  at  me  as  though  I  had 
fallen  down  on  my  job!” 

“To-morrow,  I  quit  here,”  said  Jennie 
after  she  had  told  of  her  nine-hour  day 
and  set  down  the  ice  cream  in  front  of 
you.  And  her  complaint  was  not  with 
her  customers,  but  that  she  cannot 
benefit  from  their  kindly  human  nature 
as  much  as  she  would  like.  “Well, 


Boys,  like  these,  who  drive  mules  in  the  coal  mines,  find 
it  difficult  to  know  anything  in  life  except  their  job 
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you  see  the  regular  pay 
is  seven  dollars  a  week. 

It’s  the  tips  that  make 
it  a  job.  When  I  have 
my  same  tables  regular 
I  can  build  up  a  little 
trade  by  givin’  extra 
good  service,  so  they’ll 
always  come  to  me. 

That  means  better  tips 
by  a  dollar  or  two  a 
turn — easy.  And  now 
they  won’t  let  me  have 
my  regular  tables  any 
more.  So  I’m  leaving.” 

“Yes,  I  got  a  cough 
and  when  I  go  home 
tired  I  sometimes  lie 
awake  two  or  three 
hours  before  I  can  get 
to  sleep.  Oh,  I’ll  let 
it  go  till  it  gets  worse — 

I  always  do.  But,  at 
that,  I  ain’t  as  bad  off 
as  Fan  over  there.  She 
has  to  work  nine  hours  and  then  sit 
up  most  of  the  night  lookin’  after  her 
sick  mother — gastritis  it  is  or  somethin’ 
— and  she  has  dreadful  pains.  Some¬ 
times  her  brother  can  do  it  but  he  has  to 
keep  from  losin’  too  much  time  offa  his 
job,  too.” 

The  job,  with  sickness  or  accident 
added  to  it! — well,  a  long  book  could  be 
written  on  the  tragedies  constantly 
being  caused  by  piling  the  load  of 
family  sickness  on  shoulders  already 
well  burdened.  And  they  go  together  to 
make  up  the-earning-of-the-living  as  the 
platform  for  the  living  of  the  life  of  self- 
improvement  and  edification. 

“Two  years  ago,  I  was  getting  on 
fine  and  had  the  house  almost  paid  for 
when  the  wife  got  sick.  It’s  only  just 
now  that  I  am  gettin’  back  onto  my 
feet  again  and  can  begin  to  see  daylight 
ahead,”  was  the  brave  word  of  more 
than  one  friend  as  we  felt  for  each 
other’s  life  stories  in  the  pauses  between 
work. 

“Ten-twelf  dollar  week  State  law  pay, 
yes,  good— better  as  not’ing,”  said  the 
Slovenian  worker,  leaning  on  his 
crutches,  unshaved,  lean  and  sad-eyed 


Above,  coal  miners  coming  from  work. 
Below,  the  way  in'  which  some  men  get 
a  little  recreation  on  Sundays.  For 
fourteen-hour  workers,  there  “ain’t 
no  sech  animal”  as  a  normal  Sunday 

after  his  accident,  “but  still  very  hard 
for  family  man!” 

What  happens  in  the  States  where 
workmen’s  compensation  is  not  yet 
established  is  hard  to  imagine.  Of 
course,  its  presence  does  not  altogether 
drive  away  the  thought  of  accident, 
especially  from  the  roughest,  heaviest 
jobs. 

One  night,  as  we  got  ready  to  handle 
the  big,  hot  billets  as  they  came  over 
from  the  blooming  mill,  I  noticed  big 
Lorenzo  using  his  knife  to  cut  off  a 
finger  from  one  of  his  canvas  working 
gloves.  When  I  protested,  he  replied, 
“What  for  not,  Boodie?  No  good, 
see?”  and  he  held  up  his  hand  to  show 
that  a  finger  was  missing. 

DURING  the  night,  as  we  fixed  the 
crane’s  chains  around  the  heavy 
truck-loads  or  put  the  tongs  on  the 
billets,  watchful  to  extricate  our  thumbs 


and  fingers  in  time,  my 
companion  carried  on 
the  tale  of  all  the  ac¬ 
cidents  he  had  wit¬ 
nessed  : 

“Dese  two  fingers 
here  dat  cost  heem. 
Anodder  fellow  da 
whole  billet  it  fall  on 
heem — nine  mont’  in 
hospital  ’fore  he  get 
well!  Me?  Me  never 
get  hurt — me  know 
how — work  t’irteen 
year  and  never  no 
accident.  Green  man 
— lak  you — he  get  hurt, 
unless  he  watch  quick.” 

In  the  restaurant 
after  Tom,  the  boss, 
had  finished  telling  how 
he  had  his  leg  broken, 
a  one-footed  boy  filled 
his  plate  and  managed 
amazingly  well  to  get 
it  with  his  crutch  to  the  table.  On  the 
way  home,  I  passed  the  one-armed 
watchman  at  the  crossing  and  the  half¬ 
handed  news-man  at  the  corner,  but 
only  to  see,  after  pushing  through  the 
crowd,  a  mass  of  thick  red  blood  left 
on  the  pavement  after  a  worker  on  his 
way  home  from  the  job  had  had  a 
collision  and  been  taken  to  the  hospital. 
A  moment  later,  on  the  car,  I  returned 
the  friendly  smile  of  an  early  rising 
baby  on  its  father’s  shoulder — smiled 
till  I  glanced  at  its  chubby  hand  and 
discovered  to  my  horror  that  all  its 
fingers  had  been  cut  off  at  the  first 
knuckle! 

“Until  now,  I  ain’t  been  sick  a  day  o’ 
me  life!”  said  the  landlord  in  the 
boarding-house  of  a  mine  town,  con¬ 
valescing  from  a  serious  operation. 
“Fer  the  last  few  years  I  been  workin’ 
me  eight  hours  every  day  and  double 
turn  every  second  Sunday.  Ye  see, 
I  got  ter  keep  after  them  pumps  or 
they’ll  be  trouble  and  no  work  for  the 
byes.” 

“A  few  years  back  in  a  mine  where 
I  wuz,  the  byes  reported  t’was  beginnin' 
ter  ‘squeeze.’  A  hundred  men  goes  in 
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with  timbers  to  stop  it — and  they  goes 
clear  to  the  fur  end  instead  o’  startin’ 
at  the  ‘bottom.,’  y’understand,  near 
the  shaft.  And  the  squeeze  it  keeps 
a-gettin’  worse  and  finally  it  falls  in  and 
kills  ’em  all.  My  God,  t’was  awful  in 
that  town  that  week.” 

Such  things  go  with  the  job  of  pro¬ 
ducing  and  serving.  They  count  dread¬ 
fully  towards  the  complication  of  life 
for  those  whose  sole  equipment  and 
capital  is  their  arms  and  legs,  or  the 
arms  and  legs  of  husbands  and  fathers. 
Because  they  are  part  of  the  job,  the 
day-wage  worker  and  his  family  nat¬ 
urally  look  out  upon  the  rest  of  the 
world  through  them,  just  as  the  rest  of 
us  see  the  world  through  our  jobs,  and 
all  that  goes  with  them. 

Especially  if  he  is  of  foreign  birth, 
the  worker  is  pretty  sure  to  be  driven 
by  these  things  into  the  multitude  of 
lodges  and  benevolent  societies  which 
thus  come  closer  to  him  than  the 
churches  or  the  other  organizations, 
because  their  closeness  springs  out  of 
the  job. 

All  together,  they  make  the  daily 
life  of  the  unskilled  wage-worker  wdth  a 
family  a  matter  of  closer  planning 
than  most  of  us  can  readily  imagine — 
certainly  closer  than  I  could  imagine 
back  in  the  days  when  our  Federation 
hoped  for  gifts  from  every  Cleveland 
family. 

“No,  Ah  ain’t  takin’  no  cah  to-day 
but  Ah  reckons  Ah  will  to-morrow  when 
we  gets  paid.  Ah  done  run  sho’t  this 
time  cause  mah  kids  done  weah  out 
two  pai’hs  ’o  shoes  befoh  Ah’d  expected 
’em  to— mah  pay  check  runs  around 
forty-seven  dollars  foh  two  w'eeks  aftah 
takin’  out  five  dollars  foh  a  Liberty 
Bond.” 

AS  Thomas  and  I  walked  out  of  the 
plant,  the  men  of  another  depart¬ 
ment  were  folding  their  pay  away,  with 
the  street  lined  by  religious  orders 
asking  gifts  and  by  men,  women  and 
children  exhibiting  their  withered  or 
missing  arms  or  legs. 

“It’s  somethin’  fierce!”  my  friend 
Thomas  added.  “Every  pay  day,  the 
whole  town  is  here  wantin’  youah 
money!  Even  befoh  you  gets  outa  the 
shop  they  say,  ‘The  boss’s  mother  done 
die  and  we  wants  fifty  cents  from  every¬ 
body.’  Ah  likes  to  give,  but  a  fellow 
can’t  give  many  fifty  cents  to  nobody 
outa  his  pile — leastwrays,  not  when  he’s 
got  to  buy  shoes  and  everything  else  foh 
his  family.” 

Strangely  enough,  the  chances  are 
that  after  years  of  such  close  figuring, 
Thomas’  widow  would  feel  that  the  only 
way  she  could  show  her  appreciation 
of  his  fatherly  loyalty  to  them  all  would 
be  to  spend  practically  every  cent  from 
the  lodge  or  the  insurance  policy  in 
giving  him  a  funeral  that  held  up  the 
family  pride  to  the  limit  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood’s  requirements!  Strange — and  yet 
altogether  human!  For  every  one  of 
us  has  inborn  in  us  the  desire  to  stand 
out  somehow'  as  a  person  different  from 
others,  if  we  are  to  justify  our  existence. 
The  greatest  means  to  that  distinction 
is  in  our  job.  But  ii  our  desire  for  the 
distinctive  job  has  never  been  quite 
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realized,  even  though  trying  for  it  has 
kept  us  too  busy  to  achieve  distinction 
outside  of  it — well,  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  how  those  we  leave  behind  hate 
to  have  us  appear  at  a  disadvantage  in 
one  of  the  most  public  moments  of  our 
years  above  ground,  if  their  bravery 
can  prevent  it. 

Oftentimes,  it  is  the  job’s  insecurity 
against  the  disability  of  old  age  that 
makes  the  mother’s  problem  a  hard  one. 
In  the  families  where  the  equipment 
runs  to  brawn  rather  than  brain,  the 
death-rate  is  likely  to  be  high  among  the 
children.  If  any  of  them  are  to  be 
counted  on  to  grow  up  into  their  work¬ 
ing  and  earning  prime  in  the  years  when 
father  and  mother  need  a  friendly  home, 
there  had  better  be  a  plenty  of  sons  and 
daughters. 

YES,  these  four  boys  are  all  v'e  have 
left  of  the  fifteen  born  to  us,”  said 
my  landlady  as  she  leaned  over  the 
stove,  looking  positively  young  and 
pretty,  with  a  special  Sunday  ‘do’  on 
her  hair.  “The  other  eleven  we’ve 
lost  one  way  or  another!” 

She  wants  the  sympathy  of  nobody 
but  her  boys  and  that  she  has.  But 
she  deserved  everybody’s  respect  for 
keeping  busily  and  cheerily  going  while 
the  husband  and  father  went  through 
the  first  serious  illness  of  his  life. 

But  all  this  is  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture.  I  show  it  only  to  urge  a 
better  understanding  of  those  whose 
lives  seem  strange  until  we  know  their 
jobs.  If  there  were  space,  I  should 
like  now  to  show  the  other  side  to 
tell  of  all  those  who,  on  their  jobs  and 
through  their  jobs,  make  the  fight 
which  raises  them  into  higher  and  higher 
levels  of  usefulness,  to  better  standing 
among  their  neighbors,  and  to  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  of  the  life  and 
the  people  about  them.  Listen  to 
Rachel  there  in  the  store — her  childish 
voice  seems  somehow  to  carry  the 
memory  of  weary  young  years,  years  of 
a  hard  but  a  successful  fight. 

“Of  Russia,  I  remember  nothing. 
We  left  there  when  I  was  eight.  That’s 
twelve  years  ago.  Oh,  but  they  were 
mean  to  us  Jews — no  schools,  no 
nothing!  Here? — Only  a  few  months  of 
night  school,  that’s  all.  I  had  to  work 
— in^a  private  family,  you  know,  scrub¬ 
bing*  and  cleaning  up,  mostly.  But  the 
dollar  and  a  half  I  got  helped  me  buy 
clothes;  my  father,  he  got  only  seven 
dollars  week  then.  Later,  I  worked  in 
factory.  Then  here  in  store.  Here  I 
learn  the  business  and  the  boss  he 
treat  me  fine  because  he  know  I  learn 
all  and  can  be  trusted.  And  my  father 
he  saves  always  money  until  he  could 
buy  a  business;  only  he  afraid  he  lose  it 
all.  So  now  he  clerks  at  twenty-five 
dollars  a  week.  My  brother,  he  has 
good  job  now,  too,  so  we  get  on  very 
well,  and  are  happy.” 

THAT  is  the  story  of  forward-moving 
America — the  story  of  American 
opportunity,  met  on  the  job,  and 
grasped  on  the  job,  when  circum¬ 
stances  favor. 

And  there,  it  must  be  evident,  is  the 
contact  point  for  all  those  influences  of 


our  modern  American  life  which  would 
touch  the  lives  of  America’s  millions 
for  the  upbuilding  of  a  better  America. 
There  is  the  point  for  the  application  of 
sympathy,  understanding,  inspiration! 

It  is  idle  to  scold  men  for  not  learning 
English  in  our  classes  until  we  know  the 
years  of  their  life — few  of  us  could  take 
on  a  new  tongue  after  we  were  forty  - 
or  the  hours  of  their  job.  Twelve 
hours  or  even  ten  of  manual  labor  does 
not  add  zest  to  the  evening  school! 

It  is  idle  to  expect  ambition,  whole¬ 
someness  and  the  wish  and  willingness 
to  understand  the  white-collared  folk, 
if  their  only  representative  happens  to 
be  a  boss  who  daily  capitalizes  the 
worker’s  fear  of  losing  his  job  or  utilizes 
super-heated  language  in  order  to  get 
the  required  muscle  onto  the  shovel- 
handle. 

“Some  of  our  men  are  too  old  and  too 
proud  to  enjoy  turning  up  at  a  special 
class-room,”  said  a  superintendent  w'ho 
is  seeing  the  need  of  meeting  men  on 
their  jobs,  “so  we’ve  rigged  up  a  black¬ 
board  there  near  the  coke  ovens  and 
in  between  times  we  talk  over  the 
mysteries  of  coke,  spelling  and  such 
things.  They’re  hungry  for  it.” 

A  group  of  English  socialists  writing 
about  the  equipment  of  the  workers 
speak  always  as  though  education  was 
impossible  except  in  leisure.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  worker  sees  im¬ 
mensely  more  point  in  learning  more 
about  his  job;  his  complaint  of  the 
rough-tongued  under-foreman  is  not  so 
much  of  his  language  as  of  his  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  share  more  of  the  satisfactions 
and  more  of  the  skill  and  “know-how” 
that  should  go  with  the  job  to  the  doer 
of  it. 

In  that  better  America  which  we  all 
want,  the  churches,  the  schools  and  the 
other  agencies  of  good  citizenship  will 
not  wait  to  meet  people  after  they  have 
done  their  jobs.  They  will  try  to  show 
how  their  messages  can  help  on  the  job, 
how  they  can  be  better  understood 
through  this  job  to-day,  and  still  better 
through  that  better  job  to-morrow. 

Of  all  those  who  furnish  jobs,  whether 
to  one  person  in  the  home,  or  ten  thou¬ 
sand  in  the  plant,  these  organizations 
will  ask  whether  those  jobs  give  to  the 
worker  the  fullest  possible  opportunity 
both  to  be  a  good  citizen  after  working 
hours  and  also  in  working  hours,  to 
grow  in  capacity,  ability  and  self 
respect. 

Of  all  those  who  perform  jobs,  they 
will  ask  whether  their  daily  performance 
is  such  as  to  warrant  their  claim  to  the 
full  and  considerate  respect  of  their 
employers  and  to  the  nobility  of  efficient, 
productive  citizenship. 

Of  us  all,  whether  furnishers  or  per¬ 
formers,  whether  wearing  white  collars 
or  much-mended  overalls,  they  will 
ask  the  withholding  of  our  judgments 
of  the  other  fellow,  until  we  can  better 
understand  his  life  by  better  under¬ 
standing  the  job  which  is  its  corner¬ 
stone. 

Speaking  different  tongues;  brought 
together  from  all  the  earth  into  close 
relations  with  each  other  in  huge 
numbers  and  comparative  suddenness; 
all  of  us  perplexed  ( Cont .  on  Page  72) 
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I  DISCOVER  MY 
GOVERNMENT 

By  William  Harper  Dean 
II 

“We  must  educate  or  we  must  perish ” 


IF  OUR  Government,  through 
its  Children’s  Bureau,  vitally 
and  practically  concerns  it¬ 
self  with  the  physical  wel¬ 
fare  of  American  mothers  and 
their  babies— as  we  know  it  does 
— to  what  end  is  this?  The 
Bureau  has  awakened  the  nation 
to  the  vital  necessity  of  giving 
every  child  a  chance  to  develop 
its  body  to  the  end  of  becoming 
physically  fit  to  assume  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  American  citizenship; 
has  awakened  us  to  the  national 
obligation  of  conserving  the 
strength  and  health  of  mothers 
through  the  ordeal  of  childbirth 
and  later  through  the  trying 
periods  of  nurturing  these  little 
citizens  through  the  critical  per¬ 
iods  of  their  dependency. 

But  after  these  things — what? 

The  developing  of  sound  bodies 
is  not  primarily  for  the  sake  of 
producing  a  race  of  physical  stalwarts:  sound,  nevertheless,  it  is  absolutely  wholly  free  from  local -bias."  Tdiey  are 
a  strong  body,  nourished  by  rich,  red  essential  that  it  be  written  and  read  if  in  constant  contact  with  fh'e  best  edu- 
blood  is  merely  the  prerequisite  to  the  one  wishes  to  gain  a  clear  perspective  cational  practice  throughout  the  coun¬ 
development  of  a  normal,  healthy  brain,  of  the  obligations  of  our  Government  try,  and  their  understanding  of  educa- 
And  brains  are  what  count!  to  the  native  born  as  well  as  to  the  tional  movements  comes  not  only  from 

Tens  of  millions  of  Russian  peasantry  immigrant.  The  entire  structure  of  our  personal  study  but  from  frequent  dis¬ 
have  reached  maturity  with  magnifi-  government  rests  upon  native  and  alien  cussion  with  leaders  in  the  several  lines 
cently  developed  physiques;  they  are  conceptions  of  the  obligations  of  citizen-  of  education.” 

among  the  world’s  finest  specimens  of  ship.  Let  these  be  ill  conceived  as  a  There  you  have  it — just  what  the 
physical  excellence.  But,  in  the  past,  result  of  slighted  training  of  the  brain  Bureau  of  Education  is!  Now,  what 
their  government  has  not  concerned  and  the  very  foundations  of  this  Gov-  can  it  do  for  you  and  me,  for  my  child 
itself  with  the  obligation  to  see  that  ernment  are  in  peril.  Our  government  and  yours,  be  we  native  Americans  or 
the  brains  controlling  the  bodies  of  these  must  and  does  jealously  watch,  direct  foreign-born  coming  to  these  shores  to 
millions  have  been  trained  to  perform  and  aid  that  American  institution  get  the  benefit  and  contribute  to  the 
other  functions  as  well.  The  bodies  known  as  American  education.  Only  strengthening  of  what  is  known  as 
have  been  allowed  pure  air  and  sun-  by  doing  so  can  it  hope  to  represent  a  America? 

light;  the  brains  have  been  confined  in  truly  Americanized  America!  The  Bureau  cannot  and  does  not 

poorly  ventilated  darkness.  And  now  attempt  to  function  in  accordance  with 

Russia  is  paying!  AV/HICH  automatically  throws  the  any  set  of  inelastic  formulae.  It  must 

American  citizenship  is  not  auto-  W  spotlight  on  our  Federal  Bureau  be  capable  of  modifying  its  advisory 
matically  attained  by  the  taking  of  the  of  Education.  policies  to  fit  the  demands  of  the 

oath  of  allegiance  to  this  Government  What  is  this  Bureau?  A  tremendous  moment,  to  rise  to  emergencies.  And 
and  its  institutions;  it  does  not  come  university  for  the  training  of  millions  of  it  does. 

to  the  native  born  merely  with  his  minds? — a  sort  of  close  corporation  with  For  example,  during  the  war  the 

attaining  his  majority  and  casting  his  directors  in  Washington  prescribing  in-  Bureau  saw  increasing  need  of  a 
vote.  It  comes  only  after  the  would-be'  flexible  rules  and  regulations  affecting  greater  projection  and  speeding  up  oi 
citizen  has  acquired  an  unclouded  our  entire  American  system  of  educa-  the  school-garden  work  which  already 
vision  of  what  America  is  and  aspires  tion?  Not  at  all!  Always  bear  in  mind  had  gained  a  splendid  momentum  under 

to  be.  American  citizenship  is  an  the  fundamental  fact  that  the  great  the  impetus  of  private  and  Govern- 

achievement!  In  the  highest  interpre-  majority  of  our  Government  institu-  mental  effort.  So  in  1918,  the  Bureau 
tation  of  the  term,  it  can  be  achieved  tions  act  in  an  advisory  capacity,  offer-  organized  the  United  States  School 
only  by  those  who  are  intellectually  ing  the  services  of  trained  minds,  Garden  Armyr.  It  already  had  been 
capable  of  thinking  for  themselves.  patriotically  inspired.  So  the  Bureau  promoting  school-directed  home  gar- 
Elementary  as  this  prelude  may  of  Education  after  a  fashion  functions  dening  for  four  years.  This  new  army 


TN  this  second  article  of 
M  r.  De  a  n’s  s  e  r  i  e  s,  he 
treats  of  the  problem  which 
this  country  presents  to  our 
Bureau  of  Education  in 
Washington.  The  way  in 
which  the  devoted  workers 
there  visualize  this  country; 
the  far  reaching  effect  of  their 
efforts ;  and  the  vision  neces¬ 
sary  to  properly  direct  the 
work,  will  come  as  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  most  people.  You 
will  find  practical  information 
here  which  may  help  solve 
your  educational  problems. 


in  the  same  general  way  which 
characterizes  the  activities  of  the 
Children’s  Bureau. 

“The  Bureau  of  Education,” 
said  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  “is  the  principal  educational 
agency  of  the  United  States 
Government.  It  is  the  one  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  country  whose  out¬ 
look  embraces  the  nation,  and 
whose. scope  includes  every  degree- 
of  the  business  of  education.  It 
performs  no  considerable  func¬ 
tion  of  its- own.  It  tenders  in¬ 
formation,  and  it  gives  specific 
advice,  when  advice  is'asked,  but 
neither  the  Bureau  as  an  entity, 
nor  its  officers  as  individual?, 
need  concern  themselves  with  the 
execution  of-  plans  proposed  for 
the  improvement  of  any  educa¬ 
tional  condition. 

“The  members  of  its  staff  are 
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At  bottom,  a  scene  in 
one  of  the  many  night 
schools  in  America  where 
an  effort  is  being  made, 
both  to  satisfy  the  im¬ 
migrant’s  craving  for 
knowledge  and  to  give 
him  a  clear  p.'cture  of 
the  democratic  ideals  of 
this  country  to  which  he 
has  come.  The  desire 
for  knowledge  recog¬ 
nizes  neither  age  nor  sex 
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was  organized  to  promote  greater 
thrift,  produce  more  food,  and  drive 
home  to  the  children  the  truth  that  in 
such  service  lay  a  tremendous  expres¬ 
sion  of  practical  patriotism.  The 
army  was  recruited  from  the  heart  of 
New  York  City  to  the  hidden  cove 
school  in  the  heart  of  the  Rockies. 

One  million  boys  and  girls  were  en¬ 
listed.  In  1919,  this  army  had  grown 
to  two  million  and  a  half,  producing 
$48,000,000  worth  of  vegetables.  And, 
for  1920,  the  Bureau  has  set  the  peg 
of  its  ambition  far  in  advance  of  this 
practical  achievement.  Here’s  a  prac¬ 
tical  course  in  Americanism — manual 
and  mental  training  and  thrift. 

This  very  war  which  gave  rise  to  the 
United  States  School  Garden  Army 
revealed  some  serious  faults  in  our 
national  structure.  It  enabled  us  to 
discover  with  a  shock  to  the  senses  that 
the  “Melting  Pot”  was  but  a  splendid 
figment  of  the  imagination — that  it  did 
not  melt,  that  in  the  hour  of  the  great 
ordeal  by  fire  our  structure  of  national¬ 
ism  began  to  disintegrate  into  its  ele¬ 
mentary  parts  rather  than  fuse  in¬ 
separably.  Poles  who  were  catalogued 
as  American  citizens  began  suddenly 
to  think  as  Poles;  Germans  as  Germans; 
Italians  as  Italians.  Few  were  thinking 
as  Americans!  And  why? 

Because  our  American  system  of 
education  was  weak;  it  had  not  sown 
in  brains  the  healthy  spores  of  an  un¬ 
shakable  Americanism.  The  Bureau  of 
Education  was  quick  to  discover  this. 
It  began  to  examine  closely  into  the 
lamentable  condition  revealed  by  the 
fact  that  in  all  the  mobilization  camps 
in  the  country  the  illiterates  averaged 
nearly  25  per  cent!  Here  was  the 
direct  menace  to  Americanism  when  its 
cult  had  challenged  those  of  militarism. 
It  must  not  happen  again.  If  the 
Bureau  of  Education  has  its  way,  it  will 
not  happen  again.  For  to-day,  it  has 


constructed  a  dy¬ 
namic  educational 
policy  for  the 
period  of  recon¬ 
struction  we  are 
now  entering. 

From  reliable 
figures  the  Bureau 
has  learned, 
among  other 
things,  that  for 
all  the  purposes  of 
education,  from 
kindergarten 
through  college, 
the  total  amount 
spent  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  our  chil¬ 
dren  is  $495.60  for  each  one,  from”early 
childhood  to  finished  youth.  This  in¬ 
cludes  teachers’  salaries,  lands,  build¬ 
ings,  equipment — everything! 

“One  wonders,”  said  Commissioner 
Claxton,  “if  the  value  of  the  difference 
between  illiteracy  and  lack  of  all  the 
training  of  the  schools  and  the  educa¬ 
tion  which  the  average  American  citizen 
should  have  is  not  more  than  $495.60!” 

Here’s  a  premise  for  constructive 
educational  service,  the  call  to  awaken 
our  people  to  the  crushing  peed  of 
more  and  better  educational  facili¬ 
ties.  The  Bureau  has  risen  to  the 
emergency  and  everywhere  is  carrying 
on  a  campaign  to  awaken  Americans  to 
a  realization  of  our  criminal  neglect  of 
our  educational  systems. 

ONE  of  the  most  shameful  neglects 
has  been  that  of  adequate  pay  for 
teachers  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 
Through  a  campaign  of  pitiless  publicity, 
the  Bureau  is  displaying  its  collected 
facts  and  figures  to  show  just  how 
heavily  we  are  paying  for  this  neglect. 
Many  States  have  been  aroused  to  ac¬ 
tion  on  reading  the  Bureau’s  statement 
that  in  February,  this  year,  more  than 


One'of  the  greatest  tasks  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  is  that  of  standardizing  kinder¬ 
garten  work  in  schools  which  differ  tremen¬ 
dously  in  size  and  equipment  and  location 


18,000  schools  were  closed  because, of 
lack  of  teachers,  while  41,900  schools 
were  being  taught  by  teachers  "below 
standard.” 

Teachers  are  leaving  the  schools  and 
flocking  to  industries  where  they  are  paid 
wages  commensurate  with  the  value  of 
their  services.  This  must  be  corrected — 
it  will  be.  No  organization  could  work 
harder  to  correct  it  than  the  Bureau  is 
working.  A  whole  series  of  articles 
might  be  written  on  what  the  Bureau 
is  doing  to  obliterate  this  inequity. 

How  the  States,  cities,  and  counties 
have  learned  to  look  to  the  Bureau  for 
constructive  criticism  and  advice,  as 
regards  their  educational  systems,  is 
well  demonstrated  by  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  calling  on  the  Bureau  for 
such  help.  One  of  the  Bureau’s  special¬ 
ties  is  the  making  of  educational  sur¬ 
veys.  A  total  of  39  surveys  have  been 
made  to  date.  A  single  illustration 
will  show'  the  value  of  this  service. 
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In  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  there  is  a  certain  industrial 
city  with  a  population  of  between  60,000 
and  70,000,  where  80  per  cent  of  the 
parents  of  public-school  children  are 
foreign-born.  This  city  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  from  manifestations  of 
social  unrest.  The  Bureau  was  not  long 
in  putting  its  finger  on  the  reason -why, 
once  it  had  made  a  most  searching  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  situation. 

The  last  census  revealed  the  fact 
that  this  was  one  of  the  three.cities  in 
the  United  States  having  the  largest 
percentage  of  illiteracy.  One  out  of 
every  three-  people  ten  years  of  age 
and  over  could  not  speak  English;  55 
per  cent  of  all  the  foreign-born  ten 
years  of  age  and  over  could  not  speak 
English! 

The  parents  wanted  to  learn  English; 
they  wanted  to  become  American  citi¬ 
zens  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name.  There 
were  many  evening  schools  which  had 
been  provided  for  the  teaching  of  adults, 
but  these  were  poorly  attended.  Why? 

“I  work  at  night,”  said  one  of  those 
questioned  by  the  Bureau  investigators. 
Said  another:  “I  work  during  the  day, 
but  my  wife  works  at  night  and  I  have 
to  stay  home  with  the  children.”  Now 
listen  to  this  one:  “My  teacher  does 
not  understand  what  I  want  to  talk 
about  or  know  about!” 

The  greatest  trouble,  the  Bureau  dis¬ 
covered,  was  that  English  was  not  being 
taught  for  the  purposes  of  communica¬ 
tion.  The  people  were  taught  to  read 
and  write  but  not  to  speak  in  English. 
Nor  was  there  any  attempt  at  individual 
instruction. 

Very  well.  The  Bureau  made  a 
thorough  digest  of  its  findings  and  of¬ 
fered  many  remedial  suggestions  which 
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need  not  be  detailed  here.  But  the 
most  significant  words  of  its  report 
occur  in  the  following  summary  of  the 
case: 

THE  adult  education  problem  is  a 
social  problem.  If  there  is  any 
tendency  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  to 
refuse  any  individual,  or  group  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  the  opportunity  to  learn 
English  for  fear  of  the  opinions  which 
they  may  express  when  they  can  express 
them  in  English;  if  there  is  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  distrust  and  skepticism  outside 
the  schools  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
desire  of  the  majority  to  learn  English; 
if  espionage  displaces  the  community 
benefits  of  rational  freedom;  if  the  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  develop  the  schools 
for  the  people  instead  of  with  the  people, 
then  there  is  no  hope  of  developing  an 
adequate  system  of  adult  education 
in  X—. 

“If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  public  school  system  in 
America  was  created  by  the  people  for 
the  use  of  all  the  people,  and  if  the  more 
liberal  spirit  of  social  co-operation, 
confidence,  and  desire  for  mutual  under¬ 
standing  prevails,  then  there  is  every 
reason  why  X —  may  develop  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  adult  education  which  would  not 
only  solve  her  own  problems  but  also 
serve  as  a  model  for  other  industrial 
cities.” 

Now,  as  an  example  of  an  aggressive 
advisory  policy,  the  Bureau  has,  on  its 
own  initiative,  sought  to  enlist  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  State  Educational 
Boards  in  perfecting  a  system  of  home¬ 
reading  courses  for  adults.  This  is 
strictly  an  after-war  activity,  designed 
to  meet  and  remedy  some  of  the  glaring 
inequities  in  our  present  system  for  the 


education  of  the  masses.  Under  this 
system,  any  adult  may  take  up  a  con¬ 
structive  reading  course  in  shipbuilding, 
for  example,  and  complete  it  under 
supervision  of  his  own  State  educa¬ 
tional  system — usually  the  extension 
division  of  the  State  university. 

AND  while  these  plans  for  adults  are 
maturing,  the  Bureau  has  in¬ 
augurated  a  campaign  for  forming 
State  kindergarten  associations  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  It  is  plain 
enough  that  the  result  of  such  action 
will  be  to  greatly  extend  the  usefulness 
of  the  kindergarten  and  to  more  nearly 
fix  standards  of  kindergarten  work. 
Only  by  closest  co-operation  among  such 
educational  agencies  can  we  hope  to 
see  them  welded  into  worthy  all- 
American  institutions.  Up  to  now, 
our  educational  systems  from  kinder¬ 
garten  to  universities  have  lacked 
a  certain  degree  of  standardization 
which  is  indispensable  to  their  highest 
success. 

For  six  months,  during  1918,  the 
Bureau  operated  a  Division  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Extension.  Now  have  come 
many  requests  for  the  reviving  of  this 
activity  to  be  carried  on  with  the  same 
degree  of  vigor  which  characterized  it 
during  the  period  when  the  division 
served  a  war-emergency  function. 

The  Division’s  record  justifies  its 
rehabilitation.  Educational  extension 
work  is  merely  the  projection  of  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  beyond  the  normal 
boundaries  circumscribing  schools,  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  It  is  sending  edu¬ 
cation  into  the  home,  not  waiting  for  the 
home  to  come  to  it. 

During  the  period  of  the  bureau’s 
work  in  educational  extension,  it  col- 


Children  of  the  foreign-bom  filling  the  courtyard  of  one  of  New  York’s 
public  schools.  They  represent  part  of  the  problem  education  must  solve 
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lecterl  some  25,000  stereop- 
tican  slides,  more  than 
6,000,000  feet  of  moving 
picture  film.  It  edited  and 
distributed  more  than 
4.000,000  feet  of  films  to  the 
extension  divisions  of  uni¬ 
versities,  colleges  and  State 
departments  of  education. 
These  films  depicted  the 
making  of  good  roads;  the 
work  of  the  Coast  Guard; 
dental  hygiene;  reclaiming 
American  soils;  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  the  Division  served 
as  a  clearing  house  to  send 
out  some  15,000  pieces  of 
material  on  current  topics 
for  colleges  and  universities 
maintaining  an  information 
and  library  service;  tens  of 


The  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  promoting  school-directed  home  gardening  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  school  garden  army  last  year,  numbering  two  million  and  a  half, 
with  recruits  in  every  village  and  state,  produced  $48,000,000  worth  of  vegetables 


thousands  of  bulletins  were  distrib¬ 
uted;  18,000  public  libraries  were 
kept  informed  as  to  the  sources  of 
valuable  publications;  11,000  pieces  of 
Americanization  literature,  giving  con¬ 
crete  and  specific  help  in  planning 
courses  in  teaching  immigrants,  were 
sent  out  to  extension  agencies.  And 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  Division’s 
activities  during  1918. 

And  to-day,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  some  4,000,000  recently  dis¬ 
charged  soldiers  eager  to  pick  up  then- 
education  where  they  left  it  when  called 


to  the  colors;  millions  of  other  men  and 
women  eager  for  opportunities  for  in¬ 
struction;  millions  of  recently  enfran¬ 
chised  women  wanting  enlightenment  on 
civic  and  political  problems;  millions  of 
foreign-born  people  seeking  the  same 
light,  to  say  . nothing  of  the  2,500,000 
boys  and  girls  every  year  attaining 
their  majority  in  America;  in  view  of 
these  facts  and  also  that  many  of  these 
millions  have  no  opportunity  whatever 
to  attend  college,  many  not  even  with 
the  advantages  of  a  common-school 
education;  it  does  look  reasonable  and 


justifiable  that  the  Bureau  should  again 
be  allowed  to  carry  on  its  extension 
work  with  many  times  the  1918  appro¬ 
priation  of  $50,000  to  finance  it. 

There  are  few  better  investments  the 
American  people  could  make  than  to 
finance  the  Extension  Division  through 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  in  order  to 
reach  the  masses  at  this  most  critical 
period  of  our  national  readjustment. 

During  the  war,  a  private  organiza¬ 
tion  inaugurated,  with  the  help  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  an  elementary 
training  course  for  citizenship.  This 
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228,000  individual  letters 
of  inquiry  were  received  and 
answered. 

As  the  Bureau  itself 
points  out,  the  ideal  it  has 
set  for  itself  is  to  give 
help  wherever  it  can;  to 
answer  as  many  inquiries 
as  possible;  to  send  little 
without  request,  but  to  en¬ 
courage  people  to  ask  for 
information  and.  wherever 
practical,  to  pay,  at  actual 
cost,  for  the  more  formal 
publications;  and,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  to  furnish  the  results 
of  collected  experience  as 
widely  but  as  specifically 
as  possible. 

There  is  one  field,  how- 


Above,  children  from  the  East  Side  of  New  York  receiving  their 
first  lessons  in  how  to  plant  gardens.  Below,  a  typical  scene  in  one 
of  the  large  industrial  cities  of  the  country,  showing  the  way  in  which 
useless  land  has  been  reclaimed  and  put  to  agricultural  use 


as  planned  for  the  benefit  of  men 
rving  overseas  in  the  American 
,rmy.  This  is  civic  education.  It 
as  needed  against  the  return  of 
lese  men  to  their  homes  to  pick  up 
le  dropped  threads  of  their  civic 
uties. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  the, 
>mand  for  this  civic  education 
|is  increased.  Not  only  the  public 
hools  but  numerous  other  educa- 
onal  agencies  are  calling  on  the 
iureau  for  help  in  training  people 
■r  citizenship  through  practical 
rnrses  of  instruction, 

"A  remarkable  stimulation  in 
| vie  education  resulted  from  the 
ar,”  said  Commissioner  Claxton, 
and  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note 
lat  the  bulletins  relating  to  civic 
lucation  published  by  the  Bureau 
f  Education  prior  to  1919  have  been 
idely  influential  in  determining 
le  character  of  instruction  intro- 
uced  into  the  public  schools  for 
urposes  of  civic  training. 

BULLETINS  and  specially  pre- 
pared  leaflets  have  been  the 
ureau’s  most  effective  medium  for 
laking  available  to  the  masses  the 
ureau’s  vast  fund  of  information 
|dative  to  education.  One  publica- 
on  in  particular  was  designed  to 
cquaint  the  American  people  with 
leir  own  Government  in  terms  of 
s  everyday  usefulness.  The  Bureau 
ghtly  took  +he  stand  that  one  of 
ae  essentials  of  a  sound  American- 
m  is  public  cognizance  that  the 
■overnment  is  a  very  human,  very 
radical  institution  and  that  there 
little  if  anything  affecting  the 
aily  life  of  our  masses  that  escapes 
s  investigational  eye. 

So  the  Bureau  put  out  a  publica- 
on  called  “Use  Your  Government.” 
t  has  met  with  immedirte  approval, 
s  evidenced  by  the  demand  for  it. 
>nd  the  Bureau  itself  is  being  pat- 
anized  more  and  more  by  indi- 
iduals  seeking  direct,  authentic 
fformation.  Last  year,  nearly 
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Saluting  the  flag  is  an  exercise  that  is  never  omitted  in  any 
school  in  the  United  States,  no  matter  how  large  or  small 


ever,  in  which  the  Bureau  has  given  a 
practical  demonstration  in  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  its  creeds  which  it  would  like 
to  see  accepted  in  principle  at  least  by 
the  rank  and  file  of  educational  institu¬ 
tions  in  America.  That  field  is  Alaska, 
where  education  of  the  natives  is 
directly  under  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
To-day,  in  Alaska,  the  Bureau  has  3 
school  superintendents,  3  acting  super¬ 
intendents,  1 21  teachers,  8  physicians, 
and  11  nurses.  There  are  some  68 
Government  schools,  with  total  enrol¬ 
ments  of  3,700. 

It  is  hard  for  those  living  in  milder 
climates  to  realize  that  many  of  these 
Alaskan  school  districts  are  practically 
isolated,  throughout  the  long,  severe 
winters,  from  the  rest  of  the  world; 
that  these  same  schools  can  show 
Esquimo  boys  working  in  manual  train¬ 
ing  classes,  Esquimo  girls  taking ‘courses 
in  domestic  science,  children  singing 
“My  Country,  ’tis  of  Thee,”  in  storm¬ 
bound  schools,  with  the  thermometer 
registering  60  degrees  below  zero,  with 
no  means  of  transportation  except  dog 
sleds,  reindeer  or  snow-shoes.  But  the 
w'ork  goes  on. 

“In  the  morning,”  recounts  a  former 
teacher  from  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
who  served  in  Alaska,  “when  the 
teacher  rang  the  bell  for  school,  and 
the  babies  ‘who  wouldn’t  stay  home’ 
trooped  up  the  school  hill,  the  mercury, 
by  the  light  of  a  match,  stood  at  65 
below  zero.  Two  hours  later,  the 
kerosene  was  frozen  in  the  school 
lamps.” 

At  twelve  o’clock  that  day — it  was 


February  1st — the  school  was  thrown 
into  an  uproar  by  the  appearance  of  the 
sun.  But  before  the  teacher  could  get 
the  class  outdoors  to  revel  in  its  light 
— after  72  days  of  darkness! — it  disap¬ 
peared. 

“It  was  38  below  zero,”  she  continues. 
“Three  months  of  winter  yet  remained, 
but  what  mattered  that?  Their  souls 
had  thrilled  once  again  to  ‘God’s  smile,’ 
and  hope,  joy,  and  expectation  mingled 
with  the  regret  on  every  youthful 
face.” 


IN  nine  Alaskan  villages,  the  Bureau 
of  Education  has  encouraged  and  can 
show  in  successful  operation  co-opera¬ 
tive  enterprises,  financed  by  native 
capital  and  managed  by  the  natives 
themselves.  The  teacher  in  the  local 
United  States  school  has  in  every  case 
direct  supervision  over  these  enter¬ 
prises.  One  such  co-operative  concern 
recently  showed  a  capital  of  $21,140 
and  a  net  profit  of  $13,721.  One  of 
the  first  things  taught  these  embryo 
Americans  is  self-help. 

Now,  coming  back  to  the  older  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States,  the  Bureau 
has  made  many  investigations  of  the 
status  of  both  the  rural  and  the  urban 
school.  Neither  is  what  it  should  be, 
but  both  can  be  improved.  The  Bureau 
has  held  three  national  and  sectional 
conferences  on  rural  education  to  put 
before  the  people  its  program  for  rural 
school  improvement,  which  program 
finally  has  been  accepted  as  a  working 
basis.  This  program  is  worth  recording 
here;  it  shows  the  lines  along  which 
the  Bureau  is  directing  its  organised 


energies  in  behalf  of  better  educatic 
for  our  rural  children.  Consider: 

1.  A  minimum  school  term  of  n> 
less  than  160  days. 

2.  A  sufficient  number  of  teache 
adequately  prepared  for  their  work. 

3.  The  consolidation  of  rural  schoc 
where  practicable  and,  where  impra 
ticable,  to  make  the  one-teacher  scho 
the  best  it  is  possible  to  make  it  1 
placing  therein  an  adequately  prepan 
teacher. 

4.  The  teachers’  home  and  demo 
st ration  farm  of  five  acres  or  more 
the  property  of  the  school  and  as  : 
illustration  for  the  community  in  beti 
homemaking  and  in  better  farming. 

5.  An  all-year  session  of  schc 
adapted  to  local  conditions. 

6.  Community  organization  wi 
the  public  school  building  as  a  soc 
and  civic  center. 

7.  Free  county  public  libraries  si) 
ilar  to  the  California  plan. 

8.  A  high  school  education  ) 
country  boys  and  girls  that  will  all 
them  to  secure  such  education  withe 
break  in  home  ties. 

9.  Such  readjustment  and  reforn 
tion  of  the  course  of  study  in  elementa 
and  secondary  rural  schools  as  v 
adapt  them  to  the  lives  of  the  peo] 
they  are  to  serve. 

10.  The  elimination  of  illiteracy. 

11.  Better  civic  and  patriotic  • 
struction  so  as  to  make  true  America  ■ 
of  all  who  live  under  the  Stars  al 
Stripes. 

12.  The  conservation  of  rural  heal  • 

13.  Good  roads  as  related  to  bet ' 
rural  schools,  and  ( Cont .  on  Page  7 1 
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The  March  of  the  Red  Cross 


A  GLIMPSE 


from  the 


WATCH  TOWER 


WASHINGTON 


From  there  you  can  see —  ~ 

Refugees  Beside  the  Black  Sea 
Starving  Children  in  Vienna 
Tornadoes  in  Illinois 
Cemeteries  in  France  and 
Sailors  in  Distant  Honkong 


Moslem  women  in  Scutari,  Albania,  waiting 
for  their  daily  ration  at  the  Red  Cross 
headquarters.  These  are  the  extremely  poor 


T  IS  eighteen  months  now  since 
the  armistice  period.  And  yet 
.  from  one  point  of  view  it  begins  to 
look  as  if  there  had  never  been  a 
eater  need  for  an  efficient,  we!l  sup- 
•rted  Red  Cross  than  there  is  to-day. 
Tornadoes  in  the  middle  West  and 
e  Southern  states;  a  frightful  epidemic 
blindness  in  China:  appalling  condi- 
ms  in  Vienna  and  Central  Europe; 
sery  and  disease  in  Constantinople 
d  Asia  Minor;  thousands  of  Russian 
ugees  pouring  into  Belgrade,  into 
Rumania,  and  northward  into  the 
iltic  states.  In  all  these  sections  of 
e  world  the  Red  Cross  is  taki  ng  part 
-day  in  the  desperate  campaign  which 
being  waged  against  disease  and 
isery  all  over  the  globe. 

In  Constantinople,  it  is  the  Red  Cross 
lapter  which  is  again  on  the  job,  hav- 
g  pulled  itself  together  since  peace 
me.  It  has  appropriated  fifty  thou- 
nd  dollars  to  help  the  Red  Cross 
rrkers  already  on  the  spot,  in  their 
orts  to  deal  with  the  influx  of  thou- 
nds  of  Russian  refugee  women  and 
lildren  and  old  men  who  have  been 
iven  in  panic  from  their  homes 
i  the  Bolshevik  advance  toward  the 


Black  Sea.  Tents 
are  being  provided 
for  the  more  robust 
of  the  destitute, 
while  houses  out¬ 
side  the  city  are 
being  put  in  shape  for  the  women  and 
children. 

In  South  Russia  and  Serbia,  it  is  the 
Red  Cross  Commission  which  has  put 
the  barracks  and  delousing  stations 
once  more  in  use  to  handle,  with  a  skill 
born  of  experience  in  the  long  months 
since  the  war  began,  the  new  crowds  of 
filthy  bedraggled  refugees.  In  Esthonia, 
it  is  again  our  Baltic  Commission  which 
is  operating  for  general  relief — the  only 
ambulance  service  in  the  entire  republic 
is  being  operated  in  Riga  by  the  Red 
Cross — the  entire  unit  numbering  over 
fifty.  Aided  by  such  native  assistance 
as  can  be  recruited,  they  are  covering 
the  Baltic  coast,  distributing  relief 
supplies  to  the  starving,  establishing 
dispensaries  and  fighting  the  typhus 
plague  which  has  spread  throughout 
the  country  and  now  numbers  nearly 
thirty  thousand  victims. 

In  these  places,  some  headway  is 
being  made.  Where  Vienna  and  Aus¬ 


tria  are  concerned,  however,  the  brutal 
truth  about  conditions  is  that  they  are 
appalling.  To  American  minds,  already 
surfeited  with  stories  of  distress,  words 
fail  to  carry  any  adequate  picture  what¬ 
ever  of  life  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thou¬ 
sand  school  children  in  Vienna,  only 
seven  thousand  are  getting  enough  to 
eat,  despite  American  efforts.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  a  new  and  terrible  disease 
caused  by  the  germ  of  influenza  and 
attacking  the  brain  of  its  victim,  is  tak¬ 
ing  terrific  toll  among  the  little  boys 
and  girls  of  that  unhappy  city. 

Hampered  by  the  almost  insurmount¬ 
able  obstacle  of  lack  of  medicines,  sup¬ 
plies  or  food,  the  Red  Cross  doctors 
have  so  far  fought  desperately  against 
this  enemy  but  with  only  slight  success. 
More  than  ninety  thousand  people 
have  received  Red  Cross  aid,  over  sixty 
hospitals  have  been  given  emergency 
supplies,  while  drugs  and  medicines 


of  all  kinds  have  been  given 
until  there  are  no  more. 

But  the  disease  has  swept 
steadily  on  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  until  to-day  the  former 
Austrian  empire  and  the 
lands  east  are  faced  with 
untold  horrors.  Men,  wo¬ 
men  and  children  are  dying 
by  thousands.  Over  vast 
areas,  there  are  neither 
medical  appliances  nor  med¬ 
ical  skill  sufficient  to  cope 
with  the  horrors  by  which 
those  people  are  faced. 

It  is  a  situation  that  calls 
for  serious  thought  on  the  part  of 
American  citizens  whether  or  not  they 
feel  called  upon  to  replenish  by  any 
special  contributions  the  funds  the  Red 
Cross  has  so  far  used  for  the  alleviation 
of  this  intense  suffering.  At  the  present 
writing,  the  entire  problem  is  being  put 
forward  for  universal  Red  Cross  con¬ 
sideration  in  all  the  leading  countries 
of  the  world  by  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies — at  the  instance  of  Arthur 
Balfour,  President  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Council.  It  is  peculiarly  a 
problem  which  only  Red  Cross  action 
can  solve,  provided  the  Governments 
involved  furnish  the  transportation, 
food  and  clothing  required.  Problems 
of  personnel,  methods,  drugs  and 
medicines  would  be  solved  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Red  Cross  Societies. 


IN  THIS  country,  the  severe  tornadoes 
in  the  middle  western  and  southern 
States  have  demonstrated  once  more 
the  necessity  and  advantage  of  real 
disaster  preparedness.  In  town  after 
town,  while  the  storm  still  raged,  Red 
Cross  workers  hastened  to  the  relief 
of  the  hundreds  of  injured  and  home¬ 
less,  sometimes  from  a  great  distance. 
In  every  instance,  the  value  of  the 
preparations  made  in  advance  were 
vividly  evident. 


GENEROSITY  ISN’T  ALL  ONE-SIDED 

TTERE  are  some  of  the  toys  made  by  little 
French  children  and  sent  to  this  country 
as  evidence  of  their  gratitude  to  America. 
Below  is  a  reproduction  of  the  frieze  with 
which  the  French  children  decorated  the  play¬ 
room  walls  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross  schools  in 
Paris.  In  the  centre,  a  glimpse  of  what  home 
means,  at  present,  to  thousands  of  children 
in  the  ruined  districts  of  Northern  France. 
This  is  a  dugout  on  the  old  Hindenburg  line 
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ame  chapters  had 
i  advantage — from  a 
Jjt  Aid  point  of  view 
being  practically 
!  he  spot,  as  in  Chi- 
j),  where  the  storm 
bt  through  the  sub- 
;  of  the  city  itself. 
Ire,  fortunately,  the 
rse  of  the  tornado 
[  over  an  area  not 
sely  inhabited  and,' 
He  the  property  loss 
j  great,  the  number 
asualties  was  sur- 
•  ngly  small,  there 
:rg  only  sixteen 
hs.  One  hundred 
1  twenty-six  dwell- 
however,  were 
oily  or  almost 
Illy  demolished,  in 
\  districts,  the  de¬ 
letion  being  on  such 


HALF  A  WORLD  APART  BUT— THE  SAME  IDEA 

A  BO VE,  one  of  the  Red  Cross  warehouses 
in  Warsaw  where  clothing  is  dealt  out  to 
needy  Poles.  The  Red  Cross  Commission  to 
Poland  consists  of  over  a  hundred  workers. 
Their  work  has  been  greatly  complicated  by  the 
influx  of  Polish  refugees  from  Russia.  Below, 
the  Red  Cross  at  home — a  little  rest  house  in 
America,  where  housewives  bring  their  babies 
and  children  from  neighboring  farms  to  the  Red 
Cross  class  in  home  nursing  and  care  of  the  sick 


a  scale  as  to  require  the  opening  of 
local  Red  Cross  headquarters  for  the 
rendering  of  emergency  relief. 

At  Melrose  Park  and  in  the  two  adja¬ 
cent  villages,  Maywood  and  Bellewood, 
seventy  houses  were  demolished.  At 
Dunning,  thirty  houses  were  demol¬ 
ished.  In  addition  to  these,  the  storm 
wiped  out  many  homes  in  the  west 
suburbs.  In  all  of  the  affected  districts, 
emergency  relief  work  was  started  a  few 
hours  after  the  catastrophe.  A  fund  of 
Ten  Thousand  Dollars  was  donated  for 
immediate  aid;  housing,  salvage,  clear¬ 
ing  of  debris  and  other  problems  were 
taken  up  after  the  wounded  had  been 
cared  for;  three  portable  school  buildings 
were  donated  for  the  use  of  the  homeless, 
and  truck  loads  of  food,  blankets  and 
warm  clothing  were  sent  from  Chicago 
to  the  paralyzed  communities. 
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First  General  Council  of  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  at  Geneva.  Delegates  from  thirty 
different  countries  assembled  in  the  interest  of  health  and  medical  science.  It  is  this 
League  which  is  arousing  the  Red  Cross  Societies  of  the  world  to  concerted  action 


In  Georgia,  distance  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part,  the  two  towns  where  the 
hurricane  did  its  greatest  damage  being 
some  ninety  miles  from  Atlanta,  the 
nearest  large  city.  Destruction  of 
communication  delayed  news  of  the 
:ury  with  which  the  wind  had  struck 
ihe  towns,  but  the  instant  that  news  of 
the  disaster  reached  the  Red  Cross  in 
Atlanta,  a  relief  expedition  was  or¬ 
ganized. 

With  telegraph  wires  down,  trains 
were  not  running  but  automobiles  were 
obtained  immediately  and  Red  Cross 
doctors  and  nurses  with  loads  of  ban¬ 
dages,  splints,  medicines  and  other 
emergency  supplies  began  a  ninety-mile 
ride  through  the  night,  over  roads  hid¬ 
den  by  water,  fording  almost  impassible 
streams.  It  is  worthy  of  note  as  show¬ 
ing  the  self-reliant  character  of  Ameri¬ 
can  communities  that  when  the  Red 
Cross  arrived  in  the  stricken  district 
the  citizens  of  the  tornado-swept  towns 
were  already  organized  and  administer¬ 
ing  relief  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
In  fact,  such  was  the  nature  of  local 
preparations,  in  all  the  States  affected 
by  the  storms,  and  such  was  the 
despatch  and  efficiency  with  which  re¬ 
lief  was  administered  by  Red  Cross 
I  chapters,  that  assistance  from  Wash- 
I  ington  was  not  required.  The  results 
of  the  work  in  these  tornadoes  shows 
more  plainly  than  ever  the  value  of  the 
preparedness  idea. 

/  From  every  side  this  last  month 
*  have  come  unmistakable  and  repeated 
indications  of  the  earnest  way  in  which 
Red  Cross  chapters  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  are  taking  hold  of  the  peace 
program  for  the  relief  of  suffering,  the 
better  health  of  the  American  people 


and  the  improvement  of  social  condi¬ 
tions  in  communities,  the  three  great 
stones  upon  which  Red  Cross  work  at 
home  is  founded. 

Chapter  after  chapter  has  taken  up 
the  executive  secretary  idea;  day  by 
day,  communication  and  interchange* 
of  ideas  show  signs  of  an  increasingly 
enthusiastic  co-operation  in  the  coun¬ 
try-wide  organization;  in  county  after 
county,  chapters  are  securing  the  peace¬ 
time  extension  authority  and  are  going 
ahead  in  the  multifarious  ways  which 
local  needs  dictate. 

ALL  the  things  which  are  being  ac¬ 
complished  are  too  numerous  to 
set  down  here.  But  in  the  Northwest, 
for  instance,  four  cases  of  surgical  dress¬ 
ings  have  just  been  sent  to  each  of  fifty- 
six  hospitals  which  have  been  greatly  in 
need  of  them  because  of  the  shortage 
of  personnel.  In  this  same  section 
more  than  twenty  carloads  of  raw  and 
finished  materials  have  been  shipped 
for  use  in  the  devastated  regions.  This 
is  as  large  a  shipment  as  was  ever  made 
oyer  a  similar  period  during  the  war. 

Corning,  New  York,  has  equipped  and 
is  maintaining  an  emergency  hospital 
of  fifty  beds  ready  for  use  at  all  times 
either  in  the  city  or  in  the  adjacent 
countryside.  Each  bed  with  its  com¬ 
plement  of  springs,  mattress,  blankets 
and  so  forth  is  stored  in  a  compact  bag 
and  the  entire  equipment  can  be  loaded 
on  a  truck  and  started  for  any  destina¬ 
tion  within  a  period  of  three  hours. 

In  Hood  River  County,  a  First  Aid 
Kit  has  been  placed  in  every  school  and 
railroad  station  in  the  county.  At  the 
railway  stations,  stretchers  have  been 
installed,  the  county  has  appropriated 


two  thousand  dollars  for  the  count 
nursing  sendee  and  all  the  medic, 
work  has  been  consolidated  and  put  int 
the  hands  of  a  single  medical  office 

In  Nicholasville,  Kentucky,  tl 
Red  Cross  has  helped  organize  a  o 
operative  council  of  all  the  social  agei 
cies  in  the  county  and  town  and  £ 
plans  for  the  betterment  of  the  cor 
munity  have  now  been  put  in  the  01 
great  movement  to  accomplish  the  got 
things  for  which  each  agency  w. 
formerly  striving  alone. 

In  St.  Louis,  a  public  health  prograr 
perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  of  ai 
inaugurated  by  the  Red  Cross 
America,  is  being  pushed  to  conclusi* 
by  the  local  chapter.  It  consists 
work  along  five  principal  lines — nursin 
child  welfare,  social  disease,  tubercul 
sis,  and  recreation.  At  the  beginni: 
wdiat  was  most  needed  tvas  a  train! 
school  for  public  health  nurses, 
former  saloon  was  selected  in  a  co 
gested  portion  of  the  city  and  the  ar 
surrounding  it  was  designated  a  trai 
ing  district  where  all  kinds  of  coi 
munity  problems  could  be  studied  ck 
at  hand — overcrowding,  malnutritic 
insanitary  living  quarters  and  the  lit 
The  first  class  is  just  graduated  a 
its  members  are  now  hard  at  work. 

These  naturally  are  only  a  few  o 
of  hundreds  of  items.  The  entire  1 
brings  up  a  picture  of  real  stea 
accomplishment  in  many  communit 
of  which  any  group  of  Americans  band 
together  under  any  name  might 
proud.  And  everywhere,  at  the  sai 
time,  in  the  army  camps  of  the  soul 
west,  among  the  thirteen  thousa 
wounded  in  the  public  health  hospita 
in  the  many  ( Continued,  on  Page  "/ 
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Getting  Husky,  Son— 

Grape-Nuts  Agrees! 

This  delicious  wheat  and  malted  barley 
food  provides,  in  easily  digestible  form, 
essential  elements  Nature  requires  for 
growth,  health  and  strength* 

“There’s  a  Reason”  for 

Grape^Nuts 

At  Grocers  Everywhere 


June  Red  Cross  Magazine 
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Solving  The  Servant  Girl  Problem 

{Continued,  from  Page  34) 


had  opened  the  container  and  had 
feasted  on  scorching  soup,  hot  beef, 
and  fiery  soft  potatoes. 

That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  is 
being  done  by  the  Montclair  Com¬ 
munity  Kitchen,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  why  it  is  growing  in 
popularity  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  Kitchen,  however,  has  not  al¬ 
ways  been  a  success.  It  was  first 
started  in  1913  by  a  group  of  Mont¬ 
clair  women  who  had  always  had  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  getting  servants, 
and  to  whom  the  mounting  cost  of 
help  and  food  was  becoming  a  serious 
problem.  But  this  problem  was  not 
then  sufficiently  acute  to  make  the 
idea  of  a  community  kitchen,  a  kitchen 
where  many  dinners  could  be  cooked 
and  sent  out  to  different  families,  very 
popular.  It  ran  along  for  some  years, 
furnishing  meals,  but  owing  partly  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  proper  con¬ 
tainers  and  the  difficulty  of  interesting 
families  in  the  scheme,  it  met  with 
indifferent  success. 

IT  almost  fell  through  at  one  time 
and  there  was  talk  of  abandoning  it, 
but  it  was  then  that  Mrs.  Don  C. 
Bliss,  to  whom  the  success  of  the 
Kitchen  is  due,  perhaps,  more  than  to 
any  other  one  person,  became  interested 
in  the  scheme.  Mrs.  Bliss  is  what  is 
popularly  known  as  a  “doer”;  while 
others  sit  about  planning  she  goes  out 
and  does  things.  She  interested  others 
in  the  scheme,  among  them  the  Rever¬ 
end  Edgar  Wiers,  pastor  of  the  Mont¬ 
clair  Unitarian  Church,  and  the  result 
of  their  efforts  was  the  incorporation 
of  the  Montclair  Co-Operative  Kitchen 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  with  authority  to  transact  busi¬ 
ness  and  declare  six  per  cent  dividends, 
which,  however,  have  never  yet  been 
declared. 

The  charter  of  the  Kitchen',  how¬ 
ever,  goes  further  than  that.  It  sets 
forth  that  the  business  of  the  Kitchen 
is  to  supply  meals,,  cooked  and  ready 
to  eat,  and,  besides  mentioning  the 
six  per  cent  dividends,  provides  that 
the  remainder  of  the  profits  must  be 
put  back  into  the  business.  Under 
the  present  arrangement  with  the 
manager  of  the  place,  E.  R.  Humphrey, 
who  came  down  from  a  New  England 
farm  with  his  family  to  take  charge  of 
the  Kitchen,  the  cooks  and  other  help 
employed  receive,  in  addition  to  un¬ 
usually  large  wages,  one  half  of  the 
profits.  It  is  hoped  by  Mrs.  Bliss  and 
the  others  interested  that  eventually 
not  only  will  the  Kitchen  be  able  to 
declares  the  six  per  cent  dividends  which 
the""  papers  of  incorporation  call  for, 
but  that  there  will  be  sufficient  profits 
to  make  possible  a  weekly  or  monthly 
rebate  to  the  families  using  the  kitchen 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  spent  for 
meals. 

The  dividends  will,  under  the  law, 
go  to  the  original  incorporators  of  the 
Kitchen,  of  whom  there  are  some  six 
or  eight,  but  the  rebate  will  go  to  all 


users,  and  it  is  the  sentiment  of  the 
majority  of  the  stockholders  that  the 
dividends  should  be  put  back  into  the 
business  also,  and  all  share  and  share 
alike  on  the  rebate.  This  is  probably 
the  plan  which  will  be  followed,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  before  long 
such  a  scheme  will  be  possible. 

The  Kitchen  had  not  had  clear  sail¬ 
ing  throughout  its  period  of  existence. 
It  is  only  now  that  the  originators  of 
the  idea  see  light  ahead  of  them.  They 
have  gone  through  many  trials,  and 
they  have  had  discouragements  enough 
to  make  one  wonder  wrhy  they  haven’t 
abandoned  the  idea  half  a  dozen  times, 
but  they  have  stuck  to  their  guns  and 
now  the  results  are  beginning  to  show. 
And  not  the  least  of  these  results  by 
any  means  is  the  fact  that  women’s 
clubs  and  organizations  all  over  the 
country  are  inquiring  about  the  methods 
of  the  Kitchen,  and  experiments  of  the 
same  sort  are  springing  up  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cities. 

For  a  fewT  weeks  after  the  Kitchen 
was  first  established  it  went  with  a 
whoop.  It  was  new,  and  everybody 
wanted  to  try  it.  Then  its  popularity 
subsided,  and  the  business  dwindled 
to  such  a  point  that  it  was  apparent 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  business 
to  warrant  going  ahead.  It  looked 
then  as  if  the  Kitchen  must  be  aban¬ 
doned,  but  Mrs.  Bliss  and  Dr.  Wiers 
and  the  other  pioneers  decided  that 
something  could  be  done  and  must  be 
done  to  save  it.  They  knew  the  Kitch¬ 
en  was  a  good  thing,  and  that  in 
time  it  would  be  successful.  They 
took  stock  of  everything  they  had, 
including  their  troubles,  and  tried  to 
find  out  exactly  what  was  wrong.  It 
dwindled  down  to  two  things — lack 
of  demand  for  the  dinners,  and  the 
fact  that  proper  containers  had  not 
been  obtained  in  which  to  send  out  the 
meals.  The  ones  then  in  use  did  not 
keep  the  food  warm,  and-left  the  meal 
soggy  and  not  very  good.  .  The  first 
thing  that  Mrs. _  Bliss;  and  Dr.  Wiers 
did  was  to  get  in  touch  with  a  manu¬ 
facturing  concern  in  New  York  City, 
and  with  the  inventors  of  this  firm 
working  with  their  ideas  as  a  basis, 
a  container  was  evolved  which  met 
all  the  demands  made  upon  it. 

BUT  even  then,  although  the  demands 
for  the  dinners  increased,  there  was 
not  sufficient  business  to  keep  the 
Kitchen  operating.  So  a  boarding 
house  was  started  to  carry  the  over¬ 
head  expense.  This  proved  im¬ 
mensely  popular,  and  twice  this  estab¬ 
lishment  has  outgrown  its  quarters 
and  moved  into  larger  buildings  so 
that  to-day  the  Kitchen  and  the  board¬ 
ing  house  operated  by  the  Kitchen  is 
running  for  the  third  year  in  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  places  of  the  sort  in 
Montclair.  The  sendee  improved,  but 
a  temporary  suspension  was  caused  by 
the  war,  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
the  old  containers  had  become  worn 
with  so  much  use,  and  since  the  Govern¬ 


ment  had  commandeered  the  suppl 
of  aluminum,  it  was  impossible  t 
replace  them. 

But  throughout  the  war  the  Kitche 
organization  continued  to  operate  th 
boarding  house,  and  continued  1 
experiment  with  whatever  types  0 
containers  could  be  obtained,  and  wit 
food  and  balanced  meals.  During  th 
year  immediately  following  the  w, 
the  concern  which  had  previously  fur 
nished  containers  sent  an  inventor  t 
Montclair,  and  from  his  ideas  an 
those  of  Mrs.  Bliss  and  Dr.  Wiers  art' 
others,  the  container  was  evolved  whic 
is  now  in  use,  and  which  is  regarded  a 
the  best  thing  of  the  sort  that  has  ye 
been  developed.  The  Kitchen  rc 
sumed  its  service  last  December,  an 
since  then  has  been  operating  con 
tinuously,  with  constantly  increasin 
patronage  and  with  a  gradual  lessenin 
of  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

It  is  difficult  to  reckon  the  saving  th 
Kitchen  has  made  to  the  families  usin 
its  service.  But  at  the  present  price 
of  household  help,  the  high  cost  < 
foods  and  the  almost  utter  impossibilii 
of  obtaining  servants  of  any  sort,  th 
.financial  saving  is  undoubtedly  coi 
siderable,  and  the  saving  in  wear  an 
tear  on  the  nerves  of  the  housewi 
is  tremendous.  Not  all  of  the  familit 
interested  in  the  Kitchen  use  the  se 
vice  at  all  times.  Some  use  it  bi 
once  or  twice  a  week,  some  four  < 
five  times,  and  some  only  occasional! 
But  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  any  hous' 
wife  to  know  that  if  the  maid  qui 
suddenly,  or  if  the  maid  has  a  day  01 
and  company  comes  unexpected! 
there  are  dinners  to  be  had  withoi 
troubling  to  cook  them — and  the  dii 
ners  are  usually  better  than  the  avera; 
cook  can  put  together. 

The  price  of  the  service  is  not  at  a 
excessive.  In  fact,  compared  to  tl 
prices  of  the  same  meals  served  : 
restaurants,  it  is  extraordinarily  lo' 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  with  eve: 
item  of  expense  taken  into  consider 
tion,  it  is  as  low  as  the  same  food  cou 
be  cooked  for  in  the  home.  Here  a 
the  rates  of  the  Kitchen: 

Single  Me 


1  Four  course  dinner. . . $1  . 

,  "  '  -  Em 

2  Four  course  dinners .  S.t 


3  and  4  Four  course  dinners . ; 

5  or  more  Four  course  dinners  .  . ; 

4  or  more  Two  course  dinners . < 

4  or  more  One  course  dinners . 

3  or  more  lunches  (not  Sundays) . 

THE  sort  of  thing  which  the  Mon 
clair  Co-Operative  Kitchen  is  do! 
is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  within  tl 
next  few  years  there  probably  will  1 
hundreds  of  such  organizations  ope 
ating  all  over  the  United  States. 

.And  in  the  great  beauty  of  such 
Kitchen  is  the  fact  that  the  more  peop 
use  them  the  cheaper  the  meals  a 
going  to  be,  largely  because  addition 
patronage  means  additional  saving 
labor  and  in  quantity  buying. 
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“Never  Do  to  be  Without  Jell-O” 

As  Tommy  finished  the  Jell-0  dessert  at 
iinner  mamma  remarked,  "That’s  the  last  of 
:he  Jell-0  in  the  house,”  and  he  proceeded  to 
the  kitchen  to  enter  an  order  for  more. 

"Never  do  to  be  without  Jell-O,”  Tommy 

says. 

Good  idea,  too,  for  with 


in  the  house  you  have  something  to  rely  on  in 
time  of  emergency  and  all  other  times. 

Any  woman  can  make  a  dozen 
or  more  different  kinds  of  dishes 
from  each  of  the  six  flavors  of 
Jell-O,  which  are :  Strawberry, 

Raspberry,  Lemon,  Orange, 

Cherry,  Chocolate. 

Send  for  the  1920  Jell-0  Book, 
which  contains  some  new  rec¬ 
ipes  for  popular  dishes. 


THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 


q~~ av 

Ui 

** 
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The  Prodigal  Village 

(Continued  from  Page  2j ) 


fancy  to  the  old  dream.  So  one  day,  he 
converted  his  bank  balance  into  “a  roll 
big  enough  to  choke  a  dog,”  and  took 
the  early  morning  train  to  Hazelmead, 
having  left  Christmas  at  the  Widow 
Moran’s. 

In  the  mill  city  he  bought  a’high  silk 
hat  and  a  gold  headed  cane  and  a  new 
suit  of  clothes  and  a  boiled  shirt  and  a 
high  collar  and  a  red  necktie.  It 
didn’t  matter  to  him  that  the  fashion 
and  fit  of  his  garments  were  not  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  silk  hat  and  gold 
headed  cane.  There  were  three  other 
items  in  the  old  dream  of  splendor — 
the  mother,  the  prancing  team,  and  the 
envious  remarks  of  the  onlookers.  His 
mother  had  been  lying  in  her  grave  for 
some  twenty  years.  Also  there  were  no 
prancing  horses  in  Hazelmead,  but  he 
could  hire  an  automobile. 

In  the  course  of  his  celebration  he 
asked  a  lady,  whom  he  met  in  the  street, 
if  she  would  kindly  be  his  mother  for  a 
day.  He  meant  well  but  the  lady,  being 
younger  than  Hiram  and  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  such  familiarity  from  stran¬ 
gers,  did  not  feel  complimented  by  the 
question.  They  fled  from  each  other. 
Soon,  Hiram  bought  a  big  custard  pie 
in  a  bake-shop  and  had  it  cut  into 
smallish  pieces  and,  having  purchased 
pie  and  plate,  went  out  upon  the  street 
with  it.  He  ate  what  he  wanted  of  the 
pie  and  generously  offered  the  rest  of  it 
to  sundry  people  who  passed  him.  It 
was  not  impertinence  in  Hiram;  it  was 
pure  generosity — a  desire  to  share  his 
riches,  flavored,  in  some  degree,  by  a 
feeling  of  vanity.  It  happened  that 
Mr.  J.  Patterson  Bing  came  along  and 
received  a  tender  of  pie  from  Mr. 
Blenkinsop. 

“No!”  said  Air.  Bing,  with  that  old 
hammer  whack  in  his  voice  which 
aroused  bitter  memories  in  the  mind  of 
Hiram. 

That  tone  was  a  great  piece  of  im¬ 
pudence.  There  was  a  -menacing  ges¬ 
ture  and  a  rapid  succession  of  foot¬ 
steps  on  the  pavement.  Mr.  Bing’s 
retreat  was  not,  however,  quite  swift 
enough  to  save  him.  The  pie  landed 
on  his  shoulder.  In  a  moment,  Hiram 
was  arrested  and  marching  toward  the 
lockup  while  Mr.  Bing  went  to  the 
nearest  drug  store  to  be  cleaned  and 
scoured. 


A  FEW  days  later  Hiram  Blenkinsop 
arrived  in  Bingville.  Mr.  Singl  eton 
met  him  on  the  street  and  saw  to  his 
deep  regret  that  Hiram  had  been  drink¬ 


ing.  .  . 

“I’ve  made  up  my  mind  that  religion 
is  good  for  some  folks,  but  it  won’t  do 
for  me,”  said  the  latter. 

“Why  not?”  the  minister  asked. 

“I  can’t  afford  it.” 

“Have  you  found  religion  a  luxury?” 
Mr.  Singleton  asked. 

“It’s  grand  while  it  lasts,  but  it’s 
like  p’ison  gettin’  over  it,”  said  Hiram. 
“I  feel  kind  o’  ruined.” 

“You  look  it,”  said  the  minister,  with 
a  glance  at  Hiram’s  silk  hat  and  soiled 


clothing.  “A  long  spell  of  sobriety 
is  hard  on  a  man  if  he  quits  it  sudden. 
You’ve  had  your  day  of  trial,  my 
friend.  We  all  have  to  be  tried  soon  or 
late.  People  begin  to  say,  ‘At  last  he’s 
come  around  all  right.  He’s  a  good 
fellow.’  And  the  Lord  says:  ‘Per¬ 
haps  he’s  worthy  of  better  things.  I’ll 
try  him  and  see.’ 

“That’s  His  wray  of  pushing  people 
along,  Hiram.  He  doesn’t  want  them 
to  stand  still.  You’ve  had  your  trial 
and  failed  but  you  mustn’t  give  up. 
When  your  fun  turns  into  sorrow,  as  it 
will,  come  back  to  me  and  we’ll  try 
again.” 

HIRAM  sat  dozing  in  a  corner  of  the 
barroom  of  the  Eagle  Hotel  that 
day.  He  had  been  ashamed  to  go  to  his 
comfortable  room  over  the  garage.  He 
did  not  feel  entitled  to  the  hospitality  of 
Mr.  Singleton.  Somehow,  he  couldn’t 
bear  the  thought  of  going  there.  His 
new  clothes  and  silk  hat  were  in  a  state 
which  excited  the  derision  of  small  boys 
and  audible  comment  from  all  observers 
while  he  had  been  making  his  way  down 
the  street.  His  money  was  about  gone. 
The  barkeeper  had  refused  to  sell  him 
any  more  drink.  In  the  early  dusk  he 
went  out-of-doors.  It  was  almost  as 
warm  as  midsummer  and  the  sky  was 
clear.  He  called  at  the  door  of  the 
Widow  Moran  for  his  dog.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment,  Christmas  came  down  from  the 
Shepherd’s  room  and  greeted  his  master 
with  fond  affection.  The  two  went 
away  together.  They  walked  up  a 
deserted  street  and  around  to  the  old 
graveyard.  When  it  was  quite  dark, 
they  groped  their  way  through  the 
weedy,  briared  aisles,  between  moss- 
covered  toppling  stones,  to  their  old 
nook  under  the  ash  tree.  There  Hiram 
made  a  bed  of  boughs,  picked  from  the 
evergreens  that  grew  in  the  graveyard, 
and  lay  down  upon  it  under  his  over¬ 
coat  with  the  dog  Christmas.  He  found 
it  impossible  to  sleep,  however.  When 
he  closed  his  eyes  a  new  thought  began 
nudging  him. 

It  seemed  to  be  saying,  “What  are 
you  going  to  do  now,  Mr.  Hiram  Blenk¬ 
insop?” 

He  was  pleased  that  it  seemed  to  say 
Mr.  Hiram  Blenkinsop.  He  lay  for  a 
long  time  looking  up  at  the  starry, 
moonlit  sky.  and  at  the  marble,  weather- 
spotted  angel  on  the  monument  to  the 
Reverend  Thaddeus  Sneed,  who  had 
been  lying  there,  among  the  rude  fore¬ 
fathers  of  the  village,  since  1806.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  angel  began  to  move.  Mr. 
Blenkinsop  observed  with  alarm  that 
it  had  discovered  him  and  that  its  right 
forefinger  was  no  longer  directed  toward 
the  sky  but  was  pointing  at  his  face. 
The  angel  had  assumed  the  voice  of  his 
Old  Self  and  was  saying: 

“I  am  cold  and  lonely  and  have  no 
home  and  nothing  to  do  in  the  world. 
I  am  wretched.  Why  do  you  keep 
throwing  me  out-of-doors?  If  you 
treated  your  dog  as  you  do  me,  nobody 
would  speak  to  you.” 


His  Old  Self  vanished  and,  as  it  did 
so,  the  spotted  angel  fell  to  coughing 
and  sneezing.  It  coughed  and  sneezed 
so  loudly  that  the  sound  went  echoing 
in  the  distant  sky  and  so  violently  that 
it  reeled  and  seemed  to  be  in  danger  of 
falling.  Mr.  Blenkinsop  woke  with  a 
rude  jump  so  that  the  dog  Christina- 
barked  in  alarm.  It  was  nothing  but 
the  midnight  train  from  the  south  pull¬ 
ing  out  of  the  station  which  was  near 
the  old  graveyard.  The  spotted  angel 
stood  firmly  in  its  place  and  was  point¬ 
ing  at  the  sky  as  usual. 

It  was  probably  an  hour  or  so  later, 
when  Mr.  Blenkinsop  was  awakened  by 
the  barking  of  the  dog  Christmas.  He 
quieted  the  dog  and  listened.  He  heard 
a  sound  like  that  of  a  baby  crying.  It 
awoke  tender  memories  in  the  mind  of 
Hiram  Blenkinsop.  One  very  sweet 
recollection  was  about  all  that  the  bar¬ 
ren,  bitter  years  of  his  young  manhood 
had  given  him  worth  having.  It  was 
the  recollection  of  a  little  child  which 
hacfcome  to  his  home  in  the  first  year 
of  his  married  life. 

“She  lived  eighteen  months  and  three 
days,”  he  used  to  say,  in  speaking  of 
her,  with  a  tender  note  in  his  voice. 

Almost  twenty  years,  she  had  been 
lying  in  the  old  graveyard  near  the 
ash  tree.  Since  then  the  voice  of  a 
child  crying  always  halted  his  steps. 
It  is  .  probable  that,  in  her  short  life, 
the  neglected,  pathetic  child  Pearl — 
that  having  been  her  name — had  pro¬ 
tested  much  against  a  plentiful  lack  of 
comfort  and  sympathy. 

So  Mr.  Blenkinsop’s  agitation  at  the 
sound  of  a  baby  crying  somewhere  near 
him,  in  the  darkness  of  the  old  grave¬ 
yard,  was  quite  natural  and  will  be 
readily  understood.  He  rose  on  his 
elbow  and  listened.  Again  he  heard 
that  small,  appealing  voice. 

“By  thunder!  Christmas,”  he  whis¬ 
pered.  “If  that  aint  like  Pearl  when 
she  was  a  little,  teeny,  weeny  thing  no 
bigger’n  a  pint  o’  beer!  Say  it  is,  sir, 
sure  as  Heaven!” 

He  scrambled  to  his  feet,  suddenly, 
for  now,  also,  he  could  distinctly  hear 
the  voice  of  a  woman  crying.  He 
groped  his  way  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  sound  came  and  soon  dis¬ 
covered  the  woman.  She  was  kneeling 
on  a  grave  with  a  child  in  her  arms. 
Her  grief  touched  the  heart  of  the  man. 

“Who  be  you?”  he  asked. 

“I’m  cold,  and  my  baby  is  sick,  and  1 
have  no  friends,”  she  sobbed. 

“Yes,  ye  have!”  said  Hiram  Blenkin 
sop.  “I  don’t  care  who  ye  be.  I’m 
yer  friend  and  don’t  ye  fergit  it.” 

r"pHERE  was  a  reassuring  note  in  the 
voice  of  Hiram  Blenkinsop.  Its  gen¬ 
tleness  had  in  it  a  quiver  of  sympathy. 
She  felt  it  and  with  just  a  quiver  oi 
sympathy  in  his  voice  gave  to  him— 
an  unknown,  invisible  man — her  con¬ 
fidence. 

If  ever  anyone  was  in  need  of  sym 
pathy,  she  was  at  that  moment.  Sht 
felt  that  she  must  speak  out  to  some- 
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ERRIBLE  PREDICAMENT  OF  ^ 
RIVATE  BUCK  WHILE  DROWNING 
IIS  COOTIES  IN  A  SHELL  HOLE 


The  Laughter  and  Tears 
o/America’s  Greatest  Army 

The  One  Priceless  Souvenir  of  the  Great  War  That  T  ou  Will  Enjoy  and 
Treasure  Above" All  Others— A  Complete  File  of  the  71  Overseas  Issues 
of  the  Famous  Stars  and  Stripes  Bound  Into  One  De-Luxe  Volume. 


in  One 


TERE  is  the  most  remarkable  human 
— I  document  that  has  come  out  of  the 
.  X  world  war.  Here  is  a  living,  breathing 
jcord  of  the  lives  of  two  million  men  in  war — 
i-itten  by  the  men  themselves  as  they  fought 
i  the  bleeding  soil  of  France.  It  is  our 
Idlers’  own  wonderful  story  of  those  days 
er  there — a  story  that  will  live  forever  as 
ie  most  unique  historical  document  ever 
Iritten. 

Here  is  truth — the  sort  that  grips  the  heart 
id  stirs  the  emotions,  for  it  rings  with  the 
acerity  of  men  who  suffered  the  Hell  of  war 
id  came  back  smiling.  From  cover  to  cover 
is  wonderful  volume  breathes  of  the  ro- 
ance,  the  pathos  and  humor  of  the  struggles 
id  adventures  of  America’s  greatest  army, 
id  of  the  camaraderie  and  fellowship  of  the 
eatest  brotherhood  man  has  ever  known. 

To  read  the  Overseas  issues  of  the  Stars 
id  Stripes  is  to  live  over,  in 
artling  reality,  those  days 
ith  our  soldiers  in  France.  It 
ill  bring  you  face  to  face  with 
■tual  conditions  as  they  knew 
lem — their  novel  life  in  the 
rench  villages,  their  droll 
cperiences  with  foreign  cus- 
>ms,  their  marches  over  the 
ng  white  dusty  roads,  their 
‘rv e-torturing  baptism  of  fire, 
leir  days  and  nights  of  ceaseless,  heart- 
■eaking  fighting,  their  glorious  gallantry  at 
hateau  Thierry,  Saint  Mihiel,  Verdun,  their 
agnificent  drive  through  the  hell  of  the 
rgonne  forest. 

Behind  The  Scenes  With 
The  American  Doughboys 

Only  from  the  pages  of  this  amazing  volume 
in  you  read  the  doughboy’s  own  record  of 
ghting  America  in  France.  Every  scene  from 
ie  great  conflict  has  been  set  down  with  the 
ivid  realism  of  the  eye  witness.  You  can 
Imost.  hear  the  crash  and  roar  of  the  mighty 
uns  and  feel  the  fierce  thrill  of  plunging  over 
ie  top  into  action  as  your  eyes  scan  the 
rinted  page.  Where  on  the  bookshelves  of 
ie  world  can  you  find  anything  to  equal  the 
“lf-told  story  of  our  boys  in  France?  The 
nost  accurate  history  ever  compiled  fails 
tterly  to  express  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
rcat  conflict  as  depicted  by  the  actual 
takers  of  history  themselves.  The  most 
hrilling  fiction  ever  written  pales  into  dull- 
ess  besides  the  true  chronicles  of  those  men 
ho  smiled  as  they  fought  and  died  on  the 
eld  of  honor.  Here  is  indeed  the  real  story 
f  the  war — the  laughter  and  tears  of  America’s 
reatest  army. 


The  Stars  and  Stripes  is  the  only  publication 
of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  originally  intended  only  for  distribution 
among  the  men  of  the  A.  E.  F.  in  France,  but 
its  fame  grew  and  spread  and  many  copies 
found  their  way  back  to  the  States. 
These  are  highly  treasured  and  jealously  held 
by  their  fortunate  owners.  Fabulous  prices 
have  been  paid  for  single  issues,  and  finally 
there  sprang  up  an  insistent  demand  from 
parents  of  soldiers.  Universities,  Statesmen 
and  patriots  throughout  the  country  for  com¬ 
plete  files  of  this  unique,  historical  publication. 

To  satisfy  this  demand  the  entire  overseas 
issues  have  now  been  bound  into  one  De- 
Luxe  Volume — with  sturdy  khaki-colored 
covers — richly  embossed — a  beautiful  lasting 
edition.  The  first  issue  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  was  published  February  8,  1918 — 
the  last  June  13,  1919.  There  were  71  issues, 


Send  No  Money 

Y  ou  can  examine  the  complete  bound 
volume  of  the  Overseas  Stars  and  Stripes 
before  you  pay  a  penny.  Simply  mail  the 
coupon  and  your  copy  will  be  sent  to  you  by 
express.  You  have  the  privilege  of  examining 
it  before  you  pay  the  express  company  $12, 
the  special  low  price  for  this  limited  edition. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  that  you  want  to  keep 
this  great  souvenir  of  the  war,  return  it  and 
you  will  not  be  out  any  money.  As  you  take 
absolutely  no  risk,  you  are  urged  to  mail  the 
coupon  at  once.  You  need  not  send  a  penny 
in  advance — just  the  coupon.  Address 

EAMES-LUCKETT  CORPORATION 

Distributors  A.  E.  F.  Pub.  Association 

64  West  Randolph  Street.  Chicago,  III. 


All  the  Overseas  Issues  of 


each  paper  consisting  of. 8  pages,  1834  x  24}4 
inches  in  size.  Each  issue  of  the  original 
newspaper  has  been  reprinted,  line  for  line, 
exactly  as  it  was  printed  in  France,  in  this 
beautiful  bound  volume. 

Limited  Edition 
Act  j  QuicKly 

/Think  of  having  a  complete  file  of  this 
historic  newspaper — the  most  unique  sou¬ 
venir  of  the  war!  You  will  find  endless 
fascination  in  the  many  great  features  that 
an  army  eagerly  read — Wallgren  s  famous 
cartoons,  Baldridge’s  drawings,  the  Poets’ 
Column,  the  Letters  of  Henry  s  Pal  to 
Henry,  the  Liars’  Column,  Captain  Han¬ 
son’s  official  accounts  of  the  battles, 
skirmishes  and  marches,  the  histories  of  the 
Divisions  and  Divisional  insignia. 

This  edition  of  the  complete  file  of  the 
Overseas  Stars  and  Stripes — this  unique,  in¬ 
timate  and  human  record  of  the  great  war — 
is  limited.  Hundreds  of  reservation  orders 
have  alreadv  been  placed  and  more  are  pouring 
in  each  day.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the 
entire  edition  will  be  quickly  subscribed.  Place 
your  order  to-day  to  avoid  disappointment. 


EAMES-LUCKETT  CORPORATION, 

Distributors  A.  E.  F.  Publishing  Ass’n,  Dept.  46 
64  West  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Please  send  me  the  complete  bound  file  ol  all  the  71 
issues  ot  the  Overseas  Stars  and  Stripes.  I  agree  to 
pay  the  express  company  S12.00  on  arrival,  it  I  am 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  volume  after  examining  it. 
Otherwise  I  will  return  it  to  you  at  your  expense. 


Name . 

Address . 

City. . . State . . 
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ROYAL) 

'Marshmallows 


TV/fADE  without  contact  with  the 
hands,  and  of  purest  materials,  in 
clean,  spotless  kitchens.  Deliciously 
distinctive  for  their  fluffy  tenderness 
and  delicate  flavor.  Fresh  and  tender 
always  because  of  wonderful  keeping 
qualities. 

The  booklet  we  have  for  you  tells 
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one.  So  keenly  she  felt  the  impulse 
that  she  had  been  speaking  to  the  stars 
and  the  cold  gravestones.  Here  at 
last  was  a  human  being  with  a  quiver 
of  sympathy  in  his  voice. 

"I  thought  I  would  come  home,  but 
when  I  got  here  I  was  afraid,”  the  girl 
moaned.  “I  wish  I  could  die.” 

“No,  ye  don’t  neither!”  said  Hiram 
Blenkinsop.  “Sometimes,  I’ve  thought 
that  I  hadn  t  no  friends  an’  wanted  to 
die,  but  I  was  just  foolin’  myself.  To 
be  sure,  I  ain’t  had  no  baby  on  my 
hands  but  I've  had  somethin’  just  as 
worrisome,  I  guess.  Folks  like  you  an’ 
|me  has  got  friends  a-plenty  if  we’ll 
only  give  ’em  a  chance.  I’ve,  found 
that  out.  You  let  me  take  that  baby 
an’  come  with  me.  I  know  where 
you’ll  git  the  glad  hand.  You  just 
(come  right  along  with  me.” 

The  unmistakable  note  of  sincerity 
was  in  the  voice  of  Hiram  Blenkinsop. 
She  gave  the  baby  into  his  arms.  He 
(held  it  to  his  breast  a  moment  thinking 
;of  old  times.  Then  he  swung  his  arms 
like  a  cradle  saying: 

“You  stop  yer  hollerin’ — ye  gol’  darn 
little  skeezunks!  It  aint  decent  to  go 
on  that  way  in  a  graveyard  an’  ye 
ought  to  know  it.  Be  ye  tryin’  'to 
wake  the  dead?” 

The  baby  grew  quiet  and  finally  fell 
asleep. 

‘Come  on,  now,”  said  Hiram  with 
the  baby  lying  against  his  breast. 
‘You  an’  me  are  goin’  out  o’  the  past. 

I  know  a  little  house  that’s  next  door 
to  heaven.  They  say  ye  can  see  heaven 
from  its  winders.  It’s  where  the  good 
Shepherd  lives.  Christmas  an’  I  know 
the  place— don’t  we,  ol’  boy.  Come 
right  along.  There  aint  no  kind  o’ 
doubt  o’  what  they’ll  say  to  us.” 


with  the  tray.  “Mother  o’  Jesus' 
What  a  wicked  world  it  is!” 

The  dog  Christmas  hid  under  the 
Shepherd’s  bed,  and  Hiram  Blenkinsop 
lay  down  for  the  rest  of  the  night  on 
the  lounge  in  the  cottage  kitchen.  An 
hour  after  daylight,  when  the  Judge 
walking  in  his  garden,  he  wondered 
why  the  widow  and  the  Shepherd  were 
sleeping  so  late. 

{To  be  concluded.) 
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^pHE  young  woman  followed  him  out 
of  the  old  graveyard  and  through  the 
dark,  deserted  streets  until  they  came 
to  the  cottage  of  the  Widow  Moran. 
They  passed  through  the  gate  into 
Judge  Crooker’s  garden.  Under  the 
Shepherd’s  window,  Hiram  Blenkinsop 
gave  the  baby  to  its  mother  and  looked 
for  a  pebble  to  throw  against  the  glass 
above.  Suddenly  a  robin  sounded  his 
alarm.  Instantly,  the  Shepherd’s  room 
was  full  of  light.  In  a  moment,  he  was 
at  the  window  sweeping  the  garden 
paths  and  the  tree  tops  with  his  search¬ 
light.  It  fell  on  the  sorrowful  figure 
of  the  young  mother  with  the  child  in 
her  arms  and  stopped.  She  stood  look¬ 
ing  up  at  the  window  bathed  in  the 
flood  of  light.  It  reminded  the  Shep¬ 
herd  of  that  glow  which  the  wise  men 
saw  in  the  manger  at  Bethlehem. 

“Pauline  Baker!”  he  exclaimed. 
Have  you  come  back  or  am  I  dream¬ 
ing?  Is  it  true  that  my  prayer  has 
been  answered?  Come  around'  to  the 
door.  My  mother  will  let  you  in.” 

It  was  a  warm  welcome  that  the  girl 
received  in  the  little  home  of  the  Widow 
Moran.  Many  words  of  comfort  and 
good  cheer  were  spoken  in  the  next 
lour  or  so  after  which  the  good  woman 
made  tea  and  toast  and  broiled  a  chop 
and  served  them  in  the  Shepherd’s 
room. 

“God  love  ye,  child!  So  he  was  a 
narried  man — bad  ’cess  to  him  an’  the 
ikes  of  him!”  she  said  as  she  came  in 


Association  grew  apace.  It  tcok  over 
the  financing  of  the  growers,  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  crates  and  the  providing  of 
shipping  facilities,  as  well  as  pickers. 
The  grower  receives  a  remittance  each 
week  during  the  crop-handling  season, 
thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  bor¬ 
rowing  from  the  bank  in  the  old 
way.  The  service  spread  and  entered 
at  every  open  door.  When  prices 
of  commodities  began  to  soar,  throw¬ 
ing  income  out  of  balance  with  outgo, 
the  Association  established  community 
stores  where  every  necessary  could 
be  obtained  at  ten  per  cent  less  than 
at  ordinary  stores.  These  commun¬ 
ity  stores  do  a  cash  business  with  no 
deliver}-.  They  were  not  established 
with  the  idea  cf  making  money  but, 
owing  to  the  immense  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness.  they  do  make  more  than  the  regu¬ 
lar  privately-owned  stores. 
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’“THE  quality  of  the  valley  milk  was 

-*•  poor;  the  Association  started  high- 
class  dairies.  The  valley  was  being 
served  unwholesome  meat — the  discard 
of  the  city  packing  plants  palmed  off 
on  the  country  trade — the  Association 
opened  butcher  shops.  A  high-class 
bakery  was  started  to  relieve  the  valley 
wives  of  the  drudgery  of  baking.  All 
sorts  of  new  things  began  to  be  grown 
— rhubarb,  asparagus,  lettuce.  Last 
year  100  carloads  of  lettuce  were 
shipped  to  New  York,  whereas  three 
years  ago  lettuce  was  being  shipped  into 
the  valley  for  home  consumption. 
Eggs,  also,  are  being  shipped  to  New 
Aork;  and  over  800,000  jars  of  jam 
went  to  the  trenches!  Paul  believes  in 
jam — pure  fruit  and  sugar  without  a 
filler.  He  says  the  boys  learned  to  eat 
jam  in  the  trenches  and  they  brought 
the  appetite  back  with  them  and  that 
this  will  become  the  greatest  jam-eating 
nation  in  the  world,  for  jam  takes  the 
place  of  meat  and  meat  will  never  be 
cheap  again. 

In  the  berry  season,  an  average  of  23 
carloads  go  out  in  refrigerator  cars 
daily  and  10,000  berry  pickers  are  in 


the  fields  for  90  days..  Pickers  come 
from  near-by  towns — high  school  boys 
and  girls  chiefly— and  the  whole  valley 
turns  itself  into  the  fields  during  the 
rush.  There  has  never  been  a  strike 
in  the  valley.  People  don’t  strike 
against  their  own! 

“Pick  berries  yesterday,”  Paul  says, 
“not  to-morrow!” 

THE  farms  are  from  one-half  to  ten 
acres  and  the  incomes  run  from  one  to 
two  thousand  dollars  an  acre,  according 
to  the  management.  Homes  are  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart.  Families 
have  from  three  to  five  children  apiece. 
Every  family  owns  a  motor  car.  They 
have  attractive  bungalows;  the  valley 
is  ribboned  over  with  hard-surfaced 
roads,  and  the  best  of  schools  are  within 
easy  reach. 

The  two  valley  towns  are  within  walk¬ 
ing  distance.  Tacoma  is  ten  miles 
away  and  Seattle,  an  hour’s  run  over 
one  of  the  finest  boulevards  in  the  world. 
They  have  their  own  fair  every  Sep¬ 
tember — Paul,  of  course,  being  presi¬ 
dent — where  are  exhibited  the  finest 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  be  seen  any¬ 
where  in  America  to-day.  The  valley 
fair  outrivals  the  State  fair  in  every 
kind  of  attraction  and  is  a  paying  con¬ 
cern — a  rare  thing  in  agricultural  fairs. 

In  the  canneries,  800  people  are  em¬ 
ployed  the  year  round.  11,000  barrels 
of  fruit  were  put  in  refrigerators  last 
summer  to  provide  work  for  winter 
months.  Berries  are  shipped  in  from 
Oregon  and  California,  as  the  valley 
product  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  supply 
the  demand.  The  workers  are  mostly 
women — all  stockholders  in  the  con¬ 
cern— as  it  has  been  found  that  they 
work  cleaner  and  are  faster  than  men, 
while  men  do  better  on  the  soil.  Many 
of  these  women  make  as  much  as  $10 
and  Si  1  a  day.  A  woman  physician 
is  on  the  payroll;  there  are  rest  rooms 
and  a  cafeteria  where  hot  lunches  are 
provided  at  cost. 

The  Puyallup  Valley  Association  is 
to-day  the  biggest  berry-handling  organ¬ 
ization  in  the  world.  On  a  capital 
stock  of  $2,700 — all  owned  by  the 
growers — they  are  doing  a  business  of 
two  millions  annually;  in  five  years, 
at  the  present  rate  of  growth,  they  will 
be  doing  a  business  of  ten  millions. 

Starting  in  1903,  with  no  capital  and 
an  indebtedness,  Paul  has  worked  out 
the  problem  so  that  now  the  capital 
stock  is  intact;  the  indebtedness  is  paid 
off;  the  loans  are  cancelled;  improve¬ 
ments  are  clear;  and  there  is  a  surplus 
of  $100,000  to  divide  among  the  1800 
stockholders. 

“Paul,”  said  an  accountant  recently, 
“do  you  realize  that  this  plant  you  have 
developed  would  be  paying  you  $50,000 
a  year  if  you  owned  it?” 

PAUL,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  looked  up 
from  his  crude  pine-top  desk.  His 
office  force  and  space  have  increased 
tremendously  but  he  still  uses  the  same 
old  equipment. 

“What'd  be  the  use?”  he  shot  back. 
“Why  not  help  some  one?” 

And  the  widow?  She  often  drops  in 
and  laughs  over  her  early  fears;  for 
this  is  one  widow’s  investment  that 
proved  absolutely  gilt-edged. 
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An  Idealist  of  the  Stage 

{Continued  from  Page  32) 


excellent  idea  and  organized  what  he 
called  “The  Shakespeare  Playhouse,” 
to  present  a  series  of  Shakespearian 
dramas  at  special  matinees,  with 
actors  and  actresses  recruited  from 
companies  then  appearing  in  the  even¬ 
ings  in  the  ordinary  sort  of  stuff  that 
is  current  in  Times  Square.  This 
project  so  appealed  to  Walter  Hamp¬ 
den  that  he  rehearsed  and  played 
the  long  and  difficult  parts  of  Marc 
Antony,  Macbeth,  Oberon,  and  Ham¬ 
let  in  the  brief  compass  of  a  single 
month,  although,  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  busy  with  rehearsals  for  an  evening 
production.  His  Antony  was  one  of 
the  best  that  I  have  ever  seen;  and  his 
Oberon  was  incomparable.  His  Mac¬ 
beth  was  a  disappointment  and  I  told 
him  so.  To  this  he  answered,  “You 
are  right.  What  you  saw  was  merely  a 
sketch.  Macbeth  is  a  part  that  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  play  ten  years  from  now.” 

Walter  Hampden’s  Hamlet  was  first 
shown  in  New  York,  at  the  Cort 
Theatre,  on  Friday,  April  12,  1918,  at 
three  o’clock.  There  was  a  bad  storm 
that  afternoon,  and  the  house  was  less 
than  half  full.  Also,  there  was  a  special 
matinee  at  another  theatre;  and  nearly 
all  the  critics  had  gone  to  this  rival 
attraction.  But  I  noticed,  in  his  usual 
seat,  the  veteran  J.  Ranken  Towse, 
who  has  been  reviewing  plays  for  The 
New  York  Evening  Post  for  nearly  half 
a  century.  In  the  interval  before  the 
last  act,  I  went  down  the  aisle  and 
spoke  to  him.  “Tell  me.  Is  Walter 
as  fine  as  I  think  he  is?”  “This  is  the 
best  Hamlet  since  Booth,”  said  Mr. 
Towse.  “How  about  Forbes-Robertson?” 
I  asked.  “I  have  seen  him  in  the  part 
twelve  times,  and  have  worshiped 
his  performance  for  years;  but  I  like 
this  better.  This  is  even  better  than 
Forbes-Robertson,”  said  Mr.  Towse. 

There  was  another  performance  the 
next  evening,  with  twice  the  house  that 
there  had  been  the  day  before;  but  no 
manager  took  any  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

THE  next  autumn,  when  Walter 
Hampden  was  playing  an  unimpor¬ 
tant  part  in  “Be  Calm,  Camilla,”  Frank 
McEntee  endeavored  to  revive  his 
project  of  “The  Shakespeare  Playhouse” 
and  decided  to  initiate  a  series  of  special 
matinees  with  Walter  Hampden’s  Ham¬ 
let.  The  Plymouth  Theatre  was  en¬ 
gaged  for  two  or  three  performances  on 
Friday  afternoons  and  Saturday  morn¬ 
ings,  and  the  play  was  announced  in 
the  newspapers.  But,  while  the  re¬ 
hearsals  were  in  progress,  Mr.  McEntee 
told  Walter  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  raise  sufficient  money  to  assure 
the  undertaking  and  stated  that  the 
promised  matinee  of  “Hamlet”  would 
nave  to  be  cancelled. 

Walter  then  came  to  me.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  been  announced  to  play 
Hamlet,  and  that  he  was  ready  to 
play  Hamlet,  and  that  he  wanted  to 


play  Hamlet.  He  told  me  also  that,  at 
the  moment,  he  had  only  sixteen  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  in  ready  cash,  to  draw  upon. 
He  had  his  farm,  of  course,  and  other 
property  that  was  worth  considerable 
money;  but  there  was  only  sixteen 
hundred  dollars  to  his  credit  in  the 
banks.  Should  he  stake  this  money  on 
a  couple  of  matinees  of  “Hamlet”  or 
ought  he  to  play  the  part  of  prudence 
and  conserve  it?  I  advised  him  to  bet 
this  sum  upon  himself,  with  the  idea 
that,  if  he  lost  the  money,  he  would 
receive  a  return  in  advertising  that 
would  untimately  prove  remunerative. 

WALTER  HAMPDEN  staked 
every  ready  penny  that  he  had 
upon  a  quick  response  to  his  rendition  of 
the  role  of  Hamlet.  At  the  first  per¬ 
formance,  in  the  autumn  of  1918,  there 
was  only  six  hundred  dollars  in  the  house, 
but  many  distinguished  people  were 
present,  who  had  been  invited.  The 
notices  were  superlative  in  praise;  and 
the  receipts  amounted  to  nine  hundred 
dollars  at  the  second  performance.  For 
the  third  performance,  the  house  was 
full,  and  many  people  stood  up.  This 
had  been  announced  in  the  newspapers 
as  the  last  performance;  but,  when  the 
final  curtain  fell,  at  the  annoying  hour 
of  ten  minutes  after  six,  nobody  hurried 
home.  The  entire  audience  remained 
standing  in  their  places.  They  recalled 
Walter  Hampden  again  and  again,  and 
cheered  him  heartily.  In  response  to 
these  repeated  cheers,  he  made  an  un¬ 
expected  speech.  “If  that  is  the  way 
you  feel  about  it,”  he  said,  “I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  play  Hamlet  until  further 
notice.” 

In  continuing  this  project,  Walter 
Hampden  was  not  aided  by  any  of  the 
managers.  Yet,  during  that  initial 
season  of  1918-1919,  he  played  the  part 
of  Hamlet  approximately  one  hundred 
and  twenty  times;  and  he  finished  the 
season  with  a  profit  of  three  thousand 
dollars.  He  had  bet  upon  himself  and 
won.  His  Hamlet  has  now  been  seen 
in  Chicago.  Philadelphia  and  Boston, 
and  twenty  or  thirty  of  our  smaller 
cities;  and  everywhere  it  is  regarded  as 
a  classic  work  and  one  of  the  finest 
achievements  of  our  native  theatre  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

T  REPEAT  the  point  that,  in  deli ver- 
ing  this  noble  performance  to  the 
public.  Walter  Hampden  was  not  aided 
by  any  of  the  managers.  Neither  the 
Shubert  syndicate  nor  the  Erlanger 
syndicate  would  consent  to  “book”  him 
in  the  evenings.  The  valuable,  evening 
dates  were  reservedfor  current  “shows;” 
and  Walter  Hampden’s  Hamlet  was 
shoved  in  here  and  there  at  vacant 
matinees.  Yet,  in  nearly  every  city, 
this  great  Hamiet  outdrew  the  evening 
attraction.  It  was  welcomed  in  the 
press  with  editorials  and  greeted  with 
enthusiasm  by  an  eager  public. 

After  Walter  Hampden  had  estab¬ 


lished  his  success  in  “Hamlet,”  a  couple 
of  playwrights  at  the  Players,  in  New 
York,  foregathered  and  agreed,  as 
follows:  “This  fellow  has  done  a  fine 
thing,  a  finer  thing  than  any  of  the  rest 
of  us:  let  us  give  him  a  little  dinner  and 
tell  him  so.”  These  gentlemen  were 
A.  E.  Thomas  and  Austin  Strong.  A 
small  dinner  was  forthwith  arranged, 
and  held  in  the  private  dining-room  of 
The  Players  on  the  evening  of  January 
12,  1919.  “There  had  we  then  our 
country’s  honor  roofed”;  for  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  the  arts  were  present — dis¬ 
tinguished  painters,  sculptors,  archi¬ 
tects,  musicians,  poets,  playwrights, 
actors,  men  of  letters.  Albert  Sterner 
designed  the  best  of  all  his  lithographs 
as  a  banquet-card,  and  then  destroyed 
the  stone.  Charles  Hanson  Towne 
read  a  poem.  David  Bispham  sang 
songs  from  Shakespeare.  Austin  Strong 
presided.  Speeches  were  made  by 
Francis  Wilson,  representing  the  actors, 
and  by  A.  E.  Thomas,  representing  the 
playwrights.  At  the  climax  of  the 
evening,  a  gift  was  brought  in  and 
presented  to  Walter  Hampden.  It  was 
the  jeweled  girdle  that  Edwin  Booth 
had  worn  upon  the  stage  in  his  rendition 
of  the  role  of  Hamlet,  accompanied  by 
a  letter  from  Edwin  Booth  Grossman, 
the  grandson  of  the  founder  of  The 
Players,  hailing  Walter  Hampden  as  the 
legitimate  successor  of  Mr.  Grossman’s 
great  ancestor. 

Walter  Hampden  rose,  and  made  a 
speech  more  beautiful  than  any  other  I 
have  ever  listened  to.  He  stated  very 
simply  what  he  had  tried  to  do,  and 
what  all.  of  us,  who  were  artists,  were 
endeavoring  to  do.  We  were  trying  to 
“justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man,”  by 
making  an  eternal  message  manifest  to 
the  many  who  read  only  on  the  run, 
amidst  the  fret  and  fever  of  the  modern 
world.  Walter  Hampden’s  talk  was 
impromptu;  and  he  is  not  a  man  of 
letters;  but  afterwards,  for  days,  those 
who  listened  to  this  speech  would 
gather  quietly  in  corners  and  agree  that 
the  Walter  Hampden  dinner  had 
helped  them  to  do  better  in  their  own 
work,  whatever  it  might  be.  As  John 
Drinkwater  has  so  nobly  said,  because 
we  had  “worshipped  greatness  passing 
by,  ourselves  were  great.  .  .  .  ” 

THERE  is  something  ineffable  about 
Walter  Hampden!  “Something,”  as 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  remarked,  “that 
was  before  the  elements  and  owes  no 
homage  unto  the  sun.”  This  is  that 
mystic  something  that  the  helter- 
skelter  public  feels  when  he  walks  upon 
the  stage  as  Hamlet.  To  play  this 
greatest  of  all  parts  impressively,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  not  only  a  great  artist 
but  also  a  great  man.  A  great  man  is  a 
gift  to  the  community  at  large.  Walter 
Hampden  is  still  young;  and  by  the 
grace  of  some  divinity — 

“ He  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies!” 
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None  So  Rich 

(Continued  from  Page  41) 


)on’t  imagine  such  terrible  things. 

(U  have  Alma  all  worked  up.” 

She  sat  down  near  the  fire,  idle  and 
easy.  Yes,  it  could  happen.  The  Cliff 
.ad  was  steep,  narrow  and  dangerous, 
d  Buster  making  the  grade  in  the 
in  and  the  mist  and  the  wind!  Yes, 
nething  might  happen. 

Bruce  looked  at  the  clock  on  the 
mtel.  After  eight!  Oh,  how  the; 
nutes  were  dragging  by! 

‘And  I  told  him  to  drive  like  the 
vil.  I  told  him—”  he  sprang  to  his 
i't,  “Say,  Mom,  I  can’t  sit  around 
lie  this.  I’m  going  out  to  hunt  him  up. 

II  at  his  house  or  the  office  maybe. 

1  go  crazy  if  I  hang  around  here 
:ing  nothing.” 

iO  Martha  was  left  alone.  How 
1  unreal  the  hour  was!  How  uncertain 
;:hing  was  life!  She  remembered  her 
e  ift  sharp  fear  for  Henry.  Suppose— 
lartha  choked  at  the  thought  sup- 
jse  Alma  could  not  call  back  Buster. 
|Suddenly  she  saw  Alma  on  the 
ueshold.  Her  lips  were  parted.  Her 
<es  were  wide  with  suffering. 
“Mamma!”  she  cried  and  ran  across 
lie  room  and  dropped  at  Martha’s  feet. 
rMydear,”  Martha  whispered,  “He’ll 
<me  back!  He’ll  come  back.”  She 
jtted  Alma’s  shoulder.  “He’ll  be  here 
on,”  she  said. 

1“I  feel  sure  he  will  come  back,” 
.ma  said.  “He  will  come  soon, 
lamma.  I  feel  it.  Upstairs,  I  prayed 
:  hard,  Mamma,  and  then  I  felt  sure 
]  would  come  back.  I  felt  sure!  And 
ien  he  comes,  Mamma,  I’ll  tell  him 
at  it  can  be  in  June.  He  won’t  have 
wait  for  me  two  years.  We’ll  manage! 
:mehow  right  at  the  start.  We’ll 
image.  So  many  others  do.  You  did 
.  d  Bertha  and  Minna  and  Jessie.  Why, 
.e  been  silly,  wanting  to  wait  for  cut 
rss  and  shaded  lights  and  embroidered 
wels.  I  wanted  to  wait  for  all  those 
ings  and  all  the  while  I  had  the  big 
ings  waiting  for  me.  But  I  couldn’t 
je,  Mamma.  I  couldn’t  see  until  to- 
‘ght  when  I  was  afraid  for  Buster.” 
“He’ll  come  back, ’’Martha  whispered. 
“Yes,  he’ll  be  here  soon,”  Alma 
peated,  “so  I  can  tell  him  that  we 
fin’t  wait  any  longer.  We’ll  get 
ings  slowly,  like  Bertha.  We’ll  man- 
e.  It  doesn’t  matter,  Mamma,  about 
those  things  I  wanted,  if  I  can  just 
ve  him.  I  thought,  suppose  he 
esn’t  come  back.  And  I  knew  I  could 
;,ve  up  everything  but  Buster.  I  thought 
1  would  be  poor  and  I  was  ashamed, 
it  I  won’t  have  to  apologize  for  our 
•verty.  I  won’t  have  to  do  that,”  she 
filed  and  her  voice  was  like  the  glitter 
d  the  jingle  of  gold.  “I  won’t  have 
—for  we  will  be  rich,  Mamma,  rich 
love.” 

Martha  kissed  the  bowed  head. 

“Love  is  priceless,”  she  said.  “Alma, 
ve  makes  life  a  great  vault  filled  with 
re  gems,  little  moments  of  happiness, 
eet  dreams,  precious  hours.  Love  is 
iceless!” 

And  then,  Buster  burst  in  upon  them, 
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WATCH  YOUR 
GUMS 

Under  the  gums  is  where  pyorrhea  starts. 
Pyorrhea  destroys  the  tooth  foundation  the 
bony  sockets  which  hold  the  teeth  in  place. 

The  teeth  may  be  white  and  free  from  decay. 

But  if  the  germs  of  pyorrhea  have  infected  the 
gums  and  root  sockets,  your  teeth  may  loosen 
and  fall  out  or  have  to  be  extracted— because 
their  supporting  foundation  is  gone. 

So  it  is  vital  to  keep  your  gums  healthy— 
and  to  restore  them  to  health  if  they  bleed 
easily,  are  soft  or  tender,  have  begun  to  recede. 

•  Pyorrhocide  Powder  was  compounded  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  maintaining  and  restoring 
gum  health.  In  addition  to  its  ingredients  which 
keep  the  teeth  white  and  clean,  it  is  medicated 
with  Dentinol,  a  germicidal  and  healing  agent 
widely  used  by  dentists  in  the  treatment  of 
pyorrhea. 

Pyorrhocide  '■  Powder  tones  up  the  gums, 
stimulates  their  blood  circulation,  helps  to  make 
them  hard  and  firm.  Its  effectiveness  has  been 
proved  by  thorough  tests  in  clinics  devoted  to 
pyorrhea  research.  Dentists  everywhere  recom¬ 
mend  it. 

The  economical  dollar  package  con¬ 
tains  six  months’  supply.  At  all 
druggists  and  dental  supply  houses. 

FREE  SAMPLE 

and  educational  booklet  on  Pyorrhea 
free  upon  request 

THE  DENTINOL  &  PYORRHOCIDE  CO.,  Inc. 

Sole  Distributors 

Dept.  V,  1480  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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New  Schools  for  Old 

By  EVELYN  DEWEY 
Tells  how  Porter  community  regenerated  its 
country  school.  A  capital  book  to  read 
aloud  in  sewing  circles,  at  the  Red  Cross 
meetings,  etc . $2.00 


asliproof  Name  Tapes 

INDELIBLE  IDENTIFICATION. 

Names,  numbers,  etc.,  in  various  styles  of  letter¬ 
ing,  on  very  fine  white  tape.  #  For  marking  clothing 
and  household  linen.  Essential  in  hospitals,  schools 
and  camps.  $1  •  per  gross  (150  tapes)  Samples  free. 

Sterling  Name  Tape  Company 

c.°  £st*6/>sife1  /SO.-  Winsted.C 


21  Curtice  St. 


Wins  ted.  Conn. 


DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  5th  Ave..  N.  Y. 


Renew  Your  Subscriptions  Now 
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Hair  Pins 


Keep  the  Hair  m  Place 

5  Different  Sizes- Stand  lOt  Packages  Everywhere 


p  HAIR-  PIN  MFG.CO. 
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Fit  YOURSELF  For 
Life's  Fight 


rr^HERE’S  no  place  In  our  live-wire  business  and  social  life 
I  for  the  weak,  sickly  man  who  is  of  no  use  to  himself  or  any- 
body  else.  Health.  Strength,  Enerary,  and  the  Ability  they 

l  man  min  O  IIPPPCC  .. »  I 1 1 .  !  _  . 


thought,  if  you  firo  a  tugger  insr  through  ife  with  some  miserable 
chronic  ailment  weakness  or  bad  habit  making  you  a  misfit  in  the 
busy,  wideawake  world  :  holding  you  back,  keeping  you  from 
doing  anything  worth  while  and  slating  you  for  the  shelf  or 
junk  heap  before  your  time. 

Get  Out  of  the  Rut 

Don’t  be  content  to  end  your  life  a 
miserable  failure.  Don't  let  a  sickly 
ailment  ruin  all  your  chances  of  success. 
It  won’t  cure  itself.  You  will  never  be 
any  better  until  you  axert  your  will,  get 
hold  of  yourself,  jift  yourself  out  or  the 
rut  that  is  growing  deeper  every  day 
you  travel  in  it.  YOU  CAN  DO  IT.  You 
can  free  yourself  from  the  Constipation 
that  Is  destroying  the  tissues  or  vou 
body  and  brain;  you  can  get  rid  or  thw. 
Dyspepsia  and  Indigestion  that  make 
you  feel  as  though  you  carried  a  mill¬ 
stone  in  your  chest;  you  can  cast  off 
the  shackles  of  any  bad  habit  that  is 
sapping  your  vitality  and  making  you 
ashamed  to  face  your  fellow  men. 
YOU  CAN  BE  FREE  FROM  YOUR 
TROUBLES  —  strong,  well,  with  every 
chance  of  making  a  success  In  the  world, 
if  you  will  only  WAKE  UP  1  —  Look  the 
Facts  square*  in  the  Face  and  ACT 

WIN  BACK  YOUR  HEALTH 
AND  STRENGTH 

I’ll  show  you  how  to  do  It,  in  a  way 
that  has  never  failed.  I  have  made  a 
lifetime  study  of  the  methods  whereby 
renewed  VITALITY  —  bringing  with  it 
Health,  Strength  and  Energy  —  19 
restored  by  Nature’s  own  methods  to 
the  human  organism.  By  those  methods 
I  built  myself  up.  until  today  I  am 
called  the  strongest  man  in  the  world. 


STRONGFORT 
The  Perfect  Man 


By  them  I  have  built  up  thousands  of 
weak,  ailing,  despondent  men  and 
women;  turned  the  watery  fluid  in  their  veins  to  rich,  tissue¬ 
building  blood:  strengthened  their  vital  organs;  developed  their 
muscles,  external  and  internal;  given  them  back  health,  hap¬ 
piness,  hope,  ambition  and  the  joy  to  the  full  of  Living’ Life. 

STRONGFORTISM 

Strongfortism  is  the  Science  of  Living  Life  as  NATURE 
meant  it  to  be  lived  ;  of  taking  advantage  in  the  utmost  degree 
of  the  marvelous  recuperative  powers  she  has  implanted  in 
the  human  organism  and  letting  her  work  the  cure  of  any  ills 
Nature’s  way  is  the  only  safe,  sane,  sure  way  of  getting  back 
lost  health  and  strength.  Her  laws  operate  for  every  individual 
alike,  and  never  fail.  Those  laws,  those  methods,  I  have  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  system  of  Strongfortism  and  applied  them 
with  unvarying  success  to  my  pupils  in  every  part  of  the  world 
What  NATURE,  through  the  practice  of  Strongfortism.  has 
done  for  others,  she  will  do  for  YOU,  if  you  will  only  give  her 
half  a  chance.  There  isn’t  the  slightest  doubt  about  it. 

Send  for  My  F ree  Book  TSSSSrjrHSSS. 

Strength  and  Mental  Energy  "  will  tell  you  all  about  Strongfor¬ 
tism  and  show  you  how  it  can  do  for  YOU  what  it  has  already 
done  and  isnow  doing  for  other  weak,  wornout,  ailing  men  and 
women.  It  makes  no  difference  where  you  live  or  what  your 
occupation  Is.  You  can  practice  Strongfortism  in  the  privacy 
of  your  own  bedroom,  if  you  like,  and  gain  the  utmost  benefit 
If  you  will  devote  to  it  as  little  as  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  a 
day.  You  will  notice  the  Improvement,  physically  and  mentally 
within  a  few  days  after  you  begin,  and  your  friends  will  notice 
your  improved  appearance  as  well. 

SEND  FOR  TTlE  BOOK  NOW.  Don’t  put  it  off.  Everyday 
counts  when  your  vitality  is  ebbing  away.  THE  BOOK  IS  FREE 
but  you  gladly  would  pay  a  good  price  for  it.  if  you  knew  what 
It  would  bring  you.  Send  for  it  today  and  simply  enclose  three 
2c  stamps  to  cover  packing  and  mailing. 

LIONEL  STRONGFORT  „ JSSTSSaf,., 


1272  Strongfort  Institute 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Simply 

iurn  a  valvo  and  cook 


ft  .  Oliver  Oil-Gas  Burner 

/  is  an  attachment  that  makes  any 
^  /  cooking  or  heating  stove  a  gas  stove.  No 

fy  /  coal  or  wood.  Cooks  and  bakes  better 
/ than  coal  or  wood  in  the  same  stove 

O/ Makes  Its  Own  Gas  %™5ce°%\  °J‘ 

one-fourth  the  cost  of  city  gas.  Everybody  knows 
gas  means  cleaner,  cheaper,  quicker  cooking,  and  a 
cooler  kitchen.  No  fires  to  start,  no  ashes,  no  chop¬ 
ping.  shoveling,  poking  and  dragging  of  coal.  Saves 
hours  of  work  and  loads  of  dirt.  No  smoke  nor  odor. 
You  regulate  heat  with  valves.  Simple,  safe,  easily 
put  in  or  taken  out.  Simply  sets  on  grate.  No 
damage  to  6tove.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Thousands  of 
users.  IN  USE  TEN  YEARS. 

SAVES  MONEY- FITS  ANY  STOVE,, 

16  different  models,  one  for  every  stove. 

Write  for  free  literature— tells  how  two  . 

gallons  kerosene  equals  more  than  ^ 

ninety-seven  pounds  of  coal. 

Oliver  Oil-Gas  Burner  &  Machine  Co., 

2001  Pine  St.,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 

Western  Shipments  From  San  Francisco.  /  v  ^  ^ 


WHY  NOT  BE 
A  NURSE? 


after  2/2.  Years 

’  OF  TRAINING  YOU  CAN  BECOME 

_  FULL  FLEDGED-REGISTERED  nurse" 

IT  IS  A  MOST  HUMANE  AMO  PROFITABLE  PROFESSION 
PAY  AND  MAINTENANCE  WHILE  LEARNING 
POSITIONS  ALWAYS  OPEN  FOR  GRADUATE  NURSES 
IN  INDUSTRIAL  A  NO  COMMUNITY  fielos 
CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  TO 

A. M.SABOL,  training  school  for  nurses 
CLASSON  &  ST.  MARKS  AVE,  BROOKLYN, NY. 


his  eyes  sparkling,  his  cheeks  aglow,  his 
hair  tousled.  He  flung  his  cap  on  the 
table. 

“Well!”  he  ejaculated. 

“Oh,  Buster!”  Alma  cried  and  Martha 
did  not  know  whether  the  voice  was  a 
sob  or  a  song,  “Oh,  Buster,  I  thought 
you  were  never  coming  back!  I  thought 
you  would  never  get  here!” 

“So  did  I,”  Buster  agreed  heartily. 
“Had  to  have  dinner  with  the  Canadian. 
Business  before  pleasure,  you  know.” 

“Buster,  we  won’t  have  to  wait  now,’ 
Alma  said  softly.  “I’ve  changed  my 
mind.  It  will  be  in  June.  We  won’t 
have  to  wait  now.” 

“I  should  say  we  won’t  have  to  wait 
now!”  Buster  cried  exultantly.  “I 
should  say  not!  The  Marathon  Motor 
Trucks  are  made!  Sure,  the  deal  went 
through!  It  couldn’t  fail  after  that 
ride  we  had  and  there’s  a  commission 
on  fifty  thousand  for  us,  little  girl,  and 
a  raise — two  hundred  a  month  now.  I 
should  say  we  won’t  have  to  wait. 
Why,  Alma  girl,  you’re  crying!” 

Martha  stole  away.  She  knew  there 
were  many  things  Alma  would  have  to 
say  to  Buster.  Alone,  in  the  dark 
kitchen  the  older  woman  raised  her  left 
hand  and  kissed  her  wedding  ring. 

“To  think  I’ve  been  yearning  for  a 
new  rug,”  she  chided,  “and  my  life  is 
worth  a  million  dollars!” 


Self-Satisfaction 
and  The  Job 

{Continued,  from  Page  57) 

to  understand  the  meaning  of  all 
the  great  industrial  and  social  organ¬ 
ization  whirring  about  us  in  the 
effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  men  and 
women  and  children  all  over  the 
globe;  all  of  us  puzzled  to  understand 
what  the  war  did  and  why  the  cost  of 
it  all  goes  higher;  and  all  of  us  tempted 
to  believe  that  the  other  fellow  whom  we 
don’t  know  is  somehow  to  blame,  partly 
because  we  don’t  know  him  and  partly 
because  that  explanation  prevents  our 
needing  to  bother  further  about  the 
answer;  well,  I,  for  one,  do  not  wonder 
that  we  get  on  each  other’s  nerves,  even 
we  who  are  all  indispensable  to  each 
other. 

But,  of  course,  everybody  knows  that 
the  way  out  is  the  job — a  steadier  job, 
a  more  effective  job,  a  more  worth¬ 
while  job,  a  job  in  which  we  find  the 
utmost  possible  opportunity  to  be  the 
man  we’d  like  to  be  because  we  feel 
we’re  doing  the  thing  we  ought  to  do. 

“That’s  all  right!  You’ll  learn  best 
by  watching  me  do  it  foh  you,”  said 
one  of  the  blackest-skinned  but  whitest- 
hearted  men  I  ever  met;  when,  there  on 
the  open-hearth  floor,  he  insisted  on 
doing  for  me  the  hardest  and  hottest 
jobs  at  the  edge  of  the  ladlefull  of 
splashing,  white  hot  metal.  “Then 
t’will  come  easy  and  you’ll  enjoy  it. 
The  fust  day’s  always  hard  enough  foh 
the  beginnah  anyway.” 

The  boys  called  him  “Deacon.”  He 
looked  to  me  like  the  “Prince  of  the 
Cinder-Pit.”  He  and  the  better  things 
had  gotten  together — on  the  job! 


ROWE’S  GLOUCESTER 

HAMMOCK 


If  you  love  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  buy  a  real  genuin, 
Rowe  Gloucester  Hammock  direct  from  our  sa, 
loft  at  Gloucester.  Mass.  You  will  get  real  actus 
comfort  from  a  real  Gloucester  Hammock.  Oh!  so  com 
fortable  to  stretch  out  In  on  hot  days  and  evenings.  The. 
do  not  fade.  Rain  or  fog  does  not  soil  them.  Nothin, 
to  rust.  No  noise  or  clatter.  Made  of  duck  to  use  am 
stand  usage.  Not  one  returned  In  15  years  as  un-utu 
factory.  Send  for  catalog. 

E.  L.  ROWE  &  SON,  INC.,  Workers  In  Canvaa 
1  Vt  Wharf  Street_ Gloucester.  Mass 
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Handy  to 
Everything 


HOTEL  LENOX 

Boylston  St.  at  Exeter,  Boston 
MODERN  IN  EVERY  DETAIL 

L.  C.  PRIOR  Managing  Director 
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The  First 

“All-Am  erican”  Captain 

And  one  of  whom  we  are  proud,  is  eleven-year 
old  Alfred  Amey  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  Not  only  has 
he  won  the  first  Captaincy,  in  the  All-American  Boys' 
Club,  but  he  is  a  direct  descendant  of  John  Mickley, 
of  Mickley,  Pa.,  who  hid  the  Liberty  Bell  in  his  farm 
wagon  and  hauled  it  to  Allentown,  to  save  it  from  the 
British,  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Others  of 
Alfred’s  family  have  fought  for  our  country  in  every 
war  since  Colonial  days. 

Congratulations  to  young  Captain  Amey  on  his 
own  patriotic  achievement,  which  has  made  him  our 
first  officer!  Congratulations  to  the  Club  on  obtain¬ 
ing  this  fine  All-American  Captain! 

Every  boy  in  America  has  the  same  opportunity 
to  become  our  second  Captain.  Let’s  hear  from  you 
quickly! 

Write 

The  All-American  Boys*  Club 
The  Red  Cross  Magazine 
(Owned  and  published  exclusively 
by  The  American  Red  Cross) 

1107  Broadway  New  York  City 
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Health 

{Continued  from  Page  26) 


;er  the  edges  of  the  gums,  or  high  up 

>  the  tooth  socket,  and  are  causing 
.ruction.  A  favorite  location  for 
r  operations  is  in  and  around  capped 

bridged  teeth,  which  it  is  almost 
jossible  to  keep  sanitary.  Many 
il-e  teeth  are  lost  from  pyorrhoea  than 
n  decay. 

(HE  trouble  would  not  be  so  serious 
I  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  bacteria 
n  such  places  apparently  find  their 
to  other  parts  of  the  body,  pre- 
Jaably  by  way  of  the  blood  stream, 
image  to  vital  organs,  as  for  instance 
I  heart  or  kidneys,  is  sometimes 

I  red  to  such  tooth  and  gum  infections. 
!eumatism  is  thought  to  have  a  very 
ret  connection,  in  many  cases,  with 
it  such  conditions,  and  often  gets  well 
.idly  when  mouth  infections  are 
dicated. 

itudents  of  these  tooth  and  gum 
:ubles  point  out,  however,  that 
)  teria  only  gets  a  footing  where 
iistence  is  lowered,  and  that  in  this 
:  nection  the  general  health  and  in 

>  ticular  the  diet  (which  should  con- 
n  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables,  for  the 
;,  e  of  their  organic  salts;  green  salads, 

I I  fruits,  and  bread  made  of  the  whole 
veat),  and  the  action  of  the  bowels 

rich  to  get  rid  of  poisons  should  be 
rays  free  and  copious),  are  of  very 
jat  importance. 

Many  of  the  cases  of  disease  about  the 
r  ts  of  the  teeth  cannot  be  detected 
b  the  human  eye.  A  very  bad  condi- 
ta  of  pus  around  a  tooth  and  deep 
i:o  the  jaw  may  exist  without  giving 
p.n.  Only  the  X-ray  can  tell  the 
5  ry.  Everyone  with  gum  trouble, 
c  capped  or  bridged  teeth,  and  espe- 
clly  those  with  so-called  “neuralgia  or 
1  explained  face  swelling,  or  even  with 
^explained  fevers  and  heart  irritation, 
s»uld  make  liberal  use  of  the  X-ray  as 
aliagnostic  measure.  He  should  have 
1  teeth  and  gums  examined  at  least 
1  ,e  a  year.  In  cases  of  dead  and  ex- 
1  cted  nerves,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
?ray  be  used  in  order  to  determine  if 
t  ■  root  canal  has  been  properly  filled 
ai  is  sanitary.  In  all  conditions  of 
nrrhcea,  periodic  dental  attention  is 
1  ded,  sometimes  as  often  as  once  a 
r  nth. 

A'hen  all  is  said  and  done  regarding 
t  preservation  of  the  teeth,  there  are 
c  y  a  few  simple  rules — give  them  work 
'  io  on  some  wholesome  hard  food  that 
ruires  chewing,  and  keep  them  clean, 
leness  in  teeth  apparently  breeds 
r  schief  just  as  it  does  everywhere  else. 

I  e  teeth  degenerate,  as  evidenced  by 

•  fact  that  certain  races,  when  they 
1  inge  from  hard  to  soft  foods,  that 
r|uire  no  chewing,  lose  some  of  the 
duty  of  their  teeth. 

10R  keeping  the  teeth  clean,  use  a 
*  tooth  brush  that  is  not  too  hard  and 
tit  is  kept  scrupulously  clean.  Wash 
i  carefully  after  every  brushing.  Do 
it  think  it  is  economy  to  use  it  until 


Zu  Zu  Ginger  Snaps 

Round,  crisp,  spicy  mor¬ 
sels  that  whet  the  appetite  as 
no  other  ginger  snap  ever  did. 


A  /T)hen.  y°un s 

/  I  /  S— '  appetites  and 
\J  any  N.  B.  C.  product 
y  y  meet — -both  quickly  dis¬ 
appear.  And  wholesome  nourishment 
follows  great  enjoyment 


N.  B.  C. 

Graham  Crackers 

Crisp,  golden  squares  of 
nourishment  that  appeal  to 
the  most  delicate  appetite. 


Uneeda  Biscuit 

The  world’s  best  soda 
cracker,  whether  measured 
in  terms  of  crispness,  flavor, 
nourishment,  or  popularity. 

Nabisco 

The  nation’s  dessert 
wafers.  Delicious  accompani¬ 
ments  to  fruits,  ices,  bever¬ 
ages,  sherbets. 
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Save  Floors -Save  Rugs 


See  That  "You  Get  Them 


i — ..  i 


New  Departments 
and  Departures 

The  All-American  Boys’ 
Club,  for  boys  who  are  pa¬ 
triotic.  The  Church  Club, 
for  women  who  want  to 
help  their  churches,  _are  our 
newest  departures. 

We  want  members  in  both 
departments.  There  are  no 
dues  in  either,  but  big  in¬ 
terests  in  both. 

Write 

X 

The  Red  Cross  Magazine 

(Owned  and  published  exclusively  by 
The  American  Red  Cross) 

1107  Broadway  New  York  City 


ALLEN’S 
F00T=  EASE 

Gives  ease  and  com¬ 
fort  to  feet  that  are 
tender  and  sore. 

If  shoes  pinch  or 
corns  and  bunions 
ache  this  Antiseptic, 
Healing  Powder  will 
give  quick  relief. 

Shake  it  in  your 
Shoes,  Sprinkle  it  in 
the  Foot-bath. 

Sold  everywhere. 


it  is  hoary  with  age.  None  of  the  tooth 
powders  or  pastes  is  absolutely  deadly 
to  mouth  bacteria.  If  they  were, 
probably  they  would  be  harmful  to  the 
teeth  and  gums.  Alkaline  mouth  washes 
are  thought  to  be  useful  against  pyor¬ 
rhoea.  Common  ordinary  lime  water  is 
as  good  as  any  of  them.  Many  dentists 
believe  that  the  acids  of  fruits  are  even 
more  helpful,  and  that  for  promoting 
health  in  the  mouth  it  is  well  to  take  a 
little  fruit  before  going  to  bed,  as  they 
say  it  is  during  the  night  that  the 
bacteria  have  a  chance  to  get  a  footing 
and  do  their  greatest  damage. 

Tartar  formations  harbor  bacteria 
and  are  therefore  harmful  to  the  gums. 
They  should  be  carefully  scaled  off  by  a 
dentist,  and  the  teeth  kept  so  “slippery 
clean”  that  bacteria  cannot  get  a 
footing. 

For  good  teeth  in  children,  mother’s 
milk  is  the  first  requisite.  Upon  the 
care  given  to  a  child’s  first  teeth  will 
very  much  depend  the  strength  and 
regularity  of  the  second.  The  first 
teeth  should  be  carefully  cleansed  and 
preserved  from  decay.  An  ideal  way 
to  keep  them  clean  is  with  a  little  sterile 
gauze  and  some  antiseptic  mouth  solu¬ 
tion  or  powder.  The  first  teeth  should 
not  be  allowed  to  rot  away  and  fall 
out  before  their  natural  time.  Nor 
should  the  second  teeth  be  unduly 
delayed. 

Mal-articulated  teeth  in  children 
should  have  very  early  correction  by  an 
orthodontia  expert.  Such  teeth  may 
cause  undesirable  changes  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  skull,  besides  interfering 
with  proper  mastication  and  therefore 
with  digestion.  Habits  of  sucking  the 
thumb,  permitting  infants  to  use 
pacifiers,  and  so  forth,  and  of  breathing 
through  the  mouth,  cause  malforma¬ 
tions  of  the  jaw  that  disfigure  their 
victims  for  life  and  interfere  with  new 
teeth  coming  in  place. 

MANY  people  are  as  afraid  of  the 
dentist  now  as  they  were  in  the 
days  when  teeth  were  extracted  by 
barbers  and  blacksmiths,  while  they 
have  no  fear  at  all  of  the  very  serious 
risks  they  are  running  from  neglect. 
Do  not  hide  your  pains  in  the  jaw,  un¬ 
explained  facial  swellings,  and  all  sorts 
of  tooth  troubles  under  the  reassuring 
term  “neuralgia.”  That  word  covers 
a  multitude  of  sins. 

WEAK  KIDNEYS 

WHEN  he  says,  “I  have  always  had 
weak  kidneys,”  ask  him  how  he 
knows! 

If  he  has  never  had  a  thorough  uri¬ 
nary  and  circulatory  examination,  he 
has  had  no  way  of  finding  out.  Pain  in 
the  back — most  often  some  muscular 
condition — is  no  indication  of  kidney 
affection.  The  principal  and  commonest 
malady  of  the  kidneys  is  Bright’s 
disease  in  its  various  forms  and  this  is 
usually  painless. 

It  is  the  mission  of  the  kidneys  to 
eliminate  from  the  body  the  poisons 
which  the  blood  accumulates  on  its 
round  through  the  tissues.  It  is 
apparently  from  coping  with  excesses 
of  poison  that  the  kidneys  develop 


[those  common  inflammatory  conditior 
which  are  classified  under  the  headin 
of  Bright’s  disease. 

Sometimes  the  inflammations  ar 
sudden  and  acute,  in  which  they  g( 
well  “or  something”  in  a  short  thru 
These  attacks  may  come  from  poison 
generated  within  the  body  in  the  coun 
of  disease,  or  from  undue  exposure  t 
cold  and  hardship,  or  from  specif 
poisons  in  food  or  other  substance 
For  instance,  one  day  to  the  Mass, 
chusetts  General  Hospital  in  Bosk 
there  came  an  old  negress  who  had  bet 
afflicted  with  pediculosis  (explained  1 
the  doctor  as  “extra  inhabitants  in  th 
hair”)  and  who,  to  get  herself  rid  < 
them,  had  used  mercury  ointmen 
The  mercury  had  got  into  her  systen 
the  poison  had  been  too  great  for  hi 
kidneys  to  cope  with,  and  she  was  i 
with  acute  Bright’s  disease. 

Other  types  of  inflammation  of  tl 
kidneys,  known  as  chronic  Bright 
disease,  may  last  for  years,  but  froi 
them  the  patient  may  never  recove 
These  are  thought  most  often  to  resu 
from  over-abundant  diets,  too  rich  i 
meat,  for  instance,  from  other  livin 
habits  that  exhaust  the  system,  an 
from  the  ravages  of  germs,  which  ma 
get  into  the  body  through  the  mout! 
multiply  in  decayed  teeth  or  infecte 
tooth-sockets,  and  then  migrate  t 
other  parts. 

Obviously  the  way  to  safeguard  th 
kidneys  is  to  keep  down  the  bod 
poisons,  and  give  the  kidneys  as  liu 
unnecessary  work  as  possible.  Mu 
meat  means  much  work  for  the  ki< 
neys,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  digestio 
of  meat  certain  by-products  are  forme 
which  are  poisonous  and  therefore  ha' 
to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  kidney 
Salt  is  another  substance  that  has  to  b 
gotten  rid  of  by  the  kidneys,  and  whic 
therefore  it  is  well  to  take  in  ver 
limited  quantities.  A  certain  amour 
of  water — at  least  six  glasses  a  day- 
needed  to  allow  the  kidneys  proper! 
to  function.  All  places  where  germs  ar 
lodged,  such  as  decayed  teeth,  or  ir 
fected  nasal  sinuses,  or  the  tonsil 
should  be  cleared  out  by  the  denti- 
or  doctor. 

Bright’s  disease  may  be  detected  b 
examination  of  the  urine,  of  the  hear 
blood-pressure,  and  arteries.  One  \va 
of  finding  out  the  condition  of  the  latte 
is  by  looking  into  the  eye  with  a  litti 
instrument  on  which  there  is  a  ligh' 
Curiously,  from  this  examination  alom 
Bright’s  disease  is  often  plainly  man 
fest.  Oculists  sometimes  discover  th 
condition  by  accident. 

EVERY  individual  owes  it  to  himsei 
to  have  a  circulatory  and  urinary  e.\ 
amination  at  least  once  a  year,  fo 
finding  out  if  there  is  any  modifkatio 
he  should  make  in  his  living  regime  i 
order  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  efficien 
kidneys  and  of  the  long  and  healthy  lit 
to  which  he  is  entitled.  Patent  reme 
dies,  advertised  in  newspapers,  fo 
“weak  kidneys”  must  be  strictly  avoid 
ed.  There  is  nothing  in  which  you  ma 
find  a  greater  amount  of  fraud  than  i 
“kidney  cures.”  Most  of  them  assum 
that  kidney  disease  exists  if  there  is 
“pain  in  the  back,”  whereas  this  is  n 
indication  at  all  of  kidney  trouble 
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ges  where  the  visiting  nurse  is 
g,  in  all  the  places  where  rest 
;es  and  community  houses  are  being 
It,  where  the  Juniors  are  at  work, 
re  child  welfare  campaigns  are 
g  carried  on,  and  where  the  many 
riems  of  the  Home  Service  workers 
jbeing  solved,  the  whole  Red  Cross 
is  being  pushed  on. 
ull  speed  ahead  on  the  peace-time 
;ram  may  be  slower  of  attainment 
h  on  that  of  the  war,  but  it  is  corn- 
just  as  irresistibly, 
utside  of  the  United  States,  beside 
1  final  shipment  to  Vladivostok  of  the 
est  American  Red  Cross  cargo  ever 
led  in  Siberia — seventeen  thousand 
hundred  cases  of  relief  material, 
led  at  over  two  and  a  half  millions, 
e  unloaded  from  a  Shipping  Board 
mer  and  strewed  on  the  dock  at 
|iivostok,  covering  an  area  of  over 
:  acres! — besides  this,  two  things  in 
■  Red  Cross  work  of  the  last  weeks 
id  out  as  of  major  importance. 

1  France,  a  complete  system  of  bus 
15  has  now  been  organized  to  all  the 
erican  cemeteries  along  the  old 
:  le  lines  in  northern  France,  which 
t  for  the  most  part  inaccessible  by 
-n.  Many  of  them  indeed  lie  more 
:i  ten  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad 
;  ion.  Even  in  the  towns  like  Fismes 
;.hich  there  is  a  railway,  there  are  no 
el  accommodations.  The  town  is 
lost  the  same  mass  of  rain-stained 
1  s  which  it  was  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

I  omnibus  line  will  ply  between 
(.sons  and  Fismes  where  there  are 
l  e  seventeen  hundred  American 
i/es.  Another  will  operate  from 
(.sons  to  Ploisy  where  some  nineteen 
1  dred  officers  and  men  are  buried. 
K.sons  is  the  nearest  point  to  these 
c  eteries  where  hotel  accommodations 
r  be  secured. 

't her  motor  omnibus  lines  will  run 
rn  Chateau -Thierry  up  the  winding 
cl  to  Belleau  Wood;  and  from  Dun- 
1  Meuse  north  of  Verdun,  to  the  im- 
nise  cemetery  at  Romagne,  where  the 
t  rsands  who  died  in  the  tangled  woods 
’the  Argonne  are  buried.  At  all  the 
>1  cipal  cemeteries,  the  Red  Cross  has 
r  ted  rest  barracks  where  visitors 
n  •  take  shelter  and  obtain  light  re- 
r  hments,  and  at  Romagne,  itself, 
f  Red  Cross  Hotel  has  been  installed 
ohat  visitors  may  remain  overnight. 

11  over  the  world  shortly  the  Red 
I  ss  will  install  still  another  form 
(Red  Cross  service.  In  seaports  in 
:  na,  South  America  and  wherever 
f  far-flung  chapters  of  the  Fourteenth 
l)  ision  are  located,  club  rooms  for 
a  >rs  ashore  are  being  established, 
'  re  they  may  make  their  head- 
prters  while  in  port  and  avail  them- 
ees  of  the  various  aids  provided  by 
I  Red  Cross.  Committees  on  Marine 
kice  are  being  organized  in  nearly 
it  seaport  chapters,  located  in  South 


Aunt  Belle’s 
Comfort  Letters 


Baby’s 

Perfume 


Aunt  Belle  is  a  real  person  and  thcu 
is  her  real  name .  She  really  under¬ 
stands  babies .  She  would  like  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  you  about  your  baby. 


Dear  Edith: 

Is  there  any  scent  hidden  in 
flowers  so  ineffably  sweet  as  the 
fragrance  of  a  freshly  bathed 
baby? 

Yet  I  know  mothers  who 
actually  profane  baby’s  body 
with  highly  scented  powders 
which  were  meant  only  for  adult 


use. 


If  it  were  only  a  question  of 
good  taste,  I  suppose  it  wouldn’t 
matter  much,  but  strong  scents 
in  baby  powder  are  really  objec¬ 
tionable  for  a  more  serious  reason. 

They  often  give  Baby  a  very 
unpleasant  headache — and  the 
fretfulness  that  follows  is  apt  to 
give  you  a  headache,  too. 

I  don’t  know  that  these  strong 
perfumes  are  actually  dangerous, 
but  an  unbroken  rule  of  mine  is 
never  to  take  chances  or  experi¬ 
ment  on  a  baby’s  sensitive  skin. 
There  is  one  talcum  that  I  know 
is  safe,  and  that  is  the  kind  I 


mothers,  nurses  and 
doctors  for  nearly  half 
a  century  and  it  has 
never  yet  harmed  nor 
failed  to  relieve  a 
baby’s  skin. 

It  is  different — and 
right — what  I  call  a 
perfectly  balanced  powder — just 
enough  of  each  ingredient  and 
not  too  much  of  anything. 

I  use  Mennen’s  on  my  own 
skin,  which  after  all,  is  about  as 
sensitive  as  that  of  a  baby’s. 


use. 


Mennen’s,  in  the  familiar  blue 
can,  has  been  the  choice  of 


Lovingly, 


Belle. 


Th^  M^nrusn  ^onwnY 
n.j.  u.s.a 


Laboratories : 

Newark,  New  Jersey 

Montreal,  Quebec 


Sales  Agent  in  Canada  : 

Harold  F.  Ritchie,  Limited 

Toronto,  Ontario 


OUR  FRIENDS— THE  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Can  serve  the  Red  Cross  Magazine,  themselves,  America — and  enjoy  doing  it. 
The  Magazine  has  espoused  your  cause.  Shall  we  form  a  mutual  benefit  alliance? 
Let  us  hear  from  you.  Address  Teachers’  Department. 

The  Red  Cross  Magazine  124  E.  28th  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

{Owned  and  published  exclusively  by  the  A  mer i  an  Red  Cross) 


Magnificent  Solitaire  Cluster  containing  seven  blue-white,  perfect-cut, 
gorgeous  Diamonds;  mounting  of  platinum.  Looks  like  a  magnificent  $350.00 
single  stone.  First  payment,  only  if  thoroughly  satisfied,  $15.50.  Balance 
in  ten  payments — only  $6.20  a  month.  De  Luxe  catalog  FREE.  Shows 
the  largest  assortment  of  the  most  exquisite  jewelry,  dazzlingly  brilliant  Dia¬ 
monds,  newest  style  rings,  all  standard  makes  of  Watches,  beautiful  Silverware 
and  French  Ivory  Toiletware.  Everything  at  rock-bottom  price — anything  on 
10  Months’  Credit.  Address  Dept.  85-L. 

L.  W.  SWEET,  Inc.,  Dept.  85-L ,  1650-1660  Broadway,  New  York 
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yELVETGRIP  “Sew-Ons”  can 
be  attached  to  any  corset — the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  do. 

It  is  always  well  to  have  a  set 
of  them  handy  to  replace  the  in¬ 
ferior  hose  supporters  found  on 
so  many  good  corsets  to-day. 

The  exclusive  feature  of  the  “ Sew- 
Ons’ ’  is  the  All-Rubber  Oblong 
Button,  found  on  all  genuine 


HOSE  SUPPORTERS 


LOOK  FOR  THE  OBLONG  RUBBER 
BUTTON  — “THE  BUTTON  THAT 
PREVENTS  SLIPPING  AND  RUTH¬ 
LESS  RIPPING’’ 


GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY,  MAKERS.  BOSTON 


Tatriotic  Service 
Tins  Pleasure 

Every  boy  and  man,  every  girl 
and  woman  in  America  can  ren¬ 
der  patriotic  service  to  the 
country  and  find  pleasure  in 
doing  it.  The  Red  Cross  Maga¬ 
zine  will  tell  you  how.  Write 
to-day! 

The  Red  Cross  Magazine 

(Owned  and  published  exclusively' by 
The  American  Red  Cross) 

1107  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Customer:  No!  I  don’t  think  I’ll  take 
that  corset.  It  hasn’t  the  Velvet  Grip 
Hose  Supporters , 


Corsettere:  We  can  easily  change  those 
for  Velvet  Grip  "Sew-Ons"— put  them 
on  gladly  for  you.  Many  of  our  best 


on  gladly  for  you.  Many  of  our  best 
customers  are  requesting  this  done. 


and  Central  America,  the  West  Indies, 
Europe  and  the  Far  East.  This  new 
departure  is  an  effort  by  the  Red  Cross 
to  lend  valuable  aid  to  the  Government 
Shipping  Board  in  its  efforts  to  build 
up  a  large  organization  of  sailors,  to 
man  the  new  American  Merchantmen. 

In  less  than  three  years,  the  number 
of  American  merchant  sailors  has  grown 
from  twenty-four  thousand  to  over 
fifty  thousand.  Equally  noteworthy 
has  been  the  radical  change  in  the  class 
of  men  enlisting  in  this  service  so  vital 
to  America’s  trade  expansion.  Clear, 
alert,  young  Americans  are  taking  the 
place  of  the  old  salts  of  other  days. 
During  the  war,  these  men  were  cared 
for  by  the  Red  Cross  whenever  they 
came  into  port,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  men  of  the  fighting  arms  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Red  Cross 
to  continue  and  expand  this  service 
wherever  American  ships  dock  in 
foreign  lands. 

Day  by  day,  the  need  for  such  a  ser¬ 
vice  and  reports  on  its  progress  have 
been  evident  in  the  letters  received  in 
Washington.  From  Portugal  and  China 
have  come  the  last  two.  In  Lisbon,  the 
Consul  General  reports  the  arrival  of 
a  great  number  of  American  merchant 
ships  and  the  great  need  of  the  seamen 
for  some  opportunity  to  renew  their 
home  ties.  From  Hongkong,  comes  the 
story  of  the  vast  increase  in  American 
shipping  in  that  Chinese  port,  of  the 
new  type  of  American  seamen  manning 
these  ships,  and' of  the  absolute  lack  of 
facilities  for  furnishing  them  with 
recreation.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
the  Red  Cross  will  have  girdled  the 
world  with  still  another  form  of  new 
service. 


THE  BOND  OF  THE 
RECIPE 

By  Margaret  Sanborn 

THE  women  of  Minneapolis  have  a 
new  slant  on  Americanization.  They 
want  to  get  in  touch  with  the  hundreds 
of  foreign  wives  and  mothers  of  their 
city  and  their  way  of  doing  it  is  to  ex¬ 
change  recipes  and  housekeeping  ideas. 
Through  this  simple  means,  these 
foreign  women,  strangers  in  our  country, 
come  in  contact  with  American  life  and 
American  ways  and  American  women 
and,  on  the  other  side,  the  housewives 
of  Minneapolis  will  probably  pick  up 
some  fine » new  ideas  for  their  own 
kitchens.  What  could  be  more  friendly 
than  the  interchange  of  housekeeping 
secrets?  Between  housewives,  whether 
in  Italy,  Poland,  Russia  or  our  own 
United  States,  a  recipe  is  one  of  the 
foundations  of  friendship.  It  can  go 
farther  than  lectures,  farther  than 
bureaus,  farther  than  laws — for  it  means 
real  neighborliness.  | 


Genuine 

Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer"  means  genuir 
Say  “Bayer" — InsistI 


Say  “Bayer”  when  buying  Aspiri 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  “Bav 
Tablets  of  Aspirin” — genuine  Aspir 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  1 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  A 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  packap. 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relie 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgi 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  t 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Dru 
gists  also  sell  larger  “Bayer  package? 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufa 
ture  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicaci 


This  book  tella  yon  when  to  use 
Saxophone  — singly,  in  quartettes, 
in  sextettes,  or  in  regular  band;  how 
to  transpose  cello  parts  in  orchestra 
and  many  other  things  yon  would 
like  to  know.  .  .  . 

You  can  learn  to  play  the  scale  In  om  hour’s 
practice,  and  soon  be  playing  popular  airs.  You 
r«n  doable  yoar  income,  yoar  pleasure,  and  your 
popularity.  Easy  to  pay  by  oar  eaay  payment  plan. 

MAKES  AN  IDEAL  PRESENT 

gend  for  free  Saxaphone  book  and  catalog  ofevery- 
tbm et  in  Tro  e-Tone  band  and  orchestra  instruments 

Dll  rerUTD  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO 


PREMIER  WASHPROOF  NAME  TAPES 

Be  THRIFTY.  Your  full  name  on  your  vaca¬ 
tion  clothes  and  linen  prevents  LOSS.  Different 
styles  lettering.  Superior  materials  and  work¬ 
manship.  Permanent  identification.  50  for  50c.. 
100  for  75c.  Samples  and  circular  free.  Address 

PREMIER  NOVELTY  WORKS, 

Box  40R,  West  Farms  Station,  New  York. 


Nothing  equals 

SAPOtlO 

for  / 
scouring 
and  \ 
polishing 
cutlery. 

Makes  all 
metalware 
look  like  new 
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A  Better  America  in  the  Making 

(Continued  from  Page  46) 


Miss  Mabel  Parsons,  secretary  of 
3  alumnae  committee  which  is  rais- 
r  an  endowment  fund  of  $500,000 
Barnard  College,  is  one  of  the 
onsors  of  the  co-operative  dormi- 
-y.  Miss  Parsons  explained  the  dual 
rpose  of  the  co-operative  plan,  which 
designed  to  foster  the  spirit  of  com- 
mity  service  and  enable  girls  of 
)derate  means  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
rh  cost  of  living.  Formerly,  Miss 
rsons  says,  many  of  the  girls  who 
aid  not  afford  to  live  at  Brooks  Hall, 
»  main  college  dormitory,  were  scat- 
•ed  about  the  neighborhood  in  poor 
artments,  many  living  alone.  They 
bcured  their  meals  in  haphazard 
;hion,  often  cooking  them  in  their 
n  rooms  over  alcohol  lamps.  Such 
life,  Miss  Parsons  explained,  tended 
ruin  a  girl’s  health  as  well  as  to  give 
lr  a  good  start  towards  becoming  a 
fish  individualist. 


T  was  to  offset  these  conditions,” 
said  Miss  Parsons,  “that  the  co-op- 
tive  dormitory  was  founded.  It  gives 
girls  home  surroundings,  good  food, 

1  good  accommodations  at  a  mini- 
m  expense. 

•The  Alumnae  Association  started 
:  co-operative  dormitory  in  the  fall 
1916  under  the  sanction  of  the  col- 
e.  A  committee  of  five  was  ap- 
inted,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Florence 
Lowther,  Mrs.  Alfred  Hess,  Mrs. 
hn  N.  Boyle,  Mrs.  Sidney  G.  Stacey, 
d  myself.  The  alumnae  took  two 
artments,  housing  thirteen  girls,  at 
Claremont  Avenue.  A  member  of 
e  faculty  lived  in  the  dormitory  as 
;ial  head,  but  had  no  special  duties, 
le  dormitory  was  equipped  by  a  fund 
ren  by  the  alumnae  association. 

“The’  dormitoryon  Claremont  Avenue 
n  for  two  years,  and  then  was  moved 
the  present  location,  where  six 
iartments,  holding  forty-five  girls, 
;re  taken.  The  additional  equipment 
eded  was  made  possible  by  the  gen- 
osity  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  of 
ie  member,  particularly.  The  present 
trmitory  is  headed  by  a  director.  Miss 
elen  P.  Abbot,  a  graduate  of  Vassar. 
he  actual  management  of  household 
fairs  is  done  by  the  girls  under  student 
>vernment. 

“The  cost  of  room  and  board  in 
>  16  was  $7.50  a  week.  It  was  later 
.ised  to  $8.70,  and,  to  meet  the  increase 
the  cost  of  living,  was  finally  fixed 
$9.40.  The  girls  who  live  at  the 
rrmitory  come  from  all  over  the 
juntry,  from  New  England  to  Texas, 
o  New  York  City  girls  are  taken  on 
!:count  of  lack  of  space. 

“Not  only  are  these  girls  solving  the 
[.  C.  L.  while  they  are  at  college,  but 
Iso  they  are  receiving  training  which 
•ill  do  them  in  good  stead  after  they 
raduate.  For,  besides  playing  together 
|nd  studying  together,  they  are  working 
'ogether,  building  up  their  community 
hrough  mutual  labor  and  mutual  re- 
ponsibility. 


INDUSTRY  HAS  A  HEART 

GRADUALLY,  here  in  America,  it  is 
being  borne  in  upon  us  how  im¬ 
portant  to  our  country  is  the  health  of 
everybody  in  it*  our  children,  our 
workers.  In  Michigan,  not  long  ago,  a 
new  insurance  company  was  started, 
whose  business  is  to  help  other  com¬ 
panies  guard  their  employees  health, 
look  after  them  when  they  are  sick  and, 
by  this  care,  keep  them  well.  This  is 
done  through  illness  and  accident 
insurance  paid  for  by  the  employer. 
“Industrial  Service”  the  plan  is  called, 
and  this  is  the  way  it  works. 

A  company  installs  Industrial  Ser¬ 
vice.  Every  employee  who  has  been 
working  for  the  company  sixty  days 
gets  a  policy.  If  he  is  sick  or  meets 
with  any  accident,  he  notifies  his 
employer.  Immediately,  the  insurance 
company  sends  one  of  its  nurses  to  his 
home.  If  he  needs  a  doctor’s  attention, 
she  calls  a  doctor.  The  doctor’s  first 
visit  is  paid  for  by  the  company  but 
subsequent  visits  by  the  patient.  All 
the  while,  the  patient  receives  the 
illness  benefit,  according  to  his  insurance 
policy,  for  his  loss  of  time. 

Thus  that  bugaboo  of  the  worker, 
illness,  loses  some  of  its  horrors.  YV  hen 
he  falls  sick,  he  does  not  have  to  worry 
about  the  wages  which  have  stopped 
rolling  in  and  that  terrible  question: 
What  shall  we  do  now?  does  not  haunt 
his  family.  And  this  relief  is  furnished 
at  no  expense  to  him.  It  is  free,  paid 
for  by  his  employers. 


For  underneath,  this  Industrial  Ser¬ 
vice  plan  strikes  a  deep  and  higher  note, 
that  of  mutual  consideration  and 
interest,  or  in  the  language  of  every  day, 
just  plain  “human  fairness  and  getting 
together.” 


AND  what  is  the  benefit  to  the  em¬ 
ployer? — someone  might  ask.  The 
old  days  are  passing,  when  a  mar  re¬ 
garded  the  men  who  worked  for  him  as 
mere  machines  to  be  used  to  their  utmost 
capacity  and  then  scrapped.  His  in¬ 
terest  now  goes  beyond  the  pay  envelope 
of  his  workers.  He  knows  that  their 
health,  their  contentment  and  their 
loyalty  are  an  asset  to  him;  that  all 
these  count  on  the  job  and,  in  protecting 
his  workers,  in  insuring  them  against 
illness  and  accidents,  he  is  acting  wisely, 
reducing  time  lost  through  absence,  and 
probably  reducing  the  labor  turnover, 
as  well  as  doing  a  human  deed. 


POLISHING  UP  THE 
TOWN  SQUARE 

TO  turn  a  useless,  cluttered  public 
square  into  a  plaza  with  trees, 
flowering  shrubs,  a  fountain  and  gravel 
walks— that  is  what  the  town  of 
Orange,  in  California,  has  done.  And  it 
accomplished  all  this  by  the  energy  of 
its  citizens  and  their  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions.  , 

Orange  just  suddenly  woke  up,  that  s 
all,  and  saw  by  the. true  light  of  day 
the  eye-sore  in  its  midst:  the  square  at 
the  center  of  the  town,  the  pepper  trees 
which  obstructed  the  view,  the  piles  of 
empty  boxes  stored  there  by  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  nearby  streets,  and  the 
yawning  trenches  of  pipe  lines  left 
open  by  the  water  works  to  facilitate 
repairs.  And  Orange,  with  that  sight 
before  its  eyes,  set  to  work.  First  it 
procured  the  consent  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  County,  then  it 
formed  an  Improvement  Association, 
and  had  a  landscape  gardener  lay  out  a 
public  plaza.  The  women  of  the  town 
got  together  and  gave  entertainments  to 
raise  funds;  leading  citizens  contributed 
plants  and  trees,  as  well  as  money. 

The  end  of  it  all  was  $2,500,  a  lovely 
plaza  with  shady  trees,  a  bubbly  foun¬ 
tain  and  flowering  borders  along  the 
gravel  paths,  a  place  of  which  the 
people  of  Orange  can  be  justly  proud. 
And  they  are!  They  feel  it  belongs  to 
them,  and  at  this  common  meeting 
place  they  gather  for  outdoor  enter¬ 
tainments.  What  was  once  merely 
eight  lots  of  land  set  off  at  the  center  of 
the  town  and  used  as  a  store  place  and 
as  a  passage  way  is  now  a  real  com¬ 
munity  center. 

If  one  town  can  do  -this,  why  not 
another? 


The  Town  Square  at  Orange,  California 


Lift  off  Corns 
with  Fingers 


Doesn't  hurt  a  bit  and  “Freezone” 


You  can  lift  off  any  iiard  corn,  soft  com, 
or  corn  between  the  toes,  and  the  hard 
skin  calluses  from  bottom  of  feet. 

Apply  a  few  drops  of  “Freezone”  upon 
the  corn  or  callus.  Instantly  it  stops 
hurting,  then  shortly  you  lift  that  bother¬ 
some  corn  or  callus  right  off,  root  and  all, 
without  one  bit  of  pain  or  soreness.  Truly! 
No  humbug! 


Tiny  bottle  of  “Freezone”  costa 
few  cents  at  any  drug  store 

'When  ihe  Doctor 
comes.hewill,' 
appreciate  it 


FEVER  THERMOMETER 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

There’s  a  7yroj or#/y/&rThermoincter  for  Everv  Puri  mi* 


'Learn  to  Dance! 

You  can  learn  Fox-Trot,  One-Step,  Two-Step,l 
Waltz  and  latest  "up-to-the-minute”  society 
dances  in  your  own  home  by  the  wonderful 
Peak  System  of  Mail  Instruction. 

New  Diagram  Method.  Easily  learned; 
CO  music  Deeded:  thousands  taught  successfully. 

Write  for  Special  Terms.  Send  today 
for  FREE  information  and  surprisingly  low  offer, 
WILLIAM  CHANDLER  PEAK.  M.  B. 

Room  '  354  621  Crescent  Place  — Chicago.  I1U 


Docrson  Wren 
House 

4  com  par  truants. 
£8  inches  high. 
18  Inches  In 

diamatsr. 


Solve  the  Housing  Problem 

For  the  Birds  - 

by  erecting  Dodson  Bird  Houses. 
Their  attractiveness  wins  the 
birds,  and  they  are 
ecientifically  built  by  Mr. 
Dodson,  who  has  spent  a 
life  time  in  studying  the 
birds,  their  habits,  and  in 
attracting  them  to  Beautiful 
“Birds  Lodge”,  his  home  and 
bird  sanctuary  on  the  Kan¬ 
kakee  River. 

The  Dodson  Bird  Houses 

_  will  add  to  the  beauty  of  your 

__  grounds,  and  the  birds  will  protect 
your  flowers  and  shrubs. 

Order 

FREE  BIRD  BOOK  —  sent  on  request. 

Illustrating  Dodson  line,  giving  prices  ; 

_  also  beautiful  colored  bird  picture  free. 

JOSEPH  H.  DODSON,  Pro.  AwurUan  Audubon  Au’n. 
77ZH,"rrisi’n  Ave"ue  .  Kankakee,  Illinois 

Rodion  Sparrow  Trap  guaranteed  to  rid  roor  comm  unit, 

of  theaa  quarrelsome  pests.  Price  $8.00  66 


I  Discover 


My  Government 


( Continued,  from  Page  jS) 


the  improvement  of  country  life  con¬ 
ditions. 

14.  The  needs  of  the  farm  woman. 

15.  Federal  aid  in  co-operation  with 
the  States  in  carrying  out  the  foregoing 
program  to  its  ultimate  success. 

“If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  our 
people  should  have  a  proper  national 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  education,” 
says  the  Bureau,  referring  to  this 
program,  “that  time  is  now.” 

“1920  will  be  education  year.  It 
begins  a  io-year,  nation-wide  campaign 
for  better  schools,  with  special  reference 
to  the  improvement  of  rural  schools. 
The  purpose  of  this  campaign  must  be 
to  educate  the  people  to  a  full  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  the  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  of  education.  We 
must  educate  or  we  must  perish!” 

As  far  back  as  1914,  the  Bureau  was 
conducting  a  work  known  as  “Im 
migrant  Education.”  This  was  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  practical  effort  to 
reach  the  immigrant  who  came  to  this 
country  ignorant  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  ignorant  of  American  history, 
politics,  laws  and — American  ideals! 
He  came  because  he  was  told  this  was  a 
land  of  freedom,  “where  a  man  is  a  man 
if  he’s  willing  to  toil,”  where  he  might 
enjoy  religious  and  political  freedom  to 
his  heart’s  content.  Out  of  such  raw 
yet  promising  material  must  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  blood  and  fiber  of  our 
our  citizenry  be  drawn. 

WHEN  the  Bureau  was  doing  what  it 
could  to  educate  these  immigrants, 

I  doubt  if  it  realized  just  how  vital  a 
thing  it  was  doing;  it  took  the  war  and 
its  aftermath  to  demonstrate  the  por¬ 
tentous  fact  that  the  ability  of  a 
“naturalized”  American  to  speak  broken 
English  does  not  make  him  an  American. 
He  needs  a  great  deal  more — a  stronger  j 
appeal  to  his  understanding  in  the  i 
name  of  Americanism. 

So  during  the  war,  the  Bureau  co¬ 
operated  strongly  with  the  National 
Americanization  Committee  of  New 
York  to  broaden  and  strengthen  this 
particular  line  of  educational  work. 
Some  of  the  outstanding  objects  sought 
were : 

1.  To  give  the  immigrant  better 
opportunities  to  learn  America  and  to 
understand  his  duties  to  America. 

2.  To  unite,  in  service  for  America, 
the  different  factions  among  the  several 
racial  groups  and  to  minimize  in  each 
race  the  antagonism  due  to  old-country 
conditions. 

3.  To  cement  the  friendships  and 
discourage  the  enmities  existing  among 
races  and  to  bring  them  together  for 
America. 

4.  To  bring  native  and  foreign-born 
Americans  together  in  more  intimate 
and  friendly  relations. 


“PLAY  BALL! 

in  the 


All-American  Boys’  CIu 


Ball  days  are  here  and  every’  vacant  lot  calls 
every  American  boy — the  natural  born  lover  of  t 
best  sport  in  the  world! 


And  think  of  it!  School  days  soon  will  be  ov> 
when  you  can  fight  it  out  through  whole  glorr 
afternoons.  Lucky  fellows!  What  wouldn't  we  g. 
to  change  places  with  you  for  just  one  more  sunurr 
— or  even  to  have  just  one  bully  game  with  the  , 
gang  and  help  lick  the  other  crowd  who  thoug 
they’  were  better, — till  we  showed  them! 

Of  course,  grown-ups  can  get  away’  from  i 
office  once  in  a  while  and  help  to  swell  the  roar  fr, 
the  grand-stand  at  the  Polo  Grounds.  That’s  pret 
good  sport,  too — but  there’s  nothing  like  the  f, 
of  a  bat  in  your  own  hands.  And  just  imag: 
never  being  able  to  "steal  second”  yourself,  or  net 
being  able  to  race  in  from  third  while  your  O’. 
fellows  cheer  you  on. 

So  you  had  better  “play  ball”  while  you  ca 
Some  of  these  days  you  will  be  old  and  stiff,  tc 
and  then,  when  you  have  to  sit  in  the  grand-star, 
you’ll  be  mighty  thankful  you  were  a  regular  play 
once  upon  a  time,  anyway. 

But  What  About  Your  Outfit? 

Of  course  you  have  to  have  something  to  phi 
with — balls  and  bats,  masks  and  gloves — and  scho< 
boys  don’t  have  money  to  buy’  this  good  equipme 
every  fellow  longs  for.  There’s  the  advantage 
belonging  to  the  All-American  Club.  You’re  lucl 
again!  For  the  A-A-C  furnishes  the  best  equipme: 
it  can  get  to  its  members.  It  is  yours  to  keep,  to 
so  y’ou  can  use  it  many  summers.  The  name  of  t! 
maker  will  convince  you  that  The  Red  Cross  Mag 
zine  wants  our  American  boys  to  get  the  best 
everything. 

Perhaps  You  Prefer  Fishing — or  Camping! 

The  “regular"  boy  ought  to  do'some  of  these  thing 
so  as  to  be  well  and  strong,  and  we  want  to  help  yc 
do  what  you  like  best. 

So  come  now — join  the  A-A-C,  and  if  you  real! 
prove  to  be  an  interested,  wide-awake  member,  an 
piece  of  baseball  equipment,  or  almost  anything  el 
you  want,  will  be  provided  for  .you. 

Besides,  you  will  enjoy’  the  A-A-C  itself.  It  is 
“regular”  Club — was  named  for  the  famous  A. 
American  Division  of  our  Army,  and  we  have  Ca; 
tains.  Lieutenants  and  sergeants,  just  as  the  Am 
did.  Every  fellow  is  in  line — can  become  even 
Major  or  Colonel  if  he  wants. 

All  of  which  costs  y’ou  not  a  cent!  Write  us  an 
we  will  tell  y’ou  all  about  it  and  you  then  can  joii 
or  not,  as  you  please.  But  remember,  vacation  clay 
are  coming,  when  y’ou  will  need  these  balls  and  bat 
masks  and  gloves — and  will  be  mighty  glad  Ij'O' 
have  written.  Address: 


CLUB  COMMANDER,  A-A-C, 

THE  RED  CROSS  MAGAZINE 
1107  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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"Gold  Medal” 
Folding  Furniture 

is  known  the  world  over 
for  its  neat  appearance, 
comfort,  convenience 
and  strength.  It’s  the 
ideal  Folding  Furniture. 

“Gold  Medal”— “The 
Cot  of  Many  Uses”  — 
for  emergencies,  porch, 
camp  and  summer  home, 
there’s  nothing  better. 
Light,  compact  when 
folded,  quickly  set  up. 


A  comfortable 
porch  or  camp 
chair.  Weighs 
only  14*S  lbs. 
and  folds  to 
4 ’X  21*x271'. 


Sold  by  Furniture,  Hardware,  For  washing  and 
Sporting  Goods  Dealers— and  *-“»£§*** 
Tent  -  Makers  —  everywhere.  strong  dressing 

table.  Has  pock- 

Write  for  complete  catalog.  b^shf"  ^pkln,. 

Gold  Medal  Camp  Furniture  Mfg.  Co. 

1722  Packard  Ave.,  Racine, Wis. 


[Gold  Medal 


Furniture  For  Home  and  Camp 


OHNSON’S  FOOT  SOAP 


(on  market  for  over  forty  years ) 
lade  of  Borax,  Iodine  and  Bran  is  a  sure 
id  safe  relief  for  those  tired,  aching, 
tender,  swollen,  burning 


FEET 

lat  have  been  causing  you  so  much  pain. 
5c,  all  druggists,  if  unobtainable  at  your 
druggist,  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

THOMAS  GILL  SOAP  CO. 


5.  To  give  native-born  Americans  a 
better  understanding  of  foreign-born 
Americans. 

6.  To  develop  among  employers  a 
more  kindly  and  patriotic  feeling  toward 
foreign-born  workmen. 

7.  To  encourage  the  foreign-born 
American  to  assist  in  the  work  of 
Americanization  and  to  develop  a  more 
patriotic  feeling  toward  the  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged. 

8.  To  develop  the  school  as  the 
center  for  Americanization  work  for  all 
alike. 


TFIE  war  emergency  having  passed, 
this  work  has  narrowed  down  to  a 
bare  skeleton.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  peace  time  reconstruction  emergency 
!  makes  it  more  and  more  imperative 
that  our  Bureau  of  Education  be  em¬ 
powered  not  only  to  continue  this  work 
but  actually  to  intensify  it. 

At  this  writing,  the  Kenyon  Amer¬ 
icanization  Bill  has  passed  the  Senate, 
making  provision  for  just  such  work  I 
by  the  Bureau.  Briefly,  it  provides  an  j 
annual  appropriation  of  $6,500,000  to 
finance  a  program  of  educational  work 
particularly  in  behalf  of  aliens.  It 
provides  that  all  resident  persons, 
i  whether  citizens  or  aliens,  between  16 
1  and  21  years  of  age,  attend  classes  for 
at  least  200  hours  a  year.  In  a  word, 
this  Bill,  as  passed,  marks  America’s 
first  serious  and  commensurate  effort 
to  Americanize  her  citizenry. 

These  are  but  a  scant  few  of  the 
major  activities  of  our  Federal  Bureau 
of  Education,  which  are  designed  to 
unify  in  purpose  and  method  of  appli¬ 
cation  the  educational  systems  in 
operation  and  projected  for  this  country. 
Volumes  might  be  written  on  what  else 
the  Bureau  has  done  and  will  do. 


711-719  Kent  Ave.  . 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


WOMEN  whose 
preference  for 

Freeman’s  Face  Powder 
has  never  lessened  dur¬ 
ing  40  years  know  that 
the  exclusive  use  of  this 
pure,  smooth  powder  in 
youth  and  later  life  is 
largely  responsible  for 
their  clear,  fresh,  vel¬ 
vety  skins. 

All  tints  at  all  toilet  counters 
50c  ( double  the  quantity  of  old 
25c size) plus  2c  war  tax.  Min¬ 
iature  box  mailed  for  4c  plus  lc 
war  tax. 

THE 

FREEMAN  PERFUME  CO. 
Dept.  106  Cincinnati,  O. 
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BUT,  somehow,  in  all  the  mass,  of  i 
material  I  have  studied  for  high 
lights  on  the  Bureau’s  work,  there  ap¬ 
peared  nothing  which  seemed  to  bring 
the  Bureau  so  closely  home  or  which 
gave  me  so  vivid  a  picture  of  the 
Bureau’s  belief  in  its  own  code  as  this 
official  utterance: 

“If  bonds  may  be  justly  issued  for 
any  purpose  whatever  by  the  people  of 
one  generation  to  be  paid  by  those  of 
another,  surely  the  building  of  school- 
houses  is  such  a  purpose.  \\  hen  we 
issue  bonds  to  pay  for  streets,  roads, 
bridges,  sewerage  systems,  courthouses, 
city  halls,  or  houses  and  equipment  for 
fire  departments,  we  ourselves  get  the 
benefit  of  these,  and  when  streets, 
roads,  bridges,  and  sewerage  systems 
are  worn  out  and  must  be  replaced  or 
repaired,  and  the  courthouses,  city  halls, 
and  equipment  for  fire  departments  are 
outgrown,  our  children  pay  for  what 
1  we  have  used  and  probably  used  up. 

“But  when  wre  issue  bonds  to  build 
good  schoolhouses  for  our  children, 
they  themselves  get  the  benefit  of  what 
they  themselves  must  later  pay  for. 
By  issuing  bonds  for  this  purpose,  we 
I  only  enable  the  children  to  borrow  from 
their  future  richer  selves,  to  provide 
themselves  now  with  that  which  is 
essential  to  their  welfare  but  which  we 
|  feel  ourselves  too  poor  to  give  them  out 
I  of  our  own  pockets.” 


DulcRBulbs 


OrderyourSupp/y  Now, / 


Advices  from  big  growers  in  Holland  indicate 
great  scarcity  of  bulbs  this  coming  season  and 
enough- cannot  be  grown  to  meet  the  demand. 
To  insure  getting  yoursupplysendus  your  order 
at  once.  Until  July  1st,  not  later,  our  pres¬ 
ent  low  prices  for  the  choicest  varieties  of  bulbs 
grown  by  specialists  in  Holland  will  hold  good. 

By  ordering  from  us  now  instead  of  waiting  un¬ 
til  Fall,  you  make  a  large  saving,  get  a  super-tor 
quality  of  Bulbs  not  usually  to  be  obtained  at 
any  price  in  this  country ,  and  have  a  much 
larger  list  of  varieties  to  select  from. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi, .Crocus,  give,  for  a 
small  outlay  of  time  and  money,  an  abundance 
of  flowers  in  the  house  from  December  until 
Easter,  and  in  the  garden  from  earliest  spring 
until  the  middle  of  May. 

Our  orders  are  selected  and  packed  in  Holland, 
and  are  shipped  to  our  customers  immediately 
upon  their  arrival  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

They  need  not  be  paid  for  until  after  delivery, 
nor  taken  if  not  satisfactory. 


Write  for 

Free  Booklet 

Our  booklet 
contains  de- 
scriptionsand 
prices  of  al¬ 
most  a  -thou¬ 
sand  of  the 
choicest  im¬ 
ported  Dutch 
Bulbs,  suit¬ 
able  forgrow- 
ing  in  the' 
house  or  gar¬ 
den  and  the 
d  irect ions 
i  given  make 
i  failure  prac- 
:  tically  impos- 
;  sible. 


ELLIOTT 

332  "Fourth  Av. 


NURSERY 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


=  Established  30  years.  We  have  built  up  one  of  = 
i  the  largest  bulb  businesses  in  the  world.  = 

TllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllimilHIIIIIIIIliF 


Comfort  Baby's  Skin 
With  Cuticura  Soap 
And  Fragrant  Talcum 

For  sample  Cuticura  Talcum ,  a  fascinating  fragrance. 
Address  Cuticura  Laboratories,  Dept.  D,  Malden,  Mass. 


delivered  you  FREE 

-  n.  t  —  t _ _ _  C  A  A  ^tuloa  pnlnrs 


*lder  - 
gents  u« 
/ anted  V1 
oys  make 
ig  money 


TO 

...  YOU  -  — 

Your  choice  of  44  style®,  colors 
and  sizes  in  the  famous  line  of 
-  ‘RANGER”  bicycles.  We  pay  the 
freight  from  Chicago  to  your  town. 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

bicycle  you  select,  actual  riding  test. 
EASY  PAYMENTS  if  desired,  at  a 
small  advance  over  our  Special  rac* 
tory-to-Rider  cash  prices. 

Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 
new  trial  offer  and  low  Factory- 
Direct-To-Rider  terms  and  prices. 
TIDCC  LAMPS,  HORNS,  pedals, 
I  IlltO single  wheels  and  repair 
parts  for  all  makes  of  bicycles  at 
half  usual  prices.  SEND  NO 
MONEY  but  write  today  for  the 
big  new  Catalog. 

MEAD  CYCLEC-"— - 


H-l  9  7, CHICAGO 


RESINOL 

STICK 


fussy  shavers 
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The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co. 


jf^rrr  twri lx 


S3 

Ml  DDUETOWN,  O. 
Morch  30,  1920. 


Fed  Croee  kagasln*. 
t 1107  Broadway, 

Bow  York  City. 


Centlercen:- 

I  an  gled  to  eee  the  .ted  Cross  Mepszlne 
lS8uiflf  from  the  stress  of  war  Into  a  real,  red 
blood,  American  magazine. 

The  Red  Cross  is  the  greatest  human 
agency  for  the  relief  of  suffering  the  world  has 
ever  <:novjn  end  in  the  broader  meaning,  its  greatest 
*;c rfc  has  Just  begun. 

Industrial  leeders  and  men  of  affairs 
today  find  their  inspiration  in  the  Red  Cross 
activities  and  it  is  helping  maintain  the  heart 
.Interests  of  the  world. 

Your  megazine  is  a  very  important  nilot 
of  the  red  Cross  work  end  I  like  to  see  it  growing 
bigger  and  stronger  as  each  month  goes  by. 

Yours  very  truly. 


The  American  Rolling  Mills  Company 
stands  in  the  front  rank  of  American 
industries.  Mr.  Chappie  has  expressed, 
in  his  letter,  the  attitude  of  all  com 
structive  Americans. 


eC:&! 


Director  of  Publlcltyr  ' 


This, is  how  The  Red  Cross  Magazine  is  a  very  important 

“Pilot  of  the  Work  of  the  American  Red  Cross” 

— making  our  America  a  better  America: 


In  the  July  Issue 

“THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  WORLD” 

By  William  G.  Shepherd 

The  most  up-to-date  information  gathered 
from  Herbert  Hoover,  H.  P.  Davison,  Fred¬ 
erick  Keppel  and  their  organizations,  that 
shows  how  the  world  depends  on  America 
for  material  things  as  well  as  moral  support. 
What  we  must  do  to  prevent  a  world  famine 
greater  than  any  during  the  war. 

“WHAT  A  NURSE  CAN  DO  IN  YOUR 
TOWN” 

By  Fred  Eastman 

is  a  true  story  of  what  one  nurse  has  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  Long  Island  community.  It 
contains  a  rousing  challenge  to  every  com¬ 
munity  in  the  country. 

“BETTER  AMERICA” 

A  regular  department  of  little  articles  about 
the  ways  some  communities  are  making 
people  happy. 

The  Red  Cross  Magazine  has  recovered 
from  the  first  flush  of  war  re-action;  it  has 
weathered  the  storm  of  industrial  unrest;  it 
is  on  a  solid  foundation.  But  it  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  if  it  is  to  be  of  most  value  as  a 
function  of  the  Red  Cross  in  building  a 
Better  America. 

WILL  YOU  HELP  ? 

You  can  perform  a  service  for  the  Red 
Cross  with  very  little  effort.  If  you  believe 
in  the  work  of  the  Magazine,  send  us  the 
names  of  two  friends  who,  you  think,  would 
enlist  with  your  Chapter  as  Red  Cross 
workers  for  the  Magazine  during  spare  time. 


WILLIAM  HARPER  DEAN’S 

article  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture  tells 
of  the  tremendous  work  done  by  the  workers 
of  this  Bureau.  It  contains  actual  facts 
which  will  be  of  assistance  to  thousands  of 
farmers  and  people  in  the  smaller  communi¬ 
ties  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  things 
they  can  secure  from  the  Government  free 
of  charge. 

“THE  SPOILED  CHILD” 

By  Angelo  Patri 

is  written  out  of  this  great  school  teachers’ 
experiences  with  thousands  of  children.  It 
is  a  vivid  exposition  of  the  danger  which 
lets  in  the  theory  that  a  child’s  individuality 
must  be  preserved. 

“YOUR  HEALTH” 

A  monthly  department  conducted  by  the 
Surgeons-General  of  the  Army,  Navy  and 
U.  S.  Health  Service.  Practical  stories  of 
example. 


(cut  out  and  mail  this  coupon) 

Red  Cross  Magazine, 

1107  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  believe  the  following  people  will  be  interested  in 
learning  how  they  can  enlist,  for  spare  time,  with  the 
local  Chapter  as  Red  Cross  workers  for  the  Magazine: 

(1)  Name . 

Address  . 

(2)  Name . 

Address  . 

You  mav 

v  _  /  use  my  name. 

You  may  not  /  y 

Signed . 

Address . 
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■  I _ I  had  only  put  on- 

II  WEED  TIRE  CHAINS 


In  the  interest  of  hu¬ 
manity— in  theinterest 
of  safe  and  sane  mo¬ 
toring  Put  on  your 
Weed  Tire  Chains  “at 
the  first  drop  of  rain,  ” 
and  insist  that  others 
do  the  same. 


Regrets  avail  nothing  when  the  harm  is  done. 

Many  an  accident  might  have  been  avoided  and  many  a  life  saved 
if  drivers  of  automobiles  had  only  exercised  ordinary,  everyday  pre¬ 
caution  and  had  listened  to  the  warnings  which  for  years  have  been 
sounded  through  the  magazines  and  daily  newspapers,  viz. — “Always 
put  on  Weed  Tire  Chains  when  the  roads  and  pavements  are  wet 
and  slippery.” 

It’s  all  very  well  to  say,  “I’m  sorry — I  didn’t  mean  to  do  it.” 

Regrets  donyt  mend  broken  limbs  or  bring  back  the  lives  that  have 
been  taken.  The  innocent  victims  have  suffered  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  while  the  careless  motorist  escapes  with  a  reprimand,  the 
payment  of  Doctor’s  bills  and  the  expense  of  having  his  car  repaired. 

Is  there  no  way  to  make  such  fellows  realize  their  responsibility  and 
have  more  regard  for  the  rights  of  others? 

Skidding  accidents  would  never  occur  if  every  motorist  exercised 
care  in  driving  and  put  on  Weed  Tire  Chains  whenever  roads  and 
pavements  were  wet  and  slippery  or  covered  with  mud  and  slime. 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


BRIDGEPORT 


CONNECTICUT 


In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 
Largest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

The  Complete  Chain  Line— All  Types,  All  Sizes,  All  Finishes— From  Plumbers’  Safety  Chain  to  Ships’  Anchor  Chain 
GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE  :  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City 
DISTRICT  SALES  OFFICES:  Boston, Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Portland,  Ore..  San  Francisco 


MS*S  r 


“JVoW  /  know  hoW  to  ‘keep  people^ 

interested  in  RED  CROSS” 


So  writes  a  Chapter  Chairman  of  Publicity  after  seeing  the  list  of  new 
motion  picture  releases  just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Pictures. 

The  Red  Cross,  recognizing  the  pressing  need  for  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  films,  is  earnestly  endeavoring  to  meet  that  need  by  the  issuance  of  motion 
pictures  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  Educational,  and  subjects  of  excep¬ 
tional  value  from  an  industrial  standpoint  are  offered,  as  well  as  scenics,  stretch¬ 
ing  from  the  vast  polar  region  of  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  through  the  Dardanelles,  the  picturesque  Gateway  to  the 
Orient. 

Public  Health  Nursing,  Home  Hygiene,  First  Aid,  Dietetics,  Home  Service, 
Americanization  and  other  subjects  are  dealt  with  in  a  manner  so  interesting 
as  to  hold  the  attention  of  any  audience. 


These  pictures  are  available  for  general  distribution,  not  only  among 
theatres,  but  churches,  schools,  clubs,  social  centers,  industrial  establishments 
and  welfare  organizations,  and  the  rental  charges  have  been  made  sufficiently 
low  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 


Among  recent  releases  are  the  following: 


Making  the  Desert  Blossom” 

Helping  Our  Boys  at  Home” 

Modern  Concrete  Road  Construction 
Every  Swimmer  a  Life  Saver” 
America  Junior” 

‘A  Day  with  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
Colony  in  Czecho-Slovakia” 


Amid  Archangel  Snows” 

The  Story  of  the  Orange” 

The  Mother  Queen  of  Roumania” 
‘Awakening  of  Cecily  Nelson” 
‘Winning  Her  Way” 

‘Along  the  Riviera” 

The  Land  Without  Mirth” 

In  Florence  Nightingale’s  Footsteps 


To  the  Aid  of  Poland 

“Glimpses  of  the  Balkans 


A  line  addressed  to  the  Director  of  Publicity  of  the  nearest  Division  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  will  bring  descriptive  lists,  prices,  and  all  other  in¬ 
formation. 


Tell  it  With  FILMS 
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Peter 
Rabbi 

asks  a 
question-- 

Do  all  of  you  little  boys 
and  $irls  who  read  Thornton 
Burgess’  Stories, remember 
BOWSER  THE  HOUND 
our  old  friend,who  belong; 
to  Farmer  Brown’s  Boy? 

"  If  you  do.your  will  be 
delifihted  to  learn  that 
THORNTON  W.  BURGESS 
has  just  written  a  great 
bi  A  book  just  filled  with 
dandy  stories  and  colored 
pictures  about  BOWSER 
THE  HOUND  and  all  of 
us  little  people  who  live 
in  the  Old  Orchard,  the 
Green  Meadow  and  the 
Green  Forest . 

'"Bowser  the  Hound  is  the 
third  book  in  Mr.  Burgess’s 
new ’Green  Meadow  Series' 
in  which  HAPPY  JACK  was 
the  first  book,  and  AVRS. 
PETER  RABBIT’ was  the 
second  book, 

"Your  bookseller  has  copies 
of  all  these  books  and  will  be 
glad  to  let  you  see  them  if 
ijou  will  call  upon  him  * 

Each  Book  sl-6o  net 

fOR  SALE  AT  ALU  BOOKSELLERS 

LITTLE  BROWN  &  COMPANY 

Publishers  •'►•'►Boston. Mass. 
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Humanizing 

Industry 

By  R.  C.  FELD 

Tells  in  story  form  how  the  recognition  of  the 
'  human'’  element  in  industry  is  creating  new  re¬ 
lationships  and  calling  for  new  methods  in  industry. 
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'THE  QUALITY  OF  B  V  D 
UNDEFLWEAFU  IS  A 
TRADITION  WITH  ITS 
MAKE  IRS  AND  A  PROVERB 
WITH  ITS  W  EA  RE  IRS 

NO  UNDERWEAR  IS  B  VD  WITHOUT 
THIS  fRED  WOVEN  LABEL 


dson  Wren 
House 

•mpartmenta, 
nenes  high.  . 
nchas  In 
neier. 


A  Summer  Home! 

All  song  birds  raise  two,  and  usu¬ 
ally  three,  broods  of  young  each 
.  year,  selecting  a  new  nesting 
^  site  for  each  brood  of  young, 

.  so  if  your  houses  are  put  out 
k  now  they  are  sure  to  be 
occupied. 

Dodson  Houses 

win  the  birds.  Built  by  a  bird- 
lover  who  has  spent  a  lifetime 
'studying  their  habits  and 
how  to  attract  them  to  beau¬ 
tiful  Bird  Lodge,  his  home  on 
the  Kankakee  River. 

Free  Bird  Book  sent  on  request, 

illustrating  Dodson  Line,  giving  prices; 
also  beautiful  colored  bird  picture  free. 

IOSEPH  H.  DODSON.  Prea.  American  Audobon  Association 
111  Harrison  Avenue  Kankakee,  Illinois 

Dodson  Sparrow  Trap  guaranteed  torid  your  community  of 


LearnTvpewritin^ 

At  liome 


EVERY 
I- IN  SEP. 

SPECIALLY 
TRAIN£D\ 

Earn  $25.00  to  $40.00  Per  Week 

Expert  typists  are  wanted  by  employers  everywhere. 
Not  nearly  enough  to  supply  the  great  demand. 
Splendid  salaries — S100  to  SI 50  per  month —  paid  to 
rapid  accurate  operators.  Practice  typewriting  an 
hour  a  day  in  your  own  home  by  the  Tulloss  New 
Way,  and  you  will  soon  be  ready  for  an  Excellent 
Position  right  in  your  community  or  in  the  large  cities.. 
Our  Big  Booklet  will  tell  you  all  about  the  wonderful 
opportunities  always  open  to  operators  who  can  type¬ 
write  80  to  100  words  per  minute. 

Valuable  Booklet  Free 

To  “Red  Cross”  Readers 
This  is  your  opportunity  folks.  Just  send  a  card  or 
letter  arid  the  valuable  booklet  is  yours  FREE.  Tells 
all  about  our  short  easy  Course — our  small  tuition  fee 
—our  GUARANTEE  to  REFUND  all  money  paid 
if  the  ten  lessons  do  not  bring  results.  Tells  how 
hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  like  yourself  are 
increasing  their  salaries  S300.  8500.  81000  and  more 
per  year.  Tells  you  plainly  how  you  can  easily  do  the 
same.  Complete  Secretarial  Efficiency  Course  given 
FREE  to  all  students  enrolling  now.  Write  to-day. 
Don’t  let  this  chance  slip  by.  You  want  825  to  840  per 
week  in  your  pay  envelope.  You  want  the  ability 
that  will  bring  you  success.  We  will  train  you  to  get 
it.  Mail  letter  or  postal  now. 

The  Tulloss  School,  springf/eliu1  o'. 


For  Outdoor  Sleeping 

“THE  COT  OF  MANY  USES’’ 

WHEN  the  hot,  sultry  nights 
come — in  the  city — the  coun¬ 
try — or  the  camp,  this  “Gold 
Medal”  Cot  with  mosquito  netting 
will  be  appreciated.  There  is  no  greater  j  oy 
than  outdoor  sleeping  and  there’s  no  better 
way  to  enjoy  it  than  with  a  Gold  Medal  Cot 
—comfortable,  convenient,  light  and  strong. 

At  Furniture,  Sporting  Goods  and  Hard¬ 
ware  Stores  and  Tent-Makers. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Dealer’s  name. 
GOLD  MEDAL  CAMP  FURNITURE  MFC.  CO. 

1722  Packard  Avenue  RACINE,  WIS. 

For  30  years  makers  of  Practical  Folding 
Furniture  for  Home  and  Camp 
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a  soap  as  pure  anc)  clean,  in  itself,  as' 
the  iv ate r  in  which  it J l oats. 

a  delight  to  the  softest,  tenderest  skin 
because  of  its  whiteness,  its  mildness, 
its  delicate  fragrance,  and  its  bubbling, 
velvety,  easy  -ri nsinf  la  th  er. 
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THE  CALL  TO  YOUTH 


IE  hope  of  the  troubled  world  is  now  in  youth;  it  always  rests 
upon  youth.  In  war ,  youth  did  not  fail;  will  it  fail  now ? 

From  many  countries  of  this  distraught  earth  from 
millions  and  millions  of  men  and  women  and  children,  there 
rises  to-day  a  great  chorus  of  suffering  and  warning.  It 
began  in  war  and  was  almost  unheard  in  war's  uproar.  Then, 
alterwards,  our  ears  became  hardened  to  it,  as  to  the  roar  of  familiar  passing 
trains,  or  the  clatter  of  accustomed  machinery.  Now,  it  seems  to  pass 
almost  unnoticed  through  our  low  lying  atmosphere  and  dies  away  un¬ 
answered  among  the  cold  interstellar  regions. 

It  is  a  call  for  help,  for  work;  an  appeal  for  stern  thought,  for  self- 
examination — in  the  ultimate  analysis,  for  self-preservation! 

The  consensus  of  wise  men  shows  that  there  is  a  crisis  immediately 
upon  us;  that  gradually,  as  knowledge  lifts  the  curtain,  we  will  clearly  face 
a  starving  world,  with  all  the  attendant  horrors;  that  we  in  America  cannot 
simply  close  our  ports;  guard  our  supplies;  that,  in  the  end,  we  must 
suffer  with  the  rest  in  proper  measure. 

In  this  crisis,  the  only  relief  lies  in  the  earth,  in  getting  from  it  more 
food,  more  fruit,  more  vegetables,  in  producing  more  milk,  in  raising  more 
animals. 

But  with  the  scarcity  of  willing  hands,  what  is  happening?  Fallow 
acres  a-plenty  everywhere;  a  hundred  closed  farmhouses  in  one  county  of 
one  State;  a  hundred  herds  of  milch  cows  sold  in  a  few  months  in  another 
county;  locked  and  deserted  barns  everywhere;  reduced  market  gardens 
around  every  great  city;  car-loads  of  heifers  going  into  the  stock  yards 
instead  of  furnishing  milk  and  butter  (something  never  seen  before  in  the 
history  of  our  great  abattoirs)  in  anticipation  of  reduced  crops  of  grain, 
with  prospects  of  further  reductions,  through  lack  of  hands  to  harvest  and 
store. 

Did  ever  war  make  such  an  appeal  to  patriotic  youth  to  help  its  country 
and  its  world 1  If  the  call  could  but  ring  out,  if  some  manly,  resonant 
leading  voice  could  but  go  through  the  land!  If  more  of  the  many  high 
minded,  resolute,  commanding  men  and  women  in  colleges,  high  schools, 
State  universities,  churches,  now  making  the  appeal  to  youth,  could  point 
the  way  to  noble,  patriotic  service  on  the  soil !  If  this  call  could  be  voiced, 
the  answering  chorus  would  swell  into  a  country-wide  paean  of  belief  and 
inspiration;  it  would  be  heard  in  ten  thousand  churches,  in  ten  thousand 
schools,  where  realization  had  not  penetrated;  and  one  million,  two  million 
or  more  young  men,  and  young. women,  too,  would  enlist  in  the  fight  for 
food;  their  only  opponent  Nature — the  not  unwilling  but  resisting  soil — ■ 
a  wrestling  angel  like  the  one  with  whom  Jacob  struggled  for  blessing. 

Could  youth  only  see  the  noble  opportunity,  indeed,  its  high  heart 
would  be  stirred  to  devotion,  to  patriotism  as  it  was  by  the  call  to  war, 
with  such  rewards  and  such  gratitude  to  follow  as  war  cannot  offer.  Every 
extra  acre  tilled  and  brought  to  maturity  in  field  or  garden  means  lives 
saved,  lives  of  women  and  children  and  men.  Every  increase  of  yield, 
every  bit  of  crop  salvaged,  means  less  disease  and  pain  in  weakened  human 
bodies. 

If  this  gallant  army  could  gather  to  its  humane  campaign,  in  every 
State  and  county,  indeed  it  might  be,  not  only  our  physical  salvation,  but 
a  new  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Psalmist's  words — "He  restoreth  my 
soul." 

Here,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  test  of  youth  and,  even  more,  the  test  of 
those  whose  place  and  voice  give  them  the  ear  of  youth — those  to  whom  the 
path  to  the  heart  of  youth  is  open. 
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Drawn  by  Angus  M  acDonall 


THE  HUMAN  CRISIS 
IN  EUROPE 


By  Henry  P.  Davison 


IN  Paris  joy  is  risen! 

The  silvery  laughter 
of  that  naughty  Fifi 
trills  through  the  ate¬ 
liers  of  the  Quartier 
Latin.  M.  Poiret,  plot¬ 
ting  magnificent  cam¬ 
paigns  against  the  hosts 
of  Bad  Taste,  meditates 
among  his  silks  of  Lyons 
and  his  laces  of  Valenciennes  himself 
again.  On  a  sparkling  day,  a  quarter 
of  a  million  merrymakers  surge  to  the 
great,  green  velvet  carpet  they  call 
Longchamps  to  follow  with  hysterical 
gayety  the  speed  flights  of  the  slim- 
limbed  thoroughbreds,  to  wager  a 
hundred  million  francs,  to  dazzle  the 
astonished  sunlight  with  the  glories  of 
their  women’s  frocks,  and  the  insolence 
of  their  jewels. 

The  little  tables  once  more  dot  the 
pavement  of  the  Cafe  de  Paris,  fas' 


An  accurate 
about 


statement — the  plain  truth 
what  Europe  is  up  against 


Reported  by  Edwin  C.  Hill 


women  and  little  children  had  perished 
by  the  thousands  of  sheer  hunger,  and 
by  tens  of  thousands  by  the  sweep  of 
Plague.  Had  perished,  that  is.  It  was 
a  horrible  thing  to  think  about  in  com¬ 
fortable,  well-fed  (even  at  the  high  cost 
of  things)  America.  But,  thank  Heaven! 
It  was  in  the  past.  The  war  was  over. 
The  Armistice  was  a  year  and  a  half 
old;  official  Peace  more  than  a  year. 


Paris  and  London? 

So  naturally,  humanly, 
eager  to  be  reassured, 
to  have  our  still  slightly 
doubtful  souls  patted 
upon  the  back,  to  have 
somebody  say,  “There 
now,  soul,  it’s  all  right; 
don’t  worry;  things  are 
not  so  black  as  they  have 
been  painted;  you  haven’t  any  more  re¬ 
sponsibility;”  we  turn  to  the  Sunday 
magazine  stories  in  the  newspapers  and 
to  the  attractive  and  alluring  advertise¬ 
ments  and  booklets  of  the  steamship 
companies  and  in  them  find  fresh 
solace.  For  they  tell  us  quite  positively 
that  Europe  is  reviving.  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  (and  I  have  never  been  able  to  get 
at  the  meaning  of  that  word!)  is  going 


Surely  “the  recuperative  powers  of  the  on  apace.  Flowers  and  grass  are  cover- 
industrious  populations  of  Europe  (and  ing  the  scars  of  war.  The  European 
what  can  beat  the  smugness  of  that  railroads  are  using  all  the  rolling  stock 


cinating  rendezvous  where,  if  one  tarry  phrase!)  have  mitigated  the  distresses  the  Germans  didn’t  steal  or  burn  and 

®  ...  i  i  1  l  i  1  _ _ _ _  1, 1  ^  rtf  » v.rt  mn  lr  1  v, »  4-  rofn  t^/~\  nortinnc 


long  enough,  one  will  meet,  so  they  say,  and  solved  the  grayer 
any  acquaintance  one  has  ever  had.  hunger  and  disease.  I 


are  making  first  rate  connections. 
Champagne  is  cheap  and  food  is  not 
too  dear.  There  are  sights  to  be  seen, 
including  a  few  battlefields  where 
agony  still  hangs  in  the  air — guides  may 
be  had  for  these  at  Messrs.  So  and  So’s 
agency.  Don’t  delay!  Apply  for  your 
passports  now.  The  rush  is  commenc¬ 
ing  and  Europe  has  laid  down  a  new 
doormat  with  “Welcome”  embroidered 


problems  of 

any  acquaintance  one  has  ever  naa.  nunger  ana  aisease.  i  am  quoting 
Princes  and  Ministers  of  State  intrigue  literally  some  of  the  highbrow  stuff  I 
for  seats  at, the  Comedie  Frangaise,  so  have  read  quite  recently, 
enormous,  so  keen,  is  the  public  demand.  All  in  the  past,  of  course,  past  and 
By  day,  laughter  rings  down  the  done  with,  thank  Providence!  We 
boulevards;  and,  by  night,  jests  dart—  might  have  had  some  small  doubts  oc- 
fireflies  of  the  soul — over  the  heads  of  casionally,  especially  in  reading  news 
great  throngs  on  pleasure  bent.  items  about  life  in  Vienna,  for  instance, 

One  reads  all  this  and  much  more-in  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  new  born  babe 
the  news  of  the  day,  for  the  cables,  as  to  stay  alive  more  than  a  few  hours  upon  it  in  twenty-seven  languages, 
if  relieved  like  human  spirits  from  the  without  any  milk,  without  even  the  Now  that’s  cheerful  stuff,  too.  It 
burden  of  war  woe,  delight  to  chirp  of  milk  of  a  starved  mother;  how  well-  goes  right  along  with  the  merry-merry 
the  gayeties  and  the  follies  that  have  born,  well-bred  women  haunt  the  gar-  cable  chatter  from  Paris  and  London, 
driven  grief  and  gloom  from  the  streets  bage  heaps  to  glean  such  scraps  of  If  the  bars  are  down  for  tourists,  if 
of  the  world’s  great  playground.  One  refuse  food  as  would  be  disdained  by  an  Europe  is  appealing  for  tourists,  if 
hears  much  the  same  from  and  about  alley  cat  in  New  York.  But  these  gay  there’s  food  enough  for  tourists  and 
London— the  plentifulness  of  cash,  the  and  colorful  cablegrams  from  Paris  and  even  room  enough  for  tourists,  then,  by 
desperate  quest  for  diversion,  the  rush  London,  so  full  of  laughter,  so  lively  the  revered  name  of  Cook!  things 

to  the  theatres  and  music  halls,  the  with  movement,  quite  reassure  us,  do  — 1 - *  ""  -  *u‘"r  1,0 

tremendous  throngs  and  heavy  betting  they  not?  In  contrast  the  disagreeable 
at  the  race  courses.  All  of  it  makes  items  about  the  life  wastage  of  babies  in 

Austria;  about  the  true  reason  for  the 
enslavement  of  Russia — hunger;  about 
the  numb,  nerveless  starving  despair  of 

Poland;  seem  grotesquely  overdrawn,  pranksome  items  from  the  French  and 
absurd  —  propaganda  of  some  sort,  British  capitals,  plus  the  newspaper 
doubtless!  How  could  the  situation  in  Sunday  magazine  stories  and  the  steam- 

^ _  any  considerable  part  of  Europe  be  so  ship  advertising  allurements  reflect 

death  and  misery,  starvation  and  hope-  wretched,  so  hopeless,  when  there  is  so  fairly  well  what  is  now  going  on  across 
lessness.  Things  had  been  bad,  very  much  fun  and  frolic  and  money-spend-  the  Atlantic,  and  that  the  dull,  dis- 
bad,  of  course.  We  knew  that.  There  ing  in  the  two  cities  that  stand  for  agreeable  tales  from  Central  and  East- 
were  parts  of  Europe  in  which  men  and  Europe  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us,  ern  Europe  which  make  such  wretched 


pleasant  reading.  It  all  goes  to  reas¬ 
sure  us  as  to  the  general  plight  of 
Europe.  It’s  exactly  the  kind  of  news 
we  want.  We  were  pretty  tired  (soul- 
weary,  I  believe  the  proper  phrase  is) 
of  the  dismal  tidings  that  we  had  been 
afflicted  with  for  five  or  six  years- 


simply  cannot  be  as  sable  as  they  have 
been  painted.  We’ll  use  our  common  or 
horse  sense  in  sizing  up  the  situation 
Europe  and  after  making  all  al- 


m 


lowances  and  taking  fifty  per  cent  off 
for  persiflage,  we’ll  decide  that  the 
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rattletrap  apartment  house.  A  door 
was  unlatched,  so  we  went  in.  The 
room  was  a  tiny  little  one,  under  the 
eaves,  and  it  had  one  window  in  it,  and 
three  children  and  a  hen.  It  was  the 
sole  residence  of  one  family.  The  hen 
was  tied  to  a  bedpost.  One  of  the 
children  was  a  baby,  and  it  was  asleep 
on  a  broken  down  bed.  The  two  other 
children  were  four  and  six  years  old. 
Four-years  was  a  boy,  and  Six-years 
was  a  girl.  There  was  a  little  stove  in 
the  room,  and  from  the  stove  a  rusty 
stovepipe  ran  straight  back  through  the 
wall.  On  top  of  the  rusty  stovepipe 
were  seven  slices  of  raw  potato.  Six- 
years  was  waiting  for  them  to  get 
warm,  and  then  she  and  Four-years 
were  going  to  eat  them.  It  was  their 
evening  meal.  Seven  slices  of  warm, 
raw  potato!  The  mother  was  out  work¬ 
ing  for  ten  marks  a  day.  If  she  worked 
steadily  for  two  months,  Sundays 
included,  and  didn’t  spend  a  cent  for 
food,  clothes,  rent  or  anything  else, 
her  two  months’  earnings  would  be 
exactly  enough  to  buy  one  pair  of 
shoes.  The  mother  and  the  baby  and 
Six-years  and  Four-years  had  break¬ 
fasted  on  a  cup  of  coffee  apiece.  And 
two  of  them  were  dining  on  seven 
slices  of  warm  raw  potato.  God  knows 
how  the  hen  lived.  I  forgot  to  ask.” 


Photo  by  Strauss-Peyton 

Henry  P.  Davison,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.  He  probably 
knows  more  about  conditions  in  Central  and  Southeastern 
Europe  at  this  moment  than  any  other  man  in  the  world 


breakfast  reading  are  gross  overstate¬ 
ments — exaggerations,  doubtless  with  a 
purpose.  One  never  knows  where  the 
ulterior  motive  lurks  nowadays,  does 
one,  Hermione?  The  famine,  the 
misery  and  the  numb  despair  are,  of 
course,  things  of  a  terrible  past,  but  a 
past,  nevertheless. 

Are  they?  I’m  going  to  tell  you 
what  I  found  out  and  leave  it  to  you. 
When  I  get  through,  it  will  be  up  to 
your  own  intelligence  and  your  own 
perception  of  the  unescapable  balance 
of  life  upon  this  earth  to  decide  whether 
the  news  fluff  from  two  great,  detached 
capitals  tells  the  truth  about  what  is 
going  on  in  a  great  part  of  the  European 
Continent  or  whether  the  truth  lies 
in  the  weighed  and  studied  report  of  an 
American  business  man,  who  is  as  far 
from  being  a  sentimentalist  as  he  is 
from  being  a  liar.  When  the  tale  is 
done  with,  amigo,  it  will  be  distinctly 
up  to  you  to  figure  out  what  your  duty 
is — for  there  is  a  duty  that  the  Armis¬ 
tice  did  not  satisfy;  that  the  Peace  of 
Versailles  did  not  cancel. 

After  weeks — months,  rather — of  the 
soothing  cablegrams  of  high  jinks  in 
Paris  and  of  Europe’s  marvellous  come¬ 
back  I  found  my  own  settled  conviction 


that  things  were  very  bad  indeed  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  somewhat 
shaken.  It's  hard  to  get  away  from 
daily  newspaper  optimism,  especially 
when  one  craves  to  be  reassured,  and 
although  I  had  got  my  notion  of  the 
real  state  of  affairs  from  the  Director 
General  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies,  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  David  Hen¬ 
derson  and  from  Henry  P.  Davison, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  League,  the  two  men  who,  with 
the  exception  of  Herbert  Hoover,  have 
given  closest  attention  to  the  situation; 
and  although  I  had  heard  Frank  A. 
Vanderlip,  about  as  hard-headed  an 
American  citizen  as  one  can  find  any¬ 
where,  confirm  all  that  they  had  said; 
and  although  I  had  heard  Hoover  back 
it  up  and  nail  it  down;  still  the  fluff 
stuff  bothered  me.  Like  you,  possibly, 
I  'said  to  myself:  “These  gentlemen 
must  have  been  talking  about  what 
was,  not  about  what  is.”  And  then  I 
read  a  paragraph  written  by  a  young 
man  who  very  recently  spent  a  lot  of 
time  in  Poland.  His  name  is  Kenneth 
L.  Roberts.  And  what  he  wrote — hot 
from  the  soul — was  this: 

“We  poked  around  Skierniewice  and 
got  up  onto  the  second  floor  of  an  old 


HTHAT  paragraph  jolted  me  because 
I  happened  to  read  it  the  same  day 
I  absorbed  a  dose  of  the  soothing  syrup 
news  from  Paris.  When  I  found  out, 
too,  that  the  American  Relief  Adminis¬ 
tration,  a  Hoover  organization,  is 
providing  a  meal  a  day  for  1,300.000 
children  in  Poland  alone,  it  jolted  me 
harder.  By  the  time  I  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  acquire  more  disagreeable 
facts  I  had  begun  to  ask  myself  a  lot 
of  questions,  as  one  will.  Is  the  whirl 
of  gayety  in  Paris  and  London  signifi¬ 
cant  of  anything  except  the  fact  that 
England  and  even  France  are  better 
off  than  the  always  poorer  countries  to 
the  east,  or  that  they  happen  to  harbor 
a  lot  of  folks  with  money,  plenty  of 
Americans  unquestionably,  out  for  a 
good  time,  regardless?  How  much  in 
truth,  can  the  stir  of  life  in  a  great 
capital  or  two  possibly  reflect  the  state 
of  millions  of  different  races  and  types, 
crushed  by  utterly  different  problems?' 
Didn’t  I  myself  know  the  sensitive 
response  of  the  daily  press  to  the  un¬ 
spoken  wishes  of  its  readers,  and 
realize  the  tendency  of  the  press  now¬ 
adays,  in  “war  reaction,”  more  and  more 
to  dwell  upon  the  happy  and  the 
pleasant  and  to  ignore  the  dreary  and 
the  terrible,  featuring  the  gayety  of 
Paris  and  subordinating  the  starvation 
of  millions?  Suffering  in  Europe  is 
stale  news.  Gayety  in  Europe  is — new. 
And,  after  all,  what  on  earth  has 
the  disposition  to  rush  a-sightseeing  to 
the  capitals  and  battlefields  of  Western 
Europe  to  do  wdth  the  true  situation 
in  Eastern  Europe?  Was  it  true  that 
the  suffering  and  famine  which  Lieut. - 
Gen.  Sir  David  Henderson  and  Mr. 
Davison  and  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr. 
Vanderlip  had  described  from  months 
of  personal  investigation  and  studied 
from  the  reports  of  competent  and 
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trusted  agents — was  it  true,  I  asked 
myself,  that  these  were  a  thing  of  the 
past?  The  only  way  to  get  a  straight 
answer  was  to  go  to  the  man  who 
knows.  Henry  P.  Davison  had  just 
returned  from  opening,  as  C  hairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors,  the  first 
meeting  of  the  General  Council  of  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  at 
Geneva.  His  news  was  fresh,  smoking 
hot.  He  was  the  recipient  of  the  very 
latest  reports  concerning  the  true 
situation  in  the  broad  belt  of  hunger 
and  disease  lying  between  the  Baltic 
and  the  Black  Seas,  in  the  new  Baltic 
[States— Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  the 
[Ukraine,  Austria,  Hungary,  Roumania, 
Montenegro,  Albania,  Serbia.  At 
Geneva,  he  had  received  a  letter,  a 
very  remarkable  letter  I  had  been  told, 
from  the  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfour, 
President  of  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations— a  letter  which  stated,  with 
terrible  conciseness,  the  result  of  the 


British  appraisement  of  the  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  situation.  At 
Geneva,  in  his  official  capacity  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  the  great  new 
League  for  human  service,  he  had  had 
the  advantage  of  authentic  reports 
made  by  the  Red  Cross  investigators  of 
the  twenty-seven  nations  that  com¬ 
pose  the  League.  In  other  words,  if 
he  didn’t  know  the  truth,  no  man  did — 
not  even  Hoover,  for  Mr.  Davison’s 
sources  of  information  exceeded  and 
even  excelled  Hoover’s.  I  called  on 
Mr.  Davison,  therefore,  at  his  office  at 
Broad  and  Wall  streets,  soon  after  he 
returned  from  the  General  Council  of 
the  League,  and  I  put  it  to  him  straight : 
Would  he  outline  the  real  situation  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe — not  what 
it  was  but  what  it  is!  He  looked  at  me 
for  a  moment,  as  if  he  thought  I  might 
be  guilty  of  some  gross  jest.  I  under¬ 
stood  the  thought  that  was  passing 
through  his  mind — could  any  man  or 


woman  fairly  up  with  the  times  pos¬ 
sibly  believe  that  the  misery  of  Europe 
was  a  thing  of  the  past,  that  hunger 
had  been  abolished  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  that  death  had  been  halted 
by  the  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Council? 
I  told  him  that  I  was  afraid  that  a  good 
many  of  us  had  fallen  into  that  delusion, 
helped  by  the  unintentional  trend  of 
the  news  from  Europe  and  swayed  (as 
he  would  understand)  by  the  strange 
tendency  of  mankind  (o  blink  at  the 
truth  if  the  truth  continues  to  be  too 
persistently  disagreeable.  He  agreed 
that  this  might  be  so.  He  compre¬ 
hended  the  human  quality  of  the  sort 
of  national  astigmatism  we  have  ac¬ 
quired  in  looking  toward  Europe 
since  the  Peace  Conference,  and  the 
disposition  to  believe  that  because  a 
thing  ought  to  be  so  it  is  so.  He 
reflected  a  moment,  arranging  some 
papers,  then  replied  that  he  would  lay 
the  facts  squarely  upon  the  table — 
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Without  food,  med¬ 
icine  and  sanita¬ 
tion,  whole  families 
are  sickening  and 
dying  where  typhus 
is  steadily  on  the 
increase.  The  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  disease 
are  truly  appalling 


{Below)  Serbian 
women  searching 
among  the  refuse  in 
their  devastated 
country  for  any¬ 
thing  that  may  ap¬ 
pear  useful  as  fuel. 
Disease  finds  such 
people  easy  prey 
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the  facts  of  to-day  and  to¬ 
morrow,  not  of  yesterday.  He 
began  by  handing  me  the  letter 
he  had  received  from  Arthur 
Balfour.  This  is  what  the 
British  statesman  wrote  in 
earnest  appeal  to  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies  sitting 
at  Geneva  in  Switzerland: 

“The  ravages  inflicted  by 
disease  upon  the  war-worn  and 
underfed  populations  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe  (to  .say  nothing  of 
regions  farther  east)  have 
reached  appalling  proportions. 

Men,  women  and  children  are 
dying  by  thousands,  and  over 
vast  and  civilized  areas  there 
are  neither  fnedical  appliances 
nor  medical  skill  sufficient  to 
cope  with  the  horrors  by  which 
we  are  faced.  The  catastrophe 
is  of  such  unexampled  magni¬ 
tude  that  no  organization  less 
powerful  than  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  seems 
adequate  to  cope  with  it.  To 
this  great  body  I,  therefore, 
make  appeal.  The  Members 
of  the  League  of  Nations  have 
agreed  to  encourage  Red  Cross 
organizations  whose  purposes 
are  the  improvement  of  health, 
the  prevention  of  disease,  and 
the  mitigation  of  suffering 
throughout  the  world.  There 
can  surely  never  be  an  occa¬ 
sion  calling  more  insistently 
for  action. 

“Though  confident  of  the 
moral  support  of  my  col¬ 
leagues,  I  have  not  been  able 
formally  to  consult  them,  or, 
as  yet,  to  speak  with  their 
authority.  I  shall,  however, 
bring  it  (this  matter)  before  the 
Council  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor¬ 
tunity;  and,  in  the  meantime,  I  venture 
to  urge  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
to  organize  an  effort  worthy  of  its 
unique  position  for  dealing  with  a 
calamity  which,  following  hard  on  war, 
seems  almost  worse  than  war  itself.” 

“It  may  be,”  said  Mr.  Davison,  “that 


(Above)  Some  of  the  miserable 
children  ot  Vienna,  standing  before 
one  ot  Hoover’s  American  food 
stations.  Disease  is  becoming 
universal  among  them.  At  left,  one 
ot  the  two  hundred  canteens  at 
Vienna.  Only  seven  thousand  out 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
children  have  enough  food  to  eat 
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The  poor  of  Vienna  searching  among  the  garbage  piles 
outside  the  city  for  scraps  of  food.  Conditions  in  the 
former  empire  are  rapidly  becoming  indescribable 
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I  am  providing  my  climax  first.  I  am 
not  skilled  in  such  matters.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  had  better  read 
next,  to  suggest  how  gravely  we  received 
Mr.  Balfour’s  appeal,  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  after  the  letter  had  been  read 
and  discussed: 


“‘We,  the 
General  Council 


delegates 


forming  the 
of  the  League,  as¬ 
sembled  in  conference,  fully  conscious 
of  the  unparalled  distress  in  the  stricken 
districts  of  the  world,  and  of  the  im¬ 
perative  need  of  immediate  and  com¬ 
prehensive  action,  declare  ourselves  in 
full  sympathy  and  accord  with  the 
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For  months  past,  scenes  like  this 
one  in  Armenia  have  been  common 
sights  in  many  parts  of  Southeastern 
Europe.  At  this  very  moment, 
men,  women  and  children  are  dying 
like  flies  twenty-four  hours  by 
cable  from  New  York.  Look  at  the 
child  to  the  right  and  see  the  un¬ 
utterable  misery  depicted  in  his  eyes 
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will  be  supplied  by  Govern¬ 
ments,  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  shall  at  once 
formulate  plans  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  extension  of  voluntary 
relief  within  the  affected  dis¬ 
trict,  in  accordance  with  the 
ascertained  requirements,  and 
shall  appeal  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world,  through  the  Red 
Cross  organizations,  members 
of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies,  for  doctors,  nurses, 
other  necessary  personnel, 
medical  supplies,  diet  food¬ 
stuffs  and  such  money  as  may 
in  their  judgment  be  required 
in  the  operation,  calling  upon 
various  countries,  through  the 
Red  Cross  organizations,  for 
such  quota  of  personnel,  ma¬ 
terials  and  money  as  seem 
appropriate  to  the  resources 
and  conditions  obtaining  in 
each  country;  and, 

“  'Be  it  further  resolved, 
that  each  delegation  present 
charges  itself  with  the  duty, 
immediately  upon  notice  being 
received  from  the  League,  of 
urging  its  own  organization 
to  take  such  steps  within  its 
own  country,  as  will  best 
insure  the  success  of  the  under¬ 
taking.’  ” 

“And  certainly,”  I  sug¬ 
gested  to  Mr.  Davison,  “an 
absolutely  accurate  statement 
— the  plain  truth — of  what 
Europe  is  up  against  is  one 
of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken 
to  insure  the  success  of  the 
undertaking.” 

“Unquestionably,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  “I  only  wish  that 
instead  of  the  audience  of  seven 
hundred  at  the  Red  Cross  dinner  the 
other  night,  there  had  been  five  hundred 
thousand,  a  million  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Red  Cross  within  sound 
of  my  voice.  I  feel  that  I  should  like 
to  say  to  everyone,  personally,  what 
I  said  then.” 
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Assyrian  Christians  waiting  beside  the  railroad  after  being  driven  from 
their  homes  in  Northern  Persia.  The  confusion  in  Asia  Minor  and  South¬ 
eastern  Europe  adds  immeasurably  to  the  task  of  battling  with  disease 


suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Balfour.  From 
our  own  study  and  survey  within  part 
of  the  districts  affected  we  must,  how¬ 
ever,  declare  our  conviction  that  any 
voluntary  aid,  to  become  effective,  can 
only  follow  the  provision  of  such 
essentials  as  food,  clothing,  and  trans¬ 
portation  which  must  be  given  if  the 


peoples  are  to  live  and  be  restored  to  a 
condition  of  self-support,  and  the  need 
of  which  is  so  vast  that  it  cannot  be 
given  by  voluntary  organizations  but 
must  be  supplied  by  Governments. 

“  ‘Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  upon 
assurance  from  the  League  of  Nations 
that  food,  clothing  and  transportation 
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(Above)  A  crowd  of 
Hungarian  refugees 
on  the  road,  sep¬ 
arated  from  their 
homes  forever 


(Left)  A  group  of 
people  in  the  Bal¬ 
kans,  showing  the 
straits  to  which 
many  are  reduced 


Then  it  came  to 
me  that  I  had  more 
than  a  reporter’s 
duty;  that  all  I 
could  reproduce  of 
Mr.  Davison’s  talk 
could  not  compare 
with  his  own  con¬ 
sidered  words. 

Therefore,  I  have 
taken  a  copy  of 
that  wonderf  u  1 
speech,  and  with 
few  omissions  I  shall 
add  it  here  in  lieu  of 
my  own  report. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Davison  would 
like  every  man  and  woman  to  read,  as 
if  spoken  to  each,  personally;  as  if 
brought  specially  to  each  one  of  them 
by  him  as  a  message  from  stricken 
Europe  to  humane  America: 

“There  is  appalling  misery  in  the 
broad  belt  lying  between  the  Baltic 
and  the  Black  Seas,  to  say  nothing 
of  Russia  to  the  east  and  Armenia 
to  the  south.  There  is  generally 
an  absolute  lack  of  medicines  and 
of  sanitary  appliances.  Doctors, 
nurses  and  hospital  equipment  are 
practically  non-existent,  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  are  insufficient  to  make  life  tolerable, 
and  disease,  bereavement  and  suffering 
are  present  in  practically  every  house¬ 
hold.  According  to  one  authority  who 
made  a  visit  recently  to  the  countries 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe:  ‘There 
was  found  everywhere  never-ending 
vicious  circles  of  political  paradox  and 
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economic  complication,  with  conse¬ 
quent  paralysis  of  national  life  and 
industry.’ 

“Now,”  continued  Mr.  Davison,  “I 
shall  read  you  the  confidential  reports 
upon  which,  as  upon  Mr.  Balfour’s 
letter  of  appeal,  our  resolution  was 
based.  I  shall  begin  with  Poland: 

ABOUT  March  i,  1920,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  Warsaw  and  particularly 
those  associated  with  the  Polish  Govern¬ 
ment*  and  also  the  Commissioner  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  Commissioner 
of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies, 
and  other  principal  relief  workers,  in  a 
signed  statement  addressed  to  the 
American  Government,  stated  in  sub¬ 
stance  that  wholesale  starvation  is 
threatened  in  Poland  during  the  months 
of  May,  June  and  July  unless  very  large 
importation  of  food  from  America  is 
secured.  In  a  telegram  addressed  to  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  on  March 


20,  the  following 
statement  was 
made:  ‘Conditions 
in  Poland  have  be¬ 
come  worse  since 
October,  1919. 
There  are  now  ap¬ 
proximately  250,000 
cases  of  typhus  in 
Poland  and  in  the 
area  occupied  by 
Polish  troops.  There 
is  lack  of  food, 
clothing,  fuel,  hos¬ 
pital  equipment, 
doctors  and  nusres.  Many  thousands 
of  typhus  patients  cannot  be  hos¬ 
pitalized  because  of  lack  of  food. 

The  greatest  need  of  all  is  for  food. 
From  the  present  indications,  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  threatened  with  one  of  the 
worst  typhus  fever  epidemics  in  the 
history'  of  the  world,  which,  unless 
checked,  will  prove  a  danger  that  will 
threaten  the  whole  of  Europe.  In 
Galicia,  whole  towns  are  crippled, 
schools  are  closed  and  business  prac¬ 
tically  suspended  because  of  the  disease. 
There  is  a  great  lack  of  doctors.  In 
some  districts  there  is  but  one  doctor 
to  every  150,000  people. 

CONDITIONS  in  the  Ukraine  are 
as  bad  as  can  be  imagined.  In 
the  winter  of  1918-19,  ty'phus  and 
influenza  had  a  most  terrible  effect  upon 
the  Ukrainian  population.  Nearly 
everybody'  was  affected.  In  villages  of 
two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants 
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nearly  half  of  the  people  would  be  ill 
at  the  same  time.  There  was  almost 
no  medical  care.  There  were  phys¬ 
icians  who  attended  a  territory  forty 
miles  in  diameter.  Doctors  who  had  to 
tight  disease  in  areas  containing  30,000 
typhus  patients  could  get  no  medical 
supplies  and  had  nothing  to  give  their 
sick  except  moral  encouragement.  This 
was  the  condition  last  year.  This  year' 
it  is  even  worse.  The  situation  is 
getting  worse  daily.  Pauperism  becomes 
more  and  more  intense.  Prices  are 
growing  steadily  so  that  most  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  which  cost  now  about 
five  hundred  times  as  much  as  they  cost 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  are  quite 
out  of  the  reach  of  most  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  The  physicians  are  real  paupers. 
They  get  the  same  nourishment  as  the 
patients  and  the  nurses,  but  they  receive 
for  their  needs  and  the  support  of  their 
families  an  amount  which  about  equals 
30  francs  monthly.  Last  year,  there 
were  few  medical  supplies.  Now  there 
are  practically  none  at  all. 

A  REPORT  from  Vienna  says: 
“The  people  are  apathetic,  fa¬ 
talistic,  tired.  There  is  an  epidemic  of 
dancing.  I  visited  a  dance  attended  by 
4.000  people,  one-half  of  whom  had  had 
no  dinner.  They  danced  until  exhausted, 
refusing  to  go  home.  At  least  25,000 
hospital  beds  have  become  useless 
owing  to  the  shortage  of  hospital  sup¬ 
plies.  One  hundred  thousand  school 
children  in  Vienna  are  underfed  and 
diseased  as  a  result  of  the  food  shortage, 
lack  of  fuel  and  inadequate  hospital 
facilities.  Crime  among  the  child  popu¬ 
lation  is  on  the  increase,  hunger  some- 
i  times  driving  little  boys  to  ghastly 
attempts  at  murder.  The  juvenile 
1  court  is  overwhelmed  with  cases  of 
child  criminality  mounting  daily.  No 
words  can  describe  the  appalling  misery 
of  the  famished  population  of  \  ienna. 
Death  stalks  through  the  streets  in 
broad  midday  and  takes  toll  unhin¬ 
dered.  The  general  death  rate  has 
risen  46  per  cent  since  1913.  and  the 
mortality  from  tuberculosis  has  risen 
250  per  cent  since  the  same  year.  Many 
children  a  year  old  have  not  exceeded 
their  weight  at  birth.  The  middle 
class,  who  live  on  salaries,  are  selling 
their  belongings  to  buy  even  the 
Government  ration.  An  overcoat  costs 
the  three  months  salary  of  a  court 
justice.  A  second-hand  Renault  auto¬ 
mobile  sold  for  an  amount  equal  to 
17  years’  salary  of  the  Chancellor.’ 

CONDITIONS  in  Budapest  are 
similar  to  those  in  Vienna, 
although  not  quite  so  severe.  Inde¬ 
scribable  misery  is  the  lot  of  those  least 
able  to  stand  it — the  children.  The 
whole  of  Budapest  is  one  vast  city  of 
misery  and  suffering.  In  1913,  there 
were  23,300  births  and  17,300  deaths. 
In  1918,  there  were  14,700  births  and 
29.900  deaths.  In  November.  1916,  the 
scarcity  of  milk  was  seriously  felt.  In 
November,  1919,  the  supply  was  just 
one-fourth  as  great.  The  effect  upon 
child  life  can  be  well  understood.  Of 
160.000  children  enrolled  in  the  schools 
in  Budapest,  100,000  are  dependent 
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upon  public  charity.  They  not  only 
lack  food  and  clothing;  their  mentality 
is  menaced.  There  are  150,000  workers 
idle.  There  are  50,000  widows  and 
war  invalids.  There  are  30,000  sick 
and  disabled  old  people  that  are  a 
charge  upon  the  State.’ 

“  ‘TN  Czechoslovakia,  the  shelves  of 
A  the  pharmacies  are  bare  and  sup¬ 
plies  are  not  being  replenished  because 
of  the  low  value  of  the  national  cur¬ 
rency.  A  loan  of  $500,000  would 
enable  the  Government  to  buy  a  six 
months’  supply  of  drugs.  In  1919, 
typhus  appeared  in  all  the  four  countries 
composing  the  Republic.  The  regions 
most  menaced  were  Moravia  and 
Silesia,  bordering  on  the  Polish  frontier, 
and  Bohemia.  In  Slovakia,  typhus  and 
smallpox  were  prevalent.  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  lacks  medicines  and  soap,  and 
at  the  present  time  there  is  a  serious 
lack  of  physicians.’ 

“  ““TUBERCULOSIS  is  spreading  in 
an  alarming  and  unprecendented 
manner  in  Roumania.  It  is  making  its 
appearance  everywhere,  in  the  cities 
and  in  the  country  districts.  The 
Roumanians  have  met  the  refugee 
situation  by  establishing  a  military 
line  along  the  Dniester  River  and  refus¬ 
ing  to  let  anyone  cross  it.  It  is  thought 
there  may  be  20,000  refugees  on  the 
other  side,  and  no  one  knows  what  the 
Bolsheviki  are  doing  to  them.’ 

THERE  is  a  great  shortage  of 
doctors  in  Serbia.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  only  200  for  the  entire 
country,  and  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
doctors  of  Serbia  lost  their  lives  during 
the  war.  There  are  areas  with  50,000 
to  60.000  people  with  practically  no 
medical  care.  Transportation  of  all 
sorts  is  very  inadequate.  Food,  medi¬ 
cal  assistance,  nursing  and  shelter  for  a 
large  number  of  orphan  children  are 
urgently  required.  Typhus  has  again 
broken  out.  The  infection  is  being 
spread  with  alarming  rapidity  by 
Russian  refugees  seeking  safety  in 
Serbia  from  the  menace  of  the  Bolshe¬ 
viki.  The  Russian  refugee  problem  is 
of  far-reaching  importance  in  the 
typhus  peril.’ 

“  ‘TN  Montenegro,  the  general  condi- 
tions  may  be  said  to  be  slightly 
better  than  they  were  six  months  ago. 
But  food  is  running  short  and  there  are 
5,000  to  6.000  children  to  be  fed  daily. 
There  were  not  over  4  or  5  doctors  for 
an  estimated  population  of  450,000. 
One  area  of  70,000  people  has  one 
doctor,  but  he  has  no  facilities  for 
getting  about.’ 

CONDITIONS  in  Albania  have 
not  improved  during  the  past 
six  months  owing  largely  to  the  political 
situation  and  the  general  unrest.  The 
condition  of  the  children  is  deplorable 
in  many  respects.  As  regards  the 
Baltic  States,  there  are  reports  of  an 
epidemic  of  typhus  in  Esthonia,  with 
about  15,000  cases.  There  is  an  acute 
lack  of  food,  clothing  and  transporta¬ 
tion.’  ” 


THERE,”  said  Mr.  Davison,  “is 
the  exact  situation  in  sufficient 
detail.  Before  offering  any  comment 
myself,  I  should  like  to  submit  this 
extract  from  a  communication  from  Sir 
William  Goode,  British  Director  of 
Relief: 

“  ‘All  official  and  other  reports  which 
reach  me  give  no  hope  of  improvement 
in  the  situation  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe.  The  misery  of  the  outlook  in 
many  parts,  particularly  in  Austria, 
Poland  and  Armenia,  is  worse  than 
ever.  I  earnestly  trust  that  before  the 
date  of  your  meeting  the  American 
Congress  will  have  decided  to  approve 
the  European  food  credits  which  they 
are  now  discussing  and  on  which  further 
credits  by  the  British  Government  are 
contingent.  I  also  have  reason  to 
hope  that  several  other  nations  will 
combine  their  efforts  with  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  Agreements  between  Govern¬ 
ments  to  furnish  so  many  tons  of  food 
and  so  many  tons  of  raw  materials  do 
not  in  themselves,  however,  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  Europe.  There  are  phases  of 
suffering  which  Governments  are  power¬ 
less  to  relieve.  Unofficial  effort  on 
relatively  small  expenditure  can  achieve 
results  beyond  the  reach  of  Govern¬ 
ment.’ 

“I  have  reported  the  exact  situa¬ 
tion  as  regards  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe,”  continued  Mr.  Davison. 
“It  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
these  countries  and  our  principal 
allies  in  Western  Europe  who,  whatever, 
their  distress,  are  doing  their  best  to 
pull  all  Europe  out  of  the  Slough  of 
Despond.  The  French  Government 
has  many  serious  problems  to  solve,  but 
the  French  peasant  is  working,  and  the 
French  artisan,  while  still  sadly  in 
need  of  raw  materials,  has  not  lost  his 
habits  of  industry  and  thrift.  The  most 
encouraging  fact  about  France  is  that 
her  people  are  alive  to  the  seriousness  of 
France’s  problem,  and  they  are  going 
forward  bravely  to  solve  that  problem. 

“Italy,  despite  her  great  shortage  of 
raw  material,  is  looking  forward,  not 
backward.  England  is  meeting  the 
problems  of  reconstruction  just  as 
those  who  knew  her  past  expected  her 
to  meet  them.  With  head  erect,  quiet 
courage  and  sturdy  common  sense,  she 
is  doing  her  own  day’s  work  and,  at  the 
same  time,  rendering  all  the  assistance 
that  her  resources  permit  to  the 
countries  on  the  Continent.  Neither 
Belgium  nor  France  nor  Italy  nor 
England  is  asking  charity  of  the  United 
States.  The  peoples  of  those  countries 
are  as  proud  as  we  are.  They  are  as 
eager  to  work  out  their  national  destiny 
as  we  are.  They  want  to  carry  their 
own  burdens.  In  the  face  of  an  almost 
overwhelming  catastrophe,  they  seek 
only  the  opportunity  to  regain  their  own 
economic  strength. 

“Europe  has  to-day  a  tremendous 
number  of  idle  people.  Many  of  them 
want  to  go  to  work  but  there  is  a  great 
shortage  of  raw  materials  with  which 
to  go  to  work.  Such  has  been  the  out¬ 
put  of  paper  money,  and  so  much 
greater  is  the  need  of  imports  than  the 
possibility  of  ( Continued  on  Page  75) 
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How  far  do  you  carry  the  theory 
that  your  child’s  individuality 
must  be  preserved  ? 


This  boy  eats  what  he  wants, 
regardless  of  inconvenience  to 
other  people.  Do  you  know  him? 


THE  SPOILED  CHILD 


By  Angelo  Patri 


THE  spoiled  child  is  an  old 
story.  He  dates  back  to 
the  time  of  King  Solomon 
the  Wise  who  said,  “Spare 
the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.”  In  this 
day  and  generation,  he  is  still  strong 
in  the  land.  There  are  people  who  say 
that  the  American  product  is  the  most 
complete  of  them  all.  Perhaps  that  is 
true.  It  is  enough  fOT  us  to  have  to 
acknowledge  that  we  have  our  full 
share  of  spoiled  children.  One  meets 
them  everywhere.  They  abound  in  the 
schools,  in  the  street  cars,  the  summer 
hotels  and  boarding  houses.  They 
have  even  been  discovered  in  our  own 
homes! 

Now  why  do  sensible  people  spoil 
their  children?  Why  do  they  follow  a 
course  of  training  that  leads  only  to 
unhappiness?  Every  man’s  hand  is 
against  the  spoiled  child.  He  is  avoided 
and  shunned  as  the  plague.  His 
parents  are  put  to  all  sorts  of  annoyance 
and  inconvenience.  The  landlord  raises 
the  rent,  the  summer  hotel-keeper  finds 
it  impossible  to  provide  for  the  family 


Illustrated  by  Angus  MacDonall 


after  the  end  of  the  week.  Things  are 
no  better  in  school.  The  teacher  sends 
home  poor  reports;  then,  reproachful 
notes.  The  parents  conclude  that  there 
is  a  conspiracy  on  foot  and  pet  the 
child  a  bit  extra  to  make  up  for  the 
cruelty  of  the  childless  ones  of  the  earth. 

All  of  which  might  be  well  enough 
and  as  it  should  be  if  the  youngster 
himself  was  not  being  placed  at  a  tre¬ 
mendous  disadvantage  by  the  whole 
proceeding.  Doors  that  should  have 
been  opened  wide  before  him  close  at 
his  approach.  Friends  that  might  have 
stood  him  in  good  stead  turn  coldly 
aside.  Opportunities  that  might  have 
been  his  pass  him  by  in  favor  of  some 
child  who  has  learned  to  live  easily  with 
other  people. 

His  parents  did  not  follow  King 
Solomon’s  advice.  They  could  not 
bear  to  see  the  child  suffer  a  disappoint¬ 
ment;  they  could  not  bear  to  see  their 


child  unhappy;  they  did  not  like 
to  insist  upon  a  course  that  they 
knew  was  wise  but  that  the  child 
felt  was  inconvenient. 

The  parents  were  too  lazy,  or  too 
selfish,  or  over-indulgent,  or  very  short- 
sighted.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which, 
because  each  weakness  involves  and 
leads  into  the  other.  Certain  it  is  they 
failed  to  do  their  duty  by  the  spoiled 
child. 

Most  parents  proceed  on  the  basis 
of  a  mistaken  notion  that  theyr  are 
making  the  child  happy.  “I  am  going 
to  give  my  child  a  happy  childhood  to 
look  back  upon.  His  troubles  will 
begin  soon  enough.”  They  think  they 
know  what  makes  a  child  happy.  They 
are  sure  that  it  means  to  give  him 
everything  that  he  asks  for,  never 
cross  him.  never  thwart  him.  He  is 
to  share  in  the  pleasures  of  the  adults 
down  to  the  coffee  and  cigarettes. 

Are  the  parents  who  reason  this  way 
really  letting  the  child  have  his  way 
and  be  happy,  or  are  they  too  lazy  and 
selfish  to  try  to  find  out  what  is  the 
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child’s  way  to  happiness  and  useful¬ 
ness? 

A  very  little  study  on  the  part  ot 
the  most  inexperienced  parents  will 
show  them  that  a  child  is  not  a  little 
man  or  a  little  woman  but  a  child  who 
delights  in  childish  things.  He  does 
not  enjoy  the  grownup’s  recreations  in 
proportion  to  his  height  and  weight. 
He  really  never  enjoyed  the  dregs  of 
the  wine  glasses  or  the  scrapings  of  the 
chafing  dish.  He  did  not  care  at  all  for 
the  late  motor  ride.  He  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  have  been  asleep  at  home  in  his 
little  bed  after  a  day  of  childish  living 
had  they  but  known  what  that  meant. 

A  child  is  a  child!  That  is  a  very 
different  sort  of  human  being  from  an 
adult.  He  wants  a  child’s  food,  a 
child’s  play,  a  child’s  clothes,  a  child’s 
occupations.  He  wants  to  be  respected 
as  a  child— neither  talked  down  to,  nor 
looked  up  to.  He  can  stand  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  letting  alone  when 
once  provided  for.  He  is  no  plaything. 
He  is  a  sacred  trust,  a  potential  man 
or  woman.  Spoiling  him  is  a  crime, 
a  mean  crime,  for  the  punishment  falls 
most  heavily  on  the  child.  He  always 
pays  the  bill. 

Spoiling  children  is  begun  very  early 
in  some  homes.  When  the  baby  cries, 
he  must  be  carried, 
although  his  mother 
has  been  instructed 
not  to  do  so.  If  he 
cries  at  bedtime,  his 
mother  lets  him  play 
about  his  crib  a  while 
longer  although  she 
knows  better.  It  is 
hard  to  put  out  the 
light  and  go  away 
and  let  him  cry  it 
out.  Discipline  is  so 
hard — for  the  mother. 

A  mother  sat  on 
the  porch  of  a  sum¬ 
mer  boarding-house 
with  her  baby  beside 
her  in  the  go-cart. 

He  threw  his  ball 
down  and  mother 
picked  it  up.  He  did 
i  his  again  and  again 
until  mother’s  back 
began  to  ache  with 
picking  the  ball  up 
from  the  floor  every 
time  it  was  thrown. 

Then  she  said,  “No 
more,  now.  Mother’s 
tired!”  Down  went 
the  ball  again. 

Mother  picked  it  up 
and  baby  promptly 
threw  it  down  again. 

“Now,  if  you  throw 
it  down  again,  mother 
will  keep  it  and  you 
cannot  have  it 
again.” 

“Down,”  said  baby 
and  away  it  went 
over  the  porch . 

Mother  went  after 
the  ball  and  restored 
it  to  the  child  who 
promptly  threw  it 
down  again. 


Positive  fatigue  at  last  forced  the  two  camps;  mother  and  baby  in  one — 
mother  to  let  the  ball  roll  off  the  porch  everybody  else  in  the  other, 
and  lie  on  the  lawn.  “I  want  it,  I  Three  years  later  we  met  Billie  again, 
want  it,”  screamed  the  little  chap.  He  was  about  five  years  old  now  and 
“You  can’t  have  it.  Mother  is  too  had  as  many  friends  as  when  he  was 
tired.”  Then  a  happy  thought  struck  two.  His  father  and  mother  sat  at  a 
the  lady.  “Here,  Robert,  play  ball  table  with  four  other  people.  The  four 
with  baby.  I’m  tired.”  Robert  was  changed  from  week  to  week.  One  old 
the  son  of  one  of  the  visitors.  gentleman  grimly  stuck  it  out. 

“Sorry,”  he  said  politely,  “I’m  going  Little  Billie  had  no  table  manners, 
fishing.”  Sometimes  he  sat  on  his  chair  but 

“Children  are  very  selfish,”  said  the  oftener  he  changed  about  from  his 
mother.  “When  I  was  little,  we  children  mother’s  to  his  father’s  lap.  He  ate 
thought  we  should  try  to  help  other  what  he  wanted  from  their  plates  and 
people.  You  might  play  with  a  little  kept  up  a  constant  stream  of  “I  don’t 
baby,  it  seems  to  me.”  like!”  and  “I  don’t  want!”  He  stretched 

across  the  table  for  whatever  he  thought 

THE  baby  in  the  go-cart  began  to  cry  he  wanted  regardless  of  the  incon- 
and  kick.  The  mother,  now  thoroughly  venience  he  caused  other  people.  He 
worn  out,  slapped  him.  He  howled  spilled  soup  and  overturned  water 
louder.  A  couple  of  older  ladies  who  goblets  at  every  meal,  until  only  stran- 
had  brought  up  their  families  and  gers  or  the  grim  old  gentleman  would 
thought  they  knew  how,  remonstrated  go  near  the  table.  The  father  and 
with  her  and  gave  her  good  advice,  mother  paid  no  attention  except  to 
The  mother  lost  the  last  shred  of  complain  of  the  selfishness  of  the  other 
temper  and  told  them  to  mind  their  guests. 

own  business.  She  and  her  poor  One  evening,  at  tea,  there  was  a 
abused  little  child  could  and  would  bright  red  pepper  lying  on  the  salad 
get  along  without  any  assistance  from  plate  of  the  grim  old  gentleman.  Billy 
anybody.  flattened  himself  out  on  his  stomach 

When  the  father  arrived  to  begin  his  and  reaching  across  the  width  of  the 
vacation,  the  house  was  divided  into  table,  snatched  up  the  pepper  and 

crammed  it  into  his 


Are  these  parents  doing  their 
best  by  their  children  in 
letting  them  act  as  they  please? 


mouth.  Everybody 
held  h  s  breath  while 
Billie  sput  ered  and 
choked.  Finally,  he 
got  his  breath  and 
let  it  go.  H  s  father 
carri  d  him  out  and 
his  mother  “oil owed, 
carrying  a  gla  s  of 
water  and  murmu  - 
ing,  “It’s  a  shame! 
The  idea  of  serving 
a  hot  pepper.  Of 
course,  the  child 
though  it  was  good 
to  eat.  It’s  a 
shame!” 

The  family  went 
away  in  the  morning 
and  nobody  grieved. 
The  grim  old  gentle¬ 
man  said.  ‘  No  hope 
for  him.  He  chose 
the  wrong  parents 
and  there  is  no  law 
against  fools.” 

When  the  wise  old 
king  spoke  of  th  rod 
he  did  not,  as  so 
many  people  think, 
mean  that  a  child 
should  be  beaten. 
The  rod  carried  the 
idea  of  discipline. 
Discipline  means 
training.  Every  chi  d 
is  entitled  to  that. 
It  is  his  right.  The 
world  is  a  place  of 
grown-ups.  Every¬ 
thing  in  it  is  run  by 
grown-ups.  The 
child  does  not  under¬ 
stand  its  customs  and 
laws.  He  is  here  for 
the  first  time,  you 
know.  It  is  the 
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plain  duty  of  parents  and  guardians  to 
interpret  the  world  and  its  manners  and 
customs  and  people  to  the  children. 

This  interpretation,  instruction,  and 
guidance  is  the  rod  that  King  Solomon 
meant.  Spare  it,  leave  the  child  to  his 
own  resources,  helpless,  and  you  spoil 
him.  That  is  a  heavy  responsibility 
to  assume.  Teaching  the  child  would 
seem  easier,  yet  some  parents  cannot 
see  it. 

A  young  couple  had  a  very  handsome 
little  son.  They  thought  him  the  most 
wonderful  little  fellow  that  ever  was 
born,  and  they  made  up  their  minds  to 


conceited,  bad-mannered — was  the  note 
one  of  them  had  made  of  him  in  her 
record  book.  “Jealousy,”  said  the 
mother.  “Those  teachers  are  actually 
jealous  because  the  child  is  brighter 
than  they  are  and  they  have  hard  work 
to  keep  up  with  him.” 

A  famous  man  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  visit  the  little  town.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  man  whom  the  town  had 
delighted  to  honor.  Now  that  this 
famous  son  was  about  to  pay  them  the 
honor  of  a  visit  they  decided  to  do  their 
utmost  to  give  him  a  fitting  welcome. 
There  was  to  be  a  dinner  given  by 


In  life’s  arena,  the  grown,  spoiled  child  gets  the  “thumbs 
down”  sign.  The  world  has  no  use  for  selfishness 


give  him  a  wonderful  childhood  by  giv¬ 
ing  him  everything  that  he  wanted. 
They  were  the  too-indulgent  sort  of 
parents. 

In  the  beginning.  Grandma  lived 
with  them.  Afterwards,  she  went  west 
to  live  with  one  of  her  other  children. 
“Yes,  Grandma  went  away,”  the 
mother  said.  “You  see,  she  had  the  old- 
fashioned  idea  about  children.  She 
thought  that  they  should  be  seen  and 
not  heard  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
She  thought  we  were  spoiling  Hamilton. 
She  couldn’t  get  used  to  our  treating 
him  as  one  of  us.  I  really  think  that 
the  child  annoyed  her.  Strange,  how 
old  people  feel  about  children!” 

Hamilton  was  what  Grandma  termed 
impudent  and  bold.  The  neighbors 
called  it  “bad  breeding.”  He  had  no 
respect  for  older  people.  His  teachers 
did  not  like  him;  difficult  to  teach, 


the  town  officers  with  music  and  flowers 
and  speeches.  Hamilton’s  father  was 
to  be  the  toastmaster.  The  school  was 
to  give  him  a  reception.  A  little  boy 
was  to  make  the  speech  of  welcome 
and  a  little  girl  was  to  present  the 
bouquet.  It  was  a  great  honor  to  be 
chosen  to  do  any  of  these  things. 
Hamilton’s  father  called  upon  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  and  asked  that  his  boy  be  allowed 
to  make  the  speech.  When  the  Princi¬ 
pal  demurred,  he  talked  of  family 
tradition  and  moral  obligations  and 
things  of  that  sort.  The  Principal 
selected  Hamilton,  and  the  father  was 
very  proud. 

PREPARATIONS  went  on  merrily 
•*-  for  the  great  party.  Hamilton’s 
mother,  and  all  the  other  mothers  lucky 
enough  to  belong  to  the  town  official 
party,  got  new  dresses  ready  and  were 


animated  and  eager  about  their  parts 
in  the  evening’s  festivities. 

The  day  of  the  party,  school  was  dis¬ 
missed  early  to  give  the  children  a 
chance  to  dress  up  and  come  back  look¬ 
ing  their  best  for  the  reception  in  the 
afternoon.  Hamilton  with  the  others 
was  frisking  about  on  his  way  home. 

A  stranger  came  marching  up  the 
street.  He  was  an  elderly  man  of  very 
upright  carriage.  His  hat  was  high  as 
to  crown  and  broad  as  to  brim  and 
flapped  as  he  strode  briskly  along.  He 
carried  a  huge  twisted  stick  which  he 
swung  and  flourished  and  thudded  as 
he  planted  his  sturdily-booted  feet. 

Hamilton’s  honors  had  gone  to  his 
head.  He  picked  up  a  stick,  straight¬ 
ened  out  the  brim  of  his  hat  and  fell 
in  behind  the  stranger,  mimicing  his 
every  movement.  A  couple  of  the  boys 
followed  for  a  short  distance  but  soon 
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fell  away.  People  smiled  at  the  strange 
couple  or  frowned  as  they  passed. 

Near  the  school  the  Principal  ap¬ 
peared,  stopped  short  at  the  sight  of 
the  stranger  and  then  held  out  his  hand. 
“How  is  it  you  are  here?  We  did  not 
expect  you  until  the  noon  train. 

“I  came  in  a  train  ahead  by  mistake. 
But  I  have  had  an  escort.  Please 
introduce  me.” 

Poor  Hamilton  was  ready  to  sink 
from  sight  but  the  Principal  intro¬ 
duced  him. 

“Yes;  your  grandfather  was  a  friend 
of  my  father’s.  My  compliments  to 
your  mother,  young  man.” 

Hamilton  told  his  mother  and  was 
amazed  to  find  that  she  took  his  story 
very  seriously.  In  fact,  she  gave  every 
evidence  of  being  much  upset  over  the 
happening. 

“How  should  I  know  that  the  old 
guy  was  him?  Is  it  my  fault?” 

Of  course  it  wasn’t  his  fault.  But 
then,  somebody  had  to  be  blamed  for 
it  and  he  was  the  smallest!  Almost 
any  adult  old  enough  to  have  a 
child  of  his  own  knows  what  good 
manners  are  and  fully  under¬ 
stands  what  a  handicap  bad 
manners  are  to  a  child.  Yet 
they  will  stand  by  and  see  their 
child  growing  up  with  no  manners 
or  very  bad  ones  without  a  pro- 
te  t.  Perhaps  they  th'nk  it  is 
preserving  the  individuality  of 
the  child.  In  that  case,  the  in¬ 
dividuality  is  not  worth  saving. 

Better  replace  it  with  one  more 
serviceable  for  every-day  living. 

Or  perhaps,  they  are  just  plain 
lazy.  It  is  hard  and  persistent 
work  that  teaches  a  child  good 
manners.  Besides  that,  it  re¬ 
quires  a  good  .example.  It  is 
the  rod  of  self-restraint,  and 
parents,  like  other  folk,  hate  to 
use  it  upon  themselves. 

We  all  know  the  bad-mannered 
child.  When  the  newspaper  is 
brought  in  and  laid  on  the  table, 
he  is  the  first  to  take  it.  He  does 
r.ct  ask  if  he  may;  he  does  not 
offer  it  to  the  older  people,  nor 
ask  if  they  would  care  to  see  the 
paper  they  buy  daily.  He  takes 
it  off  to  the  cosiest  corner  in  the 
room  and  proceeds  to  enjoy 
himself. 

When  seated  at  the  dinner 
table,  he  announces  that  he 
doesn’t  like  this  and  hates  some¬ 
thing  else  and  demands  of  the 
serving-maid  what  there  is  for 
dessert.  If  the  maid  does  not  1 
reply,  his  mother  tells  him. 

He  offers  his  opinion  on  the 
subject  under  discussion,  with  no 
shadow  of  doubt.  He  settles  the 
Fiume  question  and  disposes  of 
the  League  of  Nations  without  a 
second  of  hesitancy.  He  speaks 
first,  loudest  and  longest. 

The  visitors  hope  that  he  goes 


to  bed  early  but  that  hope  is  soon  dis¬ 
pelled  for,  as  the  group  gathers  about 
the  fireplace,  for  a  smoke  and  a  chat, 
his  mother  beams  upon  the  company 
and  says,  “Homer  is  going  to  have  a 
special  treat  in  your  honor.  He  is 
going  to  stay  up  past  his  bedtime 
to-night!” 

NOW  why?  Surely  his  parents  must 
knowr  that  a  child  imposes  restraint 
upon  the  visitors.  There  are  things 
that  they  want  to  talk  to  the  elders 
about.  Perhaps  it  is  a  bit  of  business, 
a  bit  of  friendly  gossip,  or  a  discussion 
that  is  far  above  his  head.  All  of  this 
must  go  by,  because  the  fond  parents 
think  that  the  child  is  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  the  grown-ups.  Neither 
of  them  is  enjoying  anything.  The 
child  is  bored  and  the  grown-ups  are 
irritated.  They  are  storing  up  un¬ 
pleasant  memories  regarding  that  par¬ 
ticular  child  which  will  bode  him  no 
good  in  the  future. 

The  child  is  just  as  appreciative  of  the 


adult  experiences  you  share  with  him, 
as  you  are  of  the  childish  games  he 
shares  with  you.  Remember  the  day 
you  played  hide-and-seek  in  the  barn 
with  the  nine-year-olds?  A  little  of 
that  sort  of  thing  goes  a  great  way. 
Some  of  it  must  be  done.  But  spare 
the  friends  of  the  family. 

Let  the  child  have  his  own  life.  It 
is  a  life  of  growth  and  development. 
A  period  of  preparation!  He  needs 
your  sympathy  and  interest  and  intel¬ 
ligent  co-operation.  Above  all,  he 
needs  to  be  taught  the  rules  of  the 
game.  Life  is  a  complicated  process 
at  best.  Reduced  to  fundamentals, 
it  is  getting  along  the  best  way  possible 
with  other  people.  It  becomes  simpler 
when  one  learns  and  follows  the  rules. 
And  there  are  a  few  simple  laws  for 
human  intercourse,  and  the  simplest 
of  minds  can  grasp  them. 

Consideration  for  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  others  is  the  first  law  and, 
if  one  masters  that,  he  has  all  the 
others.  Some  ( Continued  on  page  yj.) 


Hamilton’s  honors  had  gone 
to  his  head.  He  fell  in 
behind  the  stranger, 
mimicing  his  every  move 
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Our  telephone  poles 
were  defaced  by- 
posters  announcing 
a  game  between  the 
Grasshoppers  and 
the  Lincoln  A.  C.’s 


tressing  to  Andrew 
Winthrop. 

“I  don’t  object  to 
foreigners  in  their 
proper  place,”  Andy 
said.  “If  they  stay 
at  home  they  can  be 
as  foreign  as  they 
please — the  foreigner 
the  better.  But  they 
are  getting  too  thick 
around  here.  The 
other  day  I  saw  a 
woman  with  a  barrel 
on  her  head.  Is  that 
the  way  for  a  Grass- 
mere  lady  to  act?” 

Andy  was  a  tall, 
flexible,  homely  man 
in  the  middle  thirties, 
with  a  lazy  drawl  and 
a  solemn  humor.  He 
had  his  farm  to  look 

W  after  and  some  busi- 

E  old  families  in  Grassmere  ness  interests  here  and  there  but  he 
prided  ourselves  upon  being  yet  had  time  to  keep  his  eye  upon  Grass- 

rather  open-minded  but  we  mere  and  view  things  with  alarm.  We 

admitted  two  honest  New  might  not  always  approve  of  Andy’s 
England  prejudices;  one  was  against  way  of  putting  things  but,  after  all,  he 
foreigners  in  our  midst,  the  other  was  was  one  of  us  and  we  old  families  had 
against  letting  our  fields  go  untilled,  to  stick  together. 

our  trees  untrimmed  and  our  cows  If  you  know  New  England  you  know 
unmilked.  Unfortunately,  our  farming  Grassmere  or  something  sufficiently 
community  is  not  far  from  big  industrial  like  it.  It  is  more  countryside  than 
towns  which  stretch  out  their  grimy  village,  a  beautiful  clean,  green  spot 
hands,  full  of  high  wages,  to  the  sturdy  with  fine  white  colonial  houses,  all  corn- 

sons  of  our  soil.  Our  farmer  boys  plete  with  good  doorways,  green  shutters 

cheerfully  galloped  off  after  fat  pay  and  revolutionary  traditions,  each  upon 
envelopes  and  short  hours  leaving  us  its  small  farm  so  "that  we  do  not  have  to 
with  our  tidy  little  farms  and  our  two  rub  elbows  with  our  neighbors.  On  the 
prejudices.  The  practical  consideration  hills  are  elaborate  new  houses  belonging 
promptly  devoured  the  sentimental  to  -well-to-do  city  people.  These  sum- 
one,  as  is  so  apt  to  happen  in  this  mer  residents  have  the  best  views  but 
faulty  world.  We  did  not  like  for-  we  have  the  best  land.  We  live  with 
eigners  but  we  needed  them  in  our  them  on  terms,  not  of  cordiality  but  of 
business.  As  a  consequence,  our  scenery  perpetual  armistice.  Privately  we  call 
was  increasingly  defaced  by  stocky,  them  the  “hillbillies.”  They  help  to 
undersized  people  with  high  Slavic  make  life  expensive,  but  on  the  other 
cheek-bones  or  queer  Magyar  noses  or  hand  they  are  welcome  additions  to  the 
SOml-dark  -^a^n  eyes-  tax  list.  Our  community  has  tele- 

This  state  of  affairs  was  especially  dis-  phones  and  electric  lights  but  no  city 


water  or  gas;  good  macadam  roads  but 
no  sidewalks;  a  school  and  a  church 
but  no  business  district;  a  railroad,  a 
trolley  and  a  rich  mixture  of  motor 
cars. 

“There’s  more  foreign  matter  in  our 
midst,”  Andy  reported  one  day.  "I 
saw  a  brand-new,  tow-headed  boy 
going  toward  the  schoolhouse  this 
morning  with  a  younger  sister  trailing 
along  about  twenty  feet  behind.  Prob¬ 
ably  there’s  some  Polish  rule  of  etiquette 
against  being  seen  in  public  with  your 
sister.  I  approached  the  boy  with 
fair  words  but  he  gave  a  squeal  like  a 
frightened  woodchuck  and  ran  away. 
I  suppose  he  thought  I  was  going  to 
have  him  arrested  for  using  the  road.” 
He  added  with  mock  cheerfulness, 
“Well,  our  loss  is  Poland’s  gain!” 

We  learned  more  about  the  matter 
in  a  few  days.  Our  latest  misfortune 
was  called  Surrettsky;  the  father,  in 
our  language  called  Joe,  had  a  job 
on  Hezikiah  Tinkham’s  truck  farm. 
The  cotton-topped  lad  was  Mike  and 
the  girl  who  walked  by  herself  was 
Sasha.  They  lived  next  to  the  creek  in 
a  cottage  that  was  formerly  half  a 
barn — that  is,  a  contractor  had  bought 
an  old  barn  and  made  it  the  nucleus  for- 
two  new  houses.  It  was  rather  a  shock 
when  we  awakened  to  the  fact  that  Eel 
Creek  Lane  was  now  entirely  Polish 
from  the  little  corner  grocery  to  the 
Minute-Man  statue  by  the  State  road. 
Of  course,  that  was  not  more  than  six 
or  eight  houses  owing  to  the  loose 
scatter)-  way  our  town  is  put  together. 

TT  was  no  longer  a  pleasure  to  drive  a 
car  down  Eel  Creek  Lane  because  the 
younger  Polish  set  persisted  in  living 
all  over  the  road.  Now,  to  make 
matters  worse,  the  thrifty  Surrettskys, 
being  next  door  neighbors  to  a  creek, 
were  raising  a  large  and  promising 
family  of  ducks.  The  passing  motorist 
always  found  these  birds  in  the  act  of 
changing  their  plans,  moving  from  one 
side  of  the  road  to  the  other,  or  vice 
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When  the  games  were  over  it  was  a  notable  fact  that 
Sasha  was  no  longer  “the  girl  who  walked  by  herself” 


versa  in  a  procession  which  took  a  long 
time  to  pass  a  given  point.  Unless 
one’s  time  was  one’s  own  it  was  far 
better  to  reach  the  State  road  by 
another  route — taking  precautions  not 
to  get  into  little  Hungary. 

The  Hungarians  clung  together  in  a 
little  side  road  near  the  trolley  line. 
You  did  not  realize  how  much  of  a  col¬ 
ony  it  was  until  you  drove  down  there 
to  see  somebody  about  the  washing. 


They  believed  themselves  quite  su¬ 
perior  to  the  “Poliaks”  (who,  having 
one  of  their  own,  did  not  share  this 
superstition)  and  not  at  all  in  the  same 
class  with  the  “Wops.”  Our  scattered 
German  and  Irish  elements  looked  down 
upon  all  of  them  as  foreigners.  These  pre¬ 
judices  and  counter-prejudices  seemed 
at  the  time  rather  amusing,  though 
perhaps  we,  who  lived  in  the  white 
houses,  were  not  in  a  position  to  throw 


stones.  We  had  a  blanket  prejudice  that 
covered  the  entire  lot. 

Andy  Winthrop  got  excited  about 
what  he  called  the  Latin  Quarter — the 
little  street  between  the  railroad  and 
the  marsh. 

“It  was  all  lit  up  last  night  with 
lanterns  in  honor  of  some  saint  or  other 
and  there’s  an  Italian  flag  on  every 
house  to-day.  Do  you  know  what  they 
call  it  among  themselves — our  plain 
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Down  in  Eel  Creek  Lane,  among  the  Polish  children 
and  was  out  in  the  road  “thawing  out  the  old 


old  Anglo-Saxon  Railroad  Street?  They 
call  it  Avenue  Garibaldi!” 

Andy  reminded  us  of  the  Arab  who 
invited  a  camel  into  his  tent  and  got 
himself  kicked  out  as  a  slight  return  for 
his  benevolence. 

“Anyway  the  door’s  slammed  shut 
now,”  he  said.  “They  can’t  import  any 
more.” 

We  were  to  have  our  other  troubles 
during  the  war  years  but  at  least  our 
foreign  colonies  did  not  grow.  On  the 
contrary,  the  fellows  too  young  for  the 
army  showed  a  distressing  tendency  to 
run  off  to  the  towns  and  wallow  in  war 
wages.  We  leaned  heavily  upon  such  as 
Joe  Surrettsky  in  those  days  of  labor 
famine.  Their  feet  had  been  in  the  soil 
all  their  lives  and  they  were  too  old  to 
transplant.  Sometimes  in  winter  they, 
too,  tried  their  luck  in  the  factories 
but  with  spring  they  always  came 
creeping  back  with  a  distress  in  their 
insides  and  a  renewed  devotion  to  the 
good  brown  earth. 

All  this  time,  that  small  foreign 
substance,  the  tow-headed  Mike,  was 
growing  constantly  larger  and  less 
foreign.  He  had  come  to  America 
when  he  was  too  young  for  self-deter¬ 
mination  but  he  adopted  our  institutions 
as  fast  as  they  were  brought  to  his 
attention.  It  was  not  long  before  it 
was  hard  to  distinguish  him  from  our 
native  sons.  He  spoke  English  as  well 
as  our  boys — which  was  not  any  too 
well — and  he  had  a  normal  dislike  for 
shoes,  washing  and  education .  He  took 
on  a  rich,  brown  tone  at  walnut  time; 


he  was  lumpy  and 
rattly  in  the  marble 
season;  and  he  tried 
patriotically  to  blow 
off  his  hands  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 
Long  before  our  elders  knew  what  was 
going  on,  it  was  perfectly  well  under¬ 
stood  among  our  smaller,  if  not  better 
people,  that  Mike  wras  one  of  those 
rare  spirits  who  could  meet  the  ball 
square  on  the  trademark  and  give  it  a 
long,  fast  ride. 

Certain  things  can  be  taught;  but 
hitters  are  born,  not  made.  Poland 
may  have  its  potential  Ty  Cobb  who 
never  saw  a  bat;  Czecho-Slovakia  its 
mute  inglorious  Babe  Ruth.  One 
beautiful  afternoon  in  May,  less  than 
four  years  after  he  had  left  Poland 
to  struggle  along  without  him,  Mike 
Surrettsky,  standing  at  the  home 
plate,  knocked  a  ball  through  a  win¬ 
dow  in  the  schoolhouse,  a  glory  never 
before  or  since  achieved  by  mortal 
boy! 

"CRED  JONESCU  who  was  liv- 
-T ing  in  the  vicinity  of  third  base 
at  the  time  declared  that  the  thing 
was  whistling  when  it  passed  him. 
The  ball  when  found  by  its  owner 
under  a  desk  in  the  third  room  was 
a  sodden  wreck.  The  matter  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  public  records  only  as 
an  item  “To  glazing ...  $-75”  but 
it  seems  to  us  now  that  Mike’s  power 
in  the  community  dates  back  to  the 
day  of  that  historic  swat. 

When  interviewed,  on  the  way 


home,  Mike  is  reported  to  have  said 
in  part: 

“Some  guys  swings  too  late  and  some 
swings  too  quick.  Wait’ll  you  see 
where  it  is,  then — biff!” 

No  doubt  he  meant  to  be  helpful  but 
the  interview  only  goes  to  prove  that 
hitting  cannot  be  taught. 

JUVENILE  baseball  evolves  by  slow 
and  painful  process  out  of  chaos  into 
order  and  discipline.  The  trouble  is 
that  it  has  to  evolve  all  over  again  for 
each  fresh  crop  of  players.  The  game 
is  more  important  than  anybody  s 
personal  grievances,  but  this  rule 
cannot  be  handed  down  from  above 
like  a  Supreme  Court  decision.  At 
first,  Mike,  like  everybody  else  re¬ 
gardless  of  nationality,  fought  man¬ 
fully  for  his  alleged  rights  whenever 
they  were  trampled  upon.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  game  was  constantly  defeat¬ 
ing  itself;  what  started  as  baseball 
invariably  ended  as  pugilism.  Games 
seldom  lasted  more  than  four  innings 
owing  to  riotous  conduct  and  mob 
scenes.  Mike,  who  loved  baseball 
better  than  anything  else  up  to  and 
including  eating,  began  to  throw  his 
prestige  on  the  side  of  law  and  order. 
“Aw  play  ball!  Wha’s  the  differ ’nee?” 
came  to  be  a  guiding  rule  in  his  young 
life. 

We  learned  these  facts  from  our  own 
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and  ducks,  Mike  had  already  eaten  hi: 
wing”  with  the  collusion  of  a  younger 


highborn  sons,  who  were  constantly 
turning  up  late  for  meals. 

“Mike  kept  us  there  till  six  o’clock!’’ 
some  direct  descendent  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  apt  to  say.  “We  played  seven 
full  innings.  Mike  busted  a  forty  cent 
bat.” 

It  gradually  dawned  upon  us  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  school  yard  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  revolving  about  this 
Pole-star. 

“Why  do  you  let  that  foreign  kid  ■ 
order  you  around?”  Andy  Winthrop 
asked  his  young  nephew,  a  scion  of  a 
noble  Grassmere  house. 

“He’s  the  captain  of  the  team,”  the 
boy  replied. 

“But  why  is  he  the  captain  of  the 
team?” 

“He  got  it  up.” 

Andy  demanded  further  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  was  duly  informed  that  when 
Mike  leaned  on  one,  fair  and  square,  it 
was  “ Good  Night ,  hall,"  that  Mike  never 
let  anything  get  by  first  base,  that  Mike 
was  a  wonder  at  picking  them  for  the 
team  and  that  if  anybody  started  any 
trouble  Mike  would  very  likely  hit  him 
with  a  bat. 

“I  should  think  you’d  hate  Mike,” 
Andy  said. 

“Nobody  hates  Mike!  He’s  always 
gener’ly  laughing  unless  somebody  tries 
to  bust  up  the  game.” 

In  his  half-serious  way,  which  some- 


supper  times  made  it  difficult 

brother  to  know  whether  he 

was  in  earnest  or  not, 
Andy  talked  this  situa¬ 
tion  over  among  the  first  families  and 
demanded  to  know  whither  we  were 
drifting. 

“It  looks  to  me  like  a  clear  case  of  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariate.  We 
ought  to  take  steps.” 

BUT  before  any  steps  could  be  taken 
the  problem  magically  solved  itself. 
Mike,  having  caught  up  with  those  who 
had  started  eight  or  ten  generations 
ahead  of  him  and  having  attained  the 
age  of  working  papers,  now  declared  his 
education  complete  and  went  to  work 
in  the  paper  box  factory  at  Staunton 
village,  two  miles  away.  To  the 
Surrettsky  family,  higher  education  was 
a  luxury  beyond  their  means.  Father 
Joe’s  agricultural  income  had  risen 
slowly  with  the  tide  but  the  family  had 
grown  rapidly,  both  numerically  and  in 
eating  powers  and  all  hands  were 
expected  to  help  make  ends  meet.  In 
summer,  our  sensibilities  were  some¬ 
times  shocked  by  the  sight  of  Mike’s 
mother  wheeling  a  cheap,  fluffy  baby 
carriage  which  contained,  not  only  the 
newest  towhead,  but  also  a  ground 
fork  and  a  hoe.  For  this  sturdy  peasant 
woman,  who  might  easily  have  done 
housework  in  honest  American  fashion, 
chose  to  take  day’s  work  in  the  fields — 
at  a  man’s  wages.  Sasha  was  still  an 
economic  liability;  she  continued  to 
walk — by  herself— to  the  daily  mis¬ 


fortune  of  education.  Little  wonder 
then,  that  Mike  abandoned  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  for  the  pursuit  of  the  pay 
envelope  as  soon  as  the  law  allowed. 
Mike’s  job  had  no  future  and  very 
little  present,  yet  he  expressed  kindly 
sympathy  for  our  descendents  who  had 
to  continue  in  school. 

“I  carry  home  my  eight  dollars  every 
Saturday!”  he  boasted. 

But  the  Mike  problem  had  not  been 
settled  long  before  a  graver  question 
arose — what  Andy  called  a  serious  case 
of  indigestion  of  our  alien  elements. 
One  Saturday  night,  in  the  winter  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Armistice,  the  long-smoulder¬ 
ing  enmity  between  the  Poles  and  the 
Hungarians  broke  out  into  actual 
violence.  The  casualty  list  contained 
some  broken  windows  and  heads  with 
minor  cuts  and  bruises.  A  little  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  in  the  church  parlor  to 
consider  what  should  be  done  to  protect 
Grassmere’s  good  name.  Andrew 
Winthrop  had  done  a  little  investigat¬ 
ing. 

“TT  seems  that  there  was  a  Polish 
wedding  and  some  of  the  gentlemen 
dined  too  well.  A  mischief-maker 
brought  a  yarn  about  Hungarian  threats 
against  the  noble  Polish  race  and  the 
able-bodied  residents  of  Eel  Creek  Lane 
wrent  to  Little  Hungary  and  indulged  in 
riotous  behavior.  Personally  I  have  no 
objection  to  Poles  and  Hungarians 
beating  each  other  up,  but  it  doesn’t 
seem  quite  the  thing  for  Grassmere, 
does  it?” 
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The  affair  was  childish  in  a  way  but 
with  a  serious  difference.  Boys  can 
have  fights  and  become  good  friends 
again,  after  a  decent  interval — say 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  But  this 
quarrel  had  left  bad  feeling  that  pointed 
to  further  trouble. 

“We  ought  to  establish  some  sort  of 
community  center,”  said  the  minister, 
“and  try  to  draw  these  people  together. 
It’s  being  done  in  larger  places — music, 
movies,  athletics,  that  sort  of  thing.” 

We  rejected  the  minister’s  proposal 
in  the  good  old  American  way;  that  is, 
we  praised  it  and  referred  it  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  busy  men  for  respectable 
burial.  But  we  spent  the  rest  of  the 
winter  and  early  spring  nervously  alert 
for  what  might  turn  up.  Hostility  con¬ 
tinued  but  there  were  no  further  riots. 

“Perhaps  there  have  not  been  any 
weddings,”  said  the  pessimistic  Andy. 

What  “turned  up”  was  quite  different 
from  anything  expected,  was  some¬ 
thing  that  we  thought  had  been  disposed 
of  for  all  time;  viz:  Mike  Surrettsky. 

We  had  been  vaguely  aware  that 
Mike  was  growing  into  a  husky  young 
fellow.  One  saw  him  coming  home  from 
the  5.30  trolley  in  almost  man-sized 
clothes;  he  shaved  and  smoked  a  pipe 
and  was  quite  a  spectacle  in  Sunday 
finery.  His  father  openly 
complained  that  Mike  already 
spoke  Polish  with  an  American 
accent.  Now,  he  threatened 
our  altars  and  our  fires.  Mike 
smilingly  proposed  to  organize 
a  Grassmere  baseball  team — 
to  have  games  in  the  Old 
Meeting  House  lot — on  Sun¬ 
days! 

“We’ll  make  short  work  of 
that  young  Poliak  before  this 
nonsense  goes  too  far,”  said 
Andy. 

“How  is  the  law  on  Sunday 
baseball?”  somebody  asked. 

“There’s  no  law  against  it — 
the  big  factory  towns  got  it 
repealed.  But  the  lot  is  private 
property  and  we’ll  handle  it 
that  way.  It  belongs  to  the 
Harding  estate — let’s  see,  isn’t 
somebody  renting  it  now?” 

“That  Hungarian  Jonescu. 

He  uses  it  for  a  pasture.” 

“Let’s  drive  around  and  see 
him.” 

Jonescu  was  polite  and  def¬ 
erential,  as  becomes  a  foreigner 
— also  stubborn. 

“The  boys  ask  me.  Mr. 

Wint’rop.  I  say  ‘Sure  I  keep 
my  cows  home  Sunday!’  You 
know  my  boy,  Fred?  Mike 
say,  mebbe  he  play  third  base, 

I  dunno.” 

“They’ll  spoil  the  grass  for 
your  cows.” 

Jonescu  delivered  a  Magyar 
shrug. 

“No  much  hurt,  I  guess. 

My  boy,  Fred,  work  hard 
every  day.  Come  Sunday, 
mebbe  have  a  little  fun!” 

“I  thought  you  —  never 
mind,  I’ll  see  Mr.  Harding.” 

“I  was  going  to  raise  the 
Polish  question,”  Andy  said  as 


The  Melting  Lot 

the  “committee”  drove  away,  “but  it 
didn’t  seem  quite  sporting.  We  can’t 
stimulate  ill  feeling,  can  we?” 

However,  he  went  straight  to  Ezra 
Harding,  executor  of  the  Harding  estate, 
held  in  trust  for  his  nephew  and  niece, 
both  minor  children. 

“You  know  how  people  feel  about  the 
Old  Meeting  House  lot,”  Andy  said. 
“Can’t  you  stop  this  baseball  business? 
Jonescu  only  hired  it  for  pasture  pur¬ 
poses.  It  would  break  his  lease.” 

“I  have  to  rent  it,  in  justice  to  the 
heirs.” 

“We  could  handle  that  part.  I’ll 
rent  it  myself  and  cut  the  hay.” 

Mr.  Harding  nervously  whittled  a 
stick;  the  skeleton  in  his  closet  was 
presently  revealed.  The  truth  was 
that  young  Robert  Harding  was  not 
only  an  heir  but,  also,  a  promising  young 
pitcher.  Mr.  Harding  took  no  interest 
in  such  things  personally  but  it  was  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
Robert  had  quite  a  hop  on  his  fast  one. 
He  would  be  home  from  his  preparatory 
school  soon  and  Mike  had  promised  to 
let  him  display  his  wares  to  the  home 
folks. 

“Well,  think  it  over,  Air.  Harding,” 
said  Andy.  To  his  fellow  committee¬ 
men  he  declared,  “That’s  two  strikes. 


Andrew  Winthrop  was 
a  tall,  flexible,  homely 
man.  with  a  lazy  drawl 
and  a  solemn  humor 


If  we  don’t  be  careful,  we’ll  fan.  I 
guess  we’ll  have  to  go  over  this  evening 
and  have  it  out  with  Mike.” 

In  the  late  afternoon,  Andy’s  little 
touring  car  collected  three  of  us  soldiers 
of  the  common  good  and  crawled  down 
Eel  Creek  Lane  among  the  Polish 
children  and  ducks.  Mike  had  already 
eaten  his  supper  and  was  out  in  the  road 
— “thawing  out  the  old  wing”  with  the 
collusion  of  a  younger  brother.  When 
the  car  stopped  he  came  forward  smiling. 

“You’re  thinking  of  organizing  a 
baseball  team,  Mike?”  asked  Andy. 

“Yeah!  It’sgoin’  fine,  Mr.  Winthrop. 
"I  ain’t  sure  about  short  yet  but — ” 

“Would  you  get  in  and  ride  over  to 
the  lot  with  us?  I  want  to  show  you 
something!” 

“Sure!”  Mike  tossed  his  glove  to  his 
brother  and  climbed  in.  Andy  stopped 
the  car  at  the  scene  of  the  proposed 
crime  and  pointed  to  a  signboard 
erected  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Mike  read  without  difficulty: 

“SITE  OF  MEETING  HOUSE 
BURNED  IN  1776 
BY  THE  BRITISH” 

“And  that.”  Andy  pointed  towards 
the  cemetery  across  the  road  where 
a  similar  sign  announced  that 
it  was  the  burial  place  of 
many  soldiers  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion. 

“If  any  guy  touches  them 
signs,  he’ll  wish  he  hadn’t.” 
said  Mike. 

“No,  that  isn’t  the  point. 
We  folks,  here  in  Grassmere, 
like  this  place.  It’s  a — you 
know — historical  relic.  About 
the  only  one  we  have.  They 
never  rebuilt  the  church  here, 
but  this  is  the  old  graveyard. 
George  Washington  came  down 
this  very  road  on  the  way  to 
Cambridge  to  take  command 
of  the  army.” 

Washington,  it  seemed,  was 
not  a  total  stranger  to  Mike; 
in  fact,  some  countrymen  of 
his  had  helped  the  General  with 
his  job.  He  refreshed  our 
memories  about  Kosciusko. 
Suddenly  he  slapped  his  knee 
as  one  stricken  with  an  idea. 

“I  tell  you  what  let’s  call 
’em — now  listen — how’s  this? 
The  Grassmere  Young  Wash¬ 
ington  Giants.” 

Thus  did  Mike  Surrettsky 
propose  to  do  honor  to  the 
father  of  his  adopted  country. 

It  was  hard  to  convince 
Mike  that  he  must  find  some 
other  field.  It  was  the  best 
place  in  town,  he  pointed 
out,  level  and  big.  Jonescu's 
cows  kept  it  cropped  short. 
The  schoolhouse  lot  wasn’t 
half  big  enough.  Anyway,  it 
had  been  a  long  time  since 
there  was  any  church  here. 

“There’s  another  thing,” 
said  Andy,  pretending  that 
this  point  was  settled.  “People 
around  here  like  to  observe 
Sunday.  ( Continued  on  Page  66) 
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THE  RANCHO  IN  THE  RAIN 


By  Henry  Herbert  Knibbs 


THE  rabbit’s  ears  are  flattened  and  he’s  crouchin  close  and  still 
Beneath  the  drippin’  cedar:  and  the  quail  across  the  hill 
Are  huddled  up  together  where  the  brush  is  low  and  thick; 

The  purple  hills  are  sheddin’  snow  and  chokin’  up  the  creek; 

The  clouds  are  low  and  level,  draggin’  slow  across  the  plain;— 

And  myself?  I’m  settin’  smokin’  and  a-smilin’  at  the  rain. 

There's  a  saddle  that  needs  fixin’  and  some  overalls  that’s  tore, 

But  the  stock  is  fed  and  watered  and  the  milk  is  on  the  shelf: — 

Now  a  woman,  she  would  have  a  fit  to  see  the  kitchen  floor. 

But  I’m  bachin’  on  the  desert,  and  I’m  runnin’  things  myself. 

Kind  of  lonesome?  Not  exactly.  Kind  of  used  to  livin’  so; 

If  I  feel  the  need  of  talkin’,  there’s  the  pup  that’s  full  of  pranks, 

And  the  hosses  in  the  stable  munchin’  lazy-likeand  slow, 

And  it’s  company  to  feed  ’em  and  to  hear  ’em  nicker  thanks. 

With  my  feet  ag’in  the  fender  and  the  fire  a-snappin’  bright. 

And  the  cozy  smell  of  cedar-wood  a  mixin’  with  my  smoke, 

And  a  rarin’,  tearin’  story  of  the  range  that’s  ribbed  up  right, 

What’s  the  use  to  fix  the  damper  where  the  isinglass  is  broke? 

I’m  a  bachin'— that’s  the  answer;  takin’  orders  jest  from  me; 

And  I  aim  to  say  I’m  workin’  for  a  kind  of  easy  boss; — 

Not  forgettin’  there’s  The  Marster  lookin’  down,  and  He  can  see 
If  I’m  ridin’  with  the  drags  or  puttin’  every  deal  across. 

Kind  of  simple,  this  here  livin',  if  a  fella  keeps  his  head, 

Keeps  his  stock  from  gettin’  ribby,  keeps  his  fences  tight  and  straight, 
Sweats  enough  to  keep  him  limber — ain’t  a  scared  tc  go  to  bed 
When  the  fellas  are  a  drinkin’,  playin’  cards  and  settin’  late. 

Ridin’  range  and  punchin'  cattle,  I’ve  took  notice  now  and  then, 

That  the  man  who  uses  critters  right  is  like  to  reach  the  top; 

If  he’s  good  at  jedgin’  hosses,  then  he’s  good  at  jedgin’  men, 

But  a  man  ain’t  savin’  money  that  will  work  ’em  till  they  drop. 

But  it's  rainin’ — just  a  roarin’  and  the  desert’s  drinkin’  deep! 

On  the  bunk-house  roof  the  water’s  dancin’  sassy -like  and  cold. 

The  world  she  looks  as  if  she’d  kind  of  like  to  go  to  sleep, 

Kind  of  yawnin’  and  a  shiverin’  and  feelin’  mighty  old. 

Here  come  Buddy  cross  the  pasture,  buttin’  weather  strong  and  stout; 

Now  I  wonder  what’s  the  racket?  Yearlin’  bogged  at  Sandy  Brake? 
Hunt  the  stove — I'll  get  my  slicker.  Say  you  couldn't  git  her  out? 

Well,  I  reckon  we  can  make  it.  I'll  just  saddle  up  old  J ake. 

That’s  the  way  it  goes  a  ranchin’;  never  know  what’s  goin’  to  come, 

Luck  or  trouble,  till  it  hits  you — and  you’ve  got  to  guess  it  some; 
Saved  that  yearlin'  Mud  and  leather!  but  the  fire  feels  good  ag'in! 

Yes,  you  got  to  keep  a-guessin’  and  you'll  hit  it,  now  and  then. 

Night  has  stitched  the  clouds  together  now,  jest  left  a  hole  or  two 
And  a  mighty  slimsy  linin’  where  the  water’s  pourin’  through, 

But  it’s  feedin’  thirsty  pasture,  makin’  hay  and  makin’  grain, 

And  I'm  settin’  here  and  smokin’  and  a-smilin’  at  the  rain! 


THE  IMMIGRANT’S 
CHALLENGE 

By  Anzia  Yezierska 

Decoration  by  Willy  P  o  g  a  n  y 


I  AM  the  ignorant  im¬ 
migrant  of  the  street. 

I  hunger  and  thirst 
for  education.  Iam 
consumed  with  famine 
for  knowledge — not  the 
dead  knowledge  of  dead 
books.  I’m  too  hard 
pressed  with  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  bread  to  have 
time  or  patience  for  life¬ 
less,  bloodless  book¬ 
learning.  I  can’t  swal¬ 
low  the  second-hand 
stuff  that  college  people 
hand  out.  I  long  for  live 

knowledge-electric,  dynamic  knowledge — knowl¬ 
edge  that  will  help  me  give  out  what’s  in  me. 

I  am  the  ignorant  immigrant  of  the  street. 
I  have  come  to  give  the  dreams  and  hopes 
of  ages  to  America,  But  I’m  choked  dumb 
with  the  suppressions  of  centuries.  I’m 
burning  with  things  to  say  but— I  don’t  know 
how  to  say  them.  I  only  stammer  and 
stutter  and  grow  red  in  the  face  with  con¬ 
fusion  when  I  get  near  you.  Hunger  leaps 
out  of  my  eyes  to  you.  The  voiceless  in  me 
makes  frantic  gestures  to  you— help  me  find 
voice— help  me  give  out  what’s  in  me.  Only 
one  friendly,  comprehending  look  and— I’m 
articulate! 

But  you  educated  ones  are  too  tight-hearted. 

\  ou  are  too  shut-in  and — you  shut  me  out.  You 
freeze  me  with  your  arm’s  length  stare.  You  see 
only  the  crude  shell  of  me — the  uncouth  aggres¬ 
siveness,  the  wild  gesticulations,  the  over-emo¬ 
tionalism. 

Shut-out  of  humanizing,  socializing  contacts — 
torced  back  upon  myself  over  and  over  again,  yet 
the  resistless  pressure  of  my  hunger— the  burning 
anguish  of  my  ignorance — breaks  through  all  bar¬ 
riers.  I  am  driven  back  to  you.  Something  in 
me  stronger  than  myself  drives  me  back  in  spite 
of  all  rebuffs.  Because  you  are  the  educated 
and  I  am  the  ignorant.  You  have  the  power  of 
knowledge  and  I  can  only  look  up  to  you,  power¬ 
less. 

\ou.  the  educated,  the  guardians  of  the  spirit 
of  America — what  is  your  education?  A  cold, 
hard,  dead  thing — inorganic,  metallic  as  Midas’s 
gold,  y  ou  do  not  circulate  your  education.  You 
hoard  it  as  a  miser  hoards  gold.  When  the 


Here  is  a  very  remarkable  document.  We 
print  it  just  as  it  came  to  us  from  the 
writer,  who  came  as  an  immigrant  to  this 
country.  There  are  parts  of  it  that  will 
make  you  wince ,  possibly  because  you 
will  feel  the  truth  of  sqmc  points  of  this 
passionate  protest.  Let  us  not  reject  it, 
however,  for  it  is  the  sincere  cry  of  one  who 
wants  to  be  an  accepted  American.  Only 
through  understanding  can  America  and 
her  immigrants  reach  a  common  goal 


ignorant  come  clamor¬ 
ing  to  you,  you  dole  it 
out  in  thin  driblets. 
Your  education  is  un- 
creative — that  is  whv 
you  hold  yourself  aloof 
and  build  barriers — be¬ 
cause  you  fear  the  creat¬ 
ive  force  of  the  ignorant. 

You,  the  educated, 
are  the  stone  wall  against 
your  professed  aims  of 
education.  You  are 
dense,  opaque,  pig¬ 
headed  with  piggish 
pride. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  education?  Is  it  not 
to  make  fluid  the  spirit  of  love — to  share  the 
beauty  of  the  sun  and  stars  among  the  people 
of  the  earth?  But  you  use  your  education  to 
wedge  yourself  into  the  smug  and  safe  aristocracy. 
You  use  your  education  to  hold  hands  with  the 
rich.  You  are  not  servants  of  the  people.  You 
are  footlickers  of  those  in  power. 

Ah!  What  miracles  I  could  achieve  if  I  had 
your  education!  More  than  the  hunger  for  bread 
is  my  hunger  for  knowledge.  More  than  my  long¬ 
ing  for  life  is  my  longing  to  know.  You  make  no 
use  of  your  knowledge.  With  you.  knowledge  is  a 
sterile  thing  of  dead  roots — inhibitions — fears. 
With  me,  knowledge  would  live,  expand,  reach  out. 
radiate  among  millions. 

I  am  an  explorer,  on  fire  with  thirst  for  new 
worlds,  but  without  ships  to  get  there.  You  have 
the  ships,  but  no  urge,  no  thirst  for  new  worlds. 

I  have  a  message.  You  have  the  language,  the 
medium  for  spreading  my  message. 

My  hands  reach  out  to  you.  I  cannot  help 
it.  I  beg — I  pray!  Do  not  throw  me  a  stone 
when  I  come  for  bread.  Do  not  give  me  the 
cold  sterility  of  your  haughty  intellect  when  I 
need  the  warmth  of  your  spirit.  Your  love, 
your  heart,  is  what  I  need— also  your  humility — 
your  need  of  the  things  I  have  to  give  as  I  have 
need  of  you.  I  am  burning  to  give  out  all  that 
I  am  but  I  can  only  do  so  if  you  give  me  all 
that  you  are.  Share  yourself  with  me,  share 
yourself — -all  that  you  are — share  yourself  as 
Christ  shared  his  Being  with  the  lowest  of  the 
low.  Then,  then  only  will  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  be  made  alive  and  real  among  the  people 
of  America. 
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WHAT  ONE 


NURSE  DID  IN 
OUR  TOWN 


Photos  by 
Jos.  Burt 


Baby  contestants  for  the  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  in  the  Fourth  of  July  Baby 
Parade  at  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island 


By  E. 


Fred  Eastman 


Miss  Weber  believes  that  a  good  begin¬ 
ning  is  half  the  battle  of  life  for  a  baby 


This  is  what  the  author  wrote  to  us  concerning  this  story — 


"\X/E>  *n  our  town>  were  just  as  proud  and  complacent  as 
vv  you  are.  Our  children’s  cheeks  were  just  as  rosy.  We 
knew,  as  well  as  you  do,  how  to  bring  babies  into  the 
world  and  how  to  take  care  of  the  sick.  But  our  com¬ 
placency  has  had  some  rude  bumps  during  the  past  four 
years  and  now  we  feel  a  bit  more  humble.  It  might  save  a 
few  lives  and  much  sickness  for  you  to  read  and  ponder  the 
story  of  Miss  Coba  Weber  and  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island.” 


YOUR  town  is  a  good  town,  per¬ 
fectly  normal,  reasonably  intel¬ 
ligent  and  filled  with  people  who 
are  more  or  less  cultured.  Just 
o!  You  do  not  need  a  school  and 
illage  nurse.  Of  course  not.  But  how 
lany  potential  epidemics  are  lurking 
i  the  atmosphere  of  your  town — 
pidemics  which  might  be  prevented 
detected  in  time?  How  many  of 
our  bright-faced  children  have  in- 
ipient  diseases  or  defective  teeth, 
yes,  ears,  tonsils  or  lungs?  How  many 
f  the  babies  being  born  into  your  com¬ 
munity  are  receiving  proper  pre-natal 
nd  post-natal  care — care  that  will 
elp  give  them  sound  bodies  and 


nerves?  How  many  of  your  sick  or 
disabled  are  really  suffering  because 
they  do  not  know  how  to  follow  up 
their  doctor’s  advice  or  how  to  take 
care  of  their  wounds?  Who  is  looking 
after  the  babies  who  are  underfed, 
and  the  poor  who  are  in  distress  but 
too  proud  to  ask  for  help?  If  you  fell 
sick  and  no  private  nurse  were  avail¬ 
able,  is  there  any  one  in  your  town  who 
would  drop  in  to  give  you  trained 
care? 

Miss  Coba  Weber  came  to  us  four 
years  ago  during  the  epidemic  of  in¬ 
fantile  paralysis.  She  came  simply  to 
act  as  matron  of  our  Emergency  Hos¬ 
pital  but  she  has  been  here  ever  since 


and,  to-day,  most  of  the  people  in  our 
village  would  agree  that  she  is  the  most 
important  individual  factor  in  our  com¬ 
munity  life.  We  could  spare  a  few  of 
our  millionaires;  we  could  get  along 
without  one  or  two  of  our  retired 
farmers;  we  could  even  do  with  fewer 
public  officials;  but  we  cannot  dispense 
with  Miss  Coba  Weber,  our  School  and 
Village  Nurse. 

By  what  a  strange  combination  of 
circumstances  she  came!  And  what 
obstacles  she  faced!  She  was  in  Bel¬ 
gium  in  1914,  when  the  war  broke  out. 
Through  turbulent  and  tragic  days  she 
served  until  her  health  broke  down  and 
she  came  back  to  this  country  to  re¬ 
cuperate. 

By  the  time  she  was  able  to  work 
again,  the  epidemic  of  infantile  paral¬ 
ysis  was  sweeping  over  Long  Island 
and  Death  like  a  piper  was  piping  our 
children  away  to  the  land  from  which 
they  would  never  return.  Dr.  George 
Draper  and  his  assistants  who  had  been 
assigned  to  help  us  by  the  -New  York 
State  Department  of  Health  issued  a 
call  to  the  citizens  of  our  county  asking 
for  the  establishment  of  an  emergency 
hospital.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
made  chairman  of  our  Citizens’  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Health.  This 


girl — not  the  sort  one  sees  on  magazi 
covers,  but  a  heap  more  dependab 
Somehow,  by  the  time  the  first  patier 
arrived,  she  had  a  ward  ready  for  the 
and  hot  meals  and  all  the  essent 
service  which  belongs  to  modern  h< 
pitals.  Of  course,  the  hospital  w 
quarantined  at  once  and  for  the  ne 
two  months  we  did  not  see  Miss  Webi 
We  knew  she  must  be  having  h 
troubles,  for  we  knew  that  the  cook  le 
that  the  laundress  left,  and  that  t 
nurses  fell  ill,  but  we  knew  also  th 
the  hospital  was  continuing  its  servi 
to  the  patients.  Many  a  day  M 
Weber  cooked  all  the  meals  and  d 
the  work  of  a  laundress  and  relieved  t 
•nurses — all  this  in  spite  of  a  weak  hea 
Finally,  the  epidemic  was  over  a; 
the  Piper  passed  on  to  other  coi 
munities.  There  were  only  two  deat 
in  our  hospital  among  our  twenty-sev 
patients.  The  mortality  was  less  tb 
eight  per  cent,  while  the  records 
New  York  City  for  the  period  of  t 
epidemic  showed  a  mortality  of  twent 
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Committee  attempted  to  secure  an 
emergency  hospital  in  the  village  of 
Oyster  Bay.  There  were  several  dozen 
misunderstanding  voters  in  the  town¬ 
ship  who  were  convinced  that  the  whole 
epidemic  was  hysteria  for  which  John 
D.  Rockefeller  was  primarily  respon¬ 
sible.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  they  said,  had 
established  a  Foundation  for  Medical 
Research.  This  Foundation  was  just 
so  much  honey  for  the  doctors.  The 
doctors,  like  bees,  were  seeking  the 
honey  and  they  were  stinging  us.  The 
New  York  newspapers  watched  our 
battle  with  amused  curiosity.  The 
local  authorities  finally  decided  against 
the  Citizens’  Committee  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  gently  advised  to  con¬ 
fine  his  efforts  to  the  discussion  of 
national  rather  than  local  problems. 

So  it  was  that  the  Citizens’  Com¬ 
mittee  appealed  to  us  in  Locust  Valley 
to  provide  the  emergency  hospital, 
raising  the  funds  by  public  subscription. 
Our  Neighborhood  Association  took  up 
the  task.  Our  president  and  our 
minister  came  before  our  motion  picture 
audience  on  the  following  night,  which 
was  Saturday.  They  urged  us  to  omit 
church  service  the  following  morning 
and  to  come  with  brooms,  mops,  shovels, 
hammers,  whitewash,  and  so  forth,  to 
an  old  residence  which  had  been  secured 
that  day.  If  the  whole  village  would 
work  on  the  job,  they  said  we  would  be 
able  to  convert  the  house  into  an  emer¬ 
gency  hospital  within  forty-eight  hours. 

Some  seventy  or  seventy-five  people 
appeared  early  on  Sunday  morning 
and,  by  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  house  had  had  a  complete  cleaning 
from  garret  to  cellar  (including  both), 
and  was  in  sanitary  order  for  its  new 
purpose.  The  local  plumbers  worked 
Saturday  night  and  Sunday  connecting 


Miss  Weber  is  a  district  nurse  to  the  whole  village. 
Her  work  is  not  confined  to  an  eight-hour  day  nor  is 
any  limit  set  to  her  friendly  services.  Below,  the  young 
generation  at  play  under  the  trees  at  Locust  Valley 


up  a  water  supply,  putting  in  new 
fixtures  and  generally  overhauling  the 
plumbing.  The  Telephone  and  Electric 
Light  companies  connected  up  the  wires 
Sunday  and  Monday.  The  next  two 
days  were  spent  in  securing  hospital 
necessities,  kitchen  utensils,  blankets, 
and  the  thousand  and  one  things  neces¬ 
sary  for  conducting  a  hospital.  Doctors, 
nurses,  a  cook,  and  a  laundress  were 
secured  and,  on  Thursday,  patients 
began  to  arrive. 

Amid  the  confused  mass  of  equip¬ 
ment  that  came  to  us,  we  saw  the  figure 
of  Miss  Weber  busily  engaged  in  bring¬ 
ing  order  out  of  chaos.  She  was  a 
medium -sized,  fair -haired,  blue -eyed 


six  per  cent.  When  full  credit  had  bet 
given  to  the  doctors  and  the  oth 
nurses,  a  large  share  remained  for  Mi 
Weber  and  the  Directors  of  our  Neigi 
borhood  Association,  and  our  Scho 
Board  agreed  that  she  was  too  valuab 
a  person  to  lose  from  the  communit; 
They  engaged  her  to  stay  as  Scho 
and  Village  Nurse.  They  gave  her  r 
program  and  prescribed  no  hours  < 
methods.  “Here  is  the  village,”  the 
said.  “See  what  you  can  do  to  gn 
us  more  health  and  less  sickness.  An 
don’t  let  us  have  another  epidemic!” 

Now  there  were  only  fifteen  hundre 
people  in  our  village  and  we  were  widel 
scattered.  Most  of  us  doubted  vei 
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much  if  a  School  and  Village  Nurse 
could  find  enough  to  do.  Moreover 
icertain  obstacles,  many  of  them  two- 
jlegged,  began  to  appear.  Miss  Weber’s 
first  concern  was  with  the  children 
of  the  Public  School.  She  was  wel¬ 
comed  most  cordially  by  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  teachers,  but  a  number 
of  the  parents  objected  to  having 
their  children  subjected  to  any  sort  of 
physical  examination.  They  felt  it  was 
a  slur  upon  the  care  given  the  children 
at  home.  When  the  nurse  advised 
them  to  consult  a  doctor  about  some 
incipient  disease  whose  effects  were  not 
yet  obvious  or  painful,  she  was  often 
regarded  as  we  regard  those  who  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  living.  Another 
object  was  the  fear  of  patronage;  if  the 
nurse  came  into  one  of  our  homes, 
following  up  some  ailment  discovered 
in  school,  would  not  the  neighbors  say 
that  we  were  objects  of  charity? 

BUT  such  obstacles  could  not  stand 
long  against  the  approach  of  a  de¬ 
voted  girl  whose  face  radiated  friendship 
;and  whose  hands  were  always  busy  re¬ 
lieving  human  suffering.  The  obstacles 
that  did  persist  were  the  ignorance  and 
the  prejudice  of  those  who  still  clung 
to  superstition  rather  than  to  science, 
and  who  wished  to  set  their  opinions 
against  the  trained  judgment  of  experts 
and  even  insisted  that  their  children 
be  governed  by  their  opinions  rather 
than  by  the  advice  of  the  doctor  or  the 
jnurse.  The  thing  that  did  surprise  us 
was  the  tremendous  amount  of  educa¬ 
tional  work  that  had  to  be  done  in  a 
jvillage  of  fifteen  hundred  souls  who 
regarded  themselves  as  more  or  less 
cultured,  and  typically  American.  The 
greatest  obstacle  was  undoubtedly  our 
self-satisfaction.  We  were  a  prosperous 
and  intelligent  community,  we  thought, 
and  except  in  the  case  of  epidemic  what 
was  there  that  a  School  and  Village 
Nurse  could  do  for  us? 

Miss  Weber  began  with  our  Public 
School — the  pride  of  our  town!  The 
school  authorities  were  glad  to  give 
her  a  free  hand,  but  most  of  them 
would  admit  that  they  were  very  skep¬ 
tical  about  any  great  good  that  a  nurse 
could  do  among  our  bright  and  robust- 
looking  children.  Miss  Weber  gave 
ieach  one  of  our  two  hundred  and  forty 
hildren  a  physical  examination — and 
*ave  us  the  shock  of  our  lives. 

She  discovered  eight  cases  of  defective 
ision,  seventy-two  of  defective  teeth,  ten 
of  defective  breathing,  nine  cases  of  skin 
iiseases,  ten  diseased  tonsils,  three  cases 
>f  nervous  trouble',  two  cases  of  cardiac 
lifficulty,  two  cases  of  orthopedic  defect, 
me  of  defective  hearing  and  one  of  pul- 
nonary  disease.  In  other  words,  one 
ntndred  and  eighteen — nearly  50  per 
ent — of  our  two  hundred  and  forty 
hildren  needed  medical  attendance — and 
ce  had  prided  ourselves  on  the  splendid 
ippearance  of  our  children  and  the  care 
ve  had  given  them! 

She  followed  up  each  case,  giving 
iccurate  information  to  the  parents, 


and  endeavoring  to  have  each  child 
receive  the  proper  medical  treatment. 
For  example,  Minnie  Shafer  had  com¬ 
plained  of  headaches.  In  a  simple 
physical  examination,  Miss  Weber  dis¬ 
covered  that  Minnie’s  eyes  were  poor. 
The  next  day  she  called  on  Minnie’s 
mother.  The  mother  did  not  welcome 
the  information  and  was  inclined  to 
resent  Miss  Weber’s  interference  in  her 
family  affairs.  But  the  nurse  would 
not  give  up  and  finally  she  persuaded 
the  mother  to  permit  her  to  take  Minnie 
to  a  New  York  hospital  for  further 
examination.  There  Miss  Weber’s 
judgment  was  confirmed.  Glasses  were 
provided  and  Minnie  was  told  to  wear 
them  constantly.  Within  a  few  days 
her  headache  disappeared.  In  school 
she  advanced  rapidly  in  writing  and 
reading.  At  home,  she  was  a  brighter 
and  happier  girl. 

Little  Jimmie  Clark,  eleven  years  old, 
was  rather  dull  in  school.  His  speech 
was  impaired  by  severe  stammering. 
His  writing  was  nervous  and,  in  the  rest 
of  his  studies,  he  was  so  backward  that 
his  teacher  had  small  hope  of  his  pro¬ 
motion.  Miss  Weber’s  examination 
brought  out  the  fact  that  Jimmie  had 
adenoids  and  very  large  tonsils.  Jim¬ 
mie’s  parents  consented  to  have  him 
taken  to  a  New  York  hospital  where 
the  tonsils  and  adenoids  were  removed. 
Within  a  few  weeks,  Jimmie  was  so 
much  improved  that  his  stammering 
ceased  and  he  began  to  catch  up  in  his 
studies.  By  the  end  of  the  term,  he 
was  so  well  caught  up  that  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  with  the  rest  of  his  class. 

In  like  manner,  day  in  and  day  out, 
Miss  Weber  followed  up  her  school 
cases.  By  the  end  of  six  months,  she 
had  seen  to  it  that  forty-five  of  the 
children  wdth  defective  teeth  had  re¬ 
ceived  dental  attention.  And  the  neces¬ 
sary  medical  treatment  had  been  given 
to  six  of  the  children  with  defective 
vision;  to  six  of  those  with  diseased 
tonsils;  to  six  of  those  with  defective 
breathing;  to  one  nervous  patient;  and 
to  all  the  fifteen  others  in  need  of 
special  attention. 

IN  the  meantime,  she  was  beginning  her 
preventive  work.  It  was  not  enough 
to  detect  and  correct  incipient  cases  of 
disease.  Somehow,  she  must  prevent 
disease  so  far  as  it  was  humanly  possible 
to  do  so.  So  she  established  her  Health 
Catechism  and  a  system  of  grading  for 
cleanliness.  Every  morning  she  in¬ 
spected  the  pupils  in  each  grade.  Each 
child  was,  and  still  is,  asked  these 
questions  daily: 

1.  Did  you  wash  your  hands  and 
face  before  each  meal  yester¬ 
day? 

2.  Did  you  brush  your  teeth  last 
night  and  this  morning? 

3.  Do  you  have  a  handkerchief 
this  morning? 

If  all  the  pupils  of  a  given  grade  could 
answer  “Yes”  to  these  three  questions 


that  grade  received  a  100  per  cent  mark 
for  the  day.  The  grade  having  the 
highest  rating  for  the  month  won  the 
Hygienic  Banner  for  the  month.  It 
was  not  long  before  a  keen  competition 
for  this  banner  sprang  up  among  the 
children.  It  was  not  necessary  for  the 
nurse  or  the  teacher  to  scold  the  boy 
who  came  to  school  with  dirty  hands  or 
face.  He  was  condemned  by  his  fellows 
in  his  grade. 

For  example,  Freddy  Andrews  per¬ 
sisted  in  coming  to  school  with  dirty 
hands.  It  became  evident  to  every¬ 
body  in  his  grade  that  the  banner  would 
be  lost  unless  drastic  action  was  taken. 
So,  at  recess,  Freddy  was  hustled  to  the 
basement  and  thoroughly  scrubbed  by 
the  other  boys  in  his  class. 

Willie  Perkins,  while  on  his  way  to 
school,  happened  to  remember  that  he 
had  not  brushed  his  teeth.  He  hurried 
back  home  and  brushed  them  so  that 
his  grade  might  have  a  100  per  cent 
mark  in  hygiene  for  that  day. 

Booth  Tarkington  will  not  believe 
these  stories.  But  Mr.  Mould,  the 
Principal  of  our  school,  vouches  for 
them  and  insists  that  these  boys  are 
“regular  fellers”  and  not  Georgie 
Bassetts. 

Hygiene  talks  have  been  made  a 
weekly  feature  in  the  school  curriculum. 
The  children  have  learned  what  germs 
are  and  how  to  treat  them.  “What 
should  we  do  to  our  person  when  we 
have  had  a  contagious  disease?”  Miss 
Weber  asked  a  lad.  “Burn  it!”  replied 
the  boy. 

THE  children  have  been  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  weighing  contests 
instituted  by  the  nurse.  She  weighs 
each  boy  and  girl  once  a  month  and 
marks  the  record  on  a  weight  chart 
which  is  kept  in  the  class  room.  The 
weight  chart  is  divided  into  two  sec¬ 
tions — one  section,  written  in  blue,  for 
those  of  normal  weight;  the  other, 
written  in  red,  for  those  whose  weight 
is  below  normal.  Needless  to  say,  the 
children  strive  to  change  the  red  to 
blue. 

Johnny  Walters,  a  five-year  old  Kin- 
dergartner,  gained  two  pounds  in  one 
month.  When  asked  how  he  managed 
to  gain  so  much  he  said,  “Oh,  I  cut 
out  drinking  coffee  and  drink  milk 
now.” 

Our  children  are  reasonably  peaceful 
and  we  have  had  no  earthquakes,  yet 
in  one  year,  Miss  Weber  was  obliged 
to  use  fifty  ten-yard  rolls  of  bandages 
to  dress  the  cuts  and  bruises  that 
occurred  on  the  school  grounds. 

At  the  Neighborhood  House,  Miss 
Weber  instituted  her  First  Aid  Classes 
for  boys  and  her  Home  Hygiene  and 
Care  of  the  Sick  Classes  for  girls.  The 
value  of  these  classes  is  not  a  matter 
of  speculation — their  worth  is  beyond 
reckoning. 

“Three  years  of  this  preventive  work  in 
the  school, ’’says  Mr.  Mould,  our  Princi¬ 
pal,  “has  greatly  reduced  the  amount 
of  remedial  ( Continued  on  Page  71) 
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l At  right)  A  glimpse  of  the  na¬ 
tives  at  work  in  one  of  the  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime  mines  of  Nauru. 
This  industry  employs  about  one 
thousand  people  and  turns  out 
each  year  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  fertilizer  which  is  sent 
to  every  country  in  the  world 


(Below)  The  native  police  force 
of  Nauru  Island  saluting  the 
Administrator  on  one  of  his 
visits.  Before  the  war  Nauru 
Island  was  one  of  the  German 
territories  in  the  Pacific,  but 
since  1914  has  been  in  British 
hands.  Excellent  administra¬ 
tion  has  done  wonders  for  the 
welfare  of  the  native  population 


• 

(At  Left)  King  Oweida  of  Nauru  Is¬ 
land,  who  is  President  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society  of  native  workers.  Almost  any 
day  he  can  be  seen  going  about  the 
island  on  his  bicycle,  to  which  is  at¬ 
tached  the  Red  Cross  flag.  The  two 
natives  are  his  faithful  attendants 
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RED  CROSS  FLAG  IN 

Even  on  distant  Nauru  Island , 


(“'NNE  of  the  most  extraordinary 
^  things  that  has  come  out  of 
this  dramatic  world  in  the  last  six 
years  has  been  the  growth  of  the 
Red  Cross  idea.  There  is  scarcely 
a  spot  in  the  inhabited  globe  to¬ 
day  that  hasn’t  witnessed  some 
part  of  humanity’s  effort  to  hold 
out  a  helping  hand.  In  country 
after  country,  in  nation  after 
nation,  men  and  women  have  given 
without  stint  and  labored  without 
reward  that  those  who  were  in 
distress  might  feel  the  magic 
touch  of  sympathy.  These  pic¬ 
tures  give  a  vivid  glimpse  of  one 
of  the  far  places  of  the  earth  to 
which  the  idea  has  spread. 

The  little  island  of  Nauru  is  in 
the  vast  Central  Pacific.  It  is 
only  twelve  miles  in  circumference 
but  on  account  of  its  rich  deposits 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  islands  in  the 
whole  world. 
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he  Administrator  is  here  shown 
laking  one  of  his  periodical  tours  of 
ie  island  and  visiting  the  outlying 
ative  communities.  The  roads  of 
ie  island  are  very  good  and  a  Ford 
ar  and  a  Red  Cross  flag  make  a 
ne  advance  guard  for  civilization 


(At  Left)  One  of  the  beautiful 
lagoons  of  Nauru  Island,  where 
the  luxuriant  tropical  vegeta¬ 
tion  finds  itself  reflected  in  the 
smiling  water.  Since  ice  boxes 
are  unknown,  the  natives  use 
lagoons  for  keeping  fresh  the 
fish  they  bring  from  the  ocean 


(Below)  The  King  and  Queen 
and  members  of  the  Royal 
Ballet  which  occasionally  gives 
entertainments  for  the  benefit 
of  the  local  Red  Cross  fund. 
The  King  can  be  distinguished 
by  the  silk  hat  he  wears.  The 
customs  of  his  followers  may 
be  different  from  ours,  but  their 
hearts  are  in  the  right  place 


CENTRAL  PACIFIC  SEAS 

humanity’s  heart  heats  the  same 


VV7HEN  the  war  began,  Red 
™  Cross  work  was  eagerly  taken 
up  by  the  white  people  of  the 
Phosphate  Settlement,  and  also 
by  the  native  inhabitants  under 
the  presidentship  of  their  king, 
Oweida  by  name. 

Since  1917,  over  Three  Thous¬ 
and  Pounds  Sterling  have  been 
collected  on  the  island.  Every 
house  of  the  Settlement  and  every 
hut  of  the  native  villages  shows 
either  a  Red  Cross  badge  in  the 
window  or  a  Red  Cross  flag 
flying  from  the  roof.  The  native 
king  is  frequently  to  be  seen 
riding  about  on  a  bicycle  to  which 
is  attached  a  Red  Cross  flag. 
Two  stalwart  young  natives  as 
runners  are  always  in  attendance 
upon  him,  either  to  hold  his  bi¬ 
cycle,  or  to  carry  his  messages. 

Red  Cross  work  on  Naura 
Island  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  British  Red  Cross. 


By  Thornton  W.  Burgess 
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MER 

He  was  in  a  great  hurry.  You 
fil  see  he  had  just  been  chased  out 

of  the  garden  by  Farmer  Brown’s 
boy,  and  he  wasn’t  quite  sure 
'  that  Bowser  the  Hound  wasn’t 

with  Farmer  Brown’s  boy.  If  he  was,  it  would  be 
best  not  to  stay  too  near  that  garden.  So  Peter 
was  in  a  hurry.  People,  found  in  a  place  where 
they  have  no  business  to  be,  usually  are  in  a  hurry 
when  they  leave.  Perhaps  you  have  noticed  that. 

So,  in  the  dusk  of  early  evening,  Peter  scampered 
down  the  Crooked  Little  Path,  lipperty-lippertv-lip, 
as  only  he  can.  Being  in  a  hurry  he  was  heedless — 
a  not  uncommon  failing  ot  people  in  a  hurry.  But 
Peter  is  such  a  happy-go-lucky  fellow  that  he  is  apt 
to  be  heedless  even  when  not  in  a  hurry.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  fact  that  he  was  looking  behind  him  to  see 
if  he  was  being  followed  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
Anyway,  he  ran  smack  into  Old  Mr.  Toad  and 
knocked  him  over  on  his  back. 

Peter  stopped.  He  first  made  sure  that  he  wasn’t 
being  followed.  Then  he  turned  to  Old  Mr.  Toad. 
“Excuse  me,”  said  he.  “I  didn’t  see  you  at  all!” 
Then  Peter  began  to  laugh.  “Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  Ho, 
ho,  ho,  ho!”  he  laughed.  You  see.  Old  Mr.  Toad  was 
flat  on  his  back  and  was  having  a  dreadful  time  try¬ 
ing  to  turn  over  and  get  to  his  feet  again.  He  was 
so  awkward  and  clumsy  as  he  kicked  and  struggled 
that  he  looked  very  funny  indeed. 

At  last  Old  Mr.  Toad  got  to  his  feet,  and  he  was 
so  indignant  that  for  a  minute  or  two  he  couldn’t 
find  his  voice.  When  he  did,  he  fairly  sputtered. 

“What  do  you  mean,  you  long-legged  bunch  of 


heedlessness?”  he  demanded.  “What  are  you  laugh 
ing  at?  I  don’t  see  anything  to  laugh  at.” 

“That’s  because  you  couldn’t  see  yourself,”  re 
torted  Peter,  wiping  tears  of  laughter  from  his  eyes 
“You  locked  too  funny  for  anything.”  Then  he  trie* 
to  make  his  face  sober.  “I’m  sorry,  Mr.  Toad.  Trul; 
I  am,”  said  he.  “I  didn’t  do  it  purposely.  You  wer 
right  in  my  way  and  I  didn’t  see  you  at  all.  If  yoi 
had  hopped  out  cf  my  way  it  wcu’dn’t  have  hap 
pened.” 

Old  Mr.  Toad  was  so  swelled  out  with  indignatio; 
that  he  looked  in  danger  of  bursting  his  coat.  Pete 
had  hard  work  to  keep  from  laughing  again.  “Wh; 
should  I  have  hopped  out  of  your  way?”  Mr.  Toa< 
demanded  sharply.  “Do  you  own  the  Crooked  Littl 
Path?  Haven’t  I  just  as  much  right  on  it  as  you 
Why  should  I  have  hopped  out  of  yrour  way?  Tel 
me  that!” 

“For  your  own  good,”  chuckled  Peter.  “I’m  eve 
so  much  bigger  and  stronger  than  ymu  and — ” 

“How  does  that  give  you  any'  more  right  on  th 
Crooked  Little  Path  than  I  have?”  interrupts 
Old  Mr.  Toad.  Without  waiting  for  a  replyq  whicl 
was  just  as  well  for  Peter,  he  continued.  “Th 
trouble  with  a  lot  of  big  people  is  that  they  thinl 
that  size  and  strength  give  them  a  lot  of  rights  tlu 
others  don’t  have;  that  they  can  do  just  as  the 
please  regardless  of  others  not  big  enough  to  ^to 
them;  that  just  because  they  happen  to  be  big  the 
are  more  important  than  their  smaller  neighbors.  S' 
they  do  as  they  please  without  regard  to  their  neigl 
bors  and  sometimes  actually  fool  themselves  inr 
thinking  that  it  is  right  and  proper.  Huh!  A  prett 
kind  of  a  place  the  Great  World  would  be  if  tha 
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“Some  folks,  Peter  Rabbit,  are  not  half 
so  important  as  those  they  look  down  on” 


ere  true!  Huh!  Let  me  t-eP  you,  Peter  Rabbit, 
me  folks  are  not  half  so  important  as  some  of 
ose  they  look  down  on.” 

“Meaning  that  you  are  more  important  than  1  r” 

.  ked  Peter,  and  chuckled  at  the  idea. 

“I  didn’t  say  so,”  snapped  Old  Mr.  load.  “But 
do  say  that  I  have  just  the  same  right  on  this 
'rooked  Little  Path  that  you  have,  and  anybody  else 
ljts  an  equal  right.  There  was  no  more  just  reason 
flr  me  to  get  out  of  your  w'ay  than  there  was  for  you 
i  get  out  of  my  way.  If  you  had  given  me  half  a 
i  ance  I  would  have  stepped  aside  for  you  to  pass, 
at  just  because  you  were  thinking  of  nobody  but 
mrself  you  didn’t  pay  any  heed  to  your  steps  and 
:  knocked  me  over,  and  then  thought  it  a  great 
ke.  I  wish  you  would  answer  me  one  question, 
hat  good  do  you  do  in  the  Great  World  to  make  it 
.better  place  to  live  in?” 

“Why — why — ”  began  Peter,  scratching  a  long 
i  r  with  a  long  hind  foot,  a  way  he  has  of  doing  when 
!•  is  puzzled.  “Why — ”  Then,  because  he  couldn’t 
aswer  the  question  to  his  own  satisfaction,  he  lost 
is  temper.  People  are  that  -way.  “Why,  you 
tie,  bow-legged,  homely,  big-mouthed,  pop-eyed, 
'arty  runt,  I  certainly  do  as  much  good  in  the  Great 
orld  as  you  do!”  he  snapped. 

Old  Mr.  Toad,  instead  of  becoming  angrier, 
ddenly  chuckled.  “  That  wasn’t  what  I  asked 
■  >u,”  said  he.  “I  haven’t  said  that  you  don’t  do 
much  good  as  I  do.  Instead  of  answering  my 
uestion,  you  call  me  bow-legged,  homely,  big- 
louthed,  pop-eyed  and  warty.  I  am  all  of  those 
ings,  but  that  isn’t  my  fault.  I  was  made  that 
ay.  But  what  have  looks  to  do  with  doing  such 
;>od  as  I  can?  Nothing.  There  may  be  nothing 
autiful  about  me,  but — ” 

Just  then  Old  Mr.  Toad  turned  his  head  so  that 


the  light  fell  full  in  his  eyes,  and  Peter  gave  a  little 
gasp  of  surprise  and  pleasure.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
he  had  never  seen  more  beautiful  eyes.  Probably 
he  never  had,  for  Old  Mr.  Toad’s  eyes  are  truly 
beautiful,  having  the  glint  of  pure  gold  in  them. 
“I — I — I  apologize  for  what  I  said,  Mr^  Toad,’ 
stammered  Peter.  “Your  eyes  are  lovely!  1  hey  are 
wonderful!  I  never  really  saw  them  before.” 

'  Old  Mr.  Toad  chuckled  way  down  in  his  throat. 
It  was  plain  that  he  was  pleased.  “You  usually  can 
find  something  beautiful  in  the  homeliest  person  if 
you  look  for  it,”  said  he,  dryly.  “You’ve  been  up 
in  Farmer  Brown’s  garden,”  he  added. 

“How  do  you  know?”  asked  Peter  in  great  surprise. 

“You  left  in  such  a  hurry  that  you  didn’t  finish 
that  last  lettuce  leaf;  a  bit  of  it  is  hanging  from  a 
corner  of  your  mouth  now,’  retorted  Old  Mr.  Toad. 
“I  was  on  the  way  up  there  myself.” 

“Well,  you  better  keep  away  from  there,”  replied 
Peter.  “Farmer  Brown’s  boy  just  chased  me  out 
of  there.  You  are  so  slow,  you  wouldn’t  have  much 
chance  if  he  got  after  you.” 

“Farmer  Brown’s  boy  won’t  chase  me  out  of  there; 
he’ll  be  glad  to  have  me  there,”  replied  Old  Mr. 
Toad  confidently.  “I  work  for  him  every  night.” 

“You  work  for  Farmer  Brown’s  boy!”  exclaimed 
Peter. 

“Well,”  explained  Old  Mr.  Toad,  “of  course,  I 
work  for  myself  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  work  for  him. 
I  keep  his  plants  free  from  bugs  that  would  destroy 
them.  I  get  a  good  living  and  at  the  same  time  make 
it  possible  for  those  plants  to  live  and  grow.  I  hat 
is  part  of  what  I  do,  or  try  to  do,  to  make  the  Great 
World  a  better  place  to  live  in.  Farmer  Brown’s 
boy  doesn’t  seem  to  care  because  I  am  bow-legged, 
homely — ” 

“Please  forget  I  said  that,”  begged  Peter,  looking 
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But  Farmer  Brown’s  boy  always  chased  Peter  Rabbit  out  of  the  garden 


very  much  ashamed.  “I  am  beginning  to  see  that 
you  really  are  important,  more  important  than  I 
had  any  idea  of.  If  five  minutes  ago  anyone  had 
asked  me  of  what  use  you  were,  I  should  have  said 
that  you  were  none  at  all,  just  a  common  little  person 
the  Great  World  would  never  miss.  But  now  I — 
I — well,  I  guess  you  are  of  more  use  than  I  am, 
Mr.  Toad.” 

“I  wouldn’t  say  that,”  replied  Old  Mr.  Toad 
kindly.  “You  see,  I  don’t  know  of  what  real  use  you 
are,  just  as  you  didn’t  know  of  what  use  I  am.” 

“I  guess,  come  to  think  it  over,  I’m  not  of  any 
use,”  said  Peter,  a  little  sadly  and  very  meekly. 

“Nonsense!”  retorted  Old  Mr.  Toad.  “Everybody 
is  of  some  use,  or  can  be  if  he  will.  It  does  the  rest 
of  us  little  people  of  the  Green  Forest  and  the  Green 
Meadows  a  lot  of  good  just  to  see  you  hopping  and 
skipping  about  having  a  good  time.  Everybody  loves 
you,  Peter,  and,  without  you,  something  good  would 
be  missing  from  our  lives.  So  you  see  you  are  of 
use  in  making  us  glad.  The  trouble  with  you  is  that 
you  are  such  a  heedless,  careless,  happy-go-lucky  chap 
that  you  never  stop  to  think.  How  many  lettuce 
plants  did  you  eat  up  there  in  Farmer  Brown’s 
garden  ?” 

“Oh,  I  just  took  two  or  three  of  the  tenderest 
leaves  out  of  several,”  replied  Peter  carelessly. 

“There  you  are!”  declared  Old  Mr.  Toad  trium¬ 
phantly.  “Instead  of  eating  your  fill  from  one  plant 
you  destroyed  a  number  without  gaining  anything. 
Of  course  you  hadn’t  any  right  to  touch  that  lettuce 
at  all.  But  the  least  you  could  have  done  would  have 
been  to  destroy  only  one  plant.” 

“Those  are  just  plants,  and  I’ve  got  just  as  much 
right  to  them  as  Farmer  Brown’s  boy,”  declared 
Peter  Rabbit  stoutly. 


Old  Mr.  Toad  shook  his  head.  “Did  you  plan 
them?”  he  asked.  “Have  you  watered  and  tendec 
them  and  helped  them  to  grow?  Farmer  Brown’s  boi 
has  done  all  those  things.  But  for  him  there  wouldn’ 
be  any  lettuce  there.  They  are  his  plants  and  yoi 
haven’t  any  right  to  them  at  all.  You  don’t  neec 
them!  You  have  plenty  of  sweet  clover  and  othe 
things  to  eat  down  by  the  Old  Briar-patch,  thing 
you  have  as  much  right  to  as  anybody.  But  yoi 
like  lettuce  and,  simply  because  you  want  it,  yoi 
help  yourself  without  a  thought  that  you  may  bi 
doing  someone  else  a  great  wrong. 

“Selfishness,  Peter!  Just  selfishness!  That’s  al 
that’s  the  matter  with  you.  Fact  is,  that’s  all  that' 
the  matter  with  a  lot  of  folks.  Nobody  can  live  fo 
himself  alone.  It  just  can’t  be  done.  Everything 
he  does  affects  somebody  else,  just  as  your  heedless 
ness  here  on  the  Crooked  Tittle  Path  upset  me  anc 
my  temper.  You  didn’t  mean  to  do  it,  but  you  die 
it.  The  result  was  just  the  same  as  if  you  hac 
meant  to. 

“When  each  one  does  his  part  in  the  work  of  thi 
Great  World,  getting  all  he  rightly  can  for  himsel 
while  helping  others  to  get  all  they  can,  it  will  be  ; 
great  place  in  which  to  live.  Well,  if  I  don’t  get  U| 
to  that  garden  pretty  soon,  the  bugs  will  eat  all  yoi 
left.  So  long,  Peter!  And  Peter — ” 

“What?”  asked  Peter  meekly. 

“Don’t  forget  that  we  common  little  people  ma\ 
not  always  be  as  unimportant  as  we  look,”  said  01c 
Mr.  Toad  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  and  started  u| 
the  Crooked  Tittle  Path. 

Peter  scratched  a  long  ear  with  a  long  hind  foot  a' 
he  watched  Old  Mr.  Toad  slowly  and  awkwardl} 
hop,  hop,  hop  up  the  Crooked  Little  Path  and  dis 
appear.  “Well,”  said  Peter  ( Continued  on  Page  12 


Old  Mr.  Toad  slowly  hopped  up  the  path  and  disappeared 
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THE  LISTENING  GALLERY 

A  guide  to  the  best  new  phonograph  records 


Selected  and  Described 


IS  it  not  strange  that  with  phono¬ 
graphs  in  the  homes  of  millions 
of  people,  and  with  nearly 
500,000  discs  being  manufac¬ 
tured  every  day,  there  has  been 
practically  no  reviewing  of  records. 

Theatrical  productions  are  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  newspapers.  So  are 
moving  pictures  and  books  and  art 
exhibitions  and  finance  and  sports 
and  automobile  improvements.  But 
where  has  a  person  been  able  to 
turn  for  information  about  the  new 
phonograph  records? 

Of  course,  the  various  companies 
issue  monthly  bulletins  listing  their 
new  discs.  If  you  have  time,  you 
may  visit  dealer  after  dealer  and  listen 
to  as  many  records  as  you  care  to  hear. 

But  music  cannot  always  “sell”  itself 
in  one  hearing.  There  are  innumerable 
fine  selections  which  might  not  impress 
the  average  person  in  a  single  playing, 
but  which,  after  being  brought  home 
and  played  again  and  •  again,  would 
prove  their  worth.  Your  best  friend  is 
not  necessarily  the  person  who  attracted 
you  most  at  first  meeting.  Beethoven 
is  not  always  as  clever  at  closing  a  sale 
as  Irving  Berlin. 

That  great  composers  and  thorough 
artists  may  fail  to  score  is  proved  by 
the  lists  of  “cut-outs”  which  the  phono¬ 
graph  companies  draw  up  each  year, 
comprising  those  offerings  which  are 
dropped  from  their  catalogues.  In¬ 
cluded  in  these  lists  will  be  found  records 
of  genuine  worth — records  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  would  have  delighted  in, 
had  they  had  the  opportunity  of  really 
knowing  and  becoming  familiar  with 
them.  To  avoid  failures  like  these 
some  of  the  most  capable  opera  singers 
are  obliged  to  record  vaudeville  songs. 

Being  a  phonograph  enthusiast,  and 
something  of  a  practical  musician,  and 
finding  nowhere  any  revie \vs  or  critical 
comments  on  the  new  records,  I  under¬ 
took  to  do  my  own  exploring  in  this 
fascinating  field.  I  heard  and  studied 
each  new  disc  that  came  out  and 
selected  those  which  seemed  to  me  to 
be  the  best  offerings  of  the  month. 
These  I  classified  and  described. 
Beginning  as  a  single  column  on  the 


by  Disco 


IN  all  ages  music  has  been  the 
key  to  a  world  of  wonder. 
Never  before,  however,  has 
good  music  been  so  universally 
accessible  to  every  home.  This 
is  a  good  thing— a  fine  thing. 
A  musical  America  will  be  a 
happier  and  a  better  America 


last  page  of  a  magazine  of  smaller  cir- 
lation,  this  selective  review  department 
grew  and  grew  till  it  occupied  several 
pages,  and  readers  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  even 
in  Europe  and  South  America,  wrote 
for  information  about  records  and 
machines.  “Does  so  and  so,  whom  I 
heard  at  a  recital  last  evening,  sing  for 
any  phonograph  company?”  “Are  there 
any  records  yet  of  such  and  such  a  mu¬ 
sical  comedy?”  “What  has  become  of  so 
and  so,  who  used  to  sing  for  Edison?” 
“Can  I  run  an  electric  Victrola  with  a 
storage  battery?”  And  so  forth.  Before 
I  knew  it,  I  had  a  busy  little  information 
bureau  on  my  hands. 

Now  that  my  reviews  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Red  Cross  Maga¬ 
zine,  with  its  large  circulation,  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  be 
of  service  to  more  readers  than  I  was 
before.  I  hope  you  will  be  glad  I  came. 

Personally,  I  have  found  this  phono¬ 
graph  study  a  most  fascinating  adven¬ 
ture.  The  various  machines  I  have 
collected — and  I  now  possess  quite  a 
number — are  to  me  distinct  individual  ¬ 
ities,  each  with  virtues  and  eccentric¬ 
ities  of  its  own.  Hearing  in  a  month 
a  couple  of  hundred  records,  mostly 
double  discs,  and  playing  the  majority 
of  them  over  and  over  many  times, 
has  its  arduous  aspects,  but  I  manage 
to  face  the  music.  My  studio  is  as 
stuffed  with  records  as  a  post-office  is 
with  packages  at  Christmas  time.  Yet 
each  disc  is  to  me  a  live  entity;  for  I 


have  visited  most  of  the  recording 
laboratories  and  the  great  factories 
where  the  wax  master-records  are 
copied  in  the  metal  matrices  from 
which  the  black  discs  you  play  are 
pressed — and  I  feel  almost  affected 
as  I  look  at  a  record  in  my  hand, 
“I’ve  known  you  since  you  were 
created,  I  say.”  The  artists,  too. 
are  my  friends.  I  have  never  met 
Caruso,  or  Muratore,  or  Barrientos, 
or  Heifetz,  and  I  probably  never 
shall;  but  the  artists’  selves  as  re¬ 
vealed  in  their  recordings  I  know 
well.  With  each  new  collection  of 
discs  that  comes  to  me  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  from  admired 
acquaintances  and  greeting  new  ones. 

Even  the  frothy  vaudeville  offerings 
are  an  interesting  intellectual  study. 
The  very  trashiest  of  most  maudlin 
of  these  gives  one  an  insight  into 
“What  Catches  the  Public,”  since  no 
song  gets  recorded  that  has  not  already 
made  a  hit  in  sheet  music  form.  The 
best  of  them  are  genuine  good  fun. 
He  would  be  a  poor  specimen  indeed 
who  is  not  heartily  amused  by  Billy 
Murray’s  singing  of  “He  Went  In  Like 
a  Lion,”  reviewed  in  this  month’s  list. 
With  popular  songs  it  is  necessary  to 
sift  out  the  wheat  from  a  lot  of  chaff. 
One  worth-while  popular  song  is  worth 
a  dozen  poor  ones. 

Trickiest  of  all  to  select  are  the 
dances.  An  attractive  tune  played  by 
a  finished  orchestra  may  yet  not  give 
the  feet  that  indispensable  urge.  A 
fox  trot,  a  waltz  number,  either  has 
that  subtle  something  or  it  has  not. 
I  think  you  will  find  that  all  the  dances 
in  my  list  of  this  month  have  that 
irresistible  stimulus. 

Well,  hereafter,  the  Listening  Gallery 
and  my  pet  records  are  at  your  disposal. 


FYISCO  is  glad  to  answer 
questions  regarding 
phonographs  and  records  of 
all  makes.  In  writing  be  sure 
to  enclose  a  stamped  and  self- 
addressed  envelope  for  reply 
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Disco 


CONCERT 


(Vocal) 

Edison  80487 

By  An’  By  (Arr.  by  Burleigh ) 

Go  Down,  Moses  (Arr.  by  Burleigh) 
(Sung  by  Reed  Miller  and  Chorus) 

These  negro  spirituals,  sung  by  Reed  Miller  and 
chorus,  and  recorded  with  astounding  realism, 
are  as  enthralling  as  any  offerings  of  the  month. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  record  in  this  list  which  we 
more  cherish  with  the  thought  of  many  future 
playings.  Reed  Miller  has  caught  the  spirit  of 
these  half-primitive  old  chants  and  presents 
them  in  all  their  vigor  and  earnestness. 

Edison  80499 
Cruiskeen  Lawn  ( Benedict ) 

(Sung  by  Leola  Lucey  and  Quartet) 
We  Parted  ( Glover ) 

(Sung  by  Gladys  Rice  and  Elizabeth 
Lennox) 

A  stirring  old  Irish  ditty  in  praise  of  the  flowing 
bowl.  It  is  given  with  fitting  gusto.  On  the 
reverse  is  a  soprano  and  contralto  duet,  quaintly 
old-fashioned  in  its  sentiment.  It  is  tenderly 
melodious  and  the  voices  of  the  two  women  are 
charmingly  blended. 

Victor  64863 
Duna  ( McGill ) 

(Sung  by  Reinald  Werrenrath) 

An  appealing  song  expressing  an  old  man’s 
longing  for  the  little  town  of  Duna  where  he 
dwelt  as  a  child.  Werrenrath  is  gaining  steadily 
in  the  power  to  move  his  hearers’  hearts.  He 
sings  this  ballad,  with  its  effectively  orchestrated 
accompaniment,  beautifully  indeed. 

Columbia  A2897 

I  Know  A  Lovely  Garden  ( D’Hardelot ) 
The  Want  Of  You  (Vanderpool) 

(Sung  by  Louis  Graveure) 

Another  baritone  who  is  a  thorough  artist.  The 
two  love  songs  are  delightful  in  themselves,  and 
it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  them  more  per¬ 
fectly  given. 

Brunswick  13003 

Just  A-Wearyin’  For  You  (Jacobs-Bond) 
Love’s  Old  Sweet  Song  ( Molloy ) 

(Sung  by  Irene  Pavloska) 

A  fresh-voiced  new  soprano  singing  heart  songs 
that  are  old  favorites.  “Just  a’  Wearying’ 
for  You”  isn’t  actually  very  old,  but  it  is  so 
universally  liked  that  it  seems  as  if  it  were  of 
as  long  ago  as  “Love’s  Old  Sweet  Song.” 

Brunswick  13001 
Little  Mother  of  Mine  ( Burleigh ) 

I’ll  Sing  Thee  Songs  of  Araby  (Clay) 
(Sung  by  Theo.  Karle) 

So  many  maudlin  and  trashy  songs  have  lately 
been  written  and  sung  about  Mother,  that  it  is 
a  relief  to  hear  a  really  fine  one  on  this  subject. 
Karle  sings  it  charmingly,  as  he  does  the  ever- 
appealing  “Songs  of  Araby.” 

Victor  74608 

Lo,  Here  the  Gentle  Lark  (Bishop) 
(Sung  by  Amelita  Galli-Curci) 

A  blithe  and  debonair  old  English  setting  of  a 
Shakespeare  lyric,  sung  with  Galli-Curci’s  flaw¬ 
less  vocal  artistry. 


Edison  82164 

A  May  Morning  (Denza) ;  At  Parting 
(Rogers) 

I  Dreamt  That  I  Dwelt  In  Marble  Halls 

(Balfe) 

(Sung  by  Julia  Heinrich) 

The  two  short  songs  represent  an  interesting 
contrast  of  mood.  “A  May  Morning”  is  buoyant 
with  happiness;  “At  Parting" — one  of  the  most 
beautful  songs  ever  written  by  an  American — 
is  exquisitely  sad.  The  air  on  the  reverse,  from 
the  “Bohemian  Girl,”  is  known  to  everybody. 

Brunswick  100 13 
Old  Folks  At  Home  (Foster) 

(Sung  and  played  by  Virginia  Rea 
and  Elias  Breeskin) 

A  strange  yet  successful  union  of  “Swanee 
River,”  sung  by  a  soprano,  with  Dvorak’s 
"Humoresque,”  played  as  obbligato  by  a  violinist. 

Victor  64864 
Sunrise  and  You  (Penn) 

(Sung  by  Edward  Johnson) 

A  melodious  new  ballad  gloriously  given. 

Brunswick  5000 
Whispering  Hope  (Hawthorne) 

(Sung  by  Ida  Heydt  and  Elizabeth 
Lennox) 

Oh,  Dry  Those  Tears  (Del  Riego) 

(Sung  by  Elizabeth  Lennox) 

This  favorite  duet  for  women’s  voices  is  well 
presented.  The  Del  Riego  standby  is  also 
capably  done  and  appealing. 


(Instrumental) 

Columbia  A6145 

Waltz  In  A  Flat  (Brahms)',  Juba  Dance 
(Dett) 

Molly  On  The  Shore  (Grainger) 

(Piano  Solos  by  Percy  Grainger) 

All  in  all,  this  is  the  most  notably  successful  piano 
recording  Grainger  has  made.  The  little  Brahms 
waltz  is  one  of  the  precious  gems  of  music  and  he 
plays  it  ravishingb".  The  Juba  Dance  is  ani¬ 
mated  and  interesting.  His  own  composition 
is  full  of  sunny  vitality  and  worked  out  with 
cunning  intricacy.  The  tone  of  the  piano  sounds 
rich  and  full. 

Pathe  40197 
Extase  (Ganne) 

Serenade  (Widor) 

(Played  by  Tollefsen  Trio) 

Pleasing  salon  pieces  played  by  a  combination 
of  violin,  'cello  and  piano. 

Victor  64861 

Fond  Recollections  (Popper) 

(Violincello  Solo  by  Hans  Kindler) 

A  brooding  ’cello  reverie  played  with  deep  feeling 
but  no  sentimentality.  Genuinely  beautiful. 

Pathe  27027 
Perpetual  Motion  (Weber) 

To  Spring  (Grieg) 

(Piano  solos  by  Rudolf  Ganz) 

Grieg’s  “To  Spring”  is  a  universal  favorite. 
Ganz  plays  it  with  charm  and  -subtlety.  His 
rendition  of  the  brilliant  “Perpetual  Motion” 
is  the  acme  of  virtuosity 

Victor  74607 

Songs  Without  Words  “Cradle  Song” 
(Mendelssohn) 

(Violin  solo  by  Mischa  Elman) 

Elman’s  own  arrangement  of  this  lovely  Men¬ 
delssohn  melody.  He  plays  it  with  gorgeous 
tone  and  masterly  double-stoppiug.  This  is 
a  record  to  be  prized. 


Brunswick  13005 
Souvenir  Podtique  ( Fibich ) 

Minuet  in  G  (Beethoven) 

(Violin  solos  by  Elias  Breeskin) 

A  much-played  classic  that  can  never  lose  its 
popularity,  and  an  interesting  piece  that  is  less 
known.  Well  recorded. 

Victor  74609 

Symphony  in  G  Minor:  Minuetto  (Mo¬ 
zart) 

(Played  by  Philadelphia  Symphony 
Orchestra) 

The  difficulty  to  be  met  with  in  reproducing 
symphonic  music  for  the  phonograph  is  the 
length  of  the  classics  and  the  shortness  of  the 
time  that  a  record  runs.  Complete  first  movi- 
ments  can  seldom  be  given.  Minuets,  however, 
are  comparatively  short;  hence  we  are  able  to 
enjoy  his  sparkling  masterpiece  and  to  discover 
new  beauties  in  it  at  each  re-hearing. 


OPERA 


Pathe  60084 

La  Boheme:  “In  poverta  mia  lieta” 

(Puccini) 

Voce  e’  Notte  (Neapolitan  Folk  Song) 
(de  Curtis) 

(Both  sung  by  Aristodemo  Giorgini) 

This  double-faced  record  introduces  a  new  tenor 
possessed  of  an  ingratiating  voice.  He  sings  the 
aria  from  “Boheme”  which  is  generally  spoken 
of  as  Rudolpho’s  Narrative,  for  in  it  the  Latin 
Quartier  poet  tells  Mimi,  his  newly-met  sweet¬ 
heart,  of  his  precarious  career  as  a  poet  and  of 
the  ardor  that  has  suddenly  come  into  his  life. 
On  the  reverse  is  a  melodious  Neapolitan 
street  song. 

Victor  74613 

Carmen-Habanera:  Love  Is  Like  a 
Wood  Bird  (Bizet) 

(Sung  by  Gabriella  Besanzoni) 

Here  is  another  newcomer — and  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  gifted  one.  Madame  Besanzoni  has 
chosen  for  her  phonographic  debut  this  famous 
number  from  "Carmen.”  Its  brilliant  com¬ 
bination  of  mockeo^  and  witchery — the  feminine 
caprice  that  plays  with  fire  and  taunts  the  devil 
himself — -is  presented  with  unusual  dramatic 
vividness.  A  great  interpretation. 

Columbia  49596 

Dinorah:  “Ombra  Leggera”  (Shadow 
Song)  (Meyerbeer) 

(Sung  by  Maria  Barrientos) 

A  coloratura  classic,  sung  with  airy  ease  and 
finesse.  That  over-worked  word,  “bird-like." 
is  the  most  accurate  term  to  describe  it. 

Victor  74612 

L’Eclair:  (Romance)  “Call  Me  Thine 
Own”  (Halevy) 

(Sung  by  Mabel  Garrison) 

Exquisite  limpidity  of  tone,  which  is  sympathetic 
rather  than  impersonal — as  so  much  high 
soprano  singing  is  wont  to  be.  This  is  an  aria 
culled  from  a  French  opera  now  practically 
forgotten.  It  is  altogether  lovely. 

(Continued  on  Page  76) 
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FROM  A  HOSPITAL  WINDOW 

By  Stuart  N.  Lake 

THE  author  of  these  little  vignettes,  a  former  member  of 
the  A.  E.  F„  is  the  author  of  “Totally  Disabled”  and  “One 
Committee  Reports,”  published  in  our  April  and  May  numbers. 

As  a  result  of  his  overseas  service  in  France,  he  is  still  in  a 
plaster  cast  viewing  life  from  the  windows  of  the  Polyclinic 
Hospital  in  New  York.  His  sketches  give  a  vivid  idea  of  what 
existence  means  to  the  thirteen  thousand  wounded  soldiers 

who  are  still  in  the  military  hospitals  of  the  United  States 

. 


VISITING  HOURS 


IT  is  only  proper  that  there  should  be 
certain  set  hours  during  which  casual 
visitors  may  be  admitted  to  hospitals. 
Otherwise,  little  work  could  be  ac¬ 
complished. 

Angelo,  on  the  seventh  floor,  is  slowly 
dying.  Last  night  he  took  a  sudden  turn  for 
the  worse  and  the  Red  Cross  at  once  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  squalid  tenement  where  his 
widowed  mother  makes  her  home.  Because 
of  the  wild  storm  of  wind  and  rain  the  mother 
was  to  be  brought  to  the  hospital  in  a  taxi¬ 
cab,  for  in  cases  like  Angelo’s  the  Public 
Health  Service  knows  no  set  rules. 


“She  is  not  here,”  said  Angelo’s  small 
sister  to  the  Red  Cross  messenger.  “Each 
night  she  goes  to  visit  our  Angelo.” 

“But  it  is  not  visitors’  night,  to-night,” 
the  messenger  remonstrated. 

“I  know,  but  she  is  there.” 

Down  in  the  wind-swept,  rain-riven  street, 
they  found  her;  little,  and  old,  and  grey— 
pitifully  and  abstractedly  trying  to  keep  off 
the  fury  of  the  storm  with  a  thin,  worn  shawl, 
her  soul  uplifted  to  another  Mother,  her  eyes 
upturned  in  love  and  fear  to  the  window,  seven 
stories  above,  where  her  Angelo  lay  dying. 

Not  for  such  can  there  be  any  man-made  law! 


THE  COMEBACK  COURTEOUS 


EVERY  once  in  a  while  our  hospital  has  to 
put  up  with  one  of  those  women  who 
would  stay  away  if  she  had  any  sense 
and  who,  therefore — doesn’t.  So,  one 
must  not  blame  the  patients  for  all  that  they 
say. 

The  other  day,  one  of  these  walking  denials 
that  sympathy  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary  inflicted  herself  upon  Harry  with  the 
information  that  he  was  “a  dear,  brave,  boy 
and  so  patient;”  that  he  “must  be  a  hero  at 
heart,”  and  that  she  “just  knew”  that  he  was 
“an  ideal  patient,”  and  that  it  “could  not 
possibly  be  anything  but  a  pleasure”  to  care 


for  him — and  a  lot  of  other  things  that  Harry, 
Harry’s  nurse  and  the  orderlies  knew  were 
downright  lies  and  which  made  Harry  want 
to  throw  the  kind  lady  out  of  the  ninth  story 
window. 

“So  you’ve  been  in  a  plaster  cast  for  just 
months  at  a  time,  have  you,  you  poor,  dear 
boy?”  she  gushed.  “Tell  me,  just  how  do  you 
feel?” 

“Well,  madam,’1  Harry  replied  in  his  best 
bass  voice,  “I  suppose  that  I  can  say 
that,  in  the  abstract,  I  feel  pretty  well; 
but  I  have  to  admit  that  I  feel  rotten  in  the 
concrete.” 


A  PLEA 

OUR  hospital  has  been  somewhat  dis¬ 
turbed  of  late  by  the  report  that  the 
Red  Cross  is  curtailing  its  hospital 
activities.*  In  addition,  we  have 
heard  that  it  is  probable  that  the  Red  Cross 
will  be  forced  to  do  away  with  the  work  in 
connection  with  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service. 

Bar  the  sunlight  from  the  dawn  that  follows 
night;  tear  the  saintly  face  of  Mary  from  the 
Sistine  Madonna;  kill  the  love  of  country  in 
the  breast  of  the  patriot;  force  the  young 
bride  from  the  arms  of  her  lover,  if  you  will; 
but  do  not,  oh,  do  not,  we  pray  you,  take  the 
Red  Cross  from  the  wounded  soldiers! 


A  BETTER  AMERICA 


A  NEWSBOY’S  CODE 

By  Margaret  Sanborn 

ALL  cities  and  even  small  towns 
have  their  newsboys,  who  shout 
unintelligible  incantations  into 
our  ears.  We  take  them  all  quite 
as  a  matter  of  course;  even  though  we 
may  have  our  favorite  newsboy  and  pass 
his  corner  every  day  and  greet  him  with 
a  “Good  Morning,”  we  buy  our  paper 
and  hurry  on  absorbed  in  the  head¬ 
lines — and  forget  all  about  him. 

But  being  a  newsboy  is  a  regular 
business!  A  little  while  ago,  a  dinner 
was  given  some  newsboys  in  Minnea¬ 
polis  and,  in  the  course  of  it,  a  lot  of 
interesting  discoveries  cropped  out. 
For  instance,  we  discovered  that  to  a 
newsboy,  his  corner  is  his  corner— 
usually  he  paid  for  it  in  good  solid 
cash.  One  boy,  in  Minneapolis,  paid 
$5  for  a  corner  to  a  boy  who  was  giving 
it  up  or,  in  bargain  terms,  $15  for  the 
four  corners.  And  such  is  the  business 


This  is  the  kind  of  boy  who  belongs  to 
a  Newsboys’  Club,  and  makes  selling 
papers  a  good,  straight,  paying  business 


Some  true  stories  of  people  and  things  that 


Miss  Sarah  Burrowes,  with  her  rubber  boots,  her  Ford  and 
some  of  the  children  whose  teeth  and  tonsils  she  inspects 


ethics  of  the  profession  that  no  one 
would  think  of  trespassing  on  another 
boy’s  corner,  which  he  had  legally 
bought  and  paid  for. 

“Aw,  nobody’d  tink  un  goin’  on 
Dulian’s  corner.  We  all  know  dat  he 
paid  fer  it!” 

'THESE  boys  have  a  club  too,  a  club 
-*■  with  a  constitution  and  rules,  which 
they  have  composed  and  set  down 
in  their  own  plain  language  so  that 
guys  could  understand  them,  as  the 
secret  was  explained.  Here  are  some: 

“Members  of  the  club  are  forbidden  to 
associate  with  drunks. 

“ There  shall  be  no  stealing  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  club. 

“There  must  be  good  conduct  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  club  when  they  are  riding  on 
street  cars. 

“There  shall  be  no  stealing  from  the 
5  and  10  cent  stores  downtown. 

“ There  shall  be  no  ‘gyping’  of  news¬ 
paper  customers  by  any  member  of  this 
club. 

“ Every  member  of  this  club  must  pay 
car-fare  on  the  street  cars. 

“ Members  of  this  club  must  dress 
neatly. 

“Nobody  in  this  club  is  allowed  to  sell 
papers  against  the  United  States. 

“No  loafing  after  you  are  through  with 
your  sales.  Go  right  home. 

“No  diming’  school.” 

T)RETTY  good  rules  of  conduct,  are 

they  not?  Underneath  them  is  a  big 
purpose  as  set  forth  in  the  language  of 
their  club’s  constitution,  “to  make 
hustling  paper  a  straight  and  profitable 
business,”  or  in  other  words,  to  do  a 
good  job  and  play  the  game  straight. 


RUBBER  BOOTS 

By  Sarah  Burrowes 


I  HAVE  often  wished  that  every 
member  of  the  Red  Cross  could  have 
seen  the  equipment  provided  for 
nurses  in  War  Service.  Every  article, 
from  the  blue  velour  hat  to  the  stout  tan 
boots  was  suitable,  becoming  and  of  the 
best  quality;  and  every  necessity  had 
been  thought  of,  even  to  two  little  black 
hatpins.  But  of  all  the  outfit,  nothing 
thrilled  us  quite  so  much  as  the  rubber 
boots.  Perhaps  at  the  back  of  our  minds 
lingered  a  childhood  vision  of  Puss  in 
Boots,  setting  out  on  marvelous  adven¬ 
tures;  but  I  think  the  boots  appealed 
to  our  imaginations  as  the  promise  of 
real  service,  of  work  worth  doing,  a 
challenge  to  the  heroic,  which  lies 
buried  somewhere  in  all  of  us,  painful 
as  it  is  to  an  Anglo-Saxon  to  admit  it. 

My  own  boots  had  ample  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  French  mud. 
At  last,  however,  the}'  saw  home  again 
and.  as  I  drew  them  out  of  the  hold-all. 

I  said,  “I'm  sure  I  don’t  know  what 
I’ll  do  with  these,  unless  I  tie  them  up 
with  red.  white  and  blue  ribbon  and 
hang  them  over  the  mantelpiece!” 

But  not  at  all!  I  have  them  on  this 
very  minute,  ready  for  a  three-mile 
walk  through  the  drifts  which  defy  my 
Ford,  for  I  have  beaten  my  sword  into 
a  plowshare,  and  have  settled  down  to 
rural  nursing  in  my  native  state.  Upon 
their  return  to  America  after  four  years 
of  war  service,  two  of  the  finest  nurses  I 
knew  in  France  found  the  atmosphere 
of  the  private  sick-room  and  the  sani¬ 
tarium  stifling,  and  fled  to  the  Sas- 
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IN  THE  MAKING 

will  strengthen  your  faith  in  your  country 


they  never 
named  the 
after  her! 

But,  just 
France,  it 


even 

baby 


as  in 
the 


A  CfTY’S  PARK 

MOST  cities  are  not  as  fortunate  as  Colorado 
Springs.  But,  though  they  may  not  have 
a  canyon  in  their  parks,  they  can  still  give  their 
citizens  glimpses  of  green  trees,  green  grass 
and  bright  flowers.  Both  our  big  city  parks 
and  our  town  squares  prove  that  they  do 


oldest  Huguenot  or  Dutch  names  in 
the  country  to  the  Italian  who  speaks 
not  one  word  of  English;  from  “the 
colonel’s  lady  to  Bridget  O  Grady! 
r  ranee,  u  is  the  It  is  undeniably  pleasing  to  one’s 
patient  that  usually  egoism  to  find  oneself  a  distinct  per- 
displays  the  hero-  'sonality  in  the  community.  In  a  village, 

I  have  never  one  is  not  a  mere  trained  nurse,  to  be 
sent  for  like  a  bottle  of  castor  oil  or  a 
box  of  mustard;  one  is  “The  Nurse 
and  as  unique  as  the  doctor,  or  the 
minister,  or  the  postmaster.  The  isola¬ 
tion  of  the  rural  nurse  gives  her  a  chance 
to  develop  individual  initiative;  she  is 
forced  to  think  for  herself,  with  no 
head-nurse  or  supervisor  to  whom  to 
appeal  in  emergencies. 

But  the  life  of  the  rural  nurse  is  not 
all  rubber  boots;  there  is  a  time  for 
slippers,  too.  One  makes  all  sorts  of 
delightful  friends,  from  the  little  dogs 
to  his  Reverence.  One  learns  to  know 
the  neighborly  kindness  and  genuine 
democracy  which  seem  to  flourish  bet¬ 
ter  under  low  roof-trees  than  in  the  sky¬ 
scraper.  It  is  “under  the  greenwood 
tree”  that  one  finds  the  new-laid  egg 
and,  now  and  then,  a  jar  of  cream,  or  a 
print  of  fresh  butter.  That  alone 
ought  to  be  a  sufficient  lure  to  anyone 
who  spent  the  winter  of  1916-1917  in 
France.  There  is  skating  and  coasting, 
and  picnicking,  if  one  has  the  time. 
And  always  there  is  the  ever  changing 
glory  of  hills  and  woods  and  sky,  which 


ism. 

seen  any  soldier 
show  better  courage 
in  the  face  of  death 
and  suffering  than 
the  mother  who  en¬ 
tertained  me  with 
jokes  between  her 
pangs;  nor  more  for¬ 
titude  than  the  same 
woman  displayed 
when  the  sudden 
death  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  four  weeks 
after  her  baby’s 
death,  left  her  with 
five  little  children 
and  no  home.  What 
greater  service  could 
one  offer  one’s  coun¬ 
try  than  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  lives  and 
health  of  these  splen¬ 
did  American  wom¬ 


en  and  their  babies? 

katchewan  to  do  rural  nursing.  Life  But  do  not  imagine  it  is  all  babies! 
out  the-e  may  be  one  continuous  Ralph  The  rural  nurse,  like  the  country  docto  . 

aS  We,‘  "0rth  need  ta  the  country  is  good 

To  be  sure,  there  are  no  German  pedist.  There  is 
bombs;  but  the  spice  of  danger  is  never  grippe,  laying  low 
lacking  in  the  combination  of  a  tempera-  whole  families  in 


mental  little  Ford  and  steep  and  rutty 
country  roads.  If  I  had  the  awarding 
of  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  I 
should  confer  it  upon  a  certain  colleague 
of  mine.  One  bitter  winter  night  the 
telephone  rang  at  2  a.m.  A  man 
three  miles  out  in  the  country  begged 
the  nurse  to  come  to  his  wife  who  was  in 
agony.  Their  own  physician  was  ill  in 
bed.  Fie  had  telephoned  to  every  doc¬ 
tor  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  and  they 
had  all  declared  it  was  impossible  to 
take  either  an  automobile  or  a  horse 
over  the  roads,  which  were  a  glare  of 
ice.  But  the  nurse  thought  only  of 
that  other  woman  in  peril  and  pain. 
She  went  out  to  the  garage,  warmed 
up  her  engine,  and  started  on  her  dark 
and  solitary  way.  Going  down  the 
first  hill,  the  car  turned  completely 
around  and  slid  down  backward;  but  it 
reached  the  bottom.  It  crawled  up  the 
next  hill  and  then  skidded  down,  some¬ 
how.  At  last,  she  reached  her  journey’s 
end,  and  saved  the  woman’s  life.  And 


_  day;  there  is 
pneumonia,  spar¬ 
ing  neither  young 
nor  old;  there  are 
the  miseries  of  old 
age  and  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  forms  in 
which  Nemesis 
overtakes  the 
gourmand;  there 
are  the  problems 
of  tuberculosis  and 
of  feebleminded¬ 
ness;  and  there 
are  all  sorts  of 
accidents,  from  a 
dog-bite  to  a 
wrecked  aero¬ 
plane.  One’s  pa¬ 
tients  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  one  na¬ 
tionality,  or  one 
class.  I  go  from 
a  D.  A.  R.  who 
bears  one  of  the 


A  PLAYGROUND  IN  ACTION 

THESE  are  a  few  of  the  one  hundred  thousand 
children  who  flock  daily  to  New  York  City  s 
playgrounds  during  the  summer  months.  Some 
of  the  playgrounds  are  connected  with  the 
public  schools,  and  others  are  under  the  Park 
Department.  There  are  also  piers  and  gymnasia 
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The  Plaza  at  Tyrone,  showing  the  station  at  the  left,  and  the  store 


music  and  drama.  But  why  can  we  not 
have  something  better  than  the  phono¬ 
graph  and  the  movies?  Why  do  not 
some  of  our  social  workers  who  went 
to  France  bring  us  the  old-fashioned 
singing  school,  and  amateur  theatricals, 
and  a  good  time  for  one  and  all?  There 
is  an  immense  field  for  the  talent,  the 
tact,  the  ingenuity,  the  patriotism  which 
the  War  brought  to  light.  Why  cannot 
the  thousands  who  volunteered  for  war, 
volunteer  now  for  peace  and  use  their 
rubber  boots  in  America? 

TYRONE,  A  SPANISH 
GEM  of  the  MOUNTAINS 

By  Janetta  G.  MacGregor 

TO  a  woman,  at  least,  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  life  in  the  usual  Western 
mining  camp,  with  its  grime  and 
squalor,  with  its  isolation  from  the 
city  and  its  subsequent  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  recreation  and  advance¬ 
ment,  is  one  that  holds  no  allurement. 
Yet  hundreds  of  women  of  refine¬ 
ment,  as  the  wives  of  mining  men, 
find  their  lives  cast  in  such  remote 
camps,  in  boxes  of  houses  running  into 
hundreds  of  the  same  de¬ 
sign  and  color.  The  monot¬ 
ony  and  narrowness  of 
such  a  life  is  stifling  and  the 
men  of  the  company,  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  business  enter¬ 
prise,  necessarily  bent  on 
the  utmost  efficiency  and 
economy,  too  often  forget 
the  needs  of  the  women  and 
children. 

But  there  once  was  a 
woman  with  a  vision — the 
wife  of  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Phelps  Dodge  Mining 
Company — who  knew  and 
understood  the  aspirations 
of  mining  women,  and  who 
believed  that  utility  and 


beauty  might  be  combined  even  in  a 
mining  camp.  When  the  Phelps  Dodge 
people  bought  a  tract  of  copper  im¬ 
pregnated  mountains  in  southwestern 
New  Mexico  this  woman  had  something 
to  say  in  regard  to  the  new  town  of 
Tyrone  about  to  spring  into  being.  Re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  peculiar  beauty  of  sear- 
brown  hills  dotted  with  cedar  and 
juniper,  white  yucca  and  crimson  cacti; 
entranced  by  the  grandeur  and  fascina¬ 
tion  of  the  surrounding  peaks;  and 
awed  by  the  all-pervasive  stillness  of 
the  mountains,  she  determined  that 
the  new  mining  camp  should  not  be 
a  blot  on  the  handiwork  of  nature,  but 
should  be  made  to  harmonize  with  it 
What  more  fitting  or  more  beautiful 
than  to  produce  in  Tyrone  a  replica 
of  the  architecture  of  the  Spaniard,  the 
first  of  the  Whites  to  view  this  prom¬ 
ised  land?  To.  carry  out  such  a 
scheme,  the  advice  of  an  expert  was 
needed.  The  services  of  Mr.  E.  G. 
Goodhue,  one  of  the  architects  of  the 
San  Diego  Exposition,  were  secured, 
and  castles  in  Spain  began  to  material¬ 
ize  in  cement  archways  and  towers  of 
warm  glowing  hues.  And  dear  little 
cement  “casas”  or  bungalows,  with 
projecting  wooden  beams  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  hilltops  just  as  they  might 
on  the  peaks  of  the  rugged  coast  of  old 


Spain.  In  truth,  this  woman  brought 
her  vision  to  reality,  and  made  Tyrone 
a  Spanish  gem  in  its  proper  setting  in 
the  Burrom  mountains  of  New  Mexico, 
eight  thousand  feet  above  sea  level — 
the  very  mountains  where,  in  the  early 
days,  Lieut.  Colonel  Carrasco,  with 
other  Spanish  soldiers  of  fortune,  came 
seeking  precious  metal  to  fill  the  cof¬ 
fers  of  Spain. 

In  1910,  the  work  of  setting  the  gem 
began  and,  to-day,  Tyrone  with  its 
population  of  six  thousand,  is  a  type  of 
the  town  women  may  have  and  enjoy 
if  they  persist  in  demanding  the  best, 
and  refuse  to  accept  makeshift  ways 
of  living.  Its  business  life  centers  in 
the  plaza  or  square.  Here  are  grouped, 
around  a  circle  of  well-designed  grass 
plots,  the  company  administration 
building,  the  bank,  the  three-floor 
store,  a  splendid  school,  the  railway 
station  and  postoffice.  The  nearness 
of  these  buildings  to  each  other  is  a 
time-saver  in  the  busy  life  of  the 
townspeople. 

The  station,  with  its  buff  coloring, 
fairly  smiles  in  the  glare  of  the  New 
Mexico  sunshine.  Its  double  row  of 
columns  and  intervening  arches  form 
a  cloistered  walk  around  a  patio,  made 
entrancing  by  the  interplay  of  sunshine 
and  shadow  across  its  pebbled  surfaces 
and  across  the  octagon¬ 
shaped  flower  beds — Moor¬ 
ish  in  design  and  tinting. 
Across  this  patio  saunter 
to-day  representatives  of 
two  races — the  dark-eyed, 
bewitching  senorita,  the 
descendant  of  the  conquis- 
tadores  of  earlier  days,  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  maiden. 

The  store  also  is  tinted 
buff,  and  has  Spanish  arches 
across  the  front  with  an  im¬ 
posing  tower  rising  from. the 
center.  Within,  it  loses  its 
Spanish  atmosphere,  for  it 
has  all  the  appurtenances 
of  an  up-to-date  American 
department  s  t  o  re.  The 


LEARNING  TO  BE  A  CITIZEN 


THIS  picture  shows  men  and  women  of  17  nationalities 
learning  how  to  vote  at  Public  School  27,  New  York 
City.  This  is  no  new  departure.  For  the  last  ten  years. 
New  York  has  been  teaching  citizenship  to  her  foreign  born 
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A  Better  America  in  the  Making 


refrigeration  plant,  annexed  to  this 
building,  is  modern  in  every  way,  and 
is  one  of  the  show  places  of  the  town. 
It  makes  possible  the  preservation  of 
perishable  supplies,  very  necessary 
when  the  main  railway  is  fifty  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  The  credit  system  is  unique. 
Each  employee  has  a  book  in  which  the 
company  enters  the  full  or  partial 
amount  due  him  in  salary.  When  he 
makes  a  purchase  at  the  store,  the 
amount  is  deducted  from  the  credit 
registered  in  the  book.  Thus  a  family 
is  protected  from  the  bugaboo  of 
accumulating  bills. 

Going  from  the  busy  square  to  the 
homes  one  finds  dwelling  places  that  are 
no  longer  canvas-top  tents  or  wooden 
shacks,  so  familiar  in  the  ordinary 
mining  camp,  but  cozy  one-story  houses 
that  look  inviting  with  green  vines 
climbing  over  the  grey  cement  and 
bright  red  geraniums  or  hollyhocks 
bordering  the  fronts  of  the  houses. 
Cement  has  one  great  sanitary  advan¬ 
tage.  When  a  house  is  vacated,  it  can 
be  thoroughly  hosed  out. 

On  the  promontory,  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  plaza,  one  may  live  in  a 
veritable  fairyland  house.  These  vari¬ 
ously  designed  houses  tinted  in  buffs, 
robin-egg  blues,  greys  or  pinks,  with 
care  taken  to  tint  adjoining  houses  in 
harmonizing  colors,  stand  on  the  bluff, 
and  with  their  projecting  beams  and 
harmonious  settings  are  veritable  works 
of  art.  Wherever  a  tree  adds  its  natural 
beauty  to  the  design,  it  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand. 

The  modern  housewife  wants  her 
town  to  have  a  church,  a  hospital  and 


a  school.  These  buildings,  so  often 
lacking  in  a  rough  and  tumble  mining 
camp,  are  adequately  provided  for  in 
Tyrone. 

The  Parker  Memorial  Hospital, 
named  for  Mr.  Thomas  Parker  who 
originally  owned  the  site  of  Tyrone,  is  a 
splendid  structure,  excellently  equipped 
and  in  charge  of  physicians  with 
reputations  for  skill.  For  the  small 
yearly  sum  of  twelve  dollars,  each 
family  is  cared  for  at  the  Parker  Hos¬ 
pital.  Places  are  so  much  in  demand 
that  patients  are  discharged  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  Red  Cross  provides  a 
public  health  nurse  who  visits  every 
ex-patient  of  the  Hospital.  She  also 
looks  after  the  school  children’s  health, 
examining  them  and  giving  them  in¬ 
struction  in  hygiene.  She  teaches  the 
young  mothers  of  the  camp  how  to  care 
for  their  babies.  She  is  a  general 
blessing  and  such  a  nurse  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  every  mining  camp. 

The  school  is  a  two-story  cement 
structure,  oil  heated  and  well  lighted. 
The  curriculum  extends  through  the 
second  year  of  high  school. 

The  grounds  are  furnished  with 
modern  playground  apparatus. 

For  recreational  outdoor  dancing  in 
summer,  the  cement  floor  of  the  Plaza 
is  used.  Here,  also,  a  Mexican  band 
furnishes  music  three  evenings  of  the 
week  and,  in  the  nearby  moving  picture 
house,  one  can  see  the  latest  films. 

To  many,  it  would  seem  that  the  very 
completeness  of  Tyrone  makes  their 
efforts  at  camp  improvement  seem 
futile.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  completeness  came  about  gradually, 


and  is  due  to  the  persistent  carrying 
out  of  definite  plans.  When  women  co¬ 
operate  and,  with  the  counsel  of  experts 
on  city  planning  and  sanitation,  decide 
what  they  and  their  children  re¬ 
quire,  the  men  of  the  camp,  employers 
and  employees,  are  only  too  glad  to 
help  the  good  cause  along  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  And  if  the  women 
hitch  their  wagon  to  a  star  so  much  the 
better  for  the  community. 

FAITH  WITH  A 
CAPITAL  “F” 

By  Hugh  Fullerton 

WHEN  an  entire  city— two  en¬ 
tire  cities  to  be  more  accurate 
— pays  homage  to  one  who,  in  his 
own  estimate,  is  the  humblest  of  all 
within  those  cities  there  is  a  reason. 
And  when  a  million  men  and  women, 
more  .or  less,  are  eagerly  seeking 
ways  of  perpetuating  a  work  that  one 
man  has  done  for  fifty  years,  his  Faith 
(he  would  spell  it  with  a  capital  F) 
seems  justified. 

Four  months  ago,  the  word  went  out 
in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  that  W.  A. 
Petran  was  ill,  and  that  for  the  first 
time  in  more  than  fifty  years  there  was 
a  chance  that  no  prayer  meeting  would 
be  held  in  the  Christian  Workers’  Mis¬ 
sion.  From  offices,  from  churches,  from 
all  around  the  city  came  volunteers  to 
help — vowing  that  the  work  should  not 
cease  and,  when  ( Continued  on  P age  79) 


Above,  at  the  left,  another  view 
which  the  people  of  Tyrone  live. 


of  the  Plaza;  at  the  right,  the  kind  of  house  in 
Below,  a  Spanish  Senora  in  Tyrone’s  “Old  Town’ 
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A  French  peasant 
pressed  into  ser¬ 
vice  to  carry  Red 
Cross  material  in 
the  north  of  France 


The  March  of  the  Red  Cross 


A  GLIMPSE  from  the  WATCH  TOWER 

AT  WASHINGTON 


THREE  years  ago,  in  discuss¬ 
ing  the  then  new  activities 
of  the  Red  Cross,  President 
Wilson  made  the  remark 
that  of  all  the  plans  put  into 
practice  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
held  the  greatest  possibilities  for 
the  future.  Events  to-day  are 
bearing  out  that  statement.  Week 
by  week  lately,  the  evidence  has 
been  overwhelming  that  the  ideal¬ 
ism  born  of  the  war  has  suffered 
no  diminution  among  our  youth¬ 
ful  members.  Both  at  home  and 
abroad,  Red  Cross  work  done  by  the 
children  is  reaching  more  than  re¬ 
spectable  proportions. 

The  Children’s  Effort 

THEY  do  not  seem  to  have  lost  their 
interest  either  in  working  for  the 
children  of  saddened  Europe  or  for 
their  own  country.  In  these  last  few 
weeks  their  effort^  have  ranged  from 
weaving  rugs  and  making  gifts  for  the 


From  there  you  can  see — 

Workers  on  the  Baltic 
Salvage  Shops  in  New  Jersey 
Children  in  Austria  and  Poland 
and 

Soldiers  still  in  Plaster  Casts  in 
America 


completion,  tasks  assigned  or 
voluntarily  undertaken. 

The  variety  of  their  activities 
is  seemingly  endless.  They  have 
made  and  sent  boxes  of  toys  and 
souvenirs  to  the  Virgin  Islands; 
they  have  completed  and  sent  to 
Europe  all  manner  of  things  for 
the  European  children;  they  have 
helped  poor  families  in  need  at 
home;  they  have  collected  books 
for  m'ssion  schools  in  less  for- 


heroic  disabled  soldiers  of  our  A.  E.  F. 
who  are  still  in  hospitals,  to  providing 
the  means  whereby  .fifteen  thousand 
wretched  Austrian  children  have  been 
transported  to  Northern  Italian  cities 
to  be  brought  back  to  health  by  Italy. 
Their  funds,  raised  in  every  con¬ 
ceivable  method  known  to  childhood  in 
and  out  of  school,  have  steadily  grown 
and  their  enthusiasm  with  them.  Their 
organization,  scattered  in  communities 
of  every  kind  and  size,  has  increased  in 
efficiency  and  in  ability  to  carry  to 


tunate  places;  have  made  clothes 
and  a  great  variety  of  articles  for  Home 
Service  workers  to  distribute;  have  held 
Red  Cross  sales;  learned  about  First  Aid 
and  applied  it ;  carried  through  number¬ 
less  health  crusades;  financed  traveling 
dental  clinics;  made  and  distributed  First 
Aid  kits  and  numberless  other  things. 

In  Europe,  too,  the  efforts  of  their 
representatives  appear  to  be  increas¬ 
ingly  productive  of  achievement. 
Twenty-six  carloads  of  condensed  milk 
for  the  starving  children  in  Vienna:, 
forty-five  soup  kitchens  operated  daily 
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the  devastated  parts  of  Flanders  for 
ie  Belgian  school  children;  vacation 
donies  for  French  war  orphans  in 
rittany — these  are  merely  items  ap- 
earing  in  the  reports  from  abroad  last 
lonth— items  which  say  nothing  of  the 
xteen  other  projects  which  are  being 
uried  on  abroad  by  the  Juniors,  but 
hich  show  the  vitality  of  the  work. 
Gradually  indeed.  Junior  Red  Cross 
lembers  are  acquiring  a  sense  of  re- 
ponsibility  to  humanity,  a  realization 
jf  the  basic  things  of  civilization  and  a 
ne  idealism  which  their  elders  in 
rany  cases  could  imitate  with  profit, 
hey  are  the  Red  Cross  of  the  future! 

'he  Red  Cross  Rear-Quard  in  Europe 

.  /EAN  WHILE,  the  Red  Cross  of  to- 
VL  day  is  doing  at  least  one  heroic 
nan-sized  job. 

There  exists  in  Europe  at  this 
noment  a  situation  which  Mr.  H.  P. 
)avison  has  described  in  the  first  eight 
•ages  of  this  magazine — a  description 
rhich  cannot  be  forgotten. 

Disease  imperils  most  of  European 
ivilization. 

In  the  face  of  this,  the  Red  Cross 
vorkers  still  in  Europe  are  working  to 
he  limit  of  their  ability.  They  are 
ising  all  the  supplies  with  which  they 
an  be  furnished.  1  hey  are  em- 
doying  all  the  local  assistance  they 
an  gather,  one  Red  Cross  worker 
;ometimes  having  as  many  as  fifty 


March  of  the  Red  Cross 

native  helpers.  And  with  every  passing 
day,  as  the  hour  for  their  departure 
nears,  the  burdens  which  they  are 
carrying  are  growing  heavier  and 
heavier  upon  their  shoulders.  The 
Red  Cross  workers  in  the  Baltic 
provinces  are  working  twenty-four 
hours  a  day.  Red  Cross  warehouses  in 
Bohemia  are  supplying  relief  materials 
to  over  one  hundred  cities  and  villages. 
Many  of  the  refugee  camps  in  Rou- 
mania  have  no  aid  other  than  the  Red 
Cross.  In  Constantinople,  since  the 
rush  of  Russian  refugees  from  the  Black 
Sea  region  began,  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  carloads  of  Red  Cross  supplies 
have  been  unloaded  to  be  distributed 
by  the  Near  East  Relief  Commission 
which  is  trying  to  reach  the  swarming 
crowds  of  misery  in  the  lower  Balkans 
and  the  Caucasus.  The  cablegrams 
from  Vienna  and  Budapest  calling  for 
things  which  are  needed — such  as 
garments  for  infants — are  heartrending. 

The  Death  Squad 

TX  Poland,  where  the  largest  Red 
1  Cross  Commission  now  is,  it  is  the 
same  story  so  far  as  Red  Cross  workers 
are  concerned— endless  misery  and 
disease,  and  such  a  limited  ability  to 
combat  it  that  the  last  ounce  of  human 
determination  is  needed. 

The  passing  of  “The  Death  Squad” 
the  other  day  showed  what  grim  work 
it  has  been  and  still  is.  For  six  months 


this  squad — a  little  band  of  seven 
devoted  Americans — have  faced  mortal 
danger,  day  in  and  day  out,  fighting  with 
plague  and  typhus.  To-day,  only  one 
member  of  the  squad  remains  on  duty  in 
West  Russia  unscathed.  Two  are  dead 
and  three  will  bear  to  their  graves  marks 
of  the  terrible  spotted  typhus. 

In  this  situation,  the  Polish  Red 
Cross  is  making  valiant  efforts,  aided 
by  many  other  organizations  including 
the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  and 
our  own  Red  Cross,  which  a  few  days 
ago  gave  two  million  marks  to  the  Poles 
to  aid  them  in  establishing  hospitals. 

But  all  their  efforts  are  rapidly 
proving  of  no  avail  and  the  day  will 
soon  come  when  the  aid  which  Mr. 
Davison  pleads  for  will  either  have  to  be 
extended  by  the  American  people  along 
with  other  nations,  or  else  definitely 
refused  forever.  Day  by  day  and  hour 
by  hour,  indeed,  the  heroic  rear-guard 
of  the  Red  Cross  is  having  proven  to  it 
the  truth  of  the  Davison  statement. 
And  meanwhile,  the  hour  approaches 
when  they  must  leave  Europe  finally, 
their  supplies  all  distributed,  their  war 
job  completed  and  the  hundreds  of 
workers  returned  to  civil  life. 

Winding  Up  in  France 

TT  is  possible  now.  too.  to  get  a  little 
1  perspective  of  the  winding  up  of  the 
work  in  France  during  the  last  few 


Here,  in  the  Argonne  ceme¬ 
tery,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  lie  the  heroic 
American  dead.  The  Red 
Cross  is  running  a  motor 
omnibus  and  rest-house  ser¬ 
vice  for  relatives  who  visit 
the  graves  this  spring.  There 
are  other  cemeteries  in  France 
wherein  our  dead  lie  buried 
but  this  one  is  the  largest 
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months.  It  has  been  a  work 
of  steady,  tenacious  upbuild¬ 
ing,  based  on  the  sound  prin¬ 
ciple  of  helping  others  to  help 
themselves.  It  will  give  many 
people  a  new  idea  of  the  vast 
amount  of  work  which  it  has 
been  necessary  to  do  in  France 
since  January,  1919,  to  know 
that  over  One  Hundred  and 
Seventy  Million  Francs  have 
been  employed  to  .  ease  the 
load  of  those  people  who  are 
still  suffering  from  the  war. 
The  application  of  these  sums 
has  been  through  local  com¬ 
mittees  of  responsible  French 
men  and  French  women  who, 
with  their  first  hand  knowledge 
of  the  needs  of  their  own  peo¬ 
ple,  have  effected  the  objects 
in  view  in  the  most  efficient 
manner.  In  this  way,  in  the 
last  year  and  a  half,  more  than 
four  thousand  devastated  vil¬ 
lages  in  France  have  had  relief 
and  many  thousands  of  return¬ 
ing  refugees  have  been  saved 
from  misery.  Over  four  thou¬ 
sand  war  orphans  have  received 


seems  irritatingly  indifferent  to  armis¬ 
tices  and  peace  treaties!  In  the  public 
health  hospitals  at  the  present  moment 
— and  there  are  fifty  such  hospitals, 
containing  about  nine  thousand  ex- 
service  men — the  Red  Cross  is  follow¬ 
ing  out  its  war  pledges  to  the  end, 
by  giving  the  same  service  that  it 
gave  to  the  military  hospitals  during 
the  war.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
are  about  fifty  thousand  former  soldiers 
invalided  because  of  their  war  ser¬ 
vice,  who  are  receiving  treatments  of 
various  kinds  in  sanitaria,  such  as  the 
tuberculosis  colony  in  Rutland,  Vermont. 

In  all  these  cases,  from  the  hour  the 
ex-soldier  enters  the  hospital  for  treat¬ 
ment,  until  he  is  discharged,  the  Red 
Cross  is  keeping  in  constant  contact 
with  him;  securing  his  allowance;  re¬ 
newing  his  insurance;  advising  him 
how  to  use  his  money  wisely  (many 
of  the  boys  being  qu:,:e  young);  caring 
for  his  family;  in  all  these  ways, 
the  Red  Cross  is  still  doing  its  level 
best  to  help  him,  just  as  it  did  in 
camp  and  in  France.  It  is  standing 
by  him  until  he  is  once  more  himself 
again,  at  home  and  in  touch  with 


succor  through  American  charity.  Com¬ 
munal  schools  have  been  established; 
hundreds  of  farmers  have  been  furnished 
with  live  stock  for  their  pastures  and 
seed  for  their  fields,  and  dozens  of  Red 
Cross  medical  units  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  ruined  hamlets  of  the  north 
of  France.  The  good  thus  accomplished 
since  the  war  will  remain,  indeed,  as  a 
monument  to  the  friendship  existing 
between  the  two  republics,  a  bond  which 
will  guarantee  the  affection  of  France 
for  her  American  sister. 

The  Red  Cross  at  Home 

IN  this  country,  the  war  job  is  merging 
gradually,  unmistakably  into  the 
peace  job,  although  the  war  job  is 
even  yet  not  completed. 

Why  is  it  not  completed? 

Well,  the  disabled  soldier  is  the 
biggest  reason.  Thirteen  thousand  of 
them  in  military  and  public  health 
hospitals!  Shell-smashed  hips  in  plas¬ 
ter  casts  show  an  irritatingly  feeble 
desire  to  knit  again.  Tuberculosis 
contracted  in  the  Argonne  Woods 


The  comforts  of  home 
are  provided  for  the 
boys  of  Uncle  Sam’s 
merchantmen,  by  the 
American  Red  Cross 
and  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  at 
the  Seaman’s  Center 
in  New  York.  Similar 
homes  will  be  opened 
on  the  island  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  U.  S.  by 
Red  Cross  Chapters 


his  local  Red  Cross  Chapter,  with  al 
trace  of  the  war  gone  from  him.  When 
vocational  training  has  been  needed 
the  Red  Cross  has  tried  to  be  espec 
ially  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  its  duty 
Where  the  well  soldier  is  concerned 
the  Red  Cross  is  still  unexpectedly 
busy  helping  him;  securing  allotment 
and  allowances  (sometimes  as  many  a; 
eight  thousand  a  month);  releasin; 
Liberty  bonds  which  have  been  pur 
chased  but  never  delivered;  filing  com 
pensation  claims;  and,  in  numberles 
ways,  acting  as  the  ex-service  man’ 


lawyer,  claim  agent  and  best  friend,  all 
in  one.  Simply  where  Home  Service  is 
concerned,  the  last  report  shows  that 
two  hundred  thousand  families  are  still 
on  the  Red  Cross  lists  for  assistance  of 
one  kind  or  another. 

All  these  are  reasons  why  the  war 
jobs  are  not  yet  completed  and  will  not 
be  for  some  little  time.  Where  the 
peace  job  is  concerned,  over  one  thou¬ 
sand  chapters  scattered  all  over  the 
country  are  now'  supplying  the  answer 
to  the  question  of  what  the  Red  Cross  is 
finding  to  do  in  peace  time.  Everyone 
of  these  chapters  has  applied  for  the 
peace  time  extension  and  is  going 
ahead  on  it. 


The  Multifarious  Activities  of  the 
Different  Chapters 


THE  different  things  they  are  doing 
would  fill  an  encyclopedia,  dictated 
as  they  are  by  local  needs  and  neces¬ 
sities.  Orange,  New' Jersey,  for  instance, 
provides  a  good  example,  among  dozens 
of  others,  of  the  way  the  peace  time 
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March  of  the  Red  Cross 


It  is  only  necessary,  indeed,  to  men¬ 
tion  in  a  general  way  a  few  such  things 
as  New  England’s  hundred  bed  field 
hospitals;  the  information  service  in 
New  York;  and  the  assistance  which 
is  being  extended  to  the  men  of  our 
merchant  marine;  the  health  centers 
in  St.  Louis;  the  interest  in  life-saving 
and  disease-prevention  everywhere;  the 
community  surveys  going  on;  and  then 
to  reflect  on  the  lack  of  such  affairs 
before  the  war,  to  realize  the  vast 
stride  the  country  as  a  whole  has  taken 
in  such  matters.  If  the  peace  time 
program  continues  to  gain  as  much 
momentum  in  the  future  as  it  already 
has  in  the  past  year,  it  will  soon  con¬ 
stitute  a  definite  step  forward  in 
American  life. 


[1  not  mean  the  needy  poor,  but  which  the  Red  Cross 
I  ople  in  all  kinds  of  circumstances,  peace  time  program 
no,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  nurses  is  assuming.  There 
•re  desperately  in  need  of  help.  With  are  hundred  sol 
i!e  assistance  of  the  Motor  Corps,  who  others.  Behind 
■re  kept  busy  day  and  night  carrying  them  all,  neverthe- 
i  rses  and  nurses’  aids  from  house  to  less,  lies  the  univer- 
luse,  over  two  thousand  cases  were  sal  Red  Cross  idea 
ited  for.  At  the  present  moment  this  of  better  health  in  a 
id  Cross  Chapter  is  supporting  sixteen  better  community, 
inching  centers,  located  in  public  Some  chapters  aie 
•lools,  social  settlements  and  nurses’  concentrating  for 
isociations.  Of  these,  the  one  in  the  the  moment  on  suf- 
llian  section  and  the  one  in  the  ficient  relief  organ- 
ilored  district  are  probably  doing  ization  for  disaster 
i|e  most  noticeably  good  work.  This  and  at  the*  same 
ione  view  of  the  job  at  home.  time  getting  an  in- 

i  Clark  County,  Ohio,  where  Spring-  timate  knowledge  of 
Id  is  located,  shows  an  entirely  dif-  their  communities’ 
ent  view  of  the  peace  program,  and  needs. 


,gram  is  taking  hold  in  certain  towns, 
that  Chapter,  which  covers  a  popu- 
ion  of  around  one  hundred  thousand, 
w  are  helping  about  two  hundred  and 
jy  discharged  soldiers  to  solve  their 
iblems  and  are  concentrating  par- 
ularly  upon  the  care  and  vocational 
ining  of  disabled  men.  They  are 
ting  money  to  finance  their  wrork 
•ough  their  busy  little  Red  Cross 
op  Around  the  Corner,  which,  through 
:  sale  of  donated  second-hand  articles, 
s  managed  to  net  the  Chapter  nearly 
enty-hve  thousand  dollars  in  the  last 
jar  and  a  half.  People  have  been  sys- 
natically  canvassed  for  things  of 
Is  sort  and  the  wdiole  affair  run  on  a 
siness  basis. 

Many  thousands  of  garments  have 
en  shipped  overseas  from  the  work- 
i)ms.  During  the  flue  epidemic, 
er  live  thousand  dressings,  masks 
:  d  such  things  were  made  to  meet  the 
uergency.  The  sick  were  cared  for  in 
i  Immps  and  in  this  case,  the  sick 


yet  one  that  is  the  same  in  purpose. 
Here  the  community,  which  is  mostly 
rural,  was  first  surveyed  and  a  definite 
program  outlined.  Playgrounds  for 
children  have  been  established;  com¬ 
munity  houses  erected;  all  sorts  of 
good  things,  such  as  baseball  fields, 
tennis  courts  and  town  parks  have  been 
fixed  up;  better  lighting  systems  have 
been  installed  in  some  of  the  villages, 
bad  railroad  crossings,  even,  have  been 
eliminated  in  Safety  First  movement; 
and  many  plans  are  under  way  for  the 
future.  The  secret  of  the  whole  scheme 
in  Clark  County  has  been  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  Red  Cross  of  many  other 
organizations,  a  scheme  w'hich  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  decidedly  finer  community 
living. 

The  Universal  Red  Cross  Idea 

THESE  are  only 
two  examples  of 
the  different  aspects 


(Above)  The  Red 
Cross  Exhibit  of  the 
Foreign  and  Insular 
Division  in  the  ex¬ 
hibition  recently  held 
at  Grand  Central 
Palace  in  New  York 


(At  Left )  Some  of 
the  French  farmers 
who  were  injured  by 
the  explosion  of 
“duds”  in  their  fields. 
These  patients  have 
slept  in  Red  Cross 
beds  and  been  treat¬ 
ed  with  Red  Cross 
drugs  and  medicines 
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A  startling  article  that  every  America 


HALF  a  mile  away  going  to  be  hungrier  next  winter  tha 
from  where  George  it  was  last  winter.  They  prove  ah 
A.  Williams  spends  that  we  in  the  United  States,  instea 
his  days  at  work  in  of  rushing  ahead  to  greater  products 
a  Washington  office  there  of  food,  are  not  even  holding  our  ow 
is  another  office  that  has  and  that  we  too,  if  the  spring  foreca: 
on  record  some  of  the  most  will  hold  good,  will  find  less  grai 
startling  figures  it  has  ever  and  garden-grown  food  in  our  marke: 
been  my  lot  to  scan.  this  year  than  we  did  in  the  best  yea: 

These  figures,  which  any-  before  the  war. 
one  may  go  and  read,  as  I  Statesmen  of  the  world  know  the: 
did,  prove  that  the  world  is  facts;  they  know  that  every  extra  inc 

of  soil  that  is  used  th 
year  for  food  productic 
will  serve  not  to  furnif 
the  world  with  luxuries  bi 
actually  to  keep  some  ma 
woman  or  child  ali\ 
through  the  winter  that 
coming.  The  statesmen 
Europe  are  crying  to  the 
people,  “Work!  Worl 
Work!”  But  the  ext 
inches  of  European  soil  a 
not  being  turned. 

I  went  out  from  the  offi 
of  the  Department  of  Agi 
culture  aghast,  as  any  oi 
may  well  be  who  kno\ 
the  facts,  and  came  aero 
the  story  of  George  . 
Williams.  The  effect  < 
the  facts  told  by  the  figur 
passed  away,  as  I  heard  1 
The  powe:  of  the  huma 
will,  the  might  of  huma 
dec;sion  to  conquer  all  ol 


France  is  doing  as  heroically  on 
the  farm  as  she  did  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  Her  best  efforts,  never¬ 
theless,  do  not  suffice  to  feed  a 
single  human  being  outside  her 
borders.  These  pictures  show 
partially  why.  Above)  Atypical 
French  gardener,  once  a  Poilu, 
now  at  work  again.  ( Center ) 
The  village  to  which  he  once 
sent  his  produce.  (Below)  One 
of  the  many  fields  in  Northern 
France  where  nothing  will  grow 
in  the  filled-in-trenches.  Over 
a  great  portion  of  the  devastated 
districts,  particularly  on  the 
Belgian  frontier,  the  top  soil 
is  completely  gone.  France’s 
wheat  yield  this  year  is  one 
half  of  her  pre-war  production. 
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WORLD  NEEDS 


stacles,  came  to  me  in  the  story  of 
George  Williams.  There  was  proof  in 
it  that  any  man,  woman  or  child  who 
says  to  himself,  “ Things  must  be  made 
better  in  this  world,"  and  then  starts  to 
act  on  that  decision  can  immediately 
make  the  world  visibly  better. 

George  Williams  isn’t  one  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  great  officials,  whose  name  gets 
into  the  paper  every  day.  He  is  a  clerk 
in  the  pension  office,  like  thousands  of 
other  clerks  in  Washington.  He  has  a 
wife  and  two  small  children  and  not 
enough  salary. 

When  things  began  to  tighten  up  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  whole 
world;  when  the  shortage  of  food  be¬ 
came  more  acute  and  prices  went^up 
and  we  all  began  to  head  toward  the 
conditions  that  are  disclosed  by  the 
volumes  of  figures  which  I  have  de¬ 
scribed;  Williams  wasn’t  one  of  those 
who  sat  back  and  said,  “It  seems  to  me 
that  somebody  ought  to  do  something  about 
this.”  Not  by  any  means.  He  took  a 
motto,  which,  if  it  became  the  motto 
of  the  people  of  the  world,  would  end 
the  world’s  troubles.  “I’m  going  to  do 
something  about  this!”  he  said. 

He  couldn't  take  affairs  into  his  own 
hands  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  has 
only  one  arm.  But  he  did  take  affairs 
into  his  one  hand.  He  bought  three 
city  lots  in  Washington,  promising  to 
pay  for  them.  He  sensed  that  the  only 
help  that  can  come  to  this  worried 
world  must  come  from  Mother  Earth. 


Then  he  started  to  “garden.” 

In  the  two  years,  1918  and  1919, 
with  his  one-armed  gardening,  he  fed 
his  wife  and  two  children  with  the 
finest  and  freshest  vegetables  they  had 
ever  eaten  and,  in  addition,  he  fed  so 
many  other  American  families  in  Wash¬ 
ington  with  the  same  good  things  that, 
in  return,  they  paid  him  enough  money 
to  settle  his  debt  on  his  three  lots! 

And  the  garden  that  Williams  will 
have  this  year — well,  when  I  think  of 
the  figures  I  have  seen  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Williams’  1920 
garden  is  more  beautiful  to  me  than 
the  most  beautiful  garden  I  have 
seen  anywhere 
else  in  the  world. 

We  need  in 
America,  to-day, 
millions  of  these 
good-willed,  bur- 
den-lifting  Wil¬ 
liamses;  we  need 
them  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world;  in 
the  manufactur¬ 
ing  world;  among 
employers  and 
employees.  And 
we  need,  with  an 
incredible  insist¬ 
ence,  millions  of 
Williams’  gar¬ 
dens.  They 
ought  to  be 
planted  right 


!  OL  d  away;  June  suns  are  al¬ 

ready  with  us  warming 
the  soil  of  millions  of 
home  gardens  in  the 
United  States  for  the 
seeds  that  would  bring  us 
food  for  next  winter. 

Please  let  me  show  you 
some  of  the  figures  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Telegrams  and  cable¬ 
grams  are  pouring  in  here  every  hour 
of  the  day. 

The  cablegrams  bring  the  darkest 
news.  We  will  consider  them  first. 
They  come  from  Rome  where  an  inter¬ 
national  bureau  is  watching,  as  closely 
as  it  can,  the  sprouting  wheat  fields  of 
this  entire  planet.  “Short!  Short! 
Short!”  say  these  cablegrams.  “The 
world  will  not  be  able  to  catch  up  with 
its  needs  for  wheat  and  other  grain  this 
summer.  In  great,  rich  Australia, 
there  is  drought.  The  crop  will  be 
only  one-half  of  last  year’s.  Wheat 


Where  food  is  concerned,  Poland 
is  in  a  desperate  condition.  These 
are  common  scenes  in  that  wheat- 
producing  country.  Mile  after 
mile,  acres  of  land  lie  untilled, 
the  farm  machinery  is  rusting  and 
the  crows  are  the  only  workers  in 
the  fields!  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  wheat  fields  of  Rou- 
mania,  which  lie  bleak  and  idle. 
Across  the  world,  India’s  crop  is 
short;  in  Australia  there  is  drought. 
And  now  comes  news  of  reduced 
food  production  in  America  and 
scarcity  of  farm  labor.  Only  in 
the  Argentine  are  the  prospects 
bright.  More  food  is  the  most 
crying  need  of  the  world  to-day 
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{Above)  An  American  binder  at  work  in  the  great  wheat  fields  of  the  Northwest.  This 
is  the  section  where  the  scarcity  of  harvest  labor  is  most  acute.  (In  Circles)  The  type 
of  garden  one  man  can  handle,  and  George  Williams,  who  has  only  one  arm,  pro¬ 
ducing  food  in  his  garden  of  city  lots  in  Washington,  D.  C.  (Below)  A  rich  yield  of 
onions  from  the  fertile  soil  of  Ohio.  Children  can  be  of  great  assistance  in  this  work 
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elds  of  Roumania,  on  which  the  wheat 
nllers  of  the  world  used  to  keep  their 
aze  fixed,  will  be  bleak  and  idle,  for 
ick  of  tools  and  men.  India  will  be 
erhaps  fifty  million  bushels  behind, 
lew  Zealand  will  fall  off  nearly  one- 
alf.  The  wheat  crop  of  France  will 
e  about  one-half  her  pre-war  yield, 
'anada’s  forecast  is  that  she  will  raise 
ne-third  less  wheat  than  last  year, 
'he  fields  of  the  mighty  Argentine  will 
•our  in  a  golden  flood  that  may  make 
p  for  the  shortage  in  far  away  India, 
ut  it  will  be  a  flood  that  will  by  no 
neans  raise  the  level  to  human  needs.” 

Here  are  the  wheat  prospects — with 
tussia  absent— as  they  appeared  in 
lay.  gathered  from  reports  from  many 
f  the  leading  wheat  growing  countries: 

Pre-War  Average 

i ,647,007,000  bushels 

1919  Crop 

1,673,899,000  bushels 

1920  Prospects 

1 ,433<324>00°  bushels 

You  can  make  these  figures  living 
hings  if  you  realize  that,  according  to 
he  latest  estimate,  there  are  1,600,- 
00,000  human  beings  on  this  globe. 
(Vhen  the  world  ran  along  at  a  peace 
ime  rate,  its  average  crop  of  wheat, 
>aving  out  isolated  Russia  from  which 
oth  wheat  and  news  are  unobtainable, 
as  a  bushel  apiece  for  every  man, 
oman  and  child  alive.  The  average 
;11  off  fearfully  during  the  war  while 
len  were  fighting.  But  as  soon  as  the 
ar  was  over  and  while  men  were  glad 
if  peace,  they  went  back  to  their  fields 
nd  raised  more  wheat  than  they  had 
jiised  before  the  war.  That  was  in 
919. 

But  this  year — 1920!  Whether  the 
light  is  on  the  minds  of  men  or  whether 
is  on  their  fields,  who  can  tell?  Wheat 
ill  be  short  almost  250,000,000  bushels, 
ortunately,  not  all  men  on  this  earth 
ve  by  wheat.  If  they  did, 

50,006,000  of  them  would 
e  minus  their  one  bushel  a 


ear. 

These  figures  have  been 
bout  the  wheat  crops  of  the 
ntire  world. 

But  what  about  the  tele¬ 
rams  that  come  hourly  from 
very  corner  of  America 
elling  of  our  home  crops? 
lere’s  one  story  they  tell: — 
When  we  were  knee  deep 
a  war,  our  farmers  were  able 
0  get  72  men  for  every  100 
nen  they  needed  for  sowing 
nd  gathering  crops.  Last 
ear,  with  the  war  over  and 
armer  boys  hurrying  back 
tome  to  the  folks  to  tell 
hem  all  about  it  and  to 
eceive  the  blessings  of  Dad 
nd  Mother,  our  farmers 
vere  able  to  get  84  men  for 
■very  hundred  they  needed, 
ions  turned  to  farming  as 
oon  as  the  welcomes  were 
aid.  America  turned  out  an 
ivalanche  of  wheat,  almost 


William  P.  Shepherd 

one  billion  bushels.  But  this  year,  this  which  they  show  you  in  Washington 
spring  of  1920  which  is  just  closing —  about  the  world's  population  of  live 
how  are  the  figures  now?  Well,  just  stock  give  you  a  momentary  thrill  o! 
now  for  every  hundred  men  needed  on  hope.  And  the,n  they  show  you  other 
our  farms,  there  are  only  72  to  supply  figures  that  change  the  picture.  I  li¬ 
the  demand!  We  are  back  to  the  low  live  stock  is  not  well  fed.  In  Germany, 
level  of  war  time.  Our  farmers  are  cry-  hogs  and  cattle  have  fallen  off  about 
ing  for  men  as  desperately  as  they  one-half  in  weight !  With  the  cattle,  it 
cried  then.  If  we  were  right  to  shout  is  the  milk-giving  quality  as  well  as  the 
then,  in  the  depth  of  war,  “Save  Wheat!"  fat  that  has  fallen  away._  With  the 
we  have  better  reason  to  shout  it  now.  swine  it  is  the  fat,.  and  fat  is  one  of  the 
Then,  only  a  third  of  the  world  which  very  first  necessaries  of  life.  Fodder  is 
was  our  ally  was  looking  to  us  for  wheat,  short.  If  the  world  turns  to  live-stock 
Now  the  eyes  of  the  whole  hungry  for  food,  it  must  first  turn  to  the  sou 
world  including  our  former  enemies,  for  food  that  will  produce  fat  in  animals, 
are  turning  to  us.  We  may  go  to  Herbert  Hoover  s 

In  America,  the  year  1920  will  show  American  Food  Administration  ngures 
us,  according  to'  the  May  estimates,  to  discover  the  ghastliness  that  comes 
with  a  crop  of  700,000,000  bushels  with  leanness  in  live  stock.  In  Ger- 
instead  of  1,000,000,000.  many  and  Austria,  tuberculosis  climbed 

just  as  rapidly  as  live  stock  disappeared 

WHAT  does  a  shortage  of  300,000,-  or  as  live  stock  lost  in  weight.  The 
000  bushels  mean?  How  can  we  thinner  the  cattle  became,  the  more 
make  these  figures  alive?  Frenchmen  rapidly  the  babies  died.  What  con¬ 
eat  an  average  of  eight  bushels  of  wheat  nection  does  the  layman  see,  at  first 
a  year.  The  population  of  France  is  blush,  between  great  mangers  full  of 
40,000,000.  This  American  shortage  cattle  food,  and  the  lives  of  babies;  or 
is  almost  enough  to  supply  France,  the  between  brimming  swine  troughs  and 
greatest  bread-eating  country  on  earth,  the  physical  welfare  of  children.  And 
with  bread  for  a  year.  Americans  eat  yet,  empty  mangers  mean  empty  milk 
about  five  bushels  of  wheat  per  head  bottles;  and  empty  troughs  mean  thin 
every  year.  This  shortage  of  300,000,-  and  ever-hujigry  anemic  men,  women 
000  bushels  would  be  enough  to  supply  and  children. 

the  bread  for  60,000,000  Americans—  The  United  States  has  12,000,000 
over  half  of  our  population  or  12,000,000  more  cattle  this  year  than  it  had  before 
families — for  a  year.  the  war.  On  our  farms  and.  ranges 

Shall  we'  Americans  take  our  fill  of  there  are  over  68,000,000  animals.  We 
wheat?  Shall  we  permit  France  or  have  about  50,000,000  sheep,  just  about 
other  nations  to  seek  for  wheat  in  the  same  as  before  the  war.  We  have 
other  lands,  where  there  is  no  surplus?  about  the  usual  number  of  swine, 
Is  it  safe  for  us  to  permit  hunger  to  around  75,000,000. 
stride  over  this  earth,  unsettling  civili-  Our  exports  of  animal  food  cannot  be 
zation,  and  not  to  expect  that  the  much  greater  than  the  average ;  they  can- 
unsettling  process  will  come  our  way  not  be  as  great  as  they  were  during  the  war . 
;n  tjmep  And  so,  with  the  world  leaning  on  us, 

So  much  for  the  grim  news  about  with  millions  of  families  everywhere 
w'heat !  Let  us  nowr  turn  to  animal  hoping  against  hope  that  the  great, 
foocl  rich  United  States  can,  in  some  w^ay  or 

There  are  perhaps  as  many  head  of  another,  by  some  miracle,  fill  not  only 
cows  and  swine  in  the  w’orld  to-day  as  their  empty  stomachs  for  to-day,  but 
there  were  before  the  War.  The  figures,  their  empty  cupboards  for  to-morrow 

and  for  the  coming  bitter, 
foodless,  hopeless  European 
winter;  we  Americans,  doing 
our  best,  cannot  stem  the  full 
tide  of  misery  that  is  moving 
among  the  homes  of  half  the 
world’s  population. 

But  the  amount  of  help 
that  we  can  give  will  not  be 
small,  if  we  put  the  mighty 
elbow  of  America  to  the  hoe 
and  bend  the  mighty  knee  of 
America  to  the  weeds  in 
millions  of  city  gardens. 

There  are  other  things  in 
the  world  to  eat  besides 
wheat.  Potatoes  and  pump¬ 
kins  and  squash  and  beans 
and  turnips — the  full  list 
would  make  any  healthy  man 
hungry  just  to  read  it. 
America  ought  to  have  cellars 
full  of  these  things  with  the 
coming  of  frost;  and  mucli  of 
it  ought  to  be  raised  in  city 
gardens. 

There  is  bad  news  at 
Washington  now  about  the 
( Continued  on  Page  74) 


HELP  FEED  YOURSELF 
By  E.  T.  Meredith 
U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

REPORTS  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  indicate  that  the  plantings 
by  commercial  vegetable  gardeners  have 
been  materially  reduced  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  labor.  This  creates  a  condition 
that  can  only  be  met  by  larger  production  in 
the  back  yard  and  vacant  lot  gardens  of  our 
cities  and  villages  which  rendered  such 
important  service  during  the  wrar.  Garden¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  simple,  yet  very  little 
practiced,  means  by  which  men,  women, 
and  children  in  all  parts  of  the  country  can 
help  to  feed  themselves.  Let  us  not  only 
save  food  whenever  possible  but  also  aid 
in  the  present  serious  situation  by  pro¬ 
ducing  food  for  our  tables  in  our  gardens 
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HELP  YOURSELF  TO  HEALTH 

A  Department  Conducted  by 

Merritte  W.  Ireland,  Surgeon-Qeneral  V.  S.  Army;  W.  C.  Braisted,  Surgeon- 
Qeneral  U.  S.  Navy;  Rupert  Blue,  Surgeon-Qeneral  ( retired )  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 


STUFF  THAT 

MAKES  HEROES 

Do  you  know  how 
to  save  a  life?  Are 
you  prepared  for 
the  emergency ? 
Here  are  the  things 
you  need  to  know 


IN  CASE  OF  ACCIDENT 

SEND  for  a  doctor  at  once,  except  in 
very  slight  injuries.  If  any  doubt 
exists  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the 
injury,  send  for  the  doctor  anyway,  or 
take  the  patient  to  him.  Injuries  that 
are  apparently  trivial  may  have  serious 
consequences  if  not  treated  promptly 
by  a  doctor. 

In  approaching  an  injured  patient, 
do  so  calmly  and  without  hurry. 
Generally  speaking,  the  first  thing  to 
do  for  a  patient  is  to  get  him  into  a 
safe  and  comfortable  position.  The 
best  position,  unless  there  is  some  special 
reason  to  the  contrary,  is  on  the  back, 
with  the  head  low.  Never  raise  the 
head  more  than  necessary  to  put  under 
it  a  small  pillow,  such  as  one  made  of  a 
folded  coat.  With  a  flushed  face,  the 
head  may  be  raised  to  this  extent;  with 
a  pale  face,  it  should  not  be  raised  at 
all. 

If  the  patient  is  vomiting,  he  should 
be  placed  on  his  side,  or  his  head  should 
be  turned  to  one  side,  so  that  the  matter 
vomited  will  not  go  into  his  windpipe 
and  choke  him. 

Unconscious  persons  cannot  swallow. 
They  should  never  be  given  water  or 
stimulants,  as  they  will  choke. 

Tight  clothing  interferes  with  both 
breathing  and  circulation.  The  collar 
should  be  opened  at  once,  and  generally 
the  belt  and  suspenders  should  be 
loosened. 

If  the  injured  person  asks  for  water, 
it  may  be  given  him  with  safety.  Give 
it  slowly,  so  that  the  patient  has  time 
to  swallow  between  sips. 

Whatever  the  injury  may  be,  it  must 
be  seen  clearly  before  any  attempt  is 
made  to  treat  it.  In  order  to  do  this, 
it  is  generally  necessary  to  remove  some 
of  the  clothing.  This  is  likely  to  be  a 
very  painful,  and  possibly  a  dangerous, 
process  for  the  patient,  unless  he  is 
handled  with  great  gentleness. 

In  injuries  to  the  foot  and  ankle  the 
boots  or  shoes  should  be  cut  freely  when 
removal  is  necessary. 


Merritte  W.  Ireland 


If  you  are  interested 
in  these  matters  why 
do  you  not  apply  to 
your  Red  Cross 
Chapter  for  a  full 
course  in  First  Aid? 


Rupert  Blue 


PRIZES  AND  AWARDS 


THE  Red  Cross  offers  during 
each  calendar  year  the  following 
prizes  for  First  Aid  to  injured 
persons: 

First  Prize .  $50.00 

Second  Prize . . .  $25.00 

T hird  Prize .  $15.00 

Fourth  Prize .  $10.00 

Competition  for  these  prizes  is  open  to 
all  holders  of  Red  Cross  First  Aid 
Certificates,  and,  in  special  cases,  to 
others  who  have  been  instructed  in 
First  Aid  under  the  auspices  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  yet  may  not  hold  certificates. 

These  prizes  are  not  open  to  railroad 
men  for  whom  special  prizes  in  like 
amounts  are  provided  from  a  fund 
known  as  “The  William  Howard  Taft 
Fund.” 

The  prizes  provided  for  in  “The 
William  Howard  Taft  Fund”  are 
awarded  to  the  individuals  doing  the 
best  First  Aid  work  among  railroad  men 
during  the  calendar  year. 

The  report  on  this  work  should  be  in 
the  form  of  a  sworn  statement  by  the 
individual,  accompanied  by  the  sworn 
statement  of  the  physician  by  whom  the 
injured  man  was  first  treated. 

Reports,  affidavits,  and  so  forth, 
should  be  sent  in  all  cases  to  the  First 
Aid  Division  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  or  before 
December  1st  of  each  calendar  year. 

There  are  also  similar  prizes  offered 
under  like  conditions,  to  Life-Saving 
Corps. 


WHAT  TO  DO  IN  SHOCK 

More  or  less  shock  accompanies  all 
injuries.  It  is  sometimes  called  col¬ 
lapse.  It  is  a  condition  in  which  a 
person  who  has  had  an  accident  ap¬ 
pears  stupid,  or  takes  no  interest  in 
what  is  happening  about  him.  He  may 
be  partly  or  totally  unconscious,  or  his 
mind  may  wander.  He  is  pale,  anxious, 
and  pinched  looking.  His  eyelids  droop, 
his  eyes  are  dull  with  dilated  pupils, 
his  skin  cold,  his  breathing  shallow  and 
his  pulse  so  feeble  that  it  may  be  almost 
imperceptible  at  the  wrist. 

The  symptoms  usually  appear  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  injury.  Some  per¬ 
sons  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  shock, 
and  get  a  worse  case  of  it  even  after  a 
slight  injury  than  do  others  who  are 
severely  hurt.  The  danger  of  shock  is 
that  a  person  may  die  of  heart  failure. 

Send  for  a  doctor  immediately. 
Meantime,  keep  the  patient  from  seeing 
his  own  injury,  as  this  is  apt  to  increase 
shock — especially  if  there  is  severe 
bleeding. 

Put  the  patient  on  his  back,  with  his 
head  low  so  that  the  blood  will  enter 
his  brain. 

Hot  coffee,  hot  tea,  or  half  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  aromatic  spirits  of  am¬ 
monia  in  a  tablespoonful  of  water,  may 
be  given  if  the  patient  is  able  to  swallow. 
Smelling  salts  to  the  nose  are  a  help. 

Keep  the  patient  warm.  Never 
remove  more  clothing  than  necessary 
from  an  injured  person,  as  this  causes 
more  severe  shock.  Spread  coats  or 
blankets  over  him.  Place  hot  water 
bottles  or  hot  bricks  around  the  patient. 
Flannels  wrung  out  in  hot  water  and 
applied  to  the  abdomen  and  chest  have 
the  same  effect. 

Rubbing  the  legs  and  arms  toward  the 
body,  under  the  blankets,  quickens  the 
circulation  and  is  useful.  Be  careful 
while  doing  this  not  to  uncover  the 
patient. 

While  shock  is  so  extremely  common 
in  injuries  that  it  should  always  be 
kept  in  mind  and  treated,  it  must  not 
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be  forgotten  that  something  more 
dangerous  even  than  shock  may  require 
attention.  The  symptoms  of  severe 
bleeding  are  very  like  shock,  and  if 
shock  only  is  treated  in  such  a  case  and 
the  bleeding  is  not  stopped,  the  patient 
may  very  easily  bleed  to  death. 


REMEMBER  THESE 
THINGS  WHEN  THE 
WOUND  COMES 

IN  cases  of  wounds  where  the  skin  is 
broken,  there  are  two  principal 
dangers — one,  from  germs,  and  the 
other,  from  bleeding. 

Germs  are  living  organisms,  too  small 
to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  but  lurking 
everywhere,  and  able  to  enter  the 
broken  tissue  and  do  great  harm.  A 
wound  which  bleeds  freely  is  less  likely 
to  prove  dangerous,  as  far  as  germs  are 
concerned,  than  one  which  does  not, 


Stopping  Bleeding  From  Head 


because  the  blood  often  washes  away 
the  germs  that  have  entered  when  the 
injury  was  received.  If  a  doctor  is 
quickly  available,  do  not  try  to  wash 
the  wound.  Water  is  dangerous,  for  it 
may  contain  pus  germs.  Simply  cover 
the  wound  with  a  piece  of  sterile  cloth, 
to  prevent  further  contamination. 

With  trivial  wounds,  it  is  better  to 
encourage  bleeding  than  to  stop  it.  Do 
not  suck  such  wounds,  but  by  pressure 
at  their  sides  make  them  bleed.  Do  not 
wipe  off  the  blood  unless  you  have  a 
surgically  clean  cloth  with  which  to  do 
so. 

Do  not  touch  a  wound  with 
your  own  hands 

When  a  wound  is  accompanied  by 
severe  hemorrhage,  have  the  patient 
lie  down  with  his  head  low.  Prevent  all 
violent  movements,  for  they  will  in¬ 
crease  the  bleeding.  See  that  the 
patient  gets  plenty  of  air,  cover  him 
warmly,  and  put  hot  water  bottles 
around  him.  Don’t  give  stimulants,  as 
they  increase  the  force  of  the  heart  and 
may  thus  increase  the  bleeding.  There 
are  cases,  however,  in  which  stimulants 
are  necessary  to  prevent  loss  of  life. 
Whenever  possible,  avoid  administering 
the  stimulants  until  the  bleeding  has 
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been  checked  by  some  mechanical 
means.  One-half  a  teaspoonful  of  aro¬ 
matic  spirits  of  ammonia  in  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  water  is  a  good  stimulant.. 

In  order  to  check  hemorrhage,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  from  which  kind  of 
a  blood-vessel  it  comes. 

1.  Arterial  hemorrhage  is  recognized 
by  bright  red  blood,  expelled  in  jets. 
The  blood  is  lost  very  rapidly. 

2.  Venous  hemorrhage  is  character¬ 
ized  by  a  steady  flow  of  darker  blood. 

3.  Capillary  hemorrhage  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  oozing  of  blood  of  a 
brick  color. 

Hemorrhage  will  not  be  severe  except 
from  arteries  and  large  veins.  Natu¬ 
rally  as  arteries,  capillaries  and  veins 
may  all  be  cut  in  a  single  wound,  there 
may  be  bleeding  from  all  three:  In 
this  case,  arterial  hemorrhage  demands 
first  consideration,  and  venous  and 
capillary  hemorrhage  may  be  disre¬ 
garded  for  the  time  being. 

In  arterial  hemorrhage,  send  for  a 
doctor  at  once.  Do  not  wait  until  he 
arrives  before  doing  something  to  stop 
the  bleeding,  for  by  so  doing  the  patient 
may  be  dead  or  in  a  hopeless  condition 
when  he  gets  there.  Press  with  your 
fingers  or  thumb  on  the  artery  between 
the  bleeding  point  and  the  heart. 

The  temporal  artery,  which  furnishes 
the  most  dangerous  bleeding  in  scalp 
wounds,  is  reached  by  pressure  in  front 
of  the  ear,  just  above  udiere  the  lower 
jaw  can  be  felt  working  in  its  socket. 
Bleeding  from  any  part  of  the  scalp 
may  be  stopped  by  a  tight  bandage 
around  the  head.  This  bandage  should 
go  across  the  forehead  just  above  the 
ears  to  the  base  of  the  skull  behind. 

The  carotid  artery  may  be  com¬ 
pressed  by  pressing  the  thumb  or  fingers 
deeply  into  the  neck,  in  front  of  the 
strongly  marked  muscle  which  reaches 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  bone 
to  behind  the  ear.  All  bleeding  from 
the  head,  would  best  be  checked  by 
pressure  on  the  carotid  artery. 

W'ounds  of  the  neck,  whether  from 
arteries  or  veins,  are  so  immediately 
and  extremely  dangerous  that  direct 
pressure  on  the  bleeding  point  should  be 
resorted  to  at  once. 

In  bleeding  from  wounds  of  the  shoul¬ 
der  or  arm-pit,  the  sub-clavian  artery 
may  be  reached  by  pressing  the  thumb 
deeply  into  the  hollow  behind  the  collar 
bone. 


The  Necessary  Tourniquet 


In  bleeding  from  any  part  of  the  hand 
or  arm,  the  brachial  artery  should  be 
pressed  outward  against  the  bone  just 
behind  the  inner  border  of  the  larger 
muscle  of  the  upper  arm. 

Bleeding  in  the  palm  may  be  checked 
in  the  same  way,  but  direct  pressure, 
by  means  of  a  stone  wrapped  in 
gauze,  firmly  bandaged  in  the  palm 
with  the  hand  closed  on  the  stone,  is 
much  better. 

Bleeding  from  the  thigh,  leg,  or  foot, 
may  be  checked  by  pressing  the 
thumbs  at  the  middle  of  the  groin 
where  the  artery  passes  over  the  bone. 
In  making  pressure  with  your  fingers, 
if  you  feel  the  beat  of  the  artery,  you 
can  be  quite  sure  that  with  a  little  care 
to  get  it  between  your  fingers  and  the 
hard  point  you  can  check  the  bleeding. 

As  it  will  be  impossible  to  hold  the 
fingers  pressed  over  an  artery  for  a 
very  long  time,  in  all  cases  where  pos¬ 
sible  apply  a  tourniquet  for  checking 
the  loss  of  blood.  A  tourniquet  is 
made  as  follows:  A  cork,  or  a  smooth 


round  stone,  or  some  object  of  similar 
size  and  shape,  is  used  for  a  pad  over 
the  artery.  (The  object  would  best 
be  wTapped  in  a  piece  of  cloth,  so  it 
will  not  bruise  the  skin.)  A  strap 
which  may  be  made  from  a  handker¬ 
chief,  or  towel,  or  bandage,  or  cravat, 
is  passed  twice  around  the  limb,  over 
the  pad,  and  tied  loosely.  A  stick  is 
put  between  the  two  layers  of  cloth 
thus  formed,  and  twisted  until  the  cloth 
is  brought  so  tight  that  it  stops  the 
bleeding. 

Tourniquets  are  not  necessary  except 
in  very  severe  injury;  they  are  therefore 
seldom  needed.  When  they  are  needed, 
they  are  needed  badly,  and  should  be 
put  on  tight.  All  tourniquets  should  be 
loosened  periodically,  however,  to  al¬ 
low  the  blood  to  flow  through  the  adja¬ 
cent  tissue,  else  grave  damage  may  be 
done  to  it. 

In  checking  bleeding  from  any  of  the 
large  veins,  remove  all  bands  such  as 
tight  collars,  belts,  garters  and  clothing, 
which  prevent  the  return  of  blood  to  the 
heart.  If  a  limb  is  wounded,  elevate 
it  so  as  to  assist  the  flow  of  blood  back 
to  the  heart.  Apply  a  compress  directly 
-to  the  wound  and  bandage  it  tightly. 

In  wounds  of  the  neck,  such  as  those 
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caused  by  attempts  to  cut  the  throat, 
some  of  the  jugular  veins  are  often 
divided.  Jam  the  fingers  on  the  bleed¬ 
ing  point. 

In  bleeding  from  varicose  veins,  put 
the  patient  on  his  back,  remove  all 
bands  from  around  the  legs,  raise  the 
leg,  place  a  surgically  clean  compress 
over  the  bleeding  point  and  bandage 
it  firmly  into  position.  Keep  the 
patient  lying  down  for  some  hour's 
with  the  leg  elevated.  If  there  has  been 
a  considerable  loss  of  blood,  cover  the 
patient  warmly,  and  place  hot  water 
bottles  around  him.  Do  not  place  the 
bottles  directly  on  the  skin,  as  they  may 
burn  the  patient. 

RESCUE  TREATMENT 
IN  ELECTRIC  SHOCK 

DO  not  touch  the  body  of  a  person 
suffering  from  electric  shock  and 
still  in  contact  with  the  live  wire  or  third 
rail,  unless  your  own  body  is  thoroughly 
insulated.  Insulate  yourself  by  cover¬ 
ing  your  hands  with  a  mackintosh, 
rubber  sheeting,  several  thickness  of 
silk,  or  even  of  dry  cloth.  In  addition 
complete  this  insulation  by  standing  on 
dry  board  or  a  thick  piece  of  dry  paper 
or  even  on  a  dry  coat.  Rubber  gloves 
and  shoes  or  boots  are  still  safer, 
but  they  cannot  always  be  procured 
quickly.  If  a  live  wire  is  under  a 
patient  and  the  ground  is  dry,  it  will  be 
safe  to  stand  on  the  ground  and 
pull  him  off  the  wire  with  your  bare 
hands.  But  they  should  touch  only  his 
clothing,  and  this  should  not  be  wet. 

A  live  wire  lying  on  a  patient  may 
with  safety  be  flipped  off  with  a  dry 
board  or  stick.  In  removing  the  live 
wire  from  the  patient,  or  the  patient 
from  the  wire,  do  this  with  one  motion. 
Rocking  him  to  and  fro  on  the  wire  will 
increase  shock  and  burn. 

A  live  wire  may  be  safely  cut  by  an 
axe  or  hatchet  with  a  dry  wooden 
handle,  and  the  electric  current  may  be 
short-circuited  by  dropping  a  crowbar 
or  poker  on  the  wire.  These  should  be 
dropped  on  the  side  from  which  the 
current  is  coming  and  not  on  the  farther 
side,  because  dropping  them  on  the 
farther  side  will  not  short-circuit  the 
current  before  it  has  passed  through  the 
patient’s  body.  Drop  the  metal  bar. 
Do  not  place  it  on  the  wire  or  you  will 
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then  be  made  a  part  of  the  short  cir¬ 
cuit  and  receive  the  current  of  electricity 
through  your  own  body. 

You  must  act  promptly,  as  the  danger 
to  the  patient  is  much  increased  the 
longer  the  current  is  permitted  to  pass 
through  his  body. 

Many  cases  of  electric  shock  are 
hopeless  from  the  beginning,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  this  at  first,  and  in 
every  case,  therefore,  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  save  the  life  of  the  patient 
by  prompt  treatment. 

Send  for  a  doctor.  Loosen  the 
patient’s  clothing  around  the  neck, 
chest  and  abdomen.  Keep  him  well 
covered  and  warm. 

Perform  artificial  respiration,  pref¬ 
erably  by  the  Schaeffer  prone-pressure 
method. 

As  soon  as  the  patient  is  brought  to 
consciousness,  administer  a  mild  stimu¬ 
lant,  such  as  a  teaspoonful  of  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia  in  a  half  a  glass  of 
water,  or  a  cup  of  hot  tea,  or  coffee. 


The  Prone-pressure  Method 


ARTIFICIAL 

RESPIRATION 

"PLACE  the  patient  face  downward,  on 
-1-  a  flat  surface,  one  hand  under  the 
cheek,  to  raise  the  mouth  from  the 
ground,  and  the  other  hand  above  the 
head.  This  position  slightly  raises  the 
chest,  and  allows  the  tongue  to  drop 
forward  out  of  the  throat. 

In  a  case  of  drowning,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  waste  time  trying  to  get  the 
water  from  the  lungs,  as  by  this  method 
the  water  runs  out  of  the  mouth  while 
you  are  working. 

Kneel  astride  the  hips  of  the  patient 
and,  with  your  arms  kept  straight,  put 
your  hands  on  the  small  of  the  patient’s 
back,  over  the  floating  ribs,  lean  for¬ 
ward  and  throw  your  weight  upon 
them.  This  compresses  the  lungs, 
and  forces  out  the  air.  Release  the 
pressure  suddenly.  The  air  will  go  back 
into  the  lungs.  Repeat  this  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  times  a  minute.  This 
method  gi'ves  more  air  than  natural 
breathing,  and  three  times  as  much  air 
as  any  other  method  of  resuscitation. 

Don’t  give  up!  Persons  who  have 
been  under  water  as  long  as  thirty- 
five  minutes  have  been  resuscitated  by 
this  simple  method  after  six  hours’  work. 


TREATING  A  PERSON 
NEARLY  DROWNED 

The  treatment  is  essentially  artificial 
respiration.  Mud  and  water  may  be 
cleaned  from  the  mouth  with  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  on  the  finger,  or  drained  from 
the  throat  and  lungs  by  clasping  your 
hands  around  the  patient’s  waist  and 
raising  his  body  with  head  hanging  face 
downwards.  But  in  the  Schaeffer 
prone-pressure  method  of  artificial  res¬ 
piration,  such  draining  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  as  the  water  is  forced  out  of 
the  lungs  when  the  pressure  is  applied. 

IN  CASE  OF 

SWALLOWED  POISON 

GIVE  an  emetic.  Good  emetics 
are: 

A  teaspoonful  of  mustard  in  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  water. 

A  teaspoonful  of  salt  in  a  cup  of 
warm  water. 

The  wine  or  syrup  of  ipecac  in  doses 
of  from  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls. 
Plain,  lukewarm  water  in  large 
quantities  or  run  the  finger  down 
the  throat. 

An  emetic  will  always  work  better  if 
a  patient  will  drink  something  before 
taking  it.  Send  for  the  doctor  and  tell 
him  what  poison  has  been  taken;  he 
may  be  able  to  bring  with  him  an 
antidote. 

In  all  cases,  administer  the  treatment 
for  shock. 

IN  GAS  POISONING 

TO  rescue  a  person  in  a  place  filled 
with  gas,  move  quickly,  and  carry 
him  out  without  breathing  yourself. 
Take  a  few  deep  breaths  before  enter¬ 
ing  and,  if  possible,  hold  your  breath 
while  you  are  in  the  place.  Frequently 
less  gas  will  be  found  near  the  floor, 
and  one  may  be  able  to  crawl  where  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  walk. 

Get  the  patient  to  a  place  where  there 
is  plenty  of  good  air.  Loosen  his 
clothing  about  the  chest  and  abdomen. 
Perform  artificial  respiration.  Sprinkle 
cold  water  on  his  face  and  chest,  and 
give  stimulants  as  soon  as  the  patient 
is  able  to  swallow.  ( Cont .  on  Page  77.) 


There  Is  Always  Air  On  The  Floor 
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The  background  is  old  Virginia.  The  girls  are  members  of  a  canning  club 
who  are  receiving  instruction  from  one  of  Uncle  Sam  s  demonstration  agents 

I  DISCOVER 
MY  GOVERNMENT 


THAT  “splendid  isolation,” 
which  characterized  our  pre¬ 
war  conception  of  America’s 
geographical  and  political  re¬ 
lations  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
no  longer  exists,  save  in  the  minds 
of  near-sighted  non-progressives. 
The  war  has  shown  us  how  narrow 
;  are  the  seas,  how  intimately  is  our 
destiny  associated  with  that  of 
other  nations.  We  know  that 
America  no  longer  can  plan  her 
future  without  seriously  weighing 

(every  factor  entering  into  the 
complex  equation  of  interna¬ 
tionalism. 

By  the  same  token,  we  are 
becoming  more  and  more  cogni¬ 
zant  of  the  fact  that  internally  we 
must  make  provision  for  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  factors  heretofore  slighted 
or  ignored.  The  voice  of  labor  has 
made  itself  heard;  the  needs  of 
naturalized  Americans  are  more 
keenly  appreciated,  the  demand 
of  American  womanhood  for 
equal  suffrage;  all  these,  and 
many  more  equally  momentous 
problems,  have  awakened  us  to 
our  first  full  realization  of  the 
interdependence  of  our  classes  and 
their  creeds. 


By  William  Harper  Dean 
III 

How  Uncle  Sam 
visits  the  farms 


YV7HAT  the  devoted  workers 
”  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  doing  for  the 
housewives  of  this  country,  is 
one  of  the  finest  things  among 
the  varied  activities  of  our 
Government.  On  farms,  in 
every  corner  of  the  country, 
thousands  of  women  already 
realize  exactly  what  it  is. 
There  are  millions  more,  how¬ 
ever,  to  whom  the  facts  in  this 
third  article  of  Mr.  Dean’s  will 
be  news.  You  women  of  the 
towns— here’s  practical  help 
which  is  open  to  you  also.  If 
you  are  interested,  write  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  Office  of  Exten¬ 
sion  Work,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Perhaps  no  class  has  come  into 
greater  prominence  than  our 
farmers.  For  the  first  time,  Wash¬ 
ington  has  seen  farmer  represen¬ 
tation  strongly  entrenched  in  the 
very  shadow  of  the  Capitol  dome. 
For  the  first  time,  politicians, 
industry,  and  plain  consumers 
have  been  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  delayed  understanding 
of  the  vital  role  played  by  the 
farmers  in  the  drama  of  American 
sovereignty.  The  farmer  is  no 
longer  material  for  vaudeville 
characterizations  or  subject  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  jocose  cartoonist. 
He  demands  recognition  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  importance  and 
dignity  of  his  calling.  And  he  is 
getting  it! 

F or  many  years,  while  the  public 
took  no  heed,  our  Government 
has  been  concerning  itself  with 
the  farmer’s  welfare.  A  certain 
class  of  politicians  have  utilized 
this  fact  to  draw  wholly  ludicrous 
parallels  between  what  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  doing  for  the  farmer 
and  what  it  is  not  doing  for  this 
class  and  that — especially  for 
industry.  But  since  the  problem 
of  food  production  has  become  so 
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The  Government  gives  a  prac¬ 
tical  demonstration  of  home 
nursing  in  New  Hampshire 


An  outdoor  canning  class  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Government  for 
the  girls  and  women  of  Indiana 


acute  in  the  face  of  adverse  economic  problems  concerned  itself  with  the  with  a  tractor  while  she  churned  the 
lorces  notably  the  scarcity  of  farm  perfection  of  labor-saving  devices  for  butter  with  the  antiquated  dash  churn, 
abor  these  facetious  comparisons  have  the  field,  the  woman  on  the  farm  was  brought  water  in  buckets  from  the  well 
been  stilled.  Lven  the  class  politician  totally  neglected.  And  yet,  without  her,  to  the  kitchen  and  to  the  wash-tubs, 
at  last  admits  the  critical  necessity  of  a  the  farm  could  not  stand.  went  without  ice  for  keeping  her  poultry 

more  intimate  understanding  of  the  She  is  the  mainspring  of  the  farm,  and  dairy  products  through  the  summer 
economics  of  food  production,  of  the  She  it  is  who  feeds  the  harvest  hands,  months,  cooked  on  a  stove  as  hot  as  a 
Government  s  inherent  obligation  to  raises  the  farmer’s  children,  makes  his  furnace,  performed  every  household 
step  in  and  help  clear  away  the  economic  home.  And,  in  doing  these  things,  she  task  from  dawn  till  dark  in  the  same  way 
entanglements  obstructing  the  path  of  performs  a  thousand  laborious  ana  often-  that  her  great-grandmother  performed 
sound  agricultural  achievement.  With-  times  humdrum  and  wholly  unnecessary  them,  with  never  an  improvement  to 
out  support,  encouragement  and  a  tasks  that  drain  her  vitality  and  kill  her  suggest  to  her  that  her  place  on  the 
sympathetic  understanding,  the  farmer  enthusiasm.  farm  was  as  worthy  of  respect  as  that 

wi  not  p  ay  the  game.  And  when  he  of  the  men  who  drove  plows  and 

retrenches,  disaster  threatens.  Td  hasn  t  been  fair  that  she  should  have  threshed  wheat,  not  with  a  flail,  but 

and  in  hand  with  Government  seen  her  husband  visited  by  the  with  a  modern  power-driven  thresher, 
recognition  of  agriculture  as  a  sovereign  county  agricultural  agent,  working  as  Several  years  ago,  when  Secretary  of 
industry— manifested  in  the  form  of  representative  of  State  and  Government  Agriculture  Houston  entered  the  "De- 
Gee  ernment-directed  efforts  in  behalf  of  alike,  to  show  the  farmer  how  he  could  partment  of  Agriculture,  he  declared  in 
letter  roads,  better  schools,  better  mar-  double  his  production  and  increase  the  favor  of  directing  a  worthy  portion  of 
kets,  and  the  like— goes  Government  farm  income  by  putting  in  a  better  piece  the  Department’s  energy  and  resources 
recognition  of  the  needs  of  the  farmer’s  of  machinery  here  and  there,  by  chang-  toward  service  in  behalf  of  the  farm 
wife.  The  bald  truth  is  that  for  years  ing  crop  rotations  and  using  better  women.  He  believed  the  Department 
and  years  while  every  State  and  Govern-  seed.  It  hasn’t  been  fair  that  she  could  help  them  just  as  it  was  helping 
ment  agency  interested  in  agricultural  should  have  seen  her  husband  plowing  their  husbands.  So  he  circularized  some 
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55.ooo  farm  wives,  asking  how  the 
Department  could  serve  them. 

The  replies  to  those  letters,  in  their 
aggregate,  furnished  a  vivid  cross- 
section  view  of  the  estate  of  the  farm 
woman.  Near-tragedy  ran  through 
every  line.  They  wanted  some  measure 
of  relief  from  the  monotonous  drudgery 
of  their  work  under  antiquated  methods ; 
they  wanted  better  schools,  roads,  more 
telephones,  a  chance  for  social  inter¬ 
course  with  their  neighbors,  wanted  to 
know  about  labor-saving  devices, 
wanted  better  farm  home  sanitation. 
They  knew  exactly  what  they  wanted 
and  looked  directly  to  this  Government 
of  ours  to  give  it  to  them! 

Not  all  the  things— the  inequities— 
could  be  righted  by  the  Government, 
but  many  of  them  could  be  and  many 
have  been.  The  Lever  Extension  Act 
made  heavy  provision  for  work  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  farm  women  as  well  as  for  the 
farmers  themselves  and,  to-day,  prac¬ 
tically  every  county  in  the  United  States 
has  its  home-demonstration  agent  going 
from  farm  home  to  farm  home,  carrying 
messages,  making  demonstrations  in  the 
name  of  better  farm. homes,  just  as  the 
county  agricultural  agents  are  going 
from  farm  to  farm  taking  to  the  farmers 
the  vast  store  of  information  which  has 
been  accumulated  by  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  the  fifteen  Southern  States,  by 
way  of  illustration,  some  475,000  farm 
women  are  enrolled  in  clubs  organized 
for  home  demonstration  work.  The 
thirty-three  Northern  and  Western 
States  have  some  650  rural  home-dem¬ 
onstration  agents  employed  co-opera¬ 
tively  by  the  States  and  the  Govern- 


William  Harper  Dean 

ment.  What  are  they  doing  to  make 
farm  home  life  a  better,  brighter  thing 
than  ever  before?  What  are  they  doing 
to  take  our  Government  into  the  farm 
home  for  its  practical  betterment? 

Well,  they  are  working  improvements 
in  home  management  through  replan¬ 
ning  of  the  house  and  through  the 
introduction  of  labor-saving  devices. 
They  are  enabling  the  farm  women  to 
achieve  greater  independence  through 
increased  personal  incomes  from  the 
sale  of  products  which  in  the  past  were 
often  wasted.  They  are  enabling  farm 
girls — as  well  as  boys — to  go  straight 
on  the  highroad  of  independence.  In 
a  word,  they  are  conserving  the  health 
and  happiness  of  farm  women,  safe¬ 
guarding  the  farm  life  against  the  lure 
of  the  city,  even  as  the  county  agents 
are  contributing  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  stability  of  the  business  of  the  farm 
owner  or  renter  himself. 

I  WISH  you  could  have  seen  the  sprawl¬ 
ing,  one-story,  unpainted  structure 
serving  as  the  farm  home  of  a  certain 
farm  family  in  one  of  the  Southern 
States.  It  depressed  the  mother,  it 
nerved  the  daughter  to  attempt  its 
betterment.  There  were  eleven  in  the 
family.  The  girl  was  a  member  of  a 
garden  club  conducted  co-operatively 
by  the  Government  and  the  State 
under  home-demonstration  leadership. 
She  had  one-tenth  of  an  acre  of  beans 
and  tomatoes. 

She  offered  some  of  the  products  of 
this  plot  to  a  local  carpenter  in  exchange 
for  a  certain  portion  of  his  time  to  be 
spent  on  improving  the  house.  They 
made  a  bargain.  The  girl  had  a 


canning  outfit  of  the  kind  advocated 
by  the  home-demonstration  agents. 
She  furnished  this  carpenter  canned 
beans  and  tomatoes  throughout  the 
season  while  he  worked  on  the  house. 
The  other  members  of  the  family, 
seeing  what  the  girl  was  achieving, 
pitched  in  and  helped. 

Pretty  soon  a  local  hardware  mer¬ 
chant  offered  a  prize  for  canning  club 
work  in  the  community.  The  girl  won 
it!  The  prize  was  silverware.  She 
didn’t  want  silver;  she  wanted  a  front 
door,  side  lights,  and  glass  in  the  door. 
She  found  that  the  hardware  merchant 
would  give  her  these  instead.  So  she 
took  them. 

NOW,  this  girl  was  only  fourteen  years 
of  age.  It  was  her  second  year  in 
canning  club  work.  And  in  that  year, 
she  transformed  the  old  depressing 
house  into  one  of  the  neatest,  brightest, 
freshest  bungalows  you  ever  saw.  Every 
penny  came  from  the  sale  of  products 
which,  in  the  past  had  been  wasted, 
but  which  now,  thanks  to  the  home 
demonstration  work  fostered  by  this 
Government,  are  being  saved  and  turned 
into  real  wealth  by  tens  of  thousands  of 
farm  families.  That  girl  in  that  year 
canned  700  cans  of  tomatoes,  75°  cans 
of  beans. 

The  home-demonstration  agent  on 
entering  the  farm  home,  comes  to 
advise  with  the  farm  housewife,  not  to 
make  wholesale  recommendations  and 
criticism  of  her  method  of  managing 
her  home.  These  women  agents  are 
tactful  and  resourceful  in  the  extreme. 
They  have  a  tremendous  enthusiasm 
for,  and  a  belief  in,  their  work.  They 


The  backbone  of  the  country!  These  women  are  listening  to  the  voice  of  the  Government 
in  a  lecture  room  improvised  from  a  railroad  car.  Note  the  serious  purpose  in  these  faces 
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Dr.  Wm.  A.  Taylor,  Chief 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
Your  daily  bread  is  his 
concern.  Through  his  Eu- 
reau  have  come  a  better 
wheat  from  Russia,  a  su¬ 
perior  cotton  from  Egypt, 
better  dates  from  Pales¬ 
tine  and  the  navel  orange 
from  Brazil  for  California 


'THESE  are  some  of  the  experts 
A  chosen  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  safeguard  the  lives  and 
protect  the  health  of  Uncle  Sam  s  great 
family  of  citizens.  They  are  part  of  the 
body  of  devoted  workers  who  stay  on  the 


Dr.  John  R.  Mohler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry 

He  sees  that  there  is  plenty  of  beefsteak  and 
bacon  for  all  and  that  they  are  good  to  eat 

s  /, 
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George  Livingston,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
Farmers  must  have  a 
market  for  that  second 
blade  of  grass.  This  man 
finds  it  and  helps  to 
send  the  grass  there 


«M  •* 


Dr.  L.  C.  Howard,  Chief 
of  Bureau  of  Entomology 
He  poisoned  the  dewdrop 
on  the  cotton  plant — the 
boll  weevil’s  morning  “eye 
opener” — and  thus  con¬ 
quered  the  enemy  of  cot¬ 
ton.  Forty -two  years  of 
service  have  made  him  the 
dean  of  the  scientific  corps 


:-v\\  w 

Prof.  Milton  Whitney, 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Soils 
He  tells  American  farmers 
what  their  soil  is  good 
for  and  what’s  good  for 
their  soil.  He  has  dug 
into  and  analyzed  517,940 
square  miles  of  it  and, 
therefore,  he  knows  just 
what  he  is  talking  about 


7r/s  r 

Thomas  H.  McDonald,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
This  is  the  master  road  builder  of 
America.  He  is  now  supervising  for 
Uncle  Sam  the  biggest  road-making 
enterprise  in  history.  $633,000,000 
worth  of  new  roads  will  be  built 
this  year  as  a  part  of  the  program 
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job  in  Washington,  year  in  and  year  out, 
;  regardless  of  politics.  The  captions 
beneath  their  pictures  will  give  you  a 
[  vivid  conception  of  their  achievements 
as  well  as  a  brand  new  idea  of  what 
:  cur  Government  does  for  its  citizens 


Dr.  H.  C.  Taylor,  Chief  of  the  Office  of 
Farm  Management 

He  makes  farming  attractive  and  profitable, 
thus  keeping  7,000,000  farmers  on  the  job 


Dr.  C.  L.  Alsberg,  Chief 
cf  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
He  makes  life  miserable 
for  food  crooks  and  med¬ 
icine  fakers.  He  believes 
red  pepper  should  be  red 
pepper,  not  sawdust 


T  J.  K.  Haywood,  of  Insect - 
j  icide  and  Fungicide  Board 
He  commands  Uncle 
Sam’s  poison  squad.  His 
business  is  to  see  that 
remedies  for  plant  pests 
and  diseases  affecting 
plant  life  are  effective 
and  that  manufacturers 
make  them  that  way 


Prof.  Charles  F.  Marvin, 
Chief  of  Weather  Bureau 
Here’s  the  weather  man! 
He  tells  the  farmer  when 
to  harvest,  the  shipper 
when  to  ship,  the  captain 
when  to  sail,  and  all 
the  rest  of  us  when  we 
should  carry  umbrellas 
and  wear  our  rubbers 


Dr.  A.  C.  True,  Director  of  the  States 
Relations  Service 

The  sales  manager!  By  means  of 
some  1,700  county  agents  and  1,000 
demonstration  agents  he  sells  the 
services  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  every  farm 
and  fireside  throughout  the  country 


HONC  DCHOHXTWATIOH 


Dr.  C.  L.  Marlatt,  U. 

Horticultural  Board 
He  is  on  the  alert  wh< 
new  pests  and  plant  di 
eases  threaten  to  ent 
the  country.  He  watch 
every  carrier.  He  qua 
antined  against  the  who 
world  to  keep  out  tl 
European  corn  bori 
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The  way  to  a  man’s  heart. 
Chocolate  cake  and  coffee 
at  a  typical  home  club 


The  Government  teaches  us 
how  to  can  peaches  by  the 
one-period,  cold-pack  method 


become  members  of  the  farm  family, 
so  to  speak,  and  as  such  they  can  sug¬ 
gest  and  aid  in  making  improvements 
which  would  never  be  adopted  if  coming 
from  one  looked  upon  as  an  outsider 
bent  on  philanthropic  undertakings. 
The  agents  help  the  women  to  help 
themselves! 

In  the  Southern  States,  ice  is  a  rare 
luxury  on  many  farms,  and  the  farther 
the  farm  from  town,  the  greater  the 
rarity,  inasmuch  as  the  genial  climate 
precludes  the  possibility  of  making  a 
home  supply.  Here  the  demonstration 
agents  have  worked  the  little  miracle 
of  the  iceless  refrigerator,  in  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  of 
butter  are  being  kept  cool  and  sweet 
and  firm,  and  other  perishable  foods 
stored  with  no  chance  of  spoiling. 


The  iceless  refrigerator  is  simplicity 
itself.  A  simple  wooden  cabinet  is  built, 
fitted  with  as  many  shelves  as  necessary. 
It  is  covered  with  cheesecloth.  A  pan 
of  water  feeds  moisture  to  this  covering 
through  simple  wicks.  The  moisture, 
saturating  the  cheesecloth,  evaporates 
in  the  warm  air  and  this  very  evapora¬ 
tion  lowers  the  temperature  inside  the 
cabinet  to  refrigerate  butter  and  foods. 

'T’HE  demonstration  agents  have  also 
-*■  been  instrumental  in  introducing 
into  farmhouses  thousands  of  fireless 
cookers,  made  at  home  out  of  inexpen¬ 
sive  material  and,  consequently,  very 
cheap.  This,  together  with  a  little 
marvel  of  efficiency  in  the  form  of  a 
special  kerosene  stove,  has  made  many 
a  farm  kitchen  endurable  during  the 


hot  summer  months  whereas,  in  the 
past,  the  huge  wood  stove  converted 
that  room  into  a  veritable  torture 
chamber. 

A  record  taken  at  random  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  these 
practical  suggestions  are  adopted  by 
our  farm  women.  In  one  State,  there 
are  ten  home-demonstration  clubs 
scattered  throughout  the  rural  com¬ 
munities  of  one  of  the  counties.  The 
clubs  have  a  total  membership  of  ioo 
farm  women.  Under  the  guidance  of  the 
county  demonstration  agents,  these 
women  made,  in  their  homes,  4° 
cookers,  4  iceless  refrigerators.  150  fly 
traps,  15  more  convenient  ironing 
boards,  6  wheel  trays  for  the  saving 
of  steps  from  the  kitchen  to  the  dining 
room,  3  homemade  shower  baths,  4 
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kitchen  cabinets,  io  water  systems,  3 
dumb  waiters.  Forty  homes  were 
screened  against  flies  and  mosquitoes. 
Fifteen  porches  were  screened.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  homemade  devices,  these 
women  bought,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  demonstration  agents,  10  fireless 
cookers,  4  kitchen  cabinets.  40  kerosene 
stoves,  25  gasoline  irons,  15  canning 
outfits,  15  incubators,  10  brooders,  and 
a  number  of  home  lighting  devices. 

Should  a  farm  family  decide  to  install 
a  water  system  to  provide  running 
water  in  the  kitchen,  the  Home  Dem¬ 
onstration  Service  can  and  will  furnish 
full  working  plans  for  several  systems 
varying  in  price  and  size.  It  can  and 
will  furnish  full  working  plans  for  the 
building  of  sanitary  outhouses.  All 
these  plans  and  specifications  may  be 
obtained  from  various  departments  of 
the  Government. 

Sewing  schools  conducted  by  the 
demonstration  agents  have  developed 
into  real  rural  institutions.  In  one 
section  of  Arizona,  such  a  school  was 
held  in  the  waiting  room  of  the  railway 
station,  the  only  building  available. 
The  walls  and  floors  were  scrubbed  and 
three  machines  and  two  work  tables 
installed.  The  first  day  twelve  women 
came  for  instruction.  One  woman,  in 
the  three  days  she  attended,  made  a 
voile  dress,  a  gingham  dress,  a  skirt  from 
old  material,  a  hat  and  a  baby  cap. 
All  the  time  she  minded  her  baby,  one 
foot  working  the  machine,  the  other 
rocking  the  baby  carriage.  And,  while 
she  worked,  she  sang  to  that  baby  a 
Dutch  lullaby! 

A  WOMAN  in  Florida  wanted  more 
home  conveniences,  wanted  a 
brighter,  fresher  home.  She  did  not 
have  the  money  to  buy  these  things. 
So  she  went  to  work  to  earn  it.  She 
learned  to  can  under  the  direction  of 
home  demonstration  agents.  She 
learned  how  to  put  her  products  up 
attractively.  The  first  year’s  profits 
from  her  work  were  invested  in  a  gaso¬ 
line  engine.  That  engine  furnished 
power  for  a  water  system  in  her  home 
and,  also,  ran  her  washing  machine. 

Then,  another  year,  she  sold  2,000 
large  cans  of  tomatoes  to  a  grocery 
at  West  Palm  Beach.  With  the  profits, 
she  added  two  more  rooms  to  her  home. 
She  bought  paint  and  put  it  on,  inside 
and  out.  This  year,  she  has. a  standing 
order  for  4,000  cans  of  tomatoes. 

“Don’t  grumble  if  you  haven’t  con¬ 
veniences  and  improvements  in  your 
home,”  says  this  woman,  “Get  busy 
canning  and  buy  them!” 

One  practical  method  of  teaching 
farm  home  improvement  is  to  show 
what  other  women  are  doing  to  improve 
their  own.  And  so  the  Home  Demon¬ 
stration  System  has  taken  up  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  arranging  sight-seeing  tours  for 
farm  women.  Fourteen  cars  filled  with 
farm  folk  recently  made  such  a  tour  in 
a  county  in  Idaho.  The  home  demon¬ 
stration  agent  organized  the  trip.  At 
the  first  home,  the  women  confined 
their  inspection  to  the  kitchen,  which 
had  been  planned  to  eliminate  useless 
steps  and  was  fitted  with  many  labor- 
saving  devices. 
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In  the  next  home,  the  women  studied 
the  amusement  room.  Part  of  the 
basement  had  been  given  a  hardwood 
floor  and  a  rustic  fireplace.  It  was 
used  for  dancing.  In  one  end  of  this 
room  was  a  billiard  table. 

After  a  picnic  dinner,  the  party  went 
to  a  farmhouse  where  the  arrangement 
of  the  furniture  and  the  color  scheme  of 
the  furnishings  were  given  close  inspec¬ 
tion.  In  another  home,  they  saw  what 
could  be  done  with  homemade  furniture. 

In  a  Missouri  county,  eight  automo¬ 
biles  filled  with  farm  women  recently 
made  a  similar  tour.  All  manner  of 
home  improvements  were  studied — 
electric  and  gasoline  engine  water 
systems;  lighting  plants;  draftless  self¬ 
cleaning  fireplaces;  clothes  chutes;  home 
laundries;  heating  systems;  and  garbage 
disposal  systems. 

“'COR  several  years  before  I  was 
^ married;”  a  woman  was  telling,  “I 
was  a  stenographer.  When  I  found  my¬ 
self  with  a  home  of  my  own  to  manage, 
I  learned  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
about  cooking  and  household  work 
that  I  didn’t  understand. 

“Four  years  after  we  were  married, 
we  moved  to  North  Carolina.  There, 
we  had  the  services  of  an  excellent 
country  home  demonstration  agent. 
She  was  beginning  her  canning  club 
work  for  the  year  when  we  went  into 
the  county,  and  I  joined  the  club  in 
her  community. 

“That  year,  I  canned  150  cans  of 
tomatoes  and  other  vegetables  in  tin, 
and  enough  in  glass  for  the  family’s 
use.  I  sold  150  cans  at  a  good  price. 
The  following  year,  I  canned  over  1,000 
cans  and  sold  them  readily  at  from  $2.00 
to  $3.50  a  dozen. 

“As  soon  as  the  canning  season  was 
over,  our  demonstration  agent  began 
giving  demonstrations  of  cooking  and 
butter-making  to  the  clubs.  In  the 
butter-making  we  were  requested  to 
use  the  rectangular  mold  and  cartons, 
so  that  we  could  market  and  exhibit 
the  product  to  better  advantage. 

“In  January,  the  following  year, 
there  was  a  large  dairy  show  at  Wilson, 
North  Carolina,  at  which  dairy  products 
from  all  over  the  State  were  exhibited. 
The  demonstration  agent  asked  all  the 
club  members  to  send  butter  to  the 
show.  I  sent  2  pounds  and  received 
first  prize — a  $75  cream  separator. 
Later,  I  won  a  number  of  premiums  at 
our  community  fair,  and  at  two  county 
fairs  for  exhibits  of  canned  foods, 
samples  of  cooking,  and  the  like. 

“The  home-demonstration  agent  had 
a  ‘making  over’  campaign,  in  which  she 
showed  the  economy  in  remodeling  old 
clothes,  suits,  coats,  and  the  like.  I 
had  two  coat  suits  and  some  other 
clothes  that  were  good  but  out  of  style. 
She  helped  me  make  these  over,  and 
now  I  have  all  my  winter  clothing 
made  from  out-of-style  garments.  They 
all  look  as  good  as  new,  and  some  of  the 
dresses  were  better  than  any  I  could 
have  bought  for  $50.  They  did  not 
cost  me  a  cent,  except  for  thread,  a  few 
trimmings,  and  a  little  work.  Any¬ 
one,  who  will  take  interest  in  the 
demonstrations  given  by  a  county 


agent,  cannot  help  being  repaid  for  the 
time  a  thousand-fold.” 

Up  in  the  Ozarks,  canning  demonstra¬ 
tions  are  like  big  picnics.  In  many 
neighborhoods,  the  announcement  of  a 
lecture  by  the  agent  will  bring  out  every 
man,  woman  and  child  for  miles  around. 

A  club  in  one  of  the  Ozarks  counties, 
20  miles  from  the  county  seat  and  a 
railroad,  is  called  “The  Snowball.”  A 
year  ago,  this  club  bought  a  steam 
pressure  canning  outfit.  The  husbands 
of  the  women  members  built  the  canner 
house,  work-table,  and  other  equip¬ 
ment.  One  man  donated  the  trees  and 
others  cut  them  into  logs  and  hauled 
them  to  the  sawmill. 

The  agent  of  this  county  does  most  of 
her  traveling  on  horseback,  over  hills 
and  down  valleys,  fording  streams.  It 
is  the  only  means  by  which  she  can 
reach  all  parts  of  the  county. 

Last  year,  the  State  of  Georgia  re¬ 
quired  each  demonstration  agent  to 
have  two  demonstrations  on  improving 
the  front  yard.  In  Oklahoma,  homes 
in  different  parts  of  the  State  have  been 
selected  for  demonstration  homes.  The 
county  and  home  demonstration  agents 
help  plan  the  improvements  and  the 
owners  carry  them  out.  Pictures  are 
taken  of  the  yards  before  and  after. 
The  South  Carolina  agents  not  only 
have  many  calls  for  plans  for  exterior 
improvements  but  the  people  are  asking 
for  advice  on  interior  decorations.  A 
farm  home  improved  and  beautified 
was  one  of  the  exhibits  made  at  a  recent 
South  Carolina  county  fair. 

EGG  circles,  organized  under  the 
leadership  of  home  demonstration 
agents,  are  beginning  to  develop  into 
influential  factors  for  the  betterment  of 
farm  life.  They  are  enabling  thousands 
of  farm  women  to  realize  a  better  price 
for  the  eggs  from  the  small  farm  flocks 
than  ever  before.  The  eggs  are  marketed 
co-operatively,  the  members  guaran¬ 
teeing  the  freshness  of  the  eggs  and 
catering  to  a  class  of  customers  who  are 
willing  to  pay  extra  for  this  guarantee. 

In  one  year,  more  than  500,000  eggs 
were  marketed  collectively  by  club 
members  in  the  fifteen  Southern  States, 
representing  a  value  of  $233,746. 
Co-operative  poultry  breeding  associa¬ 
tions  are  also  becoming  popular,  ninety- 
four  breeding  associations  having  been 
formed  in  the  South  last  year  alone. 
They  sold  22,922  fowls  for  breeding 
purposes,  the  standard-bred  roosters 
in  these  sales  bringing  nearly  $35,000. 

Likewise,  Southern  farm  women  are 
beginning  to  double  their  receipts  for 
butter  through  improved  quality  and 
better  marketing  practices.  As  soon  as 
the  home  demonstration  agents  have 
trained  a  sufficient  number  of  farm 
women  in  a  community  to  make  first- 
class  butter  and  cheese,  a  butter  club 
is  organized. 

As  in  the  case  of  eggs,  butter  is 
marketed  co-operatively.  One  such 
club  in  Mississippi  has  had  more  de¬ 
mands  for  butter  than  it  could  fill. 
During  the  past  season,  it  has  supplied 
three  markets  and  in  addition  shipped 
away  about  40  pounds  a  week.  On 
July  first,  ( Continued  on  page  70.) 
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His  old  self  appeared  before  him.  “What’s  a  brain  for,”  he 
was  saying,  “if  it  isn’t  to  travel  without  moving  your  legs?” 
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Chapter  Seven 

In  Which  High  Voltage  De¬ 
velops  in  the  Conversation 

IT  was  a  warm,  bright  May  day. 
There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 
Roger  Delane  had  arrived  and  the 
Bings  were  giving  a  dinner  that 
evening.  The  best  people  of  Hazel- 
mead  were  coming  over  in  motor  cars. 
Phyllis  and  Roger  had  had  a  long  ride 
together  that  day  on  the  new  Kentucky 
saddle  horses.  Mrs.  Bing  had  spent 
the  morning  in  Hazelmead  and  had 
stayed  to  lunch  with  Mayor  and  Mrs. 
Stacy.  She  had  returned  at  four  and 
cut  some  flowers  for  the  table  and 
gone  to  her  room  for  an  hour’s  rest 
when  the  young  people  returned.  She 
was  not  yet  asleep  when  Phyllis  came 
into  the  big  bedroom.  Mrs.  Bing  lay 
among  the  cushions  on  her  couch.  She 
partly  rose,  tumbled  the  cushions  into 
a  pile  and  leaned  against  them. 

“Heavens!  I’m  tired!”  she  exclaimed. 
“These  women  in  Hazelmead  hang  onto 


one  like  a  lot  of  hungry  cats.  They  all 
want  money  for  one  thing  or  another — 
Red  Cross  or  Liberty  bonds  or  fatherless 
children  or  tobacco  for  the  soldiers  or 
books  for  the  library.  My  word! 
I’m  broke  and  it  seems  as  if  each  of  my 
legs  hung  by  a  thread.” 

Phyllis  smiled  as  she  stood  looking 
down  at  her  mother. 

“How  beautiful  you  look!”  the  fond 
mother  exclaimed.  “If  he  didn’t  pro¬ 
pose  to-day,  he’s  a  chump.” 

“But  he  did,”  said  Phyllis.  “I  tried 
to  keep  him  from  it,  but  he  just  would 
propose  in  spite  of  me.” 

THE  girl’s  face  was  red  and  serious. 

She  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  began  to 
remove  her  hat.  Mrs.  Bing  rose, 
suddenly,  and  stood  facing  Phyllis. 

“I  thought  you  loved  him,”  she  said 
with  a  look  of  surprise. 

“So  I  do,”  the  girl  answered. 

“What  did  you  sav?” 

“I  said  no.” 

“What!” 

“I  refused  him!” 

“For  God’s  sake,  Phyllis!  Do  you 


think  you  can  afford  to  play  with  a  man 
like  that?  He  won’t  stand  for  it.” 

“Let  him  sit  for  it  then  and,  mother, 
you  might  as  well  know,  first  as  last, 
that  I  am  not  playing  with  him.” 

There  was  a  calm  note  of  firmness  in 
the  voice  of  the  girl.  She  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  scene.  She  had  known  it 
was  coming.  Her  mother  was  hot  with 
irritating  astonishment.  The  calmness 
of  the  girl  in  suddenly  beginning  to  dig  a 
grave  for  this  dear  ambition — rich  with 
promise — in  the  very  day  when  it  had 
come  submissively  to  their  feet,  stung 
like  the  tooth  of  a  serpent.  She  stood 
very  erect  and  said  with  an  icy  look  in 
her  face: 

YOU  young  upstart!  What  do  you 
mean?” 

There  was  a  moment  of  frigid  silence 
in  which  both  of  the  women  began  to 
turn  cold.  Then  Phyllis  answered  very 
calmly  as  she  sat  looking  down  at  the 
bunch  of  violets  in  her  hand: 

“It  means  that  I  am  married, 
mother.” 

Mrs.  Bing’s  face  turned  red.  There 
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was  a  little  convulsive  movement  of 
the  muscles  around  her  mouth.  She 
folded  her  arms  on  her  breast,  lifted  her 
chin  a  bit  higher  and  asked  in  a  polite 
tone,  although  her  words  fell  like  frag¬ 
ments  of  cracked  ice: 

“Married!  To  whom  are  you 
married?” 

“To  Gordon  King.” 

Phyllis  spoke  casually  as  if  he  were  a 
piece  of  ribbon  that  she  had  bought  at 

a  store. 

Mrs.  Bing  sank  into  a  chair  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands  for 
half  a  moment.  Suddenly  she  picked 
up  a  slipper  that  lay  at  her  feet  and 
dung  it  at  the  girl. 

“My  God!”  she  exclaimed.  “What  a 
nasty  liar  you  are!” 

It  was  not  ladylike  but,  at  that 
moment,  the  lady  was  temporarily 

absent. 

“Mother,  I’m  glad  you  say  that,” 
the  girl  answered  still  very  calmly, 
although  her  fingers  trembled  a  little  as 
she  felt  the  violets,  and  her  voice  was 
not  quite  steady.  “It  shows  that  I 
am  not  so  stupid  at  home  as  I  am  at 
school.” 

The  girl  rose  and  threw  down  the 
violets  and  her  mild  and  listless  manner. 
A  look  of  defiance  filled  her  face  and 
figure.  Mrs.  Bing  arose,  her  eyes  aglow 

with  anger. 

“I’d  like  to  know  what  you  mean,” 
she  said  under  her  breath. 

“I  mean  that  if  I  am  a  liar,  you  taught 
me  how  to  be  it.  Ever  since  I  was 
knee-high,  you  have  been  teaching  me 
to  deceive  my  father.  I  am  not  going 
to  do  it  any  longer.  I  am  going  to  find 


my  father  and  tell  him  the  truth.  I 
shall  not  wait  another  minute.  He  will 
give  me  better  advice  than  you  have 
given,  I  hope.” 

The  words  had  fallen  rapidly  from  her 
lips  and,  as  the  last  one  was  spoken, 
she  hurried  out  of  the  room.  Mrs. 
Bing  threw  herself  on  the  couch  where 
she  lay  with  certain  bitter  memories, 
until  the  new  maid  came  to  tell  her  that 
it  was  time  to  dress. 

She  was  like  one  reminded  of  mor¬ 
tality  after  coming  out  of  ether. 

“Oh,  Lord!”  she  murmured  wearily. 
“I  feel  like  going  to  bed!  How  can  I  live 
through  that  dinner?  Please  bring  me 
some  brandy.” 

PHYLLIS  learned  that  her  father  was 
at  his  office  whither  she  proceeded 
without  a  moment’s  delay.  She  sent  in 
word  that  she  must  see  him  alone  and 
as  soon  as  possible.  He  dismissed  the 
men  with  whom  he  had  been  talking 
and  invited  her  into  his  private  office. 

“Well,  girl,  I  guess  I  know  what  is 
on  your  mind,”  he  said.  “Go  ahead.” 
Phyllis  began  to  cry. 

“All  right!  You  do  the  crying  and 
I’ll  do  the  talking,”  he  went  on.  “I 
feel  like  doing  the  crying  myself,  but  if 
you  want  that  job  I’ll  resign  it  to  you. 
Perhaps  you  can  do  enough  of  that  for 
both  of  us.  I  began  to  smell  a  rat  the 
other  day.  So  I  sent  for  Gordon  King. 
He  came  here  this  morning.  I  had  a 
long  talk  with  him.  He  told  me  the 
truth.  Why  didn’t  you  tell  me? 
What’s  the  good  of  having  a  father 
unless  you  use  him  at  times  when 


counsel  is  likely  to  be  worth  having?  I 
would  have  made  a  good  father,  if  I  had 
had  half  a  chance.  I  should  like  to 
have  been  your  friend  and  confidant  in 
this  important  enterprise.  I  could  have 
been  a  help  to  you.  But,  somehow,  I 
wouldn’t  get  on  the  board  of  directors. 
You  and  your  mother  have  been  run¬ 
ning  the  plant  all  by  yourselves  and  I 
guess  it’s  pretty  near  bankrupt.  Now, 
my  girl,  there’s  no  use  crying  over 
spilt  tears.  Gordon  King  is  not  the  man 
of  my  choice,  but  we  must  all  take  hold 
and  try  to  build  him  up.  Perhaps  we 
can  make  him  pay.” 

“I  do  not  love  him,”  Phyllis  sobbed. 

“You  married  him  because  you 
wanted  to.  You  were  not  coerced?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“T’M  sorry,  but  you’ll  have  to  take 
1  your  share  of  the  crow  with  the  rest 
of  us,”  he  went  on,  with  a  note  of  stern¬ 
ness  in  his  tone.  “By  God!  When  I 
make  a  contract  I  live  up  to  it  and  I 
intend  that  you  shall  do  the  same. 
You’ll  have  to  learn  to  love  and  cherish 
this  fellow,  if  he  makes  it  possible. 
I’ll  have  no  welching  in  my  family. 
You  and  your  mother  believe  in 
woman’s  rights.  I  don’t  object  to  that 
but  you  mustn’t  think  that  you  have 
the  right  to  break  your  agreements 
unless  there’s  a  good  reason  for  it. 
My  girl,  the  marriage  contract  is  the 
most  binding  and  sacred  of  all  contracts. 
I  want  you  to  do  your  best  to  make  this 
one  a  success.” 

There  was  the  tinkle  of  the  telephone 
bell.  Mr.  Bing  put  the  receiver  to  his 
ear  and  spoke  into  the  instrument  as 
follow's: 

“Yes,  she’s  here!  I  knew  all  the  facts 
before  she  told  me.  Mr.  Delane?  He’s 
on  his  way  back  to  New  York.  Left  on 
the  6.10.  Charged  me  to  present  his 


“Yes,  she’s  here,”  said  Mr.  Bing.  I 
knew  all  the  facts  before  she  told  me” 
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regrets  and  farewells  to  you  and 
Phyllis.  I  thought  it  best  for  him  to 
know  and  to  go.  Yes,  we’re  coming 
right  home  to  dress.  Mr.  King  will 
take  Mr.  Delane’s  place  at  the  table. 
We’ll  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole 
business.  Brace  up  and  eat  your  crow 
with  a  smiling  face.  I’ll  make  a  little 
speech  and  present  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King 
to  our  friends  at  the  end  of  it.  Oh,  now, 
cut  out  the  sobbing  and  leave  this  un¬ 
finished  business  to  me  and  don’t  worry. 
We’ll  be  home  in  three  minutes.” 


Chapter  Eight 

In  Which  Judge  Crooker 
Delivers  a  Few  Opinions 

THE  pride  of  Bingville  had  fallen 
in  the  dust!  It  had  risen  and  gone 
on  with  soiled  garments  and  lowered 
head.  It  had  suffered  derision  and 
defeat.  It  could  not  ever  be  the  same 
again.  Sneed  and  Snodgrass  recovered, 
in  a  degree,  from  their  feeling  of 
opulence.  Sneed  had  become  polite, 
industrious  and  obliging.  Snodgrass 
and  others  had  lost  heavily  in  stock 
speculation  through  the  failure  of  a 
broker  in  Hazelmead.  They  went  to 
work  with  a  will  and  without  the 
haughty  independence  which,  for  a 
time,  had  characterized  their  attitude. 
The  spirit  of  the  Little  Shepherd  had 
entered  the  hearts  and  home  of  Emanuel 
Baker  and  his  wife.  Pauline  and  the 
baby  were  there  and  being  tenderly 
loved  and  cared  for.  But  what  humility 
had  entered  that  home!  Phyllis  and  her 
husband  lived  with  her  parents,  Gordon 
having  taken  a  humble  place  in  the 
mill.  He  worked  early  and  late.  The 
Bings  had  made  it  hard  for  him,  finding 
it  difficult  to  overcome  their  resentment, 
but  he  stood  the  gaff,  as  they  say,  and 
won  the  regard  of  J.  Patterson  although 
Mrs.  Bing  could  never  forgive  him. 

In  June,  there  had  been  a  public 
meeting  in  the  Town  Hall  addressed  by 
Judge  Crooker  and  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Singleton.  The  Judge  had  spoken  of 
the  grinding  of  the  mills  of  God  that 
was  going  on  the  world  over. 

“Our  civilization  has  had  its  time  of 
trial,  not  yet  ended,”  he  began.  “Its 
enemies  have  been  busy  in  every  city 
and  village.  Not  only  in  the  cities  and 
villages  of  France  and  Belgium  have 
they  been  busy  but  in  those  of  our 
own  land.  The  Goths  and  Vandals 
have  invaded  Bingville.  They  have 
been  destroying  the  things  we  loved. 
The  false  god  is  in  our  midst.  Many 
here,  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  have 
a  god  suited  to  their  own  tastes  and 
sins — an  obedient,  tractable,  boneless 
god.  It  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that 
the  dances  and  costumes  and  moving 
pictures  we  have  seen  in  Bingville  are 
doing  more  injury  to  Civilization  than 
all  the  guns  of  Germany.  My  friends, 
you  can  do  nothing  worse  for  my 
daughter  than  deprive  her  of  her 
modesty  and  I  would  rather,  far  rather, 
see  you  slay  my  son  than  destroy  his 
respect  for  law  and  virtue  and  decency. 
Ruthless  and  depraved  are  these 
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enemies  who  have  entered  our  village 
under  the  banner  of  the  false  god.  Let 
us  cast  them  out.” 

It  was  done  and  quite  effectively 
done  by  a  committee,  the  chairman  of 
which  was  a  person  no  less  efficient  and 
uncompromising  than  Judge  Crooker 
himself. 

T  ATER,  in  June,  a  strike  began  in 
■*-'  the  big  plant  of  J.  Patterson  Bing. 
The  men  demanded  higher  pay  and 
shorter  days.  They  were  working  under 
a  contract  but  that  did  not  seem  to 
matter.  In  a  fight  with  “scabs”  and 
Pinkerton  men  they  destroyed  a  part 
of  the  plant.  Even  the  life  of  Mr.  Bing 
was  threatened!  The  summer  was  near 
its  end  when  J.  Patterson  Bing  and  a 
committee  of  the  labor  union  met  in 
the  office  of  Judge  Crooker  to  submit 
their  differences  to  that  impartial 
magistrate  for  adjustment.  The  Judge 
listened  patiently  and  rendered  his 
decision.  It  was  accepted. 

When  the  papers  were  signed,  Mr. 
Bing  rose  and  said,  “Your  Honor, 
there’s  one  thing  I  want  to  say.  I  have 
spent  most  of  my  life  in  this  town.  I 
have  built  up  a  big  business  here  and 
doubled  the  population.  I  have  built 
comfortable  homes  for  my  laborers 
and  taken  an  interest  in  the  education 
of  their  children  and  built  a  library 
where  anyone  could  find  the  best  books 
to  read.  I  have  built  playgrounds  for 
the  children  of  the  working  people.  If 
I  have  heard  of  any  case  of  need,  I  have 
done  my  best  to  relieve  it.  I  have 
always  been  ready  to  hear  complaints 
and  treat  them  fairly.  My  men  have 
been  generously  paid  and  yet  they  have 
not  hesitated  to  destroy  my  property 
and  to  use  guns  and  knives  and  clubs 
and  stones  to  prevent  the  plant  from 
filling  its  contracts  and  to  force  their 
will  upon  me.  How  do  you  explain 
it?  What  have  I  done  or  failed  to  do 
that  has  caused  this  bitterness?” 

“Mr.  Bing,  I  am  glad  that  you  ask 
me  that  question,”  the  old  Judge  began. 
“It  gives  me  a  chance  to  present  to  you, 
and  to  these  men  who  work  for  you.  a 
conviction  which  has  grown  out  of 
impartial  observation  of  your  relations 
with  each  other. 

“First,  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Bing,  that  I  regard  you  as  a  good 
citizen.  Your  genius  and  generosity 
have  put  this. community  under  great 
obligation.  Now,  in  heading  toward 
the  hidden  cause  of  your  complaint,  I 
beg  to  ask  you  a  question  at  the  outset. 
Do  you  know  that  unfortunate  son  of 
the  Widow  Moran  known  as  the 
Shepherd  of  the  Birds?” 

“I  have  heard  much  about  him,”  Mr. 
Bing  answered. 

DID  you  know  him?” 

“No.  I  have  had  letters  from 
him  acknowledging  favors  now  and 
then,  but  I  do  not  know  him.” 

“We  have  hit  at  once  the  source  of 
your  trouble,”  the  Judge  went  on.  “The 
Shepherd  is  a  representative  person. 
He  stands  for.  the  poor  and  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  this  village.  You  have  never 
gone  to  see  him  because — well,  probably 
it  was  because  you  feared  that  the  look 


of  him  would  distress  you.  The  thing 
which  would  have  helped  and  inspired 
and  gladdened  his  heart  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  would  have  been  the  feel  of 
your  hand  and  a  kind  and  cheering 
word  and  sympathetic  counsel.  Under 
those  circumstances,  I  think  I  may  say 
that  it  was  your  duty  as  a  neighbor  and 
a  human  being  to  go  to  see  him.  Instead 
of  that  you  sent  money  to  him.  Now, 
he  never  needed  money.  In  the  kindest 
spirit,  I  ask  you  if  that  money  you  sent 
to  him  in  the  best  of  good  will  was  not, 
in  fact,  a  species  of  bribery?  Were 
you  not,  indeed,  seeking  to  buy  im¬ 
munity  from  a  duty  incumbent  upon 
you  as  a  neighbor  and  a  human  being?” 

Mr.  Bing  answered  quickly,  “There 
are  plenty  of  people  who  have  nothing 
else  to  do  but  carry  cheer  and  comfort 
to  the  unfortunate.  I  have  other  things 
to  do.” 

“'T’HAT  does  not  excuse  you  from  the 
-*■  liabilities  of  a  neighbor  and  a 
human  being,  in  my  view.  If  your 
business  has  turned  you  into  a  shaft  or 
a  cog-wheel,  it  has  done  you  a  great 
injustice.  I  fear  that  it  has  been 
your  master— that  it  has  practiced 
upon  you  a  kind  of  despotism.  You 
would  better  get  along  with  less — far 
less — business  than  suffer  such  a  fate. 
I  don’t  want  to  hurt  you.  We  are 
looking  for  the  cause  of  a  certain  result 
and  I  can  help  you  only  by  being  frank. 
With  all  your  generosity  you  have 
never  given  your  heart  to  this  village. 
Some  unkind  people  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  say  that  you  have  no  heart.  You 
cannot  prove  it  with  money  that  you 
do  not  miss.  Money  is  good  but  it  must 
be  warmed  with  sympathy  and  some 
degree  of  sacrifice.  Has  it  never 
occurred  to  you  that  the  warm  hand  and 
the  cheering  word  in  season  are  more, 
vastly  more,  than  money  in  the  im¬ 
portant  matter  of  making  good  will? 
Unconsciously,  you  have  established 
a  line  and  placed  yourself  on  one  side 
of  it  and  the  people  on  the  other. 
Broadly  speaking,  you  are  capital  and 
the  rest  are  labor.  Whereas,  in  fact 
you  are  all  workingmen.  Some  of  the 
rest  have  come  to  regard  you  as  their 
natural  enemy.  They  ought  to  regard 
you  as  their  natural  friend.  Two  kinds 
of  despotism  have  prevented  it.  First, 
there  is  the  despotism  of  your  business 
in  making  you  a  slave — so  much  of  a 
slave  that  you  haven’t  time  to  be 
human;  second,  there  is  the  despotism 
of  the  labor  union  in  discouraging 
individual  excellence,  in  demanding 
equal  pay  for  the  faithful  man  and  the 
slacker,  and  in  denying  the  right  of 
free  men  to  labor  when  and  where 
they  will.  All  this  is  tyranny  as  gross 
and  un-American  as  that  of  George 
the  Third  in  trying  to  force  his  will 
upon  the  colonies.  If  America  is  to 
survive,  we  must  set  our  faces  against 
every  form  of  tyranny.  The  remedy 
for  all  our  trouble  and  bitterness  is 
real  democracy  which  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  love  of  men — the 
love  of  justice  and  fair  play  for  each 
and  all. 

“You  men  should  know  that  every 
strike  increases  the  burdens  of  the 


Christmas  Eve  was  a  great  occasion  for  the  Little 
Shepherd.  His  voice  trembled  when  he  said,  “You 
have  been  very  kind  to  me.”  Mr.  Bing,  who  was  a  judge 
of  pictures,  said  the  boy’s  work  showed  great  promise 
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people.  Every  day  your  idleness  lifts 
the  price  of  their  necessaries.  Idleness 
is  just  another  form  of  destruction. 
Why  could  you  not  have  listened  to  the 
counsel  of  Reason  in  June  instead  of  in 
September,  and  thus  have  saved  these 
long  months  of  loss  and  hardship  and 
bitter  violence?  It  was  because  the 
spirit  of  Tyranny  had  entered  your 
hearts  and  put  your  judgment  in  chains. 
It  had  blinded  you  to  honor  also,  for 
your  men  were  working  under  contract. 
If  the  union  is  to  command  the  support 
of  honest  men,  it  must  be  honest.  It 
was  Tyranny  that  turned  the  treaty 
with  Belgium  into  a  scrap  of  paper. 
That  kind  of  a  thing  will  not  do  here. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  Tyranny  has  no 
right  to  be  in  this  land  of  ours.  You 
remind  me  of  the  Prodigal  Son  who  had 
to  know  the  taste  of  husks  and  the 
companionship  of  swine  before  he  came 
to  himself.  Do  you  not  know  that 
Tyranny  is  swine  and  the  fodder  of 
swine?  It  is  simply  human  hoggishness. 

“T  HAVE  one  thing  more  to  say  and  I 
am  finished.  Mr.  Bing:  Some  time 
ago  you  threw  up  your  religion  without 
realizing  the  effect  that  such  an  act 
would  be  likely  to  produce  on  this  com¬ 
munity.  You  are,  no  doubt,  aware  that 
many  followed  your  example.  I’ve  got 
no  preaching  to  do.  I’m  just  going  to 
quote  you  a  few  words  from  an  au¬ 
thority  no  less  respectable  than  George 
Washington  himself.  Our  history  has 
made  one  fact  very  dear,  namely,  that 
he  was  a  wise  and  far-seeing  man.” 

Judge  Crooker  took  from  a  shelf, 
John  Marshall’s  “Life  of  Washington,” 
and  read: 

“It  is  substantially  true  that  virtue 
or  morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of 
popular  government  and  let  us,  with 
caution,  indulge  the  supposition  that 
morality  can  be  maintained  without 
religion. 

“ Let  it  simply  be  asked  where  is  the 
security  for  property,  for  reputation,  for 
life,  if  a  sense  of  religious  obligation 
desert  the  oaths  which  are 
the  instruments  of  investiga¬ 
tion  in  courts  of  justice?” 

“Let  me  add,  on  my 
own  account,  that  the  treat¬ 
ment  you  receive  from 
your  men  will  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  respect  for 
morality  and  religion. 

‘  ‘ They  could  manage  very 
well  with  an  irreligious 
master,  for  you  are  only 
one.  But  an  irreligious  mob 
is  a  different  and  a  highly 
serious  matter,  believe  me. 

Away  back  in  the  17  th 
century,  John  Dryden  wrote 
a  wise  sentence.  It  was 
this: 

“  ‘7  have  heard,  indeed,  of 
some  very  virtuous  persons 
who  have  ended  unfortu¬ 
nately  but  never  of  a  virtuous 
nation;  Providence  is  en¬ 
gaged  too  deeply  when  the 
cause  becomes  general. 

“  ‘If  virtue  is  the  price  of  a 
nation’s  life,  let  us  try  to  keep 
our  own  nation  virtuous.’  ” 


Mr.  Bing  and  his  men  left  the  Judge’s 
office  in  a  thoughtful  mood.  The  next 
day.  Judge  Crooker  met  the  mill  owner 
on  the  street. 

“TUDGE,  I  accept  your  verdict,”  said 
J  the  latter.  “I  fear  that  I  have  been 
rather  careless.  It  didn’t  occur  to  me 
that  my  example  would  be  taken  so 
seriously.  I  have  been  a  prodigal  and 
have  resolved  to  return  to  my  father’s 
house.” 

“LTo,  servants!”  said  the  Judge,  with 
a  smile.  “Bring  forth  the  best  robe  and 
put  it  on  him  and  put  a  ring  on  his 
finger  and  shoes  on  his  feet  and  bring 
hither  the  fatted  calf  and  kill  it  and  let 
us  eat  and  be  merry.” 

“We  shall  have  to  postpone  the 
celebration,”  said  Mr.  Bing.  “I  have 
to  go  to  New  York  to-night,  and  I  sail 
for  England  to-morrow.  But  I  shall 
return  before  Christmas.” 

A  little  further  on,  Mr.  Bing  met 
Hiram  Blenkinsop.  The  latter  had  a 
plank  on  his  shoulder. 

“I’d  like  to  have  a  word  with  you,” 
said  the  mill  owner  as  he  took  hold  of 
the  plank  and  helped  Hiram  to  ease 
it  down.  “I  hear  many  good  things 
about  you,  Mr.  Blenkinsop.  I  fear 
that  we  have  all  misjudged  you.  If  I 
have  ever  said  or  done  anything  to 
hurt  your  feelings,  I  am  sorry  for  it.” 

Hiram  Blenkinsop  looked  with  as¬ 
tonishment  into  the  eyes  of  the 
millionaire. 

“I — I  guess  I  ain’t  got  you  placed 
right — not  eggzac’ly,”  said  he.  “Some 
folks  ain’t  as  good  as  they  look  an’ 
some  ain’t  as  bad  as  they  look.  I 
wouldn’t  wonder  if  we  was  mostly  purty 
much  alike,  come  to  shake  us  down.” 

“Let’s  be  friends,  anyhow,”  said 
Mr.  Bing.  “If  there’s  anything  I 
can  do  for  you,  let  me  know.” 

That  evening,  as  he  sat  by  the  stove 
in  his  little  room  over  the ‘garage  of 
Mr.  Singleton  with  his  dog  Christmas 
lying  beside  him,  the  thought  came  to 
Blenkinsop  that  all  men  would  be 


very  much  alike  with  their  clothes  off. 

“And  suppose  you  took  off  their 
diseases  and  their  appetites  and  threw 
’em  in  a  corner?”  a  voice  inquired. 

Mr.  Blenkinsop  turned  and  saw  his 
old  Self  standing  in  the  doorway. 

“I  guess  there  wouldn’t  be  much 
left,”  the  former  answered. 

“That’s  right,”  said  the  old  Self. 
“In  some  cases  it  would  be  one  small 
potato  an’  so  many  weeds  that  no  won¬ 
der  it  couldn’t  grow. 

“you  make  me  feel  about  as  big  as  a 
lightnin’  bug,”  said  the  poor  man. 
“Will  you  help  me?” 

“I  can  only  show  you  the  work  to  be 
done,”  his  old  Self  answered.  “It  is  a 
lonely  job!  No  one  can  do  it  for  you. 
Go  to  work  and  keep  the  weeds  down. 
We  men  are  nothing  but  seed  planted  in 
a  fertile  field.” 

“I  guess  I’ll  go  down  to  the  hotel,” 
said  Mr.  Blenkinsop.  “There’s  nobody 
here  but  night  and  silence.” 

“Don’t  you  know  how  to  travel  with¬ 
out  movin’  yer  legs?”  his  old  Self  asked. 

“How  do  you  do  that?” 

“With  your  brain  to  be  sure,”  the 
old  Self  went  on.  “Don’t  you  remem¬ 
ber  Robinson  Crusoe  and  how  we  used 
to  live  with  him  on  a  desert  island? 
What’s  a  brain  for,  anyhow?” 

The  man  rose  from  his  chair  and 
rubbed  his  eyes  and  said,  “Well,  Christ¬ 
mas  ol’  boy,  Blenkinsop  has  suddenly 
discovered  that  he  has  a  brain.  He 
mislaid  it  years  ago  an’  it’s  all  covered 
with  dirt  an’  rust.  It  could  fly  like  a 
bird  when  I  was  a  boy.  We’ll  get  some 
story  books  an’  see  if  its  wings’ll  work. 
If  they  do,  Night  and  Silence  won’t 
be  able  to  bluff  us  anymore.” 

Chapter  Nime 

Which  Tells  of  a  Merry 
Christmas  Day  in  the  Little 
Cottage  of  the  Widow  Moran 

Night  and  Silence  are  a  stern  test  of 
wisdom.  For  years,  the  fun 
loving,  chattersome  Blen¬ 
kinsop  had  been  their  enemy 
and  was  not  yet  at  peace 
with  them.  But  Night  and 
Silence  had  other  enemies 
in  the  village — ancient  and 
inconsolableenemies,itmust 
be  said.  They  were  the 
cocks  of  Bingville.  Every 
morning  they  fell  to  and 
drove  Night  and  Silence  out 
of  the  place  and  who  shall 
say  that  they  did  not  save 
it  from  being  hopelessly 
overwhelmed.  Day  was 
their  victory  and  they  knew 
how  to  achieve  it.  Noise 
was  the  thing  most  needed. 
So  they  roused  the  people 
and  called  up  the  lights  and 
set  the  griddles  rattling. 
The  great,  white  cock  that 
roosted  near  the  window  in 
the  Widow  Moran’s  hen¬ 
house  watched  for  the  first 
sign  of  weakness  in  the 
enemy.  When  it  came,  he 
sent  ( Continued  on  page  do-) 


COURAGE 

By  Edna  Mead 

Courage,  My  Heart  '■ 

High  hills  obstruct  our  way 
Across  the  fair,  white  road 
From  yesterday; 

Yet,  I  admonish  you,  take  leave  of  sorrow, 
The  guide-post  points  us  white,  fair  roads 
Again — to-morrow! 
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BILLY  BRAD 
DISCOVERS  CAPITAL 

By  Ellis  Parker  Butler 

Author  of  “Pigs  is  Pigs” 

D  r  a  <w  i  n  g  $  by  J.  R.  Shaver 


WHEN  Christmas  came,  Billy 
Brad’s  Uncle  Peter  Henry, 
who  was  quite  bald  and  wore 
big  spectacles  with  real  tor¬ 
toise  shell  rims  and  looked  as  wise  as 
an  owl,  gave  Billy  Brad  a  big,  round 
dollar,  just  as  Billy  Brad  had  hoped  he 
would.  He  gave  Billy  Brad  a  pair  of 
ice  skates,  too,  but  Billy  Brad  was  more 
pleased  with  the  dollar. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it, 
Billy  Brad?”  asked  Uncle  Peter  Henry, 
when  Billy  Brad  had  thanked  him  for  it 
and  kissed  him  for  it. 

“Why,  I’m  going  to  put  it  in  the 
Savings  Bank,”  said  Billy  Brad.  “I  m 
going  to  put  it  in  the  Savings  Bank  with 
my  other  dollars  until  I  need  it  to  pay 
it  for  rent  to  Mr.  Giffen  for  the  ground 
I  am  going  to  grow  my  corn  on.  Be¬ 
cause  this  will  be  my  rent  dollar,  Uncle 
Peter  Henry.” 

"That  is  a  very  good  idea,”  said 
Uncle  Peter  Henry. 

“And  I  wish  Christmas  was  every 
month,  I  do,”  said  Billy  Brad. 

“Why  so,  Billy  Brad?”  asked  Uncle 
Peter  Henry. 

"Because  then  I  would  get  a  Christ¬ 
mas  dollar  every  month,”  said  Billy 
Brad  frankly.  “And  I  need  some  more 
dollars  for  my  corn  farm,  I  do.” 

“I  see!”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry, 
smiling.  “A  progressive  young  agri¬ 
culturist  cannot  even  grow  corn  with¬ 
out  spending  some  money — is  that 
it?” 

“Yes,”  said  Billy  Brad.  “Because 
Henny  Staples  had  to,  and  he  told  me. 
He  had  to  pay  Mr.  Giffen  to  plow  the 
ground  with  his  plow  and  horses,  and 
he  had  to  pay  for  the  corn  to  plant  in 
the  ground,  and  he  had  to  buy  a  hoe 
to  hoe  it  with.” 

“And  how  about  fertilizer?  Didn't 
he  have  to  pay  for  that?”  asked  Uncle 
Peter  Henry. 

“Yes,”  said  Billy  Brad,  “but  the 
scarecrow  he  didn’t  have  to  pay  for,- 
because  he  made  it.  And  I  can  make 
one,  too.” 

Billy  Brad’s  corn  farm  was  the  thing 
he  thought  about  most.  All  winter 
he  had  talked  about  it  to  his  father, 
and  to  his  mother,  and  to  Uncle  Peter 
Henry,  and  hundreds  of  times  with 
Henny  Staples.  He  had  walked  over 
to  Mr.  Giffen’s  field  many  times  to  see 


ALTHOUGH  a  small 
T*-  boy,  Billy  Brad  rep¬ 
resents  the  eternal  ques¬ 
tion  mark.  He  wants 
to  know;  he  is  a  little 
explorer  in  the  world. 
His  experiences  and  his 
questions  touch  many 
fundamental  things.  In 
this  adventure  he  finds 
the  great  idea,  Capital, 
and  with  the  help  of  his 
Uncle  Peter  begins  to 
understand  something  of 
its  meaning.  Whether 
you  are  young  or  old,  you 
will  get  enlightenment 
and  possibly  informa¬ 
tion  from  Butler’s  wise 
and  humorous  sketch. 


just  where  his  corn  field  was  going  to  be, 
and  he  had  made  maps  of  it  on  paper — 
dozens  and  dozens  of  them — showing 
just  how  many  rows  of  corn  there  were 
going  to  be.  He  really  knew  where 
every  grain  of  corn  was  going  to  be 
planted.  I  believe  he  could  have  told 
Uncle  Peter  Henry  just  how  many 
grains  of  corn  he  meant  to  plant. 

“It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  if 
you  would  let  me  furnish  the  coat  for 
the  scarecrow  for  the  famous  corn 
farm,”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry. 

“All  right,  you  can,”  said  Billy  Brad, 
“if  you’ve  got  a  floppy  one,  Uncle  Peter 
Henry.  Henny  says  the  floppy  ones 
are  the  best  kind.” 

“I  think  I  have  a  remarkably  floppy 
coat,”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry,  “and 
if  you  find  you  have  not  enough  money 
in  the  Savings  Bank  to  pay  for  all  you 
need  to  start  the  corn  farm  properly  I 
think  I  know  a  capitalist  by  the  name 
of  Peter  Henry  who  can  lend  you  the 
money  you  need.  How  many  dollars 
have  you  in  the  Savings  Bank,  Billy 
Brad?” 

“Ten  Dollars,”  said  Billy  Brad. 

“Ten  Dollars!”  exclaimed  Uncle 
Peter  Henry.  “Why,  you  will  not 
need  to  borrow.  You  are  a  capitalist 
yourself.” 

“Am  I?”  said  Billy  Brad,  and  then 
he  asked — for  asking  was  one  of  the 
things  he  did  best— “What  is  a  capital¬ 
ist,  Uncle  Peter  Henry?” 

“A  capitalist,”  said  Uncle  Peter 
Henry,  “is  a  man  who  has  capital.” 

“What  is  capital?”  asked  Billy  Brad 
promptly. 

“Wheat  that  has  not  been  eaten, 
water  that  has  not  run  over  the  dam, 
money  that  has  not  been  spent,”  said 
Uncle  Peter  Henry.  “It  is  wheat  that 
has  been  gathered  into  the  barn,  water 
that  has  been  stored  in  the  reservoir, 
money  that  has  been  accumulated. 
Capital  is  part  of  yesterday  saved  to 
help  us  do  the  work  of  to-day  and  to¬ 
morrow.  Do  you  understand  that, 
Billy  Brad?” 

“No,”  said  Billy  Brad  frankly. 

“Well,  now,  let  me  see!”  said  Uncle 
Peter  Henry,  thinking  hard.  “You  had 
a  garden  last  summer,  Billy  Brad.  You 
grew  some  radishes  in  it,  didn’t  you?” 

“Yes,  Uncle  Peter  Henry,”  said  Billy 
Brad. 
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“Did  you  eat  all  the  radishes?”  asked 
Uncle  Peter  Henry. 

“No.  I  couldn’t,”  said  Billy  Brad. 
“There  were  too  many!” 

“Too  many  for  everybody  in  the 
world  to  eat?”  asked  Uncle  Peter 
Henry. 

“Oh,  no!”  said  Billy  Brad.  “Of 
course  not,  Uncle  Peter  Henry;  just 
too  many  for  me  to  eat  by  myself.  So 
I  sold  them,  I  did.  To  my  mamma.” 

“And  she  gave  you  money  for  them,” 
said  Uncle  Peter  Henry;  “and  you  put 
the  money  in  the  bank.  And  now  you 
have  that  money  to  use.  So,  you  see, 
you  can  use  the  radishes  that  were  too 
many  for  you  to  eat;  you  can  use  them 
to  pay  Mr.  Giffen  for  plowing  your 
corn  farm,  and  you  can  use  them  to  pay 
for  your  seed  corn,  and  to  pay  for  the 
fertilizer.  So  realty,  it  will  be  your 
more-than-e  nough-f  or 
yourself  radishes  that  will 
plow  the  ground  and  buy 
the  seed  and  the  fertilizer. 

Isn’t  that  so?” 

“Yes,  Uncle  Peter 
Henry,”  said  Billy  Brad. 

“So  that  is  what  Capi¬ 
tal  is,”  said  Uncle  Peter 
Henry.  “It  is  the  more- 
than-enough  that  has  been 
saved  by  somebody,  or  by 
many  somebodies,  or  by 
all  the  somebodies  in  the 
world.  It  may  be  the 
more-than-enough  radishes, 
or  the  more-than-enough 
wheat,  or  the  more-than- 
enough  water,  or  more- 
than-enough  money.  But 
all  Capital  is  sombody’s 
more-than-enough  that  has 
been  saved  for  another 
day.  Do  you  know  what 
wheat  is,  Billy  Brad?” 

“It’s  grain,”  said  Billy 
Brad.  “It  grows.  And 
they  grind  it  up  and  make 
flour  of  it.” 

“Yes,”  said  Uncle  Peter 
Henry.  “And  if  a  man 
has  a  wheat  farm,  and 


plows  it,  and  harrows  it.  and  sows  the 
seed  wheat,  and  the  wheat  grows  and 
ripens,  and  the  man  reaps  it,  and 
threshes  it,  he  has  more  wheat  than  he 
planted,  hasn’t  he?” 

“Yes,”  said  Billy  Brad. 

“Of  course,”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry. 
"And  if  he  has  had  a  very  poor  year 
he  may  have  just  enough  wheat  for 
his  own  family  to  eat  and  no  more. 
But  if  he  has  had  a  very  good  year  he 
may  have  a  great  deal  more  wheat  than 
that.  But.  no  matter  how  much  wheat 
he  grows,  he  must  eat  some  of  it;  or 
sell  some  of  it  for  money  to  buy  other 
food  to  eat.  And  some  must  go  to  pay 
the  men  who  helped  him.  And  some 
for  clothes.  And  some  for  taxes  or 
rent.  And  some  for  other  things.” 

“For  the  Red  Cross,”  said  Billv 
Brad.. 


“Probably,”  agreed  Uncle  Peter 
Henry.  “But,  after  all,  he  has  quite  a 
lot  of  wheat  left  over.  So  what  does 
he  do  with  it — throw  it  away?” 

“No,”  said  Billy  Brad. 

“But  he  could,  if  he  wanted  to,”  said 
Uncle  Peter  Henry.  “He  could  throw 
it  in  the  creek  and  let  the  birds  eat  it 
and  the  rain  spoil  it.  couldn’t  he?  But 
what  does  he  do  with  it,  Billy  Brad?” 

“He  puts  it  in  his  barn,”  said  Billy 
Brad.  “In  a  bin,  Uncle  Peter  Henry, 
don’t  he?” 

“Yes,”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry. 
“And  the  next  year  he  may  add  a  little 
more  or  a  great  deal  more;  or  if  he  has 
a  poor  crop,  he  may  take  some  out  of 
his  bin  to  use.  But  the  pile  of  good, 
sound  wheat  in  his  bin  is  Capital.  And 
now,  suppose  there  is  some  land  near 
this  man’s  farm  and  it  is  waste  land. 

It  is  all  stones  and  bram¬ 
bles  and  scrubby  trees 
and  thistles,  but  good 
wheat  land.  From  some¬ 
where,  a  man  comes  and 
sees  this  land.  He  has 
just  enough  money  to  buy 
the  land — because  it  is  so 
cheap — but  it  will  take 
him  a  whole  year  to  clear 
the  land  and  make  it  fit 
to  grow-  w'heat.  If  he 
can  buy  the  land,  and 
clear  it,  and  grow  wheat 
on  it,  there  will  be  more 
wheat  for  all  the  hungry 
people  in  the  world,  but 
in  a  year  he  will  have 
starved  to  death.  How' 
can  he  manage  it,  Billy 
Brad?” 

“Can  he  get  some  wheat 
from  the  man  that  has  it 
in  his  barn?”  asked  Billy 
Brad. 

“He  can,”  said  Uncle 
Peter  Henry,  “and  it  is 
exactly  what  he  does. 
He  borrows  enough  wheat 
to  keep  him  alive  and 
comfortable  for  a  year 
and,  at  the  end  of  the 
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year,  he  has  his  new  farm  all  clean  and 
growing  wheat  of  his  own,  and  he  pays 
back  the  wheat  he  has  borrowed,  or 
part  of  it.  So,  because  there  was  a  man 
who  saved  his  more-than-enough  wheat, 
here  is  a  new  farm,  growing  good  wheat. 
Isn’t  that  so?” 

“Yes,”  said  Billy  Brad. 


“gUT,  sometimes,’ 


said  Uncle  Peter 
Henry,  “no  man  comes  to  buy 
the  scrubby  land  and  make  a  farm  of 
it.  Then,  very  often,  the  man  who  has 
the  bins  of  saved  wheat  says,  ‘I  will 
make  a  farm  of  that  scrubby  land  my¬ 
self.  I  have  so  much  good  saved  wheat 
that  I  can  give  some  of  it  to  buy  that 
scrubby  land.  And  I  can  give  some  of 
it  to  men  to  pay  them  for  clearing  the 
land.  And  I  can  give  some  to  buy 
fertilizer.  And  I  can  give  some  to  pay 
the  men  to  plow  and  harrow*  and  sow' 
and  reap  and  thresh.  And  I  can  use 
some  for  seed.  So  he  does  that  with 
his  saved  wheat.  And  in  that  way  a 
new  farm  is  made,  to  grow  good  wheat 
to  feed  the  hungry.  Can  you  under¬ 
stand  that?” 

“Yes,  Uncle  Peter  Henry,”  said  Billy 

Brad. 

“Of  course  you  can,”  said  Uncle 
Peter  Henry.  “You  can  see  that  the 
man’s  more-than-enough  wheat,  stored 
in  his  barn,  helps  All-the-people,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  reservoir  from  which  wheat 
can  be  taken  when  it  is  needed  to  help  do 
things.  If  a  mill  is  needed  to  grind  the 
wheat  of  All-the-people,  the  man  with 
the  stored  wheat  can  lend  enough  wheat 
to  pay  for  building  a  mill;  or  he  can  pay 
for  building  the  mill 
himself.  He  can 
lend  wheat  to  pay 
for  building  an  inn 
for  travelers;  or 
he  can  build  the  inn 
himself.  Of  course, 
if  he  lends  the  wheat 
he  expects  it  to 
be  sent  back  to  him 
and  he  expects  the 
man  w'ho  borrowed 
it  to  send  back  more 
than  he  borrowed. 

If  he  lends  one  hun¬ 
dred  bushels  of 
wheat,  he  expects  to 
receive  back  one 
hundred  and  six 
bushels,  let  us  say.” 

“Why?”  asked 
Billy  Brad. 


“Because  of  the  rats,  for  one  thing,” 
said  Uncle  Peter  Henry. 

“The  rats!”  said  Billy  Brad.  “What 
rats?” 

“The  rats  that  eat  his  stored  wheat,” 
explained  Uncle  Peter  Henry.  “As  soon 
as  the  wheat  is  stored,  the  rats  try  to 
gnaw  into  the  bins  and  eat  it,  and  they 
often  do.  The  man  must  watch  his 
wheat  and  mend  his  bins  and  catch 
the  rats.  And  the  rain  spoils  some  of 
his  wheat.  It  comes  through  the  roof 
and  wets  it  and  sours  it.  And  he  must 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  thieves  who 
try  to  steal  his  wheat.  No  matter 
how  careful  he  is,  the  rats  and  the 
thieves  will  get  some  of  his  wheat,  and 
some  will  spoil.  So,  when  a  man  comes 
to  have  much  stored  wheat,  he  must 
watch  it  all  day  and  all  night.  He  must 
spend  all  his  time  doing  that,  and 
measuring  the  wheat  he  is  lending  and 
the  -wheat  he  is  being  paid  back.  He 
has  no  longer  any  time  to  spend  in 
growing  wheat.  Instead  of  growing 
wheat  on  one  farm,  he  is  helping  a 
hundred  farms  grow*  wheat.  He  may, 
indeed,  be  ten  or  a  hundred  times  as 
useful  to  the  world  as  when  he  was  grow¬ 
ing  wheat  himself.  But  he  must  live, 
too,  so  he  asks  those  who  borrow  and  use 
his  wheat  to  pay  back  a  little  more  than 
they  borrowed.  The  ‘little  more’  is 
w'hat  feeds  and  clothes  him,  and  re¬ 
places  the  w-heat  that  is  eaten  and 
spoiled.  It  is  called  ‘Interest.’  ” 

“I  know!”  said  Billy  Brad  eagerly. 
“I  get  interest  for  my  radish  money  in 
the  Savings  Bank.” 

“Right!”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry. 


Uncle  Peter  Henry 
promised  to  furnish  a 
floppy  coat  for  Billy 
Brad’s  scarecrow 


“For  it  is  just  the  same  thing  whether 
the  more-than-enough  that  is  saved  to 
work  as  Capital,  is  radishes  or  wheat  or 
dollars.  If  the  farmer  has  saved  his 
more-than-enough  w-heat  he  can  keep  it 
as  wheat  or  sell  it  for  dollars  and  keep 
the  dollars.  It  is  Capital  either  way. 
And  there  are  rats  and  thieves  always  at 
work  destroying  dollar  Capital  just  as 
they  are  at  work  destroying  wheat 
Capital.  There  are  taxes  and  spend¬ 
thrifts  and  bad  loans  and  poor  invest¬ 
ments  and  losses  of  all  kinds  always  nib¬ 
bling  at  the  dollar  Capital.  Capital  must 
earn  Interest  to  replace  these  losses,  for 
we  must  have  Capital  to  keep  the  world 
going.  If  there  was  no  Capital  it  would 
be  necessary,  for  the  good  and  comfort 
of  the  world,  to  create  Capital.” 

WHY,  Uncle  Peter  Henry?”  asked 
Billy  Brad. 

“Because  Capital  is  the  great  reser¬ 
voir  of  yesterday’s  more-than-enough 
from  which  all  the  people  with  less- 
than-enough  can  be  paid  while  they 
are  working  to  have  enough,”  said 
Uncle  Peter  Henry.  “If  there  is  a 
famine  in  the  land,  the  starving  people 
cannot  get  wheat  from  those  who  have 
none,  but  only  from  those  who  have 
some.  If  I  have  a  water-mill,  I  cannot 
turn  the  wheel  with  the  water  that  I 
have  let  run  by,  but  only  with  the 
water  I  have  held  back  with  my  dam, 
or  that  another  man  has  held  back  with 
his  dam.  There  must  be  Capital  to 
feed  those  wrho  are  working  to-day  to 
make  or  grow  or  build  something  that 
will  not  be  completed  until  to-morrow.” 

“Like  my  corn 
farm,”  said  Billy 
Brad. 

“Or  like  a  perfect 
world,”  said  Uncle 
Peter  Henry. 

Billy  Brad 
thought  this  over 
carefully.  Then,  he 
said, 

‘‘I’m  going  to 
make  my  scarecrow 
first.  Before  I  plant 
any  corn.” 

“A  very  good 
idea,”  said  Uncle 
Peter  Henry. 

“Oh,  there’s 
Henny!”  cried  Billy 
Brad,  catching  sight 
of  Henny  Staples, 
who  was  taking  a 
short  cut  through 
the  schoolhouse 
yard.  “Hello,  Hen!” 
he  shouted,  “I’m 
going  to  make  my 
scarecrow  now. 
Uncle  Peter  Henry 
says  I  can  have  his 
floppy  coat.  I’m 
going  to  buy  some 
nails.  Come  on 
over  and  help  me, 
Henny.” 

“All  right,”  Hen¬ 
ny  called  back,  ‘Til 
bring  the  hammer 
and  we’ll  make  a 
good  one!” 


G3. 


I  know  it’s  different  in  Europe  and 
that’s  all  right  but — ” 

“I  was  over  here  last  Sunday,  Mr. 
Winthrop.  You  know,  nice  spring  day 
and  everything!  They  was  a  auto 
passed  about  every  minute.  What’s  the 
difference,  autos  or  ball  games?” 

This  was  bad  logic  but  hard  to  answer, 
so  Andy  laid  down  the  law. 

“We  don’t  feel  that  way  about  it. 
You  must  have  your  games  on  Saturday 
afternoon!” 

“Some  of  the  boys  can’t  get  off.  And 
our  folks  couldn’t  come.  Farms  don’t 
close  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Your 
own  don’t.” 

“Sorry,  Mike,  but  it  won’t  do.  You’d 
be  getting  all  kinds  of  riffraff  out  from 
Millport  on  Sunday  and  making  a 
rough-house  out  of  the  Old  Meeting 
House  lot.  We’ll  have  to  forbid  it.” 

The  perennial  smile  faded  from 
Mike’s  face.  Andy  said  he  suddenly 
remembered  his  nephew’s  remark,  ‘  ‘ Mike 
is  generally  always  laughing,  unless 
somebody  spoils  the  game.'' 

“Get  in,”  said  Andy,  a  little  un¬ 
graciously.  “We’ll  take  you  back 
home.” 

“No,  I’m  goin’  to  stay  here  awhile. 
I  got  to  figger  on  the  di’mond  a  little.” 

As  we  looked  back,  we  saw  Mike 
solemnly  pacing  base  lines  in  the  Old 
Meeting  House  lot.  It  looked  a  little 
like  three  strikes  and  out. 

ABSURDLY  enough  this  matter  had 
crystallized  into  a  fight  between 
Andrew  Winthrop,  Mayflower  descend¬ 
ant,  well-to-do,  educated,  influential, 
and  a  half-illiterate  Polish  boy,  a  paper 
box  maker,  one  Mike  Surrettsky.  An 
unequal  contest?  It  didn’t  seem  quite  so 
unequal  after  two  or  three  days  had 
passed.  The  ranks  of  the  white  house 
people  were  surprisingly  leaky.  The 
contest  broke  up  families;  everybody 
under  five  feet  high  was  a  Mike  sup¬ 
porter.  Our  little  patriotic  societies 
adopted  flowery  resolutions  but  they 
withered  when  they  got  out  from  behind 
the  green  shutters.  The  hillbillies  were 
not  greatly  interested  in  our  past  and 
gave  us  little  support.  Our  men  had 
begun  trickling  home  from  France.  Our 
peerless  leader  leaned  patriotically  upon 
them,  and  found  them  broken  reeds. 

“Their  patriotism  doesn’t  seem  to 
date  back  so  far,”  said  Andy  gloomily. 
He  lowered  his  voice  as  one  feeling  an 
attack  of  sedition  coming  on.  “And 
I’m  afraid  the  Sabbath  wasn’t  observed 
very  strictly  in  this  war.  When  they 
weren’t  fighting  on  Sunday  they  seem 
to  have  been  playing  baseball.” 

Owner  and  tenant  stood  firm;  the 
town  selectmen  had  a  bad  case  of 
masterly  inactivity;  our  own  flesh  and 
blood  weakened  our  case.  After  all,  it 
was  an  unequal  contest!  Youth,  as  is 
its  distressing  habit,  was  served.  The 
old  guard  never  surrendered  but  it 
most  conspicuously  died. 

Andy  Winthrop  was  never  more 
admirable  than  in  the  hour  of  his  defeat. 

“We  can’t  wash  our  hands  of  it,  can 
we?  We’ve  got  to  go  there  on  Sunday 
afternoon  and  throw  our  influence  on 
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the  side  of  law  and  order.  We’ve  got  to 
stop  violating  the  Sabbath  in  our  own 
way  and  adopt  their’s.  It’s  a  wicked 
world!” 

Accordingly,  our  cars  were  parked 
under  the  ancient  elms  when  the 
Grassmere  Young  Washington  Giants 
met  a  team  from  a  Millport  machine 
shop  on  the  first  Sunday  in  June.  We, 
gentlemen  unafraid,  even  dropped  our 
quarters  into  the  hat  when  it  was  passed 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  visitor, 
obviously  the  hire  of  the  jitney  bus 
which  brought  them  out.  When  we 
left,  it  was  with  a  virtuous  feeling  of 
duty  well  done.  We  seem  to  have  had 
a  restraining  influence.  There  was 
plenty  of  bad  baseball  but  no  bad 
language;  a  good  deal  of  rooting  but  rfo 
personal  abuse.  The  entire  families  of 
our*  alien  players,  regardless  of  na¬ 
tionality,  sat  on  the  grass  but  there  was 
no  race  rioting.  And,  although  Mike 
“leaned  on”  several,  with  devastating 
effect;  “our”  team  was  beaten. 

When  Captain  Surrettsky  rid  his 
system  of  a  three-base  hit,  a  great  and 
Sabbath-breaking  cheer  went  up  sim¬ 
ultaneously  in  several  languages.  Andy 
looked  apprehensively  at  the  old  burial 
ground  across  the  way. 

“I  bet  some  of  our  Puritan  ancestors 
turned  over  that  time,”  he  said. 

Even  the  team’s  patriotic  title  was 
ruined  before  the  game  was  over.  A 
leather-lunged  Millport  rooter,  honestly 
intending  to  be  insulting,  bellowed  out : 

“Hey,  you  grasshopper,  what  do  you 
know  about  baseball?” 

The  epithet  captured  the  fancy  of  the 
guests,  then  of  the  hosts  and  “Grass¬ 
hoppers”  the  team  became  promptly — 
and  officially.  In  the  middle  of  the 
following  week,  our  telephone  poles 
were  defaced  by  hand-made  posters 
announcing,  on  the  coming  Sunday,  a 
game  between  the  Grasshoppers  and 
the  Lincoln  A.  C.’s  of  Millport.  Which 
aggregation,  on  subsequent  inspection, 
proved  to  be  a  team  of  colored  youths, 
amiable,  orderly,  and  unbeatable  in 
eleven  innings.  It  is  an  actual  fact 
that  during  that  rather  hectic  conflict, 
the  objectionable  epithet  was  never 
hurled,  even  by  irresponsible  small 
boys. 

"I  suppose  you'll  have  some  of  your 
games  away  from  home?”  asked  Andy. 
Mike  was  passing  the  hat  while  the 
visitors  were  on  the  field.  If  .Andy 
expected  a  day  off,  he  was  doomed  to 
disappointment.  Mike’s  face  beamed 
with  pride. 

“No,  we  don’t  have  to  go  any  place. 
Them  Millport  fellars  are  crazy  to  get 
out  in  the  country  on  Sunday.  We  can 
get  all  the  dates  we  want.  I  tell  ’em 
if  they’s  any  rough-house  they  can’t 
never  come  again.” 

WE  began  to  wonder  whether  we 
were  as  important  to  Ifie  cause  of 
law  and  order  as  we  supposed.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  continued  to  lend  our 
gracious  presence  and  not  infrequently 
the  handsome  motors  of  the  hillbillies 
were  parked  beside  our  shorter  and 
uglier  cars. 


The  Grasshoppers’  diet  of  victories 
was  pretty  scanty  for  a  while  and  it 
taxed  the  loyalty  of  the  fans.  They 
were  a  queer  looking  aggregation  play¬ 
ing  in  their  working  clothes  with  only 
two  or  three  baseball  suits  in  the  lot. 
Several  of  the  boys  made  a  practice  of 
depositing  their  “valuables”  with  us 
before  the  game.  By  some  queer 
freak  of  psychology,  one  felt,  secretly, 
a  little  proud  of  this  confidential  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  near-great.  It  was 
Andy,  as  usual,  who  best  summed  up 
the  situation: 

“The  Grasshoppers  are  not  much  to 
look  at,  but  they  have  been  beaten  by 
some  of  the  best  teams  in  this  part  of 
the  State.” 

BUT  their  fortunes  took  an  upward 
turn  presently.  Young  Harding,  who 
had  taken  a  lot  of  punishment  in  the 
pitcher’s  box  and  who  often  retired  to 
private  life  in  the  middle  of  his  term, 
began  to  get  the  seasoning  he  needed. 
He  got  so  that  he  could  face  a  pair  of 
iron-moulder’s  arms  flourishing  a  blud¬ 
geon  with  a  calmness  which  betokened 
a  lot  of  real  character.  AVe  agreed  that 
Bob  had  a  brilliant  future  as  a  school 
and  college  pitcher.  Fred  Jonescu 
rapidly  acquired  a  mortgage  on  third 
base,  and  Mike  finally  solved  the  short 
stop  problem  with  an  undersized 
Italian  lad,  who  was  of  course  called 
Tony — no  great  power  at  the  bat  but 
a  vacuum  cleaner  between  second  and 
third.  Tony’s  accession  brought  to  the 
game  the  entire  population  of  Railroad 
Street,  where  his  name  was  apparently 
enshrined  alongside  those  of  d’Annunzio 
and  Caruso.  Meanwhile,  Alike,  him¬ 
self,  continued  to  corral  most  of  the 
bad  throws  to  first  and  to  spoil  the  good 
intentions  of  visiting  pitchers. 

The  umpiring  was  commonly  done  by  a 
ne’er-do-well  called  Zip  Coonley,  a  local 
character  who  worked  only  when  his 
board  bill  at  the  Widow  Towsling’s  be¬ 
came  threatening.  His  decisions  showed 
human  frailty  but  were  obeyed  when 
issued. 

Here  we  were  with  a  Continental 
Sunday,  a  feeble  patriotism  and  ?. 
goulash  of  nationalities,  yet  the  ol  ! 
tribal  baseball  dieties  were  running  rile 
show.  The  umpire  is  not  always  right 
but  he  must  be  obeyed  for  the  game’s 
sake.  Baseball  is  an  autocracy  but 
the  game  is  the  autocrat,  not  the  um¬ 
pire.  The  official  rules  are  regarded 
with  superstitious  reverence.  If  you 
do  not  like  the  rules  of  baseball,  your 
only  recourse  is  to  quit  and  play 
croquet.  If  the  umpire  is  unjust,  you 
are  entitled  to  one  protest  or  one  and  a 
half;  anything  further  is  regarded  by 
the  fans  as  too  much  argument.  If  he 
wrongly  decides  in  your  favor,  take 
what  the  gods  provide  as  slight  com¬ 
pensation  for  old  wrongs  and  injustices. 
Self-extermination  has  never  been  a 
recognized  feature  of  the  game. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  our  own 
baseball  code  being  carried  on  by  this 
job  lot  of  assorted  nationalities.  .Some¬ 
how,  they  seemed  a  little  less  alien 
with  each  {Continued  on  Page  7 S) 
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No  More  Coffee  — 

Bring  Me  Postum ! 

The  result  of  a  ten  days  trial  of 

Instant  Postum 

in  place  of  coffee,  is  so  conducive 
to  comfort  and  health  that  the 
change  is  usually  permanent. 
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forth  a  bolt  of  sound  that  tumbled 
Silence  from  his  throne  and  shook  the 
foundations  of  the  great  dome  of  night. 
It  rang  over  the  house  tops  and  through 
every  street  and  alley  in  the  village. 
That  started  the  battle.  Silence  tried 
in  vain  to  recover  his  seat.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment,  every  cock  in  Bingville  was 
hurling  bombs  at  him.  Immediately, 
Darkness  began  to  grow  pale  with 
fright.  Seeing  the  fate  of  his  ally,  he 
broke  camp  and  fled  westward.  Soon 
the  field  was  clear  and  every  proud  cock 
surveyed  the  victory  with  a  solemn 
sense  of  large  accomplishment. 

THE  first  blare  of  trumpets  awoke  the 
Shepherd  that  Christmas  morning. 
‘‘Merry  Christmas!”  said  the  little 
round  nickel  clock,  in  a  cheerful  tone. 
"It’s  time  to  get  up!” 

‘‘Is  it  morning?”  the  Shepherd  asked. 
Then  the  clopk  answered:  “The  night 
has  begun  to  move.  The  cocks  are 
scaring  it  away.  Santa  Claus  has  been 
here.  He  brought  ever  so  many  things. 
The  midnight  train  stopped.” 

“I  wonder  who  came,”  said  the 
Shepherd. 

“I  guess  it  was  the  Bings,”  the  clock 
answered. 

Just  then  it  struck  seven. 

“There,  I  guess  that’s  about  the  end 
of  it,”  said  the  little  clock. 

“Of  what?”  the  Shepherd  asked. 

“Of  the  nineteen  hundred  and  eigh¬ 
teen  years.  You  know  seven  is  the 
favored  number  in  sacred  history.  I’m 
sure  the  baby  would  have  been  born  at 
seven.  My  goodness!  There’s  a  lot  of 
ticking  in  all  that  time.  I’ve  been  go¬ 
ing  only  twelve  years  and  I’m  nearly 
worn  out.  Some  young  clock  will  have 
to  take  my  job  before  long.” 

These  reflections  of  the  little  clock 
were  suddenly  interrupted.  The  Shep¬ 
herd’s  mother  entered  with  a  merry 
greeting  and  turned  on  the  lights.  There 
were  many  bundles  lying  about.  She 
came  and  kissed  her  son  and  began  to 
build  a  fire  in  the  little  stove. 

“This’ll  be  the  merriest  Christmas  in 
yer  life,  laddie  boy,”  she  said,  as  she 
lit  the  kindlings.  “A  great  doctor  has 
come  up  with  the  Bings  to  see  ye.  He 
says  he’ll  have  ye  out  o’  doors  in  a  little 
while.  I  went  over  to  the  station  to 
meet  ’em  last  night.  Mr.  Blenkinsop 
has  brought  us  a  fine  turkey.  We’ll 
have  a  gran’  dinner — sure  we  will — an’ 
I  axed  Mr.  Blenkinsop  to  come  an’  eat 
with  us.” 

Mrs.  Moran  opened  the  gifts  and 
spread  them  on  the  bed.  There  were 
books  and  paints  and  brushes  and 
clothing  and  silver  articles  and  needle¬ 
work  and  a  phonograph  and  a  check 
from  Mr.  Bing. 

The  little  cottage  had  never  seen  a 
day  so  full  cf  happiness.  It  rang  with 
talk  and  merry  laughter  and  the  music 
of  the  phonograph.  Mr.  Blenkinsop 
had  come  in  his  best  mood  and  apparel 
with  the  dog  Christmas.  He  helped 
Mrs.  Moran  to  set  the  table  in  the 
Shepherd’s  room  and  brought  up  the 
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platter  with  the  big  brown  turkey  on  it, 
surrounded  by  sweet  potatoes,  all  just 
out  of  the  oven.  Mrs.  Moran  followed 
with  the  jelly  and  the  creamed  onions 
and  the  steaming  coffee  pot  and  new 
celery.  The  dog  Christmas  growled 
and  ran  under  the  bed  when  he  saw  his 
master  coming  with  that  unfamiliar 
burden. 

“He’s  never  seen  a  Christmas  dinner 
before.  I  don’t  wonder  he’s  kind  o’ 
scairt!  I  ain’t  seen  one  in  so  long,  I’m 
scairt  myself,”  said  Hiram  Blenkinsop 
as  they  sat  down  at  the  table. 

“What’s  scairin’  ye,  man?”  said  the 
widow. 

“  ’Fraid  I’ll  wake  up  an’  find  myself 
dreamin’,”  Mr.  Blenkinsop  answered. 

“] Nobody  ever  found  himself  dreamin’ 
at  my  table,”  said  Mrs.  Moran.  “Grab 
the  carvin’  knife  an’  go  to  wurruk,  man.’ 

“I  ain’t  eggzac’ly  used  to  this  kind  of 
a  job,  but  if  you’ll  look  out  o’the  winder, 
I’ll  have  it  chopped  an’  split  an’  corded 
in  a  minute,”  said  Mr.  Blenkinsop. 

He  got  along  very  well  with  his  task. 
When  they  began  eating  he  remarked, 
“I’ve  been  lookin’  at  that  pictur’  of 
a  girl  with  a  baby  in  her  arms.  Brings 
the  water  to  my  eyes,  it’s  so  kind  o’  life 
like  and  nat’ral.  It’s  a  number  one 
pictur’— no  mistake.” 

He  pointed  to  a  large  painting  on  the 
wall. 

“It’s  Pauline!”  said  the  Shepherd. 

“Sure  she’s  one  o’  the  saints  o’  God!” 
the  widow  exclaimed.  “She’s  started  a 
school  for  the  children  o’  them  Ey- 
talians  an’  Poles.  She’s  tryin’  to  make 
’em  good  Americans.” 

“I’ll  never  forget  that  night,”  Mr. 
Blenkinsop  remarked. 

“If  ye  don’t  fergit  it,  I'll  never  mend 
another  hole  for  yer,”  the  widow 
answered. 

“I’ve  never  blabbed  a  word  about 
it  to  anyone  but  Mr.  Singleton.” 

“Keep  that  in  yer  soul,  man.  It’s 
yer  ticket  to  Paradise,”  said  the  widow. 

“She  goes  every  day  to  teach  the 
Poles  and  Italians  but  I  have  her  here 
with  me  always,”  the  Shepherd  re¬ 
marked.  “I’m  glad  when  the  morning 
comes  so  that  I  can  see  her  again.” 

“God  bless  the  child!  We  vras  sorry 
to  lose  her  but  we  have  the  pictur’  an’ 
the  look  0’  her  with  the  love  o’  God  in 
her  face,”  said  the  Widow  Moran. 

“Now  light  yer  pipe  and  take  yer 
comfort,  man,”  said  the  hospitable 
widow,  after  the  dishes  were  cleared 
away.  “Sure  it’s  more  like  Christmas 
to  see  a  man  an’  a  pipe  in  the  house. 
Heavens,  no!  A  man  in  the  kitchen  is 
worse  than  a  hole  in  yer  petticoat.” 

SO  Mr.  Blenkinsop  sat  with  the 
Shepherd  while  the  widow  went 
about  her  work.  With  his  rumpled  hair, 
clean  shaven  face,  long  nose  and  promi¬ 
nent  ears,  he  was  not  a  handsome  man. 

“This  is  the  top  notch  an’  no  mis¬ 
take,”  he  remarked  as  he  lighted  his 
pipe.  “Blenkinsop  is  happy.  He  feels 
like  his  old  Self.  He  has  no  fault  to 
find  with  anything  or  anybody.” 


Mr.  Blenkinsop  delivered  this  report 
on  the  state  of  his  feelings  with  a  $ 
serious  look  in  his  gray  eyes. 

“It  kind  o’  reminds  me  o’  the  time 
when  I  used  to  hang  up  my  stockin’  an’ 
look  for  the  reindeer  tracks  in  the  snow 
on  Christmas  mornin’,”  he  went  on. 
“Since  then,  my  ol’  socks  have  been 
full  o’  pain  an’  trouble everyChristmas.’G, 

“Those  I  knit  for  ye  left  here  full  of 
good  wishes,”  said  the  Shepherd. 

“Say,  when  I  put  ’em  on  this  mornin’ 
with  the  biled  shirt  an’  the  suit  that 
Mr.  Bing  sent  me,  my  old  Self  came  an’ 
asked  me  where  I  was  goin’,  an’  when 
I  said  I  was  goin’  to  spen’  Christmas 
with  a  respectable  fam’ly,  he  said. 

‘I  guess  I’ll  go  with  ye,’  so  here  we  be.”  j 

“The  old  Selves  of  the  village  have 
all  been  kicked  out  of  doors,”  said  the 
Shepherd.  “The  other  day  you  told  me 
about  the  trouble  you  had  had  with 
yours.  That  night,  all  the  old  Selves  of 
Bingville  got  together  down  in  the 
garden  and  talked  and  talked  about 
their  relatives  so  I  couldn’t  sleep.  It 
was  a  kind  of  Selfland.  I  told  Judge 
Crocker  about  it  and  he  said  that  that 
was  exactly  what  was  going  on  in  the 
Town  Hall  the  other  night  at  the  public 
meeting.” 

“The  folks  are  drunk — -as  drunk  as  I 
was  in  Hazelmead  last  May,”  said  Mr. 
Blenkinsop.  “They  have  been  drunk 
with  gold  and  pleasure — .” 

“The  fruit  of  the  vine  of  plenty.”  said 
Judge  Crooker,  who  had  just  come  up 
the  stairs.  “Merry  Christmas!”  he 
exclaimed  as  he  shook  hands.  “Mr. 
Blenkinsop,  you  look  as  if  you  were 
enjoying  yourself.” 

“Well,  sir,  my  Self  has  got  back  home 
an’  I’m  glad  of  it.” 

“And  you’ve  killed  the  fatted  tur¬ 
key,”  said  the  Judge,  as  he  took  out  his 
silver  snuff  box.  “One  by  one,  the 
prodigals  are  returning.” 

THEY  heard  footsteps  on  the  stairs 
and  the  merry  voice  of  the  Widow 
Moran.  In  a  moment,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bing  stood  in  the  doorway. 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bing,  I  want  to  make 
you  acquainted  with  my  very  dear 
friend,  Robert  Moran,”  said  Judge 
Crooker. 

There  were  tears  in  the  Shepherd's 
eyes  as  Mrs.  Bing  stooped  and  kissed 
him.  He  looked  up  at  the  mill  owner  as 
the  latter  took  his  hand. 

“I  am  glad  to  see  you,”  said  Mr.  Bing. 
“Is  this — is  this  Mr.  J.  Patterson 
Bing?”  The  Shepherd  asked,  his  eyes 
wide  with  astonishment. 

“Yes,  and  it  is  my  fault  that  you  do 
not  know  me  better.  I  want  to  be  your 
friend.” 

The  Shepherd  put  his  handkerchief 
over  his  eyes.  His  voice  trembled  when 
he  said:  “You  have  been  very  kind." 

“But  I’m  really  hoping  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  you,”  Mr.  Bing  assured 
him.  “I’ve  brought  a  great  surgeon 
from  New  York  who  thinks  he  can  help 
you.  He  will  be  over  to  see  you  in  the 
morning.” 
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They  had  a  half  hour’s  visit  with  the 
little  Shepherd.  Mr.  Bing,  who  was  a 
good  judge  of  pictures,  said  that  the 
hoy’s  work  showed  great  promise  and 
that  his  picture  of  the  mother  and  child 
would  bring  a  good  price  if  he  cared  to 
sell  it.  When  they  rose  to  go,  Mr. 
Blenkinsop  thanked  the  mill  owner  for 
his  Christmas  suit. 

“Don’t  mention  it,”  said  Mr.  Bing. 

“Well,  it  mentions  itself  purty 
middlin’  often,”  Blenkinsop  laughed. 

“Is  there  anything  else  I  can  do  for 
you?”  the  former  asked. 

“Well,  sir,  to  tell  ye  the  dead  hones’ 
truth.  I’ve  got  a  new  ambition,”  said 
Mr.  Blenkinsop.  I’ve  thought  of  it 
nights  a  good  deal.  I’d  like  to  be 
sextunt  o’  the  church  an’  ring  that  ol’ 
bell.” 

“We’ll  see  what  can  be  done  about 
it,”  Mr.  Bing  answered  with  a  laugh  as 
they  went  down  stairs  with  Judge 
Crooker,  followed  by  the  dog  Christmas, 
who  scampered  around  them  on  the 
street  with  a  merry  growl  of  challenge, 
as  if  the  spirit  of  the  day  were  in  him. 

“What  is  it  that  makes  the  boy  so 
appealing?”  Mr.  Bing  asked  of  the 
Judge. 

“He  has  a  wonderful  personality,” 
Mrs.  Bing  remarked. 

“Yes,  he  has  that.  But  the  thing  that 
underlies  and  shines  through  it  is  his 
great  attraction.” 

“What  do  you  call  it?”  Mrs.  Bing 
asked. 

“A  clean  and  noble  spirit!  Is  there 
any  other  thing  in  this  world  that,  in 
itself,  is  really  worth  having?” 

“Compared  with  him,  I  recognize 
that  I  am  very  poor  indeed,”  said  J. 
Patterson  Bing. 

“You  are  what  I  would  call  a  promis¬ 
ing  young  man,”  the  Judge  answered. 
“If  you  don’t  get  discouraged,  you’re 
going  to  amount  to  something.  I  am 
glad,  because  you  are,  in  a  sense,  the 
father  of  the  great  family  of  Bingville!” 

The  End 


I  Discover  My 
Government 
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the  members  of  this  Club  were  receiving 
55  cents  a  pound  for  their  butter, 
while  the  regular  price  in  the  local 
market  was  20  to  25  cents.  During  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year  this  butter 
circle  received  $725  for  the  butter 
shipped  out  of  town  after  supplying  the 
local  markets. 

“One  of  the  objects  of  the  work  is 
to  develop  a  skill  that  shall  result  in 
the  economic  independence  of  girls  and 
women  in  the  country,”  said  Bradford 
Knapp,  Chief  of  Extension  work  in  the 
South,  who  has  carried  on  with  signal 
success  the  work  begun  by  his  father, 
Dr.  Seaman  Knapp,  pioneer  in  the  field 
of  agricultural  extension.  “Their  home 
has  many  functions  not  performed  by 


the  city  home.  It  is  a  producing  as 
well  as  a  consuming  center.  Its  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  income  of  the  farmer, 
especially  in  saving  the  waste  and 
expense  of  conducting  farming  opera¬ 
tions,  often  measures  the  difference 
between  profitable  farming  and  un¬ 
profitable  farming.  The  skill  and  busi¬ 
ness  ability  of  farm  housewives  and 
children  are  a  notable  contribution  to 
the  economic  resources  of  the  farm. 
In  many  cases  incomes  must  be  in¬ 
creased  before  standards  of  living  can 
be  raised  or  progressive  community 
enterprises  fostered.  Proceeding  upon 
this  basis,  the  work  in  the  South  has 
added  materially  to  the  wealth,  health 
and  happiness  of  country  people.” 

EJOW  far  this  last  statement  is  borne 
-1-  out  by  figures,  I  should  like  to  indi¬ 
cate  by  reference  to  official  documents. 

Recently,  in  one  single  year,  the 
women’s  clubs  in  the  South  canned, 
stored  and  otherwise  saved  $17,852,353 
worth  of  farm  products.  In  the 
Northern  and  Western  States,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  §450,000  worth  of  cottage 
cheese  has  been  produced  on  the  farms 
in  one  year,  and,  also,  more  than 
12,500,000  cans  of  fruit  were  canned 
that  year.  In  these  Northern  and 
Western  States,  nearly  70.000  families 
are  co-operating  in  the  demonstration 
project  designed  primarily  for  clothing 
conservation.  In  one  State,  where 
this  work  was  emphasized,  a  saving  of 
$337,000  worth  in  woolen  and  other 
garments  is  recorded.  The  clubs  in 
the  South  are  reaching  to-day  more  than 
3,283,000  women  and  girls.  In  the 
Northern  and  Western  States  there  are 
over  640  State  Rural  Home  Demonstra¬ 
tion  Agents  and  more  than  115  Urban 
Home  Demonstration  Agents. 

The  demonstration  work,  its  activities 
apace  with  the  demands  of  the  moment, 
has  now  extended  its  endeavors  to 
reach  the  home  lives  of  the  foreign- 
born.  The  agents  are  teaching  American 
ways  of  living  and  the  English  language 
to  these  women. 

The  organization  of  foreign-born 
women  is  difficult;  many  foreign  hus¬ 
bands  claim  that  the  Americanizing  of 
their  wives  results  in  their  being  too 
much  away  from  home.  He  doesn’t 
want  his  “woman”  to  seek  this  training 
in  community  centers. 

Nevertheless,  the  demonstration 
workers  say,  women  are  women,  no 
matter  under  what  flag  they  may  have 
been  born,  and  when  the  word  goes 
through  the  neighborhood  that  an 
American  lady  is  at  Mrs.  Kistowsky’s 
house  teaching  her  how  to  make  a  waist 
like  the  one  in  the  shop  windows,  or 
showing  her  how  to  cook  American 
foods,  they  just  will  run  over  to  the 
Kistowsky  home  and  look  on. 

In  one  New  Jersey  city,  this  demon¬ 
stration  work  is  becoming  so  popular 
among  the  foreign-born  that  it  taxes 
the  organization’s  ability  to  the  utmost 
to  follow  up  the  demonstrations  given 
in  the  foreign  homes  or  to  go  to  all  the 
homes  which  ask  for  help.  But,  through 
the  milk  stations  and  the  school  nurses, 
the  families  in  greatest  need  of  instruc¬ 
tion  are  readily  located. 

One  of  the  home  demonstration 
agents  in  a  city  in  New  York  State  last 


winter  opened  a  thrift  kitchen  especially 
for  foreign-born  Italian  women.  Promi¬ 
nent  Italian  laymen  indorsed  it  and 
advertised  it  from  the  churches.  Also 
schools  and  macaroni  factories  posted 
announcements  of  the  kitchen’s  inau¬ 
guration. 

To  conciliate  the  Italian  husbands, 
who  believed  their  wives  should  stay 
constantly  at  home,  the  husbands 
themselves  were  invited  with  their 
wives  to  be  present  at  the  formal 
opening  of  the  little  kitchen.  Good 
music  was  provided  for  the  occasion. 
All  Italians  love  music.'  And  the 
husbands  who  came  to  the  kitchen 
enjoyed  themselves  immensely  and  have 
never  since  objected  to  having  their 
wives  attend  it. 

IX  another  city,  the  demonstration 
agents  discovered  that  many  of  the 
cheap  nutritious  American  foods  were 
unknown  to  the  Italian  and  Polish 
women.  Few  used  oatmeal,  and,  when 
they  did,  prepared  it  improperly.  In 
one  month,  those  agents  taught  twenty- 
five  mothers  how  to  prepare  oatmeal  as 
it  should  be  prepared.  In  the  families  of 
these  mothers  there  were  92  children. 

The  agents  found  a  girl  of  13  years 
taking  entire  charge  of  six  younger 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  mother  had 
died  during  an  epidemic  of  influenza. 
The  father  was  giving  this  girl  Si  a  day 
to  buy  food  for  the  seven.  Three  times 
a  day,  those  children  were  feeding 
principally  on  coffee  and  cake.  Then  the 
agent  took  this  little  mother  in  charge 
and  taught  her  how  to  buy  and  prepare 
other  foods  that  were  cheap,  simple  and 
nutritious. 

It  is  claimed  that  at  least  one-fifth 
of  the  school  children  of  the  United 
States  are  under-nourished.  In  order 
to  arouse  the  attention  of  parents  to  the 
necessity  of  giving  their  children  proper 
food,  home  demonstration  agents  at 
many  fairs  measure  and  weigh  the 
children  brought  to  them  at  their 
booths.  At  one  fair,  in  Connecticut, 
177  boys  and  girls  were  measured  and 
weighed  by  the  agent,  the  majority  of 
these  children  being  from  8  to  12  years 
of  age.  Of  the  75  boys  weighed,  43  were 
under  weight.  Of  the  92  girls,  55  were 
under  weight. 

Arrangements  have  been  made,  with 
the  home  economics  committee  of  this 
town,  to  follow  up  the  cases  showing 
marked  signs  of  malnutrition.  The 
children  themselves  have  taken  a 
lively  interest  in  watching  themselves 
develop. 

All  of  which  are  but  scattered  high 
lights  on  the  activities  of  what  has  now 
become  one  of  the  most  powerful  in¬ 
stitutions  in  America — the  farm  home 
demonstration  work.  No  other  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world  has  developed  this  to 
such  a  degree  as  we  have;  few  other 
countries  have  even  a  semblance  of 
such  an  organization  as  ours,  manned 
by  thousands  of  trained  men  and 
women  and  financed  by’  millions  from 
State  and  Federal  appropriations. 

THE  home  demonstration  work  is 
just  another  example  of  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  American  Government. 
By’  means  of  it,  the  Government  takes 
itself  straight  into  farm  homes! 
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What  One  Nurse 
Did  in  Our  Town 

(i Continued  from  Page  27) 

work  necessary.  The  physical  examin¬ 
ation  last  fall  showed  only  sixty  children 
defective  as  against  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  the  first  year — a  decrease  of 
about  fifty  per  cent.  Before  we  had 
our  school  nurse,  cases  of  toothache 
were  very  common.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  observe,  we  have  not  had  a 
single  case  for  several  months.  The 
president  of  our  school  board  testifies 
that  at  least  two  epidemics  have  been 
prevented  by  Miss  Weber’s  prompt 
discovery  of  the  incipient  cases  in  the 
school.” 

The  school  work  is  by  no  means  the 
whole  of  Miss  Weber’s  task.  For  four 
years,  she  has  been  a  district  nurse  to 
the  whole  village,  knowing  no  hours 
for  stopping  and  setting  no  limit  to 
her  friendly  service.  More  than  half 
the  babies  which  have  been  born  into 
I  cur  town  during  these  four  years  have 
(been  helped  into  this  world  by  Miss 
Weber  assisting  our  doctors.  She  has 
attended  mothers  during  confinement 
and,  in  most  cases,  has  made  at  least 
ten  morning  calls  upon  mother  and 
l  child.  And  to  stimulate  interest  in 
‘  Better  Health  for  Babies,”  she  has 
inaugurated  a  Fourth  of  July  Baby 
Parade  and  each  year  all  the  proud 
(parents  display  their  offspring  with 
perfect  confidence  as  to  where  the  blue 
ribbon  will  go;  that  is,  if  the  judges 
really  know  what’s  what  about  babies. 

BUT  maternity  cases  are  not  the  whole 
of  district  nursing.  Here  is  a  more 
typical  case  of  the  sort  of  thing  which 
Miss  Weber  has  done  for  our  town.  A 
few  weeks  ago  a  mother  in  straightened 
circumstances  called  up  Miss  Weber 
asking  her  to  come  down  and  look  at 
her  four-months’-old  baby.  Miss  Weber 
:  (examined  the  baby.  “This  needs  a 
doctor,”  she  said,  and  bundling  mother 
and  child  into  her  car,  she  took  them  to 
the  doctor’s  office.  The  doctor  treated 
the  baby  and  gave  the  mother  some 
medicine  for  it.  Two  weeks  passed 
but  the  infant’s  condition  did  not  im¬ 
prove.  Meanwhile  the  doctor  had 
fallen  ill  and  his  substitute  had  attended 
the  case  and  done  his  best,  but  had 
finally  given  it  up  as  hopeless. 

“Nothing  could  save  that  child,” 
tie  said,  “except  possibly  an  operation, 
ind  I  have  not  the  nerve  to  operate 
m  a  four-months’  old  baby  without 
in  anesthetic.  Besides,  it  is  doubtful 
f  it  would  do  any  good.”  Again,  the 
mother  sent  for  Miss  Weber. 

“Tell  me  what  I  should  do?”  she 
□egged.  “I  can’t  let  my  baby  die!” 

Miss  Weber  called  up  the  first  doctor 
igain  and,  although  he  was  still  ill,  he 
igreed  to  do  what  he  could  for  the  baby 
if  it  could  be  brought  to  his  house. 
Again,  Miss  Weber  bundled  mother  and 
child  into  her  car  and  set  out  for  the 
doctor’s.  It  was  night,  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  was  six  miles. 

No  sooner  had  they  started  than  the 
mother  cried,  “Stop!  I  am  afraid  the 
baby  is  gone!”  They  listened  intently 
for  a  moment.  The  child  did  not 


Aunt  Belle’s 
Comfort  Letters 


The  Loving  Hour 

Dear  Beatrice: 

It’s  all  very  Spartan  never  to  pick  up  your 
baby,  but  after  all,  Spartan  methods  are  not 
exactly  modern.  Of  course,  Baby  isn’t  a 
plaything  and  ought  to  be  sleepy  and  snug 
as  a  cocoon  most  of  the  time,  but  late  in  the 
afternoon,  always  at  the  same  hour,  it  is 
really  good  for  the  cherub  to  be  picked  up 
and  cuddled  and  snuggled  and  carried  about 
the  room  to  see  all  the  sights. 

Even  a  baby  gets  stiff  and  tired  lying  on 
its  back  all  day,  but  soon  learns  not  to  cry 
if  it  knows  the  loving  hour  is  as  certain  as 
bath  and  lunch.  You  will  look  forward  to 
it  as  much  as  Baby  does,  stretching  up  his 
little  arms  and  gurgling  with  delight. 

You  ask  about  talcum.  Of  course,  there 
are  several  good  kinds  but  somehow  I  always 
feel  that  Mennen’s  is  just  a  wee  bit  safer 
for  Baby’s  flower-petal  skin.  You  know  it 
was  the  first  Borated  Talcum  and  I  think 
it  must  mean  something  to  have  been  the 
choice  of  mothers  and  doctors  and  nurses 
for  over  forty  years.  And  do  you  know,  I 
use  Mennen’s  on  myself.  If  it’s  safer  for 
Baby,  it’s  safer  for  me. 

What  did  people 


Aunt  Belle  is  a  real  person 
and  that  is  her  real  name. 
She  is  a  specialist  in  common 
sense  baby  culture. 


ever  do  before 

Mennen  invented  Borated  Talcum — isn’t  it  a  com¬ 
fort  after  a  bath — especially  if  you  are  to  put  on 
tight  clothes?  Try  it  between  sheets  on  a  hot  night. 

And  Mennen’s  is  economical — the  blue  can  is 
so  large — one  thing,  thank  goodness,  that  doesn’t 
cost  more. 

Lovingly, 


Belle. 
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The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire 


All  service  is  worthy  of  its  hire 
and  good  service  cannot  be  continu¬ 
ously  obtained  unless  adequately 
rewarded. 

From  the  beginning  of  telephone 
history  the  American  public  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  best  telephone  service  of 
any  country  in  the  world.  In  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  service  rendered  the 
people  have  paid  less  for  this  tele¬ 
phone  service  than  any  other  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world. 

The  reason  why  the  American 
people  have  received  the  highest 
type  of  telephone  service  at  the 
least  proportionate  cost  is  because 
the  Bell  System  has  been  operated 
on  a  scientifically  economic  basis. 


Every  device  which  inventive  skill, 
engineering  ability,  labor  and  time 
saving  talent  has  been  able  to 
create;  every  efficiency  known  to 
buying,  operation,  executive  control 
and  financial  conduct  has  been 
employed. 

Public  service  companies  feel  the 
high  cost  of  living  as  well  as  indi¬ 
viduals.  Pay  them  enough  to  make 
possible  their  giving  good  service. 
There  is  no  permanent  saving  in 
poorly  paid  service. 

In  this  land  of  opportunity  none 
of  us  is  willing  to  jeopardize  his 
success  or  happiness  by  stinting  the 
payment  necessary  to  secure  the 
most  helpful  and  efficient  service. 


breathe.  In  another  moment,  it  gasped 
and  began  breathing  again.  Time  and 
again  during  that  six-mile  journey,  this 
stop  was  repeated  and  neither  mother 
nor  nurse  were  sure  they  would  ever 
reach  the  physician’s  office.  When 
they  finally  arrived,  the  reception  room 
i  was  filled  with  other  patients.  Miss 
j  Weber  addressed  them. 

“Would  you  mind  letting  this  mother 
and  baby  see  the  doctor  first?  The 
baby  is  very  ill!”  The  other  patients 
consented  and  the  doctor  gave  the 
child  a  careful  examination. 

“Only  an  operation  will  save  the 
baby,”  he  said  at  last,  “I  cannot 
operate,  but  there’s  an  army  surgeon 
near  by.  If  you  wish,  I  will  try  to  get 
him  to  'perf°rin  the  operation  and  I 
will  make  the  arrangements  at  the 
Mineola  Hospital  for  you.” 

The  U.  S.  A.  surgeon  said  “Yes”  to 
|  the  telephone  message  and  started  for 
the  hospital.  Again,  Miss  Weber  and 
the  mother  set  out  in  the  night,  and 
again  their  journey  was  interrupted  by 
pauses  when  the  baby  stopped  breath¬ 
ing.  Once  the  mother  exclaimed,  “Oh, 
I  can  never  pay  for  all  these  doctors  and 
an  operation!” 

“Never  mind  the  money,”  the  nurse 
reassured  her.  ‘‘We’ll  see  the  baby 
through  first,  then  worry  about  the 
money.”  Finally,  at  io  o’clock,  the 
hospital  was  reached.  The  surgeon 
was  in  readiness.  Miss  Weber  took 
the  child  from  the  mother’s  arms  and 
carried  it  to  the  operating  table. 

A  little  before  midnight,  some  of  the 
neighbors  were  leaving  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  House  after  a  committee  meeting. 
I  Down  the  road  they  saw  the  car  of  the 
village  nurse  approaching.  As  it  passed, 
they  saw  a  radiant  face  under  a  nurse’s 
hat.  Out  of  the  night,  they  heard  a 
victorious  voice,  “It’s  going  to  live! 
It’s  going  to  live!” 

That’s  what  a  nurse  can  do  in  your 
town! 

I  _ _ 

Old  Mr.  Toad  Opens 
Peter  Rabbit’s  Eyes 

{Continued  from  Page  32) 

slowly  and  with  a  funny,  rather  wistful 
look  on  his  face,  “Old  Mr.  Toad  cer¬ 
tainly  has  opened  my  eyes.  Funny  how 
you  can  see  people  all  your  life  and  never 
know  them.  I’m  sorry  I  knocked  him 
over,  yet  I’m  glad,  too.  If  it  hadn’t  been 
for  that,  I  would  still  be  as  blind  as  I 
was  before.  Oh,  but  he  was  funny!” 
Peter  stopped  to  chuckle  at  the  memory 
of  Old  Mr.  Toad  kicking  on  his  back. 
Then  he  became  sober  again.  “All  the 
same  I  do  really  believe  that  he  is  of 
more  importance  to  the  Great  World 
than  I  am.  even  though  he  is  small  and 
homely.  But  he  won’t  be  for  long  if  I 
can  help  it.  It’s  queer  how  everybody 
seems  to  be  sort  of  hitched  together 
with  everybody7  else  whether  they  want 
to  be  or  not.  If  I  can’t  be  of  use.  I’ll 
try  to  keep  from  being  of  harm  anynvay. 
And  I’ll  begin  by  keeping  away  from 
Farmer  Brown’s  garden!” 

With  this  wise  resolution,  and  a  sigh 
at  the  memory  of  how  good  that  lettuce 
tasted,  Peter  started  for  the  dear  Old 
Briar-patch  to  think  things  over. 
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The  Spoiled  Child 

{Continued  from  Page  iy) 


folks  call  it  religion,  some  conduct, 
some  call  it  manners.  It  is  knowing 
how  to  live  with  folks! 

A  boy  in  High  School  was  failing  and 
the  teacher  asked  the  father  to  come 
to  see  him  at  the  school.  The  father 
came  in  no  happy  frame  of  mind. 

“What’s  the  trouble  here,  anyhow? 
I’m  tired  getting  reports  about  my 
boy.  He’s  not  stupid!  He  passes  his 
grade.  What  do  you  want?” 

“I  asked  you  to  come  in  because  we 
are  troubled  about  your  son.  He  is 
bright  but  he  will  not  succeed,  as  you 
want  him  to,  because  he  lacks  good 
manners.” 

“Good  manners!  Is  that  what  you 
have  taken  my  time  for  this  morning? 
What  has  manners  to  do  with  my  son’s 
work?  What  do  you  care  whether  he 
can  make  a  bow  or  not?  He  is  to  go 
into  business  and  he  won’t  need  to 
know  any  manners.  If  he  knows  how 
to  buy  goods  cheap  and  sell  them  dear, 
he’ll  get  on,  never  fear!” 

“But  he  told  me  that  you  wanted 
him  to  go  into  the  office  of  a  big  firm  on 
Broadway.” 

“Well,  I  do.  He  can  get  a  good  start 
there.” 

“The  school  has  that  firm  on  its  list. 
In  their  letter  to  us,  they  state  the 
kind  of  young  man  they  want  to  start 
in  their  city  offices.  They  say  he  must 
be  easy  to  look  at,  easy  to  live  with, 
pleasant  to  talk  to.  We  cannot  rate 
your  son  to  pass  on  those  points.  I 
thought  perhaps  that  you  might  talk 
to  him  and  help  us  show  him  his 
faults.” 

“I  don’t  care  about  these  things  at 
all.  The  school  needn’t  worry.  I 
have  influence  enough  to  get  him  into 
that  firm.  Don’t  worry  me  with  such 
nonsense.” 

True  to  his  word,  the  man  placed  his 
son  with  the  firm.  But  he  failed  to 
keep  him  there. 

“Nobody  wants  an  ill-bred  boy  about 
his  office.  People  will  not  do  business 
with  such  people.  We  gave  him  a 
chance  to  meet  our  standards  but  he 
couldn’t  do  it.  He  hadn’t  been  brought 
up  that  way.  He  had  no  manners. 
He  was  impossible  for  our  office.  He 
had  brains  but  no  breeding.” 

Manners  and  language  seem  so 
trivial  to  fond  parents.  They  are  really 
vital  to  the  success  of  the  child.  Good 
manners  and  a  fine  address  will  carry 
a  young  man  far.  They  will  not  sus¬ 
tain  him  in  a  position  without  the  solid 
qualities  of  industry  and  common  sense 
and  knowledge,  but  they  will  open  the 
door  and  keep  it  open  when  it  might 
otherwise  be  closed  forever. 

COME  parents  think  that  slang  is  a  sign 
^  of  up-to-date  cleverness.  A  fifteen- 
year-old  boy  was  lounging  on  the  couch 
in  the  living  room.  His  father  and 
mother  beamed  upon  him  from  the 
background,  while  he  impressed  his 
father’s  old  friend  with  his  cleverness. 

“Gee,  no!  No  more  school  for  muh. 


Me,  for  the  high  spots  as  soon  as  I  can 
get  away  from  the  dump.  Some  slow, 
I’ll  say  it  is,”  and  he  twisted  his  wad 
of  gum  to  the  other  side-  of  his  jaw, 
twitched  his  thumbs  under  _  the  arm 
holes  of  his  coat,  swung  up  his  foot  on 
his  knee  to  show  the  gay  embroidered 
sock  the  better. 

Father  and  mother  smiled  indul¬ 
gently.  “If  you  keep  on,  Roy,  we 
shall  have  to  have  an  interpreter.” 

“0  Gee  whizz!  I’ll  have  to  beat  it. 
Promised  to  show  a  pair  o’  dames, 
that  came  in  to  see  their  kids  at  Coll, 
a  good  time  this  after.  So  long;  glad 
I  metcher.” 

It  was  all  harmless  enough.  The  boy 
meant  no  harm.  He  was  using  the 
language  of  the  playground  when  he 
should  have  been  using  the  language  of 
the  drawing-room.  His  parents  had 
not  prepared  him  for  the  environment 
and  he  had  failed  to  interpret  the 
situation  adequately.  It  was  no  fault 
of  his.  He  v^as  ignorant  of  any  offense. 

But  the  old  gentleman  was  offended. 
He  thought  the  boy  impertinent,  ignor¬ 
ant,  and  lacking  in  respect  to  his  parents 
and  elders. 

“I’m  disappointed  in  that  boy  of 
Fred’s,”  he  said  to  an  acquaintance. 
“He  is  an  ignoramus.  He  cannot  talk 
the  English  language.  He  uses  the 
most  vulgar  slang.  One  of  these  smart 
young  Americas.  I  cannot  imagine 
any  of  us  permitting  him  to  represent 
us  in  a  business  way.  Our  friends 
would  be  amazed  at  his  crudeness,  his 
vulgarity.  I’m  sorry  for  Fred’s  sake. 
I  wanted  to  like  the  youngster.” 

“Have  you  talked  it  over  with  Fred?” 

“O,  my  gracious,  no!  Never  do  at 
all.  Spoil  a  lifelong  friendship  for  the 
sake  of  an  unlicked  cub?  No,  no! 
Let  the  matter  drop  where  it  is.” 

So  a  door  was  closed.  People  step 
aside  and  let  the  spoiled  child  go  by. 
Sad  experience  has  taught  them  that 
it  does  little  good  to  talk  to  parents  on 
this  subject.  There  seems  to  be  noth¬ 
ing  a  parent  resents  so  much  as  the 
suggestion  that  perhaps  they  are  not 
experts  on  this  matter  of  child-rearing. 

LATELY,  another  burden  has  been 
added  to  the  spoiled  boys  of  the 
country.  Father  has  taught  the  boy  to 
run  the  car.  Fine!  All  boys  should 
know  how  to  run  a  car  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  trusted  to  do  so.  But  soon,  the 
boy  gets  to  taking  out  the  car  and 
neglecting  to  ask  permission  to  do  so. 

Some  day,  a  friend  will  mention  to 
the  father  that  he  has  seen  his  son  out 
at  such  a  place  with  a  party  in  the  car. 
Father  is  disturbed  and  warns  his  son 
not  to  do  this  again.  But  he  is  not 
very  emphatic  about  it  and  son  con¬ 
tinues  to  take  the  car  out  as  often  as 
he  wishes.  He  continues  until  some¬ 
thing  occurs  that  brings  sorrow  and 
disgrace  to  the  family. 

Taking  a  party  out  in  a  motor  car 
is  the  responsibility  of  an  adult  and  it 
is  nothing  short  of  criminal  to  permit  a 


child  to  carry  such  a  load.  He  should 
ask  permission  before  using  the  car  and 
be  very  explicit  as  to  where  he  is  going, 
when  he  is  coming  back  and  who  is 
going  with  him.  It  seems  almost  in¬ 
credible  that  a  father  would  permit  a 
boy  Jo  do  otherwise  but  it  is  true  that 
many  do. 

“Don’t  be  an  old  maid,”  said  one 
father  to  a  friend  who  remonstrated 
with  him  about  this  sort  of  thing. 
“When  you  and  I  were  boys  we  had  no 
cars.  Other  times,  other  ways!” 

Flis  son,  seventeen  years  old,  went 
out  with  the  car  one  evening  and  failed 
to  return  for  a  week.  The  distracted 
father  searched  for  him  quietly  for  a 
day  and  a  night  and  then  called  in  the 
police  who  found  him  with  a  party  of 
friends  in  a  distant  city.  They  were 
seeing  life.  The  father  blamed  the 
“friends”  but  the  blunt  old  police  cap¬ 
tain  knew  better. 

“No  business  letting  a  kid  play  with 
a  man’s  toys.  Serves  you  right  for  not 
knowing  better.  Send  him  to  school 
and  let  him  walk.  He  won’t  go  so  far 
looking  for  trouble  if  he  has  to  walk  for 
it  and  he  won’t  have  so  much  pep  to 
put  into  it  either.  Walking’s  cheaper 
and  better  for  kids!” 

THE  training  and  discipline  of  chil¬ 
dren  has  to  begin  with  the  disciplin¬ 
ing  of  the  parents.  Restraining,  caution¬ 
ing,  advising,  punishing  children  is  a 
severe  strain  on  the  self-control  and 
self-denial  of  the  parents.  They  are 
interested  in  their  own  pursuits  and 
are  not  willing  to  lay  them  aside  to  fol¬ 
low  up  those  of  the  children.  It  is 
easier  and  pleasanter  to  say  “yes”  than 
to  say  “no.”  Everybody  likes  to  be 
popular,  but  the  parent  might  take 
what  the  old  headmaster  of  a  great 
school  said  one  time  as  applicable  to 
himself.  “The  day  everybody  in  the 
school  is  cheering  for  me  is  the  day  I 
have  neglected  some  duty!” 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  do  our  duty.  If 
that  were  not  so  there  would  have  been 
no  need  of  the  thunders  from  Sinai  and 
the  Ten  Commandments.  No  better 
laws  for  the  training  of  children  were  or 
ever  will  be  formulated  than  those  Ten 
Commandments. 

And  of  the  Ten,  put  peculiar  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  Fifth.  “ Honor  thy  Father 
and  Mother  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the 
land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.” 

If  a  child  is  taught  to  honor  his 
parents;  to  think  of  them  first;  to  do 
what  he  knows  will  please  them;  he 
will  not  be  a  spoiled  child. 

Teach  a  child  to  serve  his  parents. 
Do  this  for  the  child’s  sake  for  “we 
love  whom  we  serve.”  If  you  have 
always  taken  the  back  seat,  if  you  have 
always  put  the  child  first,  he  never 
had  any  chance  to  be  of  service  and  you 
made  him  the  least  of  children  instead 
of  the  first. 

You  spared  the  rod  of  self-sacrifice, 
service,  moderation  and  respect  for 
others  and  you  spoiled  the  child. 
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BASKETRY  AND  CRAFT  MATERIALS.  Free  Catalog 
Reeds,  raffia,  wooden  bases,  chair  cane,  dyes,  books,  tools 
for  work  in  leather,  beads,  stencilling,  wood  block  print¬ 
ing,  china,  glass  painting,  painted  wood,  weaving, 
carving,  jewelry,  copper,  pottery.  Louis  Stoughton 
Drake,  Inc.,  22  Everett  St.*  Allston,  Mass. 
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commercial  crops  of  such  vege¬ 
tables.  The  truck  farmers  who  raise 
such  things  were  afraid  to  plough  up  as 
much  ground  this  spring  as  usual. 
Labor  is  too  scarce.  A  truck  farmer 
cannot  make  his  garden  pay,  if  he  has 
to  pay  his  help  more  than  $>4  a  day;  and 
if,  on  top  of  that,  the  help  insists  on  an 
eight-hour  day,  the  farmer  will  find  it 
necessary  to  charge  such  high  prices 
for  his  potatoes  and  other  produce,  that 
he  will  not  be  able  to  find  a  market. 
The  commercial  truck  gardens  this 
year — I  have  all  this,  officially,  from 
Washington — will,  on  the  average,  only 
be  as  large  as  the  farmer  and  his  family 
can  handle,  without  depending  on  a 
hired  man.  Ask  them  in  Washington 
whether  prices  will  be  high  for  vege¬ 
tables  next  fall  and  winter  and  they’ll 
tell  you  that,  in  their  official  opinion, 
after  glancing  over  the  commercial 
truck  gardens  of  the  whole  United 
States  (those  made  and  to  be  made) 
and  adding  up  all  the  figures  pertaining 
thereto,  that  prices  will  be  higher  than 
ever  before. 

“There  will  be  a  shortage  of  every¬ 
thing  that  we  can  or  that  we  put  down 
in  the  vegetable  cellar  for  winter,”  is 
the  flat,  official  statement.  And  then, 
the  officials  add,  “There  is  more  reason 
to-day  for  a  man  having  his  own  garden 
in  his  back  yard  or  on  a  city  lot,  than 
there  was  last  year  or  the  year  before.” 

Such  facts  as  these  will  either  alarm 
you  and  cause  you  to  say,  ‘  It  seems  to 
me  that  somebody  ought  to  do  something 
about  this,”  or  they- will  stir  any  good 
live  man,  woman  or  boy  or  girl  into 
action  right  now,  while  planting  time 
is  here — it  is  not  yet  too  late  in  many 
sections.  “Somebody”  ought  to  do 
something,  indeed;  it  just  happens  that 
that  “somebody”  is  you  and  me  and 
everybody  else  who  can  find  a  plot  for 
a  garden  in  his  neighborhood. 

THERE  is  a  department  in  Washing¬ 
ton  that  deals  with  city  gardening 
alone.  Just  because  I  did  not  want  to 
deal  wdth  generalities  entirely  in  this 
article,  I  sought  out  W.  R.  Beattie,  the 
head  of  that  department  and  got  him 
to  talk  to  me. 

“Every  city  garden  will  make  life 
easier  for  us  all  next  winter,”  he  said. 
“Any  man  or  woman  can  start  a  garden 
in  a  back  yard  or  on  a  vacant  lot.  Here 
are  the  tools  you  need — a  spading  fork, 
a  rake,  a  hoe,  a  piece  of  string  and  two 
little  wooden  stakes,  to  keep  your  rows 
straight.  Food  may  cost  twice  as 
much  now  as  it  did  in  1914,  but  home 
gardening  costs  only  a  very  little  bit 
more  now  than  then.  We’ve  just  had  a 
great  winter  for  city  gardens;  the  heavy 
frost  everywhere  broke  up  the  earth  and 
made  fine  new  soil.  It’s  a  pleasure, 
too,  after  you  get  into  it.  I  think  that 
there  were  more  city  gardens  in  1919 
than  there  were  in  1918.  And  there 
ought  to  be  more  in  1920  than  there 
were  last  year.” 

“What  about  women  gardening?”  I 
asked. 


“They  ought  to  do  it,”  he  exclaimed. 
“Why  there’s  nothing  hard  about  it. 
Women  ought  not  to  push  wheel¬ 
barrows  and  lift  heavy  weights,  but 
there’s  very  little  of  such  work  to  do  in 
city  gardening.  Women  love  it,  after 
they  get  into  it.  Millions  of  women 
in  America  have  flower  gardens.  Vege¬ 
tables  are  as  easy  to  raise  as  flowers.” 

And  how  much  more  beautiful  vege¬ 
tables  are  than  flowers,  in  this  day  of 
hungry  folk! 

ONE  of  the  wisest  hints  that  I  heard 
in  Washington  was  this: 

“The  beginners  in  city  gardens  in 
1920,  like  all  beginners,  will  probably 
waste  too  much  space  on  lettuce  and 
radishes,  and  will  give  too  little  space  to 
cabbages,  beets,  carrots,  beans,  onions, 
tomatoes  and  the  vegetables  that  can 
either  be  stored  in  the  cellar  or  canned. 

But  this  is  not  an  article  on  “How  to 
Garden.”  I  discover  that  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  will  bring  to  any 
would-be  gardener  the  most  expert 
advice  that  can  be  obtained. 

The  thing  I  have  tried  to  do  is  to 
give  the  news  that  the  world  is  in  a  bad 
way  for  food,  and  that  we  in  America, 
every  man,  woman  and  child  ought  to 
help  in  bringing  more  food  into  the 
world. 

Most  of  us  have  not  realized  the 
plight  of  the  world.  Most  of  us  have 
been  thinking,  in  these  early  spring 
days,  that  things  were  going  fairly  well 
with  the  world  and  that  we  had  only 
to  wait  for  the  crops  of  1920  to  see 
civilization  put  on  its  feet  again,  so  far 
as  its  food  supply  was  concerned.  The 
news  that  this  is  a  false  hope  is  a  shock 
to  those  who  realize  that  full  stomachs 
and  happy  homes  and  contentment  are 
the  safest,  indeed  the  only  bulwark  of 
civilization. 

The  vista  that  opens  before  us,  as  we 
realize  the  meaning  of  the  world’s 
shortage  of  food,  is  so  challenging  that 
it  ought  to  stir  every  man  and  woman  of 
good-will,  every  person  who  has  a  home 
and  has  those  about  him  who  love  him 
and  depend  upon  him,  to  take  matters 
in  hand  for  himself,  in  so  far  as  he  can, 
and  to  constitute  himself,  personally,  an 
aid  to  humanity. 

There  is  so  much  meaning,  so  much 
good-will,  so  much  good  sense  and  so 
much  real  bravery  and  helpfulness  in  a 
simple  little  garden,  after  one  under¬ 
stands  these  facts  about  the  plight  of 
humanity,  that  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  no  finer  thing  to  behold  in  all  our 
broad  land  than  a  man  or  a  woman  or  a 
child,  bent  over  the  earth  in  toil. 
There’s  a  prayer  for  help  that -will  be 
answered — the  best  kind  of  a  prayer,  one 
that  you  can  help  to  answer  yourself. 

ALL  the  help  this  old  world  can  get 
must  come  from  God  and  nature; 
there  is  nowhere  .else  to  turn.  And  the 
man  or  woman  or  child  who  does  turn 
there  is  playing  his  part  in  a  mighty 
redemption. 
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exports  under  existing  conditions,  that 
these  countries  have  neither  the 
money  nor  the  goods  with  which  to 
purchase  from  us  that  which  they  need 
to  sustain  life  itself.  If  the  various 
peoples  were  to  try  to  buy  materials  in 
this  country  at  the  present  market 
value  of  their  currencies,  they  would 
have  to  pay  approximately  as  follows: 


Austria. .  . 

.40  times  the  normal  cost 

Hungary 

.  _  «  li  U  « 

.40 

Germany. 

j  ^  «  «  «  « 

Greece  . . 

2  «  a  «  « 

Roumania 

j  2  «  «  «  « 

Poland.  .  . 

-Q  a  u  u  u 

Czecho- 

Slovakia.  .  1 4  “  “  “  “ 

“Currencies  are  depreciated  because 
they  have  neither  gold  nor  sufficient 
production  with  which  to  maintain 
their  normal  position  either  with  the 
United  States  or  with  their  own  im¬ 
mediate  neighbors.  It  must  be  obvious 
to  anyone  that  until  each  one  of  the 
countries  named  is  in  a  position  to 
produce  sufficient  goods  to  maintain 
itself,  either  by  production  from  within 
or  by  importing  from  without,  by  ex¬ 
change  for  gold  or  goods,  they  cannot 
hope  for  normal  conditions,  if,  ihdeed. 
they  can  hope  to  survive.  Somewhere, 
somehow,  they  must  become  possessed 
of  food,  of  clothing,  of  raw  materials 
and  of  means  for  transporting  these 
aids;  otherwise,  the  misery  and  starva¬ 
tion  revealed  in  these  reports  of  very 
present  conditions  must  not  only  con¬ 
tinue  but  terribly  increase.” 

“T  THINK  I  hear  some  people  say- 
-L  ing:  ‘Well,  this  is  all  very  unfor¬ 
tunate.  It  is  a  very  serious  situation. 
But  after  all,  it  is  not  our  affair.’ 

“We  heard  the  same  people  saying 
that  same  thing  in  the  years  1914,  1915 
and  1916.  People  were  distressed  then 
at  the  European  War,  but  they  said  it 
was  not  our  war;  that  a  lot  of  foolish 
people  in  Europe  had  started  it  and 
that  we  were  not  involved  in  the  issues. 
We  are  going  to  find  out  that  we  can 
no  more  escape  the  influence  of  the 
European  situation  of  to-day  than  we 
were  able  to  escape  the  war  itself. 
You  cannot  have  one-half  of  the  world 
starving  and  the  other  half  eating.  We 
must  help  put  Europe  on  its  feet  or  we 
must  participate  in  Europe’s  misery. 
Let  it  be  admitted,  if  you  will,  that  no 
special  person  has  had  the  right  to 
speak  for  the  idealism  of  America.  It 
still  remains  true  that  a  man  is  lying 
wounded  by  the  roadside.  He  is 
stripped  of  his  raiment.  He  is  half 
dead.  And  America,  rich  and  pros¬ 
perous,  is  passing  by  on  the  other  side. 

“I  have  been  asked  many  times: 
‘What  do  the  people  of  Europe  think  of 
us  in  America?’  Over  there  I  myself 
have  asked  that  question  many  times. 
The  substance  of  the  answers  has  been : 
‘We  just  do  not  understand  you.  But 
then  you  know  we  are  pretty  busy  and 
haven’t  much  time  to  look  back.’  Now 
I  can  pretty  closely  surmise  what  the 
people  of  Europe  think  about  us. 


(< Continued  from  Page  13) 

Human  nature  is  pretty  much  the  same 
wherever  we  examine  it.  They  think  of 
us  exactly  what  we  would  think  of  them 
were  the  situation  reversed.  They  say 
we  entered  the  war  more  than  two 
years  and  a  half  after  it  began,  not  upon 
their  demand,  request  or  invitation. 
They  recognize  with  deep  gratitude  the 
fact  that  the  great  resources  of  the 
American  people  both  of  man  power 
and  materials,  under  the  directing 
genius  of  Gen.  Pershing  and  Admiral 
Sims  and  others  of  our  leaders  turned 
the  tide  and  brought  about  the  tri¬ 
umphant  Armistice.  Then  what  hap¬ 
pened?  Did  we  say  to  them  that  we 
were  gratified  if  we  had  contributed  to 
the  final  victory  of  the  Allies,  that  we 
were  going  to  take  our  men  and  go 
home,  that  we  did  not  wish  to  become 
involved  in  European  politics,  and  that 
therefore  we  would  make  a  separate 
peace  with  Germany?  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  said  we  had  fought  the  war 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy, 
and  now  that  the  war  had  been  won,  we 
purposed  to  see  that  the  peace  was  of 
such  a  character  as  would  insure  its 
permanence,  so  that  small  peoples 
should  for  the  first  time  enjoy  self- 
determination  as  to  where  and  under 
what  conditions  they  would  live.  We 
said  that  we  regarded  ourselves  as 
committed  to  these  purposes  in  the 
making  of  a  treaty  of  peace. 

“We  did  not  arrange  to  carry  on  our 
part  of  the  negotiations  with  an  ordinary 
peace  commission.  We  were  there  in  no 
less  a  person  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States  who  had  broken  all 
precedents  that  he  might  carry  through 
the  principles  which  he  had  announced 
to  the  world.  I  have  been  told  many 
times  in  Europe,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
true,  that  never  in  history  did  a  man 
so  have  the  world  at  his  feet.  There 
he  stood  ranking  every  man  in  the 
Peace  Conference  and  representing  the 
strongest  country  in  the  world.  Can 
one  doubt  that  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
and  of  the  League  of  Nations,  in  which 
he  was  such  a  potent  factor,  were 
influenced  largely  by  the  belief  that  the 
American  people  would  be  as  effective 
in  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  as  they 
were  in  winning  the  war? 

“Mr.  Wilson  was  not  the  only 
American  whose  voice  carried  to  Europe. 
On  the  18th  of  July,  1918,  the  day  when 
the  boys  of  the  First  and  Second 
Divisions  were  turning  the  tide  of  war 
at  Chateau  Thierry,  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  spoke  as  follows  to  a  convention  of 
the  political  party  of  which  he  was  the 
recognized  leader: 

“‘We  must  establish  the  great  free 
commonwealth  of  the  Poles,  the  Czecho¬ 
slovaks  and  the  Jugo-Slavs,  and  save 
the  other  submerged  peoples  who  are 
their  neighbors.  Unless  we  do  all  this, 
unless  we  stand  by  all  our  Allies  who 
have  stood  by  us,  we  shall  have  failed 
in  making  the  liberty  of  well-behaved, 
civilized  peoples,  secure,  and  we  shall 
have  shown  that  our  announcement 
about  making  the  world  safe  for  de¬ 
mocracy  was  an  empty  boast.’ 


“Whatever  the  developments  were 
later,  do  not  forget  that  we  gave  Europe 
every  reason  to  believe  that  we  were 
there  to  stick.  Perhaps,  it  is  not 
strange  that  people  seem  indifferent, 
even  numb  to  cries  of  despair.  On 
every  hand,  people  are  saying:  ‘We 
have  heard  these  tales  of  woe  before, 
but  the  shocking  things  predicted  do 
not  seem  to  happen'.’  The  facts  are 
that  they  have  already  happened  in  a 
large  part  of  the  world  and  are  hourly 
occurring.  I  have  always  been  an 
optimistic  American,  optimistic  because 
of  my  supreme  confidence  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  judgment  of  the  American  public 
upon  any  question  submitted  to  them. 
Are  the  American  people  content  to 
rest  under  such  a  condition?  If  this 
picture  I  have  presented  is  one  which 
conveys  any  sense  of  the  situation, 
what  would  seem  to  be  the  solution 
of  the  terrible  problem? 

“I  know  that  if  our  people  had  a  full 
realization  of  the  situation  in  Europe 
they  would  say  at  once  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment:  ‘Arrange  quickly  to  place  within 
the  reach  of  those  peoples  what  they 
need  to  save  them  and  start  them  on 
the  way  to  recovery.  We  ask  you  to 
do  this  under  conditions  and  upon 
terms  that  will  best  insure  the  success 
of  the  undertaking  but — we  ask  you  to 
do  it.’  One  of  the  conditions  would  be 
the  elimination  of  politics  from  the 
handling  of  the  task,  both  in  this 
country  and  Europe,  and  another  would 
be,  surely,  that  the  financial  terms 
imposed  would  not  work  such  a  hard¬ 
ship  as  would  defeat  the  great  purpose. 
I  believe  that  such  a  step  taken  by  our 
Government  would  not  only  be  hailed 
with  joy  by  the  nations  of  the  world, 
but  that  cordial  and  immediate  co¬ 
operation  would  be  forthcoming  from 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  countries,  Spain  and  Japan  and 
from  France,  Italy  and  Belgium  to  the 
best  of  their  ability. 

“The  situation,  I  am  convinced,  has 
developed  so  far  and  so  seriously  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  its  being  met 
otherwise  than  by  and  through  the 
various  Governments.  As  soon  as  the 
governments  agree  to  furnish  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  food,  clothing,  raw  materials 
and  transportation  facilities,  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  through  their  Red  Cross 
societies,  will  rush  in  with  their  doctors, 
their  nurses,  their  medicines,  their  diet 
foodstuffs.  The  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  stands  pledged  to  do  its  full 
share  and  is  ready'  to  take  up  the 
task. 

“In  our  own  interests,  we  must  lose 
no  time  in  taking  action.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  lies  upon  every  one  of  us 
to  do  whatever  may  be  in  our  power  to 
the  end  that  the  American  people  gain 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  true  dread¬ 
fulness  of  the  neglected  task.  Once  that 
understanding  comes,  the  people  will 
do  the  rest  with  a  straightforward 
request  for  the  Government  to  act. 
Life  and  Death  are  bidding  for  the  body 
of  Europe.  Which  buyer  do  we  Ameri - 
cans  favor?” 


The  Listening  Gallery 


Victor  64862 

Panurge:  “Chanson  de  la  Touraine” 
(M  assenet) 

(Sung  by  Emilio  de  Gogorza) 

There  is  a  wealth  of  stanch  and  appealing  senti¬ 
ment  in  this  French  song  of  home.  It  speaks 
with  fervent  pride  of  the  blue  sky  and  earthly 
beauties  of  Tourraine,  and  culminates  with  the 
crowning  reason  of  all,  “C’est  mon  pays 
('Tis  my  native  land.) 

Edison  80401 

La  Perle  du  Bresil:  “Charmant  Oiseau’’ 
(David) 

Spring  (Georg  Henschel) 

(Sung  by  Stella  Power) 

Dainty  vocal  pyrotechnics  of  a  pleasing  sort, 
enhanced  by  a  purling,  trilling  flute.  The 
orchestral  introduction  is  particularly  effective. 
On  the  other  side  is  a  joyously  lilting  vernal 
ballad  with  an  excellent  piano  accompaniment. 


VAUDEVILLE 


Aeolian- Vocalion  14039 
Abraham 

Cohen  Talks  About  the  Ladies 
(Song  and  monologue  by  Monroe  Silver) 

Amusing  Hebrew-American  humor  raising  the 
question  of  who  put  the  “ham”  in  Abraham. 
In  view  of  the  ease  with  which  Morris  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  “Maurice”  and  the  Izzie  into 
“Earnest,”  Mr.  Silver  can’t  understand  why  the 
“ham”  still  remains  misplaced.  On  the  reverse 
*  is  a  monologue  about  wives,  sweethearts  and 
jury-women. 

Aeolian- Vocalion  14042 
Alice  Blue  Gown 

(Sung  by  Marion  Evelyn  Cox) 
Someone  Like  You 

(Sung  by  Nanette  Flack) 

Attractive  numbers  from  current  musical 
comedies.  The  “Alice  Blue  Gown”  from 
‘Trene”  is  a  wistful  shop-girl's  recollection  of  a 
favorite  dress,  her  first  and  dearest  loved  bit  of 
finery.  “Someone  Like  You,”  from  “Angel 
Face,”  is  typically  Victor  Herbertian.  Both  are 
nicely  sung. 

Victor  18637 

He  Went  In  Like  a  Lion  and  Came  Out 
Like  a  Lamb 

(Sung  by  Billy  Murray) 

.How  Sorry  You’ll  Be 

(Sung  by  Esther  Walker) 

Billy  Murray’s  terrific  roar  song  that  turns  into 
a  feeble  bleaj  is  the  funniest  offering  of  the 
month.  The  words  are  really  a  scream.  Esther 
Walker’s  warble  is  the  regulation  “You’ll  Be 
Sorry”  sort. 

Victor  10177 
Oh  By  Jingo!  Oh  By  Gee! 

(Sung  by  Billy  Murray) 

Oh  By  Jingo!  Oh  By  Gee! 

(Played  by  Green’s  Novelty  Orchestra) 

Cheerful,  lively  nonsense,  rollickingly  presented. 
On  one  side  Billy  Murray  sings  it,  and  on  the 
other  the  xylophone  fiend  and  his  accomplices 
make  it  into  a  dance. 


(Continued  from  Page  34) 

Aeolian-Vocalion  14038) 

Oh  Mother,  I’m  Wild 

(Sung  by  Billy  Jones) 

All  The  Boys  Love  Mary 

(Sung  by  Billy  Murray) 

An  absurd  account  of  the  breaking  loose  of  a 
callow  youth.  Writing  to  his  mamma,  he  states, 
with  bravado,  “I've  thrown  away  my  nightie, 
and  I  wear  a  big  pajam.”  On  the  reverse  is 
a  song  explaining  the  cause  of  Mistress  Mary’s 
popularity — her  father  has  a  provident  cellar. 

Pathe  22319 
Oh,  Mother,  I’m  Wild 

(Sung  by  Billy  Jones) 

You  Said  It 

(Sung  by  Ernest  Hare) 

The  wicked  wild  one  again;  paired  with  a  ditty 
of  the  “I'll  Say  She  Does”  type. 

Columbia  A2898 

That  Wonderful  Kid  from  Madrid 
(Sung  by  A1  Jolson) 

I’ll  See  You  In  C-u-b-a 

(Sung  by  Jack  Kaufman) 
Irrepressible  A1  Jolson  here  breaks  loose  in  a 
Spanish  hulabaloo,  with  castanets  ’n’  everything. 
The  Cuban  affiir  is  not  concerned  with  the  sugar 
crop  or  the  scenery. 

Brunswick  2035 
You’re  My  Gal 

(Sung-  by  A1  Bernard  and  Ernest  Hare) 
Swanee 

(Sung  by  A1  Bernard  and  Frank 
Kamplain) 

A  droll,  darky  dialogue  between  a  swarthy  swain 
and  his  lady.  The  exchange  of  personalities  is 
strictly  in  the  Ethiopian  idiom.  In  “Swanee,” 
the  ingratiating  A1  is  assisted  by  a  yodel 
obbligato. 


DANCE 


Pathe  22323 
Alexandria  (Fox  Trot) 

When  You’re  Alone  (Fox  Trot) 

(Played  by  Nicholas  Orlando’s 
Orchestra) 

Orientalism  from  “Aphrodite,”  and  a  bit  of 
braazy  breeziness. 

Victor  18663 
The  Crocodile  (Fox  Trot) 

(Played  by  Wiedoeft- Wadsworth 
Quartet) 

I’ll  See  You  In  C-u-b-a  (Fox  Trot) 
(Played  by  Palace  Trio) 

Two  mighty  good  fox  trots  played  by  novelty 
organizations.  The  quartet  is  a  combination 
of  those  two  saxophone  wizards,  Rudy  Wiedoeft 
and  Wheeler  Wadsworth,  and  two  very  busy 
pianists.  Nothing  sleepy  about  this  crocodile! 
The  trio  comprises  saxophone,  piano  and  accor- 
dian,  the  latter  being  of  an  exceedingly  raggish 
disposition. 

Columbia  A2899 
Hold  Me  (Fox  Trot) 

Dance  It  Again  With  Me  (Fox  Trot) 
(Both  Played  by  Hickman’s  Orchestra) 
Hickman  &  Co.  have  the  knack  of  charging  the 
rhythm  with  electricity.  These  are  high  power 
numbers.  Even  when  the  saxophones  croon, 
they  do  it  excitedly. 


Victor  18661 

Left  All  Alone  Again  Blues  (Fox  Trot) 
Whose  Baby  Are  You?  (Fox  Trot) 
(Played  by  J.oseph  C.  Smith’s  Orchestra) 
Stunningly  tuneful  selections  from  “The  Night 
Boat.”  The  difference  between  Jerome  Kern's 
melodies  and  those  of  most  other  Broadway 
composers  is  that  besides  being  catchy,  they  are 
real  music.  “Left  All  Alone  Again  Blues”  is 
one  of  the  best  fox  trots  ever  written,  and  Smith’s 
orchestra  plays  it  to  perfection,  skillfully  bring¬ 
ing  out  in  the  under  melody  “Where,  Tell  Me, 
Where  Has  My  Highland  Laddie  Gone,”  which 
is  ingeniously  used  as  a  counter  melody. 

Brunswick  2032 
Mystery  (Fox  Trot) 

Venetian  Moon  (Fox  Trot) 

(Played  by  Paul  Biese’s  Novelty 
Orchestra) 

’'Mystery”  is  one  of  the  outstanding  fox  trots 
of  the  season.  It  certainly  has  “go”  to  it. 
“Venetian  Moon”  has  a  more  dreamy  character. 
Mr.  Biese  is  kept  busy  stirring  it  out  of  languor. 

Aeolian-Vocalion  14047 
Railroad  Blues  (Fox  Trot) 

Good-Night  Boat  (Fox  Trot) 

(Played  by  Novelty  Five) 

“Railroad  Blues”  is  about  as  placid  as  a  boiler 
factory.  Each  raucous  instrument  faithfully 
contributes  its  share  to  the  din.  It  is  rhythmic 
riot.  “Good-Night  Boat”  gives  us  the  “Left 
All  Alone  Blues”  a  la  jazz. 

When  My  Baby  Smiles  At  Me  (Fox 
Trot) 

(Played  by  Ted  Lewis,  Jazz  Band) 
Rose  of  Washington  Square  (Fox  Trot) 
(Played  by  Kentucky  Serenaders) 

It  is  evident  that  Ted  Lewis  will  never  be  tamed. 
Rapture  is  here  expressed  in  cooingly  blatant, 
blaring  blandishments.  He  is  the  king  of  the 
cacophonic  caress.  On  the  reverse  is  much  banjo 
strumming. 

When  You’re  Alone  (Fox  Trot) 

(Played  by  Paul  Biese  and  his 
Novelty  Orchestra) 

Karavan  (Fox  Trot) 

(Played  by  Joseph  C.  Smith’s  Orchestra) 

Contagiously  rhythmic  movements,  well  played 
Pleasing  variety  of  orchestral  color. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Edison  50635 

Aloha  Land 

(Played  by  Waikiki  Hawaiian  Orchestra) 
Wait  Until  The  Roses  Bloom 
(Saxophone  solo  by  Wheeler  Wadsworth) 
Attractive  Hawaiian  waltz  so  well  recorded  that 
the  guitars  seem  actually  there  before  you.  On 
the  reverse,  a  saxophone  hums  a  melodious 
old  song. 

Pathe  22298 
Castanets  (Spanish  Dance) 

Shepherd’s  Song 

(Played  by  Native  Brazilian  Orchestra) 

Spanish  tunes  full  of  exotic  verve. 

Edison  80488 
Divertimento 

(Clarinet  duet  by  Giammatteo 
and  Brissett) 

Our  Own  Make  Polka 

(Cornet  solo  by  Jules  Levy,  Jr. 

The  first  is  by  the  Italian  opera  composer, 
Ponchielli,  who  here  entrusts  a  florid  duet  to 
cooing  clarinets.  On  the  reverse  is  an  equally 
adept  exhibition  of  comet  playing.  Both  are 
recorded  with  perfect  Edison  realism. 
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Columbia  A2904 
mmett’s  Lullaby 
mmett’s  Cuckoo  Song 

(Sung  by  Frank  Kamplain) 

lithe  yodelings ! 

Columbia  A2900 
[appy  Days  In  Dixie 
moky  Mokes 

(Played  by  Prince’s  Orchestra) 

outhern  jollifications — a  cake  walk  that  was 
jpular  years  ago,  and  a  lively  inarch  with  a 
seal  interlude. 

Edison  80502 
1  a  Bird  Store 

(Played  by  American  Symphony 
Orchestra) 

/ooing  Hour 

(Played  by  Peerless  Orchestra) 

,  clever  and  entertaining  descriptive  piece 
ucturing  a  bird  shop  in  full  twitter — when  in 
cowls  a  cat!  On  the  other  side  is  an  amiable 

|  renade. 

Columbia  A2902 

iverpool  and  O’Neil's  Favorite  (Irish 
Hornpipes) 

wallow  Tail  and  Green  Field  of 
America  (Irish  Reels) 

Accordion  solos  by  Patrick  J.  Scanlon) 

ish  village  dance  tunes  played  with  the  cheery 
eshness  that  keeps  old  folk  music  young. 

Columbia  A2901 
lost  Done  Traveling 
h!  Reign,  Massa  Jesus,  Reign! 

(Sung  by  Fisk  University  Jubilee 
Singers) 

;rvent  camp-meeting  songs,  sung  by  a  negro 
lartet.  While  these  have  not  the  dramatic 
•pth,  the  strong  poignancy  of  the  spirituals, 
ted  under  “Concert,”  they  are  thoroughly 
teresting  and  of  appealing  rhythm. 

Pathe  2 23 1 1 
imbre  et  Meuse  ( Defile ) 
he  Cadets  (Sousa) 

(Played  by  Garde  Republicaine 
Band  of  France) 

irring  marches  well  played  and  recorded. 


TIMELY  ORATORY 

Columbia  N.  F.  7 
aw  and  Order.  By  Calvin  Coolidge 

Columbia  N.  F.  8 
ayalty.  By  Bainbridge  Colby 

Instructive  addresses  delivered  by  the  Repub- 
an  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Demo- 
atic  Secretary  of  State.  Most  so-called  oratory 
a  bore,  but  these  compact  speeches  are  stocked 
th  real  ideas  and  are  free  from  partisan  flap- 
>odle.  The  recording  is  so  clear  that  every 
>rd  may  be  caught  without  effort.  On  the 
,ck  of  each  is  a  march,  played  by  Prince’s  Band. 


Help  Yourself  to 
Health 

(Continued,  from  Page  50) 

Never  start  an  automobile  engine  in  a 
osed  garage.  Always  make  sure  that 
lere  is  a  door  or  window  open,  so  that 
ie  exhaust  can  go  out.  Many  persons 
tve  been  found  asphyxiated  from  the 
:haust  of  an  automobile. 


Ernest  Pechir..  Cornet  Virtuoso.  Solo¬ 
ist  with  lnr.es’  and  Conway's  Concert 
Bands,  pronounced  the  greatest  living 
Cornetist  by  both  bandmasters  ’I 
find  the  C  Gi1  Conn.  Ltd  Victor  Cor¬ 
net  most  wonderful  in  every  respect, 
easiest  blowing,  most  perfect  in  tune, 
richest  in  tonal  quality  No  other 
cornet  can  compare  with  it ' 


Ralph  E  . Corey  Trombone  Virtuoso 
Soloist  with  Sousa  s  band  'I  attrib¬ 
ute  the  success  of  my  career  in  very 
great  measure  to  the  use  of  the  Conn 
Trombone,  which  possesses  everything 
a  performer  could  hope  for  I  could 
not  possibly  do  the  work  on  any  other 
make  of  instrument  that  1  find  easily 


cbme  Co  The  Conn  Saxophones  are 
used  almost  exclusively  by  capable 
Saxophonists  They  are  superior  in 
every  detail  possessing  improvements 
pjt  found  on  any  others  and  a  rich 
tonal  quality—  a  mechanism  that  is  9 
work  of  art  " 


FREE  TRIAL— EASY  PAYMENTS 

Only  in  Conn  Instruments  are  the  taper  branches 
expanded  by  hydraulic  pressure.  This  makes  them 
smooth  as  glass  inside  which  means  perfect  intona¬ 
tion  and  easy  carriage  of  sound  waves. 


FREE  BOOK  Mention  instrument  in 
which  you  are  interested  and  we  will 
send  a  special  booklet  and  beautiful 
photo  of  it — free  Conn  Instruments 
can  be  quicUlv  mastered 


^ Band  like  this- 


and  Ijou 

TEN  times  as  many  bands  as  have  ever 
been  organized  in  any  year  of  American 
history  will  be  organized  this  year.  There’s 
opportunity  for  you.  Get  busy. 

Any  number  of  renowned  virtuosos  have 
built  their  fame  with  Conn  Instruments. 
They  are  used  and  endorsed  by  the  majority 
of  the  world’s  greatest  artists. 

They  are  famous  for  their  ease  of  blowing,  lightness 
in  action,  perfect  intonation  and  tone  quality, 
artistic  design  and  finish.  Choose  any  instrument 
from  the  3,000  different  classes  that  we  manufacture, 
for  six  days'  trial.  A  guarantee  bond  accompanies 
every  Conn  Instrument 


WORLD’S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  INSTRUMENTS. 


ALLEN’S  FOOT-EASE 

The  Antiseptic  Powder  to  Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

And  sprinkle  in  the  Foot- 
Bath.  It  takes  the  sting  out 
of  Corns,  Bunions,  Blisters 
and  Callouses,  ajid  gives  rest 
and  comfort  to  hot,  tired, 
smarting,  swollen  feet. 

More  than  1,500,000  pounds 
of  Powder  for  the  Feet  were 
.used  by  our  Army  and 
sNavy  during  the  war. 

Allen’s  Foot=Ease,  the 
powder  for  the  feet, takes 
the  friction  from  the 
,  shoe,  freshens  the 
feet  and  makes  walk¬ 
ing  a  delight. 

Nothing  relieves  the  pain  of  tight  or  new 
shoes  so  quickly  or  thoroughly.  Try  it 
to-day.  Sold  everywhere. 
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Lift  off  Corns 
with  Fingers 


Doesn't  hurt  a  bit  and  “Freezone” 
costs  only  a  few  cents 


You  can  lift  off  any  hard  corn,  soft  corn, 
or  corn  between  the  toes,  and  the  hard 
skin  calluses  from  bottom  of  feet. 

Apply  a  few  drops  of.  “Freezone”  upon 
the  corn  or  callus.  Instantly  it  stops 
hurting,  then  shortly  you  lift  that  bother¬ 
some  corn  or  callus  right  off,  root  and  all, 
without  one  bit  of  pain  or  soreness.  Truly! 
No  humbug! 

Tiny  bottle  of  “Freezone”  coats 
few  cents  at  any  drug  store 


Maternity 


A  BIG  76-page  Style  Book,  picturing  hund¬ 
reds  of  Dresses,  Coats,  Suits,  Skirts 
Waists  and  Corsets— specially  designed 
for  Mothers-to-be— sent  absolutely  free. 
Largest  Maternity  Specialists  in  the  world.  All 
apparel  made  by  ourselves.  Best  materials.  Low* 
est  prices.  Send  for  your  book  today  to  Dept.  09 


Lane  Bryant 


38th  St.  at 
Fifth  Ave 


NewYork 


Learn  to  Dance!  IB 

You  can  learn  Fox-Trot,  One-Step,  Two-Step,1 
Waltz  and  latest  “up-to-the-minute"  society 
dances  in  your  own  home  by  the  wonderful 
Peak  System  of  Mail  Instruction. 

New  Diagram  Method.  Easily  learned; 
no  music  needed:  thousands  taught  successfully. 

Write  for  Special  Terms.  Send  today 
for  FREE  information  and  surprisingly  low  offer..  - 
WILLIAM  CHANDLER  PEAK,  M.  B. 

Room  355  621  Crescent  Place— Chicago.  IIL 


New  Schools  for  Old 

By  EVELYN  DEWEY 
Tells  how  Porter  community  regenerated  its 
country  school.  A  capital  book  to  read 
aloud  in  sewing  circles,  at  the  Red  Cross 

meetings,  etc . $2.00 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Delivered  YOU  FREE 

Your  choice  of  44  styles,  colors 
and  sizes  in  the  famous  line  of 
“RANGER”  bicycles.  We  pay  the 
freight  from  Chicago  to  your  town. 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

bicycle  you  select,  actual  riding  test. 
EASY  PAYMENTS  if  desired,  at  a 
small  advance  over  our  Special  Fac- 
tory-to-Rider  cash  prices. 

Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 
new  trial  offer  and  low  Factory- 
Direct-To-Rider  terms  and  prices. 

TinCQLAMPS-H0RNS-Pedals* 

I  111  tw single  wheels  and  repair 
parts  for  all  makes  of  bicycles  at 
half  usual  prices.  SEND  NO 
MONEY  but  write  today  for  the 
big  new  Catalog. 

IICA  n  CYCLE  COMPANY 
menu  Dept  H197  CHICAGO 


Rider 
Agents 
Wanted 
Boys  make 
big  money 
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The  Melting  Lot 

{Continued  from  Page  66) 


demonstration ;  of  course,  however, 
there  were  enough  Americans  on  the 
team  to  leaven  the  lump.  When  a  local 
dog  ran  out  and  threatened  to  bite  an 
enemy  pitcher,  the  thing  was  pure 
humor;  but  the  boy  who  owned  the  dog 
was  put  under  bonds  not  to  let  it  happen 
again.  If  a  visitor  pursued  a  high  foul, 
all  domestic  spectators  were  in  honor 
bound  to  give  him  an  opening;  but  if 
the  runner  stepped  into  a  woodchuck 
hole  and  fell  down,  that  was  a  gift  of 
Providence  and  enjoyed  accordingly, 
unless  the  fellow  was  hurt,  when  every¬ 
body  in  the  lot  was  genuinely  sorry. 

The  gentle  art  of  rooting  for  the 
home  team  has  its  ethics,  too,  and  here 
again,  as  the  summer  progressed,  we 
saw  our  best  American  chickens  coming 
home  to  roost.  Partisanship  is  as 
essential  to  the  game  as  batsmanship; 
without  it  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  might 
meet  in  Boston  in  ever-so-scientific 
combat  and  there  would  be  nobody  to 
see  it  but  the  peanut  man.  Likewise  the 
result  must  be  conclusive;  the  crowd 
must  taste  victory  or  defeat  before  it 
has  any  appetite  for  supper.  English 
cricket  fans  may  be  satisfied  not  to 
know  who  won  the  game  till  a  week  from 
Thursday,  but  that  would  never  do 
|  for  us.  The  crowd  may  help  towards 
winning  a  game — but  with  reservations 
!  and  amendments.  A  rooter  may  hurl 
insults  but  not  missiles,  the  tin  can  and 
pop  bottle  as  a  means  of  self-expression 
have  long  been  bad  form.  The  masses 
may  sing  the  hymn  of  hate  provided  it 
is  quite  clear  they  don’t  mean  it.  If 
Ty  Cobb  meets  with  ridicule  and  de¬ 
nunciation  all  around  the  circuit,  this 
is  a  delicate  tribute  to  his  prowess,  as 
the  villain  of  the  old  melodrama  was 
nourished  on  public  hisses. 

IN  all  these  matters,  our  proletarian 
audience  ran  true  to  our  best  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  excellent  order  prevailed, 
would  have  prevailed,  rather,  had  it  not 
been  for  small  boys,  those  unpleasant 
necessities  which  know  no  law.  Boys  are 
notoriously  bad  spectators;  they  hold 
out  for  a  couple  of  innings  but  the  life 
is  too  sedentary.  Our  youths  climbed 
up  into  trees  where  they  could  view  the 
game  with  some  degree  of  discomfort. 
Then  they  climbed  down  again  and 
threw  green  apples  at  each  other  and 
conducted  little  imitation  games  of  their 
own,  to  the  public  peril.  Several  times, 

I  Mike  had  to  stop  the  game — a  thing 
abhorrent  to  his  nature — to  protect  our 
historic  monument.  Later,  there  was 
a  self-appointed  vigilance  committee 
which  threatened  our  boys  at  appro¬ 
priate  times. 

At  first,  our  immigrants  had  collected 
into  racial  and  geographical  clumps 
where  they  discussed  1  the  game  in 
strange  tongues  into  which  crept  such 
untranslatable  phrases  as  “three-bagger,” 
“never  touched  him,”  “two  down”  and 
“only  takes  one  to  hit  it.”  But  as  the 
August  sun  grew  ardent,  all  parties 
drew  into  the' limited  area  of  shade,  a 
congested  district  where  everybody 


lived  on  terms  of  amity.  Conspicuous 
among  the  spectators,  basking  in  the 
light  of  her  brother’s  greatness,  was 
Sasha,  who  seemed  to  have  suddenly 
developed  into  a  smart  young  woman, 
American  style.  It  was  alleged  that 
she  now  worked,  in  a  dry  goods  store  in 
Staunton.  When  the  games  were  over, 
it  was  noticeable  that  Sasha  was  no 
longer,  “the  girl  who  walked  by  herself.” 

It  was  Andy,  who  first  suggested  that 
we  were  running  a  little  melting  pot 
here  in  Grassmere,  and  that  our  aliens 
were  getting  pretty  well  fused. 

“Perhaps  melting  lot  would  be  better 
in  the  circumstances,”  he  said. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  an  awful  thing  if  we 
were  to  find  out  that  we  were  wrong 
about  this  baseball  business.  Ameri¬ 
canization  work  conducted  by  Mike 
Surrettsky!”  Andy  tried  to  cover  his 
shameful  admission  with  frivolity. 
“America  discovered  a  Pole;  why 
shouldn’t  a  Pole  discover  America?” 

That  social  worker,  Mike,  had  a 
crisis  on  his  hands  that  very  day.  Our 
guests  for  the  occasion  were  the  East 
Millport  Allstars,  young  gentlemen  who, 
from  all  appearances,  spent  the  rest  of 
the  -week  tossing  pig  iron  here  and  there. 
Zip  Coonley  was  under  suspension,  for 
his  sins,  and  the  umpiring  was  being 
done  by  Gibson,  the  sixth  grade  school¬ 
teacher.  Gibson  seemed  to  think  he 
had  a  mission  to  perform.  He  was  so 
anxious  to  be  fair  to  the  visiting  team 
that  he  leaned  backward  and  gave  the 
Grasshoppers,  we  all  thought,  the  worst 
of  things.  Our  captain  kept  down  the 
spirit  of  unrest  pretty  well  and  in  the 
ninth,  with  two  out,  personally  con¬ 
ducted  a  hot  one  toward  left  field,  which 
brought  home  men  from  third  and 
second  with  the  tying  and  winning  runs. 
This  was  apparent  to  everybody  on 
earth  except  Gibson.  Their  big,  dark 
left-fielder  who  was  affectionately  called 
“Nig,”  unable  to  reach  the  ball  on  the 
fly  had  nevertheless  made  a  pickup 
pretty  close  to  the  ground.  It  is 
charitable  to  suppose  that  something 
obstructed  Gibson’s  view.  He  called 
it  a  fly-out. 

MIKE  rounded  first  and  ran  in  with 
his  angry  protest,  so  did  the  rest  of 
the  team  and  the  rooters.  One  regrets  to 
add  that  scions  of  our  noblest  houses  and 
sons  of  the  idle  rich  joined  in  this  mob 
scheme.  For  the  time  being,  the  human 
race  was  the  only  one  present.  Alike 
had  forgiven  much  to  keep  the  game 
going,  but  this  game  was  over — either 
way— and  it  looked  as  if  at  last  we 
wyere  ending  in  a  riot. 

“He  never  caught  it!”  Mike  cried. 
“I’ll  leave  it  to  Nig.” 

“Course,  I  caught  it,”  Nig  followed 
sound  baseball  tradition.  “Umpire 
can’t  change  his  decision!” 

Mike  was  pale  with  anger.  The 
crowd  began  to  mill  around.  Suddenly 
it  was  given  to  him  to  see  beyond  this 
controversy  into  the  future.  After  all 
the  game  must  go  on.  His  expression 
changed. 
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“All  right!  I’m  out.  We’ll  get  ’em 
nex’  time.  Cut  it  out,  boys,  no  rough 
stuff.”  It  took  all  his  persuasion  and  a 
ball  bat  to  quiet  the  tumult  and  get  the 
crowd  started  homeward. 

Over  by  our  car,  where  Mike  was 
putting  on  his  collar  and  tie,  we  could 
hear  him  talking  with  the  ponderous 

Nig. 

“All  right,”  he  said.  “Three  weeks 
from  to-day.” 

“Where’d  you  dig  up  that  umpire?” 
Nig  asked. 

“Aw,  he’s  a  teacher.’’ 

“Where  at?  In  the  blind  asylum?” 

“Never  mind;  we’ll  get  you  right  the 
next  time.” 

Nig  regarded  his  recent  antagonist 
with  new  interest. 

“Say,  where  do  you  work,  Mike?” 

“Paper  box  factory.” 

“Any  good?” 

Mike  shook  his  head. 

“Twelve  a  week.” 


handsomely  arrayed  in  new  suits,  each 
manly  chest  bearing  an  elegant  “G” 
which  was  for  Grassmere  or  Grass¬ 
hoppers,  according  to  taste. 

There  is  a  bigger  project  afoot  now. 
It  has  been  referred  to  a  committee, 
but  it  may  survive  even  that,  for  Andy  | 
and  Mike  are  both  members.  We  ■ 
want  to  buy  the  Old  Meeting  House 
lot  and  make  it  a  community  center  and 
war  memorial  all  complete  with  grand¬ 
stand,  manicured  diamond  and  shower 

baths.  J 

“The  hillbillies  are  showing  a  lot  of  j 
interest,”  Andy  has  reported.  “They’ll 
do  the  handsome  thing!  You  know 
they’re  not  such  a  bad  crowd  when  you 
get  acquainted  with  them.  Mike  says 
the  foreigners  are  already  pestering  him 
to  take  cash  contributions.”  Andy 
dropped  into  a  philosophic  mood.  “It 
looks  to  me  as  if  we  all  got  melted  a 
”  '  over  there  in  the  melting  lot!” 


“Twelve  a  week,  w’y  you  poor  boob.” 

“Guess  I  won’t  stay  much  longer.” 

“Ever  think  of  doin’  plumbin’?  I 
can  get  you  in  as  helper  over  at  the 
’port.  When  you  get  your  card,  you 
can  pull  down  a  dollar  an  hour." 

“A  dollar  an  hour!”  Mike’s  face 
flickered  up,  then  down.  “I  don  t 
know,  Nig.  The  folks  are  talkin  about 
movin’  back  to  Poland.  It  s  free  now, 
you  know  and — ” 

“Where  do  you  get  that  stuff?”  You 
couldn’t  make  a  dollar  an  hour  in 
Poland.  I  bet  them  grand  dukes  don’t 
make  that  much.” 

“I  guess  not.  I  don’t  know  much 
about  it.” 

“Could  you  play  ball  there?  Answer 
me  that?” 

Baseball  in  Poland  was  too  great  a 
strain  for  Mike’s  imagination. 

“You  lay  off  to-morrow  and  come 
over.  You  might  even  get  a  tryout  on 
the  Millport  Greys  some  day.  You 
ain’t  so  rotten  with  the  stick  at  that.” 

“Well,  all  right!”  said  Mike.  “What’s 
the  address?” 

MIKE’S  eloquence,  or  the  pleasant 
musical  sound  of  a  “dollar  an  hour,” 
must  have  been  effective  at  the  Sur- 
rettsky  mansion  for  up  to  date  we  have 
heard  nothing  further  of  a  trip  to  the 
old  country. 

Incidentally,  our  foreign  quarters  had 
shown  considerable  improvement  by 
this  time.  Houses  had  grown  as  well  as 
families  and  paint  met  the  eye  where, 
before,  one  saw  only  boards.  The 
Italians  had  done  rather  handsomely 
by  Railroad  Street  with  vines  and  little 
terraces.  We  have  a  village  improve¬ 
ment  society  but  as  it  had  not  met 
during  the  war  we  could  hardly  credit 
it  with  an  assist.  The  blunt  truth 
seemed  to  be  that  higher  wages  and 
shorter  hours  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it. 

Mike’s  social  duties  continued  in  the 
Old  Meeting  House  lot  and  presently  a 
movement  grew  up  to  buy  uniforms  for 
the  team.  Perhaps  stranger  things  have 
happened,  but  Andy  Winthrop  per¬ 
sonally  drove  around  collecting  money 
for  the  fund.  It  is  not  on  record  that 
he  refused  contributions  from  anybody 
— Poliak,  Hunkie  or  hillbilly.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  they  played  what  they 
called  a  world’s  series,  our  boys  were 


Faith  With  A 
Capital  UF' 

{Continued  from  Page  Jp) 

Mr.  Petran,  on  his  sick  bed  heard  that 
twice  a  day  prayer  meetings  were  | 
being  held  in  his  dingy  mission  upstairs 
at  Number  29  Washington  Avenue 
South,  he  smiled  and  said:  “I  knew  the 
Lord  would  provide.” 

He  is  a  strange  man — this  Petran 
a  man  who  for  fifty  years  has  neglected 
all  the  laws  of  economics,  violated  the 
rules  of  business  and  placed  his  trust 
in  the  Lord  to  provide.  Fifty  years, 
rain  or  shine,  hot  or  cold,  he  held  two 
prayer  meetings  a  day  in  his  mission, 
every  day  in  every  year  excepting  each 
Fourth  of  July  when  he  has  taken  his 
“vacations,”  and  gone  for  the  day  -into 
the  country.  Two  prayer  meetings  a 
day,  services  of  song  and  prayer  for 
bums  and  tramps  and  outcasts,  364 
days  each  year  for  fifty  years — 36,412 
prayer  meetings  (counting  twelve  leap 
years) — without  a  collection,  without 
soliciting  a  penny,  without  backers. 
Nine  times,  according  to  the  simple  tale 
he  told  me,  he  and  his  mission  have  been 
broke — and  each  time — but  let  the 
story  tell  itself. 

Fifty  years  ago,  Washington  Avenue 
South'  in  Minneapolis,  was  one  of  the 
wildest,  most  vicious,  most,  desperate 
streets  in  the  world.  It  was  the  Bar-  I 
bary  Coast  of  San  Francisco,  the  main  j 
street  of  Deadville  in  the  old  days,  the  | 
water  front  at  Port  Said,  Cripple  Creek. 
Dodge,  and  Dawson  in  their  “glory” 
combined.  Lumber  jacks,  heavy  with 
winter  wages,  fresh  from  the  logging 
camps,  rolled  down  along  the  river 
below  St.  Anthony’s  Falls  to  meet  and 
battle  with  each  other  or  with  the 
Swede  settlers  and  the  harvest'  hands 
pouring  into  the  Northwest.  Men 
with  brass  knuckles  and  loaded  clubs 


GIRLS!  GIRLS! 

’urifyandPerfiime 
Your  Skin  With 


The  most  fascinatingly  fragrant 
and  healthful  of  all  powder  per¬ 
fumes.  Antiseptic,  prophylactic, 
deodorizing,  fragrant  and  refresh¬ 
ing,  it  is  an  ideal  face,  skin,  baby 
and  dusting  powder.  Convenient 
and  economical,  it  takes  the  place 
of  other  perfumes  for  the  person. 
A  few  grains  sufficient.  One  of 
the  indispensable  Cuticura  Toi¬ 
let  Trio  for  keeping  the  skin 
clear,  sweet  and  healthy. 

Soap,  Ointment  and  Talcum  25c  everywhere. 
Sample  each  free  by  mail.  Address  post-card : 

Cuticura  Laboratories,  Dept.  Z,  Malden,  Mass. 


JOHNSON’S  FOOT  SOAP 

{on  market  for  over  forty  years) 
made  of  Borax,  Iodine  and  Bran  is  a  sure 
and  safe  relief  for  those  tired,  aching, 
tender,  swollen,  burning 

FEET 

that  have  been  causing  you  so  much  pain. 
25c,  all  druggists,  if  unobtainable  at  _  your 
druggist,  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

THOMAS  GILL  SOAP  CO. 

711-719  Kent  Ave. 
BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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Chocolates 


arshmallows 
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KNOWN  to  the  discriminating  public 
for  25  years.  Recognized  as  of  un¬ 
usual  quality  and  deliciousness.  The 
treat  variety  of  chocolate-covered  fruits, 
nuts  and  cream  centers  of  various  flavors 
will  appeal  to  you.  Each  assortment 
packed  in  a  beautiful,  distinctive  gift 
box.  Ask  ycur  dealer  for  Delcara 
Chocolates.  If  he  does  not  carry  them, 
let  us  send  you  our  favorite  package, 
a  pound  box  of  Butter  Chocolates  (as 
illustrated),  SI. 50.  postpaid. 


QO  light  and  tender  and  of  such  fin? 
v->  texture  and  flavor  that  you  marvel 
to  find  marshmallows  can  be  so  good. 
Made,  untouched  by  hands,  of  only  the 
purest  and  highest  grade  materials,  in 
sanitary  kitchens,  spotlessly  clean. 
Royal  Marshmallows  are  the  best  for 
cooking.  Recipe  book  of  50  ways  to 
use  maishmallows — free.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  send  70  cents  for  a 
pound  box,  2  lbs.  SI. -40,  5  lbs.  S3.50. 
THE  ROCHESTER  CANDY  WORKS, 
411  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ADVANCE  THROUGH  CO-OPERATION 

An  expanding  co-operative  business  wants  educated, 
intelligent  woman  with  executive  ability  to  qualify  in 
important  branch  of  dietetics.  Arnold.  “Our  Co¬ 
operative  Cafeteria.”  52  E.  25th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Drawn  by^. 
14-Year-Old  Boy 

The  above  cartoon  was  drawn  by  Master  Bob  Bren¬ 
nan  of  the  Washington  School  of  Art.  Bob  writes 
that  he  is  selling  his  work  and  that  he  is  cartoonist 
on  a  small  paper  in  Evansville.  Ind.  He  is  but  one  of 
our  many  students  and  graduates  who  are  making 
money  as  cartoonists,  illustrators  and  designers. 

LEARN  BY  MAIL  AT  HOME  ! 

By  our  new  method  of  teaching  drawing  by  mail 
you  can  learn  in  your  own  home,  in  a  short  time. 
Get  into  this  fascinating  work  yourself  and  earn  $50 
to  $100  or  more  per  week!  The  study  is  fascinating. 
Only  a  few  minutes  a  day!  Have  your  own  studio 
or  secure  high-salaried  position.  Or  work  in  spare 
time.  Many  students  earn  while  they  are  learning. 

FRFI7fBOOK  AND  artists* 

Jr  rviLilLii  OUTFIT!  WRITE  TO-DAY 

A  complete  outfit  free  to  all  students.  Includes' 
everything  required  to  produce  hundreds  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  pictures.  Write  to-day.  Special  terms  to 
a  limited  number  of  new  students.  Mail  postal  or 
letter  for  beautiful  Booklet,  “How  to  Become  an 
Artist,”  filled  with  drawings  and  full  particulars  of 
our  extraordinary  offer.  Do  it  now— before  you  forget. 

Washington  School  of  Art,  Inc. 

1515  H  Street,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


lay  in  ambush  between  frame  buildings 
!  to  slug  the  drunks  and  rob  them  before 
j  the  bartenders  and  gamblers  could  beat 
them  to  it.  The  “whe — e — ”  the  sibi¬ 
lant  sound  a  man  makes  when  struck 
on  the  head  mingled  with  songs,  curses 
and  shots. 

Washington  Avenue  South  was  tough. 
And  into  this  avenue,  at  the  head  of  a 
little  band  came  W.  A.  Petran.  He  had 
been  a  workhouse  boy.  His  father  was 
an  agnostic,  hating  religion  in  all  forms. 
The  boy  had  been  bad  and  wild.  He 
was  caught  and  sent  to  prison  and.  in  | 
the  prison,  he  was  converted.  When  [ 
he  returned  home,  his  father  drove  him 
from  the  house  with  curses  because  he 
had  acknowledged  Christ. 

IX  some  way,  Petran  gained  the  idea 
that  it  was  his  mission  to  save  those 
in  Washington  Avenue  South.  He  led 
his  band  down  that  street  when  guns  and 
knives  flashed,  led  them  in  prayer  in 
front  of  the  worst  dives.  He  aided 
those  who  fell  under  the  blows  of  the  J 
bouncers  and  the  black-jack  gang,  ; 
visited  those  who  landed  in  jail,  went 
to  comfort  those  who  were  more  or  less 
happily  bereaved. 

He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  a  queer 
little  band  of  young  men  who  called 
themselves  “The  Yoke  Fellows.”  who 
sang  and  prayed  and  held  meetings  in 
prisons,  in  saloons,  in  the  streets,  and 
worked  to  help  others. 

I  went  to  learn  from  Mr.  Petran  just 
how  his  economic  system  had  worked ! 
out,  and  found  him  in  the  rooms  of  the  1 
Mission — the  same  rooms  have  been 
used  for  thirty  years.  He  is  a  tall, 
slender,  very  subdued  man,  gentle  in 
voice  and  manner,  and  very  humble. 
He  told  me  of  his  work  and  I  grinned 
inwardly  as  he  told  how  wild  and  reck¬ 
less  he  was  in  youth.  He  looked  about 
as  reckless  as  boiled  rice.  But  you 
never  can  tell!  A  bartender,  aged  in 
that  district,  told  me  a  tale  of  long  ago 
how  Petran  smashed  his  way  through  a 
ring  in  a  saloon,  faced  a  drunken  bully 
and  took  one  of  his  converts  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  gang  that  was  trying  to 
force  him  to  drink. 

The  result  was  that  I  wrote  a  little 
yarn  about  the  man  who  has  Faith, 
and  there  was  a  very  rich  man  in 
California,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
jury  that  sent  Petran  to  jail  in  his  youth 
and  who  had  long  been  away  from 
Minneapolis,  who  read  the  storyr  and 
sent  money  to  keep  the  Mission  going. 

SO  the  work  went  on  and  twice  a  day 
in  the  dingy  Mission,  the  wanderers 
and  the  weary  gathered  until  late  in  the 
fall  when  Mr.  Petran  fell  sick.  Finally 
he  could  no  longer  reach  the  Mission, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  work  was  ended. 
Someone  heard  of  it  and  it  seemed  as  if  | 
the  entire  twin  cities  arose  to  see  that  j 
his  place  was  filled.  Churches,  so¬ 
cieties  and  individuals  rushed  to  aid — 
and  the  work  went  on  and  the  humble 
man  who  thought  no  one  paid  any  at¬ 
tention  to  him  save  the  poor  and  un¬ 
fortunate  he  had  helped,  suddenly 
found  himself  the  most  beloved  man  in 
the  entire  community,  and  the  Christian 
Workers  Mission  was  more  prosperous 
that  ever  before. 

Odd,  is  it  not? 


Genuine 

Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer”  means  genuine 
Say  “Bayer” — InsistI 


Say  Bayer’  when  buying  Aspirin. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  “Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin”— genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  package” 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Xeurahda, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handv  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  “Baver  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac- 
ture  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid. 


cool 
kitchon 


Q  Oliver  Oil-Gas  Burner 

/ cooking  or  heating  stove  a  gas  stove.  No 
C*  /  coal  or  wood.  Cooks  and  bakes  better 
^  / than  coal  or  wood  in  the  same  stove. 

Makes  Its  Own  Gas  [kerosene)  »t 

'one-fourth  the  cost  of  city  gas.  Everybody  knows 
'gas  means  cleaner,  cheaper,  quicker  cooking,  and  a 
cooler  kitchen.  No  fires  to  start,  no  ashes,  no  chop¬ 
ping.  shoveling,  poking  and  dragging  of  coal.  Saves 
hours  of  work  and  loads  of  dirt.  No  smoke  nor  odor. 
You  regulate  heat  with  valves.  Simple,  safe,  easily 
put  in  or  taken  out.  Simply  sets  on  grate.  No 
damage  to  stove.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Thousands  of, 
users.  •  IN  USE  TEN  YEARS. 

SAVES  MONEY- FITS  ANY  STOVE,. 

16  different  models,  one  for  every  stove.  X* 0 
Write  for  free  literature— tells  how  two  X^  v 
gallons  kerosene  equals  more  than 
ninety-seven  pounds  of  coal.  \ 

Oliver  Oil-Gas  Burner  &  Machine  Co., 

2001  Pine  St.,  St,  Louis,  Mo.  A 
Western  Slticments  From  San  Francisco.  /  »  ♦  v 


3  Minutes 
from 
Back  Bay 
Station 

Handy  to 
Everything 

f  HOTELLENOX 

Boylston  St.  at  Exeter,  Boston 
MODERN  IN  EVERY  DETAIL 

L.  C.  PRIOR  Managing  Director 
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“Pollyanna”  with  a  flat  tire 

—  There ’s  a  good  reason  for  her  Cheerfulness 


Her  car  is  equipped  with  a 


Weed  Chain- Jack 


To  operate  a  Weed  Chain-Jack,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  get  down  in  a  cramped,  strained  position  and 
grovel  in  mud,  grease  or  dust  under  a  car  and  work 
a  “handle”  that  is  apt  to  fly  up  with  unpleasant 
results.  To  lift  a  car  with  the  Weed  Chain-Jack, 
simply  give  a  few  easy  pulls  on  its  endless  chain 
while  you  stand  erect— clear  from  springs,  tire  car¬ 
riers  and  other  projections.  To  lower  a  car,  pull  the 
chain  in  opposite  direction.  Up  or  down— there's 
no  labor. 


Never  gets  out  of  order.  Quickly  adjusted  to 
any  required  height  by  lifting  the  screw  and  spin¬ 
ning  the  corrugated  “collar”  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion.  Try  it  yourself—  you  will  never  be  satisfied 
with  any  other  jack. 


lO  Days’  Trial 

r^ea^r  ^oes  n°t  have  them,  send  $7.50  tor  any  size  for  pleasure  cars  or 
515.00  for  the  Truck  size,  and  we  will  send  you  one,  all  charges  prepaid, 
ror  delivery  in  Canada  send  $8.50  for  any  size  for  pleasure  cars  or  $16.00 
•r,, e. Truck  size.  Try  it  10  days.  If  not  satisfied  return  it  to  us  and  we 
will  refund  your  money. 


AMERICAN 
CHAIN 
COMPANY,  Inc. 


MADE  IN  FOUR  SIZES 


SIZE 

Height  When 
Lowered 

Height  When 
Raised 

Height  When  Raised 
With  Auk  Step  Up 

8  inch 

10  inch 

12  inch 

12  in.  Truck 

8  inches 

10  inches 

12  inches 

12  inches 

12  1-2  inches 

15  3-8  inches 

18  1-2  inches 

19  1-2  inches 

14  1-2  inches 

17  3-8  inches 

No  Aox.  Step 

No  Aox.  Step 

Price 


*7.50 

7.50 

7.50 

15.00 


The  8-inch  and  10-inch  sizes  are  made  with  an  auxil¬ 
iary  step  as  illustrated.  When  in  operative  position 
this  step  adds  two  inches  to  the  height  of  the  jack. 


BRIDGEPORT 


CONNECTICUT 


In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited, 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 


Largest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  World 


The  Complete  Chain  Line — AllTypes ,  All  Sizes ,  All  Finishes— 
From  Plumbers1  Safety  Chain  to  Ships *  Anchor  Chain 


GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE:  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City 
DISTRICT  SALES  OFFICES:  Boston  Chicago  Philadelphia  Pittsburg  Portland,  Ore. 


The  lad 
That  Sa 
Your  Bq 


San  Francisco 


t' 


How  We  Improved 
Our  Memory 
In  One  Evening 

The  Amazing  Experience  oi 

Victor  Jones  and  His  Wife 


"Of  course  I  place  you!  Mr.  Addison  Sims 

pf  Seattle. 

"If  I  remember  correctly  and  I  do  remember 
correctly — Mr.  Burroughs,  the  lumberman,  intro¬ 
duced  me  to  you  at  the  luncheon  of  the  Seattle 
Rotary  Club  three  years  ago  in  May.  This  is  a 
pleasure  indeed!  I  haven't  laid  eyes  on  you 
since  that  day.  How  is  the  grain  business.  And 
how  did  that  amalgamation  work  out?” 

The  assurance  of  this  speaker — in  the  crowded 
corridor  of  the  Hotel  McAlpin — compelled  me  to 
turn  and  look  at  him,  though  I  must  _  say  it  is 
not  my  usual  habit  to  "listen  in”  even  in  a  hotel 
lobby.  « - 

"He  is  David  M.  Roth,  the  most  famous 
memory'  expert  in  the  United  States,”  said  my 
friend  Kennedy,  answering  my  question  before  i 
could  get  it  out.  "He  will  show  you  a  lot  more 
wonderful  things  than  that  before  the  evening 
is  over." 

And  he  did. 

As  we  went  into  the  banquet  room  the  toast¬ 
master  was  introducing  a  long  line  of  the  guests 
to  Mr.  Roth.  I  got  in  line  and  when  it  came 
my  turn  Mr.  Roth  asked,  "What  are  your  initials, 
Mr.  Jones,  and  your  business  connections  and 
telephone  number?”  Why  he  asked  this,  I 
learned  later,  when  he  picked  out  from  the  crowd 
the  60  men  he  had  met  two  hours  before  and 
called  each  by  name  without  a  mistake.  M  hat  is 
more,  he  named  each  man’s  business  and  tele¬ 
phone  number,  for  good  measure. 

I  won’t  tell  you  all  the  other  amazing  things 
thi9  man  did  except  to  tell  how  he  called  back, 
without  a  minute’s  hesitation,  long  lists  of  num¬ 
bers,  bank  clearings,  prides,  lot  numbers,  parcel 
post  rates  and  anything  else  the  guests  gave  him 
In  rapid  order. 

****** 

When  I  met  Mr.  Roth  again — which  you  may 
be  sure  I  did  the  first  chance  I  got— he  rather 
bowled  me  over  by  saying,  in  his  quiet,  modest 

way: 

“There  is  nothing  miraculous  about  my  re¬ 
membering  anything  I  want  to  remember, 
whether  it  be'  names,  faces,  figures,  facts  or 
something  I  have  read  in  a  magazine. 

“You  can  do  this  just  as  easily  as  I  do.  Any¬ 
one  with  an  average  mind  can  learn  quickly  to 
do  exactly  the  same  things  which  seem  so 
miraculous  when  I  do  them. 

"Mv  own  memory,”  continued  Mr.  Roth,  was 
originally  very  faulty.  \  es,  it  was — a  really  poor 
memory.  On  meeting  a  man  I  would  lose  his 
name  in  thirty  seconds,  while  now  there^  are 
probably  10,000  men  and  women  in  the  United 
States,  many  of  whom  I  have  met  but  once, 
whose  names  I  can  call  instantly  on  meeting 
them.” 

“That  is  all  right  for  you,  Mr.  Roth,”  I  inter¬ 
rupted,  “you  have  given  years  to  it.  But  how 

about''me?” 

"Mr.* Jones,”  he  replied,  “  I  can  teach  you  the 
secret  of  a  good  memory  in  one  evening.  This 
is  not  a  guess,  because  I  have  done  it  with  thou- 
Pinds  of  pupils.  In  the  first  of  seven  simple 
lessons  which  I  have  prepared  for  home  study  I 
show  vou  the  basic  principle  of  my  whole  system 
and  you  will  find  it — not  hard  work  as  you  might 
fear— but  just  like  playing  a  fascinating  game. 

1  will  prove  it  to  you.” 

He  didn't  have  to  prove  it.  His  Course  did; 
1  got  it  the  very  next  day  from  his  publishers, 
the  Independent  Corporation. 

When  I  tackled  the  first  lesson  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  I  had  learned — in  about  one  hour — 
how  to  -remember  a  list  of  one  hundred  words  so 
that  I  could  call  them  off  forward  and  back 
without  a  single  mistake. 

That  first  lesson  stuck.  And  so  did  the 
other  six. 

Read  this  letter  from  Terence  J.  McManus,  of 
the  firm  of  Olcott,  Bonynge,  McManus  &  Ernst, 


Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law,  170  Broad¬ 
way,  and  one  of  the  most  famous/ trial  lawyers 
in  New  YpA. 

.“May  I  take  occasion  to  state  that  I  regard 
your  service  in  giving  this  system  to  the  world 
as  a  public  benefaction.  The  wonderful  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  method,  and  the  ease  with  which 
its  principles  may  be  acquired,  especially  appeal 
to  me.  I  may  add  that  I  already  had  occasion 
to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  first  two  lessons 
in  the  preparation  for  trial  of  an  important  action 
in  which  I  am  about  to  engage.'* 

McManus  didn’t  put  it  a  bit  too  strong. 

The  Roth  Course  is  priceless.  I  can  absolutely 
count  on  my  memory  now.  I  can  call  the  name 
of  most  any  man  I  have  met  before  and  I  am 
getting  better  all  the  time.  I  can  remember 
figures  I  wish  to  remember.  Telephone  numbers 
come  to  my  mind  instantly,  once  I  have  filed 
them  by  Mr.  Roth’s  easy  method.  Street  ad¬ 
dresses  are  just  as  easy. 

The  old  fear  of  forgetting  (you  know  what 
that  is)  has  vanished.  I  used  to  be  “scared 
stiff”  on  my  feet — because  I  wasn’t  sure.  I 
couldn’t  remember  what  I  wanted  to  say. 

Now  I  am  sure  of  myself,  and  confident,  and 
“easy  as  an  old  shoe”  when  I  get  on  my  feet  at 
the  club  or  at  a  banquet,  or  in  a  business  meet¬ 
ing,  or  in  any  social  gathering. 

Perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  it  all  is 
that  I  have  become  a  good  conversationalist — 
and  I  used  to  be  as  silent  as  a  sphinx  when  I 
got  into  a  crowd  of  people  who  knew  things. 

Now  I  call  up  like  a  flash  of  lightning  most 
any  fact  I  want  right  at  the  instant  I  need  it 
most.  I  used  to  think  a  “hair  trigger”  memory 
belonged  only  to  the  prodigy  and  genius.  Now  I 
see  that  every  man  of  us  has  that  kind  of  a 
memory  if  he  only  knows  how  to  make  it  work 
right. 

I  tell  you  it  is  a  wonderful  thing,  after  groping 
around  in  the  dark  for  so  many  years,  to  be 
able  to  switch  the  big  searchlight  on  your  mind 
and  see  instantly  everything  you  want  to 
remember. 

This  Roth  Course  will  do  wonders  in  your 
office. 

Since  we  took  it~up  you  never  hear  anyone  in 
our  office  say  “I  guess”  or  “I  think  it  was  about 
so  much”  or  “I  forget  that  right  now”  or  “I 
can’t  remember”  or  “I  must  look  up  his  name.’ 
Now  they  are  right  there  with  the  answer  like 
a  shot.-  * 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  “Multigraph”  Smith? 
Real  name  H.  Q.  Smith,  Division  Manager  of  the 
Multigraph  Sales  Company,  Ltd.,  in  Montreal. 
Here  is  just  a  bit  from  a  letter  of  his  that  I  saw 
last  week: 

“Here  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.  17  Mr. 
Roth  has  a  most  remarkable  Memory  Course.  It 
is  simple,  and  easy  as  falling  off  a  log.  Yet  with 
one  hour  a  day  of  practice,  anyone — I  don  t  care 
who  he  is — can  improve  his  memory  100%  in  a 
week  and  1000%  in  six  months.” 

My  advice  to  you  is  don’t  wait  another  minute. 
Send'  to  Independent  Corporation  for  Mr.  Roth’s 
amazing  course  and  see  what  a  wonderful 
memory  you  have  got.  \  our  dividends  in 
increased  earning  power  will  be  enormous. 

VICTOR  JONES. 

What  the  Course  Did  for 
Mrs.  Jones 

From  what  Mr.  Jones  tells  us,  the  Roth  Memory 
Course  did  just  as  wonderful  things  for  Mrs.  Jones.  She 
became  fascinated  with  the  lessons  the  first  evening  she 
could  get  them  away  from  her  husband,  and  he  is  forced 
to  admit  that  not  only  did  she  learn  the  magic  key  words 
more  quickly  and  easily  than  he  did — but  so  did  Gene¬ 
vieve,  their  twelve-year-old  daughter.  . 

But  the  fun  of  learning  was  only  the  beginning.  In 
a  few  days  Mrs.  Jones  was  amazed  to  see  how  her  newly 
acquired  power  to  remember  the  countless  things  she  had 


to  remember  simplified  her  life.  The  infinite  details  of 
housekeeping  smoothed  themselves  out  wonderfully.  She 
was  surprised  how  much  more  time  she  had  for  recreation 
— because  she  remembered  easily  and  automatically  her 
many  duties  at  the  time  they  should  be  remembered. 
And  when  evening  came  she  missed  much  of  the  old 
“tired  feeling”  and  was  fresher  than  she  had  been  in 
years. 

At  her  club  she  became  a  leader  because  her  fellow 
members  could  count  on  her  to  conduct  club  matters  with 
a  clear  head  and  in  orderly  procedure. 

In  her  social  life  Mrs.  Jones  began  to  win  a  popularity 
that  she  had  never  dreamed  of  attaining.  The  reason 
was  easy  to  understand — because  she  never  forgot  a 
name  or  face  once  she  was  introduced — and  this  also 
made  her  a  successful  hostess — much  to  the  wonder  of 
her  friends.  In  short,  Mrs.  Jones,  in  developing  her  own 
perfectly  good  memory  discovered  a  secret  of  success,  not 
only  in  housekeeping,  but  in  her  social  life. 

Now  we  understand  the  Roth  Memory  Idea  is  going 
like  wildfire  among  Mrs.  Jones’  friends — for  she  has  let 
them  into  her  secret. 

Read  the  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Eleanor  A.  Phil¬ 
lips,  State  Chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Woman’s  Liberty 
Loan  Committee: 

“Enclosed  please  find  check  for  S7.00  for 
Memory  Course  forwarded  me.  This  course,  to 
my  mind,  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  of  its 
kind  I  have  ever  heard  of,  and  comes  to  hand  at 
a  time  when  I  need  it  greatly. 

“As  Chairman  for  ..tM  State  of  Tennessee  for 
Woman’s  Liberty  Loan  Committee.  It  is  very 
necessary  for  me  to  remember  the  names  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  women,  and  with  the  very  little  ac¬ 
quaintance  I  have  had  with  your  wonderful 
course  I  find  my  memory  greatly  strengthened.  I 
feel  sure  that  after  having  completed  the  course 
I  will  be  able  to  know  my  women  and  the  coun¬ 
ties  they  are  from  the  minute  I  see  them.” 

Send  No  Money 

'  So  confident  is  the  Independent  Corporation,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Roth  Memory  Course,  that  once  you  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  in  your  own  home  how  easy  it  is 
to  improve  your  memory  power  in  a  few  short  hours,  that 
they  are  willing  to  send  the  course  on  free  examination. 

Don’t  send  any  money.  Merely  mail  the  coupon  or 
write  a  letter  and  the  complete  course  will  be  sent,  all 
charges  prepaid  at  once.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
send  it  back  any  time  within  five  days  after  you 
receive  it  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as  pleased  as  are  the 
thousands  of  other  men  and  women  who  have  used  the 
course,  send  only  S7  in  full  payment.  You  take  no  risk 
and  you  have  everything  to  gain,  so  mail  the  coupon 
now  before  this  remarkable  offer  is  withdrawn. 

Independent  Corporation 
Dept.  R-738  g»  319  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 


Independent  Corporation 

Publisher ^  of  The  Independent  Weekly 

Dept.  R-738  319  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 

You  may  send  me  the  Course  or  Courses  checked 
below.  Within  five  days  after  receipt  I  will  either 
remail  the  Course  (or  Courses)  or  send  you  the  price 
indicated  after  each  in  full  payment. 

□  Roth  Memory  Course  i — i  Super-Salesmanship($7) 
($7)  By  David  M.  Roth — I  By  Arthur  Newcomb 

□  The  A.  B.  C.  Method”  i — i Practical  Course  in  Per- 
Art  Course — 12  Lessons1 — I  sonal  Efficiency  ($7) 

(S7)  By  Edward  E.  Purinton 

□  How  to  Read  Character , — i  Ferrin  Home-Account 
at  Sight  (S7)  ! — J  System  (S3. 50)  i 

By  Dr.  K.  M.  H.  By  Wesley  W.  Ferrin 

Blackford 

□  Mastery  of  Speech  (S7)  i — i  Independent  Weekly 
By  Frederick  Houk  I — I  (S5)  (52  issues — 15c 

Law  per  copy) 
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RED  CROSS  FILMS 

■  ~~  / 

FOR  CHURCHES  AND  SCHOOLS 


Whether  among  the  dogwood  and  laurel  of  the  Kentucky  Mountains, 
where  Red  Cross  Rural  Service  is  bringing  a  happier  “Dawn  in  Lone¬ 
some  Hollow,”  or  in  the  snow-hushed  forests  of  far-northern  Russia, 
or  on  the  sun-scorched  Sahara  Desert,  American  Red  Cross  camera¬ 
men  are  now  photographing  scenes  of  world-wide  interest  and 
education. 


THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  BUREAU  OF  PICTURES 

220  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 


Supplementing  foreign  films  of  unusual  beauty,  domestic  motion  pictures 
on  such  subjects  as  Health  Education,  Home  Hygiene,  Sanitation, 
Nursing,  Food  Selection,  and  First  Aid,  as  well  as  industrial  reels  of 
genuine  merit,  are  now  ready  for  distribution. 

For  descriptive  circulars,  send  to  the  nearest  Red  Cross  Division  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Publicity,  or  address 
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LAT 


IVORY  SOAP 

99^ %  PURE  IT  FLOATS 


Do  you  wonder  that  the  people 
who  use  Ivory  Soap  can  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  no  other? 


; 


RUB  a  cake  of  Ivory  Soap  be¬ 
tween  your  wet  hands,  and 
watch  the  wonderful  Ivory  lather 
foam  up  in  millions  of  lively 
bubbles. 


Rub  the  lather  into  your  skin.  No¬ 
tice  how  grateful  it  feels — not  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  irritation.  Notice  that  it 
does  not  dry  down  nor  go  “flat,” 
but  spreads  its  velvety  coat  over 
your  entire  body. 


Dash  water  upon  it.  See  it  vanish 
instantly.  Observe  the  clear,  satiny 
smoothness  it  gives  to  your  skin, 
and  the  exhilarating  sense  of  perfect 
cleanliness  which  envelops  you. 
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SENSIBLE  AMERICA 

-^s*'^ptsiITHOUT  assemblies  or  agreements,  our  national 
good  sense  seems  to  be  asserting  itself.  Everyone 
talks  of  economy,  thrift  and  work.  More  and  more 
we  are  convicting  ourselves  of  having  a  personal 
share  of  responsibility  in  the  conditions  of  to-day. 

_ _ We  are  trying  to  apply  wisdom  to  ourselves  and  our 

own  activities  instead  of  merely  expressing  it  for  the  sake  of 
others  We  see  women  cheerfully  taking  up  tasks  that  they  used 
to  leave  to  servants;  men  trying  to  improve  their  days  work; 
managers  realizing  the  responsibilities  of  management,  not  simply 
so  as  to  stimulate  production,  but  in  order  to  produce  the  proper 
state  of  mind  and  friendly  co-operation  of  the_ workers  who 
produce  Teachers  see  more  clearly  their  profession’s  importance, 
because  the  public  call  for  higher  pay  shows  the  dependence 
placed  upon  them  for  the  worth  of  the  rising  generation.  Merchants 
and  manufacturers  perceive  that  high  profits  and  high  prices 
cannot  continue  forever.  People  are  answering  the  appea  ol 
authorities  like  Secretary  Meredith  to  make  gardens  and  produce 
food.  Bankers  are  discouraging  the  reckless  in  commercial 

expansion. 

There  is  everywhere  the  feeling  that  we  are  tied  up  in  life  and 
business  with  each  other;  that  we  must  solve  our  problems 
mutually.  This  sense  doesn't  possess  all,  by  any  means.  I  here 
are  still  greedy,  able  and  scheming  individuals  who  are  taking 
and  will  take  advantage  ot  even  this  particular  condition. 
But  the  evidence  is  abundant  that  our  people  are  mainly  sound 
in  mind  and  spirit;  that  we  are  settling  down  after  the  mental 
and  moral  upheaval  of  the  war,  taking  possession  of  ourselves 
once  more,  getting  frank  appraisals,  and  seriously  turning  again 
to  normal  ways  of  life  and  thought. 

It  is  a  wonderful  exhibit — this  great,  silent,  solemn  agreement 
to  repair  our  failures,  to  restore  our  conscience  to  normal  efficiency , 
to  revive  belief  in  our  country  and  oursehes.  It  is  a  spiritual 
agreement  which  is  being  signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  millions 
of  homes  and  offices,  without  pen  or  ink  or  paper,  but  recorded 
clearly  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  w  omen. 
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H  e  r  f  o  r  'i 

NEW  TRAILS  FOR  OLD 


By  Anne  Shannon  Monroe 


THIS  story  of  “Si”  Benson— deep-woods 
lumberman,  millionaire  and  citizen, 
will  make  you  glad  to  belong  to  the 
human  race.  Here  is  a  man  who  is 
through  talking  before  he  begins;  but 
who  is  never  through  thinking  and 
planning  and  working  to  make  his 
dreams  and  the  dreams  of  others  come 
true.  In  the  course  of  his  life  he  has 
done  more  red-blooded,  two-fisted  things 
than  half  a  dozen  ordinary  men  ever  do. 
As  told  here,  they  constitute  an  achieve¬ 
ment  which  will  renew  your  faith  in  youi 
fellowmen  and  your  country,  h  ou  can  t 
make  a  better  acquaintance  than  ‘Si ^ 
Benson— “Oregon's  Most  Useful  Citizen" 


A  LITTLE  thin  man 
— Puckish  — w  i  t  h 
twinkling  blue 
eyes,  a  brain  that 
has  never  missed  a  count, 
and  the  heart  of  a  boy — 
that’s  Benson!  They 
call  him  “Oregon’s  most 
useful  citizen,”  but  he 
doesn’t  seem  to'  fit  into 
that  utilitarian  title  at 
all;  rather,  he’s  like  some 
cunning  joker  that  has  a 
jolly  good  time  slipping  in 
and  trumping  the  trick  just 
when  it  seems  utterly  lost. 

For,  if  there  is  a  mil¬ 
lionaire  on  earth  who  has 
a  royal  good  time  with 
his  money,  it’s  Simon 
Benson,  retired  lumber¬ 
man  and  philanthropist  of 
Portland  Oregon.  And 
his  persona  “good  times” 
always  mean  making 

hS'ng'S  foget  onhi'thewor'd  hap-  Mount  Hood-, ho  purest  most  do 

pily.  He  delights  in  pla^ng  Providence  ^ ”s  llad  got heir  Le'dded  down  in'one'ot  those  palaces 

to  the  extent  of  maki  g  ld  drst  wind  in  a  fight  for  “the  rights  of  the  of  the  mighty  erected  for  the  purpose  of 

ways  peasant  h^n  8  sending  its  pe0ple,”  the  corner  saloon  frequenters  dividing  up  the  estates  of  millionaires; 
a  drink:  1  '.he  tlctical  soft  of  and  the  shoppers  and  the  always-thirsty  or,  a  business  man  may  look  at  it  in 

boys  and  girls  to  the  children  were  stopping  to  drink  at  the  the  light  of  an  investment;  but  Mr. 

a  school  that  they  adore;  smoothing  out  and  a  Benson  never  thought  of  his  hotel 

a  road  for  an  automobile  3  "Here’s-to-you,  good  friend!”  sentiment  from  an  investment  angle;  he  estab- 

everyday  things  like  tkat*  Yn  for  the  donor  that  is  as  refreshing  to  the  lished  it  in  the  fulfilling  of  his  dream, 

will  never  rear  their  heads  in  monu-  ^^^art  as  the  pure  water  is  to  the  that  goes  clear  back  to  the  logging  nights 
ments  of  stone  or  bronze,Yr Aj  ?kin  of  human  body  Often  birds  fly  down  for  of  his  youth,  when  he  lay,  damp  and 
tablets,  but  that  get  under  the  skm  of  and  the  children,  seeing,  wait,  cold,  in  an  old  leaky  bunk  after  a 

live  human  beings,  into  J^eir  blood,  and  a  drink,  a^  ^  Portland  hard  day’s  labor  in  the  wet  woods,  with 

create  living  monumen  s  hardlv  knew  it  went  “dry;”  going  so  men  snoring  about  him  and  below  him 

greater  potency  as  the  hying  man  is  ““Snrfv  “wet”  at  the  same  time.  and  mackinaws  steaming  by  the  stove, 
more  potent  than  the  e^  ,  The  schQ0i  doys  and  girls  0f  town,  Upon  such  occasions  he  would  fall 

though,  would  tell  you  most  emphatic-  into  a  dream  of  a  perfect  resting  place 
ally  that  the  best  thing  Mr.  Benson  after  a  day’s  work — a  place  of  softness 
.  ,  .  crpiv  ever  did  was  to  give  them  the  Poly-  and  gentleness  and  luxuriance,  colorful 

the  poor  working  man  v  U  technic  School — a  splendid  big,  happy  and  quiet  and  filled  with  sweet  fra- 

die  of  thirst,  and  the  poor  trucksters  who  techruc^chool^  ajpjfnma^  S'  ^  and  ^  &s  hg  ,ay 

shivering  under  the  dripping  eaves,  he 
would  play  with  these  imaginings,  and 
he’d  say  to  himself — just  as  you  and 
I  say  idly  what  we’d  do  if  we  had  a 
million  dollars,  knowing  well  enough 
will  never  have,  it — he’d  say  to 


like  to  whittle  and  make 
things — all  us  boys.”  And, 
with  that  homely  ob¬ 
servation,  he  is  through 
talking  about  his  splendid 
achievement  in  the  Ben¬ 
son  Polytechnic,  but  he  is 
never  through  thinking 
about  it,  or  planning 
things  for  it,  or  giving  it 
new  and  improved  equip¬ 
ment.  His  boys  and  girls 
are  the  heart  of  his  life,  and 
he  sees  to  it  that  they  lack 
nothing  they  need  to  help 
make  themselves  into  prac¬ 
tical,  useful  Americans. 

But  if  you  were  to 
strike  a  traveling  sales¬ 
man  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Benson,  he’d  tell 
you  straight  off,  “By 
George,  the  finest  thing 
Benson  ever  did  was  to 
give  us  the  Benson  Hotel.” 
Now,  to  most  of  us,  a 
hotel  is  a  thing  to  endure  till  we  can 
get  on  home;  that  is,  unless  we  are 


When  all  the  world  first  began  to 
howl  over  the  prospects  of  prohibition; 
weeping  and  wailing  at  the  thought  of 
the  poor  working  man  who  would  surely 

die  of  thirst,  and  the  poor  trucksters  who  i— - -  *  ,  ,  --- 

wouldn’t  truck  any  more  with  no  corner  working  school  \\ith  loads  of  room 
saloon  to  run  into  from  their  high  seats  inside  and  out,  .here  they  work  with 
for  a  cheering  mug  of  beer;  and  when  their  hands  as  well  as  their  brains. 

‘  PLENTY  of  people  can  tell  you  how 
what  did  this  dear  royal  joker  do  but  ^  to  do  a  thing,  says  Mr.  Benson, 

cuietly,  before  his  city  realised  what  he  himself'thaV  if  he  ever  got  any  money 

was  about  with  no  meetings  or  talks  amu  sed  nxmayM '  .  do  ■>  E  hed  build  a  hotel  where  men  could 

i— 5=S§  IssfeBa  EsAvS-SlsS 

mmiM 


we 
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Photo  by 
Cutbertb 


TOURING  all  the  years  since  he 
was  a  boy  in  a  Wisconsin  lumber 
camp  Simon  Benson  has  never  lost 
the  common  touch.  Everywhere  and 
always  the  men  who  have  worked  with 
him  have  known  him  intimately  as 
plain  "Si  Benson.  When  he  estab¬ 
lished  his  great  logging  enterprises  in 
Oregon,  when  he  helped  build  the 
Columbia  River  Highway,  when  he 
became  a  millionaire  in  Portland,  this 
characteristic  alw'ays  remained  pre¬ 
dominant.  The  picture  below'  shows 
him  surrounded  by  his  fellow-lumber¬ 
men  in  one  of  his  own  Oregon  camps. 
He  is  the  figure  in  the  immediate  fore¬ 
ground.  To  the  left,  you  will  find 
a  picture  of  him  as  he  appears  to-day 


wonderful  hot  1;  not  an  expens.ve 
palace  but  on  that  is  popular-priced 
and  at  the  same  time  luxurious  and 
beautiful.  If  you  are  on  the  trail  of 
him  you  may  run  him  down  in  its 
lobby,  almost  lost  in  one  of  the  deeply- 
cushioned.  high-backed  chairs,  sitting 
there  a  bit  aloof,  looking  on,  whimsically 
enjoying  other  people’s  enjoyment  of 
the  home  he  had  made  for  them,  but 
not  appearing  any  more  its  owner  than 
you  or  I — not  so  much  so  as  some  of  the 
guests  who  crowd  up  to  the  desk  de¬ 
manding  the  right  to  register.  In  fact, 
a  story  is  authenticated  of  his  attempt¬ 
ing  to  register  on  coming  in  from  one 


of  his  trips,  and  being  turned  away  with 
a  curt,  “All  full”  by  a  new'  clerk  who 
didn’t  recognize  him,  and  of  his  de¬ 
murely  accepting  the  turn  down  and 
going  on  elsewhere  to  find  a  bed. 

'L_TE  has  the  most  illusive,  mercury- 
•*-  like  quality,  and  almost  a  sixth 
sense  for  interviewers,  however  camou¬ 
flaged,  so  that  he  has  never  before  been 
interviewed,  save  for  the  home  press 
and  in  furtherance  of  some  pet  enter¬ 
prise  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and 
when  you  do  finally  run  him  to  earth, 
and  get  him  to  talk,  he  has  the  most 
perfect  method  of  effacing  himself,  so 


that  he  never  somehow  seems  plastered 
all  over  his  good  works;  they  are  like 
things  of  nature  that  just  happen,  and 
you  are  thankful  for  them  as  for  a  cool 
breeze  or  a  gentle  mountain  grade. 
"Even  his  name  has  been  used  in  their 
connection  against  his  wishes.  He 
seems  to  love  to  operate  wholly  on  the 
good  fairy  plan,  placing  the  completed 
convenience  or  equipment  at  your  dis¬ 
posal,  then  slipping  aw'ay  so  adroitly 
that  you  can  connect  it  with  him  only 
by  the.  imprint  of  his  hands  on  the  wet 
clay. 

Then,  there  are  the  motorists  of 
Oregon;  ask  them  about  Mr.  Benson! 
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Photo  by  Welster 


Portland,  Oregon — the  Rose  city — in  the  heart  of  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
with  Mt.  Hood  looking  down  upon  her.  This  is  “Si”  Benson’s  town 


No,  don’t  ask  them  about  Mr.  Benson, 
but  go  motoring  instead  over  the  most 
beautiful  highways  in  all  the  world. 
It’s  so  because  every  one  says  it’s  so — 
all  the  people  who  have  had  time  and 
opportunity  to  thread  their  way  over 
the  whole  world’s  highways.  They 
will  tell  you — they  always  acclaim  it — 
that  in  all  the  wide,  wide  world  there 
are  no  other  such  highways  as  some  of 
Oregon’s,  particularly  the  Columbia 
River  Highway  which  runs  along  the 
silver  ribbon  that  is  the  lovely  river, 
up  over  the  palisades  and  mountains 
that  wall  it  in,  threading  through  deep 
woods,  between  sky-piercing  forest 
trees,  past  lacy  waterfalls  and  sculp- 
turings  in  stone  so  nobly  beautiful  as 
to  fill  the  mind  ever  more  steadily  with 
amazement.  Well,  Mr.  Benson  didn't 
make  Oregon’s  scenery,  but  he  saved  a 
great  deal  of  it  so  you  and  I  could  see 
what  the  Creator  could  do  when  He 
was  in  His  finest  mood  and  had  the 
most  and  best  of  everything  to  work 
with. 

Mr.  Benson  worked  for  the  highways; 
sweated  for  them;  got  down  in  the  mud 
and  toiled  for  them;  and,  when  he 
found  a  particularly  lovely  area  in 
private  ownership  and  in  danger  of 
being  demolished,  or  waterfalls  in 
danger  of  having  their  power  turned 
to  commercial  purposes  that  would 
debase  the  scene,  he  slipped  quietly 
under  this  situation,  too,  and  bought 
up  the  God-given  strips  of  beauty  and 
deeded  them  to  the  State  for  public 
parks,  without  a  word  about  it;  so 
that  nothing  along  the  highway  that 
Nature  prepared  with  such  minute 
care  and  through  such  an  eternity  of 
time  has  been  debased.  If  you  are 


driving  out  with  a  party  of  Portlanders, 
some  one  will  say,  as  you  pass  wondrous 
waterfalls  or  deep  woodsy  spaces  of 
surpassing  loveliness,  “Mr.  Benson 
gave  us  this!”  with  a  tenderness  in  the 
voice  that  tells  everything.'  And  then 
you  will  hear  more  than  the  editor 
allows  me  room  to  say  here;  and  besides 
he  is  afraid  I  might  be  accused  of  gush¬ 
ing  about  the  beauties  of  the  Oregon 
country.  “No  matter  what  is  true,” 
he  says,  “you  have  to  tell  people  what 
they  can  believe.”  So,  just  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Northwest  and  see 
all  these  things  for  yourself.  It’s 
your  country  as  much  as  mine  or  Mr. 
Benson’s;  maybe  more  than  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son’s.  Maybe,  you  are  an  4pierican 
of  generations  back,  of  Mayflower 
heritage,  while  Mr.  Benson — but  just 
let  me  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  our 
Mr.  Benson. 

THOSE  twinkling  blue  eyes  of  his 
first  opened  in  Central  Norway  in 
1853;  in  a  home  so  poor  that  when 
the  little  boy — Simon,  they  called  him — 
reached  his  twelfth  year,  though  he 
was  far  from  robust,  lie  was  sent  away 
from  home  to  work  for  his  board  and 
clothes.  An  older  brother  and  sister 
emigrated  to  America  and,  when  Simon 
was  sixteen,  they  sent  back  sufficient 
funds  to  bring  the  whole  family  across. 
They  settled  in  Wisconsin  and  Simon 
went  to  work  on  a  farm  where  he  was 
paid  fifty  dollars  for  three  months’ 
labor.  He  had  American  ways  to 
learn,  as  well  as  the  English  language, 
but  he  had  no  time  to  go  to  school;  he 
had  to  pick  up  what  he  could  as  he 
went  along. 

Later,  he  found  better  paying  work  in 


the  lumber  camps  of  the  pine  woods, 
where  he  began  his  education  as  a 
lumberman.  Here  he  experienced  all 
the  hardships  of  pioneer  logging.  Up 
before  daylight,  wading  all  day  in  icy 
water  clearing  out  driftwood,  or  work¬ 
ing  in  the  deep  woods,  with  no  heat,  no 
fire — matches  soaked — wolves  howling, 
to  return  after  dark  to  a  bed  of  fir 
boughs  on  the  cold  ground.  The 
methods  were  primitive  and  back¬ 
breaking;  logging  roads  had  to  be  hewn 
through  the  pathless  forests,  made 
straight  and  smooth  and  level,  for 
over  them  were  hauled  great  trees 
chopped  down  with  an  axe,  stripped  of 
their  limbs,  and  of  their  bark  on  one 
side,  and  dragged  along  by  oxen  to  the 
river,  where  they  were  sawed  into  logs 
and  rolled  into  the  stream  to  soak  till 
high  water  came  and  made  it  possible 
to  float  them  to  a  mill. 

THE  bigness  of  it  all  got  into  the 
boy’s  blood.  The  vast  stillness  of 
the  forests  broken  only  by  the  blows  of 
axes  and  the  crash  of  falling  trees;  the 
tragedies — men  cruelly  hurt  or  killed; 
the  losses — a  boom  gone  out  and  a 
whole  season’s  work  lost  as  the  logs 
scattered  down  the  river.  There  were 
flies  and  mosquitoes  to  pester  one 
through  the  hot  Northern  summer; 
chilblains  and  frozen  fingers  and  toes  to 
add  to  the  cruelties  of  the  long  hard 
cold  winter;  there  was  loneliness, 
heartache,  and  a  maddening  sameness 
of  days  and  nights. 

But,  in  spite  of  everything,  he  stuck 
till  he  had  saved  a  few  hundred  dollars. 
Then  he  moved  into  the  little  town  of 
Lynxville  where  he  started  a  store  and 
began  to  live  differently.  And  here 
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(Above)  Felling  a  great 
tree  in  the  Oregon  woods. 
The  life  of  a  deep-woods 
lumberman  is  one  of 
the  loneliest  and  hardest 
of  all  workmen’s  lives 


(Right)  A  giant  log  being 
lifted  by  tackle  and  chain 
and  loaded  on  to  a  flat  car 
to  be  hauled  out.  “Si” 
Benson  did  work  of  this 
sort  for  fifteen  years 


Cupid  stepped  squarely  across  his  path! 
He  fell  in  love  with  the  prettiest  girl  in 
town,  succeeded  in  winning  her  con¬ 
fidence,  and  soon  thereafter  was  happily 
married.  Three  years  later,  the  first 
calamity  entered  his  life;  his  house  and 
store  burned  to  the  ground  and  he 
lost  everything  he  had  in  the  world. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  go 
back  to  earning  wages— back  to  logging 
because  it  was  the  only  job  he  knew. 
The  great  timber  belt  of  the  Oregon 
country,  at  that  time  almost  untouched 
by  man,  wish  the  mild  Northwest 
winters  making  work  all  the  year  round 
possible,  attracted  him  and 'he  moved 
West  and  got  a  job  in  a  camp  on  the 
Columbia  River.  Once  more  he  en¬ 
tered  upon  that  loneliest,  hardest  of  all 
workmen’s  lives,  the  life  of  a  deep-woods 
lumberman.  Even  to  this,  day,  with 
modern  machinery  easing  labor;  corn- 


one  and  forest  fires  to  blind  the  eyes; 
in  winter,  there  was  a  heavy  blanke't  of 
cold  fog  through  which  men  and  oxen 
moved  as  ghosts  in  the  everlasting 
grayness,  varied  only  by  days  upon 
days  of  steady  drizzling  rain. 

The  mood  of  the  men  was  often  as 
downcast  as  the  skies,  and  they  would 
sit  complaining  about  the  bunk-house 
stove  after  the  day’s  work — like  so 
many  lonesome  coyotes  howling  futilely 
to  some  wilderness  god.  But  Benson 
had  no  time  for  complaints.  He  was 
ceaselessly  busy  learning  everything  he 
could.  His  quiet  ways,  his  habit  of 
listening  rather  than  talking,  gave  all 
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dreams  hadn  t  the  remotest  connection 
with  the  idea  of  accumulating  wealth. 
His  mind  never  ran  to  money  save  as 
hard  necessity  drove  it  there,  and  it 
doesn't  to  this  day. 

Naturally,  he  didn’t  work  for  wages 
long — just  long  enough  to  get  a  little 
money  ahead,  bring  his  family  west  and 
establish  them  comfortably.  Then  once 
more  he  went  into  business  for  himself, 
this  time  in  the  logging  business.  He 
purchased  a  small  tract  of  timber  and 
six  wild  oxen  on  time.  Then,  he  looked 
about  for  help.  He  found  a  sailor  out 
of  a  job  and  wanting  to  escape  the  sea. 
The  sailor  didn’t  know  a  cant  hook  from 


fortable  living  quar-  the  knowledge  there  was  to  get  full 
ters;  the  best  food  on  chance.  He  was  amazed  by  the  forests 
the  market;  and  big  he  had  found — a  region  unthinkably 
wages,  the  work  of  vast,  filled  with  enormous  trees,  great 
the  western  lumber  Douglas  Firs  from  three  to  ten  feet  in 
camps  is  done  mostly  diameter  and  reaching  three  hundred 
by  a  restless,  lonely  feet  into  the  sky;  trees  that  could  make 
class  of  single  men,  masts  and  spars  for  a  world’s  ships, 
mostly  foreign-born,  could  furnish  lumber  for  a  world’s 

who  move  from  camp  railroads;  for  a  world’s  buildings;  red 
to  camp  in  an  en-  cedar  enough  to  shingle  a  world’s 

deavor  to  get  some  houses;  and  there  was  Sitka  Spruce 

variety  into  lives  that  (they  make  aeroplanes  of  it  to-day)  and 
can  never  be  normal,  hemlock,  good  for  all  common  pur- 
for  homes  and  wives  poses.  It  was  glorifying  to  his  imagina- 
and  amusements  are  tion — what  these  magnificent  old  trees 
not  possible  in  the  — old  when  Columbus  discovered 

shifting  -  of  -  base  America;  nature’s  great  crop  ripe  for 
requirements  for  log-  the  harvest  and  injurious  to  the  on- 
ging  off  the  great  coming  forest  if  not  harvested — what 
Northwestern  forests,  they  could  be  made  to  do.  There  was 
In  changing  to  Ore-  romance  in  it  for  him — and  incentive! 
gon,  Mr.  Benson  had  _  Curiously  enough,  though— and  this 
escaped  the  heavy  is  worth  remembering — he  did  not  plan 
snows  and  biting  cold  then  or  ever  to  make  a  fortune.  He 
of  the  Wisconsin  only  planned  to  learn  the  lumber  business. 
winter  but  little  else  It  amuses  him  tremendously,  to-day, 
of  the  discomforts.  In  to.  recall  how  he  used  to  think  that  he 
summer,  there  were  might  some  time  get  as  much  as  five 
insects  to  torment  thousand  dollars  together  but  his 
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(Right)  Topping  a 
three  hundred  foot  tree 
in  the  Oregon  forest. 
The  “High  Climber” 
can  be  seen  at  the  top 
— a  mere  speck  against 
the  sky.  He  is  the 
highest  salaried  man 
in  the  lumber  camps 


(Below)  Cutting  out 
a  roadway  for  a  tem¬ 
porary  railroad  in  an 
Oregon  lumber  camp. 
Steam  railroads  and 
specialized  workmen 
have  supplanted  oxen, 
skid-roads  and  man¬ 
power  of  the  early  days 


mg  before  daylight. 
As  the  months  wore 
l.  he  got  more  help 
ut  he  continued  to 
>ok  for  his  outfit, 
ir  loggers  have  to 
je  well  fed,  and  the 
irice  of  a  cook  was 
ut  of  the  question. 
!e  made  headway;  at 
le  end  of  two  years, 
e  had  paid  for  his 
utfit  and  sold  out 
ir  five  thousand  dol- 
rs.  His  wife’s  health 
ad  been  failing  for 
>me  months,  so  now 
|e  once  again  moved 
ito  town,  this  time 
p  get  care  and  treat¬ 
ment  for  her.  And 
ere  followed  his 
lecond  reverse;  his 
ife  died,  and  mak- 
lg  an  unfortunate 
n vestment  of  his 
apital,  he  lost  every 
ent  of  it.  Once 
lore,  he  was  wholly 
>enniless,  now  with 
hree  little  motherless 
hildren  to  provide 
or.  The  hard  work 
nd  the  long  strain  of 
he  logging  years  had 
nade  inroads  upon 
lis  own  health.  Al- 
ogether  he  was 
iretty  heavily  handi- 
apped. 

But  there  were 
hose  children,  with 
mly  him  to  look  to. 
ind  the  tender  affec- 
ion  between  Mr. 
denson  and  his  child- 
en  to  this  day  at- 
ests  his  tenderness 
or  them  then  and  all 
he  way  through.  And 
his  seems  to  have 
leen  the  real  starting 
ooint  in  his  financial 
:areer.  “I  had  to 
make  money  for  my 
hildren,”  js  his  sim¬ 
ile  explanation.  So, 
with  his  mind  heavy 
with  grief — for  his 


jack  screw  but  he  was  willing  to  learn, 
i  Benson  took  him  on.  With  this 
ew,  he  set  up  camp  in  a  little  old 
imble-down  shack  which  he  found  on 
s  land,  and  began  an  even  more 
•duous  program  than  that  of  his  years 
,  a  wage-earning  logger.  The  whole 
access  of  the  enterprise  was  up  to  him 
:id  he  was  operating  with  other  men’s 
jipital,  so  he  had  to  make  good.  Long 
:fore  daylight,  he  was  up,  cooking 
ireakfast.  Then,  he  went  into  the 
ioods  with  his  man  and  together  they 
lopped  trees;  at  dark,  back  again  to 
le  cold  leaky  shack,  where  he  would 
rain  become  cook,  feed  his  oxen, 
larpen  his  axes — for  his  man  knew  so 
ery  little  about  the  job  that  Jie  could 
•ust  him  with  no  single  duty  alone, 
ate  in  the  night,  he  would  tumble 
ito  his  bunk,  then  up  again  and  at  it, 
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had  been  a  true  love  match  and 
his  wife  a  beautiful,  capable, 
helpful  woman — he  set  about  the 
task,  thinking,  planning  and,  as 
usual,  doing  very  little  talking. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  once 
again  turn  back  to  a  logging 
camp.  So  he  started  fresh,  bought 
another  outfit  and  more  oxen  on 
time ,  as  before,  and  set  up  a  new 
camp  in  Columbia  county. 

He  was  able  to- provide  well  for 
his  children,  and  it  cannot  be 
said  that  from  now  on  it  was  an 
unhappy  life  for  Mr.  Benson, 
though  it  cut  deeply  into  his 
health;  Nature  has  no  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  motives  of  men.  Her 
laws  of  retribution  are  inexorable. 
But  in  spite  of  the  heavy  strain, 
there  grew  up  in  him,  as  the 
years  went  by  in  the  sombre 
forests,  a  sacred  love  for  beauty 
in  nature;  for  truth- and  industry 
and  usefulness  in  living;  which 
made  a  deep  channel  in  his 
character  and  notably  marked 
his  after  years.  In  the  essentials, 
it  was  the  same  hard  life  all  over 
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New  Trails  For  Old 

again,  a  life  of  heavy  treacherous  toil  plete  overthrow  of  old-time  methods  in  homesteaders  and  pre-emptors  who  ha< 
with  men  frequently  injured  and  killed;  the  Oregon  woods;  the  supplanting  of  secured  their  patents  and  were  an.xiou 
of  battling  with  nature  to  the  last  ounce  oxen,  skid  roads  and  man-power,  with  to  get  away  from  the  monotony  of  th« 
of  his  strength;  of  working  far  into  the  steam-power  and  railroads,  and  the  woods.  His  care  in  this  matter  o 
night  overhauling  equipment;  of  being  introduction  of  engineers,  high  climbers,  purchase  protected  him  from  the  on 
up  before  daylight  to  get  his  crew  into  buckers  and  chasers  and  dozens  of  other  slaughts  of  the  Interior  Department 
the  woods  at  the  earliest  possible  skilled,  specialized  workmen;  while  which  went  so  ruthlessly  after  th 
moment.  But  he  managed  to  hold  up  giant  logs  weighing  thirty  tons  and  over  timbermen  of  that  era. 
under  it  and  to  prosper.  By  the  spring  that  had  formerly  been  abandoned,  or  By  1908,  he  had  logged  off  all  th- 
of  1891— ten  years  later— he  had  paid  cut  up  into  sections  and  laboriously  timber  of  the  district  where  he  was  thei 
for  his  outfit,  cared  well  for  his  family  dragged  out  piece  by  piece,  were  now  located,  so  he  moved  his  operations  t< 
and  saved  three  thousand  dollars.  swung  by  overhead  cables  across  deep  a  new  tract  in  Oregon  of  forty-si 

He  now  saw  larger  possibilities  in  the  canyons  to  a  railroad  siding,  picked  up  thousand  acres  containing  in  the  neigh 
lumber  business.  He  wanted  to  intro-  by  steam  power,  loaded  by  steam-  borhood  of  two  and  a  half  billion  fee 
duce  power-machinery;  he  wanted  to  power,  handled  as  easily  as  so  many  of  standing  timber.  Here  he  built  - 
build  railroads,  and  to  bring  better  tooth  picks.  The  one-time  silence  of  railroad  and  a  logging  plant  costirn 
methods  to  bear  generally  on  the  the  deep  woods  was  broken  by  the  half  a  million  dollars  and.  in  San  Diego 
mighty  task  of  taking  out  the  great  reverberations  of  mighty  saws,  their  California,  a  fine  modern  mill  all  0 
trees.  They  were  cutting  steadily  teeth  in  timber;  the  tooting  of  donkey  which  ho  paid  for.  Then  came  hi- 
farther  back  from  the  streams,  and  the  engines;  the  clink  of  mighty  chains;  crowning  achievement,  the  building  0 
ground  over  which  he  had  to  haul  his  the  rumbling  of  trains  over  rails.  In  all  his  famous  ocean-rafting  outfit, 
logs  was  rough  and  steep,  with  sharp  these  changes,  Mr.  Benson  was  the 

slopes  and  deep  canyons.  He  saw  the  pioneer.  TTE  believed  he  could  raft  logs  dowr 

future  of  logging  completely  revolu-  il.  the  ocean  to  his  San  Diego  mill 

lionized,  with  steam-power  superseding  A  ND  still,  he  was  busy  by  night  as  Other  men  had  tried  ocean-rafting  anc 
man-power  and  horse-power,  with  rail-  Tk  by  bay,  for  machinery  would  break  failed.  It  was  considered  a  wild  dreair 
roads  taking  the  place  of  the  river  for  and  skilled  men  were  not  always  at  of  that  time.  Every  one  prophesiec 
conveyance.  He  was  confident  of  the  hand,  and  he  spent  a  big  part  of  the  failure  for  Mr.  Benson.  He'd  lose  al 
success  of  steam-power  in  the  forests,  time  while  others  slept,  repairing  he’d  made,  they  said,  and  be  back  ir 
though  it  had  not  yet  been  introduced  broken  parts  and  getting  things  ready  the  woods  starting  all  over  again— 
into  Oregon.  So  he  went  to  Portland  for  smooth  sailing  the  following  morn-  and  the  day  of  a  little  outfit  and  ar 
to  interest  capital,  and  there  he  .met  ing.  Rapidly  his  business  increased  inexpensive  start  was  gone — he  hac 
two  mill  operators,  George  eidler  from  a  few  thousand  logs  a  day  to  three  himself  blocked  his  own  return  by  hi- 

and  Julian  Ordway,  who  saw  the  future  hundred  thousand,  and  his  earnings  introduction  of  steam-power,  wit) 
of  logging  as  he  did.  The  three  men  mounted  up  to  three  hundred  thousand  jwhich,  of  course,  man  and  horse  powei 
formed  a  partnership,  with  Mr.  Benson  a  year.  Nearly  all  of  this  he  put  back  could  never  again  compete.  He  Ava.- 
as  manager.  He  built  his  first  logging  into  timber  land.  He  was  daring  in  getting  on,  he  wasn’t  strong — he’e 
railroad  and,  in  tAvo  years  time,  cleared  introducing  the  newest  methods  among  better  let  Avell  enough  alone.  . 
up  sixty  thousand  dollars  for  the  firm,  the  giant  trees,  but  conservative  in  But  Mr.  Benson,  true  to  form 
In  1896.  he  bought  his  partners  out.  dealing  Avith  men.  He  paid  cash  for  didn't  trouble  to  argue  about  it.  Ht 

From  this  partnership  dates  the  com-  his  timber  tracts,  purchasing  them  of  seems  always  ( Continued  on  Page  68.) 


Chalet  Rock — the  highest  point  on  the  Columbia  River  Highway.  A  landmark  well 
known  to  the  early  Oregon  pioneers  who  used  to  come  doAvn  the  beautiful  river  on  rafts 
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The  “Hair  Carry,”  one 
of  the  safest  methods  of 
assisting  a  person  who  is 
in  danger  in  the  water 


One  way  of  releasing  the 
strangle-hold  in  rescuing  a 
drowning  person.  Everyone 
should  know  how  to  do  this 


SAVING  A  LIFE  IS  EASY 

! 

By  Emily  Frances  Robbins 


WE  spectators  watching  the 
water  contests,  from  the 
gallery  of  the  swimming 
pool,  were  serenely  un¬ 
ware  of  the  dramatic  thing  that 
'as  about  to  happen.  It  was  at 
he  Evander  Childs  High  School 
or  girls  in  New  York  City,  in  a 
•  hite-tiled  room  that  formed  a 
'icture-frame  for  a  large  square  of 
lelicate  green  water.  Standing  on 
he  narrow  white  rim  of  each  side 
'f  the  square  was  a  bevy  of  young 
iris,  like  a  flock  of  birds  all  of  one 
.ind  in  their  grey  one-piece  bathing 
uits  and  pink  legs  bare  half  way  to 
he  thighs;  on  their  heads  different 
olored  rubber  caps  that  spotted  the 
oom  with  dots  of  pretty  red  and  green 
nd  yellow  and  blue.  One  water 
vent  after  another  had  taken  place, 
irst,  there  was  the  “land  drill,”  in 
vhich  the  girls  did  the  different  swim- 
ning  strokes,  standing  or  lying  on  the 
>ffnk  of  the  pool;  then,  the  actual 
lemonstration  of  the  strokes  in  the 
vater,  teams  of  juniors  andseniors  com- 
>eting — breast  stroke,  side  stroke,  crawl 


C^OURAGE  and  a  little  knowledge 
are  all  that  are  required.  If 
you  learn  the  simple  method  used 
by  the  Red  Cross  life-savers  you 
know  the  whole  story.  Just  at  the 
present  moment  you  may  not  think 
it  necessary  to  devote  much  thought 
to  such  matters,  but  the  time  may 
come  when  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
save  a  life  will  be  priceless  to  you 


and,  particularly  picturesque  from  the 
gallery,  the  back  stroke.  A  few  picked 
swimmers,  on  their  backs,  their  grey- 
and-pink  bodies  and  bright  caps  streak¬ 
ing  through  the  background  of  water, 
the  sun  shining  in  through  the  tall 
windows  on  their  upturned  young 
faces — a  beautiful,  unique  pastel.  Then 
the  diving — all  girls,  you  will  remember; 
the  relay  race,  juniors  and  seniors 
competing  and  wild  rooters  yelling 
for  each  side;  the  “crab”  race;  the 
“egg-and-spoon”  race;  and  then— the 
happening. 


It  was  all  in  a  twinkling!  At 
the  deep  end  of  the  tank,  one  of  the 
girls  dived  off,  took  a  few  strokes, 
and  went  to  the  bottom  like  a 
stone.  You  could  scarcely  discern, 
deep  down,  a  dark  huddled  mass. 
My  own  breath  stopped.  Quick, 
there  was  a  splash.  Another  young 
girl  had  jumped  in.  With  a  swift 
stroke,  she  reached  the  spot, 
hovered  for  a  second  to  get  her 
bearings,  and  then,  head-first,  down 
she  went  like  an  arrow,  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  her  little  feet  sticking  out 
of  the  water  like  the  tail  of  a  mermaid. 

What  happened  way  down  there  in 
the  deep  we  could  not  see.  But  when 
she  came  up,  she  brought  the  body  with 
her. 

It  was  lifeless,  with  closed  eyes.  In 
a  flash,  the  little  rescuer  got  the  body 
on  its  back,  took  hold  of  each  side  of 
its  head  and,  herself  lying  on  her  back 
and  using  her  legs  to  swim,  towed  it  to 
the  end  of  the  pool.  Skilfully  holding 
one  of  the  limp  hands  against  the  brink 
of  the  pool,  while  she  herself  leaped  out 
to  safety,  she  grasped  the  other  hand 
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and  dousing  the  body  low  under  the 
water  to  get  a  momentum,  tossed  it 
out  upon  the  floor. 

Nobody  helped.  She  had  acted 
so  swiftly,  and  with  such  a  sure  knowl¬ 
edge,  there  was  no  need — it  was  her  job. 
Placing  the  body  prone  on  the  floor, 
one  limp  hand  under  a  cheek,  to  keep 
the  mouth  from  the  floor,  and  the  other 
hand  above  the  head,  she  kneeled 
astride  the  hips  of  her  patient  and 
rhythmically  pressed  against  the  small 
of  her  back,  throwing  the  whole  weight 
of  her  body  into  the  pressure  to  force 
the  air  and  water  from  the  lungs, 
removing  her  hands  suddenly  after 
each  pressure  to  let  the  air  back  'into  the 
lungs  again. 

Everybody’s  heart  was  thumping; 
it  had  all  happened  so  quickly,  so 
dramatically — until  the  dead  one  raised 
her  head  and,  in  a  very  human  tone 
admonished,  “ Hey ,  cut  that  out!” 

Realism  was  getting  a  little  too  real, 
in  the  ribs.  Whereupon,  our  young 
heroine  desisted,  and  the  corpse  jumped 
blithely  to  her  feet! 

It  was  only  a  demonstration  of  one 
of  the  methods  of  life-saving  as  the 


siderable  number  of 
lives  were  lost,  but 
all  were  found  again, 
in  short  order.  We 
witnessed  every  va¬ 
riety  of  human  fear 
and  folly  in  the  water. 
A  drowning  girl  fran¬ 
tically  grasped  her 
rescuer  in  a  “front 
strangle,”  or  a  “dou¬ 
ble  wrist  grab,”  or  a 
“back  strangle,”  but 
each  rescuer  knew 
how  to  break  the 
frantic  hold,  how  to 
get  the  victim  into  a 
proper  position,  and 
how  to  tow  her — 


In  San  Francisco  the 
girls  are  adept  in  life¬ 
saving  means.  This 
girl  is  carrying  a  boy 
larger  than  herself 
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A  fourteen-year-old  girl  can  get  results  with  this  artificial 
respiration  method.  Press  with  the  hands  on  the  floating  ribs 


Red  Cross  is  teaching  it  in  schools  and 
colleges;  at  headquarters  for  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s, 
Y.  W.  C.  A.’s,  and  Camp  Fire  Girls; 
at  summer  camps  and  shore  resorts; 
to  all  sorts  of  community  groups;  in 
industries,  commercial  organizations 
and,  in  fact,  in  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  all  in  fun, 
but  it  might  have  been  that  a  life  was 
really  in  danger — yours,  or  mine! 

During  the  demonstration  a  con- 


sometimes  by  a  “head  carry,”  sometimes 
by  a  “side  forearm  carry” — to  safety. 
One  girl  rescuing  another,  the  two  of  them 
got  into  a  “double  strangle,”  and  a 
third  party  had  to  go  to  the  rescue  of 
both.  In  another  rescue,  the  girl  being 
towed  had  spasms  of  violent  struggling. 
It  was  no  namby-pamby  business  but 
the  real  thing — a  swimmer  insane  with 
fear,  a  rescuer  tense  and  masterful,  a 
duel  for  life  and  safety — wonderful 
little  water  actresses! 


What  is  the  story  in  real  life?  Here 
is  a  typical  one: 

Little  Richard  Chase,  ix  years  old, 
had  been  trained  at  Narragansett  Pier 
in  Red  Cross  life  saving  by  Mr.  Martin 
Zehden.  Dick  afterwards  went  to  a 
summer  camp,  for  his  vacation.  One 
day,  he  was  sitting  out  on  a  float, 
about  ioo  feet  from  the  shore,  when  he 
saw  a  friend,  Hugh  Bradshaw,  of  the 
same  age,  attempting  to  swim  to  him. 
When  Hugh  got  about  half  way,  down 
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went.  Little  Dick  did  not  then  know 
lether  or  not  his  friend  really  needed 
distance,  but  he  was  watching.  Hugh 
•uggled  to  the  surface,  only  to  sink 
ain,  exhausted.  Then  Dick  knew  what 
do.  He  quickly  swam  to  his  friend 
d  got  him  above  water.  At  that, 
ugh  tried  again  to  strike  out  for  him- 
If  but,  after  a  few  strokes,  went  down 
r  the  third  time.  Dick  dived  and  got 
m  up  and  then,  unaided,  brought  him 
the  float. 

Dick  received  one  of  the  cash  prizes, 
id  a  medal,  given  by  the  Red  Cross  for 
nspicuous  service  in  first  aid. 

Another  typical  case  was  that  of 
orman  Herman,  of  Coatesville,  Penn- 
lvania,  who,  while  walking  on  the' 
ge  of  the"  reservoir,  on  a  visit-  to 
eelton,  was  able,  as  a  result  of  Red 
'oss  instruction  in  the  saving  of  life, 
rescue  a  young  woman  who  had 
Hen  into  the  reservoir  in  an  attempt 
recover  her  hat.  Although  she  had 
en  in  the  water  ten  minutes,  the 
■ung  man,  after  getting  her  safely 
hore,  restored  her  to  consciousness, 

■  artificial  respiration. 

One  of  the  Red  Cross  life-saving  in- 
ructors,  Captain  Frank  B.  Scully, 
>w  assisting  Captain  Frederic  C. 
ills  of  the  Atlantic  Division  in  organiz- 
g  and  instructing  life  saving  corps,  is 
long-experienced  volunteer  and  pro- 
ssional  life  guard  with  over  200  saved 

■  es  to  his  credit.  In  the  tales  he  told 
e  of  typical  rescues  made  by  the  very 
me  methods  he  is  now  teaching  in  the 
ed  Cross,  there  were  interesting  side- 
thts  on  how  inhuman  some  natures 


There  is  more  strength  in  legs  than 
in  arms.  This  boy,  using  the  back 
kick,  is  saving  two  grown  men 


may  be,  in  emergency,  and  a  revelation 
of  how  important  it  is  for  people  to 
realize,  first  of  all,  that  lives  can  be 
saved. 

ATYPICAL  case,  among  my  rescues 
andresuscitations,”  Captain  Scully 
said,  “was  that  of  a  young  boy  12  years 
old.  He  and  his  companion  were 
playing  ball  on  the  beach  when  the  ball 
rolled  into  the  water  and  they  both  ran 
after  it.  Before  they  knew  what  they 
were  doing,  they  had  gotten  into  thirty 
feet  of  water.  Neither  could  swim. 
They  frantically  floundered  around  and, 
as  I  afterwards  learned,  one  boy  grabbed 
the  other  by  the  knees.  All  I  saw  of  the 
accident  was  one  boy’s  hand  above  the 
water  as  he  was  going  down.  I  quickly 
swam  out,  got  hold  of  him,  and  came 
back  in,  not  knowing  there  was  another 
boy.  After  about  lour  minutes,  when 
the  rescued  boy  had  calmed  down,  he 
looked  around  for  his  friend,  and  then 
informed  me  that  he  was  out  there  in 
the  water.  I  shouted  to  my  life  saving 
crew  to  come  with  the  boat  and  to 
bring  out  the  grappling  iron,  a  long 
rod  with  a  lot  of  fish  hooks  by  which 
you  can  sometimes  catch  up  a  body.  I 
swam  back  to  the  place,  and  dived 
down.  Meantime,  the  crew  came  with 
the  boat.  With  the  first  pull  of  the 
grappling  iron  they  recovered  the  body. 
We  got  it  in  the  boat  and  carried  it 


ashore.  I  immediately  started  the 
prone-pressure  method  of  resuscitation, 
as  we  teach  it  to  our  Red  Cross  life 
savers.  Several  doctors  arrived.  As 
they  saw  me  working,  without  apparent 
results,  they  said  the  case  was  hopeless 
— that  th^  boy  was  dead.  But  I  kept 
right  on.  In  about  40  minutes,  the  boy 
was  breathing.  We  wrapped  him  up 
and  got  him  home  and,  although  he  had 
pneumonia  later  from  the  effects  of  the 
submersion^  he  recovered. 

“The  trouble  is,”  Captain  Scully 
continued,  “people  are  too  often  in¬ 
different  to  the  possibilities  of  life  sav¬ 
ing,  and  accept  losses  as  inevitable.” 
One  very  shocking  experience  illustrates 
this: 

“I  was  acting  as  a  guard  on  the 
beach,  at  the  life  saving  station  of  one, 
of  our  shore  resorts,  when  I  saw  a  man 
walk  across  the  beach  to  another  and 
tell  him,  in  a  matter  of  fact  way,  that  a 
man  had  just  been  drowned.  I  imme¬ 
diately  yelled  to  my  partner  to  bring 
the  boat.  I  ran  into  the  water  and 
swam  to  the  point  where  the  man  had 
gone  down.  I  dived,  and  possibly 
made  18  feet.  My  partner  brought 
the  boat  around  and  I  took  another 
dive,  making  about  25  feet.  But  I 
could  not  find  the  body.  We  dragged 
the  bottom  and  made  every  effort  but 
finally  had  to  give  up.  Several  days 
later,  I  found  the  body.  We  had  been 
notified  too  late! 

“A  chum  of  the  drowned  man  and 
two  young  ladies — one  of  whom  was  his 
fiancee  to  whom  he  was  to  have  been 
married  in  a  ( Continued  on  Page  80) 
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RED  CROSS  POSTERS  THA' 


Do  you 


k now  t  h 


THE  work  which  the  K 
Cross  did  for  the  worn 
and  children  of  Frai 
during  the  war  forms  c 
of  the  finest  pages  in  the  1. 
tory  of  America’s  achievemt 
in  the  great  conflict.  The  wc 
took  many  shapes.  One 
them  "was  a  gigantic  effort 
preserve  the  health  of  t 
French  people.  In  April,  19 
plans  were  completed  for 
exhibit  designed  to  place  at  t 
disposal  of  all  French  moth' 
information  that  would  1 
them  in  keeping  their  cl 
dren  well  and  thus  encoura 
the  men  at  the  front  throu 
the  knowledge  that  tin 
children  were  being  prope; 


I 

Sponges  are  always  dirty  un¬ 
less  boiled  each  time  they  are 
used.  Never  use  them  for  baby. 


II 

Nurse  your  baby  for  nine 
months  and  then  wean  him 
gradually  and  give  him  milk 
and  soft  foods  three  times  a  day. 


,3T- 


TEACH  LESSONS  IN  HEALTH 


m 

Stormy  weather  need 
not  prevent  air  and 
exercise  for  the  baby. 
Use  his  own  room  with 
windows  wide  open. 


cared  for.  This  exhibit  was  shown  in 
Lyons,  Toulouse  and  other  French 
cities.  At  the  same  time,  a  country¬ 
wide  campaign  of  education  was  carried 
on  by  means  of  posters.  Some  of  the 
posters  used  in  this  work  are  reproduced 
here.  They  were  sketched  in  and  about 
Parisby  Anna  Milo  Upjohn,  an  American 
artist,  who  was  in  Europe  studying  and 
painting  when  the  war  broke  out.  They 
are  portraits  of  real  children,  not  ideal¬ 
istic  figures,  and  they  are  all  pastel 
drawings.  The  originals,  done  in  color, 
hang  in  the  halls  of  the  Red  Cross 
Buildingin  Washington,  where  they  draw 
the  attention  of  the  stream  of  visiting 
members  who  are  continually  passing 
through.  The  captions,  which  are  exact 
translations  of  those  used  in  France,  are 
little  jewels  of  wisdom.  Read  them. 


IV 

Babies’  toys  must  always  be  kept 
clean.  Rings,  dolls,  rattles  and 
animals  made  of  soft  rubber  or 
celluloid  are  easily  kept  clean. 


V 

See  that  your  drinking  water  is  pure. 
Nature  demands  plenty  of  water. 
Offer  your  child  a  drink  of  water 
frequently.  Don’t  thwart  Nature. 
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LETTERS  OF 


AN  AVERAGE  MAN 


By  Freeman  Til  den 

Illustrated  by  Angus  M  acDonall 


HERE  is  a  collection  of  letters  which  are  immensely  entertaining, 
and  yet  are  full  of  shrewd,  helpful  comment  on  human  nature. 
These  particular  ones  deal  with  what  its  devotees,  whether 
geologists  or  promoters,  call  “The  Grandest  Game  in  the  World" 
— Striking  Oil!  You  won't  often  find  definite,  practical  facts  in 
such  an  attractive  guise  as  Mr.  Tilden  has  presented  them  here 


On  a  Santa  Fe  train 
Somewhere  in  Kansas 
June  io 

IT  was  ninety  degrees  above  zero 
when  we  left  the  Dearborn  station 
in  Chicago  last  night — or  was  it  the 
night  before  last.  There’s  something 
about  sleeping  on  a  moving  train,  plus 
the  setting  of  your  watch  back  an  hour 
as  you  pass  from  Central  Time  into 
Mountain  Time,  that  makes  you  hazy 
about  all  except  the  most  important 
dates  in  your  life.  You  begin  to  lose 
faith  in  Time.  If  Time  is  something 
you  can  move  forward  or  back,  by  the 
command  of  a  railroad  time-table, 
then  Time  can’t  be  the  solid,  substantial 
thing  you  always  thought  it.  And 
such  simple-minded  folks  as  myself 
have  never  quite  figured  out  just  what 
did  really  happen  when  the  daylight- 
saving  was  turned  off  and  on.  Oh,  I 
know  the  theory  of  it!  But,  hang  it, 
where  did  that  hour  go,  and  where  did 
that  hour  come  from?  I  know  a  lot  of 
people  who  are  too  proud  to  admit  they 
never  really  got  the  hang  of  it. 

I  don’t  know  of  a  city  I’d  rather  leave 
than  Chicago,  when  the  temperature  is 
ninety  above  zero;  and  I  certainly  don’t 
know  of  a  railroad  station  I’d  rather 
leave,  at  any  temperature  whatever, 
than  the  Dearborn.  I  haven’t  the 
remotest  idea  who  built  the  Dearborn 
station,  or  whether  it  was  originally 
intended  as  a  railroad  station  or  a  house 
of  correction.  You  come  upon  it 
unexpectedly,  down  one  of  those  rakish 
side  streets.  It  looks  gloomy;  but  it 
doesn’t  look  quite  so  gloomy  as  it  is. 

Millions  of  yawning,  restless  people, 
with  big  baskets  and  gripsacks  and 
tumbling  children,  and  squalling  babies, 
have  sat  in  the  waiting  room,  counting 
the  minutes  until  their  trains  should 
depart;  other  millions,  more  fortunate, 
have  scurried  through  from  train  to 
omnibus,  or  from  taxi  to  train.  If 
there  is  anything  in  the  notion  that  the 


occupant  of  a  room,  even  for  a  short 
time,  leaves  behind  him  something  of 
his  personality,  there  must  be  a  bunch 
of  mixed  fragments  of  soul  in  that 
waiting  room  as  numerous  as  the  bac¬ 
teria  in  milk.  More  to  the  point,  the 
atmosphere  is  dusty  and  catarrhal; 
and  you  have  an  uneasy  feeling,  after 
you  have  sat  there  for  an  hour  or  two, 
that  microbes  are  making  free  with  your 
person. 

It’s  extraordinary  that  so  fine  a  rail¬ 
road  as  the  Santa  Fe  should  be  con¬ 
demned  to  start  from  a  station  like  this. 
I  don’t  know  about  the  other  railroads 
that  use  it.  I  think  the  Grand  Trunk 
drops  in  occasionally;  and  I  saw  an 
announcement  that ’the  Chicago  and 
Eastern  Illinois  would  not  run  several 
trains  as  usual,  on  account  of  the  coal 
shortage.  I  hope  that  announcement 
did  not  annoy  anybody  any  more  than 


“ — mixed  fragments  of  soul” 


it  annoyed  me.  I  didn’t  even  know 
there  was  such  a  railroad. 

I  went  into  the  club  car  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Limited,  sat  down  and  lighted  a 
cigar,  and  then  another  man  came  in  and 
lighted  a  cigar  and  sat  down  beside  me. 
He  looked  at  me  sidewise  for  a  second 
and  opened  up. 

“Going  out  to  the  old  man’s  home?” 

I  couldn’t  believe  the  question  was 
intended  for  me,  because  I  am  not  an 
old  man,  and  never  intend  to  be — if 
you  get  what  I  mean.  The  stranger 
laughed  and  quickly  explained,  “Oh,  I 
mean  Los  Angeles.  That’s  what  I  call 
it— the  old  man’s  home.” 

I  smiled  as  affably  as  I  could.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  wasn’t  affably  enough  to  satisfy. 
The  stranger  may  have  thought  I 
lived  in  Los  Angeles,  and  he  had 
wounded  my  sensitive  climatic  feelings. 
So  he  explained,  hurriedly,  “Oh,  I  was 
just  joking.  I  used  to  live  there,  myself. 
I  was  in  the  real  estate  business.  I’ve 
got  some  lots  there  now,  out  near 
Hollywood.” 

This  is  the  true  Western  sociability. 

I  have  ridden  from  New  York  to  Boston 
scores  of  times  without  anybody  so 
much  as  asking  me  for  a  match.  Here, 
going  out  of  Chicago,  w-as  a  man  who 
had  told  me  three  of  his  vital  statistics 
inside  of  thirty  seconds.  I  realize  now 
the  point  of  what  a  census  enumerator 
once  told  me.  He  had  worked  on  two 
censuses;  once  in  Connecticut,  and  once 
in  California.  He  said  he  made  slow 
headway  in  Connecticut  because  when 
he  asked  questions  they  set  the  dog  on 
him;  but  his  headway  in  California  was 
even  slower,  because  when  he  got 
through  hearing  the  life-stories  of  the 
people  in  the  first  house  he  visited — how 
many  operations  they  had  had,  and  the 
queer  thing  that  happened  to  Uncle 
Henry,  one  time,  and  all  that — it  was 
time  to  go  home. 

My  sociable  friend  in  the  club  car  set 
himself  for  a  flying  start,  and  began  to 
talk.  He  didn’t  talk  so  verv  fast  but 


is 


he  lost  none  of  the  time  some  people 
waste  with  pauses  and  reflective  puffs 
of  a  cigar  He  has  a  peculiar  way  of 
talking  right  through  his  cigar;  or,  if 
the  cigar  went  out  (which  it  frequently 
did — being  literally  blown  out  by  the 
dialogue)  he  could  re-light  it  without 
impeding  speech. 

While  the  stranger  was  talking,  I  had 
a  chance  to  appraise  him.  He  was  of 
medium  height,  with  not  much  meat  on 
his  bones;  one  of  the  sort  of  men  who 
never  give  themselves  time  to  get 
stout — all  action,  pepper,  and  alertness 
for  the  next  chance.  Except  for  a  little 
tooth-brush  of  a  grayish-brown  mous¬ 
tache,  he  was  cleanly  and  recently 
shaven.  The  little  moustache  seemed  to 
be  economical — the  decision  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  that  since  he  is  going  to  wear 
a  moustache,  it  had  better  be  the 
efficient  kind — the  Taylor-system  of- 
scientific-management  kind — the  least 
possible  expenditure  of  moustache  that 
will  serve  the  purpose  a  moustache 
serves,  whatever  that  may  be.  That 
his  clothes  were  conservative  and  neat 
goes  without  saying. 

1  SUPPOSE  we  judge  a  man  mostly  by 
the  eyes.  These  eyes  were  gray,  not 
at  all  unkindly  in  expression  and,  if 
they  hadn’t  accompanied  a  thin-lipped, 
rather  Bessemer  kind  of  mouth,  I’d 
have  said  the  stranger  was  even  benevo¬ 
lent.  The  eyes  certainly  spoke  of  a 
sense  of  humor  somewhere  behind  them. 
But  the  mouth — well,  a  ruthless  one,  in 
a  trade. 

This  rulhlessness  came  to  the  surface 
without  delay.  “I  was  in  business  in 
Rochester.  I  own  several  business 
blocks  there  now.  They  give  me  a 
pretty  good  income.  But  piling  up 
money  that  way,  that  game  palls  on 
me.  I  wanted  the  big  chances — win  or- 
lose  a  lot.  I  went  into  mining  exploi¬ 
tation  out  in  the  West — California  and 
Nevada.  But  mines  are  too  slow,  in  a 
way.  Oil  is  the  thing.  '  Oil!” 

•‘Oil !”  I  said.  Not  that  I  cared  any¬ 
thing  about  oil,  or  knew  anything  about 
it,  but  on  the  principle  that  if  oil  is 
really  a  good  thing,  it  will  bear  repeat¬ 
ing.  He  said  “oil”  twice,  and  I  made  it 
three.  That’s  my  notion  of  being  ex¬ 
pansive,  and  lending  yourself  to  the 
subject. 

He  gave  me  another  of  those  sidewise 
glances  and  then  asked,  “Know  any¬ 
thing  about  oil?” 

“All  I  know  about  oil  is  that  a  lot  of 
people  are  putting  their  hard-earned 
money  into  oil-stocks  and  oil-leases,  and 
most  of  them  will  do  well  to  kiss  it 
good-bye,”  I  answered. 

“Hum!  Just  so,”  he  agreed.  “They’re 
suckers.  Any  man’s  a  sucker  who  buys 
the  inside  of  the  outside.” 

“The  inside  of  the  outside!”  I  re¬ 
peated.  This  was  a  new'  expression  to 
me.  But  I  rather  thought  I  saw'  what 
he  meant. 

“Yes,  the  inside  of  the  outside.  You 
see,  these  people  are  only  ouying  a 
chance  of  a  chance.  There's  no  money 
in  that.  They  carry  the  bag.  I’m  on  the 
other  end.  I  do  the  selling.  And,  Oh, 
it’s  great!  It's  the  greatest  game  in  the 
world.  There’s  something  about  this 


Freeman  Tilden 

oil  game — man,  it’s  life!  It’s  something 
to  pit  your  brains  against — it’s  got 
fight  in  it.  You’re  in  the  big  ring.” 

I  declare,  the  man’s  nose  actually 
quivered,  as  though  he  were  on  the 
scent  at  the  moment.  I  could  feel  the 
thrill  of  it — the  same  thrill  which  had 
made  this  staid  business  man,  after 
reaching  the  age  of  fifty,  burst  the 
shackles  of  a  business-block  life,  and 
take  a  swing  at  the  big,  gambling,  win- 
or-lose  petroleum  fields. 

He  told  me  what  his  “game”  was. 
To  him,  it  wras  absolutely  clean-cut  and 
above  board.  You  study  the  oil  fields — 
in  Kansas,  or  Texas,  or  Louisiana,  or 
wherever.  You  get  to  know  something 
of  the  geology  of  oil-occurrence.  You 
learn  what  the  “structure”  is;  that  is, 
the  earth  formation  indicative  of  oil¬ 
bearing  sand  below.  You  trail  along  in 
the  wake  of  the  big  fellows  in  the 
business;  snap  at  locations  the  big 
geologists  have  slighted;  or  maybe  you 
just  fasten  on  to  an  oil  lease  near  a  big 
field,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  wild¬ 
cat  into  something. 

Then  you  proceed  to  sell  the  suckers 
the  inside  of  the  outside.  You  tell  your 
friends  (my  companion  insisted  that 
your  friends  should  be  told  first)  of 
what  a  chance  you  have.  You  organize 
a  company  and  sell  shares.  Pretty  soon 
you  have  sold  enough  shares  so  that 
you  have  your  money  backhand  some 
besides.  You  mako  yourself  the  head 
of  the  company.  You  reserve  a  quarter- 
interest,  or  half-interest,  for  yourself, 
in  case  there  should  really  be  oil.  And 
there  you  are!  You  have  a  chance  to 
win,  and  you  haven’t  paid  a  cent  for  it. 
In  fact,  you’ve  made  a  little  money 
before  you  start. 

“I’d  like  to  get  you  in  with  me  on  one 
of  these  leases,”  said  my  companion, 
earnestly,  looking  me  right  in  the  eye. 
“I’ll  tell  you  what  you  do.  I’m  coming 
out  to  Los  Angeles  a  little  later.  We 
can  clean  up  a  lot  of  nice  money  this 
winter.  You’ve  got  a  lot  of  friends,  I 
know.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  talk  it 
over  with  them — get  them  enthusiastic 
and  ready  to  go  into  a  big  thing. 
There’s  where  I  come  in.  When  they’re 


“ — as  though  he  were  on  the  scent” 


“The  Greatest  Game  in  the  World” 


in  the  right  frame  of  mind,  bring  them 
to  me,  and  I’ll  do  the  rest.  You  can 
clean  up  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
dollars  with  me  easy  this  Winter. 
That’s  worth  w'hile,  when  it’s  so  easy, 
isn’t  it?” 

“But  I’d  rather  sell  this  gold-brick 
to  strangers,”  I  replied  weakly.  The 
man  had  me  going  for  a  moment.  He 
was  so  earnest  and  straightforward. 

“Now,  that’s  where  you  are  wrong,” 
was  the  reproving  reply.  “A  man’s 
friends  are  the  best  assets.  They  know 
him,  and  he  knows  them.  They  have 
confidence  in  him.” 

“And  so  he  should  sell  them  a  gold- 
brick,”  I  said  scarcely  knowing,  in  the 
face  of  so  much  earnestness  and  con¬ 
viction,  whether  I  ought  to  be  sar¬ 
castic  or  not. 

“Oh,  I  wouldn’t  call  it  a  gold-brick. 
It  isn’t.  You  don’t  know — nobody 
knows — just  where  the  oil  is.  You 
might  strike  it — and  they’d  win.  Any¬ 
way,  I  detest  this  weakness  that  pre¬ 
vents  a  man  going  to  his  friends  with  a 
proposition  of  this  kind,  because  you’re 
afraid  of  hurting  them.  Suppose  a 
surgeon  should  hesitate  to  operate  on  a 
friend  of  his,  for  fear  of  hurting  him? 
What  kind  of  a  surgeon  would  he  be? 
No;  your  friends  need  this  experience; 
they  need  to  get  the  zest  of  life — the 
thrill  of  investing  in  the  grandest  game 
in  the  world — the  oil  game> — ” 

I  laughed!  What  can-  you  do  but 
laugh?  There  was  a  little  twinkle  of 
humor  in  those  gray  eyes.  He  saw 
the  fun  in  his  argument  and  yet  he  was 
absolutely  in  earnest.  He  had  con¬ 
vinced  himself.  He  was  a  natural 
salesman,  and  he  could  make  himself 
believe  anything — that  was  evident. 

He  had  worked  out  this  absurd 
analogy  of  the  surgeon,  and  made  him¬ 
self  believe  it  was  a  true  and  virtuous 
analogy.  The  fact  that  my  friends  did 
not  need  this  operation — this  cutting  out 
of  their  vermiform  sponduliks — was  not 
to  be  considered  by  him. 

I  told  my  companion  that  I  didn’t 
think  my  friends  required  this  sort  of 
surgical  operation  at  my  hands,  and  if 
it  could  be  proved  that  they  did,  I 
wouldn’t  operate.  I  have  n’t  very  many 
of  what  we  call  friends.  No  man  or 
woman  has.  And  I  never  think  of  them 
as  being  assets.  They  are  something 
indefinable,  something  for  which  the 
Thesaurus  offers  no  just  synonym. 
But  assets,  Heaven  forbid! 
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Besides,  I’m  old-fashioned  enough  to 
call  this  swindling.  I  didn’t  tell  my 
loquacious  train  companion  that.  He 
would  have  been  a  little  hurt,  and  not 
at  all  convinced.  I  know  this  kind  of 
man.  The  country  is  full  of  them. 
He  wouldn’t  think  of  going  into  my 
pocket  after  my  watch.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  can  see  him  going  into  his  own 
pocket  at  hearing  some  tale  of  distress. 
I’ll  wager  he  even  prides  himself  upon 
his  “clean  record”;  doesn’t  owe  any 
man  a  cent  and  all  that  stuff.  The  most 
alarming  thing  about  him,  and  about 
all  others  like  him,  isn’t  that  he  is  a 
swindler,  but  that  he  doesn’t  see,  or 
won’t  admit,  that  he  is  a  swindler. 

It’s  all  part  of  something  loose  in  the 
wmrld,  winch  has  got  to  be  hog-tied  and 
properly  styed  before  w-e  can  have  any 
regeneration.  Mind,  I  don’t  predict 
any  regeneration,  at  any  stated  time. 
It’s  like  “Reconstruction.”  Right  after 
the  armistice  everybody  was  talking 
about  Reconstruction.  Get  ready  for  the 
Reconstruction;  stand-by,  men;  hard- 
a-port,  there!  Reconstruction  is  right 
abeam!  Three  cheers,  now,  and  a 
tiger,  for  the  Reconstruction. 

Now  that  wras  all  bunk,  well-intended 
bunk,  but  still  bunk.  We’re  beginning 
to  find  it  out.  The  idea  that  Recon¬ 
struction  was  something  which  a  sturdy 
band  of  uplifters  was  going  to  call  into 
being,  by  thinking  and  talking  loudly 
enough,  ought  to  have  made  us  laugh 
then,  not  now\  I  can  tell  you  w-hen  this 
Reconstruction  is  coming  about,  though 
I  can’t  give  you  the  exact  date.  It  is 
going  to  become  apparent  wrhen  enough 
individuals  reconstruct  themselves. 

Spiritual  regeneration,  which  we  need 
badly  enough,  wall  make  its  appearance 
about  the  same  way.  It  won't  be 
done  from  the  outside.  It  won’t  be  done 
by  anybody  to  anybody.  It’ll  be  done 
by  ever}’-  man  to  himself.  About  the 
time  enough  people  understand  that 
there  is  something  essentially  footless 
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and  unsatisfactory  about  the  process  of 
sandbagging  one’s  neighbor  in  a  legal 
manner;  and  about  the  time  wre  cease 
to  strive  to  get  something  for  nothing, 
the  regeneration  business  will  look  up. 

This  is  worth  remembering,  I  think: 
that  the  man  who  hopes  to  get  rich 
without  giving  value,  whether  by  invest¬ 
ing  in  wrild-cat  oil  leases  or  any  other 
way,  is  the  gentleman  who  makes 
swindlers  possible — he  is  an  accessory 
before  the  fact. 

The  train  slowed  down  and  stopped  at 
some  station,  whose  lights  came  in 
through  the  windows  mistily.  My  com¬ 
panion  glanced  out  and  said,  “This  must 
be  Streator.”  Then  he  added,  apropos 
of  nothing,  “I’m  an  optimist.  That’s 
the  secret  of  salesmanship — optimism. 
A  good  wrord  for  ever\qhing  and  every¬ 
body.” 

“Maybe  I’d  be  an  optimist  if  I 
weren’t  so  tired,”  I  answered  taking  one 
last  thrifty  drag  at  the  cigar.  "I’m 
going  to  bed!”  That  sounded  a  little 
curt,  so  I  added,  “You’re  not  going 
through  to  Los  Angeles  on  this  train, 
then?” 

“No,  I’m  going  to  Kansas  City  just 
now.”  His  eyes  clouded  up  and  his 
thin  lips  trembled  a  little.  “You  see, 
I  got  a  telegram  yesterday  saying  my 
boy  is  dying  in  a  hospital  there.  I 
don’t  understand  it.  He  was  well  the 
last  time  I  heard  from  him.  He  did 
say  he  had  a  cold.  Funny  they  didn’t 
say  what  was  the  matter.  Do  you 
think  it  could  be  pneumonia? 

“I — 1  haven’t  any  other  children. 
I  just  educated  him  so  that  he  could 
fill  my  shoes.  I  made  him  learn  every 
detail  of  my  business,  from  the  ground 
up.  I  like  this  idea  of  having  boys  sell 
newspapers.  It  teaches  them  self- 
reliance,  and  how  to  make  change  quick, 
and  howr  to  sell  goods.  My  boy  sold 
papers  when  he  was  a  shaver.  Do — 
do  they  ever  get  very  lowq  and  then  pull 
through?  I’ve  got  to  be  a  stoic  about 
this.  If  it’s  so,  it’s  so.  I'll  have  to  work 
harder — keep  busier — play  the  game 
faster.” 

He  walked  away  unsteadily;  but  that 
may  have  been  due  to  the  gentle  lurch¬ 
ing  of  the  train.  He  wras  certainly 
taking  it  like  a  stoic.  I  think  that  per¬ 
haps  the  reason  he  talked  against  time — 
threwT  himself  into  the  conversational 
oil  fever,  and  tried  to  start  a  breezy 
partnership — w^as  because  he  was  try¬ 
ing  to  crow-d  that  other  thing  out  of  his 
mind. 

Great  Scott!  We  human  beings  are 
done  like  fried  eggs — hard  on  one  side, 
soft  on  the  other. 

On  the  same  Santa  Fe  train 
Somewhere  in  Arizona 
June  12 

O-DAY  I’ve  been  talking  with  the 
other  kind  of  a  man.  He  wyas  in 
the  car  from  Denver,  which  they 
hitched  onto  the  Limited  at 
La  Junta,  Colorado,  sometime  during 
the  night.  I  first  saw  him  opposite 
me  in  the  club  car,  smoking  quietly  and 
looking  out  the  window-.  There  was 
something  very  inviting  in  his  face — a 
cool  but  spiritful  intellect — though 


don’t  assume  that  I  think  I’m  a  reader 
of  faces.  If  I  ever  imagined  that  I 
could  guess  a  man’s  character  or  occu¬ 
pation  from  his  face,  I  had  my  Waterloo 
one  day,  lunching  at  the  McAlpin,  in 
New  York.  My  companion  pointed  out 
a  man  nearly  opposite — a  most  dignified 
bearded  person,  correctly  but  not 
noisily  dressed.  “What  should  you 
guess  his  business  is?”  I  felt  that  I 
knew.  Something  about  him — face, 
clothes  and  manner — breathed  the 
w-ords  “Wholesale  clothing  business.” 
“No,”  said  my  companion,  who  knew 
the  man.  “He’s  the  hotel  bouncer — the 
man  who  hurls  unruly  guests  into  the 
street.  Just  take  a  look  at  his  hands.” 
I  did.  They  wrere  large,  capable  hands, 
of  the  sort  you  would  have  needed  in 
prehistoric  times,  wKen  mastodons  and 
icthyosaurians  were  plentiful. 

T)UT  this  man  on  the  train  intrigued 
me — I  wanted  to  knowr  what  his 
work  was.  I  don’t  know-  yet  and,  as  he 
has  left  the  train,  I  shall  not  know.  His 
talk  wfas  so  interesting,  I  forgot  to 
inquire.  But  I  knowr  he  is  some  sort  of 
scientist,  and  I  think  a  biologist  in  a 
University  somewhere.  He  knew  a 
lot  of  things  about  geology,  and  about 
astronomy,  and  about  politics,  and 
about  books,  and  about  the  most 
important  study — human  beings.  He 
didn’t  know  too  much  about  any  of 
these.  Neither  do  I.  So  we  got  along 
famously — talked  all  the  forenoon, 
lunched  together,  and  talked  all  the 
afternoon.  Maybe  you’d  think  two 
persons  couldn’t  talk  that  long  without 
mutually  boring  each  other.  But  you 
can  do  it  when  you  meet  the  right  man. 

This  man  and  I  had  come  from 
different  worlds;  our  sets  of  experiences 
were  adventurously  different;  and  it  was 
as  though  we  had  been  saving  up  our 
talk  for  twenty  years,  till  wre  should 
meet  on  this  train.  I  wish  I  knew  his 
name.  I  was  so  content  in  talking  with 
him  that  I  forgot  to  ask  him;  nor  did  he 
ask  me.  Well,  never  mind!  I  have  a 
hunch  that  I  shall  meet  him  again, 
about  twrelve  years  from  nowr,  on  a 
river  boat  going  from  Para  to  Manaos, 
Brazil  or  something  like  that. 

I  dragged  this  man  into  conversation 
right  after  breakfast,  by  remarking  on 
the  lava-rock  formation  we  wrere  pass¬ 
ing,  in  Western  Arizona.  He  said 
quietly,  “Yes.  This  part  of  the  State 
seems  to  have  been  overflowed  several 
times.” 

“And  submerged,”  I  added. 

“Yes.” 

Whereupon  the  conversation  flickered  . 
and  almost  died  out.  How  it  flared 
up  again,  I  don’t  just  recall.  But  soon 
he  wras  telling  me  with  enthusiasm  of 
how  he  was  educated  at  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford  University;  of  his  great  affection 
for  California,  though  he  wasn’t  born 
there,  and  doesn’t  live  there;  of  his 
children,  and  how  he  dreads  that  for¬ 
malism  and  cheapness  will  mar  their 
flow'ering  into  individuals. 

“My  oldest  boy,”  said  he,  “has  just 
graduated  from  Stanford  and  has 
specialized  in  geology.  I’ve  been  try¬ 
ing  to  explain  to  him  how  commercial-, 
ism  will  approach  him,  with  money  in 
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hand,  to  lure  him  away  from  the  biggest 
thing  in  geology — the  romance  of  it. 
Oh,  I  hope  he  won’t  become  just  another 
one  of  those  men  who  have  deserted  the 
high  places,  to  settle  down  in  some 
company  laboratory  and  draw  a  com¬ 
fortable  salary  for  becoming  part  of  the 
commercial  grind.  Not  that  I  blame 
them.  I  know  what  the  temptation  is. 
You  remember  that  fellow  Wells  wrote 
about,  who  planned  to  do  such  won¬ 
derful  research  on  colloids — and  then 
became  a  lighting  engineer,  or  something 
of  that  sort.  That’s  what  I  mean. 
I’d  like  my  boy  to  see  the  romance  of 
the  earth,  the  way  Shaler  and  Agassiz 
did — feel  the  pull  of  the  story,  the 
adventure — 

“I’m  glad  you  mentioned  Shaler,”  I 
said.  “He  was  a  corker,  wasn’t  he? 
With  his  humor,  and  his  breadth,  and 
his  scientific  attainment,  and  his  fine 
English  style,  and  his  eager  un-profes- 
sorial  interest  in  a  multitude  of  things.” 

We  were  speaking,  of  course,  of 
Nathaniel  Shaler,  he  of  Kentucky  who 
was  at  Harvard  so  many  years,  and 
whose  rare  personality  and  mind,  and 
understanding,  are  still  a  torch  in  the 
world,  and  make  it  absurd  to  say  that 
he  is  dead.  Shalers  do  not  die.  They 
simply  remove,  without  leaving  a  post- 
office  address.  Shaler  felt  the  romance 
of  the  earth! 

A  greater  part  of  what  we  talked 
about,  to-day,  I  can’t  recall.  This  is  as 
it  should  be.  The  unimportant  things 
are  the  ones  we  remember  clearly. 
Relatively  unimportant  is  what  he 


“Spies  out  certain  surface  folds” 


told  me  about  oil,  and  the  oil  fields. 
Yes,  like  the  man  who  left  the  train  at 
Kansas  City,  this  man  knows  something 
about  oil,  and  is  interested  in  oil.  But 
such  a  different  interest.  It  was  the 
romance  of  oil,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  geologist,  which  made  this  man’s 
eyes  light  up.  I  don’t  think  he  hankers 
to  have  a  gusher,  even  if  it  would  pay 
him  twenty  dollars  a  minute  in  royalties. 
But  he  described  to  me,  most  enter¬ 
tainingly,  how  the  geologist,  faring 
forth  into  the  open  country,  in  search  of 
new  oil  fields,  spies  out  certain  surface 
folds  of  the  sedimentary  rock;  how  he 
charts  these  folds,  wherever  they  are 
discernible,  knowing  that  somewhere  the 


fold  will  have  a  high  point,  or  “dome;” 
knowing  that  this  fold  at  the  surface  is 
indicative  of  a  similar  fold  thousands  of 
feet  below  the  surface;  and  that,  if 
other  conditions  are  favorable,  there  is 
a  likelihood  of  oil-bearing  sand  under 
that  “dome.” 

There  is  no  certainty  of  it.  It  might 
be  that,  under  the  pressure  of  thousands 
of  years,  the  oil  which  once  existed 
under  the  dome  has  been  literally 
forced  into  the  surrounding  rock.  So 
occurs  the  “oil  shale”  now  being  ex¬ 
perimented  with  in  Colorado  and  other 
places,  to  see  if  it  is  commercially 
profitable. 

HE  showed  me  how  absurd  are  the 
claims  of  those  who  advertise  for 
the  innocent’s  money,  on  the  ground 
that,  “We  have  acreage  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  great  Standard  Oil  gusher,  at 
such-and-such  a  place.”  How  this 
compatiy  of  oil-stock  sellers  might  have 
a  well  within  fifty  feet  of  said  gusher, 
and  never  get  a  drop  of  oil,  if  they  bored 
till  doomsday. 

Personally,  I  have  always  thought 
that,  boring  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  in  search  of  oil,  the'  borers  sud¬ 
denly  sent  their  auger  into  a  pool,  or 
lake,  of  petroleum.  This,  it  seems,  is 
not  what  happens;  though  most  people, 
I  believe,  have  that  illusion.  In  truth, 
briefly,  this  is  what  happens,  according 
to  one  theory  of  the  occurrence  of  oil: 
Oil  is  found  only  along  the  sea-coast, 
or  in  those  inland  places  which  have  at 
some  time,  or  times,  in  their  history, 
been  submerged.  Always  there  are 
marine  fossils  in  the  characteristic  oil 
structure.  And  one  group  of  theorists 
believe  that  petroleum  has  been  formed 
from  this  imprisoned  marine  life,  piled 
up,  one  million  years  after  another,  and 
finally  compressed  beneath  the  sedi¬ 
ment  above,  which  in  turn  has  become 
rock.  The  oil  is  held  diffused  in  sand 
strata,  and  these  sand  strata  will 
naturally  follow  the  “fold”  above  and 
below  them.  Also,  the  oil,  being  lighter 
than  the  imprisoned  water  below  it,  will 
tend  to  come  to  the  highest  point  pos¬ 
sible,  which  will  be  the  top  of  the  fold, 
or  the  dome.  It  is  when  the  borers 
strike  the  oil-bearing  sand  in  one  of 
these  domes,  that  they  “strike  oil.” 
The  oil  then  begins  to  rise  in  their 
casings,  and  may  be  pumped  to  the 
surface;  or,  if  there  is  enough  gas  pres¬ 
sure  behind,  the  well  will  be  a  gusher. 

This  doesn’t  pretend  to  be  an  ac¬ 
curate  description.  I  am  aware  that  the 
worst  kind  of  misinformation  is  often 
that  which  tells  only  the  skeleton  of 
the  whole  story.  The  oil-stock  sellers 
realize  this.  They  talk  glibly  of  “being 
on  the  structure”  and  “owning  land  in 
the  great  Burkburnett  field,”  and  so 
forth  and  so  on.  All  of  which  means 
nothing.  Or  rather,  it  does  mean 
something.  It  means  that  you  are 
requested  to  invest  your  money  in 
purchasing  the  inside  of  the  outside, 
as  our  loquacious  man  put  it.  When  I 
have  time,  later,  I’ll  tell  more  about 
this  inside  of  the  outside. 

Meanwhile,  consider  these  two  men, 
and  what  they  represent  in  the  world. 
I  judged  my  acquaintance  the  oil- 


stock  seller  to  be  very  rich.  He  didn’t 
brag  about  his  money;  but  he  said  sim¬ 
ply  that  he  had  a  good  deal  more  money 
than  he  knew  what  to  do  with,  at  his 
age.  He  spoke  lightly  of  investments  in 
bonds,  for  instance.  “I  like  to  keep 
wads  of  money  in  the  banks,  even  if  I 
don’t  get  interest  on  it,  so  I  can  grab 
it  out  and  put  over  a  deal  in  a  hurry, 
any  time,”  he  said. 

1  asked  him,  “Don’t  you  ever  feel 
like  laying  off  this  money  making  game, 
and  enjoying  yourself?” 

“Enjoying  myself?”  He  grinned, 
“This  is  the  only  way  I  can  enjoy 
myself.  I’m  nearly  sixty.  What  is 
there  I  want?  Not  a  thing  money  can 
buy.  All  the  fun  I  can  get  out  of  life 
now  is  to  pit  my  brain  against  other 
people’s,  and  fight  to  see  who’s  the  best 
man.” 


“ — when  the  borers  strike 
the  oil-bearing  sand” 


To  me  this  seems  a  rather  pitiable 
end.  But  I  dare  say  he  knows  best 
what  is  good  for  him.  So  he  goes  on 
getting  his  fun  out  of  jobbing;  out¬ 
foxing  the  foxy;  “operating”  upon  the 
impruden-t  and  the  unwise  and  the 
unskilled. 

THE  other  man  never  once  in  all  our 
day’s  talk  mentioned  the  subject  of 
money.  He  is  working  on  some  labora¬ 
tory  research  (I  think  biological)  and 
he  was  off  on  a  two-weeks  holiday,  to 
visit  his  alma  mater,  and  bask  in  the 
winter  sunshine.  He  doesn’t  care  a 
whoop  whether  they  open  up  another 
Ranger  oil  field  or  not;  but  he  told  me 
he  was  very  curious  about  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  space,  as  exemplified  by  the 
fact  that  the  earth,  rushing  forward  at 
an  incredible  speed  seems  always  to  have 
been  traveling  in  a  straight  line.  To 
him,  existence  is  one  great  romantic 
novelty;  though  he  does  not  forget  to 
butter  his  bread  nor  is  he  unaware  that 
there  is  work  to  be  done  with  shovel 
and  pickax.  Feet  on  the  ground,  head 
in  the  upper  air.  It  seems  fine! 

Between  these  two  men  comes  the 
average  man.  You!  Myself!  We  who 
go  about  our  day’s  work,  sometimes 
grudgingly,  sometimes  gaily,  as  the 
state  of  the  job  or  our  liver  may  be; 
neither  trimming  our  neighbor,  nor 
speculating  much;  paying  our  taxes 
but  kicking  about  them;  earning  boots 
for  the  children. 

It’s  not  bad  to  be  an  average  man! 
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“ — just  one  swarming 
mass  of  excited  men” 


Los  A  ngeles, 
June  iq 

’M  returning  to  the  subject  of  oil.  I 
can’t  help  it.  The  world  out  here 
seems  oil-mad.  I  think  the  gold  strike, 
back  in  ’49,  must  have  been  a  mere 
sentimental  flurry  compared  with  this 
rush  for  the  oil  fields,  and  this  hectic 
ambition  to  become  wealthy  overnight 
by  buying  part  of  the  inside  of  the4out- 
side  of  some  lease  where  a  possible  well 
might  show  potential  oil.  That’s  about 
as  near  as  most  of  the  investors  will  get. 

Texas,  they  tell  me,  is  just  one  swarm¬ 
ing  mass  of  excited  men,  rushing  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  according  to 
where  the  most  recent  “strike”  has  been 
made — just  the  men  who  went  to 
Alaska  a  few  years  ago  and  trekked 
back  and  forth  from  Nome  to  Skagway 
and  from  Fairbanks  to  some  other 
place;  most  of  them  hardly  making  a 
day’s  wage  out  of  the  whole  shooting- 
match. 

A  big  gusher  “comes  in”  in  East 
Texas.  A  few  days  afterward  we  learn 
that  a  population  of  twenty  thousand, 
almost  all  in  tents,  are  encamped 
nearby,  living  under  frontier  law;  and 
the  roulette  and  faro  tables  shortly 
arrive.  Then  there  is  a  “strike”  in 
Louisiana,,  and  off  most  of  them  go. 
In  New  Mexico,  every  man  with  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  land  goes  to  sleep  at  night  and 
dreams  that  his  neighbor  has  spudded 
in  and  found  traces;  and  that  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Doheny  or  the  Wilshire 
Company  has  offered  him  a  million 
dollars  for  his  holdings.  I  met  a  man 
from  Phoenix,  Arizona,  yesterday,  who 
told  me  that  the  people  near  him  were 
frantic  with  the  hope  of  striking  oil  in 
that  vicinity,  in  spite  of  the  warning  by 
good  geologists  that  they  have  no  more 
chance  than  an  oculist  among  the 
Indians. 

The  good  chances  are  all  away  from 
home,  without  a  doubt.  No  man  looks 
under  his  own  veranda;  but  spends  his 
time  snooping  off  to  the  outlying  veldt. 
Here,  around  Los  Angeles,  they  are 
taking  real  oil  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  every  day.  Between  the  city 
proper  and  Santa  Monica,  if  you  climb 
into  the  foothills  to  get  a  good  view, 
you  see  hundreds  of  gaunt  giants,  that 
seem  to  be  stalking  slowly  down  to  the 
Pacific.  Those  are  oil  -wells.  If  you 
come  nearer  you  see  them  slowly  pump¬ 
ing,  pumping,  with  rudely  rigged  arms 
of  wood,  day  after  day.  The  greater  oil 
fields  in  this  district  are  dowm  around 
Whittier.  Up  in  Ventura,  there  are 
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great  wells  too  and  near  Santa  Barbara 
you  see  the  derricks  standing  right  out 
of  the  ocean  itself,  hundreds  of  yards 
from  shore.  They  followed  the  “vein” 
W'here  it  led,  though  they  had  to  put  on 
diving  suits  to  do  it. 

But  the  great  companies  have  pros¬ 
pected  every  yard  of  soil  in  this  State, 
and  they  pretty  much  know  what  the 
chances  are.  It’s  in  the  newer  regions 
that  the  great  rush  is  on.  Here,  in  Los 
Angeles,  we  are  on  what  might  be  called 
the  “investment  fringe.”  The  news¬ 
papers  carry  columns  and  columns  of 
advertisements  inviting  the  average 
man’s  money — cleverly  worded  adver¬ 
tising,  calculated  not  to  bring  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  into  conflict  with  the  law — 
promising  nothing  definite,  when  you 
read  it  carefully  enough;  but  hinting  at 
the  vast  fortunes  that  have  really  been 
made  in  oil,  and  making  avaricious 
mouths  wmter  with  talk  of  easy-gotten 
wealth. 
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The  ones  who  owned  the 
land  where  oil  was  found 


I  sawr  an  advertisement  in  the  paper 
the  other  day,  that  a  generous  person 
in  El  Paso,  Texas,  would  send  FREE, 
gratis,  for  nothing,  a  map  of  the  Texas 
oil  fields,  to  any  inquirer.  I  w-anted  to 
see  where  the  oil  was,  so  I  asked  for  a 
map.  Since  that  day,  my  mailbox  has 
been  crammed  full.  I  think  this 
advertiser  must  have  liked  my  name,  or 
he  fancies  he  is  a  distant  relative  of 
mine,  or  he  is  a  philanthropist,  or  some¬ 
thing.  He  has  offered  to  let  me  into  the 
best  things  in  oil,  in  the  state  of  Texas. 
I  have  not  answered  any  of  his  letters 
but  he  forgives  that  omission.  Just 
nowr  he  has  wared  me  to  the  effect  that 
he  is  holding  two  hundred  shares  of  the 
Capital  Stock  of  a  new  company  (par 
value  one  dollar)  to  my  order.  I  must 
take  advantage  of  this  at  once.  I  must 
not  wrnit  for  the  slow  United  States 
mails.  I  must  go  to  the  bank  and  ware 
him  a  draft.  If  I  don’t  do  this,  I  have 
lost  a  chance  to  become  rich. 

I  am  going  to  pass  up  this  chance. 
Opportunity  knocks;  but  I  can  be,  on 
occasion,  just  as  big  a  knocker  as  op¬ 


portunity,  and  I  am  a  knocker  as  re¬ 
gards  these  chances.  I  fear  the  Greeks 
who  come  bearing  gifts.  I  am  an  aver¬ 
age  man;  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
anybody  should  put  himself  out  to 
make  me  rich.  Are  you  an  average  man? 
Then,  when  you  are  invited  to  invest  in 
one  of  these  insides  of  the  outside,  you 
might  pause  a  moment  to  ask  why  the 
devil  anyone  should  so  hanker  to  shower 
wealth  on  you,  especially  when  they  all 
probably  have  so  many  collateral  rela¬ 
tives  who  could  use  the  money. 

Undeniably,  a  great  many  folks  have 
made  large  fortunes  in  oil,  in  recent 
years.  But  they  are  not  the  folks  wdio 
invested  the  savings  of  a  lifetime  in 
oil-stock,  par  value  one  dollar,  now 
going,  going,  at  two  cents.  Not  on 
your  daguerrotype!  The  men  who  made 
the  money  are  the  ones  who  owned  the 
land  where  oil  was  found,  or  who 
actually  found  the  oil  and  had  the 
money  to  drill  for  it,  or  (principally) 
the  ones  who  advertised  oil  stock  for 
sale.  They  are  the  ones  wdio  do  not 
buy  the  outside  of  the  inside,  or  the 
inside  of  the  outside.  They  sell  it. 

And  even  those  who  did  make  for¬ 
tunes  from  oil — are  they  so  blamed 
joyous  as  they  thought  they  were  going 
to  be?  You  recall  the  miner  who  came 
dowm  from  the  hills  wdth  a  w-allet  of 
gold-dust  and  went  into  a  restaurant 
and  ordered  a  hundred  dollars’  worth  of 
ham  and  eggs.  The  poor  devil  couldn’t 
think  of  anything  else  to  buy.  Not 
far  from  where  I  am  stopping  there  is  a 
large  house,  built  by  one  of  these  sud- 
denly-rich  oil  men.  He  spent  thousands 
of  dollars  upon  it.  There  are  six  iron 
deer  in  the  back-yard,  and  the  front 
porch  is  decorated  with  a  railing  of 
which  the  motif  is  a  series  of  steel  cats, 
wdth  upraised  paws,  attacking  steel 
dogs.  Honest.  No  joke.  Having 
effected  this  architectural  ambition,  and 
being  able  to  think  of  nothing  else  he 
wanted,  the  man  moved  in,  spent  a 
miserable  month,  and  then  went  to  a 
hotel  to  live,  and  hasn’t  been  back 
since.  The  house  can  be  rented  cheaply, 
if  you  care  to  live  wdth  petrified  animals. 

Oil  played  this  man  a  dirty  trick.  He, 
was  an  average  man,  like  you  and  me 
moderately  happy  going  about  his 
work  and  smoking  twrofers.  Now  he  is 
marooned  on  an  island  containing 
everything  he  doesn’t  want! 
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A  NEW  KIND 
OF  OUTDOORS 

By  William  G.  Shepherd 

Photographs  by  William  L.  and  Irene  Finley 
and  H.  T.  Bohlman 


William  Finley  and  one 
of  his  movie  helpers, 
a  bright  little  chip¬ 
munk  who  is  not  afraid 
of  cameras.  Animals 
are  just  as  interesting 
to  Finley  as  people 


Mrs.  Finley  and  the 
youthful  Finleys  cook¬ 
ing  supper  in  their 
camp  in  eastern  Ore¬ 
gon.  Nothing  but 
winter  drives  the 
Finley  family  indoors 


BEARS  and  a  lot  of  other  animals 
don’t  live  outdoors  much  more 
than  does  the  Finley  family.  I 
mean  the  William  Lovell  Finleys 
of  Portland.  Oregon.  Scientists  have 
all  heard  of  W'illiam  Lovell  Finley; 
he  shows  them  photographs  of  wild 
animals  doing  things  that  scientists 
never  knew  wild  animals  did.  In 
musty  scientific  tomes,  his  name  ap¬ 
pears  and  he  goes  before  bodies  of 
scientific  persons  to  tell  them  the  latest 
news  from  wild  animaldom.-  They 
listen  to  him,  far  more  interested,  per¬ 
haps,  in  what  he  says  than  in  the  man 
who’s  talking. 

But  Finley  is  as  interesting  as  any 
wild  bird  or  bear  or  mountain  lion  that 
I  ever  heard  of;  so  is  Mrs.  Finley  and  so 
are  their  son  and  daughter,  of  twelve 
and  thirteen  years  respectively. 

“We  don’t  let  anything  stand  in  the 
way  of  our  being  outdoors,”  Mrs. 
Finley  explained  to  me  not  long  ago. 

“It’s  more  than  that,”  said  the 
tanned  Mr.  Finley,  after  Mrs.  Finley 
had  left  us.  “We  don’t  let  anything 
drive  us  indoors,  but  winter.” 

A  tent  is  the  Finley  sleeping  place, 
when  they’re  not  being  conventional 
and  warm  in  the  winter  time  in  Port¬ 
land.  Outdoors  is  their  living  place. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  children’s  vaca¬ 
tion  the  Finley  family  packs  up  and 
goes  into  the  mountains  and  there 


they  stay  until  school  calls  them  back. 

They  all  seem  to  like  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  they  find  in  the  wild  country; 
they  all  love  the  neighbors  there  and 
know  much  that  is  to  be  known  about 
them.  They  had  to  become  acquainted 
with  their  neighbors,  of  course.  They 
have  gone  to  many  wild  places,  but 
they  have  never  found  a  place  where 
the  wild  folks  did  not  pay  them  visits 
and  where  they  could  not  strike  up 
close  friendships  with  the  wildest 
citizens  in  the  community.  The  Finley 
children  love  dogs  but  they  have  had 
bears  and  mountain  lions  and  chip¬ 
munks  and  birds  for  friends,  who  were 
as  loving  and  as  amusing  as  any  dog. 
Even  their  dogs  have  found  out  that 
bears  and  cougars  are  pretty  decent  folks, 
after  you  get  acquainted  with  them. 

T  HAVEN’T  heard  the  Finleys  say  so, 
in  so  many  words,  but  I’m  inclined 
to  believe  that  they  like  their  neighbors 
in  the  wild-world  just  as  much  as  they 
do  their  neighbors  in  the  tame  one  in 
which  the  rest  of  us  live. 

•  And  all  this  began,  before  there  was 
a  Finley  family,  because  a  certain 
clique  of  boys  in  Santa  Clara  began 
collecting  birds’  eggs.  Collecting  eggs 
was  the  rage  then,  as  stamp  collecting  is 
now.  That  was  back  in  the  early  8o’s. 
After  a  time,  however,  most  of  the  boys 
stopped  collecting  eggs;  they  got  tired 


of  it.  But  William  Lovell  Finley 
couldn’t  stop.  He  filled  cases  with  eggs, 
neatly  blown,  and  carefully  marked  and 
tabulated.  Before  long,  he  became 
interested  in  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
the  eggs;  he  found,  indeed,  that  they 
were  the  more  interesting. 

When  he  was  nine  years  old,  his 
family  moved  up  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
Portland,  Oregon.  William  took  his 
eggs  with  him.  One  of  the  first  boys  he 
met  was  Herman  T.  Bohlman.  Her.man 
was  a  stamp  collector;  he  knew  as 
much  about  stamps  as  William  did 
about  eggs.  Soon  he  Avas  coaxing 
William  to  trade  eggs  for  stamps. 
William,  in  occasional  moments  of  weak¬ 
ness,  traded.  This  exchange  didn’t 
interest  William  in  stamps  particularly 
but  it  did  interest  Herman  in  birds. 
Just  about  this  time,  Avhen  affairs  were 
balancing  between  stamps  and  eggs, 
Herman  got  a  camera.  That  settled  it. 
They  went  into  the  Avoods  to  photo¬ 
graph  birds.  And  they’ve  been  at  it 
ever  since.  They  have  the  last  word  in 
cameras  now;  they  have  the  finest 
lenses  that  can  be  made.  Moreover, 
they  now  have  movie  cameras  with 
Avhich  they  have  caught  some  secrets 
of  wild  life  that  have  astonished  the 
scientists  of  the  world. 

These  two  boys  went  out  into 
the  wilds  every  summer  to  live  with  the 
birds.  They  actually  went  into  bird- 
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The  blind,  made  of  um¬ 
brellas,  that  Finley  used 
in  photographing  wild 
birds  on  Lower  Klamath 
Lake,  Southern  Oregon 


dom!  Their  canoe  trails  took  them  over 
the  waterways  of  Oregon  and  through 
the  marshes  until  they  found  themselves 
in  great  swamps,  far  away  from  civiliza¬ 
tion,  where  the  birds,  by  thousands, 
took  their  rest  in  the  annual  migrations 
between  the  north  and  south.  Perhaps 
Indians  had  been  to  the  places;  the 
chances  were  that  white  men  hadn’t. 
Here  the  boys  found  themselves  in  a 
bird  world. 

School  and  the  university  finally 
called  them  both.  William  went  to  the 
University  of  California  and  there  he 
met  a  girl  who  loved  birds.  That 
wasn’t  the  only  reason  for  what  happened 
later,  but  it  surely  helped  out  in  courting. 
They  were  married  and  that’s  how  the 
outdoors  Finley  family  came  to  be. 

The  Finleys  carry  you  off  in  a  jiffy 
from  this  everyday  world  into  the 
world  they  know  so  much  about.  It 
is  exactly  like  listening  to  folks  who 
have  come  to  you  from  another  sphere. 
As  you  listen  you  are  lost  in  wonder 
at  the  marvels  they  tell  you  of 
strange  friends,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  you  are  sub¬ 
merged  in  envy  at  the 
happiness  you  know  they 
find  in  the  realm  of 
wild  life.  It  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  the  Fin¬ 
leys  have  repaid  the 
birds  for  happiness.  Fin¬ 
ley  has  been  a  mighty 
crusader  for  the  birds,  a 
conquerer  who  has  saved 
the  lives  and  happiness 
of  millions  of  deserving 
folks.  In  his  rambles  in 
birddom  along  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast,  it  seems  he 
discovered  five  grea  bird 
centers,  far  from  civiliza¬ 
tion,  where  birds  of  all 


kinds,  in  their  flights  between  the  north 
and  south,  stop  to  rest  and  feed.  The 
birds  had  chosen  these  places  for  them¬ 
selves;  they  were  natural  resting  and 
feeding  places.  Finley  knew  that  these 
places  ought  to  be  preserved  for  the 
birds.  For  years,  he  vainly  tried  to 
interest  philanthropists  and  rich  folks 
of  all  sorts  in  the  project.  The  National 
Association  of  Audubon  Societies  was 
of  great  assistance  to  him,  furnishing 
money  for  campaigns  from  time  to 
time  when  failure  seemed  inevitable. 

AND  then,  at  last  one  day,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  a  man  named  Roosevelt 
took  charge  of  affairs.  Finley  knew  that 
this  man  was  a  friend  of  his  feathered 
friends.  He  went  to  Washington  and, 
within  a  short  time,  there  went  forth  a 
Rooseveltian  decree  that  these  five 
regions  on  the  Pacific  coast  were  to  be, 
forever  after,  Government  reservations 
for  birds,  where  no  shooting  or  egg¬ 
hunting  or  annoyance  of  birds  would  be 
tolerated. 


Perhaps  it  sounds  strange — reserva¬ 
tions  for  birds!  But  when  the  full 
significance  of  the  plan  was  explained 
to  me  by  Finley,  I,  at  least,  began  to 
understand  its  importance. 

Every  year  in  America,  there  are 
great  migrations  of  birds.  One  of  the 
bird  routes  is  along  the  Pacific  coast; 
another  is  along  the  Atlantic.  Every 
fall,  millions  of  birds  come  down  from 
the  far  north,  even  from  the  Arctic 
Circle,  to  fly  to  the  southland.  Every 
spring,  they  fly  to  the  north  again. 
Many  fly  during  the  night  and  feed 
during  the  day.  Some  of  them  take  long 
flights,  like  the  plover,  which  will  raise 
its  young  in  the  Arctic  Circle,  teach 
them  to  fly  within  a  month,  and  then,  as 
the  Arctic  winter  approaches,  will  start 
with  the  children  for  the  south  and  not 
stop  until  it  has  reached  the  tip  end 
of  South  America.  About  the  time  it 
gets  there,  it  will  start  again  for  the 
north  to  raise  more  young.  It  just 
about  reaches  its  destination  at  either 
end  in  time  to  start  back  again  along 
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LOOKS  TO  A  NATURALIST 


One  of  the  younger  Finleys’  playmates,  a  young  The  Western  Grebe,  a 

bear  cub.  It  takes  a  baby  bear  a  long  time  to  very  shy  diving  bird, 

get  on  its  feet  and  take  its  place  in  the  world  valuable  for  his  plumes 


its  8.000  mile  trail.  Other  birds,  like 
the  Alaska  robin,  will  come  down  south 
to  Oregon,  just  about  the  time  that  the 
Oregon  robins  are  starting  to  go  further 
south,  to  a  place  warm  enough  for  them 
in  winter  but  too  cold  for  still  other 
robins  who  pack  up  and  go  down,  down, 
down,  where  the  winter  sun  is  really 
hot.  This  mighty  movement  of  the 
birds  includes  millions  of  birds  of  all 
kinds;  sooner  or  later,  it  is  estimated, 
almost  every  living  bird  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  will  alight,  in  its  journeyings,  at 
one  of  the  five  bird  reservations.  These 
reservations  are  not  merely  pleasure 
grounds  for  local  birds;  they  are  oases 
and  shelters  for  great  clouds  of  bird 
travelers. 

I  LIKE  to  see  Finley  smile  when  he 
tells  of  how  forcefully  Roosevelt 
decided  that  guns  should  never  sound 
on  those  reservations.  Finley  later  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Roosevelt  go  to 
the  reservations  and  delight  himself  in 


the  thought  of  the  safety  the  birds  were 
enjoying. 

The  Finleys  have  discovered  that  the 
folks  in  the  wild  world,  whether  they 
are  feathered  or  furred,  are  just  as  dif¬ 
ferent  from  each  other  and  have  as  much 
individuality  as  tame  world  people. 

“They’re  all  different  from  each  other,” 
Finley  told  me, 
one  time,  “Why, 

I  once  came  across 
two  pin-tail  wild 
ducks.  I  wanted 
to  photograph 
them  from  a  blind. 

Pretty  soon  I  had 
moved  my  blind 
so  that  I  could  get 
within  four  feet  of 
one  of  them  and  it 
wasn’t  bothered  in 
the  least.  The 
other  one  wouldn’t 
let  me  come  with¬ 
in  30  feet  of  her 


One  of  the  Finley 
chipmunks  jump¬ 
ing  for  a  nut  tied 
just  above  his 
head.  This  chip¬ 
munk  showed  ex¬ 
traordinary  brains 
in  securing  nuts 
hung  on  threads  so 
that  they  dangled 
just  out  of  reach 


(Above)  A  pair  of 
white  pelicans  at  home 
on  the  Walheur  Lake 
Reservation.  Finley 
likes  nothing  better 
than  a  friendly  after¬ 
noon  with  these  folks 


A  remarkable  picture  of 
a  flight  of  gulls  on  the 
same  lake.  This  Reser¬ 
vation,  set  aside  by 
President  Roosevelt,  is 
one  of  Finley’s  favor¬ 
ite  stamping  grounds 
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and  I  never  could  get  a  picture  of  her. 
One  of  them  had  a  nervous  disposition 
and  the  other  was  a  good-natured  bird.” 

The  wild  world  people  are  not  a 
smiling  lot,  in  spite  of  their  friendliness 
and  kindness.  Finley  has  discovered  a 
good  many  emotions  among  the  wild 
animals  which  we  humans  think  are 
peculiarly  our  own,  but  he  says: 

“I’ve  never  seen  one  of  them  smile, 
or  play  a  joke  or  show  the  slightest 
sense  of  humor.” 

Now  and  then,  however,  they  play 
jokes  unwittingly.  There  were  the  chip¬ 
munks.  for  instance,  that  hung  around 
the  Finley  camp  on  Mt.  Ranier. 

There  was  a  mother  chipmunk  and 
four  little  ones.  Finley,  in  an  effort  to 
tame  them,  tied  a  nut  to  a  string  and, 
when  they  tried  to  pick  up  the  nut,  he 
pulled  it  toward  himself.  Never  having 
seen  a  nut  jump  before,  the  little  chip¬ 
munks  became  highly  excited.  They 
jumped  after  it  like  kittens  chasing  a 
toy.  Within  a  few  days,  Finley  had 
tamed  them  so  that  they  would  come  to 
his  hand  to  take  food. 

He  next  stretched  a  wire  between 
some  branches  and  hung  some  nuts  from 
the  wire,  with  light  thread.  The  chip¬ 
munks  jumped  from  the  ground  to  the 
nuts  and  clung  to  them  while  they 
chewed  away  the  thread.  Finley,  want¬ 
ing  to  know  how  high  the  little  fellows 
could  jump,  finally  raised  the  wire  so 
high  that  the  chipmunks  could  not 
reach  them. 

WHILE  he  wras  watching  their 
efforts,  he  saAv  the  mother  doing  a 
tight-rope  stunt  on  the  wire.  She 
looked  down  to  where  the  nuts  were 
dangling  and  Finley  was  just  getting 
ready  to  take  a  picture  of  her  jumping 
down  or,  perhaps,  climbing  down  the 
threads,  hand  over  hand,  when  she 
suddenly  fooled  him.  She  reached  down 
with  her  front  paws  and  deliberately 
pulled  up  a  thread  until  the  nut  rested 
in  her  hands.  She  pulled  up  one  nut 
after  another  until  she  had  them  all! 

She  had  a  right  to  laugh  at  the  man 
who  had  tried  to  trick  her,  but  Finley 
tells  me  she  didn’t.  She  just  ate  the 
nuts  and  waited  to  have  more  strung 
up.  She  never  seemed  able  to  show  her 
children  how  to  pull  up  hanging  dinners 
but.  on  the  ground,  whenever  she  or  one 
of  her  family  found  a  string  lying  in  the 
grass,  they  would  draw  it  to  themselves 
expecting  to  find  a  nut  at  the  end  of  it. 

The  kindest  and  most  lovable  of  all 
wild  animals  are  bears;  the  entire 
Finley  family  agrees  on  this  point. 
Baby  bears  weigh  about  a  pound  when 
they’re  born.  The  mother  bear  is 
hibernating  at  the  time  in  a  sort  of  a 
twilight  sleep.  The  baby’s  eyes  do  not 
open  for  several  weeks;  it  hasn’t  a  bit 
of  hair  on  its  body,  at  first.  It  takes  a 
baby  bear  a  long  time  to  get  on  its 
feet  and  take  its  place  in  the  world. 
One  baby  bear  liked  to  play  with  the 
Finley  dog.  As  it  grew  stronger,  the 
play  became  more  and  more  boisterous. 
For  months,  the  dog  had  the  best  of  the 
cub;  he  could  roll  it  about  as  he  pleased. 
One  day,  however,  the  bear  refused  to  be 
rolled;  it  tried  to  do  some  rolling  of  its 
own.  The  wrestling  lasted  for  fifteen 
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minutes;  Finley  caught  it  all  on  his 
movie  camera.  The  dog  was  surprised 
but  valiant.  At  last,  after  a  desperate 
effort,  the  baby  bear  stretched  out  on 
its  back,  with  its  paws  in  the  air, 
thoroughly  “out”;  it  could  hardly  move 
an  eyelid.  But  the  dog  was  exhausted, 
too.  and  the  affair  was  called  a  draw. 
Within  a  few  weeks,  however,  the  bear 
was  able  to  grasp  the  dog  in  its  furry 
arms  and  squeeze  it  within  an  inch  of 
its  life.  That  ended  the  contests. 
Although  the  two  remained  friends 
ever  after,  it  was  a  sort  of  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  friendship  on  the  dog’s  part. 

WHEN  I  ask  the  Finleys  to  tell  me 
about  t  heir  most  dangerous  friends, 
I  discover  that  the  wild  world  isn’t 
always  an  entirely  safe  place.  Of  all 
the  neighbors  they've  ever  had,  the 
elks  were  the  most  untamable.  All 
members  of  the  deer  family,  indeed, 
can  be  very  dangerous. 

When  the  Finley  camera  is  turned  on 
antelope  or  deer  or  elk,  at  some  watering 
place,  in  the  early  morning  hours  (the 
best  place  and  time  for  photographing 
theml,  the  fellow  behind  the  camera 
keeps  a  sharp  lookout.  The  members 
of  the  elk  family  use  their  front  feet  in 
fighting;  they  raise  themselves  into  the 
air  and  come  down  on  their  front  feet 
with  terrific  force.  Their  intention 
seems  to  be  to  bear  their  enemy  to  the 
earth.  Having  done  this,  they  use 
their  horns  in  a  finishing  touch. 

“I  think  Mr.  Finley  tries  for  too 
many  close-ups  of  deer,”  I  heard  Mrs. 
Finley  say.  “I’ve  seen  him  in  danger 
more  than  once.” 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Finley  have  an 
infinite  patience  in  trying  for  photo¬ 
graphs  of  wild  life.  To  become  part  of 
the  wild  life;  part  of  the  mud;  part  of 
the  swamp;  part  of  the  scenery  in  some 
wild  spot  where  some  wild  animal  has 
its  home;  so  that,  in  time,  the  camera 
can  be  turned  on  him,  requires  a 
patience  and  a  love  of  work  that  ordi¬ 
nary  mortals  do  not  possess. 

Photographing  bears,  cougars,  chip¬ 
munks,  deer  and  other  wild  animals 
requires,  of  course,  an  infinite  amount  of 
knowledge  and  skill,  but  there  are  other 
creatures,  vastly  wilder  than  these  and 
vastly  smaller,  whose  haunts  are  in  the 
most  inaccessible  places  and  whose 
habits  and  customs  are  practically 
unknown  to  man.  Finley  likes  to  select 
the  more  difficult  of  these  and  to  plan 
and  scheme  and  wait  until  his  camera 
catches  them  in  their  own  homes.  One 
affair  of  this  kind,  which  he  likes  to 
tell  about,  was  his  tricking  of  the  sage- 
hen,  a  game-bird  of  the  plains.  This 
bird  has  never  become  accustomed  to 
civilization.  Its  protective  coloration 
hides  it  in  the  midst  of  cactus  and  sage 
brush,  and  it  comes  out  for  water  only 
in  the  early  morning  and  at  evening 
time. 

FINLEY  chose  a  waterhole  and  put  up 
a  blind.  He  waited  day  after  day 
for  the  birds  to  come.  When  they  did 
come,  the  light  had  to  be  exactly  right 
and  good  luck  had  to  be  with  him  every 
second.  When  the  right  moment  came, 
Finley’s  good  luck  was  almost  too  good 


to  be  true.  The  birds  began  a  dance; 
it  was  a  mating-time  dance;  Finley 
knew  that  he  was  beholding  one  of 
those  stag  parties  of  sage-hens  which  are 
famous  among  scientists  but  which  few 
men  have  ever  seen. 

He  turned  his  camera  on  the  dance 
and  got  many  feet  of  film  recording  it. 
The  birds  stretched  themselves  upwards 
and  blew  out  their  white  chests;  they 
held  the  shoulders  of  their  wings  for¬ 
ward  and  rubbed  their  distended  bosoms 
against  the  wing-edges.  The  pictures 
formed  a  priceless  scientific  record  but, 
as  I  heard  Finley  tell  of  his  feat,  I  felt 
that  he  had  had  far  more  pleasure,  hid¬ 
ing  in  the  desert  that  early  morning, 
beating  the  wild  birds  at  their  own 
game,  than  he  had  ever  had  since  in 
showing  his  pictures  to  scientists. 

To  obtain  his  pictures  of  the  sage- 
hen,  Finley  had  to  make  himself  part 
of  the  desert  life.  With  his  pictures  of 
the  grebe,  another  extremely  wild 
bird,  he  had  to  make  himself  part  of 
swamp  life.  The  pied-billed  grebe, 
it  seems,  is  so  fearful  of  danger  that  it 
always  builds  its  nest  on  the  water  some 
distance  from  the  shore,  with  open  space 
on  every  hand,  so  that  it  can  see  its 
enemies.  It  is  a  diver;  it  approaches 
its  nest  under  water  and  pops  up  beside 
it  without  giving  any  warning  of  its 
coming.  The  days  the  Finleys  spent 
in  preparing  to  photograph  a  grebe 
family  were  full  of  work  and  wiles.  In 
the  first  place  they  built  a  blind — a 
raft  edged  with  reeds — and  pushed  it 
out  near  the  grebe’s  nest.  For  several 
days  they  did  not  go  to  the  blind;  they 
wanted  the  birds  to  become  accustomed 
to  it.  After  a  lapse  of  several  days, 
they  pushed  the  blind  a  little  nearer. 
After  several  more  days  they  further 
lessened  the  distance.  Then,  they  began 
to  stay  in  the  blind.  They  made  slight 
noises  at  first,  for  they  knew  they  must 
get  the  wild  birds  accustomed  to  the 
click  of  the  movie  camera.  After  a 
time,  they  took  the  camera  to  the 
blind  and  turned  it  so  that  its  sound 
could  be  heard  by  the  birds.  At 
first  the  birds  were  nervous;  they  dived 
under  water  at  the  click  of  the  machine. 
But,  day  after  day,  the  sound  remained 
with  them  and,  in  time,  they  came  to 
know  that  no  harm  would  come 
to  them  from  the  noisy  piece  of  shore 
that  seemed  to  have  floated  up  near 
their  home. 

AT  last  the  big  moment  came. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Finley,  watching  the 
birds  who  were  on  the  water  some  dis¬ 
tance  away,  saw  one  of  them  submerge. 
Finley  turned  his  camera  on  the  floating 
nest.  Within  a  few  moments,  the 
mother  bird  came  popping  out  of  the 
water  beside  the  nest.  She  climbed  onto 
it  and,  standing  on  the  edge,  carefully 
removed  the  moss  with  which  she  had 
covered  her  eggs.  This  done,  she  set¬ 
tled  comfortably  down  upon  the  eggs. 
A  short  time  later,  the  father  came  up 
near  the  nest.  The  clicking  camera  to 
which  the  birds  were  accustomed  was 
taking  it  all.  But  at  any  moment  the 
picture  might  be  ended.  The  slightest 
strange  noise  might  spoil  it  all;  a  cough 
or  a  sneeze  or  even  an  extra  heavy 
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Wild  deer  in  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Park  in 
winter.  Photo¬ 
graphing  such  ani¬ 
mals  requires  great 
skill,  but  Finley 
likes  to  have  his 
camera  catch  crea¬ 
tures  whose  habits 
are  practically  un¬ 
known  to  man.  His 
patience  never  tires 


A  fine  snapshot  of 
His  Majesty  the 
Bull  Moose,  the 
uncouth,  ungainly 
King  of  the  Maine 
Woods.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  f  hotograph 
the  Bull  Moose 
coming  “head  on” 
because  he  usually 
fights  danger  by 
running  away 


A  herd  of  buffaloes  grazing  in  Yellowstone  Park,  the  great 
.  eservation  set  aside  for  wild  life  by  the  U.  S.  Government 


Few  people  are  possessed  of  sufficient  skill  to  photo¬ 
graph  the  Coyote,  or  Kiote,  howling  on  the  western  plains 
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breath  might  put  weeks  of  work  to 
naught. 

Luck,  however,  was  with  the  picture 
hunters  that  day.  Suddenly  the  birds 
became  nervous.  The  mother  rose 
from  the  eggs  and.  with  her  bill,  care¬ 
fully  covered  them  with  moss.  Then  she 
and  her  husband  disappeared  into  the 
water.  The  next  moment  a  crow 
alighted  on  the  floating  nest.  It  was  he 
who  had  driven  the  father  and  mother 
away.  He  examined  the  little  island 
carefully.  The  eggs  were  hidden  so  that 
he  could  not  see  them.  After  some 
moments  he  flew  away,  evidently  disap¬ 
pointed.  And  the  Finleys  packed  up 
their  camera  and  went  away.  They  had 
caught  a  whole  chapter  in  the  home 
life  of  the  wildest  water  bird  known  in 
the  realm  of  wild  life.  As  rank  out¬ 
siders,  they  had  shown  more  wit  than 
even  a  black  crow,  who  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  aerial  observation;  human 
brains  had  outwitted  animal  instinct. 

To  beat  the  wild  animals  at  their 
own  game  is  Finley’s  delight.  There 
was  the  marmot  family,  for  instance, 
which  he  photographed  some  years 
ago.  The  Finley  tents,  at  this  time, 
were  pitched  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of 
shelving  rocks.  Finley  discovered  that 
a  family  of  hoary  marmots,  sometimes 
known  as  woodchucks,  had  a  home  in 
the  cliff.  He  climbed  up  to  the  shelf 
with  his  camera,  and  set  the  machine 
so  that  it  covered  the  edge  of  the  rock. 
Pretty  soon,  a  series  of  noises  in  the 
camp  below  attracted  Mother  Marmot. 
She  came  out  of  her  hole  and  went  to 
the  edge  of  the  rock  and  looked  down 
at  the  camp.  Soon  her  mate  came  and 
stood  beside  her.  She  gazed  long  and 
curiously,  like  an  Indian  in  ambush. 
Finley’s  camera  was  clicking  in  the 
meantime.  A  surprise  came 
within  the  next  instant. 

From  the  hole,  emerged  a 
baby  marmot.  It  hurried 
over  to  where  its  mother 
was  gazing  down  on  the 
interlopers.  It  stretched  its 
neck  to  see.  This  was  too 
much  for  the  mother.  She 
took  the  little  fellow  in  her 
mouth,  holding  him  by  the 
skin  on  the  side  of  his  neck. 

He  curled  up  like  ,a  little 
doughnut  around  her  nose 
and,  carefully,  she  carried 
him  back  to  the  hole. 

The  pictures  of  that  in¬ 
cident  in  the  life  of  the 
marmot  family  are  almost 
the  limit  of  the  art  of  photo¬ 
graphing  wild  life.  Forests 
and  plains  and  marshes  and 
rocks  bristle  with  little 
bright  eyes,  when  man 
comes  near;  but  to  keep 
those  eyes  turned  from  you 
and  to  catch  those  eyes, 
with  a  camera,  when  they 
are  looking  at  something 
else,  is  almost  the  height  of 
adventure  in  the  wild  world. 

The  Finleys  have  some¬ 
thing  interesting  to  tell 
about  every  aspect  of  wild 
life.  One  does  not  need  to 
be  a  scientist  to  understand 


their  stories;  they  have  a  way  of 
comparing  their  wild  neighbors  with 
human  beings. 

We  were  talking  about  the  mating 
of  birds,  and  soon  I  wras  more  interested 
in  their  love-making  and  home-life 
than  if  they  had  been  human  beings. 
Love  dances  are  not  uncommon  among 
birds  and  if  you  know  how  to  enter 
unobserved  into  their  world  you  can 
see  them  courting  in  their  dances.  The 
water-dance  of  the  Western  grebes  is 
worth  waiting  hours  to  see.  The  male 
and  the  female  each  take  a  piece  of 
moss  into  their  bills.  Then  they  stand 
upright  on  their  tails  in  the  water  and 
circle  about  each  other,  with  their 
moss-filled  bills  very  close  together. 
When  the  dance  is  ended,  they  throw 
the  moss  out  of  their  bills  and  swim 
away,  side  by  side.  If  you  can  get 
onto  certain  islands  in  the  Pacific 
ocean  -where  the  albatross  has  his 


home,  you  may  see  him  and  his  mate 
doing  a  love  dance  in  which  they 
stand  side  by  side,  shaking  their  heads 
at  each  other  in  grotesque  fashion. 

It  is  the  male  bird  that  does  the 
wooing  in  birddom.  He  is  the  one  to 
w'hom  nature  has  given  the  gay  colors 
and  the  finest  and  longest  feathers.  He 
struts  and  shows  himself  off  and  uses  all 
his  wales  to  persuade  his  lady  friends 
that  he  would  make  the  best  husband 
imaginable.  But  the  average  male 
bird  is  an  irresponsible  fellow.  Now 
and  then  he  will  help  his  wife  to  feed  the 
young.  Occasionally,  he  may  even  set 
on  the  eggs  while  she  is  taking  a  rest. 
In  the  main,  however,  it  would  appear 
that  the  average  bird  home  would  go 
to  smash  if  it  were  not  for  the  care  and 
sense  of  responsibility  of  the  mother 
bird. 

Only  one  bird,  so  far  as  the  Finleys 
have  discovered,  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule.  This  is  the  phalarope,  a  wading 
bird  of  the  snipe  family.  The  phala¬ 
rope  is  a  paradox;  Mrs.  Phalarope  wears 
all  the  fine  colors  and  does  all  the 
wooing.  Finley  tells  me  that  he  has 
seen  as  many  as  four  Phalarope  ladies 
chasing  one  poor  male.  The  men  of 
this  breed  are  modestly  colored;  indeed, 
they  are  a  subdued  and  conquered  lot. 
When  Mrs.  Phalarope  condescends  to 
lay  eggs,  it  is  Mr.  Phalarope  who 
clambers  onto  the  nest  and  sits  there 
until  the  eggs  are  hatched.  It  is  he  who 
feeds  the  children  when  they  come, 
while  Mrs.  -Phalarope  is  gallivanting 
around  elsewhere.  Were  it  not  for 
him  and  his  sense  of  responsibility  there 
would  be  no  phalarope  homes  and,  in 
time,  no  phalaropes  on  this  earth;  the 
flighty  Mrs.  Phalaropes  themselves 
would  ultimately  disappear. 

“Mr.  Phalarope  hasn’t 
found  out  yet  that  he’s 
different  from  all  other  men 
in  creation,”  laughed  Mr. 
Finley,  “and  the  chances 
are  he  never  will  find  it  out. 
He’s  too  busy  at  home  to 
get  out  into  the  world  and 
learn  how  things  go  in  other 
homes.  Nature  has  played 
a  joke  on  him!” 

One  last  question,  I  asked 
Finley  about  his  friends.  I 
wanted  to  know  why  the 
fit  tie  English  sparrow 
stands  so  low  in  the  social 
scale  of  birds;  at  least, 
why  everybody  is  picking 
on  the  little  fellow. 

“I  like  the  English  spar¬ 
row,  even  if  people  do  talk 
about  him,”  said  Finley. 
“He’s  a  town  bird,  all 
right.  Now  and  then, 
you’ll  see  him  in  the 
suburbs  on  the  outskirts  of 
(i Continued,  on  page  78.) 


(Above)  Finley  watching 
the  Desert  Sparrow  mother 
feeding  her  young.  (Below) 
The  result  of  a  pleasant 
afternoon’s  work — H.  T. 
Bohlman  and  William  L. 
Finley  photographing  a 
voune  duckline  in  the  water 
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night.  There  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world 
between  spending  such 
evenings  and  shooting 
craps  on  city  sidewalks, 
or  loafing  in  the  slums 


WHER 


CONSIDERING  how  long  there 
have  been  boys  in  the  human 
family,  and  how  many  of  them 
there  have  been  and  always  are, 
it’s  astounding  how  little  people  know 
about  boys.  It  is,  really!  Most  persons 
have  a  notion  that  not  much  can 
be  known  about  boys.  Even  fathers, 
who  themselves  were  boys  just  the  day 
before  yesterday,  shake  their  heads  and 
say  they  “don’t  understand”  their  sons. 
“Boys  are  so  different,  nowadays,”  they 
complain. 

Every  town  and  hamlet  talks  about 
its  “boy  problem.”  Somebody’s  always 
pulling  a  long  face,  and  a  long  speech 
about  “saving  our  boys!” — as  if  boys 
were  bent  upon  losing  themselves  from 
the  human  family! 

Now,  the  plain  truth  about  boys  is, 
that  they  have  infinitely  more,  and 
better,  sense  than  any  but  one  person  in 
a  million  dreams.  They  have  tre- 
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mendous  ideality;  they  have  superb 
courage— most  of  them  have;  they  have 
curiosity,  and  energy  and  a  lot  of  other 
qualities  which  the  world  needs  very, 
very  much  indeed. 

"DUT  do  we  use  those  qualities?  Oh, 
■*-'  dear,  no!  If  we  could,  most  of  us 
would  put  boys  out  to  pasture,  in  a  well- 
fenced  lot,  and  let  them  kick  up  their 
heels  if  they  must,  so  long  as  they  are 
let  out  at  chore  time.  In  fact,  our 
notion  of  boys  is  that  something  mys¬ 
terious  makes  them  indifferent  to 
everything  in  the  world  but  their  own 
sports  and  interests,  and  there’s  no  use 
having  them  “underfoot”  while  we 
run  the  world’s  affairs. 

At  least  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a 
hundred,  when  a  boy  is  a  “problem,”  it 


RULE 


is  because  we  have  slammed  in  his  face 
the  doors  to  opportunities  he  knew  he 
was  entitled  to  and  equal  to,  and  have 
forced  him  into  a  world  of  his  own 
where  there  wasn’t  half  enough  for  him 
to  do  with  those  qualities  which  were 
given  him  to  use  for  the  whole  world  of 
human  kind. 

We  keep  urging  him  to  get  ready  for 
the  responsibilities  he  will  have  some 
day.  But,  not  if  we  can  help  it,  do  we 
give  him  the  smallest  part  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  to  regulate  while  he’s  in  training 
to  bear  his  share  of  running  the  whole 
of  it. 

We  probably  impose  certain  jobs  on 
him  and  try  to  drive  him  to  the  doing 
of.  them.  But  that’s  not  the  sum  total 
of  what  we  owe  him!  We  owe  him  his 
share  in  the  work  of  the  world,  the 
thought  of  the  world,  the  steady,  up¬ 
hill  pull  of  the  poor  old  world  toward  a 
more  decent  plane  of  living  and  feeling 
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The  Chief  of  Police  and  his  assistants.  The  youthful 
energy  of  these  boys  is  finding  a  constructive  outlet,  not  a 
destructive  one,  as  in  the  case  of  the  boys  at  the  right 


and  thinking  for  the  masses  of  mankind. 
We  owe  him  an  adequate  outlet  for  his 
ideality  and  his  courage  and  his  un¬ 
bounded  energy.  We  owe  him  this, 
not  in  his  own  interest  merely,  but  in 
ours,  and  in  the  world’s  and  in  pos¬ 
terity’s. 

How  shall  we  give  it  to  him?  Well, 
I  know  one  way!  It  is  the  way  of  the 
Boys’  Brotherhood  Republic,  which 
started  in  Chicago  about  six  years  ago, 
and  is  now  spreading  all  over  the 
country  and  bringing  from  China, 
Africa,  South  America,  Cuba  and  many 
parts  of  Europe,  appeals  to  help  boys 
organize  in  those  lands  for  the  business 
of  learning  government  by  taking  part 
in  it.  There  are  thriving  Republics  in 
several  cities  of  the  United  States  now: 
Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Springfield, 
Illinois,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  else¬ 
where.  Many  others  are  in  process  of 
organization. 

Chicago  has  three  City  Halls  of  the 
Boys’  Brotherhood  Republic,  and  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  State  government,  with 
a  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  Supreme  Court,  etc. 
The  Supreme  Court  is  made  up  from 
the  alumni  (boys  over  18)  and  exercises 
a  general,  State  authority  over  the 
cities  in  Illinois  and  an  advisory  service 
to  all  Republics  starting  up  in  other 
places. 

The  boys  who  belong  to  the  B.  B.  R. 
are  just  ordinary  boys,  in  ordinary 
homes  and  ordinary  jobs.  Most  of 
them  are  poor — that  is  to  say,  their 


folks  are — but  the  av¬ 
erage  B.  B.  R.  boy  who 
has  been  any  length  of 
time  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  is  in  a  good  job, 
with  a  good  future, 
and  making  good 
money.  Most  of  the 
money  has  to  go  to 
help  at  home;  but 
that’s  all  right.  They’re 
worth  it  and  they  get 
it,  and  they’re  glad  to  help  with  it. 

The  thing  about  the  B.  B.  R.  that 
distinguishes  it,  is  the  way  it  utilizes 
boy  initiative,  boy  energy,  boy  idealism, 
and  gives  boys  opportunities  without 
number  to  show  what  is  in  them  in  the 
way  of  creating  and  sustaining  a  social 
order.  The  boys  frame  their  own  con¬ 
stitution  and  enact  and  enforce  their 
own  laws,  and  direct  their  own  activities. 
The  older  boys  are  constantly  leading 
and  training  the  younger.  Active 
members  are  from  14  to  18.  Juniors 
are  12  to  14.  Alumni  are  over  18. 

Now,  instead  of  telling  you  any  more 
about  them  in  a  general  way,  suppose  I 
let  you  look  in.  some  evening,  at  one 
of  the  Chicago  City  Halls — the  North¬ 
west  City,  for  instance — and  get  an 
idea  of  what’s  going  on  there. 


“Please!” 

His  Honor,  the  Mayor  of  Northwest 
City,  looked  up  from  his  writing.  A  man 
stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  Mayor’s 
office — a  bearded  man,  like  most  men  in 


that  neighborhood,  and  foreign-looking; 
foreign  in  bearing,  too,  as  evidenced  by 
his  respect  for  authority.  The  Mayor, 
he  was  calling  upon,  was  only  a  boy, 
just  under  eighteen  years  of  age;  but 
he  was  an  official,  the  chief  official  of 
this  City  Hall,  and  the  caller  approached 
him  with  a  certain  respectfulness  he 
had  long  since  been  taught  to  show 
those  in  authority. 

“My  name,”  he  said,  as  the  young 
Mayor  stood  up  to  receive  him,  “is  Lit- 
winsky.  You  got  here  a  boy  of  mine?” 

“Yes,  sir.  Shall  I  call  him?” 

“No!  -  Wait!  I  don’t  want  him.  I 
want  you.” 

The  Mayor  drew-  up  a  chair  beside 
his  own  at  the  desk,  and  asked  Mr. 
Litwinsky  to  sit  down. 

“What  kin’  o’  boy  you  find  Mischa — 
maybe  you  call  him  Mike?”  the  father 
asked,  leaning  close  to  Mayor  Halevy. 

“One  of  the  best  we’ve  got.” 

“How7  you  mean?” 

“Why,  he’s  a  good  citizen,  Mr. 
Litwinsky;  he  obeys  the  laws  and  helps 
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to  enforce  them;  he  gets  on  well  with 
the  other  citizens;  and  he  does  good 
work  on  committees.” 

The  dark  eyes  in  the  bearded  face 
scanned  the  younger  speaker  anxiously; 
but  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the 
Mayor’s  sincerity,  nor — one  soon  felt — 
about  his  judgment. 

It  was  most  perplexing! 

‘‘At  home,”  the  father  said,  “Mischa’s 
no  good !  I  got  all  the  time  trouble  with 
him.  Maybe  you  know?” 

“No,  sir.  I  didn’t.  I’m  sorry!” 

“Yes;  I  done  with  that  boy  every¬ 
thing  what  I  know.  No  use!  In  school, 
he  was  the  same.  I  got  lots  of  trouble  by 
him.  Many  times,  comes  men  off  the 
Court  and  tells  me  if  I  don’t  look  out, 
he's  going  to  be  in  prison  yet.” 

Now  it  was  the  Mayor’s  turn  to  look 
worried. 

“Lately?”  he  asked.  “Have  they  told 
you  that  since  he  began  coming  here?” 

“No — before!” 

“Does  anybody  tell  you,  now,  that 


he’s  a  bad  boy?  We’d  like  to  know.” 

“No — only  I  know  it.  At  home,  he 
don’t  do  right.” 

“I’m  sorry.  We  believe  that  a  good 
citizen  ought  to  be  good  at  home,  and 
good  in  his  job,  as  well  as  good  here.” 

“Maybe  you  could  do  something?” 

“I’ll  see.” 

“Maybe  you  could  do  this.  You 
got  here  a  court?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Couldn’t  you  make  him  come,  and 
tell  him  he  must  be  good  at  home?” 

“\TO,  Mr.  Litwinsky,  we  couldn’t  do 
IN  that.  That  wouldn’t  be  a  trial. 
That  would  just  be  a  scolding,  and  he'd 
probably  never  come  here  any  more. 
Maybe,  he — he’s  been  scolded  enough, 
already.” 

“Maybe!  But  maybe  not!  I  would 
come;  I  would  tell  my  side.  He  should 
tell  his  side.  And  you  could  say — you’re 
judge  and  jury — who  is  right.” 

The  Mayor  thought  hard  for  a 
minute.  Then  he  said. 

“W e  couldn’t  do 
that,  Mr.  Litwinsky. 
One  reason  is,  we  have 
no  charge  against 
Mike;  he’s  an  A-i 
citizen.  You  have  a 
charge  against  him, 
but  you’re  not  a  citizen 
of  the  Boys’  Brother¬ 
hood  Republic,  so  you 
can’t  bring  a  case  in 


our  courts.  Another  reason  is,  if  you 
came  here  and  complained  against 
Mike  and  told,  before  all  his  fellow- 
citizens,  what  trouble  you’ve  got  with 
him  at  home,  Mike  would  get  mad,  and 
shamed  and  he’d  stay  away  from  us. 
Boys  are  hot-headed,  when  they  think 
they’re  not  getting  a  square  deal  and 
maybe  he’d  do  something  very  bad,  so 
you — so  you  would  have  something  to 
talk  about!” 

“And  another  thing  is  this,  Mr. 
Litwinsky.  Maybe  the  boys  would 
think  that  the  fault  was  yours  as  much 
as  Mike’s — or  more!  Maybe  it  is! 
But  if  they  brought  in  a  verdict  like 
that,  wouldn’t  your  chance  of  making 
good  with  Mike  be  worse  instead  of 
better?” 

Litwinsky  sat  silent  for  several  min¬ 
utes,  thinking  it  all  over.  Then  he  said 
“That’s  right.” 

“Lots  of  boys,”  the  young  Mayor 
said,  “like  to  think  they’re  hard  to 
manage.  I  guess  it’s  the  only  way 
some  of  them  can  get  any  notice  taken 
of  them.  And  a  boy’s  just  got  to  be 
noticed!  He  wants  to  feel  that  he  can 
do  things  and  be  things,  all  by  himself. 
Nearly  everywhere — at  home,  in  school, 
and  everywhere — somebody  tells  him 
what  to  do,  and  tries  to  make  him  do  it. 
He  wants  to  do  things  that  he’s  thought 
of,  himself.  He  wants  to  try  himself 
out  and  see  what  there  is  in  him.  And 
lots  of  times  the  only  things  a  boy  can 
find  to  do  that  nobody  else  has  told  him 


{Left)  Several  boys  following  the  path  of  least  resistance. 
(Below)  The  boys  of  the  Brotherhood  learning  the  lesson 
of  thrift  in  a  vivid,  personal  way  they  can  never  forget 


to  do,  are  things  that  get  him 
in  bad — at  home,  or  in  school,  or 
with  the  police.  In  the  Boys’ 
Brotherhood  Republic,  we  try  not 
to  tell  boys  many  things  to  do. 

We  let  them  think  of  things  they 
want  to  do,  and  do  them.  That’s  why 
they  love  to  come  here.  They  get  a 
chance!  They’re  surprised  to  find  out 
what  a  lot  of  dandy  things  they  can 
think  of,  and  then  do.  They  learn 
what  a  lot  of  ability  they  have  that  they 
never  knew  before,  and  nobody  else 
knew.  Then,  by  and  by,  when  they 
have  begun  to  think  of  themselves  as 
fellows  that  can  do  things  worth  while, 
they  want  to  show  everybody  how  fine 
they  are — including  the  home  folks!” 

There  was  a  smile  in  the  boyish 
Mayor’s  eyes  that  Litwinsky,  little 
given  to  humor  though  he  was,  could 
not  resist. 

“What  you — what  you  think  I  should 
do?”  he  asked. 

Now,  the  manner  of  the  young  mayor 
changed.  No  longer  was  he  a  Chief 
Executive  discussing  one  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  telling  how,  in  their 
organization,  boys  deal  with  boys.  He 
was  asked  to  tell  a  father  how  to  deal 
with  his  son. 

The  boys  of  the  B.  B.  R.  have  a  very 
strong  feeling  for  parents.  It  is  partly 
an  instinct  with  them,  and  partly  due 
to  their  realization  that  thinking  highly 
of  his  parents  is  one  of  the  best  helps  and 


safeguards  that  a  boy  can  possibly  have! 

The  Mayor  was  shy  about  telling  a 
father  how  to  treat  his  son.  But  the 
father  had  asked  him!  So  he  said. 

“Could  you,  maybe,  Mr.  Litwinsky, 
try  to  find  out  what  he’s  doing  that  he’s 
proud  of?  And  could  you,  perhaps,  be  a 
little  proud  of  him,  too?  And  let  him 
know!  And  treat  him  like  a  young 
man  that’s  trying  to  find  out  what  good 
there  is  in  him  and  where  he  can  use  it. 
Couldn’t  you  come  over  here  to  one  of 
our  Council  Meetings,  and  see  what  we 
do.  Maybe  you’ll  hear  Mike  make  a 
speech;  he  usually  does.  Come  any 
time!  See  the  fellows  in  the  gymnasium 
or  in  their  committee  rooms,  or  any¬ 
where  you  like.  But  come  at  least  once 
to  a  meeting  of  our  city  .council,  on  a 
Friday  evening.” 

T  ITWINSKY  promised  and  went  his 
way.  He  had  not  been  gone  long 
when  there  was  a  timid  tap  at  the  side 
of  the  open  door,  and  the  Mayor  looked 
up  to  see  a  little  woman  standing  there. 

She  was  probably  under  fifty,  but 
looked  seventy,  and  it  was  evident  that 
not  in  many  years  had  she  cared  how 
she  looked.  Her  dress  was  very 


shabby.  Her  manner  was  very 
timid,  as  if  she  seldom  met  any¬ 
thing  but  rebuffs. 

“Is  this,”  she  began,  “the  place 
where  boys  do  things  for  other 
boys?” 

“Yes,  ma’am.” 

The  Mayor  was  standing  to  receive 
her;  but  she  was  not  conscious  of  the 
courtesy.  What  she  could  understand, 
though,  was  the  kindness  and  concern 
in  the  young  face  and  voice. 

“I — I  got  a  boy  in  trouble,”  she 
faltered.  “He’s  in  the — County  Jail.  I’m 
a  widow  and  got  five  children.  He’s  the 
oldest,  except  a  married  girl.  I  couldn’t 
watch  him  good,  and  he  took  up  with 
bad  company.  First  thing  I  knew,  they 
come  and  told  me  he  was  arrested  for 
stealing.  I  don’t  believe  he’s  a  bad  boy; 
but  he  goes  like  the  company  he  keeps. 
They  tell  me  terrible  things  about  Pon¬ 
tiac  and  the  reform  school.  They  say 
that  boys  who  go  there,  mostly  come 
out  so  bad  there’s  no  curing  them.  I'm 
just  crazy,  thinking  about  it.  To-day,  I 
got  to  see  the  jailer — Davies,  his  name 
is.  He  was  real  kind.  I  never  knew 
they  were  like  that.  He  said  he  hated 
to  see  Johnnie  go  down  there;  but  he 
didn’t  believe  it  would  be  right  for  a 
judge  to  turn  him  loose,  because  he’d 
prob’ly  be  right  back  in  the  old  ways 
again.  ‘I’ll  tell  you  what,’  says  he,  ‘you 
go  to  the  Boys’  Brotherhood  Republic 
the  one  nearest  where  you  live — and  tell 


(Above)  The  Citizenship  Com¬ 
mittee  examining  applicants 
for  membership.  The  idealism 
and  energy  of  the  average  boy 
is  here  being  given  full  swing 
in  a  most  practical  manner 


(Left)  The  way  neglected 
boys  are  apt  to  spend  their 
time.  It  does  not  take  much 
imagination  to  see  the  handi¬ 
cap  they  will  have  to 
struggle  against  in  after  life 
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them  about  Tohnnie.  They’ll  send  some  Ashland  Avenue,  had  led  them  to  this  days,  strings  of  kids  went  there,  looking 
of  their  boys  down  to  talk  to  him;  and  decision.  for  jobs,  and  came  away  with  the 

if  they’ll  take  him  on  parole,  I  think  The  building  was  rented,  at  sixty  names  and  addresses  of  employers  and 

the  Tudee’ll  let  him  go  that  way,’  he  dollars  a  month,  and  renovated;  the  details  about  the  work  they  wanted 
J  Ts  that  right?”  furnace  was  put  in  good  condition;  the  done  and  the  wages  they  d  pay  and  the 

'“Ves  m’am  We’ll  have  some  boys  cellar  was  filled  with  coal;  the  plumbing  chance  of  -getting  along  they  d  offer; 
there  at  the  jail,  to-morrow,  to  talk  to  was  overhauled;  new  electric  lighting  for  the  B.  B.  R.  runs  one  of  the  most 
T,  ’  i  ”  was  installed;  and,  from  here  and  there,  successful  employment  offices  in  Chicago 

They  did!  And  what’s  more,  they  had  small  lots  of  furniture,  oddly  assorted,  and  has  sometimes  “placed”  more  than 
some  boys  over  at  Johnnie’s  home,  to  began  drifting  in.  a  thousand  kids  in  a  sing  e  ay  a 

make  a  boys’  estimate  of  how  much  it  managed  by  boys,  for  boys. 

™ould  be  depended  on  to  help  or  hinder  A  ND  boys!  Most  of  them  came  to  Nobody  seemed  surprised  to  see  Mr 
Johnnie  in  keeping  straight.  And,  A  scoff,  or  to  “smash,”  and  remained,  Litwinsky,  when  he  presented  himself 
with  Johnnie’s  permission,  some  boys  not  to  pray,  but  to  play,  and,  in  due  time,  there  on  Friday  evening.  The  Mayor 
went  to  his  “boss  ”  the  man  for  whom  to  find  out  what  it  was  all  about.  was  not  m  his  office  (one  of  three  small 

he  was  working,  and  talked  with  him  Somebody  down-town  sent  out  a  rooms  made  bv  partitioning  the  space 

about  Johnnie  and  asked  whether  he  punching  bag;  Delaney,  of  the  Chicago  on  the,  right  of  the  front  door)  and  a 
would  give  the  boy  another  chance.  Athletic  Association,  gave  the  kids  i»oy  said  he  was  probably  upstairs  in 
The  boss  said  he  would,  if  the  B.  B.  R.  some  boxing  gloves;  and  another  some-  the  Council  Chamber— which  serves 
would  take  Tohnnie  in  hand.  The  body  knew  where  there  was  a  discarded  also  as  dance  hall  and  gymnasium.  So 
Tiidffe  said  the  same  wrestling  mat  and  had  it  sent  over;  Mr.  Litwmsky  climbed  the  stairs  and 

J  Tohnnie  got  his  other  chance!  And  one  of  the  women  had  a  pool-table  in  found  himself  in  the  old  lodge  hall 
he  is  making  "ood!  her  house  that  nobody  seemed  to  use,  where  he  had  sometimes  attended  fiery 

I  know  this  sounds  like  a  lovely  fairy  so  over  to  Hoyne  Avenue  it  went,  and  meetings.  It  was  full  of  boys,  most  o 
tale.  But  it  isn’t!  It’s  all  true.  was  never  again  lonely.  Games  and  them  between  fourteen  and  eighteen, 

On  the  Friday  following  his  call  books  and  magazines  came  drifting  in.  the  ages  for  active  citizenship  in  the 
uDon  the  Mayor  Mr.  Litwinsky  was  Dances  and  entertainments  began.  B.  B.  R.,  with  a  sprinkling  of  youngsters 
back  at  the  Northwest  City  Hall.  He  Election  loomed  and  a  hot  campaign  under  fourteen  and  crazy  to  belong, 
knew  that  building!  In  other,  and  started.  The  building  buzzed  with  also  of  youths  over  eighteen,  members 
different  days,  he  had  gone  there,  now  activity;  it  fairly  bulged  with  boys,  of  the  alumni  who  constitute  a  State 
and  again  on  different  business!  Every  night  in  the  week  it  was  full  of  body,  with  Governor,  Lieutenant-Gov- 

\  two-story  brick  building  it  is,  at  kids,  and  all  day  Sunday.  On  week  ernor,  Secretary  of  State  etc.,  especially 
o  xt  including  a  Supreme 

1208  North  Hoyne  Court,  *and  having 

jurisdiction  over  all 
the  “cities.” 

Mr.  Litwinsky  was 
much  impressed. 
There  was  a  great 
hubbub  of  voices  for 
the  first  few  minutes 
after  he  was  seated; 
but  presently  a  gavel 
fell  sharply  on  the 
mayor’s  desk — and 
there  was  silence.  The 
meeting  was  in  order. 

There  was  a  roll- 
call  of  councilmen, 
who  responded  from 
their  seats  about  the 
council  table.  Then 
the  City  Clerk  read 
the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting.  After 
that,  he  read  “com¬ 
munications  re¬ 
ceived”;  these  made 
Mr.  Litwinsky  stare. 
There  were  letters 
from  anxious  parents 
all  over  the  country, 
men  and  women  who 
had  heard  of  the 
B.  B.  R.  and  begged 
to  know  if  through  it 
something  could  not 
be  done  for  their  way¬ 
ward  boys.  There 
were  letters  from  boys 
— boys  in  trouble  and 
boys  who  wanted  to 
help  others  that  were 
in  trouble;  boys  who 
had  never  had  a 
chance,  and  boys  who 
had  had  a  chance  and 
thrown  it  away;  from 
newsboys  and  breaker 
(Continued  on  page? 4) 


Avenue,  just  off  West 
Division  Street.  The 
entrance  is  in  the 
middle  and,  on  either 
side,  is  a  big  room. 
The  second  story  is 
just  one  fair-sized  hall 
or  assembly  room, 
long  used  as  a  lodge 
hall  and  for  labor 
meetings.  Later,  the 
building  was  used  as 
an  “anarchist  school” 
where  the  young  ideas 
of  that  populous 
neighborhood  were 
taught  to  “shoot” 
radically  and  “agin 
everything.” 

One  day,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1918,  a  group 
of  women  and  boys 
looked  this  building 
over  and  decided 
(after  considering 
other  possible  loca¬ 
tions)  that  this  was 
the  place  to  plant 
a  new  City  Hall  of 
the  B.  B.  R.  The 
women  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Philan¬ 
thropy  Department 
of  the  Chicago  Wom¬ 
an’s  Club.  Their  de¬ 
partment  had  decided 
that  it  could  do  no 
finer  service  to  the 
city  of  Chicago,  than 
to  stand  behind  the 
B.  B.  R.  in  opening 
a  new  City  Hall  and 
carrying  its  work  into 
another  section  of 
Chicago.  Months  of 
study  of  the  Main 
City,  at  839  South 


OVERALLS 

AMERICA  is  putting  on  Overalls.  We  are  coming  true 
to  type,  for  America  started  out  in  Overalls. 

When  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  Mothers  landed  here  about 
three  hundred  years  ago,  they  wore  the  plain  and  simple  uni¬ 
form  of  protest  against  the  high  living  and  the  low  thinking 
of  their  time.  They  came  in  Puritan  Overalls.  They  went 
about  the  everyday  duties  of  founding  a  home  in  the  wilderness 
with  stern  purpose  and  high  courage.  There  were  no  idlers, 
no  shirkers  in  the  band.  They  helped  themselves  and  they 
helped  each  other  with  that  sturdy  independence  that  breathed 
the  very  spirit  of  Life  into  the  Soul  of  America.  No  man 
took  from  his  neighbor  without  payment  in  kind  or  in  service. 
Each  paid  his  way  in  daily  toil  and  nightly  vigil.  None  thought 
to  do  less — all  prayed  to  do  more,  and  the  powerful  note  of 
Independence  blended  with  the  sweeter  one  of  brotherly 
kindness,  became  the  hymn  of  devotion  to  God  who  had  made 
them  a  nation. 

They  lived  up  to  their  Overalls! 

Ths  Overalls  of  to-day  are  but  the  uniform  of  the  American 
spirit  risen  against  oppression.  They  are  our  protest  against 
selfishness,  our  resentment  toward  un-American  practices. 
They  indicate  our  stern  determination  to  keep  as  a  people 
apart  from  those  who  would  wax  and  grow  fat  at  the  expense 
of  their  brothers. 

An  old  hat,  worn  because  we  refuse  to  submit  to  extortion, 
is  putting  on  our  Overalls.  Sending  our  shoes  to  the  cobbler, 
because  a  new  pair  would  cost  more  than  we  think  is  just,  is 
putting  on  our  Overalls.  Wearing  the  old  suit,  because  we 
think  the  price  of  a  new  one  is  an  imposition,  is  putting  on 
our  Overalls.  Sitting  down  and  thoughtfully  scanning  the 
slip  of  paper  we  call  our  Ballot,  that  inheritance  from  our 
American  forefathers,  that  guarantee  of  our  American  Inde¬ 
pendence,  and  determining  to  cast  it  in  the  name  and  spirit 
of  America,  is  living  up  to  our  Overalls! 

Come  on  everybody.  Come  in  denim  and  homespun  and 
calico  and  serge.  Into  your  Overalls!  Clean  up  this  mess. 
Begin  at  home.  Think  over  the  history  of  the  early  American 
settlers.  They  learned  the  art  of  doing  without. 

Stop  living  up  and  thinking  down.  The  way  to  begin  is 
to  commence.  Overalls  mean  action.  Put  on  your  style  of 
Overalls  and  get  to  work,  for  the  revival  of  the  Spirit  of 
Independence  of  America  that  seems  to  stir  again  after  a  long 
period  of  hibernation. 

Into  your  Overalls,  everybody ,  and  stand  again  on 
Plymouth  Rock! 
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THE  LISTENING  GALLERY 

A  guide  to  the  best  new  phonograph  records 
Selected  and  Described  by  Disco 


WHEN  anyone  gets  a  new 
automobile  he  has  to  prove 
he  knows  something  about 
running  it  before  he  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  drive  it  in  public  thorough¬ 
fares.  What  a  pity  that  every  person 
acquiring  a  phonograph  is  not 
•  similarly  required  to  learn  how  to 
run  his  machine  and  be  licensed  for 
the  sake  of  the  community!  The 
things  that  an  untrained  person  can 
do  to  a  phonograph  and  with  a  phono¬ 
graph  are  too  awful  to  describe.  We 
can  forgive  the  beamish  novice  who 
plays  Pathe  records  with  a  steel 
needle — the  havoc  he  wreaks  is  upon 
his  own  property — but  the  baleful 
neighbor  wtio,  on  a  warm  evening 
when  all  windows  are  open,  plays 
“Dardanella”  thirteen  times  without 
stopping — he  is  guilty  of  inciting  to 
murder.  And  the  schrecklichkeit  he 
commits  is  not  only  upon  ear-drums 
(including  his  own),  but  upon  “Darda¬ 
nella”  itself. 

Because  a  tune  is  timely  and  due 
to  be  popular  for  but  a  brief  while 
is  no  reason  for  killing  it  outright  by 
playing  it  to  death.  I  am  reminded 
of  an  experience  I  had  with  some  plums. 
One  day,  several  years  ago,  there  was 
an  overshipment  of  greengages  to  be 
disposed  of  in  the  city  where  I  live. 
Hawkers  were  selling  them  at  prices 
so  absurdly  low  that  I  shan’t  distress 
you,  in  these  H.  C.  L.  days,  by  stating 
quite  how  cheap  they  were.  At  any 
rate,  I  bought  a  great  box  of  the 
luscious  fruit  and  brought  it  home  in 
triumph.  Those  were  the  best  plums 
I  had  ever  tasted  in  my  life,  and  there 
were  enough  in  that  box  for  a  small 
army.  Well,  my  family  and  I  ate 
plums  and  ate  plums!  We  invited  in 
friends  and  they  too  ate  plums  and 
ate  plums!  But,  at  last,  we  reached 
the  point  where  we  were  distinctly 
aware  that  we  no  longer  enjoyed  eating 
plums.  It  was  years  before  I  cared  to 
taste  greengages  again. 

Many  a  new  record  is  treated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Plum  Plan.  It  even  happens 
to  many  a  new  machine.  For  the 
business  of  selling  phonographs  has 
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J^ISCO  is  glad  to  answer 
questions  regarding 
'phonographs  and  records  of 
all  makes.  In  writing  be  sure 
to  enclose  a  stamped  and  self- 
addressed  envelope  for  reply 


advanced  infinitely  further  than  has 
the  educational  movement  of  teaching 
people  how  to  use  phonographs.  The 
smartest  men  in  a  talking  machine  shop 
are  assigned  to  the  job  of  getting 
customers  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line: 
the  greener  clerks  handle  the  records. 

Commercially  this  may  seem  a 
profitable  system  but,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  person  who  buys,  it 
is  hardly  satisfactory.  Acquired  in  this 
way,  the  best  instrument  that  art  and 
scientific  skill  can  produce  is  apt  to 
lose  its  appeal  when  the  novelty  of 
the  thing  has  worn  off.  It  becomes 
merely  another  article  of  furniture  to 
be  dusted.  Why?  Because  it  has  re¬ 
mained  a  stranger  in  the  home.  Its 
possibilities  have  remained  unguessed. 
The  picturesque  hocus-pocus  with  which 
the  salesman  mystifies  the  purchaser 
defeats  itself. 

Once,  when  I  was  inspecting  a  new 
model,  I  said  to  the  demonstrator,  “I’d 
like  to  see  the  horn,  please.” 

“The  symphonic  section?”  he  cor¬ 
rected,  glibly. 

“Yes — if  you’re  obliged  to  call  it 
that.” 

He  removed  the  grill  and  showed 
me  a  wooden  horn.  It  was  a  first-class, 
well-made  horn.  But  why  call  it  the 
“symphonic  section?” 

After  all,  a  phonograph  is  neither  a 
musical  Ouija  nor  an  implement  of 
witchcraft.  It  consists  of  a  wooden 
box  or  cabinet  of  some  sort  with  a 
turntable  rotated  by  a  motor.  A 
needle,  either  steel,  fibre  or  jewel, 
transmits  the  vibrations  imparted  by 
the  revolving  record,  to  a  round  dia¬ 
phragm  (somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a 
telephone).  The  sounds  thus  repro¬ 
duced  are  carried  through  a  movable 


sound-arm  down  to  the  wooden  or 
metal  horn  (inside  the  cabinet)  which 
loudens  the  tone. 

As  is  the  case  with  automobiles, 
machines  of  various  makes  have 
individual  “Special  Features” — de¬ 
vices  for  regulating  the  volume  of 
sound,  and  so  forth.  But  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  any  machine  depends  funda¬ 
mentally  upon  its  fidelity  in  repro¬ 
ducing  tones,  which  is  a  matter  of 
scientific  principle  and  honest  work¬ 
manship. 

As  a  “mystery,”  a  phonograph  is  a 
gold  brick.  As  a  useful  instrument  for 
putting  you  in  touch  with  a  vast 
amount  of  entertainment  and  instruc¬ 
tion,  it  is  invaluable.  It  is  no  more  an 
end  in  itself  than  is  a  library  card. 
How  much  worth  while  a  library  card  or 
a  phonograph  is  depends  on  what  books 
you  read  and  what  records  you  play. 

I  am  here  at  the  Information  Desk 
to  answer  questions.  My  selection  of 
the  most  interesting  new  records, 
corresponding  to  the  libraries’  cases 
of  New  Books,  is  arranged  solely  for 
your  convenience. 


OPERA 

Brunswick  30001 

Barbiere  di,  Siviglia — “Una  voce  poco 
-  fa”  ( Rossini ) 

Sung  by  Virginia  Rea 
The  first  flutter  of  love  expressed  in  airy  trills 
and  staccato  pipings;  cay,  lightsome,  brilliant. 
Virginia  Rea  sings  it  with  charm  as  well  as  vocal 
virtuosity. 

Victor  87569 

Don  Giovanni— “La  ci  darem  la  mano” 
( Mozart ) 

Sung  by  Mabel  Garrison  and 
Reinald  Werrenrath 

A  sprightly  duo  between  artful  Don  Juan  and 
somebody  else’s  bride  whom  he  endeavors  to 
captivate..  The  music  is  piquant  and  animated, 
and  the  singers  deliver  it  with  spirit  and  finesse. 

{Continued  on  Page  76) 


A  baby  clinic  in  Tirana, 
Albania,  where  Red 
Cross  doctors  and  nurses 


care  for  children.  Five 
hundred  mothers  come  to 
this  station  every  week 


FROM  Vienna,  the 
other  day,  there  came 
a  cablegram  to  the  Red 
Cross  Building  at 
Washington.  It  was  from  a 
man  who  was  witnessing  a 
human  tragedy  that  stirred 
him  to  the  depths.  It  told 
of  babies  born  on  packing 
cases  in  warehouses;  of  sick 
and  starving  prospective 
mothers  dragging  their 
weary  way  from  empty  vil¬ 
lages  along  the  roads  to  the 
city;  of  crowded,  desperate¬ 
ly  needy  hospitals,  and  grim 
doctors  and  nurses  in  that 
city  turning  out  other 
mothers,  with  their  babies 
wrapped  in  newspapers,  to 
make  room  for  the  new 
crowds  of  countless  patients. 

In  it  was  all  the  tragic  drama  of 
that  last  act  of  the  war  which  to¬ 
day  is  being  played  by  the  former 
Austrian  Empire.  And  it  ended 
by  calling  upon  the  women  of 
America  to  gather  once  more  in 
their  workrooms,  to  give  of  that 
sympathy  which  war  days  knew, 
and  to  sew!  To  sew  upon  babies’ 
layettes,  upon  children’s  clothes, 
upon  all  the  different  kinds  of  refugee 
garments  of  which  these  unfortunate 
people  are  so  badly  in  need. 

Workers  Qathering  to  the  Colors 


SLOWLY, 
numbers, 
Cross  have 


but  in  ever  increasing 
the  women  of  the  Red 
been  answering  that  call 


The  March  of  the  Red  Cross 

GLIMPSES  from 
the  WATCH  TOWER 
AT  WASHINGTON 

From  there  you  can  see  — 

Busy  Workrooms  in  America 
Supplies  in  Balkan  Villages 
Health  Centers  from  Maine 
to 

California 

Education  at  Work  Everywhere 


during  these  last  few  weeks.  In  city 
workrooms,  in  rural  sewing  circles,  in 
permanent  Red  Cross  Chapter  head¬ 
quarters,  they  have  been  gathering, 
bringing  new  enthusiasm  and  new 
strength  to  those  already  hard  at  work. 
All  the  methodical  ways  of  the  war— 
the  definite  instructions,  the  “know 
how”  imparted  by  the  experience  of 


the  war — have  made  the 
gathering  of  the  clans  an 
impressive  thing.  The 
promptness  with  vffiich  the 
call  from  Vienna  has  begun 
to  receive  practical  answer 
in  the  form  of  large  boxes 
well  filled  with  all  kinds  of 
materials,  bound  for  the 
harbor  of  New  York  to  be 
shipped  to  Europe— the 
very  promptness  of  the 
thing  has  been  remarkable. 
It  has  been  as  if  an  .army 
were  called  once  more  to 
the  colors! 

Nothing  could  illustrate 
better  the  value  of  the 
Red  Cross  organization  as 
a  practical  affair,  for  use  in 
time  of  emergency.  Day 
by  day,  indeed,  it  becomes 
increasingly  apparent  that  the 
Red  Cross  is  shaping  itself  as  a 
new  kind  of  constructive,  prac¬ 
tical  organization  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  better  condi¬ 
tions  of  health  and  living  all 
over  the  world,  fighting  distress 
and  disease  in  many  forms,  and 
yet  keeping  its  eyes  always  on 
the  future.  It  is  doing  many 
things  to-dav,  and  yet,  considered  from 
the  dramatic  viewpoint,  the  lessened 
force  of  Red  Cross  workers  still  carrying 
on  in  Europe  furnishes  the  most  vivid 
picture. 

Few  people  in  this  country  realize 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  these 
members  of  America’s  rear-guard  are 
still  confronting  every  day.  In  a  single 
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A  Community 
workshop  at  Henin 
Lietard,  where  sixty 
young  girls  are  be¬ 
ing  taught  to  sew. 
The  enterprise  was 
made  possible  be¬ 
cause  the  Red  Cross 
provided  barracks, 
sewing  machines 
and  materials 


[Below)  Some  of 
the  women's  Red 
Cross  life-saving 
corps  demonstrating 
the  best  method  of 
artificial  respiration 
on  the  ocean  beach 
at  San  Francisco. 
Life-saving  weeks 
have  had  great  pop¬ 
ularity  recently  on 
the  Pacific  coast 


A  ND  meanwhile,  in  Poland,  the 
/  warehouses  in  Warsaw  gave  out 
daily  their  tons  of  material,  the  de- 
lousing  stations  worked  every  day  on 
the  Polish-Russian  frontier,  hospital 
after  hospital  in  Esthonia  called  for 
assistance;  in  Constantinople,  and  on 
the  island  of  Proti,  the  crowds  of 
refugees  increased  hourly,  and  all 
through  the  Balkans  and  Central  and 
Southeastern  Europe  the  need  for 
supplies  and  clothing  became  more 
desperate,  as  industrial  civilization  con¬ 
tinued  to  go  to  pieces  and  utter  distress 
ensued  in  all  cities.  ■ 

One  Unlock y  Shipment 

r7~’HE  mere  story  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  one  unlucky  shipment  of  Red 
Cross  supplies  gives  a  vivid  idea  of 
conditions  as  they  have  been  for  the 
past  two  years  in  Europe,  and  as  they 
still  are  at  present.  These  Red  Cross 
supplies,  consisting  of  twenty  carloads 
of  foodstuffs,  clothing  and  medical 
goods,  and  ten  carloads  of  automobile 
trucks,  left  Paris  shortly  after  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice  en  route  for 
the  Roumanian  Mission  of  the  Red 


Cross  at  Bucharest.  They  traveled 
all  the  way  through  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Dardanelles,  through  the  Black 
Sea,  up  the  Dneister  into  Roumania, 
only  to  find  the  Roumanian  Mission 
finally  closed.  Months  had  passed. 
By  slow  stages,  then,  they  found  their 
way  through  the  former  Austrian 
Empire  by  rail  into  Poland,  where 
they  arrived  at  Warsaw  the  other 
day  after  being  two  years  on  the  way. 
Everywhere  the  men  successively  in 
charge  found  the  same  desperate  need 
for  American  assistance,  and  the  same 
distress  which  the  Red  Cross  men 
witnessed  only  a  few  days  ago  in  Vienna. 
Everywhere  they  found  the  same  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
helping  the  unfortunate  people  in  those 
countries  or  of  aiding  them  to  help 
themselves.  In  addition  to  disease 
and  famine,  they  found  that  the  war 
had  demoralized  the  railway  systems 
of  all  South-eastern  and  Central  Europe, 
and  in  countries  such  as  Roumania  and 


Poland,  where  the  German  invasions 
reached  their  highest  power  and  prom¬ 
inence,  the  rolling  stock  had  been 
simply  cleaned  out,  leaving  the  rail¬ 
roads  literally  stripped. 

Only  to-day  are  conditions  of  trans¬ 
portation  improving.  Because  of  this 
very  improvement,  the  amount  of  sup¬ 
plies  which  the  Red  Cross  workers  still 
in  Europe  can  distribute  becomes 
greater  with  every  passing  week.  From 
now  on,  indeed,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
hope  that  all  new  supplies  of  the  gar¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds  which  the  Red  Cross 
workers  are  making  wall  go  swiftly  and 
surely  to  their  destinations,  and  will 
go  far  toward  making  efficient  the  effort 
which  the  Red  Cross  must  still  make 
abroad 

The  Peace-Time  Red  Cross  in  America 

IN  this  country,  the  Peace-Time  Red 
Cross  is  at  last  a  reality.  It  is  a  Red 
Cross  cmite  different  from  that  of  war- 


week,  recently,  in  Poland,  where  the 
Red  Cross  units  are  engaged  in  a 
desperate  battle  against  disease,  ty¬ 
phus  spread  to  the  Baltic  ports, 
rendering  necessary  the  inspection  of 
all  passengers  to  America;  in  Serbia 
over  ten  thousand  destitute  Russians, 
many  of  them  infected  with  that  same 
deadly  typhus,  crossed  the  Greek 
frontier  from  Red  Cross  refugee  ships 
at  Salonica,  arriving  in  a  half-starved 
condition,  many  delirious  with  fever, 
and  all  of  them  in  a  ragged,  unkempt 
and  desperate  condition;  and,  in  the 
Crimea,  around  Theodosia,  where  the 
Red  Cross  headquarters  have  recently 
moved  from  Novorossisk,  the  cases  of 
cholera  increased  to  ten  thousand! 
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March  of  the  Red  Cross 


time  in  most  of  its  activities,  and  yet 
in  the  final  analysis — in  its  spirit — it  is 
the  same.  It  is  peculiarly  different  in 
that  a  multitude  of  problems,  mostly 
all  local,  have  supplanted  the  former 
system  whereby  a  vast  amount  of  work 
was  done  on  definite  orders  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  meet  a  definite  national  need. 
Despite  this  multiplicity  of  problems, 
and  consequent  opinions,  the  broad  lines 
of  the  peace-time  organization  are 
nevertheless  plainly  discernible. 

In  city  after  city,  and  town  after 
town,  the  Public  Health  nurse  is  enter¬ 
ing  upon  her  duties.  Almost  every  day 
brings  into  line  still  another  Chapter 
which  has  secured  permission  from 
Washington  to  go  ahead  and  extend 
its  home  service  to  local  and  social 
needs.  The  Health  Center  idea,  with 
all  it  means  in  helping  the  community 
to  prevent  disease,  is  literally  sweeping 
the  country  from  coast  to  coast,  and 
health  and  community  surveys  are 
being  made  in  place  after  place,  while 
educational  courses  of  many  kinds, 
allied  to  health,  are  under  way. 

These  things  are  nation-wide  in  their 
application  and  in  their  effect,  showing 
quite  clearly  the  reality  and  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  new  peace-time  program 
at  home.  And  yet,  they  do  not  even 
begin  to  tell  the  story  of  what  the 
Red  Cross  is  actually  doing  in  American 
affairs.  There  are  dozens  of  other 
activities  which  are  not  quite  so  wide¬ 
spread,  and  yet  which  are  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  which  in  time  will 
probably  be  part  of  recognized  Red 
Cross  work  in  every  Chapter  in  the  land. 

The  Salvage  Plan 

CALIFORNIA,  Nevada  and  Arizona, 
for  instance,  have  recently  given 
a  fine  example  of  the  remarkable 


development  of  which  the  salvage  idea 
is  capable.  In  nineteen-seventeen, 
California  first  thought  of  collecting 
tinfoil,  of  saving  it  for  the  Red  Cross 
and  selling  it  wholesale  at  a  good  price. 
Not  much  of  an  idea,  you  might  possibly 
say  off-hand!  The  first  month’s  sale 
was  indeed  only  slightly  over  fifty 
dollars.  And  yet  to-day,  the  salvage 
business  in  the  Pacific  Division  has  so 
grown  and  expanded  that  over  half  a 
million  dollars  a  year  is  being  realized 
simply  from  the  sale  of  waste  material 
which  would  otherwise  be  thrown  away. 
The  business  has  added  a  Red  Cross 
salvage  warehouse,  many  Red  Cross 
salvage  shops,  and,  through  these, 
many  thousands  of  dollars  are  being 
turned  monthly  into  the  treasuries  of 
the  Chapters  in  that  territory.  Not 
only  is  a  useful  social  purpose  served, 
but  the  profit  made  bids  fair  to  enable 
those  communities  to  carry  on  much 
needed  health  and  community  work 
without  extra  expense. 

In  a  salvage  warehouse  all  forms  of 
“junk”  are  collected  and  sold — paper 
and  magazines,  metals,  rags,  rubber, 
tin-foil,  and  bottles 
— all  the  things 
which  the  old  junk¬ 
man  used  to  collect 
from  our  doors. 

Papers  and  maga¬ 
zines  are  sold  in  car- 
load  lots.  One 
Chapter  in  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  town  of  less 
than  ten  thousand 
population  is  mak¬ 
ing  an  income  of 
several  hundred 
dollars  a  month 
from  waste  paper 
alone. 

To  the  Red  Cross 


shops  go  discarded  clothing,  furniture 
pictures,  books,  and  things  of  all  kinds 
of  which  some  people  have  tired,  and 
yet  which  seem  infinitely  desirable  to 
other  people.  They  are  donated  by 
their  owners  and  sold  at  reasonable 
prices  by  the  shops.  In  addition,  new 
clothes  are  made  from  old  garments, 
and  many  excellent  garments  for  chil¬ 
dren  are  made  from  cast-off  shirts, 
underwear  and  stockings,  and  sold  for 
a  nominal  sum — often  a  thing  of  great 
importance  to  the  woman  with  a  family 
to  support.  In  many  Chapters,  this 
kind  of  work  has  been  called  “con¬ 
servation,”  and  it  is  arousing  the  ut¬ 
most  enthusiasm  of  the  workers  because 
of  the  practical  results,  which  are  plain 
to  everyone.  The  day  will  probably 
come,  indeed,  when  every  Chapter  and 
every  Red  Cross  member  will  be  able 
to  promote  this  kind  of  work,  and  a 
great  deal  of  steady  income  will  be 
derived,  to  the  permanent  benefit  of 
the  organization. 

At  this  writing,  the  cities  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  seem  to  be  making  a  fine 
record  of  Red  Cross  achievement  for 


themselves  in  more  ways  than 
one.  In  county  after  county, 
lately,  the  Chapters  have  co¬ 
operated  with  the  Public 
Health  Officers  in  making 
thorough  surveys,  reaching 
every  citizen,  whether  in  the 
cities  or  upon  little  sage-brush 
ranches.  The  Juniors  have 
even  carried  over  their  activi¬ 
ties  after  the  close  of  school  in 
order  to  do  their  share.  Home 
Service  Stations  have  sup¬ 
plied  milk  in  numberless  cases 
to  the  children  whom  the 
Juniors  have  reported  as 
under-nourished.  Many  model 
clinics  for  children  have  been 
established,  Americanization 
and  social  work  have  gone  on 
apace — and  in  some  enterpris- 


(Below)  One  of  the  Red  Cross  warehouses  still  in  operation 
near  Sivrey-sur-Meuse.  (Right)  Russian  and  Turkish  freight 
handlers  at  the  Red  Cross  warehouse  near  Constantinople 
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striking  features  about  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  in  Porto  Rico  has  been  the  fact 
that  at  least  half  of  the  members  are 
children  of  poor  families.  Many  of 
them  have  had  to  sell  something  or 
deprive  themselves  of  something  in 
order  to  raise  the  small  fee  of  twenty- 
five  cents.  The  simple  fact  throws  a 
very  vivid  light  on  the  fineness  of  these 
children’s  achievements. 


(Above)  One  of  the 
Red  Cross  supply 
ships  carrying  supplies 
to  the  Island  of 
Proti,  where  a  thou¬ 
sand  Russian  refugees 
are  being  cared  for 


(Right)  A  Red  Cross 
man  taking  a  census 
of  Russian  refugees 
in  Constantinople  so 
that  those  with  rela¬ 
tives  in  America  may 
get  in  touch  with  them 


(Below)  One  of  the 
small  donkeys  that  are 
used  for  the  purpose 
of  distributing  supplies 
in  the  temporary  tent 
city  for  Russians  on 
the  Island  of  Proti 


ing  places  even  a  portion  of  the  vegeta¬ 
bles  in  the  local  gardens  has  been  set 
aside  as  the  Red  Cross  share,  so  that 
the  poor  of  the  town  may  be  taken 
care  of  in  the  winter. 

Porto  Rico 

A  MONG  the  Chapters  outside  of  the 
United  States  proper,  Porto  Rico, 
from  present  information,  presents  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  peace-time 
achievement,  particularly  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  Island  Chapter  has 
had  no  trained  personnel  to  organize 
its  work,  nor  is  it  supplied  with  the 
wealth  that  many  other  places  have  to 
finance  such  undertakings.  The  total 
receipts  of  the  Porto  Rico  Chapter  for 
the  year  just  ending  were  nearly  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Among  the 
many  things  it  has  done  has  been  the 
establishment  of  a  Visiting  Nurse  System 
in  Puerta  de  Tierra,  one  of  the  outlying 
districts  of  San  Juan.  The  working 
class  lives  in  this  district,  and  sick 
people  have  never  been  cared  for 
properly  before.  In  its  Junior  Red 


A  MUJMb  City  Chapters,  Brooklyn, 
-C*-  New  York,  has  been  making  an 
excellent  record.  Not  a  single  depart¬ 
ment  has  shown  any  let-up  in  activity 
this  summer,  Every  member  has 
carried  on  with  un¬ 
tiring  enthusiasm. 
New  classes  in  home 
hygiene  and  care  of 
the  sick  have  been 
started,  and  classes  in 
First  Aid  have  been 
begun.  Altogether, 
some  sixty-six  classes, 
with  an  enrollment  of 
nearly  one  thousand 
pupils,  are  now  under 
way  in  the  endeavor 
to  spread  knowledge 
of  health  and  practical 
methods. 

Children  from  pub¬ 
lic  schools  have  been 
examined,  weighed 
and  measured,  and 
four  classes  started 
in  home-making, 
nutrition,  and  cook¬ 
ing.  Special  instruc¬ 
tion  in  dietetics  has 
been  given  to  the 
mothers.  In  particu- 


Cross,  too, 
it  has  outrun 
many  of  the 
States  of  the 
Union,  the 
membership 
being  exactly 
one  hundred 
per  cent.  Every 
boy  and  girl 
who  is  in  public 
school  in  Porto 
Rico  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Ju¬ 
nior  Red  Cross. 

These  hundred 

thousand  youthful  members  have  con¬ 
tributed  some  twenty-two  thousand 
dollars,  and  with  the  money  have  been 
able  to  do  many  fine  things.  One  of 
them  is  the  erection  of  a  school  building 
for  tubercular  children,  to  be  used  as 
a  sanitarium.  Another  -was  the  giving 
of  a  home  to  a  poor  widow  with  seven 
children,  she  having  no  means  of  sup¬ 
port  other  than  taking  in  washing,  and 
her  children  being  forced  to  go  without 
an  education.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 


lar,  the  Fo’  Castle,  a  Club  for  American 
sailors  at  the  Navy  Receiving  Ship 
in  Brooklyn,  has  been  made  into  a 
very  welcome  substitute  for  home  to 
nearly  two  thousand  men  of  the 
Navy  during  the  last  month.  The 
number  of  garments  put  out  by  the 
Supply  Department  shows  the  activity 
of  the  Chapter  workers.  A  total  of 
over  three  thousand  different  articles 
has  been  given  to  different  institu¬ 
tions,  most  of  (Continued  on  Page  69) 
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ALL  the  boyish  pride  and  determination  of  seventeen,  the  unvoiced  loyalty  and  odd 
idealism  that  the  gruff  awkwardness  of  youth  sometimes  conceals — all  these  are 
in  this  story  of  Bruce  Knight  and  his  mother,  Martha,  who  could  not  help  trembling 
a  little  for  her  son  even  at  the  moment  when  she  believed  most  in  him.  You  will 
like  this  new  story  about  the  Knight  family  and  its  youngest  and  slangiest  member 


NONE  SO 


GREAT 


Illustrated  by  F.  R.  Qruger 


By  Theodocia  Pearc 

ALMA  and  Buster  were 
married  in  June,  one  of 
those  perfect  June  days 
that  begin  with  a  red 
dawn  and  end  with  a  flaming 
sunset.  It  was  Alma’s  great  day 
and  it  was  a  great  day  for  Martha. 

After  the  excitement  was  over  and  not  known  its  first  realization.  Bruce 
night  had  come,  Martha  went  out  was  her  highest  hope  now— her  big 
from  the  gay  disorder  of  the  house  to  possibility.  She  saw  splendid  success 
the  cool  quiet  of  the  veranda.  Bruce  for  him  some  day.  He  had  a  way  of 
was  sitting  on  the  top  step,  his  chin  going  after  a  thing  until  he  got  it,  a 
cupped  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  his  determination,  a  spirit  of  assurance, 
elbows  resting  upon  his  knees,  looking  that  undeniable  quality  which  to  her 
out  thoughtfully  at  the  glare  of  the  promised  achievement.  Yes!  She  ex¬ 
street  light.  Martha  dropped  down  pected  big  things  of  Bruce, 
silently  beside  him.  He  moved  slightly  “You  know,  Mom,”  Bruce  said 
to  make  room  for  her  but  did  not  speak,  abruptly,  “I  can’t  understand  all  this 


Martha  thought  about  Alma — Alma 
speeding  on  her  way  to  the  wonders  of 
New  York.  Alma  starting  out  on  a 


fuss  wedding  business.” 

“Oh!”  said  Martha  quietly. 

“So  much  stew  for  nothing,”  Bruce 


great  journey — a  journey  through  Life  went  on.  “So  much  stew  for  nothing, 
with  Buster.  She  had  left  them;  she  Why,  Alma  has  been  dickering  around 
had  gone  away  from  them.  But  here  for  Aveeks  and  then  one  day- — a 
Martha  knew  that  she  would  return;  big  hullabaloo  and  it’s  all  over!  Noth- 
knew  the  home  would  often  echo  to  the  ing  to  show  for  it  but  a  banged-up 


house.” 

“She  has  her  wedding  ring!”  Martha 
said. 


sound  of  her  music  and  the  music  of  her 
laughter. 

“I  want  this  to  be  my  room  always,” 

Alma  had  told  Martha  that  morning 

when,  motherlike,  she  had  gone  in  to  “'YT'AH!  And  a  tableful  of  silver 
touch  with  loving  fingers  the  bridal  presents  and  glass  and  silly  sofa 
robes  spread  out  on  the  bed.  “I  want  pillows,”  the  boy  laughed  heartily, 
you  to  keep  this  room  for  me,  Mamma.  “Sofa  pillows!  Say,  Mom,  who  gave  her 


Often,  when  Buster  is  away,  I’ll  come 
back  to  stay  here  with  you  for  a  while!” 
She  smiled  up  happily  at  Martha, 
“You’re  not  really  losing  me,  Mamma,” 
she  said. 

“No,”  Martha  had  replied  and  turned 


that  fool  pink  satin  thing?” 

Martha  reflected.  “Why,  I  just  can’t 
remember.  Bruce.  Everybody  was  good 
to  Alma!  She  has  lovely  things.” 

“Some  will  pass,”  Bruce  admitted. 
“But  some  others — nix!  As  for  that 
away.  She  was  not  really  losing  Alma;  pink  satin  thing,  Buster  will  put  his 
had  not  really  lost  her.  And  yet,  as  feet  on  it,  I  betcha!  Well,  it  gets  my 
she  sat  there  beside  Bruce,  her  heart  goat.  So  much  stew  for  nothing.” 
was  an  aching  void.  “Sometimes.”  Martha  spoke  slowly 

Bruce  stirred  uneasily  and  Martha  and  with  conviction,  “Sometimes,  Bruce, 
suddenly  felt  his  nearness  and  dearness  I  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  making  a 
to  her.  He  still  belonged  to  her.  lemon  pie,  tryin’  to  get  just  the  right 

Nothing  had  called  him  away  from  flavor  and  bake  it  right  and  so  on. 

her.  She  could  work  for  him  still,  care  Then  dinner  comes  and  a  few  minutes 

for  him,  live  for  him.  He  was  her  later  there’s  no  pie!  So  much  stew  for 

baby,  her  hope  for  to-day,  her  promise  nothing,”  she  echoed, 
for  to-morrow.  Surely,  he  would  “Well,  pie’s  different,”  said  Bruce, 
never  grow  up  and  go  away  from  “How?”  Martha  asked, 

her.  It  seemed  incredible,  even  to  Bruce  thought  for  a  moment  and 

think  of  it.  then  looked  at  her  steadily. 


The  idea  came  to  her  then  that 
her  dream  for  her  girls  had  been  ful¬ 
filled.  But  her  dream  for  Bruce  had 


“Say,  Mom,  know  what  you  are?” 
Martha  shook  her  head. 

“Well,  you’re  smart!  Putting  it  up 


to  me  that  way.  Lemon  pie  has  its 
place,  and  so  has  a  wedding,  I 
guess.”  He  reached  over  and 
took  her  hand.  “I  always  won¬ 
dered  who  I  took  after,  Mom, 
and  now  I  know.  It’s  you!” 
They  laughed  together.  “Let’s 
go  in,”  he  said,  “I  smell  lemonade.” 

“No,  you  don’t,”  said  Martha. 

“Yes,  I  do,”  he  said  gaily,  springing 
up  and  pulling  Martha  to  her  feet. 
“Let’s  have  a  nice,  cool  drink  ready 
for  Pop  when  he  comes  home.  Some 
hot  job  he’s  got,  seeing  that  simpering 
Miss  Simons  home — clear  to  the  other 
end  of  town.  He’ll  want  lemonade 
when  he  gets  back,  Mom.”  Martha 
laughed  and  followed  him  into  the 
house.  Bruce  brought  three  lemons 
and  the  lemon  squeezer  from  the 
pantry. 

“I  wish,  Mom,”  he  paused  suddenly 
in  the  process  of  making  the  lemonade, 
“I  wish,  Mom,  that  you  were  a  lemon 
sure,  just  so  I  could  squeeze  you.” 

Martha  looked  up  startled  from  her 
task  of  sorting  the  silver.  Sadie  Blinn, 
after  washing  the  dishes,  had  left 
the  knives  and  forks  and  spoons  in  a 
pile  on  the  table. 

“T'\0  I  have  to  be  a  lemon?”  she 
asked. 

“Well,  not  much  you  don’t!”  Bruce 
strode  to  her  side  and  gave  her  a  bear 
hug.  “You’re  all  right,  Mom,”  he 
said,  and  went  back  to  his  job. 

Martha  loved  his  sudden  outbursts 
of  boyish  affection  concealed  as  they 
were  by  a  tantalizing  attitude  and  a 
gruff  awkwardness.  Bertha  had  gone 
away,  Alma  had  gone  away,  but  Bruce 
was  still  with  her.  She  was  happy  in 
the  knowledge  of  his  presence. 

“You  know,  Henry,”  she  said  a  few 
evenings  later,  as  they  sat  in  the 
living  room — Martha  by  the  open 
window;  Henry  stretched  out  on  the 
davenport  in  a  luxury  of  repose.  “You 
know,  Henry,  we  will  have  to  think 
soon  about  sending  Bruce  away  to 
college  in  the  Fall.  He  took  his  final 
senior  exams  this  June.  He  is  about 
ready  for  the  next  step — college.” 

“Wants  t£>  go  badly,  eh  Martha?” 
Henry  inquired. 

“Pretty  badly,  I  guess,”  Martha 
smiled.  “He  hasn’t  said  very  much  so 
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Pop,  when  he  comes  home,”  said  Bruce 


^  that’s  a  sure  sign  he  is  counting  on  it. 
'  He’s  really  terribly  ambitious,  Henry — - 
almost  too  much  so.  Our  girls  never 
yearned  for  college,  so  it’s  up  to  us  to 
do  the  very  best  we  can  by  Bruce.” 

“How  long  does  this  college  business 
last?” 

“Four  years  I  think,  Henry — maybe 
longer.” 

Henry  whistled  softly. 

“Take  a  little  fortune,”  he  com¬ 
mented. 

“Yes,  it  will!”  Martha  granted.  “It 
will  take  a  heap.  But  I  guess  we  can 
afford  to  do  something  fine  for  Brace. 
He  was  telling  me  one  day  that  he’d 
likely  work  hard  for  scholarships  after 
the  first  year.  It’s  the  beginning  that 
will  cost  most.  We  can  manage  it, 
Henry,  don’t  you  think?” 

“Yes,”  Henry  sat  up  and  rubbed  his 
palms  together.  “Yes.  We’ll  manage, 
Martha.  We’re  not  really  poor. 
There’s  something  in  the  bank  for  our 
old  age,  you  know.  But  Bruce  is  a 
pretty  good  investment.  Let  him  go  to 
college  if  he  wants  to.” 

“If  the  money’s  saved  for  our  old 
age,  I  guess  we  don’t  need  it.”  Martha 
sighed  happily.  “It  just  seems,  Henry, 
that  we  can’t  grow  old.  And  poor? 
No,  I  don’t  like  to  say  we’re  poor;  and, 
even  if  we  were,  I  hold  that  there  are 
none  so  poor  but  can  afford  to  do  right 
by  their  children.  We  can  save  some 
more  too,  you  know.” 

“How?”  Henry  showed  signs  of 
interest,  “How — in  these  times?” 

“Why,  it  won’t  cost  so  much  around 
the  house,”  Martha  reflected,  “Just 
you  and  me,  Henry,  to  cook  for,  and 
we  won’t  have  so  much  company.  I’m 
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pretty  well  fixed  for  clothes.  I  have 
plenty  that  I  can  make  over.  Then,  we 
can  wait  for  the  new  rug.  and  we  won’t 
need  any  vacation  this  year.  Yes! 
you  are  right.  Bruce  is  our  best  invest¬ 
ment.” 

“Sure,  Bruce  is  all  right,”  Henry  was 
enthusiastic,  “Send  him  off  to  college, 
Martha.  We’ll  manage  it,  somehow.” 

Bruce  out  on  the  veranda,  silent  in  a 
dark  corner,  clinched  his  fists. 

“Well,  golly!”  his  mouth  shut  tightly. 
“I’ll  be  jiggered  if  they  can  shoot  me 
off  to  any  old  college — I’ll  be  jiggered 
if  they  will.” 

T_TE  settled  back  in  the  hammock  for  a 
nice,  comfortable  think.  Seventeen 
he  was  now  and  ready  to  earn  his  living. 
What  did  a  fellow  do  at  the  start  any¬ 
how?  Face  the  world?  Yep — but  with 
what?  All  this  talk  about  getting  a  start 
was  all  right.  Yep — but  how  did  a  chap 
get  it?  Starts  weren’t  found  on  the 
sidewalks  or  in  backyards  or  at  college. 
Starts  were  made — well,  most  any¬ 
wheres.  Bruce  knew'  that  pretty  fair 
starts  were  made  at  college.  But  he 
passed  over  the  fact  lightly. 

“I’ll  be  jiggered  if  I’ll  go!”  he  told 
himself  fiercely. 

Martha  heard  the  creaking  of  the 
hammock. 

“Bruce!”  she  called,  “You  out  there?” 

“Yep”  he  answered  drowsily, 
“Sleepin’.” 

A  fortnight  passed  and  then  Alma 
and  Buster  returned.  Martha  wras  in  a 
flurry  of  excitement  all  day.  Alma  had 
written  that  they  wmuld  arrive  at  six 
and  come  right  along  for  dinner.  Martha 
worked  incessantly  from  early  morning 


until  five  o’clock.  She  wranted  every¬ 
thing  in  the  old  home  to  look  sweet 
and  clean  and  precious  to  Alma;  she 
wanted  a  meal  ready  for  Buster  that 
would  make  him  exclaim  in  that  exul¬ 
tant  tone  of  his,  “Say,  it’s  great  to 
know  you!  Some  cook  you  are.” 
At  five,  she  slipped  upstairs  to  don  her 
prettiest  dress  and  everything  was 
ready  spick  and  span — everything  ex¬ 
cept  the  heart  of  Martha.  That  was 
in  a  state  of  wondrous  confusion  and 
happy  palpitation,  so  much  so  that  she 
could  scarcely  hook  her  dress,  and  the 
fingers  that  arranged  her  hair  trembled 
in  anticipation. 

A  T  last  they  came — a  joyous  con- 
fusion  of  laughter  and  talk  and 
more  laughter,  a  babel  of  joyous  sound. 
Alma  was  radiant,  and  lovelier  than 
ever  to  the  eyes  of  Martha  and  Buster, 
boyish  and  proud.  At  dinner,  they 
wrere  a  merry  party.  Alma,  writh  so 
much  to  tell;  Buster,  with  so  much  to 
add;  Bruce,  with  so  much  to  ask; 
Henry,  with  so  much  to  consider  and 
Martha,  with  so  much  to  learn.  After 
the  meal,  came  the  presents,  a  little 
remembrance  for  each  one — a  new 
pipe  for  Henry,  a  dainty  blouse  for 
Martha,  a  gorgeous  array  of  ties  for 
Bruce. 

“Thought  you’d  be  going  to  college 
in  the  Fall,”  Buster  explained,  “A  chap 
needs  plenty  of  sport  ties  at  college, 
you  bet.” 

Bruce  regarded  the  colorful  display. 

“Well,”  he  conceded,  “sport  ties  are 
all  right  any  place,  I  reckon.  You  see, 
Buster,  you  made  a  wrong  guess.  I’m 
not  going  to  any  old  college!” 


Theodocia  Pearce 


“What!”  Martha  gasped. 

Henry  looked  up  in  alarm. 

“Aw!  Say,  now — ”  this  from  Buster. 

“Well,  I  just  won’t  go,  you  bet!” 
Bruce  was  defiant.  “What  good’ll 
college  do  me,  eh?  Say,  answer  me 
that.  What  good  does  college  do  any¬ 
body?  Turns  out  a  pack  of  snobs,  I 
tell  you.  Look  at  Gordon  Grobb! 
Can’t  touch  him  with  a  ten  foot  pole 
since  he  went  to  Harvard.  He’s  ab¬ 
solutely  no  good  now,  and  once — well, 
Gord  was  a  real  decent  sort.  Oh,  you 
can’t  push  me  off  among  a  bunch  of 
boobs,  I’ll  say  that!” 

“You  can’t  neglect  your  education,” 
Martha  protested. 

“I  guess  I’m  educated  all  I  need  to 
be,  Mom.  I  don’t  want  to  be  taught 
how  to  wear  a  monocle  and  kid  gloVes 
and  yellow  spats.” 

“'Y'OU’VE  got  the  wrong  idea,” 

1  Buster  said  quietly.  “Every  college 
graduate  isn’t  a  Gordon  Grobb.  Col¬ 
lege  turns  out  some  big  men,  some  big 
successes — some — ” 

“Yep!”  Bruce  cut 
in.  “And  a  whole 
lot  of  successes 
haven’t  seen  the  in¬ 
side  of  a  college.  They 
don’t  have  to — they 
just  naturally  suc¬ 
ceed,  anyhow.  Well, 

I’ll  be  one  of  that 
sort.” 

“But  your  train¬ 
ing,”  said  Alma. 

“What  about  your 
training?  '  You  can’t 
expect  to  enter  the 
ranks  of  the  workers 
unprepared.” 

“Golly  [’’ejaculated 
Bruce,  “You  talk  like 
a  book.  I  guess  I  can 
enter  any  old  profes¬ 
sion  I  choose  and 
work  my  way  up.” 

“Oh — is  that  so?” 

Alma  shrugged  her 
shoulders,  “And  what 
are  your  plans?” 

Bruce  folded  his 
arms  across  his  chest 
and  regarded  her  with 
disapproval. 

“Well,  according  to 
rule,”  he  said,  “A 
man  begins  at  the 
bottom  and  works  up. 

Now,  my  idea  is  to 
be  a  railway  man,  so 
I  might  as  well  begin 
low,  down  around  the 
depot.  I  thought  of 
ticket  agent.  Too 
high!  Gotta  work 
up  to  it.  Baggage 
checker.  Too  high — 
too  high!  Gotta  get 
more  muscle.  So  I 
figured  out  that 
shovelling  coal  in  the 
engine  would  be  about 
as  good  a  way  to 
start  as  any.” 

“Some  work!” 

Buster  grinned.  “One 


day  with  a  coal  shovel  and  I’ll  bet  you 
change  your  mind.” 

“I’ll  bet  you  change  your  own.” 
There  was  such  unmistaken  finality  in 
Bruce’s  tone  that  Martha  regarded 
him  in  genuine  alarm,  “My  mind’s  made 
up  and  I  guess  it’s  too  late  for  it  to  be 
made  down.  I’m  going  after  what  I 
want.  I  won’t  have  any  dry  professors 
lammin’  Latin  at  me  or  making  me 
gargle  over  Greek.  I  want  the  real 
thing  and  my  idea  of  the  real  thing 
isn’t  a  Gordon  Grobb.” 

Bertha  arrived  on  the  scene  just  at 
this  juncture,  she  and  her  brood,  and 
the  conversation  took  a  decided  turn 
for  the  better.  But  during  the  evening 
Martha  looked  often  in  the  direction  of 
Bruce — Bruce  now  playing  with  Tots; 
now  pestering  Buster  with  questions; 
now  nagging  at  Alma — and  Martha 
was  worried  indeed.  Why  this  sudden 
change  in  Bruce  when  he  had  always 
talked  so  proudly  to  her  of  going  away 
to  college;  of  working  for  a  scholarship; 
of  coming  out  a  success;  of  making  a 


man  of  himself.  The  only  answer 
she  could  discern,  so  far,  was  Gordon 
Grobb.  Bruce  was  right  about  Gordon; 
college  had  turned  him  into  a  good-for- 
nothing  dandy.  But  college  did  not  do 
that  to  all  boys.  Was  Bruce  to  miss 
his  chance  just  because  one  boy  had 
failed  to  make  the  most  of  his?  To 
miss  opportunity  because  one,  to  whom 
opportunity  had  been  given,  had  not 
grasped  it?  At  the  thought  of  the  coal 
shovel  she  smiled;  she  knew  her  boy’s 
ways  with  Alma.  But  his  absolute 
disapproval  of  college  was  not  to  be 
mistaken.  She  was  sure  of  his  earnest¬ 
ness  there.  With  startled  dismay,  too, 
she  realized  that  Henry  had  said  nothing. 
Perhaps  he  even  agreed  with  Bruce — 
saw  college  as  the  boy  saw  it.  Were 
her  hopes  for  Bruce  to  be  shattered? 
All  her  work  and  saving  to  lead  to 
nothing?  Oh,  how  she  had  saved  for 
Bruce.  Even  Henry  did  not  realize 
the  many  little  ways  in  which  she  had 
saved  for  Bruce.  Like  a  seed,  nurtured 
in  the  dark  of  the  earth,  this  dream  had 
been.  Would  it  fail 
to  blossom  to  a  splen¬ 
did  reality? 

After  the  others 
had  left,  she  took 
Bruce  to  task. 

“But  I  don’t  want 
to  go,”  he  protested, 
“I  don’t  want  to  be 
fed  up  on  books  when 
I  got  you  to  feed  me 
up  on  better  stuff. 
Honest,  college  isn’t 
everything,  Mom.  I 
guess  experience 
counts  more  than  any¬ 
thing  nowadays  —  I 
guess  it  does.” 

“But  I  want  you 
to  be  a  success,  Bruce. 
I  want  you  to  be  all 
of  that.” 

“Sure,  I  will!” 
Bruce  boasted,  “Sure! 
Leave  it  to  me.  I’ll 
do  anything  you 
want,  Mom.” 

“I  want  you  to  go 
to  college,  Bruce,” 
Martha  said  earn¬ 
estly.  She  looked  at 
Bruce  with  a  plead¬ 
ing  glance,  looked  and 
saw  a  strange,  hard 
something  in  his  eyes, 
a  something  she  had 
never  seen  there  be¬ 
fore.  His  eyes  had 
always  been  merry 
and  this  was  some¬ 
thing  that  seemed 
like  a  stifled  cry. 

“I’m  sorry,  Mom,” 
he  said,  “But  I  don’t 
want  to  go.  I 
couldn’t  succeed  there 
now,  not  when  my 
mind’s  against  it.  I’d 
be  a  round  peg  in  a 
square  hole.  But 
I’ll  do  something  big 
for  you  sure,  Mom. 

You  just  leave  it  to 
„  _  )> 
me. 


GROW  YOUR  WING 


By  Benjamin  De  Casseres 


WHAT  we  need — even  more  than  clothes — is  wings! 

Wings  in  our  heart.  Wings  in  our  eye.  Wings 
in  our  acts.  Wings  in  our  brain.  Wings  in  our  step. 

All  myths  contain  great  practical  truths,  and  the 
fable  of  the  Seven-League  Boots  was  the  fable  of  the 
every-day  man  who  goes  through  life  winged,  one  who 
has  put  an  unconquerable  belief  in  his  purpose  between 
himself  and  the  hard  pavements  of  reality 

Evolve  a  wing  that  will  carry  you  above  the  heart¬ 
aches,  the  disappointments,  the  trivial  ugliness'  of 
everyday  life. 

Call  the  wing  Laughter,  if  you  wish.  It  will  carry  you 
over  the  day’s  cares.  Call  the  wing  Courage.  That 
is  a  giant’s  wing  that  will  break  down  many  a  granite 
wall.  Call  the  wing  Faith.  That  is  a  wing  that  will 
open  rare  vistas. 

The  person  that  has  evolved  a  secret  wing  turns  half 
his  work  to  play.  His  daily  life  is  part  of  a  great  sight¬ 
seeing  tour. 

There  was  once  a  boy  who  lived  in  an  old  back  yard. 
It  was  neither  beautiful  to  behold  nor  a  good  place  to 
play  in. 

But  the  boy  spent  all  his  time  sitting  on  the  fence 
looking  around  the  world  of  the  whole  block,  which 
became  a  universe  of  surprises  to  him. 

That  boy  had  wings  and  could  not  be  conquered  by 
the  commonplace  and  ugly. 

We  all  must  live,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  back  yards 
of  the  commonplace.  Perch  on  the  fence!  You  may 
evolve  wings  strong  enough  to  fly  to  the  roof  of  things. 

All  life  aspires  to  wings.  The  lamest  can  evolve 
them. 


Grow 


your  wing 
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“That  Mr.  Clark’s  some  man.  Mom,”  said  Bruce.  “I  thought  he  might  be  mad  but  he  wasn’t.  He  just 
went  at  me  straight.  ‘What  was  the  matter,  Bruce?’  he  said.  ‘I  called  your  house  but  there  was  no  answer’  ” 


And  Martha  left  it  to  Bruce.  What 
she  knew  of  pain  and  regret,  she  hid 
skillfully,  as  the  dream  had  been 
hidden.  She  left  it  entirely  to  Bruce. 
She  would  not  tell  him  of  her  disap¬ 
pointment,  for  delving  into  the  deeps  of 
his  being,  as  only  a  mother  can  delve 
into  the  deeps  of  another,  she  felt  in  a 
strange  sure  way  that  Bruce  was  ex¬ 
periencing  some  disappointment  of  his 


own.  What  it  was,  she  could  not 
fathom.  His  abhorrence  of  college  was 
too  decided  not  to  be  real.  Under  his 
defiance  was  a  friction.  Something  had 
happened  to  Bruce;  something  had 
changed  him.  Martha  did  not  try 
to  probe  him.  She  relied  on  her  intui¬ 
tion;  left  the  rest  with  Bruce,  and 
waited. 

With  what  perfect  patience  and  per¬ 


severance  can  a  mother  wait;  and 
waiting,  hope;  and  hoping,  live  on 
happily!  Bruce  would  not  fail  her. 
College  or  no  college,  she  saw  him  made 
for  success.  She  had  dreamed  too  well 
not  to  be  sure;  had  dreamed  too  surely 
to  be  denied.  Whatever  came  or  did  not 
come,  Bruce  would  not  fail  her. 

The  following  Sunday,  the  Knights 
had  supper  with  Alma  and  Buster  at  the 
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little  bungalow  out  Elmwood  way. 
Alma  was  openly  elated,  Buster  was 
triumph  written  in  capitals,  Bruce  was 
curiosity  at  top  notch. 

“Now  I  sit  me  down  to  eat.”  Bruce 
chanted  gravely  as  they  took  their 
places  around  the  table — 

“ Now  I  sit  me  down  to  eat, 

Nice  tinned  soup  and  good  canned 
meat; — 

If  I  should  die  before  I’m  through, 

l  pray  the  food  kills  Alma,  too!” 
Everybody  laughed,  everybody  but 
Bruce.  He  continued  his  delicious 
devout  expression,  hands  on  his  stom¬ 
ach,  eyes  raised  ceilingwards. 

“There,  Mom,”  he  suddenly  chal¬ 
lenged  Martha,  “don’t  tell  me  I  never 
went  to  Sunday  School.” 

“You’ve  certainly  been  going  some,” 
said  Ed,  who  was  tying  a  bib  on  Tots, 
“you  certainly  have.” 

“And  that  reminds  ■  me,”  Buster 
began,  “if  you’re  so  up  against  college 
and  yet  want  a  decent  job  to  begin 
your  climb  to  success,  maybe,  I  know — ” 

“Pass  it  along!”  Bruce  exclaimed, 
“Pass  it  right  along.” 

“Say,  you  know  that  little  grey 
roadster?” 

“That  classy  little  car  down  at  the 
show  rooms?” 

“The  same!  Well,  Mr.  Clark  was  in 
the  other  day — Mr.  Angus  Clark  if 
you  please — looking  it  over.  He 
thought  it  some  peachy  little  outfit.” 

HE  oughta  know,”  said  Ed,  “with 
his  money.” 

“And  what  do  you  suppose  he  said?” 
Buster  asked  Bruce. 

“Pass  it  along — pass  it  along!  I'm 
no  mind  reader  of  the  Orient!” 

“He  said,”  Buster  drew  out  the  words 
deliciously,  “  ‘That’s  a  mighty  tine  car. 
If  I  can  find  the  right  man  to  look  after 
it,  I’ll  buy  it.’  And  with  that,  he  went 
out.” 

Bruce  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork 
and  squinted  at  Buster,  “You  mean  for 
me  to  get  busy?” 

“You’ve  said  it!” 

“Well,”  Bruce  drew  the  back  of  his 
hand  across  his  forehead,  “Well,  so  I 

could  now.” 

“What’s  it  all  about?”  Bertha  asked. 
“It  means,”  said  Buster,  that  there’s 
a  chance  for  your  smart  young  brother 
to  drive  the  swellest  little  roadster  in 
the  city,  if  he’s  only  smart  enough.” 

“You  mean,  be  a  chauffeur?”  Alma 
arched  her  brows. 

“That’s  the  idea.” 

“Why,  Buster,”  Alma  came  back  at 
him  with  surprising  sharpness,  “How 
can  you  talk  like  that?  What  does 
Bruce  know  about  driving  a  car?” 

“I  guess  I  know  more  about  driving 
a  car  than  you’ll  ever  know  about  a 
cook  stove,”  Bruce  retorted.  “I  guess 
1  haven’t  been  driving  around  with 
Buster,  Saturdays  and  holidays  and 
summers  for  the  past  two  years,  for 
nothing.  I  guess  I  know  about  all  there 
is  to  know  about  any  old  machine  made. 
I’ll  say  that  and  if  you  don’t  believe 
me,  ask  Buster.” 

“I’ll  say  that  he  does,'”  Buster  put  in. 
“Well,  suppose  he  does,”  said  Alma, 
disturbed,  “that’s  no  sort  of  a  job.” 


T  heodocia  Pearce 

“What’s  wrong  with  it,  eh?”  Bruce 
snapped. 

“Why,  it  isn’t  just  the  thing!  Charley 
wouldn’t  take  a  job  like  that,  nor  any 
of  the  other  boys,  and  you  know  it.” 

“Well,  say  now,  what’s  that  got  to 
do  with  it?  Tell  me  that  if  you  know 
how.” 

“Charley’s  ambitious.  He  has  some 
sense  of  propriety.  That’s  something 
you  lack.” 

“XJOW,  looka  here,”  Bruce  regarded 

-1^  Alma  steadily,  “maybe  I  don’t 
know  anything  about  propriety  and 
all  those  nutty  notions  of  yours,  maybe 
I  don’t.  But  I  know  something  about 
ambition,  and  you  had  just  better 
believe  that,  you  just  better  had.  And 
there  isn’t  a  Charley  in  the  whole 
world  could  make  me  do  what  he  does — • 
fust  because  he  does  it.” 

“That’s  true  enough,”  said  Henry. 
Ed  laughed  and  Buster  joined  in. 

Martha  was  strangely  silent. 

“Oh,  good  gracious!”  Alma  was 
exasperated  and  there  was  no  doubt 
about  it.  “Haven’t  you  any  sense, 
Bruce  Knight?” 

“Sure!  Only  I  don’t  get  you.” 

“Well,”  Alma  said,  “suppose  now, 
when  I  had  finished  High  School, 
suppose  I  had  refused  to  go  into  an 
office — had  absolutely  refused  and  had 
instead — ”  she  paused  reflectively,  “and 
instead  had  insisted  on  going  out  as  a 
servant  into  some  family?” 

This  was  met  with  wild  hilarity  on 
the  part  of  Bruce.  He  threw  back  his 
head  and  roared,  “Oh,  gosh,  if  you  only 
had— If  you  only  had!  Some  maid  you’d 
be,  some  sporty  little  back  door  flirt.” 

“Bruce,  can’t  you  be  serious?” 

Bruce  sobered  down,  “All  right.  I’m 
ready.  Go  ahead  with  the  next  thing.” 

“It’s  all  right  to  laugh,”  Alma  said. 
“But  you  wouldn’t  have  laughed  much 
if  I  had  really  done  it.” 

“Aw — what’s  the  difference?  That’s 
some  sporty  car  and  Angus  Clark’s 
some  sporty  gentleman.  There’d  be 
great  pay  there,  let  me  tell  you;  swell 
money — and  that  easy.  Golly,  imagine 
being  paid  to  run  a  sporty  little  car 
like  that.  Say,  if  he’ll  take  me,  I’m  right 
on  the  driver’s  seat,  you  bet.” 

DAD  won’t  let  you.” 

“Won’t  he  though?”  Bruce  looked 
at  his  father. 

“It’s  Bruce’s  life,”  Henry  said.  “I 
guess  he  will  have  to  work  it  out  for 
himself,  Alma.” 

“If  he  gets  that  job — well — ”  for  once 
Alma  was  utterly  at  a  loss  for  words. 

“If  I  get  that  job,”  Bruce  echoed  in 
his  most  teasing  tone.  “I’ll  come  around 
some  afternoon  and  take  you  for  a  ride.” 
“Take  me,  too?”  Tots  broke  in. 

“I  sure  will,  Baby,”  said  Bruce. 
Martha  said  nothing.  There  was 
really  nothing  she  could  say.  Henry 
had  been  right;  it  was  Bruce’s  life  and 
he  must  work  it  out  for  himself.  It 
hurt  her  that  he  had  refused  to  go  to 
college  but  she  would  not  give  in  to  the 
hurt. 

“Some  dandy  little  rides  we’ll  have, 
Mom,  maybe,”  he  said  when  they  re¬ 


turned  home,  taking  her  by  the  shoulders 
and  shaking  her  gently.  “Some  dandy 
little  rides!” 

Monday  morning,  he  went  away 
early.  Everybody  knew  where  Angus 
Clark  lived.  His  palatial  residence  on 
Columbus  Avenue  was  one  of  the  show 
places  of  the  city.  But  not  many, 
other  than  the  invited,  dared  to  push 
against  the  imposing  iron  gates  and 
enter  the  beautiful  grounds.  Bruce, 
however,  was  one  of  the  not  many. 
He  was  after  a  job.  He  came  home 
about  noon. 

“Well,”  he  began.  “I  got  it — -at 
least  I  did  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  Mom. 
That  man  Clark  is  some  man  all  right. 
He  was  just  at  his  breakfast  when  I 
got  there,  eatin’  all  alone  in  that  great 
big  house.  His  family’s  off  somewheres. 
So  I  just  told  the  guy  who  came  to  the 
door  I’d  see  him  anyway.  I  said, 
‘Just  tell  him  he  can  go  on  eating  his 
breakfast  anyhow,  I’ll  come  in  where  he 

is,  and  tell  him  it’s  important — don’t 
forget  to  tell  him  that.’  Say,  they  let 
me  in  pretty  quick,  you  bet.  Some 
swell  house!  Gee,  I  wish  you  could  see 

it,  Mom.  I  told  him  who  I  was  and 
what  I  wanted.  He  seemed  kinda  disap¬ 
pointed  at  first  but,  after  awhile,  we  had 
a  pretty  good  time.” 

“You  look,  all  right  to  me.”  he  said. 

“I  oughta,”  I  told  him.  “This  is  my 
best  suit.  I  wore  it  because  of  Alma — 
she’s  my  kid  sister — and  she’s  so  keen 
about  a  sense  of  propriety,  that  I 
thought  this  might  help  some.” 

WHAT  did  he  say?”  Martha  was 
getting  anxious. 

“Oh,  he  just  laughed  and  then 
pitched  in  and  asked  me  a  lot  of  ques¬ 
tions  about  myself  and  what  training 
I’d  had.  I  told  him  about  Buster,  you 
bet.” 

“Well,”  he  said  afterwards,  looking 
me  up  and  down,  “It’s  your  lack  of 
experience  I’m  afraid  of.” 

“  ‘Now,  see  here,’  I  come  back  at 
him,  Mom,  ‘Sure,  I  lack  experience. 
But,  say,  if  you  won’t  give  it  to  me  with 
this  job,  how’d  you  expect  I’m  going  to 
have  it  for  the  next  one — eh?’  That 
kinda  got  him,  you  bet,  so  he’s  going  to 
try  me  out.  He’s  going  to  get  the  car 
to-morrow  and  I’m  to  be  with  him. 
It’s  some  pay,  too,  Mom — twenty- 
five  dollars  a  week  to  start  on.  I 
betcha  Alma  couldn’t  do  any  better 
in  any  old  office.  I  just  betcha  she 
couldn’t.” 

The  telephone  bell  rang  and  Bruce 
went  to  answer  it.  There  followed  a 
somewhat  heated  conversation.  After 
he  had  hung  up  the  receiver,  he  came 
back  to  Martha. 

“That  was  Buster,”  he  laughed. 
“Regular  hen-pecked  husband  already 
— said  Alma  was  giving  him  the  deuce 
for  putting  such  outrageous  ideas  into 
my  head.  He  wanted  me  to  swear  off 
the  job.  But  I  told  him  I  couldn’t  since 
I’d  already  sworn  on.  Say,  he  was  sur¬ 
prised,  you  bet!  He  said  I  had  my 
nerve  going  to  that  house.  I  explained 
to  him  that  anything  took  nerve.” 

“Yes,”  Martha  interposed,  “I  heard 
you.” 

“He  thought  it  was  some  pay  too, 
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Bruce,  out  on  the  verandah,  silent  in  a  dark  comer,  clinched  his  fists. 
“I’ll  be  jiggered  if  tney  can  shoot  me  off  to  any  old  college,”  he  said 


you  bet!”  Bruce  thrust  his  hands  into 
his  pockets,  whistled  softly  and  waltzed 
about  the  living  room,  “Some  money!” 
he  said  frond  time  to  time. 

The  next  day,  Bruce  went  proudly 
forth  to  his  new  job.  Martha  saw  him 
leave  wdth  mingled  pride  and  misgiving. 
The  second  day,  he  brought  the  car 
around  to  the  front  door  and  called 
her  out  from  pie-making,  to  admire  it. 
She  came;  her  apron  tucked  up,  .a 
paring  knife  in  her  hand.  They  went 
over  the  car  together.  Bruce  explained 
much  that  Martha  never  could  under¬ 
stand. 

GREAT,  isn’t  it,  Mom?  Some 
sport,  your  Bruce  Knight — some 
sport!  I’ll  take  you  out  for  a  ride  some 
day  soon,”  he  promised.  “I  sure  will!” 

He  drove  away  in  high  glee  and 
Martha  went  back  to  her  pie  making, 
perplexed  in  spirit. 

Why  wasn’t  she  glad,  -when  he  was 
glad?  Why  wasn’t  she  pleased  that  he 
had  the  job  he  really  wanted  to  have? 
The  knife  cut  deep  into  the  apple  she 
was  paring,  and  she  drew  it  out  with  a 
quick  little  start  of  dismay.  It  was  as 
though  something  had  cut  deep  into 
the  heart  of  her — had  cut  deep. 

Bruce — a  chauffeur!  Was  that  it? 
Her  dream  had  been  different.  She  had 
looked  to  him  to  aim  high,  to  lift  the 
standard  of  his  ideals,  to  dare  to  mount 
up.  He  did  not  care  to  mount  up!  He 
was  willing  to  let  his  chance  slip  by — 
willing  simply  to  take  any  job,  just  for 
“some  money.” 

She  remembered  one  night  when  he 
had  come  in  for  dinner,  hungry  as 


usual.  There  was  a  steak  pie.  She  had 
taken  a  peek  into  the  oven,  and  Bruce 
standing  behind  her  had  sniffed  audibly. 

“Steak  pie!  Say,  Mom,  you’re  a  real 
sport.” 

“Almost  done!”  she  had  said  to  her¬ 
self,  then  aloud  to  Bruce,  “Well,  men 
who  are  going  to  be  great  some  day 
have  to  be  fed  up  for  the  position.” 

“Say,  Mom,”  he  had  bent  over  her, 
“don’t  get  that  ‘great  idea’  on  the 
brain.  I’m  not  counting  on  being  a 
Roosevelt  or  an  Edison  or  a  Christopher 
Columbus,  you  know.  This  ‘great 
business’  is  going  too  far,  in  my  opinion.” 

But  Martha  had  not  forgotten. 

“I  wonder — ”  she  mused,  “I  wonder 
why  we  dream  at  all.  I  wonder  why  we 
don’t  stop  before  it  hurts  us!” 

Now,  it  would  never  be  as  she  had 
planned — never.  Bruce  would  go  on 
and  on  evenly.  He  would  not  mount 
up  as  she  had  always  seen  him — 
mounting — mounting  to  the  very  stars. 

FOR  a  week  all  went  well.  Then  one 
night  he  came  in  late — long  after 
eight  o’clock.  Henry  and  Martha  had 
had  dinner.  The  dishes  wTere  washed 
and  put  away.  Martha  was  sprinkling 
clothes  in  the  kitchen  wdten  Bruce  came 
in,  hot  and  dishevelled. 

“Gee!”  he  said,  sitting  down  by  the 
table.  “We  had  some  time,  we  sure 
did.” 

“Tell  me  about  it.”  Martha  said. 
“What  happened?” 

“We  had  a  blow-out!”  Bruce  thrust 
his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  settled 
back  in  his  chair,  “Some  bing-bang 
blow-out,  you  bet.  We  were  out  on  the 


Hampton  Road,  about  five  miles  from 
Hampton  and  about  twelve  miles  from 
here.  Golly,  it  was  tough  luck,  Mom. 
We  had  to  telephone  to  Hampton  and 
have  a  man  sent  out.  Hot?  Oh,  terri¬ 
ble!  We  sat  down  under  a  tree  by  the 
road,  Mr.  Clark  and  me,  and  say,  Mom, 
he’s  a  man,  a  real  sport — ” 

“What  did  you  talk  about?”  Martha 
rolled  some  dampened  handkerchiefs 
into  a  bundle  and  packed  them  in  the 
clothes  basket.  “He’s  very  interesting, 
isn’t  he,  Bruce?” 

WELL,  I  should  say  he  is!  We  sure 
had  some  chummy  talk.  College, 
for  a  while!”  Bruce  shifted  uneasily. 
“You  see,  he’s  been  there.  Golly!  But 
they  used  to  have  some  funny  times. 
He  told  me  stacks  of  things  they  used 
to  do.  And  laugh?  Well,  I’ll  say  we  did 
some.  After  a  while,  he  got  out  a  little 
note  book  and  began  to  study  some 
writing.” 

“  ‘I’m  speaking  to  our  salesmen’,”  he 
said.  ‘At  a  luncheon  to-morrow.  I'll 
look  over  my  speech  now  while  we’re 
waiting.’  ” 

“And  say,  Mom,”  continued  Bruce, 
“I  just  wish  Alma  could  have  seen  him, 
I  just  wish  she  could,  you  bet.  It  made 
me  think  some — watching  him  did. 
Alma,  you  know,  is  just  nuts  over  this 
servant  business.  And  there  sat  Angus 
Clark,  in  all  that  dust  and  heat,  study¬ 
ing  to  serve  his  salesmen.  See?  That’s 
what  he’s  doing.  Mom — serving  them. 
Get  me?” 

Martha  nodded. 

“Why — golly — that’s  what  we’re  all 
doing — serving — ( Continued  on  page  71 ■) 
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HELP 

YOURSELF 
TO 

HEALTH 

ARE  YOU 

LOSING  YOUR  LOCKS  ? 

WE  HOPE  NOT,  BUT— 

WHEN  baldness  has  become  weakness,  he  can  certainly  do  some-  hats,  and  that  for  the  same  reason 

well  established,  there  is  no  thing  to  foster  such  scalp  health  as  he  sailors  are  less  often  bald  than  men  in 

known  cure.  Some  of  our  has  and  possibly,  by  this  means,  pre-  other  occupations, 
most  eminent  skin  specialists,  vent  the  loss  of  his  hair.  Among  the  measures  for  preventing 

the  ones  who  know  the  very  most  There  are  various  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  extreme  cleanliness, 
of  what  there  is  to  know  on  the  sub-  seborrhoea,  among  them  dandruff,  itch-  avoidance  of  contact  with  toilet  articles 
ject  of  the  scalp,  are  themselves  bald,  ing,  and  too  much  oil.  The  normal  used  on  other  people’s  heads  (many 
But  if  that  disease  known  as  seborr-  life  of  an  individual  healthy  hair  is  diseases  of  the  scalp  are  contagious) 
hoea,  which  is  generally  the  cause  generally  a  few  months,  or  sometimes  and  vigorous  massage  to  keep  up  a 
of  baldness,  can  be  caught  in  its  very  as  long  as  a  year,  after  which  it  falls  good  flow  of  blood  for  the  nourishment 
early  stages,  certainly  a  man  has  out  and  is  replaced  by  a  new  growth,  of  the  hair. 

a  fighting  chance  of  retaining  his  When  seborrhoea  gets  into  the  root  Back  of  these  measures  must  be  the 

hair.  of  the  hair,  it  may  no  longer  be  able  care  of  the  whole  general  health.  Any 

Whether  a  man  becomes  bald  at  an  to  produce  a  new  growth.  Growth,  in  specific  illness  is  liable  to  affect  the 
early  age,  or  at  a  late  age,  depends  a  any  case,  becomes  feebler  and  feebler  hair.  Anaemia  or  enfeebled  circu- 
good  deal  upon  his  hereditary  type,  before  it  ceases,  and  the  hair  becomes  lation — sometimes  manifesting  them- 
Certain  races  are  prone  to  baldness,  correspondingly  finer  and  shorter.  Se-  selves  in  cold  hands  and  feet  or  im- 
while  it  is  almost  unknown  to  others,  borrhoea  however  does  not  always  perfect  digestion — may  be  back  of  the 
A  Chinaman  recently  spoke  at  a  produce  baldness.  Sometimes,  it  is  scalp  trouble. 

banquet  on  things  that  the  American  found  coexisting  with  a  luxuriant  head  Darwin  says  that  hair  arrangements 
thinks  queer  about  the  Chinese,  and  of  hair.  may  be  a  purposeless  by-product  of 

one  thing  was  the  fact  that  they  do  One  of  the  common  habits  thought  evolutionary  process,  but  that  there 
not  have  beards.  But  this  Chinaman  by  specialists  to  promote  baldness  is  is  much  evidence  to  indicate  that  our 
thought  it  just  as  queer  that  often  the  wearing  of  tight  hats.  Anything  present  long  flowing  locks  have  been 
American  men  do  not  have  hair  on  the  which  reduces  the  circulation  in  the  produced  with  the  definite  view  of 
top  of  their  heads.  scalp  diminishes  its  resistance  to  ornamentation.  We  can  guess  in  what 

Just  as  certain  races  are  more  disease.  Some  investigators  claim  that,  connection.  But  in  losing  these  locks, 
afflicted  with  baldness  than  others,  so  as  a  class,  men  in  the  country  are  less  we  may  well  inquire  whether  we  are 
are  certain  families.  A  man  cannot  prone  to  baldness  than  city  men  not  losing  more  than  good  looks,  and 
change  his  heredity,  but  if  he  belongs  because  they  are  less  accustomed  to  whether  something  in  our  general 
to  a  breed  that  is  known  to  have  scalp  compressing  their  heads  into  tight  health  does  not  need  attention. 
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Baldness  may  be 

prevented,  but  can¬ 
not  as  yet  be  cured.  The 
condition  of  the  hair  may 
be  related  not  only  to 
the  condition  of  the  scalp, 
but  to  the  health  of  the 
whole  body.  Good  health 
is  therefore  the  first  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  good  hair 


Public  brushes  are  dangerous — 


Many  have  discovered  the  fact  too  late 
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Reading  on  a  railway  train  is 
a  good  way  to  abuse  your  eyes 


IS  YOURS  THE 
EVIL  EYE? 


THE  Ancients  were  right  in  think¬ 
ing  that  there  are  certain  eyes 
which  have  in  them  the  power 
of  evil,  to  cast  a  blight  upon  poor 
creatures  of  the  earth .  They  were  simply 
wrong  in  some  of  their  details.  The 
possessor  of  an  “evil  eye”  is  not  a  foul 
fiend  who  begins  his  deadly  work  with  the 
curfew  and  keeps  it  up  until  the  cock 
crows,  bringing  evil  to  those  with  whom 
the  eye  comes  in  contact.  The  real 
“evil  eye”  operates  through  the  wak¬ 
ing  hours,  and  its  malicious  effects  are 
not  upon  those  who  intercept  its 
vision,  but  upon  its  owner! 

Some  of  the  commonest  of  the  evils 
produced  by  eyes  are  headaches,  sleep¬ 
lessness,  drowsiness,  weakness  and 
fatigue,  indigestion,  nervousness,  im¬ 
paired  powers  of  concentration,  lack  of 
interest  in  reading,  neuralgia,  depres¬ 
sion,  and  even  insanity. 

The  evilness  of  eyes  is  often  “born 
in  ’em.”  Doctors  almost  despair  of 
finding  a  really  normal  eye.  The 
commonest  defects  are  far-sightedness, 
near-sightedness,  astigmatism  (or  lack 
of  symmetry  in  the  curvature  of  the 
eyeball),  and  old-sight.  Any  or  all  of 
these  conditions  may  be  responsible 
for  bodily  ills.  If  protective  and 
corrective  measures  are  not  taken,  the 
eye-condition  is  liable  to  be  pro¬ 
gressive. 

The  changes  which  produce  what  is 
called  old-sight  come  about  gradually 
and  for  years  but  often  we  are  not 
aware  of  them  until  we  reach  the  age 
of  forty  or  forty-five.  Fine  print  and 
near  objects  become  indistinct,  at  first 
in  artificial  light  and  later  in  daylight. 
A  medical  specialist,  in  a  useful  little 
book  on  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  eye,  says  “It  is  useless,  by 
straining  the  eyes,  to  attempt  to  post¬ 
pone  the  use  of  glasses.  The  popular 
opinion  is  to  do  so,  but  it  is  a  great 
mistake.  The  longer  the  eyes  are 
deprived  of  the  aids  of  which  they  are 
in  need,  the  more  rapidly  will  the 
senile  chang.es  develop.” 

Because  you  can  see  clearly,  it  is 


Help  Yourself  to  Health 

no  sign  that  your  eyes  are  not  de¬ 
fective.  It  may  be  that  you  are  seeing 
only  with  exhausting  effort,  which  in 
time  will  increase  already  existing 
defects.  Practically  our  only  known 
corrective  measure,  for  eye  short¬ 
comings,  is  the  use  of  glasses.  The 
eye  should  be  examined  by  a  well- 
educated  oculist,  and  glasses  scientifi¬ 
cally  prescribed. 

Besides  correcting  the  defects  and 
thus  relieving  the  eye  of  as  much  of 
its  unnecessary  strain  as  possible,  you 
can  also  protect  it  from  abuse.  One 
of  the  most  important  considerations 
in  this  connection  is  light.  The  safest 
and  pleasantest  to  the  eye  is  the 
diffused  light  from  a  northern  sky, 
described  by  the  world’s  greatest 
artist  as  “that  dull  light  which  seems 
as  if  shining  under  water,  throwing 
delicate  liquid  shadows.”  Next  to 
diffused  daylight  is  the  incandescent 
electric  lamp,  properly  softened  and 
shaded,  located  above  and  behind  so 
as  to  shine  over  the  left  shoulder.  Gas 
and  oil  lamps  are  not  so  good;  for  one 
reason  because  they  burn  up  some  of 
the  oxygen  in  the  air.  Very  great 
care  should  be  used  with  gas  jets 
against  their  leaking  minute  quantities 
of  gas.  All  lights  should  be  steady, 
never  flickering.  They  should  thor¬ 
oughly  illuminate  the  object  to  be 
seen,  but  should  not  be  so  bright  as 
to  dazzle.  You  should  never  read  in 
inadequate  light,  or  in  the  dusk. 
You  should  not  sit  facing  the  light  and 
constantly  look  from  light  to  darkness 
and  thus  call  upon  the  eye  to  make 
repeated  accommodations.  Unglazed 
paper  is  desirable,  tinted  paper  is 
generally  more  restful,  and  any  book 
should  open  flat.  Reading  while  lying 
in  bed,  or  in  a  stooping  posture,  is 
pernicious.  Reading  on  the  railway 
train,  where  the  muscle  of  the  eye  is 
forced  into  unnatural  activity,  is  still 
worse. 

The  maintenance  of  good  sight  will 
further  depend  upon  the  maintenance 
of  good  health  in  general.  Fresh  air, 
outdoor  exercise,  nutritious  diet,  plenty 
of  sleep,  and  a  proper  relation  between 
work  and  rest  are  all  involved  in  eye 
health. 


EVEN  though  you  see 
all  right,  it  may  not 
be  that  your  eyes  are  in 
good  condition.  It  may 
mean  that  you  are  seeing 
only  with  great  strain. 
Have  your  eyes  exam¬ 
ined  by  a  competent 
oculist,  and  do  not  be 
too  vain  to  adopt  glasses 
if  it  is  found  that  they 
can  relieve  an  over-taxed 
condition  of  your  eyes. 
But  do  not  buy  glasses 
without  a  prescription 
from  a  reputable  oculist 


Letting  the  light  shine  over  the 
left  shoulder  is  a  safeguard 


For  removing  dust  or  cinders  from 
the  eye,  do  not  place  dependence  in 
eye  stones.  A  good  deal  of  their 
supposed  virtue  is  a  kind  of  super¬ 
stition.  Stretch  the  upper  lid  out 
and  down,  and  then  roll  it  back  on  a 
pencil,  removing  the  particle  with  the 
fold  of  a  clean  handkerchief.  Some¬ 
times  all  that  is  necessary  is  the  bring¬ 
ing  of  the  upper  lid  down  over  the 
lower,  and  allowing  it  to  slide  up  in 
contact  with  the  latter.  If  a  foreign 
body  becomes  lodged  deep  into  the 
tissue  of  the  eyeball,  it  may  not  be 
extremely  painful,  but  it  will  cause 
severe  inflammation,  and  a  doctor’s 
services  are  immediately  required. 

The  most  common  disease  of  the 
eye  is  that  known  as  “granulated 
lids.”  It  is  tedious  and  obstinate  of 
cure.  If  pus  is  mingled  with  it,  it 
may  be  a  very  serious  contagious 
disease.  A  doctor’s  services  should 
be  sought  for  it  at  once  and  great 
care  taken  against  spreading  the  in¬ 
fection. 

Iritis  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
little  round  curtain  within  the  eye 
which  opens  and  contracts  according 
to  the  brightness  of  the  light.  The 


inflammation  is  often  mistaken  for 


‘only  a  cold.”  If  it  is  neglected,  it 


u. 

T- 


causes  real  mischief.  Cataract  is  a 
disease,  not  on  the  eye,  but  in 
Treatment  and  medication  are  useless 
The  only  known  remedy  is  an  opera¬ 
tion.  The  sight  of  the  eye  can  gener¬ 
ally  be  restored,  although  glasses  will 
be  required.  Glaucoma  is  a  disease 
in  which  an  excess  of  fluids  in  the 
eye  makes  the  eyeball  tender  and 
hard,  and  exerts  such  pressure  on  its 
delicate  contents  that  sight  is  de¬ 
stroyed.  In  its  earliest  stages,  the 
disease  can  be  checked  by  an  opera¬ 
tion  but,  if  neglected,  the  case  is 
hopeless.  If  a  person  has  violent 

pains  in  the  head,  particularly  if 
accompained  by  flashes  of  light,  rain¬ 
bow  colors,  or  dimness  of  vision,  be 
should  not  allow  himself  to  be  lulled 
into  a  sense  of  security  by  calling  it 
“neuralgia.”  Squint  or  cross-eye,  when 
the  condition  is  marked,  may  be 
cured  only  by  an  operation.  Certain 
mild  forms  of  it  are  temporary.  Glasses 
are  sometimes  useful  in  giving  relief. 

Before  beginning  any  life  work 
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requiring  the  use  of  the  eyes,  you 
should  have  them  examined  and  find 
out  whether  or  not  they  are  in  a 
proper  working  condition.  Children’s 
eyes  should  be  examined  before  they 
enter  school.  Many  a  child  has  been 
thought  stupid  when  the  only  trouble 
was  that  he  could  not  see.  If  a  child 
has  a  constant  frown,  or  a  worried 
and  strained  expression,  it  is  very 
liable  to  be  due  to  defective  vision. 
Blinking  in  excess  is  a  common  sign 
of  it,  and  sometimes  facial  twitching. 
The  tilting  of  the  head  on  one  side, 
or  too  far  back,  or  forward,  may  be 
an  indication  that  something  is  wrong 
with, the  eyes. 


ANYTHING  AMISS 
WITH  YOUR  NOSE? 


Cyrano 

Tell  me  why  you  look  so  sharply 
at  my  nose. 

The  Intruder 

Your  lordship  mistakes — 

Cyrano 

Is  it  soft  and  swinging  like  an 
elephant’s  trunk? 

The  Intruder 
I  did  not  say — 

Cyrano 

Or  crooked,  like  the  beak  of  an  owl? 


Better  the  chin  strap  now ,  than — 


The  Intruder 

No,  I— 


Cyrano 

Is  there  a  wart  on  the  end  of  it? 
What's  amiss  with  it? 


uYou — have  a  nose — hum! — a  nose, 
sir.'”  Is  it  undersized  and  pinched-in, 
as  are  often  the  noses  of  people  who 
have  adenoids  and  breathe  only  through 
their  mouths?  Or,  is  your  nose  over¬ 
large  to  accommodate  a  superfluous 
growth  inside  of  it  and  at  the  same 
time  let  the  air  through? 

Adenoids  are  one  of  the  commonest, 
and  one  of  the  most  important,  enemies 


IF  your  nose  is  con¬ 
stantly  stopped  up, 
and  you  are  subject 
to  colds  and  sore 
throats,  consult  a  spec¬ 
ialist,  for  the  trouble 
may  be  serious.  It 
may  have  far-reaching 
effects  upon  the  whole 
general  health,  and  even 
induce  organic  disease 


of  childhood.  An  overgrowth  of  tissue 
at  the  base  of  the  nasal  passage,  when 
interfering  with  the  passage  of  air, 
adenoids  not  only  change  the  character 
of  the  nose  and  the  whole  facial  struc¬ 
ture — to  such  an  extent  that  there  is 
a  typically  adenoid  countenance — 
but  they  affect  adversely  the  whole 
general  health,  and  may  seriously 
interfere  with  mental  development. 

Mouth  breathing,  or  habitual  stop¬ 
ping  up  of  the  nose  in  children,  should 
always  be  taken  seriously.  Deafness 
may  result  if  adenoids  exist  and  the 
matter  is  not  attended  to.  Adenoid 
children  often  have  an  improperly 
developed  chest  and  are  pale  and 
anemic.  They  are  particularly  prone 
to  such  diseases  as  diphtheria. 

Any  employer  engaging  a  young 
man  or  woman  who  seems  always  to 
breathe  through  the  mouth  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  that  employee  is 
going  to  be  away  from  work  a  good 
deal  during  the  winter  with  colds. 

Mentally  the  bad  influence  of  ade¬ 
noids  may  be  striking.  Although 
there  are  many  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  in  a  typical  case  the  child  is  dull, 
stupid  and  backward.  Osier,  the 
great  physician,  said,  “Parents  should 
be  frankly  told  that  the  affection  is 
serious,  one  which  impairs  the  mental 
not  less  than  the  bodily  development 
of  the  child.  In  spite  of  the  thorough 
ventilation  of  the  subject  by  specialists, 
practitioners  do  not  appear  to  have 
grasped  as  yet  the  full  importance  of 


this  disease.  They  are  far  too  apt 
to  temporize  and  unnecessarily  to 
postpone  radical  measures.” 

He  cautioned,  however,  against 
operation  before  making  a  special 
examination  of  the  glands,  and  said 
that  the  child  should  be  anaesthetized. 
When  mouth  breathing  continues  after 
the  removal  of  adenoids,  a  chin  strap 
may  be  used  to  keep  the  jaws  together 
until  nose  breathing  is  re-established. 
Special  exercises  should  be  taken  to 
develop  the  breathing  capacity  of 
the  chest. 

There  are  cases  of  adenoids  that 
shrivel  up  and  disappear  at  about 
the  age  of  puberty.  The  nearer  a 
child  is  to  this  age,  when  the  adenoids 
become  noticeable,  the  less  likely  is 
it  that  operation  is  necessary.  When 
local  conditions  do  not  strongly  indi¬ 
cate  whether  or  not  to  operate,  the 
general  health  of  the  whole  body 
should  be  considered.  If  there  is 
heart  trouble,  or  joint  trouble,  or 
unexplained  fever,  it  may  be  due  to 
germs  harbored  in  the  adenoid  tissue, 
or  in  the  tonsils,  and  it  may  be  advis¬ 
able  to  get  rid  of  these  tissues,  if  they 
chow  abnormalities,  as  possible  sources 
of  such  bodily  disturbances. 

As  to  the  nasal  obstructions  from 
deviated  septums  (the  cartilage  which 
divides  the  two  sides  of  the  nose) 
and  from  enlarged  turbinates,  a  special¬ 
ist  should  be  consulted.  Find  one 
who  does  not  believe  in  operations 
except  in  cases  of  real  necessity. 
Many  unnecessary  operations  have 
been  performed  for  these  conditions 
when  the  only  result  was — as  one  of 
our  most  eminent  doctors  states — 
“a  disappointment  to  the  patient  and 
a  diminution  of  his  income.” 

You  may  well  ask  yourself,  “What 
is  amiss  with  my  nose?”  If  it  is  not 
in  the  right  condition,  it  may  cause 
you — as  surely  as  Cyrano’s  did  him— 
to  fight  many  battles  for  your  life — 
against  your  enemy,  disease. 


INJURING  YOUR  EARS 

A  YOUNG  mechanic  was  once  work¬ 
ing  by  a  roadside  when  a  wagon 
came  along  and  splashed  mud  into 
his  ear.  ( Continued  on  Page  79) 


It  should  not  be  done  violently 
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A  BETTER  AMERICA 

Some  true  stories  of  people  and  things  that 


close  of  the  day,  the  small  tags  are 
his  chief  hope.  Of  course,  the 
children  are  supposed  to  report  at 
a  given  spot  at  a  given  hour  but, 
being  human,  some  fail  to  appear 
and  have  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
crowd.  And,  as  the  county  sheriff 
once  remarked,  “They  are  harder 
to  find  when  you  want  to  take 
them  home  than  a  bunch  of 
counterfeiters!”  To  the  efficiency 
of  this  tagging  system,  the  officials 
of  the  club  attribute  the  fact  that 
no  child  has  ever  been  lost.  And 
not  only  has  no  child  been  lost, 
none  has  ever  met  with  any  acci¬ 
dent  of  any  kind. 

In  1919,  six  hundred  cars  carried 
three  thousand  orphans  to  Euclid 
Beach.  Think  of  those  three 
thousand  smiling  faces! 


A  HUMAN  DYNAMO 


FOR  GOOD  ROADS 


THREE  THOUSAND 
SMILING  FACES 

By  Ella  K.  Carrgth 

ORPHANS’  Day  in  Cleveland 
means  much  to  the  motherless 
and  fatherless  children  of  that 
city.  Wonderful  rides  in  auto¬ 
mobiles,  provided  by  eager  owners!  An 
automobile  parade  with  band  music 
past  groups  of  reviewers  and,  if  it’s 
fun  to  see  a  parade,  what  is  it  to  be  in 
one?  A  box  lunch  with  ice  cream  and 
peanuts  and  all-day  suckers  added! 
“The  Whip,”  “Flying  Ponies,”  and  all 
the  varieties  of  merry-go-rounds  and 
roller  coasters  of  Eucl  d  Beach  Park 
where  the  children  are  the  guests  of  the 
management.  For  the  young  baseball 
fans,  there  is  even  a  Big  League  Game. 

The  outing  is  planned  weeks  ahead 
by  the  Automobile  Club  of  Cleveland 
and,  in  answer  to  their  appeals,  many 
citizens  contribute  money,  while  others 
lend  their  cars.  Each  driver  has  two 
large  placards  fastened  on  his  car. 


Ice  cream  cones  and 
balloons  are  as  much 
a  part  of  Orphans’ 
Day  as  the  auto¬ 
mobile  parade 


He  also  receives  small  tags, 
each  having  on  it  the  num¬ 
ber  corresponding  with  that 
on  the  large  placards.  One 
of  these  tags  is  firmly  at¬ 
tached  to  some  button  on 
each  orphan;  and  they  flap 
merrily  all  day  long,  some 
from  front  buttons  and 
some  from  the  rear.  They 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  admission 
tickets  and  identification  discs.  If  a 
small  boy  wants  to  ride  on  the  merry- 
go-round,  he  stands  before  the  ticket 
taker  with  chest  thrown  out  and  tag 
plainly  displayed.  If  a  small  button- 
down-the-back  girl  wishes  the  same 
privilege  she  has  to  whirl  hastily  at  the 
entrance  and  present  a  back  view  to  the 
gate  keeper.  When  the  driver  of  car 
510  is  collecting  his  passengers- at  the 


ONCE  A 
DESERT 

Through  the  Re¬ 
clamation  Ser¬ 
vice  of  the  U.  S. 
Government 
trees  grow,  crops 
flourish,  and  peo¬ 
ple  live  where,  a 
few  years  ago,  the 
desert  reigned. 
This  cabin  is  on 
the  Minidoka 
Project,  Idaho 


By  Nora  B.  Kingsley 

ONCE  upon  a  time  and  not  so  long 
ago  either,  a  stranger  came  to 
town — a  small  inconspicuous 
man.  He  was  WT.  D.  Fisher,  the 
new  secretary  of  the  Commercial  Club. 
Immediately,  things  began  to  happen 
in  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  for  his  sole 
purpose  in  life  seemed  to  be  to  make 
them  happen  and  happen  fast  and 
furiously.  In  less  than  six  months,  the 
membership  of  the  Club  was  more  than 
doubled;  the  available  funds  were 
multiplied  by  five;  for  the  first  time  in 
five  years,  the  club  was  pulled  out  of 
debt. 

Up  to  this  time,  Sheridan’s  only 
available  road  in  a  stretch  of  162  miles 
had  had  thirty-six  gates  bristling  with 
barbed  wire  that  had  to  be  opened  and 
closed  by  each  passer-by.  These  came 
down!  And,  to  get  them  removed  meant 
pulling  wires  more  bristling  than  the 
proverbial  “western  barbed  wire.” 
However,  he  accomplished  it  in  record 
time. 
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IN  THE  MAKING 


will  strengthen 


your  faith  in  your  country 


In  six  months,  this  human  dynamo 
had  generated  enough  good  roads 
enthusiasm  to  reach  every  nook  and 
corner  of  his  county.  Furthermore,  it 
had  oozed  out  around  the  edges  into 
adjoining  counties  and  adjoining  States. 
With  neat  sign-boards,  he  had  marked 
more  miles  of  roads  than  had  been 
marked  in  fifteen  years;  conducted 
three  of  the  most  successful  Good- 
Road  meetings  in  the  State;  brought  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  together  in  a 
big  meeting  in  the  interests  of  a  three- 
million-dollar  Good-Roads  bond  issue. 

But  his  biggest  job  of  all  is  the  Custer 
Battlefield  Hiway  ( official  title)  as  a 
Memorial  to  General  George  Armstrong 
Custer  and  his  gallant  band,  who  made 
a  brave  stand  against  a  superior  force 
of  Sioux  at  the  Big  Horn  River  on  June 
25,  1876.  This  is  the  brief  story  of 
that  memorable  battle:  General  Custer, 
who  was  well-known  for  his  cavalry 
exploits  in  the  Civil  War,  and  later 
against  the  Cheyenne  Indians,  com¬ 
manded  the  advance  guard  of  the  troops 
under  General  Terry.  When  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  junction  of  the  Big  Horn 
and  Little  Horn  rivers,  he  was  informed 
by  his  scouts  that  he  was  confronted  by 
a  small  force  of  Indians.  But,  after 
he  had  divided  his  regiment  in  three 
parts  and  moved  against  the  enemy, 
this  so-called  small  band  of  Indians 
proved  to  be  the  main  Sioux  force. 
General  Custer’s  two  flanking  columns 
managed  to  hold  out  until  relief  under 


General  Terry  arrived.  But  Custer 
and  the  264  men  of  the  centre  column 
rode  forward  into  the  thick  of  the  enemy 
— to  their  death! 

It  is  this  battle  and  these  brave  men 
that  W.  D.  Fisher  wished  to  com¬ 
memorate  by  a  highway  named  in 
honor  of  their  leader  and  passing  by 
their  battlefield.  He  worked  quietly 
for  months  on  this  scheme;  laid  out  the 
entire  route,  and  planned  the  publicity 
campaign.  Then  he  began  to  stir 
things.  Within  seven  weeks,  he  had 
secured  the  endorsement  of  both  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments;  and 
he  proposes  to  see  the  entire  route 
marked  by  neat  sign-boards  by  July 
15th,  1920 — a  speed  hitherto  unheard 
of  in  United  States  highway  building. 

This  highway,  which  is  designated  as 
a  State  and  Federal  highway,  begins 
at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  passes  through 
approximately  one  hundred  villages, 
towns  and  cities  in  five  states,  in  a 
distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  and 
ends  in  Glacier  National  Park,  Montana 
— the  Indian’s  land  of  legend  and 
mystery.  One  of  the  chief  assets 
of  the  road  is  the  wonderful  variety 
of  its  scenery  and  the  unusual  number 
of  historical  spots  along  the  route.  It 
touches  the  Black  Hills  Country, 
with  its  Hot  Springs,  Devil’s  Tower 
and  naturally  lighted  cave;  Powder 
River,  where  General  Custer  started 
on  his  last  memorable  march;  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park;  the  Big  Horn  Power 
project,  with  the  highest  dam  in  the 
world;  and  the  beautiful  Big  Horn 
Canon.  It  is  the  original  “Buffalo 
Trail.” 

Through  the  energy  and  moving 
force  of  one  man,  this  scenic  and  historic 
route  is  an  assured  fact.  But  he  has  not 
stopped  working  on  it  yet.  He  has 
just  lately  returned  from  a  trip  over  the 
entire  highway  route,  where  he  has  been 
inspecting  defective  sections  and  arous¬ 
ing  community  co-operation  for  repair 
work  and  holding  mass  meetings. 
Also,  he  has  secured  funds  for  marking 
the  route,  and  has  been  busy  getting 


camping  grounds  for  tourists  established. 
Already,  there  are  seventy  of  these 
camps  along  the  highway. 

And  when  the  Custer  Battlefield 
Hiway  is  finished;  when  the  tourists’ 
information  bureaus  and  camping 
grounds  are  ready;  when  the  6,000  signs 
are  up,  W.  D.  Fisher  probably  won’t 
even  take  a  vacation.  His  tireless 
energy  will  start  in  on  something  else. 

HELPING  THEM  TO 
HELP  THEMSELVES 

By  Ross  B.  Johnston 

WE  have  all  sorts  of  score  cards: 

the  report  cards  that  measure 
the  children’s  work  at  school; 
the  dairy  score  card  which 
health  departments  use  to  insure  us  good 
milk;  the  scoring  card  by  which  the 
farmer  judges  his  sheep  and  his  cows.  But 
West  Virginia  has  a  new  kind  of  score 
card — one  that  judges  rural  districts  and 
villages,  judges  them  by  their  schools, 
their  homes,  their  government,  all  those 
points  which  make  them  a  good  place 
for  people  to  live  in. 

Three  years  ago,  West  Virginia 
started  out  to  learn  about  her  country 
communities,  their  needs  and  their 
problems,  as  well  as  their  strength  and 
their  possibilities.  West  Virginia  did 


(Above)  W.  D. 
Fisher,  who  brought 
good  roads  to  Sheri¬ 
dan,  Wyoming,  and 
who  was  the  driving 
force  behind  the 
Custer  Highway. 
(At  the  right) 
Custer’s  three  scouts 


(Above)  Near  the 
Custer  Battlefield 
Hiway  rises  Devil’s 
Tower,  1,200  feet 
high  and  800  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base. 
According  to  geolo¬ 
gists,  it  is  a  unique 
natural  formation 
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A  Better  America  in  the  Making 


French  Creek  will  soon  have  good  roads 


not  want  a  mere  compilation  of  cold 
facts,  but  live,  red-blooded  information, 
that  really  told  how  the  people  in  the 
country  were  living,  what  they  were 
doing  for  their  communities,  and  what 
they  weren’t  doing.  The  score  card 
gives  this  information;  it  also  shows 
each  town  its  particular  weaknesses 
and  is  a  definite  working  basis  for  new 
effort.  It  starts  out  on  a  1.000  point 
score,  with  subheadings,  such  as  his¬ 
tory,  government.  clubs,  homes, 
churches,  schools,  farms,  and  health; 
ioo  points  being  given  to  each  sub¬ 
heading,  except  to  farms,  which  may 
receive  200  points.  For,  as  these  are 


their  village  stands, 
and  what  they  can 
do  to  improve  it, 
they  send  out  a  call 
for  help.  Specially 
trained  rural  work¬ 
ers,  through  a  co¬ 
operative  agreement 
between  the  State 
Department  of 
Schools,  the  State 
Department  of 
Health,  the  State 
Sunday  School  As¬ 
sociation,  and  the 
State  University, 
help  the  local  peo¬ 
ple  check  up  their  community  and 
fix  the  exact  ratings.  They  also  make 
suggestions  and  help  carry  out  measures 
which  will  improve  the  community. 
The  score  card  may  show  that  this 
particular  village  is  low  in  its  school 
points;  it  hasn’t  good  equipment.  Or 
it  may  show  that  the  general  standard 
of  health  is  below  other  communities. 
There  is  nothing  like  figures — good 
old  figures  based  on  facts — to  awaken 
people  and  villages  to  their  own  short¬ 
comings,  and  to  start  them  working 
towards  better  conditions. 

There  is  no  attempt  to  work  out  a 
general  panacea  for  all  the  ills  that 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
SCORE  CARD 

G.  SCHOOLS 

1.  School  opportunities: 

(a)  Eight  grades . 

(£>)  High  School  advantages . 

2.  School  plant: 

(a)  Building,  playgrounds,  equip¬ 
ment,  library . 

B.  GOVERNMENT 

1.  Elections: 

(a)  Election  campaigns  free  from 

bribery  and  improper  practices 

( b )  All  registered  citizens  vote  at 

primary  and  general  elections 

(c)  Freedom  from  undue  partizan 

bias . 

2.  Familiarity  with  Government  matters: 

(a)  Reasonable  familiarity  with  both 
machinery  and  personnel  of 
county,  state  and  national  gov¬ 
ernment  . 


POINTS 


Pos¬ 

sible 


Earned 

1919 

1920 

1921 

12 

8 


12 

12 

10 

10 


beset  communities.  Each  place  is  taken 
up  separately,  and  its  needs  treated 
separately.  Thus  West  Virginia’s  plans 
can  be  used  anywhere  in  the  State. 

The  first  year,  three  communities 
tried  out  this  system.  It  proved  so 
successful  that  the  next  year  twenty- 
five  communities  wanted  to  have  their 
good  and  bad  points  rated,  and  this 
year  thirty-three  communities,  repre¬ 
senting  almost  half  the  counties  of  the 
State,  will  be  “scored.”  Each  place  is 
scored  three  years  in  succession.  Thus 
the  people  can  see  in  black  and  white 
just  how  well  they  are  profiting  by 
the  scoring,  and  how  much  nearer  their 
community  is  progressing  toward  the 
1000  point  mark  which  represents  the 
100%  community. 

Last  year,  French  Creek,  Upshur 
County,  made  the  highest  record  in  the 
State.  French  Creek  is  a  small  com¬ 
munity  of  about  100  families,  nestling 
around  a  little  village  of  less  than  fifty 
buildings.  The  people  come  from 
strong,  vigorous  Scotch-Irish  stock. 
Their  ancestors  believed  in  the  church, 
the  school  and  the  home  as  the  prime 
factors  in  both  city  and  country  life. 
The  first  settlers,  who  came  from  New 
England  in  1809,  at  once  built  a  church 
and  a  schoolhouse;  and  their  descendants 
followed  in  their  footsteps.  French 
Creek  built  an  academy  in  1871,  and 
now  has  a  large  community  playground, 
where  the  young  people  can  play  base¬ 
ball  and  tennis,  and  where  all,  young 
and  old,  can  meet  in  the  summer  for 
friendly  gatherings  and  picnics. 

The  people  of  French  Creek  are 
especially  law  abiding.  There  has  never 
been  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  nor  has  there  ever  been  a  saloon. 
They  are  a  healthy  people,  good 
farmers  and  good  neighbors.  But  all 
these  favorable  points  do  not  mean 
that  French-  Creek  did  not  discover 
some  shortcomings  in  the  score  card. 
Though  the  schools  were  fairly  strong, 
the  scoring  showed  that  too  few  children 
graduated  from  High  School.  French 
Creek  saw  the  need  of  a  large  district 
High  School,  and  the  people  have  sub¬ 
scribed  $30,000  for  one. 

French  Creek  saw,  also,  that  some  of 
the  types  of  farming  were  not  suited  to 
their  community.  They  are  now  work¬ 
ing  out  a  gradual  change  in  co-operation 
with  the  farm  agent,  for  the  Farm 
Bureau  movement  is  strong  there. 
The  streets  of  the  village  are  dirt 
roads,'  but  the  citizens  of  French  Creek 
have  had  their  pride  aroused,  and  they 
have  raised  $5,000  by  popular  sub¬ 


farming  communities,  good  farms  are 
at  the  bottom  of  everything;  they 
make  for  good  homes,  good  schools, 
good  churches.  The  score  card  is  really 
a  little  booklet,  40  pages  long.  Else¬ 
where  on  this  page  you  will  find  a 
sample  of  it.  from  which  you  can  see  that 
this  score  card  gets  down  to  real  facts. 

THIS  system  of  scoring  is  not  imposed 
by  the  State  upon  the  rural  com¬ 
munities.  It  comes  from  within,  not 
without.  If  a  group  of  country  people 
decide  that  they  would  like  to  see  where 


SWIMMING 
INTO  HEALTH 

A  camp  for  New 
York  City’s  under¬ 
nourished  boys. 
Fresh  air,  good 
food,  row  -  boats 
and  a  lake  are  fine 
antidotes  for  hot 
city  streets  and 
crowded  tenements 
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scription  for  sidewalks  and  good  hard 
roads. 

This  score  card  has  helped  French 
Creek  and  the  people  of  French  Creek. 
It  has  showed  them  what  they  needed. 
They  are  proud  of  their  village,  of 
its  lovely  woods  and  streams,  of  its 
playground,  of  its  successful  men. 
They  want  it  to  remain  the  best  village 
in  the  county,  and  in  the  State,  and  they 
are  working  towards  that  end. 

Thus  the  score  card  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  lighting  the  way  towards  better 
homes,  better  towns  and  better  citizens! 

A  COMET 

STARTS  SOMETHING 

By  Albert  S.  Gregg 


W: 


ELL,  if  the  world  is  going  to 
blow  up,  we  might  as  well  go 
out  and  have  a  good  time  as 
long  as  she  lasts!” 

Thus  a  gang  of  young  fellows  agreed 
during  the  scare  caused  by  Halley’s 
comet  a  few  years  ago.  They  lived  in 
the  South  Broadway  neighborhood  in 
Cleveland.  When  that  location  is 
mentioned,  no  further  description  is 
needed. 

Under  the  spell  of  unrestricted  license, 
the  boys  did  many  foolish  and  harmful 
things.  The  climax  came  when  they 
discovered  a  pile  of  brass  bearings  that 
belonged  to  a  nearby  foundry.  With 
yells  of  delight,  they  pounced  upon  the 
bearings  and  rolled  them  pell  mell 
down  into  a  nearby  gully.  The  next 
day,  a  big  policeman  lined  the  boys  up 
in  police  court  on  a  charge  of  destroy¬ 
ing  property.  The  owner  claimed  that 
the  castings  were  worth  over  $400  and 
he  demanded  satisfaction. 

Judge  Manuel  Levine,  now  a  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  judge,  was  then  a  Police 
judge,  and  the  boys  were  brought 
before  him.  The  law  said  that  in  cases 
where  the  value  of  the  destroyed  prop- 


JUDGE  MANUEL  LEVINE 


A  Monthly  Department 


HOME  MAKING  IN  THE  SCHOOL 


A  MODEL  apartment  in  one  of  New 
York  City’s  High  Schools.  Here  the 
girls  learn,  not  only  to  cook  and  sew,  but  also 
to  make  beds,  keep  rooms  neat  and  clean, 
and  to  do  all  those  things  that  make  a  home 


HEALTH  AND  FUN  GO  HAND  IN  HAND 


CHO  CHO,  the  Child  Health  Organiza¬ 
tion  Clown,  is  increasing  and  stimulating 
the  children’s  interest  in  health  matters. 
This  picture  shows  him  with  some  of  his 
youthful  Tooth  Brush  Crusaders  at  Cam¬ 
den,  New  Jersey,  and  illustrates  Camden’s 
health  activities  during  Health  Week 


erty  is  over  $100, 
the  accused,  if  con¬ 
victed,  must  be 
punished  by  im¬ 
prisonment.  But, 
as  it  developed 
that  the  boys  had 
acted  purely  in  a 
spirit  of  mischief, 
albeit  somewhat 
wantonly,  and  did 
not  have  court 
records,  the  judge 
was  loth  to  send 
them  to  jail.  So  he 
passed  the  case  for 
a  month.  He  lined 
the  boys  up  in 
front  of  him — 
eleven  in  all — and 
made  them  a  little 
speech. 

“Boys,”  he  be¬ 
gan,  “you  wanted 
to  have  a  good 
time,  and  you  are 
entitled  to  your 
fun,  but  in  getting 
it  you  must  not 
destroy  property. 

You  have  caused 
this  man  a  loss  of 
$400  and,  under 
the  law,  I  may 
have  to  send  all 
of  you  to  jail.  The 
case  is  passed  for  a 
month.  The  final 
outcome  depends 
upon  what  you 
may  do  before  the 
date  of  the  final 
hearing.  If  you 
manage  to  get 
those  bearings 
back  in  place  be¬ 
fore  the  case  comes 
up  again,  it  will 
make  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  ver¬ 
dict.” 

The  lads  saw  the 
point,  and  imme¬ 
diately  planned  to 
replace  the  cast¬ 
ings.  As  they 
were  all  employed 
during  the  day, 
they  had  no  time 
except  after  quit¬ 
ting  time  at  night.  For  fifteen  nights, 
they  toiled  away  at  the  job  and, 
when  the  last  casting  was  in  place,  the 
owner  still  claimed  that  his  property 
had  been  injured  to  the  extent  of  $40,  as 
some  of  the  castings  had  been  banged 
against  the  rocks,  while  rolling  down 
into  the  gully,  and  would  have  to  be 
replaced.  The  boys  made  up  the  $40 
among  themselves  and,  when  the  case 
came  up  at  the  end  of  the  month,  the 
owmer  stated  that  he  had  been  reim¬ 
bursed,  and  asked  that  the  action  be 
dismissed,  vdfich  was  done. 

In  replacing  the  castings  after  hours, 
the  boys  really  did  a  heroic  thing.  The 
first  night  they  worked  a  crowd  gathered, 
and  many  of  the  fellows  on  the  side 
lines  made  stinging  remarks.  But  the 
boys  ignored  their  tormentors  and  went 


right  on  with  their  undertaking.  After 
a  few  nights,  the  crowd  dwindled  away, 
and  the  youngsters  were  allowed  to 
finish  the  job  without  any  further  com¬ 
ment. 

Now  comes  the  significant  part  of 
the  entire  affair.  The  boys  formed  an 
organization  which  they  named  “The 
Comet  Club,”  in  memory  of  their 
escapade  and  the  lesson  they  had 
learned.  That  club  conducted  debates, 
put  on  lecture  courses,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Civic  affairs  of  South 
Cleveland.  The  eleven  lads  developed 
into  capable  men,  and  are  still  an  active 
force  in  the  city.  But  in  telling  about 
the  Comet  Club,  let’s  not  forget  Judge 
Levine,  for  it  was  his  good  sense  that 
saved  the  situation  and  started  the  boys 
in  the  right  direction! 
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GLIMPSES  OF  THE  NEW 


[Above)  Juniors  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  learning 
how  to  plant  bulbs.  [Right)  A  Red  Cross  phy¬ 
sician  teaching  First  Aid  to  employees  of  the  Chicago 
and  Alton  Railroad  Shops  at  Bloomington,  Ill. 


THESE  pictures  show  the  variety 
of  the  work  that  the  Red  Cross  is 
now  doing  in  our  country.  Home 
nursing  for  the  girls  in  the  public 
schools  of  our  cities,  homes  for  the 
birds  in  a  New  York  village,  dolls 
from  Indiana  and  scrap  books  from 
Massachusetts  for  refugee  children, 


(Above)  A  group  of 
Junior  Red  Cross  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  Boston 
public  schools  learning 
how  to  take  tempera¬ 
tures  in  their  class  in 
elementary  nursing 


[Right)  Correct  bed 
making  forms  part  of 
the  course  in  Home 
Nursing.  This  is  a  class 
of  girls  from  the  Julia 
Richman  High  School 
in  New  York  City 


(Right)  Members  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  at  the  Hyde  School, 
Boston,  working  on  a  special 
order  of  rugs  for  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  Hospital 
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RED  CROSS  AT  HOME 


(Above)  These  Juniors  of  Tompkins  Corners, 
New  York,  have  built  bird  houses,  so  that  the 
birds  will  make  their  homes  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  eat  the  insects  that  spoil  the  gardens 


first  aid  for  workingmen  in  I  llinois,  rugs 
for  a  Public  Health  Service  Hospital 
— all  these  give  an  idea  of  the  range 
of  the  peace-time  program.  But, 
though  varied,  these  activities  all 
spring  from  one  underlying  purpose: 
to  bring  America  better  communities, 
better  health  and  better  living 


Junior  Red  Cross  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  Indianapolis 
schools  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  dolls  for  the  children 
overseas.  (Above)  Here 
are  shown  some  of  the 
results  of  their  work 


(Left)  The  class  or 
Indianapolis  Juniors, 
who  made  the  dolls 
shown  in  the  picture 
above,  stuffing  them, 
dressing  them  and  paint¬ 
ing  their  expressions 


(Left)  Making  scrap  books  for 
the  refugee  children  in  France 
and  Belgium  is  one  form  of 
Junior  Red  Cross  activity  in 
the  Somerville,  Mass.,  schools 


RABBIT  HAS 


PETER 


Then,  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction, 
Peter  went  to  look  for  Old  Mr.  Toad 


By  Thornton  W.  Burgess 


PETER  RABBIT  had 

resolved  that  if  he  could 
do  no  real  good  in  the 
world  he  would  at  least 
try  to  do  no  harm.  So  for  a 
long  time  he  kept  away 
from  Farmer  Brown’s  gar¬ 
den.  At  least  it  was  a  long 
time  to  Peter.  It  was  as 
much  as  three  whole  days 
and  three  whole  nights! 

He  suspected  that  Old  Mr. 

Toad  was  up  there  every  evening.  Peter  sighed  when 
he  thought  of  it.  Now  that  he  had  decided  not  to  go 
there  any  more  that  garden  seemed  the  loveliest 
place  in  all  the  Great  World,  and  he  began  to  envy 
Old  Mr.  Toad. 

Th  e  more  he  tried  not  to  think  about  it  the  more 
he  did  think  about  it.  He  would  stop  right  in  the 
middle  of  chewing  a  mouthful  of  sweet  clover  to 
wonder  if  right  that  minute  Old  Mr.  Toad  was  sitting 
under  a  lettuce  leaf  in  Farmer  Brown’s  garden  and, 
at  the  thought  of  that  crisp,  tender  lettuce  leaf,  the 
clover  in  his  mouth  would  lose  all  its  sweetness.  He 
would  shut  his  eyes  and  then  see  long  rows  of  tender, 
green  lettuce  plants,  so  many  of  them  that  he  just 
knew  a  few  leaves  wouldn’t  be  missed.  You  know 
how  you  can  see  things  with  your  eyes  closed. 

But  if  he  could  see  those  lettuce  plants  that  way 
he  couldn’t  taste  them.  He  could  come  near  enough 
to  tasting  them  to  make  his  mouth  water,  but  his 
stomach  remained  just  as  empty  as  before.  Then 
he  would  open  his  eyes  and  chew  very  fast  so  as  to 
fill  his  stomach  with  sweet  clover  as  soon  as  possible. 
With  his  stomach  full,  it  was  easier  to  forget  Farmer 
Brown’s  garden. 

Just  as  jolly,  round,  Mr.  Sun  was  getting  ready  to  go 
to  bed  behind  the  Purple  Hills  on  the  evening  of  the 
fourth  day,  Peter  found  himself  not  far  from  Farmer 
Brown’s  garden.  He  pretended  to  himself  to  be 
surprised  at  finding  himself  so  near  and  almost  made 
himself  really  believe  that  he  was  surprised. 

“It  doesn’t  seem  possible  that  I  can  have  wan¬ 
dered  way  over  here  in  so  short  a  time,”  muttered 
Peter.  “It  is  funny  how  far  a  fellow  will  go  wander¬ 
ing  along  and  suddenly  find  himself  where  he  had  no 
thought  of  going.  It  certainly  is  funny!  I  wonder 
if  Old  Mr.  Toad  is  over  there  in  that  garden  right  now. 

I  would  like  to  see  him.  I  would  like  to  watch  him 
catch  those  bugs.  It  would  do  no  harm  to  just  run 
up  there  to  see.  I  won’t  touch  anything.  Of  course 
not.  I  just  want  to  see  Old  Mr.  Toad.” 

Down  inside  of  him,  a  small  voice  tried  its  best  to 
warn  Peter  to  keep  away  from  that  garden  but  Peter 


TIED  Cross  ideals 
•*-  ^  entertainingly 
these  new  adven- 
Rabbit.  If  you  have 
you  haven’t,  read 
pleasant  hour  just 
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A.N  EXCITING  EVENING 


Illustrations  by  Harrison  Cady 


didn’t  hear  it.  Anyway,  if 
he  did,  he  didn’t  heed  it. 
He  turned  and  ran,  lip- 
perty-lipperty-lip,  up  to  the 
garden  and  slipped  under 
the  fence.  Already  the 
Black  Shadows  had  crept 
part  way  across  it  and 
Peter  took  care  to  keep  in 
them.  He  sat  up  and 
looked  this  way  and  looked 
that  way  and  looked  the 
other  way.  He  saw  nothing  to  fear.  He  pricked  up 
his  long  ears  and  listened  and  listened.  He  heard 
nothing  to  fear.  Then,  with  a  little  sigh  of  satisfac¬ 
tion,  he  started  to  look  for  Old  Mr.  Toad. 

First  of  all,  Peter  headed  straight  for  the  rows 
of  tender,  crisp  lettuce.  Just  why  he  thought  he 
would  find  Old  Mr.  Toad  there  he  couldn’t  have  said. 
But  for  some  reason  he  didn’t  once  think  of  looking 
elsewhere  first.  I  wonder  why,  don’t  you? 

He  hopped  along  slowly  between  two  rows.  When 
he  reached  the  end,  he  turned  and  hopped  back 
between  two  other  rows.  He  hopped  slower  and 
slower  and  slower  until  finally  he  stopped.  A  lettuce 
leaf  brushed  his  wobbly  little  nose.  He  nibbled  the 
edge  of  it.  He  just  had  to.  At  least  that  is  what  he 
told  himself. 

“One  leaf  won’t  matter  anyway,’’  said  he  to  him¬ 
self.  “It’s  an  outside  leaf  and  it’s  right  in  the  way  of 
anyone  walking  between  these  two  rows.  Probably 
it  would  be  broken  off  anyway.  I’ll  eat  just  this  one 
and  that’s  all.  I  know  Farmer  Brown’s  boy  would  be 
willing  for  me  to  have  just  one  lonesome  leaf  when 
he’s  got  ever  and  ever  and  ever  so  many  whole  plants.” 

So  Peter  ate  the  leaf.  By  the  time  that  was  gone 
he  had  quite  forgotten  all  about  Old  Mr.  Toad. 
When  the  last  bit  of  that  leaf  was  swallowed  he  reached 
out  and  began  another.  He  did  it  quite  without 
thinking.  Somehow  he  seemed  to  have  quite  for¬ 
gotten  that  he  was  where  he  had  no  business  to  be. 
He  had  forgotten  all  his  good  resolutions.  He  had 
no  thought  for  anything  but  his  stomach.  Peter 
was  letting  his  stomach  and  not  his  head  rule  him. 
Yes,  sir,  that  is  just  what  he  was  doing!  And  you 
will  find  that  there  are  many  people  just  like  Peter 
in  this  respect. 

Beautiful,  silvery  Mistress  Moon  had  come  up  and 
Peter  blissfully  hopped  along  taking  a  bite  out  of  a 
leaf  here  and  a  leaf  there  or  stopping  to  eat  the  whole 
of  a  particularly  tender  and  tempting  lettuce  heart. 
He  was  perfectly  happy.  He  had  even  forgot  to 
watch  and  listen  for  danger. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  loud  sniff  not  far  behind  him. 


Behind  him  the  great  voice  of 
Bowser,  the  hound,  roared  steadily 
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were  never  more 
pointed  out  than  in 
tures  of  Peter 
children,  or  if 
this  story  in  that 
before  bed-time. 


Peter’s  heart  almost  stopped  beating.  Then  a 
great  voice  roared  out.  Bowser  the  Hound  had  found 
Peter’s  tracks!  Peter  didn’t  wait  to  even  swallow 
the  piece  of  lettuce  in  his  mouth.  With  great  jumps 
he  started  headlong  to  get  out  of  that  garden  and  back 
to  the  dear  Old  Briar-patch.  He  was  quite  heedless 
of  plants  in  his  way  and  in  his  hurry  he  broke  down 
several  by  jumping  on  them. 

Behind  him  Bowser’s  great  voice  roared  steadily, 
for  Peter  was  leaving  a  warm  scent  easy  for  Bowser’s 
wonderful  nose  to  follow. 

Now  all  this  time  Old  Mr.  Toad  had  been  hard  at 
work  catching  bugs  among  the  lettuce  plants  not  far 
off.  He  hadn’t  seen  Peter  and  had  no  idea  that  he 
was  in  the  garden.  At  the  sound  of  Bowser’s  voice 
Old  Mr.  Toad  hopped  out  from  under  a  big  lettuce 
leaf  to  see  what  was  going  on.  Something  passed 
right  over  his  head.  It  was  Peter  making  a  long 
jump.  He  didn’t  even  see  Old  Mr.  Toad. 

“TV/'HA-wha-what-”  began  Old  Mr.  Toad,  blinking 
his  eyes.  But  he  never  finished  what  he  had 
started  to  exclaim  for  just  then  along  came  Bowser 
the  Hound  running  with  his  nose  to  the  ground  and 
running  hard.  He  didn’t  see  Old  Mr.  Toad,  and  one 
of  his  big  feet  sent  Old  Mr.  Toad  sprawling.  Poor 
Old  Mr.  Toad  landed  on  his  back  and  there  he  kicked 
feebly  for  a  while,  for  his  breath  had  been  quite 
knocked  out  of  him.  By  the  time  he  got  it  again, 
and  had  managed  to  roll  over  onto  his  feet,  and  feel 
himself  all  over  to  see  if  he  was  all  there,  Bowser’s 
voice  was  growing  faint  in  the  distance  towards 
the  dear  Old  Briar-patch.  “Huh!”  exclaimed  Old 
Mr.  Toad,  “Huh!  Peter  Rabbit  has  been  in  mischief 
again,  and  it’s  a  wonder  I  wasn’t  killed  as  a  result  of 
it.  I’ll  be  sore  for  a  week.  I  know  I  will.  Funny 
how  some  folks  never  seem  to  learn  that  they  can’t 
get  into  mischief  without  making  trouble  for  other 
folks.” 

Meanwhile  Peter  was  making  the  best  possible  use 
of  his  legs  to  get  him  to  the  dear  Old  Briar-patch 
before  Bowser  could  catch  him.  Now  it  just  hap¬ 
pened  that  right  in  the  course  he  had  chosen,  one  of 
his  good  friends  with  his  big  family  had  gone  to  bed 
down  in  the  grass.  It  was  Bob  White.  He  and  Mrs. 
Bob  White  and  all  the  little  Bobs,  who  by  this  time 
were  big  enough  to  fly,  had  gone  to  sleep  in  a  circle, 
as  is  their  way,  so  that  if  they  have  to  fly  in  the  night 
suddenly  they  will  go  in  different  directions  and  none 
will  be  in  the  way  of  another.  Peter  didn’t  know 
they  were  there  and  he  all  but  landed  in  the  middle  of 


“Huh,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Toad,  “Peter 
Rabbit  has  been  in  miscnief  again” 


As  Old  Mr.  Toad  hopped  out,  some¬ 
thing  passed  right  over  his  head 
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When  he  shut  his  eyes,  he  saw 
long  rows  of  tender  green  lettuce 


Peter  told  her  with  glee  about  the 
good  turn  Reddy  Fox  had  done  him 


them.  It  is  a  question  which  was  the  more  frightened, 
the  Bob  Whites  at  the  sudden  awakening,  or  Peter  at 
the  roar  of  their  wings  as  they  took  to  the  air  almost 
in  his  face. 

But  he  had  no  time  to  think  of  them  then  and  so  he 
kept  on  as  fast  as  he  could.  Now  just  a  little  while 
before,  Reddy  box  had  passed  that  way.  Without 
knowing  it,  Peter  crossed  his  trail.  But  Bowser  the 
Hound,  running  with  his  wonderful  nose  to  the 
ground,  smelled  Reddy  Fox  the  instant  he  reached 
that  trail.  Instantly  he  forgot  all  about  Peter.  Bowser 
will  never  waste  time  hunting  Peter  Rabbit  when  he 
can  hunt  Reddy  Fox.  That  trail  was  fresh.  Bowser 
turned  and  a  new  note  ot  eagerness  crept  into  his 
voice  as  he  started  after  Reddy  Fox. 

"DETER  ran  only  a  little  way  farther  before  dis- 
covering  that  Bowser  was  no  longer  following  him. 
He  stopped  to  get  his  breath.  “Thank  goodness!”  he 
exclaimed.  “It  must  be  Reddy  Fox  has  been  along 
and  Bowser  has  found  his  trail.”  1  hen  Peter  grinned. 
“It  isn’t  often  Reddy  Fox  does  me  a  good  turn,  but 
he  has  this  time.  My,  but  I’m  tired!  Running  on  a 
full  stomach  is  hard  work.  What  a  racket  Bowser  is 
making!  I’d  rather  listen  to  him  behind  someone  else 
than  behind  me.  I  think  I’ll  get  home  and  rest  a  bit. 
This  has  been  an  exciting  evening. 

So  Peter  hopped  along,  lipperty-lipperty-lip,  and 
soon  was  safe  in  the  dear  Old  Briar-patch  where  timid 
little  Mrs.  Peterwas  anxiously  waitingforhim.  He  told 
her  with  great  glee  the  good  turn  Reddy  Fox  had 
unknowingly  done  him,  and  then  in  great  content 
settled  himself  tor  a  nap.  “All  is  well  that  ends  well!” 
said  he  drowsily. 

But  happy-go-lucky,  heedless  Peter  Rabbit  was 
thinking  only  of  himself.  It  didn’t  once  enter  his 
head  that  he  had  made  trouble  for  others.  But  up  in 
Farmer  Brown’s  garden  were  a  lot  of  ruined  lettuce 
plants,  and  among  them  sat  Old  Mr.  Toad  bruised  and 
sore  and  rather  sick  to  his  stomach  through  no  fault  of 
his  own.  And,  down  on  the  Green  Meadows,  Bob 
White  and  Mrs.  Bob  were  trying  to  get  their  family 
together,  frightened  and  robbed  ot  a  night’s  rest. 
And,  way  over  in  the  Old  Pasture,  Reddy  Fox  was 
trying  to  fool  Bowser  the  Hound,  and  so  get  rid  of  him 
in  time  to  hunt  for  a  dinner,  for  Reddy  was  just 
starting  out  to  hunt  when  Peter  led  Bowser  across 
his  trail.  As  a  matter  of  fact  poor  Reddy  went  din¬ 
nerless  that  night. 

And  all  these  things  happened  just  because  Peter 
Rabbit  couldn’t  or  didn’t  resist  temptation! 


Bob  White  and  Mrs.  Bob  and  the 
family  were  asleep  in  a  circle 


It  is  a  question  which  was  the  most 
frightened,  the  Bob  Whites  or  Peter 
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Fuller  E.  Calloway  of  La  Grange,  Georgia,  to-day  and  forty 
years  ago.  He  has  made  his  own  way  since  he  was  ten 


MAKING  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 

And  running  cotton  mills  to  pay  the  expenses 


ST.  CALLAWAY  Ora  Pro  Me.” 
From  an  upper  window  that 
opened  on  the  garden  side  of 
the  house,  you  looked  down  on 
these  words  done  in  well-clipped  box.  If 
ever  you  should  visit  St.  Neot’s  Church 
in  Cornwall,  England,  you  will  find 
the  original  of  the  motto,  on  a  beauti¬ 
ful  twelfth  century  stained  glass  win¬ 
dow,  a  window  of  the  Callaway  family. 
The  motto  in  St.  Neot’s  Church  reads 
Ora  Pro  Nobis;  but  the  owner  of  the 
garden,  Fuller  E.  Calloway  of  La 
Grange,  Georgia,  feeling  a  special  need 


By  Ida  M.  Tarbell 


of  individual  prayer  changed  it  to  Ora 
Pro  Me;  and  thus  it  appears  on  his 
book-plate  and  in  his  garden. 

It  is  one  of  the  clues  to  the  man — a 
strong  man  with  a  carefully  cultivated 
fear  of  becoming  “bigotty.”  “Enough 
trouble  to  keep  me  humble”  is,  he  tells 
you,  a  phrase  of  his  daily  prayer.  Such 
wisdom  is  rare,  but  those  who  remember 
him  at  Washington  in  recent  war 
times — he  was  a  member  of  the  Field 


Division  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  and  later  of  the  President’s 
First  Industrial  Conference  (the 
writer  was  a  member  of  both  bodies 
and  there  first  met  Mr.  Calloway)  will 
remember  how  persistently  and  point¬ 
edly  he  rubbed  in  this  particular  piece 
of  wisdom.  There  were  plenty  of  op¬ 
portunities!  I  doubt  if  anybody  ever 
talked  an  evening  with  Mr.  Calloway 
■without  hearing  him  declare,  “Suc¬ 
cessful  men  are  always  in  danger  of 
acting  like  hogs.  When  they  have 
both  forefeet  in  the  trough  and  are 
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eating  fine,  they  are  not  content.  Up 
goes  the  left  hind  foot,  and  over  goes 
the  trough.”  In  his  judgment,  the  test 
of  wisdom  is  keeping  that  left  hind 
foot  on  the  ground.  A  man,  counted 
successful,  who  warns  his  fellows  in 
this  way  is  not  to  be  lightly  passed  by. 
You  know  that  he  must  have  had 
experience  somewhere  that  is  worth 
looking  into. 

“What  do  you  do  at  La  Grange?”  I 
asked  him  accordingly. 

“We  make  American  citizens,  and 
run  cotton  mills  to  pay  the  expenses. 

That  settled  it  for  me.  I  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  go  to  La  Grange,  and  that 
was  the  way  that  from  the  windows  of 
the  guest  chamber  in  Hills  and  Dales, 
as  his  lovely  home  is  called,  I  dis¬ 
covered,  St.  Callaway ,  Ora  Pro  Me, 
and  later  learned  about  St.  Neot  and 
the  long  line  of  Callaways  from  Corn¬ 
wall  in  the  12th  century  down  to  La 
Grange  in  the  20th. 

One  is  not  wrong  in  suspecting  that 
if  this  man  is  really,  as  he  says,  making 
American  citizens,  he  is  doing  it  in  a 
way  quite  his  own.  Fuller  Calloway  is 
literally  as  self-made  a  man  as  can  be 
easily  found.  He  began  the  making  at 
ten  years,  when  he  deliberately  left  the 
home  of  his  preacher  father.  That  home 
was  altogether  too  crowded  from  his 
point  of  view,  since  there  were  fourteen 
children;  so  many,  as  he  says,  that  if 
one  slipped  out,  he  was  not  missed  for 
some  time.  And  so  Fuller  took  the 
road  to  earn  his  fortune.  He  seems  to 
have  tried  several  things  at  the  start, 
tried  them  in  bare  feet  and  through 
many  tribulations;  but  it  is  fine  to 
hear  him  tell  about  them.  He  never 
whines;  never  uses  his  early  hardships 
for  any  other  purpose  than  to  set  you 
laughing,  or  perhaps  incidently  to  rub 
in  a  bit  of  wisdom. 

BY  the  time  he  was  13  years  old,  he 
was  a  capitalist.  It  came  about  in 
this  way.  There  was  not  much  to  do  in 
Georgia  in  those  days  except  "make  a 
crop,”  so  he  hired  a  mule  and  a  bit  of 
land  and  raised  cotton.  In  the  fall,  he 
sold  it  and  banked  the  money — $36.45. 

Just  about  this  time,  an  older  brother 
who  was  established  in  life,  seems  to 
have  had  a  twinge  of  conscience  about 
the  young  man.  He  called  him  in, 
asking  severely,  as  he  looked  over  the 
rather  battered  young  specimen,  “Fuller, 
what  are  you  going  to  make  of  your¬ 
self?” 

The  boy  opened  his  eyes  in  surprise. 
“Make  of  myself?  Why,  I  am  made!" 
And  to  prove  it  he  pulled  out  his  bank 
book.  “Look  at  that!”  he  said;  and 
there  it  was,  his  capital,  $36.45. 

He  had  learned  this  much,  that 
capital  comes  from  labor — labor  and 
thrift.  And  he  kept  at  it.  Probably  his 
ancestry  working  in  him  told  him  that 
life  needed  something  more  than  capital, 
for  in  his  odd  times  he  was  trying  to  get 
an  education.  It  was  his  education 
that  led  him  to  draw  his  first  check  on 
his  bank  account.  It  was  a  check  for 
20  cents — the  cost  of  a  copy  book. 
“Why,  my  boy,”  the  banker  said,  “we 
are  not  accustomed  to  accepting  checks 
for  less  than  a  dollar.”  “But  I  don’t 
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want  a  dollar,”  he  answered.  My  copy 
book  is  only  20  cents.  I  am  afraid  if 
I  had  80  cents  more  I  might  spend  it.” 

That  settled  it.  “You  may  cash  a 
check  for  20  cents  or  one  cent  at  this 
bank  any  time  you  want  to,”  he  was 
told;  and  it  is  rather  fine  to  hear  that 
that  banker  has  never  failed  since  to 
cash  any  check  of  any  size  that  the 
young  depositor  has  presented. 

HE  was  learning  many  things,  and 
one  thing  that  I  think  has  been 
very  important  in  his  later  business  of 
making  American  citizens;  and  that  is, 
that  however  convinced  one  may  be  of 
the  importance  of  capital  and  the 
relation  of  labor  and  thrift  to  it  and  of 
the  need  of  education  if  you  are  to 
have  a  real  life,  the  price  you  pay  for 
them  is  almost  sure  sooner  or  later  to 
make  you  doubtful  whether  they  are 
worth  it.  That  time  came  to  him 
•when  he  was  15  or  16,  a  boy  of  all  work 
in  a  general  store  at  La  Grange.  He 
was  asked  to  do  a  thing  which  seemed 
to  him  menial.  It  was  serving  the 
colored  race — a  race  which  all  his 
traditions  taught  him  should  be  the 
one  to  serve.  He  did  the  errand  but 
he  made  up  his  mind  that  now  the 
time  had  come  when  he  could  cast  off 
the  yoke  of  labor  and  throw  himself  on 
the  elder  brother,  with  whom  by  this 
time  he  was  living.  His  brother’s 
pride  would  be  stirred  by  the  tale  of  the 
disgraceful  things  asked  of  him.  He 
would  rise  in  anger  and  say,  “Give  up 
your  job.  A  Calloway  shall  never  so 
bemean  himself”;  and  then,  with  food 
and  clothing  provided  he  would  spend 
the  rest  of  his  life  loafing  on  that 
brother’s  front  porch. 

“It  was  a  deliberate  scheme  of  mine,” 
he  said.  “I  was  calculating  to  make  a 
move  which  would  enable  me  to  loaf 
the  rest  of  my  life.” 

He  studied  his  part  and,  at  the  psy¬ 
chological  moment,  as  he  thought, 
sprang  his  story  on  his  brother.  What 
he  learned  was  that  there  was  a  deeper 
kind  of  pride  in  the  Calloway  blood; 
and  that  came  to  the  top  now;  for  the 
young  man  was  told  that  work  and 
service  were  the  only  things  that  be¬ 
came  a  real  man,  that  in  his  position 
whatever  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
do,  he  must  do  like  a  gentleman;  also 
that  if  he  threw  up  his  job,  he  would 
have  to  find  another  boarding  place. 


THAT  fixed  it  for  me,”  Mr.  Callo¬ 
way  will  tell  you.  “I  was  at  the 
store  by  daylight  the  next  morning. 
It  was  the  turning  point  in  my  life. 
It  signified  whether  I  was  to  remain  an 
independent,  self-respecting  individual 
or  become  a  deliberate  idler.” 

But  the  beauty  of  it  is  that  Mr. 
Calloway  has  never  forgotten  the  lesson, 
and  to-day  when  a  mill  hand,  or  an 
overseer,  or  anybody  in  any  relation 
to  him  shows  an  inclination  to  turn 
loafer  (and  who  does  not  feel  it  coming 
on  at  times?)  he  can  sympathize  with 
such  a  person  and  understand  him,  and 
know  what  to  say  to  him.  It  would 
be  an  interesting  thing  to  discover 
just  how  many  men  have  been  turned 


from  idleness  and  shiftlessness  by  the 
simple  fact  that  Fuller  Calloway  has 
never  forgotten  just  what  he  learned  at 
that  critical  moment  of  his  life. 

He  went  on  after  that  working  per¬ 
sistently  and  joyfully,  taking  a  hand 
in  everything  that  came  his  way — a 
store  of  his  own,  a  five  and  ten  cent 
venture;  a  little  stock  here,  a  little 
stock  there;  a  piece  of  land  here,  a 
piece  of  land  there — until,  finally, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  through  a  turn 
of  fortune,  he  became*  a  mill  owner. 

“It  was  like  measles  in  the  South  in 
those  days,”  he  tells  you.  “Every 
town  wanted  to  build  a  cotton  mill. 
We  caught  it  at  La  Grange.  We  did 
not  have  much  of  anything,  but  we  got 
up  a  cotton  mill;  and  auctioned  off  the 
directorships.  Anybody  that  would 
take  $5,000  worth  of  stock,  we  would 
make  a  director;  and,  if  a  widow  with 
a  son  had  $2,000,  we  would  make  the 
son  a  bookkeeper.  We  organized  our 
little  mill,  and  got  our  home  people 
there  to  work  in  it,  and  we  worked  it 
along  rather  human  lines.  Everybody 
was  proud  of  it,  and  carried  everything 
they  had  in  it.  A  good  many  of  the 
laborers  took  stock  in  it.  We  had  a 
great  many  poor  white  people  with  the 
highest  type  of  morality  and  religion. 
They  could  not  produce  cotton  at  five 
cents  a  pound  against  the  negro;  and 
these  men  began  to  move  to  town  as 
cotton  mill  operatives.  Their  position 
in  the  country  had  been  so  poor,  on 
account  of  the  low  price  of  the  product, 
that  it  elevated  them  even  to  bring 
them  to  town  to  work  in  a  cotton  mill, 
which  in  itself  was  a  poorly  paid  oc¬ 
cupation. 

THEY  were  mighty  good  stock,  how¬ 
ever,  pure  Anglo-Saxon.  We  have 
8,000  operatives  in  La  Grange  now.  and 
there  is  only  one  foreigner  among  them. 
They  have  been  resting  back  in  the 
mountains  for  several  generations,  the 
country  sort  of  forgot  about  them,  and 
they  had  no  chance  at  education. 
Many  of  them  cannot  read  and  write 
when  they  come  out.  They  have  not 
much  of  anything  but  their  inde¬ 
pendence  but  they  are  mighty  careful 
about  that.  It  was  this  kind  of  people 
that  we  had  from  the  start  as  operatives 
in  our  La  Grange  mill.  You  cannot 
standardize  that  kind  of  people.  They 
are  too  independent,  too  individual; 
and  I  have  felt  right  along  that  nothing 
would  be  worse  for  the  country  than  to 
try  to  standardize  them.  If  you  are 
going  to  have  good  Americans,  you 
must  have  individuals,  and  our  problem 
is  to  make  them  good  American  citizens 
as  well  as  good  cotton  mill  operatives.” 

This  idea  of  not  destroying  the  in¬ 
dividual  has  persisted.  I  rather  think 
it  has  grown  with  experience.  I  re¬ 
member  that  at  the  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference,  the  only  resolution  Mr.  Callo¬ 
way  introduced  was  to  this  effect: 

“Resolved:  That  individual  initia¬ 
tive  and  enterprise  should  be  en¬ 
couraged.”  He  backed  up  his  resolution 
by  some  characteristic  remarks. 

“I  am  afraid,”  he  said,  “that  the 
next  danger  in  this  country  is  in  the 
attempt  to  standardize  Americans  and 
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As  a  rule,  we  do  not 
imagine  cotton  mills 
as  beauty  spots.  The 
greenhouse,  at  the 
right,  is  an  example 
of  the  lovely  en¬ 
vironment  in  which 
we  find  the  mill 
workers  of  Southwest 
La  Grange,  Georgia 


(Below)  Unity  Cot¬ 
ton  Mills,  the  first 
mill  built  by  Mr.  Cal¬ 
loway’s  organization. 
Plants  built  since 
Unity  was  erected 
owe  their  success  to 
the  principles  fol¬ 
lowed  in  this  pioneer 
mill  of  La  Grange 


patent  the  process,  like  Germany  did. 
They  made  a  great  success  of  it.  They 
did  get  this  great  efficiency  in  their 
standardization  and  in  their  patents  on 
men;  and  then  they  exploded!  We 
should  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  individual  here.  Sixty  to  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  America 
consists  of  individuals  who  are  not 
standardized,  and  who  are  not  willing 
to  be  standardized  by  either  capital  or 
labor.  They  are  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  the  backbone  of  this  country. 
Whatever  we  do.  we  must  not  leave 
them  out.  If  we  do,  this  great  mass  of 
people  without  any  leader,  and  without 
an  organization,  have  a  way  of  rising 
like  locusts  and  devouring  everything 
that  gets  in  their  way.  Whenever 
anything  is  wrong,  they  will  right  it. 
When  along  in  the  90’s,  capital  felt 
like  it  had  the  world  by  the  tail  with  a 
down  hill  swing,  the  people  rose  up  and 
set  it  right.  Labor  is  now  in  its  best 
position  since  Adam  was  a  boy.  Now 
I  say  to  Labor,  ‘Don’t  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  putting  that  left  hind  foot  in 
the  trough!  Don’t  try  to  standardize 


everybody,  because  it  can’t  be  done.’  ” 
They  have  not  tried  to  standardize 
individuals  at  La  Grange.  I  have 
never  seen  an  industrial  community 
in  which  the  individual  meets  with  more 
respect  and  encouragement.  Finding 
out  what  is  in  the  boys  and  girls,  the 
men  and  women,  and  trying  to  help 
that  thing  sprout  and  grow  is  one  of  the 
chief  occupations  of  the  place.  This  is 
the  more  possible,  because  the  Southern 
cotton  mill  is  a  very  different  proposi¬ 
tion  from  the  average  factory  or  mill 
in  the  North.  The  mill  is  the  center  of 
a  town,  a  cotton  town.  The  town  has 
little  or  no  relation  to  any  other  com¬ 
munity.  The  mill,  as  a  rule,  owns  a 
large  tract  of  country,  and  here  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  its  life  is  grouped 
— the  homes,  the  churches,  the  schools, 
the  shops. 

THIS  mill  town  keeps  very  much  to 
itself.  It  does  not  want  its  big 
neighbor,  if  it  has  one,  to  interfere  with 
it;  it  mixes  very  little  with  its  neighbor. 
That  is  probably  due  in  a  measure  to 
snobbishness  on  the  part  of  both  com¬ 


munities.  But  the  thing  being  as  it  is, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  you  have  under¬ 
standing  leaders,  you  have  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  opportunity  of  directing  and 
developing  those  who,  like  most  of  the 
operatives,  have  had  no  directing  or 
developing  influences  for  generations, 
yet  who  are  of  the  purest  American 
stock,  many  of  them  with  unusual 
native  abilities. 

MR.  CALLOWAY  is  keen  on  educa¬ 
tion.  He  knows  what  it  costs  to  get 
it,  having  himself  had  to  fight  for  it, 
as  he  did  for  his  capital;  and,  when  he 
became  a  mill  owner  twenty  years  ago, 
the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  start  a 
school  for  the  little  children  of  the 
operatives.  That  school  was  as  nearly 
a  missionary  effort  as  you  often  find. 
It  was  that  because  Mr.  Calloway  who 
is  a  genius  for  selecting  people,  who  have 
what  he  terms  the  “call,”  was  able  to 
put  his  hand  on  a  woman  who  looks 
upon  teaching  as  the  greatest  privilege 
that  the  Lord  vouchsafes  to  mortals. 
“To  have  the  opportunity  to  teach, 
and  to  teach  these  little  folks  that 
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otherwise  would  be  left  in  ignorance, 
can  you  think  of  a  greater  privilege  to 
come  to  a  woman?”  I  heard  her  say. 

She  has  given  twenty  years  of  her 
life  to  the  children  of  the  mill  town, 
and  all  of  the  pioneer  problems  have 
come  to  her.  Just  now  she  is  tackling 
that  very  hard  one  of  developing  the 
part-time  or  continuation  school.  Just 
how  difficult  the  problems  she  has  had 
to  face  in  these  twenty  years  have  been 
is  clear  if  one  remembers  that  the 
mountain  folks  when  they  first  come  to 
the  town,  proui  and  self-reliant,  have, 
many  of  them  nothing  but  contempt 
for  reading  and  writing.  They  never 
needed  it;  their  mothers  and  fathers 
never  needed  it.  Why  should  their 
children  want  it?  They  do  not  need  it 
in  order  to  be  cotton  operatives.  You 
take  that  spirit  in  a  family,  and  you 
can  see  what  tact  and  what  long,  long 
patience  may  be  required  to  get  the 
child  into  the  school. 

And  there  was  another  problem  for 
Mr.  Calloway  to  solve;  that  of  the 
director  who  looked  on  running  a  school 
as  robbing  the  stockholder.  Moreover 
to  such  a  mind  it  was  dangerous  to 
educate  people  who  are  to  be  mill 
operatives.  You  can  only  control  them 
by  keeping  them  in  ignorance.  It  takes 
a  long  time  for  the  ideas  of  the  Middle 
Ages — and  earlier — to  die  in  this  world. 

“The  only  man  I  am  afraid  of,”  said 
Mr.  Calloway,  “is  the  ignorant  man. 
Educate  a  man  and  you  can  reason  with 
him.  I  don’t  want  people  who  cannot 
think  in  any  undertaking  of  mine.  I 
am  afraid  of  them.  I  am  never  afraid 
of  a  man  who  can  think.”  And  being, 
himself,  persuasive  and  good  humored 
and  eminently  successful  in  business, 
the  directors  yielded.  The  schools  have 
gone  on,  until  to-day,  it  is  not  a  question 
of  getting  the  children  to  attend  them; 
it  is  a  question  of  getting  them  to  go  home! 

You  don’t  wonder  when  you  look  in 
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on  them,  in  their  really  beautiful  school 
building,  with  the  finest  play  ground  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  It  consists  of  two 
terraces,  each  800  by  200  feet,  onto 
which  every  morning  and  afternoon  for 
forty-minute  periods,  300  or  400 
children  at  a  time  are  turned.  They 
scatter  to  their  play  like  the  well- 
disciplined  little  soldiers  they  are.  The 
game  or  exercise  that  each  goes  to  has 
been  settled  by  the  most  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  little  body.  For  the 
weak  chest,  there  is  one  thing;  for  the 
bent  back,  another;  for  anemia,  another. 
For  forty  minutes,  they  go  to  it  as  only 
children  can  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
period,  come  in  flushed  with  health  and 
happiness. 

TT  is  wonderful  to  see  how  the  little 
-^mountain  folk,  coming  down  almost 
always  under-nourished,  old  beyond 
their  years,  shy  as  young  animals,  with¬ 
out  any  experience  of  groups,  little  by 
little  learn  new  ways,  get  color  in  their 
faces,  dirt  off  their  bodies,  clean  clothes 
on  their  backs,  and  shoes  on  their  feet. 
It  is  wonderful,  too,  to  see  how  what 
they  learn  filters  into  their  homes,  where 
their  people  are  often  suspicious  of  these 
unusual  things. 

The  children  carry  home  news  of  the 
craft  into  which  the  older  folks  have 
come,  for  in  scores  of  ingenious  ways 
the  great  industry’s  relations  to  the 
world’s  prosperity;  its  service  in  clothing 
mankind,  are  taught  in  the  schools; 
and  somehow  an  interest  in  the  thing 
that  they  are  learning  to  do  beyond  the 
mere  money  that  it  brings  in,  grows  and 
grows  in  the  workers  and  a  sense  of  the 
dignity  and  service  of  the  thing  is 
acquired. 

Then  the  school  does  more.  Two  or 
three  times  every  day,  in  the  pleasant 
auditorium,  carefully  selected  moving 
pictures  are  shown.  To  these  the  mill 
hands  come  in  off  hours.  To  these  the 


children  go.  They  are  expected  to 
report  on  what  they  have  seen,  are 
carefully  instructed  in  regard  to  its 
meaning.  Unconsciously  and  naturally, 
they  take  back  to  their  parents  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  pictures  both  have 
watched.  Reticent  and  silent  home 
habits  begin  to  break  down  under  the 
impact  of  interesting  new  things  seen 
together,  and  about  which  the  children 
have  information  the  older  folks  do  not 
possess.  It  is  a  way  of  opening  minds, 
of  getting  them  in  the  habit  of  thinking. 

THINKING  is  only  a  habit,”  Mr. 
Calloway  says.  “Nearly  everybody 
has  a  good  set  of  brains  to  start  with. 

I  used  to  think  as  a  child  that  a  set 
of  brains  was  a  sort  of  bee  gum  where 
they  put  the  wax  and  honey.  We  make 
the  mistake,  a  good  many  people  do 
at  least,  of  filling  these  brain  cells  so 
full  of  Latin  and  Greek  that  when  a 
good  suggestion  comes  along,  there  is 
no  vacancy  for  it.  I  think  we  ought  to 
leave  more  of  these  cells  open  for 
practical  things,  at  least  not  stan¬ 
dardize  them.” 

That  was  what  Mr.  Calloway  told  the 
Industrial  Conference.  What  he  is 
doing  at .  La  Grange,  is  putting  some¬ 
thing  into  the  bee  gum  cells  that  have 
always  been  empty  for  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  gather  honey. 

Of  course,  this  sort  of  school  would  be 
impossible  without  teachers  with  the 
“call.”  They  have  them.  They  have  a 
man  at  the  top  that  I  think  any  college 
needing  an  educator,  not  a  promoter, 
might  be  glad  to  get.  But  I  think  he 
would  rather  stay  with  these  mill 
people  than  be  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  It  seems  to  be  the  case  with 
all  of  these  who  are  helping  to  make 
American  citizens  in  this  community. 
“This  is  the  most  magnificent  oppor¬ 
tunity  a  man  ever  had,”  I  heard  a 
wonderful  young  doctor,  who  has  taken 


Child  development  heads 
the  program  of  this  clean, 
well-kept  community 


Public  schools,  parks  and 
playgrounds  for  workers  are 
found  in  La  Gr-.nge,  Georgia 
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up  the  work  of  driving  tuberculosis, 
typhoid  and  hookworm  from  the  com¬ 
munity,  say.  “I  would  not  exchange  it 
for  anything  in  the  world.”  They  all 
seem  to  feel  that  way. 

One  fine  thing  about  it  is  that  these 
people  with  a  ‘‘call”  are  not  expected 
to  live  at  La  Grange  on  inspiration  and 
labor  alone. 

“I  don’t  know  anybody,”  says  Mr. 
Calloway,  “that  is  of  more  use  in  this 
community  than  the  teachers.  I  think 
they  do  as  much  for  the  business  as 
anybody.  It  is  fair  that  they  should 
have  their  return.  Our  average  teacher 
gets  $85  a  month,  and  we  pay  them  12 
months  in  the  year.  Of  course  the 
teachers  have  vacations;  but  they  have 
to  live  during  vacation;  and  my  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  in  those  three  months 
they  go  off  and  fill  up  with  new  ideas 
and  new  enthusiasm  and 
learn  things  about  how 
to  teach  better.  Now, 
it  is  not  fair  that  they 
should  be  unpaid  while 
they  are  doing  that, 
so  we  pay  them  for 
twelve  months.  Then, 
too,  our  teachers  share 
in  the  profits.  We 
believe  everybody  here 
should  have  a  share  in 
whatever  extra  is  made. 

Last  year  was  a  good 
year,  and  our  teachers 
got  about  40  per  cent.” 

Count  up  the  40  per 
cent  of  the  average 
salary,  and  you  will  find 
it  is  something  over 
$400  extra.  This  goes 


farther  in  La  Grange  than  in  any  town 
I’ve  been  in,  for  many  a  day.  It  is 
part  of  the  contract  with  the  teachers, 
doctors,  settlement  workers,  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  and  preachers  that  they  shall  live  in 
the  town.  “We  want  this  to  be  a  real 
town,”  Mr.  Calloway  says,  “with  all 
kinds  of  people  in  it  that  make  up  a 
town.  We  want  everybody  to  know 
everybody,  just  as  they  do  in  other 
villages,  so  it  is  understood  that  every¬ 
body  that  works  here  in  any  way  what¬ 
ever  lives  here  as  well.” 

T  IYING  in  a  mill  town  means  that 
the  Company  furnishes  you  a  house. 
There  is  a  big  park  of  fifty  acres  or  so  in 
the  center  of  the  town — the  only  gift 
that  Mr.  Calloway  has  ever  allowed  to 
be  named  after  him.  The  deed  runs. 
I  am  told,  “Until  Gabriel  blows  his  horn!'’ 


Around  the  park  are  ranged  scores  of 
pretty  cottages.  The  teachers’  rent- 
free  cottage  or  “home”  is  among 
these. 

These  houses  are  very  attractive  and 
convenient,  but  they  are  no  better  in 
essentials  than  the  houses  of  the 
operatives,  than  the  pretty  Martha 
Washington  Home  across  the  park, 
where  80  or  more  mill  girls  live  at  some¬ 
thing  like  $5.50  a  week,  with  a  matron 
at  their  head,  another  one  within  call; 
a  dozen  or  so  young  married  couples  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  right;  an  occasional 
teacher  or  doctor;  and  every  now  and 
then,  visitors. 

A  lovely  place,  this  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington  Home!  One  sees  here  how  it 
might  be  for  working  girls,  if  people 
really  believed  that  making  American 
citizens  was  more  important  than  making 
cotton.  I  looked  into 
several  of  the  rooms. 
They  might  have  been 
the  rooms  of  college 
girls  in  almost  any  col¬ 
lege  town.  I  remember 
seeing  in  one  of  them  a 
pile  of  books  that  would 
have  been  a  credit  to 
any  college  girl  or  her 
teacher,  so  surely  did 
they  point  out  that  the 
mill  girl  was  following  a 
plan  cf  serious  reading, 
mixing  with  it,  poetry; 
a  novel  that  had  stood 
the  test  of  time;  and  a 
little  handbook  of  prac¬ 
tical  instruction  on  her 
work  as  an  operative. 
{Continued  on  page  70.) 


(Above)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calloway.  (Below)  A  typical  Georgia  barbecue  given  by  them.  European  and  New  England 
delegates  to  the  World  Cotton  Conference  held  in  New  Orleans  last  October  spent  a  memorable  day  at  La  Grange 


BILLY  BRAD 

AND  THE  MIDDLEMAN 


WHEN  the  ears  of  corn  in 
Billy  Brad’s  cornfield  began 
to  have  tassels  of  corn  silk 
peeping  out  at  the  top  where 
the  ends  of  the  husks  came  to  a  point, 
he  knew  the  corn  was  getting  ripe 
enough  to  eat,  because  Henry  Staples 
said  so,  and  Henry  Staples  knew  all 
about  corn.  Billy  Brad  became  quite 
excited!  It  was  delightful  to  see  so 
many  ears  of  corn  growing,  all  getting 
ready  to  be  eaten. 

One  day,  Billy  Brad  went  through  all 
his  rows  of  corn  and  counted  all  the 
ears.  Long  before  he  was  through,  he 
lost  track  of  the  number  of  ears  he  had 
counted,  but  he  knew  they  were  a  very 
great  many,  and  he  was  sure  he  would 
be  very  rich  when  he  had  gathered  all 
the  ears  of  corn  and  had  sold  them. 

“For — for  because  I’ve  got  so  many,” 
he  told  his  Uncle  Peter  Henry,  “and — 
and  I  only  have  to  give  twelve  ears  for 
a  dozen,  and — and  my  mamma  pays 
sixty  cents  for  a  dozen.” 

Uncle  Peter  Henry,  who  was  leaning 
on  the  fence  of  the  cornfield,  looking  at 
the  tall,  handsome  cornstalks,  turned 
and  looked  at  Billy  Brad’s  enthusiastic 
face  and  smiled,  but  Billy  Brad  did 
not  like  the  smile  very  well. 

“What  are'you  smiling  that  kind 
of  smile  for,  Uncle  Peter  Henry?” 
he  asked  uneasily.  That  smile 
worried  Billy  Brad,  because  his 
Uncle  Peter  Henry  was  quite  bald 
and  wore  big  spectacles  with  real 
tortoise-shell  rims  and  looked  as 
wise  as  an  owl,  and  when  a  man  as 
wise  as  Uncle  Peter  Henry  smiles  a 
doubtful  smile,  one  may  be  sure  he 
is  thinking  things. 

“Was  I  smiling?”  asked  Uncle 
Peter  Henry.  “It  must  have  been 
because  I  was  thinking  of  the 
middleman.” 

“But  who  is  the  middleman, 
Uncle  Peter  Henry?”  Billy  Brad 
asked  uneasily.  “Is  he  some- 
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body  I  have  to  pay  rent  and  taxes  to?” 

Uncle  Peter  Henry  laughed. 

“No,  Billy  Brad,”  he  said,  “you  don’t 
have  to  pay  him  rent  and  taxes.  He  is 
the  man  that  buys  your  corn.” 

“But — but  I’m  going  to  sell  my  corn 
to  my  mamma,”  Billy  Brad  said. 

“All  of  it?  All  that  corn?”  asked 
Uncle  Peter  Henry,  waving  his  hand 
toward  the  cornfield.  “Why,  Billy 
Brad,  you  have  more  corn  there  than 
fifty  mammas  could  use.  It  would  not 
surprise  me,  if  you  had  more  corn  than 
one  hundred  mammas  could  use.  You 
know  that.” 

“Do  I?”  asked  Billy  Brad  doubtfully. 

“Of  course  you  do!”  said  Uncle  Peter 
Henry.  “So  what  will  you  do  with  the 
Corn  your  mamma  does  not  want?” 

“Why — why,  I’ll  sell  it,”  said  Billy 
Brad.  “I’ll  sell  it  to  Mr.  Jones,  the 
grocery  man,  because  he  sells  corn.  He 
can  buy  my  corn  that  my  mamma  don’t 


THERE  is  more  than  a  touch  of 
universal  human  nature  in  this 
whimsically  wise  tale  of  Billy  Brad 
and  his  rows  and  rows  of  com  just 
waiting  to  be  eaten.  If  you  don’t 
sympathize  with  Billy  Brad,  indeed, 
and  his  desire  for  dozens  and  dozens 
of  Mammas,  we  miss  our  guess.  Be¬ 
neath  Mr.  Butler’s  entertaining 
story,  however,  lies  a  clear  and 
simply  reasoned  explanation  of  fun¬ 
damental  economics,  that  goes  far 
deeper  than  the  amused  reader 
will  at  first  suspect.  Middleman 
baiters,  especially,  will  find  much  food 
for  thought  in  Uncle  Peter  Henry’s 
remarks  about  Mr.  Jones,  the  grocer 


want,  and  he  can  sell  it  in  his  grocery 
store.” 

“Of  course!  Certainly  he  can!”  said 
Uncle  Peter  Henry.  “He  can  buy  all 
your  corn  and  he  can  sell  it  again  to 
people  who  want  corn  to  eat.  And  I 
expect  he  will  be  glad  to  buy  nice  corn, 
such  as  your  corn  is,  and  sell  it  again, 
because  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  he  has 
a  vegetable  market  in  his  grocery  store. 
He  has  the  vegetable  market  so  he  can 
buy  corn  from  you  and  sell  it  to  some¬ 
one  who  wants  corn.  And,  of  course, 
that  is  why  he  is  the  middleman — he 
stands  in  the  middle.  He  is  between 
you,  who  grew  the  corn,  and  the  person 
who  buys  the  corn  to  eat,  and  that  is 
why  we  call  him  the  middleman.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  care,”  said  Billy  Brad. 
“I  don’t  care  whether  I  sell  my  corn  to 
my  mamma  for  sixty  cents  a  dozen  or 
to  Mr.  Jones  for  sixty  cents  a  dozen.  I 
don’t  care  who  I  sell  my  corn  to,  Uncle 
Peter  Henry.” 

“Except,”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry, 
“that  Mr.  Jones  will  not  pay  you  sixty 
cents  a  dozen.” 

“Won’t  he?”  asked  Billy  Brad.  “But 
I  want  him  to,  Uncle  Peter  Henry. 
Why  wpn’t  he,  when  my  mamma 
will?  How  much  will  he  pay 
me  for  my  corn,  Uncle  Peter 
Henry?” 

“That  I  don’t  know,”  said 
Uncle  Peter  Henry  gravely.  “Mr. 
Jones  will  have  to  tell  you  that, 
but  I  think,  perhaps,  he  may  pay 
you  thirty  cents  a  dozen.  Perhaps 
not  so  much  as  that;  perhaps  a 
little  more.” 

Billy  Brad’s  face  fell.  He  looked 
quite  sad  and  disappointed  to  hear 
he  would  only  get  thirty  cents  a 
dozen  for  his  corn  when  he  had 
hoped  to  get  sixty  cents  a  dozen 
for  it. 

“Then  I  think  he  is  mean — real 
mean!”  he  said. 

“Oh,  no!”  said  Uncle  Peter 
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Henry.  “Mr.  Jones  is  a  nice  man.  people  will  not  buy  it.  If  Mr.  Jones 
He  is  a  very  honest  grocer,  I  think.”  asks  seventy  cents  for  his  corn,  when 
“Then  why  won’t  he  pay  me  sixty  cents  all  the  other  markets  and  all  the  Billy 


a  dozen  when  my  mamma  will  pay  me 
sixty  cents  a  dozen?”  Billy  Brad  asked. 

“One  reason,”  said  Uncle  Peter 
Henry,  “is  because  he  has  to  wear 
shoes.” 

“Shoes!”  cried  Billy  Brad,  quite 
astonished. 

“And  he  has  a  wife,  too,”  said  Uncle 
Peter  Henry,  trying  to  hide  a  smile, 
“and  she  has  to  wear  shoes.  And  he 
has  children  and  they  have  to  wear 
shoes.  And  they  all  have 
clothes.  Have  you  ever 

delivery  automobiles, 


Brads  are  asking  only  sixty  cents,  no 
one  will  buy  his  corn.  So  he  asks 
only  sixty  cents,  and  pays  enough  less 
for  the  corn  to  be  able  to  sell  it  for 
sixty  cents  and  have  money  left  to  buy 
shoes  and  clothes,  and  to  pay  rent  and 
taxes,  and  ever  so  many  other  things.” 

“Oh,  my!”  exclaimed  Billy  Brad. 


Billy 

They’re  nice  ones,”  said  Billy 


Jones’ 

Brad?” 

“Yes! 

Brad. 

“But  they  'will  not  run  without 
gasoline,”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry, 
“and  they  will  not  run  unless  someone 
sits  on  the  driver’s  seat  to  handle  the 
wheel.  And  shoes  and  clothes  and 
gasoline  have  to  be  paid  for,  and  the 
wages  of  the  delivery  boy  who  runs  the 
delivery  automobile  have  to  be  paid 
every  week.  And  that  is  why  Mr. 
Jones  cannot  pay  you  sixty  cents  a 
dozen  for  your  corn.” 

“Is  it?”  asked  Billy  Brad. 

“Of  course  it  is!”  said  Uncle  Peter 
Henry.  “Mr.  Jones  has  only  one  way 
of  earning  the  money  to  pay  for  his 
shoes  and  his  wife’s  shoes  and  his 
children’s  shoes,  and  he  has  onlv  the 


“'Y’ES,  indeed!”  said  Uncle  Peter 
Henry.  “You  can  hardly  imagine 
to  wear  how  many  things  Mr.  Jones  has  to  pay 
seen  Mr.  for  out  of  the  difference  between  what 
he  pays  for  corn  and  other  things,  and 
what  he  sells  the  corn  and  other  things 
for.  Out  of  that  difference  he  has  to  pay 
for  everything  he  wears  and  eats,  and 
everything  his  family  wears  and  eats, 
and  for  his  housing  and  everything 
about  his  house — gas,  water,  milk  and 
everything!  And  out  of  that  difference 
he  has  to  pay  for  his  store,  and  its  lights 
and  heat,  and  all  his  clerk-hire,  and 
taxes  and  everything  else  about  his 
store  that  costs  money.  And  this 
seems  to  be  all  more  or  less  right  and 
proper,  because  the  middleman  is  often 
a  very  useful  man.” 

“Why  is  he?”  asked  Billy  Brad,  who 
could  not  quite  like  a  man  who  would 
pay  only  thirty  cents  for  his  corn. 

“He  is  a  useful  man,  when  his  store 
is  a  good  store  and  an  honest  store, 
because  then  it  is  a  place  where  you 


she  needs  and  must  have.  It  would  be 
a  great  deal  more  trouble  for  your 
mamma — if  she  wanted  to  get  her 
supplies  for  only  one  day — to  have  to 
go  to  a  soap  factory  for  one  cake  of 
soap,  and  to  a  bluing  factory  for 


same  way  of  earning  money  to  pay  for  and  your  mamma  can  go  to  get  things 
gasoline  and  to  pay  the  wages  of  his 
clerks  and  delivery  boys.  He  buys 
things  to  sell  in  his  store  and  then  he 
sells  them  for  more  than  he  paid  for 
them;  and  the  difference,  between  what 
he  pays  and  what  he  sells  them  for,  is 
the  money  he  has 
earned  to  pay  for  shoes 
and  everything  else 
that  he  must  have. 

You  can  see,  can’t 
you,  Billy  Brad,  that 
if  he  paid  sixty  cents 
for  your  corn  and  sold 
it  again  for  sixty  cents 
he  would  not  earn  any 
money  to  buy  shoes 
with  or  to  do  anything 
else  with?” 

“But  I  want  sixty 
cents  for  my  corn,” 
said  Billy  Brad  rather 
stubbornly.  “Why 
don’t  Mr.  Jones  pay 
me  sixty  cents  for  my 
corn  and  then  sell  it 
for  more  than  sixty 
cents?” 

“I  think  he  would  be 
willing  to,  if  he  could,” 
said  Uncle  Peter  Henry, 

“but  he  can’t.  When 
all  the  other  grocers 
and  markets  are  selling 
corn  for  sixty  cents  a 
dozen,  and  when  little 
Billy  Brads  are  selling 
It  for  sixty  cents  a 
dozen,  too,  Mr.  Jones 
cannot  ask  more  than 
sixty  cents.  If  he  does 
ask  more  for  his  corn, 


indigo,  and  to  a  starch  factory  for 
starch.  Mr.  Jones,  as  a  middleman,  has 
them  all.” 

“And  cookies,  too?”  said  Billy  Brad. 

“Yes,  and  cookies,”  said  Uncle  Peter 
Henry,  “and  pepper.  Your  mother 
would  never  get  her  day  ended  if  she 
had  to  go  to  Singapore  for  an  ounce  of 
pepper,  and  to  Ceylon  for  a  pound  of 
tea,  and  to  Brazil  for  a  pound  of  coffee. 
The  middleman  has  all  these  things 
and  that  is  why  he  can  be  so  useful, 
but  he  has  to  live  and  keep  his  store 
going,  and  that  is  why  he  cannot  pay 
as  much  for  green  corn  as  your  mamma 
can;  it  is  the  reason  why  he  has  to  make 
what  is  called  a  ‘profit’  on  everything 
he  sells.  His  ‘profit’  is  the  pay  he 
receives  for  being  a  useful  middleman.” 

“T3  UT  I  wish  he  would  pay  sixty  cents 

-LJ  for  my  corn,”  Billy  Brad  insisted, 
for  he  had  set  his  heart  on  sixty  cents. 

“I  am  afraid  the  only  way  you  can 
get  sixty  cents  a  dozen  for  your  corn, 
Billy  Brad,”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry, 
“is  to  peddle  it  from  house  to  house 
yourself.  You  might  do  that.  You 
might  take  your  corn  around  and  sell  it 
yourself.  That  is  called  “ direct  from 
producer  to  consumer.”  It  works  well, 
sometimes,  and  it  leaves  the  middleman 
out  of  the  middle,  for  there  is  no  middle.” 

“But  I’ve  got  so  much  corn,”  said 
Billy  Brad,  rather  hopelessly. 

“Indeed  you  have,”  said  Uncle  Peter 
Henry,  “and  it  is  that  ‘so  muck’  and 
‘so  many ’  that  seems  to  make  the  middle¬ 
man  a  necessity.  It  pays  the  grower 
better,  some  think,  to  grow  great 
amounts  of  things  and  let  the  middle¬ 
man  sell  them,  rather  than  to  grow  just 
a  little  and  peddle  it  to  a  few  people. 

Gardeners  grow  ‘so  much’  corn  and 
there  are  ‘so  many ’  users 
to  sell  to,  scattered 
everywhere  in  different 
towns  and  in  different 
houses,  that  it  is  sim¬ 
pler  and  often  cheaper 
to  sell  to  Mr.  Middle¬ 
man  and  let  him  sell 
to  the  user.  And  the 
user  often  prefers  to 
go  to  the  middleman 
who  sells  a  lot  of  all 
kinds  of  things  rather 
than  bother  to  buy 
from  dozens  of  dif¬ 
ferent  men  who  grow  a 
dozen  different  things. 
But,  if  you  sell  to  a 
middleman,  you. must 
expect  to  receive  less 
for  your  corn  than  if 
you  sell  it  in  small  lots 
direct  to  the  user, 
Billy  Brad.” 

“But  I  do  want  more 
than  thirty  cents,  Un¬ 
cle  Peter  Henry,”  Billy 
Brad  said  doggedly. 


“But  who  is  the  middle¬ 
man?”  Billy  Brad  asked 
uneasily.  “Is  he  some¬ 
body  I  have  to  pay 
rent  and  taxes  to?” 
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Billy  Brad  had  a  vivid  picture  of  Mr.  Jones  as  a  mean  man  because  he  wouldn’t  pay 
him  sixty  cents  a  dozen  for  his  com.  Billy  knew  he  was  selling  it  for  that  price 


“Yes,  we  all  want  ‘ more ’  for  what  we 
have  to  sell,  and  we  all  want  to  pay 
‘less’  for  what  we  have  to  buy,”  said 
Unde  Peter  Henry.  “But,  after  all, 
you  are  lucky  to  live  in  town,  where 
you  can  sell  to  Mr.  Jones  himself.  If 
you  lived  far  away  in  the  country  and 
had  a  big,  big  cornfield,  you  would  get 
even  less  than  thirty  cents  for  your 
corn,  I  expect.” 

“Why  would  I?”  asked  Billy  Brad. 

“Because  so  many  people  would 
handle  the  corn  before  it  reached  the 
house  where  it  was  to  be  cooked  for 
dinner,”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry. 
“You  might  pick  a  great,  big  wagon¬ 
load  of  corn  and  go  to  town  with  it, 
but  the  corn  would  have  to  go  all  the 
way  to  New  York  to  get  itself  eaten. 
So  you  would  take  it  to  a  man  who 
makes  a  business  of  shipping  corn  to 
New  York.  Of  course,  he  would  have 
to  be  paid  for  his  time  and  his  trouble, 
because  his  wife  and  children  have  to 
have  shoes  and  clothes  and  a  house, 
too.  And  he  has  to  have  a  building  to 
do  business  in.  And  clerks,  too,  and 
packers,  and  teams  and  automobiles  to 
haul  the  corn  to  the  railway.  So  that 
money  would  have  to  come  off  the  price 
of  your  corn. 

“And — and  is  that  all?”  asked  Billy 
Brad. 

“Oh,  my,  no!”  said  Uncle  Peter 
Henry.  “That  is  not  nearly  all.  The 
railway  has  to  have  money,  too.  It 


must  pay  all  its  expenses.  It  must  pay 
for  the  coal  to  make  the  steam  that 
furnishes  the  power  for  the  engines  to 
pull  the  train.  And  the  engineer  has 
to  be  paid,  too,  because  he  has  to  eat 
and  be  clothed,  and  he  probably  has  a 
wife  and  children  also,  and  they  need 
shoes  and  clothes  and  a  house  to  live 
in.” 

“My!”  said  Billy  Brad,  for  he  had 
never  imagined  anything  like  this. 

“  A  ND  the  brakemen  on  the  train 
have  to  be  paid,  too,”  said  Uncle 
Peter  Henry;  “and  the  men  who  keep 
the  track  in  repair,  and  the  men  who 
load  the  train,  and  the  men  who  unload 
it,  and  everyone  who  has  anything  to 
do  with  keeping  the  railway  in  good 
shape  or  with  keeping  the  trains 
running.  They  all  have  to  he  paid! 
So  all  that  comes  off  the  price  you  get 
for  your  corn.” 

“I  guess  there  wouldn’t  be  much  left 
for  me,  would  there,  Uncle  Peter 
Henry?”  asked  Billy  Brad. 

“Not  nearly  as  much  as  the  ladies  who 
pay  sixty  cents  a  dozen  for  your  corn 
usually  imagine,”  said  Uncle  Peter 
Henry,  “because  when  the  railway  is 
paid  for  carrying  the  corn  to  New  York, 


the  corn  is  still  far  from  the  fire  in  the 
lady’s  kitchen.  The  shipping  man  in 
your  town,  who  is  called  a  commission 
man,  does  not  send  the  corn  straight  to 
the  grocery  man.  He  sends  it  to 
another  commission  man.  He  sends 
it  to  a  commission  man  in  New  York.” 

“And  I  know!”  said  Billy  Brad 
quickly.  “That  man  has  a  wife  and  he 
has  to  buy  shoes  for  her,  too,  doesn’t  he, 
Uncle  Peter  Henry?” 

EXACTLY.  He  has  all  the  living 
expenses  and  business  expenses 
that  the  others  have,”  Uncle  Peter 
Henry  agreed,  “and  your  corn  has  to 
pay  them.  So  you  see,  Billy  Brad,  a 
farmer  does  not  get  rich  so  quickly  as 
we  sometimes  think  he  does.  When  we 
pay  sixty  cents  a  dozen  for  green  corn 
at  a  grocer’s  we  think,  ‘Oh,  the  lucky 
farmer!’  But,  really,  he  has  to  buy  the 
seed  and  pay  his  hired  men  to  plow  and 
hoe  and  gather  the  corn,  and  then  the 
commission  man  and  the  railway  and  the 
other  commission  man  and  the  grocer 
all  get  part  of  the  sixty  cents.  Very 
often  they  get  the  greater  part  of  it. 
And  if  what  the  farmer  is  selling  is 
fruit,  or  anything  that  decays  soon, 
quite  often  the  farmer  gets  no  money 
at  all.  Sometimes  the  commission  man 
has  to  tell  him  that  the  fruit  could  not 
be  sold  at  all,  because  there  was  already 
too  much  fruit  on  the  market.  There 
are  times  when  ( Continued  on  Page  78) 
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HELPING  CHILDREN  TO  HEALTH 


Photographs  by  Lewis  W.  Hine 


TF  a  community  wants  to 
do  public  health  work,  the 
first  thing  it  needs  to  know 
is  what  its  own  people  and 
agencies  are  doing.  The 
Bureau  of  Public  Health 
Information  of  the  New 
York  County  Chapter  of 
the  Red  Cross  has  had  so 
many  inquiries  about  work 
for  under-nourished  children 
that  it  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  New  York’s  nutri¬ 


tional  classes,  clinics  and 
school  lunches.  This  survey 
not  only  gives  information 
about  existing  experiments 
in  Manhattan,  but  also  takes 
up  the  minimum  requirement 
for  an  ideal  nutritional  class, 
and  the  cost  of  conducting 
such  a  class.  Therefore 
it  will  be  of  value  to  per¬ 
sons  all  over  the  country. 
These  pictures  were  taken  in 
connection  with  the  survey 


(Above,  at  left ) 
Selecting  a  well- 
balanced  lunch 
which  will  help 
them  tip  the 
scales  on  weigh¬ 
ing  day.  Cour¬ 
tesy  of  Public 
School  No.  28 


(Right)  Playing  a  health  game. 
The  one  who  rolls  the  ball 
into  the  holes  marked  “milk,” 
“soap,”  “water,”  scores:  but 
pity  the  one  whose  ball  falls 
into  “dirty  hands.”  Courtesy 
of  St.  George’s  Church 


(Above)  Accurate  weighing 
week  by  week  is  a  most 
important  part  of  the  work 
that  is  being  done  for  under¬ 
nourished  children.  See  how 
eagerly  these  boys  and  girls 
are  watching  the  scales 


(Above)  A  nutritional  clinic  which 
has  originated  health  games  for  the 
children  to  play  while  they  are 
waiting  to  see  the  doctor.  These 
children  are  fishing  for  good  food. 
Courtesy  of  St.  George’s  Church 


The  smiling  girl  in  the  center 
picture  has  just  returned  from  a 
few  weeks  of  out-of-doors  sun¬ 
shine  and  health  habits  at  a 
fresh  air  home.  Courtesy  of 
the  Children’ s  Aid  Society 


(Above)  This  little  girl  is  proud 
of  her  steady  gain  in  weight. 
While  she  is  awaiting  her  turn  to 
see  the  doctor  of  the  clinic,  she 
is  showing  her  record  to  a  friend 
Courtesy  of  St.  George’s  Church 


(Left)  Some  clinics  post  health 
notes  on  their  bulletin  boards. 
These  always  interest  the  boys 
and  girls.  “Ella  Jones — Three 
Bad  Teeth  Out,”  reads  one  notice. 
Courtesy  of  St.  George’s  Church 
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A  Cool  Lunch 

or  a  busy  man  on  a  hot  day 

Grape-Nuts 


A  sustaining  cereal  food  of  appeal¬ 
ing  flavor,  Quickly  digested  and  foil 
o£  sound  nourishment. 

“There's  a  Reason" 


August  Red  Cross  Magazine 
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to  have  realized  that  he  had  no  energy 
to  waste,  and  he  wasted  none  in  useless 
talk.  But  he  worked  away  steadily 
on  his  plan,  which  is  too  technical  to  go 
into  here,  but  it  included  a  huge  cradle 
in  which  the  logs  would  be  secured  by- 
tons  of  chain.  After  a  few  experiments, 
he  finally  succeeded,  the  first  man  in 
the  world  to  raft  logs  down  the  ocean. 
This  effected  a  tremendous  saving  in 
transportation  and  added  immeasurably 
to  his  profits.  He  demonstrated  time 
after  time — never  losing  a  single  raft — 
that  there  is  very  little  danger  in  ocean¬ 
going  rafts  if  they  are  carefully  put  up. 
To-day,  they  can  frequently  be  seen 
steaming  out  of  the  Columbia  River 
with  a  tug  on  their  way  south. 

And  then,  at  the  very  height  of  his 
success,  with  lumbermen  everywhere 
taking  off  their  hats  to  him,  when  he 
was  on  the  way  to  becoming  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  of  his  age,  having  at¬ 
tained  prestige  among  financiers  as 
well,  he  deliberately  sold  everything  he 
owned,  realizing  therefrom  five  million 
dollars,  and  took  up  his  home  in  Port¬ 
land;  retiring  from  business  at  fifty- 
seven,  at  an  age  when  most  American 
men  are  still  in  the  thick  of  the  fight, 
having  virtually  created  his  fortune  in 
a  period  covering  twenty-five  years  of 
consecutive  milling  operations. 

T_TE  began  now  to  look  out  upon  life 

E  from  the  windows  of  a  city  sky¬ 
scraper,  his  own  offices  on  the  top  floor 
of  his  own  handsome  business  block. 
What  did  he  see,  this  man  who  had  all 
his  mature  life  looked  upon  giant  trees, 
rugged  mountains  and  rushing  rivers, 
who  had  harnessed  the  ocean  for  his 
uses  and  compelled  the  deep  channels 
of  finance  to  flow  his  way — the  little 
frail  boy  who  had  come  out  of  Norway 
bringing  only  a  stout  heart  and  the 
ability  to  earn  his  board  and  clothes? 

First,  he  saw  people — an  endless 
number  of  people  it  seemed,  in  contrast 
with  those  who  live  in  the  woods — 
stooped  people,  tired  people,  darting 
in  and  out  of  the  cave-like  buildings, 
going  up  and  down  the  walled-in  streets, 
while  out  beyond  the  city,  leading  away 
from  congestion,  lay  roads  that  wound 
int©  the  still  woods — roads  that  could 
be  made  to  wind  up  over  mountains, 
that  could  carry  man  past  beauties 
such  as  had  for  so  long  fed  his  own  life. 
Perhaps,  he  suddenly  felt  hungry  for 
the  tall  trees,  the  far  purple  vistas,  the 
quiet  and  the  majesty  of  it  all;  perhaps 
he  yearned  to  be  back  again  where  he 
might  see  the  first  touch  of  red  dawn 
like  a  forest  fire  between  black  boles, 
hear  the  snap  and  crack  and  crash  of  a 
falling  tree,  be  in  the  midst  of  the 
fragrance,  the  woodsiness,  the  mossi¬ 
ness  of  it  all,  where  little  wild  things 
peered  at  one  from  their  bright  eyes 
unafraid;  perhaps  it  was  homesickness 
that  put  him  in  the  mood  to  see  r.oads 
as  man’s  deliverance,  roads  out  of  the 
narrowness  of  life  into  its  wideness. 
Roads  that  would  free  man  w-ho  dug  so 
industriously  and  futilely,  it  seemed  to 
him — if  a  man  dug  only  in  one  little 


New  Trails  For  Old 
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spot,  and  died.  Roads  that  would 
tempt,  and  tug,  and  pull,  till  man 
threw  down  his  tools  for  a  little  while 
and  answered  their  call. 

Oregon,  garnished  with  unimaginable 
beauties;  rich  in  undeveloped  resources; 
sparsely  populated;  with  the  most 
limited  transportation  facilities  of  any 
State  in  the  Union,  was  then  at  the 
beginning  of  a  good-roads  movement. 
A  group  of  its  enterprising  and  per¬ 
sonally  disinterested  citizens,  headed 
by  Samuel  Hill,  the  adopted  son  of 
James  J.  Hill;  J.  B.  Yeon,  a  capitalist; 
Frank  Branch  Riley,  lawyer  and  orator, 
whose  eloquence  in  picturing  the  glories 
of  the  old  Oregon  country  has  never 
been  surpassed;  and  others,  were  hard 
at  work  in  an  effort  to  arouse  the  State 
to  its  need  of  highways;  particularly 
were  they  trying  to  arouse  the  farmers, 
walled  up  every  year  for  months  at  a 
time  by  axle-deep  mud.  It  seemed  an 
impossible  task.  They  had  always  been 
walled  up  in  mud  all  winter  and  they 
were  used  to  the  mud — more  used  to  it 
than  they  were  to  the  idea  of  doing 
anything  about  it. 

The  big  movement  of  the  moment 
was  to  build  the  Columbia  River  High¬ 
way,  this  being  the  most  scenic  route 
under  consideration.  Oregon  must  pay 
tribute  to  beauty  first!  The  farmers 
raised  objections  to  head  off  every 
argument.  One  by  one,  the  promoters 
met  the  objections.  And  then  came  an 
objection  that  seemed  irrefutable.  You 
can’t  get  around  Shell  Rock  Mountain, 
they  said.  It  was  too  shifting,  too 
dangerous,  too  expensive — above  all, 
too  expensive.  It  would  absorb  more 
of  the  taxpayers’  money  than  the  road’s 
usefulness  would  justify.  The  oppo¬ 
nents  to  the  highway  hung  up  bodily 
on  Shell  Rock  Mountain. 

And  right  here  is  where  Mr.  Benson 
entered  the  argument.  Oregon  had  a 
Governor  at  that  time,  called  “the 
little  Governor”  by  those  who  loved 
him,  and  that  means  a  great  many 
people — who  had  worked  out  an  ideal 
honor  system  for  handling  the  State’s 
prisoners.  Among  other  things,  his 
plan  included  normal  wholesome  out-of¬ 
door-work  for  these  men.  Mr.  Benson, 
on  hearing  of  the  problem  of  the  high¬ 
way  promoters,  called  to  see  the 
Governor.  This  may  seem  a  round¬ 
about  way  to  Shell  Rock  Mountain, 
but  true  to  form,  he  had  his  plan.  If 
the  Governor  would  furnish  the  State’s 
prisoners  to  do  the  work  of  building  the 
highway  around  Shell  Rock  Mountain, 
he,  Mr.  Benson,  would  pay  the  cost! 
Very  simple!  This  plan  could  find  no 
objectors.  It  took  none  of  the  State’s 
money;  it  gave  healthy  work  to  prisoners 
whom  the  State  must  board  anyway. 
The  opposition  died  out  and  the  road 
got  under  way. 

'T'HE  story  of  the  building  of  the 

Columbia  River  Highway  is  full  of 
romance,  full  of  heart  throbs.  The 
road  is  a  way  of  colossal  beauty  into 
God’s  own  secret  chambers  of  the  earth. 
Those  who  were  pushing  its  building 


were  as  consecrated  to  their  task  as 
were  any  ancient  group  of  Hindu 
temple  builders.  Every  beauty  must 
be  saved,  every  foot  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  must  be  sound.  It  was  a  project 
after  Mr.  Benson’s  own  heart,  and  he 
just  naturally  slipped  into  being  one 
of  its  fathers,  a  real  sort  of  a  father, 
who  backed  it  with  his  influence,  his 
money  and  his  speeches.  Yes,  he  even 
went  out  over  the  State  and  did  a 
thing  he  had  never  done  in  his  life,  he 
made  speeches  for  the  highway.  He 
claimed  he  couldn’t  make  a  speech. 
He  could  only  tell  the  people  how  much 
the  highway  would  mean  to  Oregon;  to 
all  the  travelers  who  came  there.  But 
his  speeches  came  right  out  of  his  sound 
heart  and  his  sound  head  and  they  rang 
true  and  the  people  listened.  He  put 
on  overalls  and  went  out  on  the  high¬ 
way  in  the  mud  and  the  rain  to  hearten 
up  the  workmen,  to  keep  them  at  the 
job.  A  crew  of  Italian  road  builders 
had  been  brought  over  from  Italy  for 
the  most  skillful  part  of  the*  stone 
masonry.  He  talked  with  these  men, 
with  their  foreman.  “Build  it  the  best 
you  know  how!”  said  Benson.  The 
foreman  straightened  up  in  the  pride 
of  his  labor:  “My  father,”  he  said,  “he 
builds  roads  in  Italy.  My  grandfather; 
he  build  roads.  I  go  see  their  roads — 
fine,  fine!  I  build  this  road.  My  son, 
my  grandson,  they  come  see  my  road — 
after  I  gone.  I  build  for  them  to  see — 
to  be  proud,  always.” 

Cl  MON  BENSON  moved  away;  soul 
had  met  soul.  He  found  little 
stretches  of  land  adjacent  to  the  high¬ 
way  owned  by  men  of  small  means,  who 
had  bought  at  a  low  price  before  the 
highway  was  even  thought  of.  They  now 
had  a  chance  to  put  up  their  prices;  to 
refuse  to  sell;  in  the  time-honored  way, 
to  be  obstructionists.  Mr.  Benson  went 
to  these  men  personally;  soul  again  met 
soul.  Without  a  hint  from  him,  they 
said,  “We  will  donate  our  land  to  the 
highway.”  They  wanted  to  contribute, 
to  be  a  part  of  the  great  work.  Of  all 
the  glory  spots  along  the  whole  way, 
that  immediately  surrounding  Multno¬ 
mah  and  Wahkeenah  Falls  may  perhaps 
be  called  the  most  superb.  For  nearly 
a  thousand  feet,  the  waters  of  Multno¬ 
mah  come  down  in  a  lacey  spray  of 
beauty,  while  all  about  are  winding 
trails,  and  the  forest  is  at  its  loveliest, 
the  spray  keeping  the  area  fresh  and 
colorful,  drawing  thousands  of  song 
birds  to  build  their  nests  and  sing  to  the 
world  that  gathers  at  the  base  of  the 
waters.  Mr.  Benson,  fearful  lest  some 
commercial  eye  might  light  on  these 
falls  calculatingly,  just  quietly  pur¬ 
chased  them  together  with  740  acres  of 
land  adjoining,  and  deeded  the  whole  to 
the  State  for  a  public  park. 

A  county,  farther  up  the  river,  felt 
the  strain  of  hard  times.  Crops  had 
failed,  mortgages  were  due,  people  were 
facing  an  impossible  situation  in  being 
asked  to  meet  their  share  of  the  expense 
so  that  the  highway  might  pass  through 
their  county.  Steeling  themselves 
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against  coaxings  and  arguments,  figures, 
and  oratory,  wanting  the  road  but  not 
meaning  to  yield  to  the  demand  for  it, 
they  went  to  an  open  meeting  called  by 
Mr.  Benson.  He  knew  their  situation; 
he  made  no  reference  to  it.  But, 
“Bond  your  county  for  your  share,”  he 
said,  “and  I  will  take  the  whole  issue.” 
He  virtually  put  up  the  county’s  share 
but  he  did  it  so  simply,  so  unostenta¬ 
tiously,  that  the  county  people  were 
left  softened,  and  self-respecting,  with 
all  the  time  they  needed  to  meet  the 
indebtedness.  And  the  great  highway 
went  on! 

He  has  a  way,  that  amounts  to  genius, 
of  never  shouting  against  a  thing,  never 
arousing  antagonism  by  wordy  opposi¬ 
tion,  but  just  slipping  in  under  a  situa¬ 
tion  and  making  the  wrong  outcome 
impossible  of  consummation. 

All  this  time,  while  he  was  fathering 
the  Columbia  River  Highway,  he  was 
mapping  out  plans  for  other  State 
highways,  mapping  out  needed  legisla¬ 
tion,  with  the  result  that  the  Legislature 
incorporated  his  ideas  into  the  laws  of 
the  State,  and  a  State  Highway  Com¬ 
mission  was  created  with  millions  of 
dollars  at  its  disposal.  The  Governor 
appointed  Mr.  Benson  its  first  member 
and,  at  its  first  meeting,  he  was  unan¬ 
imously  elected  chairman.  His  genius 
for  organization,  action  and  getting 
difficult  things  done,  has  made  a  record 
of  achievement  that  the  whole  State 
now  looks  upon  with  pride.  The  lack 
of  roads  was  the  main  thing  retarding 
Oregon’s  development,  and  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son’s  personal  planning  and  personal 
interest — and  money — started  the  State 
on  an  era  of  road  building  that  only  the 
war  could  have  checked.  But  even 
before  the  war  laid  its  devastating  hand 
on  construction  everywhere,  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River  Highway  was  achieved  and 
thousands  of  people  were  driving  over 
it,  picknicking  in  its  groves  and  wor¬ 
shipping  at  its  shrines.  The  city  was 
spilling  itself  into  the  country,  country 
homes  were  beginning  to  dot  all  the 
woodsy  ways,  and  life  was  being  lighted 
up  and  made  beautiful  and  free. 

It  was  during  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition  in  1915,  that 
his  State  took  occasion  publicly  to 
express  its  appreciation  of  Mr.  Benson’s 
labors  in  its  behalf,  by  naming  him — 
without  a  dissenting  vote — to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  at  that  exposition,  before  the 
whole  world,  as  “Oregon’s  most  useful 
citizen.” 

His  fountains,  his  gift  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  eighty  acres  of  valuable  land 
for  a  reconstruction  hospital,  and  his 
many,  many  other  benefactions  cover 
such  a  very  wide  field  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  go  into  them  all;  never  a 
day  passes  that  he  is  not  solicited  to 
contribute  to  something,  and  no  worthy 
object  is  ever  denied  his  support. 
During  the  war,  he  never  lost  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  help  the  country  of  his 
adoption,  and  now  his  intense  patriot¬ 
ism,  his  unswerving  loyalty  and  his 
appreciation  of  the  great  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  boys,  prompt  him  at  every 
turn  to  show  substantial  evidence  of 
his  gratitude.  In  all  his  many  philan¬ 
thropies,  he  uses  the  same  sound  sense 
which  governed  his  business  affairs,  with 


the  result  that  in  every  single  instance 
the  object  sought  has  been  attained. 

AND  more  than  that.  His  example 
has  influenced  others  to  act  in  the 
same  spirit  of  natural,  simple,  direct 
helpfulness,  putting  the  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  lifting,  pushing,  building,  con¬ 
structing  and  re-constructing,  never 
daunted  by  discouragement  or  blocked 
by  an  obstacle.  Every  proposition  tend¬ 
ing  to  the  betterment  of  social,  economic 
and  educational  conditions  of  his  com¬ 
munity  gets  his  whole-souled  support. 
The  people  of  Oregon  feel  toward  him  a 
peculiarly  human  and  intimate  tender¬ 
ness,  very  different  from  the  feeling 


generally  engendered  in  the  hearts  of 
beneficiaries  by  benefactors.  There 
is  nothing  formal,  nothing  in  the  least 
stand-off-ish  about  him.  He  is  one  of 
themselves,  with  just  a  little  more 
developed  power  and  will  to  do  for  others 
than  the  average,  that  is  all.  They 
know  his  good  heart.  They  know  that 
his  every  desire  is  to  aid  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  and  contentment  of  the  people. 
He  has  lived  and  toiled  and  prospered 
and  suffered  and  brought  up  his 
children  to  happy  useful  manhood  and 
womanhood  and,  when  this  can  be 
honestly  said  of  a  man,  there  seem  to  be 
no  further  laurels  with  which  to  crown 
him.  He  has  crowned  himself! 
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them  made  by  employees  and  volun¬ 
teer  workers  in  the  Red  Cross  work¬ 
rooms.  Donations  of  gauze  and  surgical 
dressings  have  been  made  to  twenty- 
one  hospitals.  And  meanwhile,  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  has  enrolled  almost 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Brooklyn  school  children,  who  have 
made  and  shipped  this  spring  nearly 
twenty-five  hundred  different  articles, 
such  as«  under-garments,  layettes, 
dresses,  and  tables  for  refugees.  In 
addition,  members  of  the  Brooklyn 
Motor  Corps  have  rendered  excellent 
service  while  on  the  Reserve  List,  and 
eight  motors  have  been  kept  in  active 
condition  all  the  time.  Brooklyn, 
indeed,  gives  one  a  very  vivid  idea  of 
the  amount  of  work  done  by  the 
average  Red  Cross  City  Chapter  to-day. 

Rural  Red  Cross  Work 

IN  rural  Red  Cross  work  the  success 
of  the  Children’s  Clean-up  Campaign 
in  Coke  Otto,  a  country  town  in 
southern  Ohio,  adds  still  another  touch 
of  variety  to  Red  Cross  achievement. 
In  this  Ohio  town,  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  united,  under  Red  Cross  leader¬ 
ship,  to  make  a  fair  and  educational 
game  for  the  children,  and  with  most 
happy  results. 

The  children  were  all  divided  into 
squads;  a  place  was  designated  for 
each  squad  to  build  a  pile  of  tin  cans 
and  refuse,  and  a  pole  was  placed  on  the 
designated  spot;  to  each  pole  was 
attached  a  flag  bearing  the  name  of  the 
squad,  and  as  the  pile  grew  the  flag 
was  raised  to  keep  pace  -with  its  height, 
as  a  signal  of  success.  For  a  week  a 
desperate  “tin  can”  contest  raged  in 
hitherto  peaceful  Coke  Otto.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  Coke  Otto  had  changed 
from  an  ordinary  country  town,  badly 
impeded  by  tin  cans,  broken  glass  and 
ash  heaps,  into  a  clean-looking,  wide¬ 
awake  community.  After  the  prizes 
were  awarded — one  for  the  squad 
having  the  largest  number  of  cans,  one 
for  the  squad  having  its  section  one 
hundred  per  cent,  clean,  and  one  for 
the  best  kept  yard — a  community 
meeting  of  the  Red  Cross  was  called. 
New  ways  and  means  of  keeping  the 
town  clean,  now  that  the  children  had 
succeeded  in  cleaning  it,  were  discussed; 
the  subject  of  improving  the  roads  was 
seriously  taken  up,  plans  were  adopted 


for  improving  the  appearance  of  the 
town,  and  an  “all  together”  spirit  for 
real  community  progress  was  formally 
established. 

Our  Disabled  Soldiers 

WHERE  National  Red  Cross  work  is 
concerned,  the  wide  range  of  serv¬ 
ice  which  is  being  supplied  to  our  dis¬ 
abled  soldiers  in  connection  with  the 
Government’s  program  for  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  these  men  is  only  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  realized. 

In  virtually  all  of  the  fourteen  district 
vocational  offices  established  by  the 
Federal  Board  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  Red  Cross  is  maintaining 
trained  workers  at  present,  and  in  most 
of  the  schools  and  colleges  where  the 
men  are  training,  a  Red  Cross  worker 
has  been  installed  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  men.  In  association 
with  the  district  offices  of  the  Board, 
the  Red  Cross  has  been  instrumental  in 
locating  the  men  who  are  eligible;  in 
getting  the  message  across  to  ex-service 
men  wrho  are  not  aware  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  open  to  them;  in  arranging  for 
interview’s  between  the  men  and  the 
district  offices;  in  advising  upon  the 
proper  courses  and  assisting  in  many 
difficult  matters  of  procedure. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Red  Cross 
Home  Service  workers,  who  have  been 
in  close  touch  with  the  families  of  these 
boys,  many  who  would  not  otherwise 
have  entered  training  have  been  per¬ 
suaded  to  do  so,  and  many  w’ho  had 
become  discouraged  over  the  delays 
have  been  finally  helped  through  to  a 
decision. 

SUCH  is  a  cursory  review  of  the  Red 
Cross  achievements  of  these  last  few 
weeks.  Just  to  view  their  infinite 
variety  is  to  realize  that  the  new  Red 
Cross  is  rapidly  becoming  a  new  and 
great  force  in  American  life.  Never 
before  has  the  idealism  of  America  been 
able  to  express  itself  in  practical  deeds. 
To-day,  it  finds  the  Red  Cross  its  faith¬ 
ful,  efficient  servant,  whether  the  job 
to  be  done  lies  in  some  distant  country 
or  at  home,  on  its  own  door-step  in  a 
country  town  or  in  some  far-off  metro¬ 
politan  city.  More  than  ever,  to-day, 
is  the  Red  Cross  giving  a  true  picture  of 
the  spirit  of  America  at  work! 
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Homes  are  counted  of  enormous  im¬ 
portance  in  the  Calloway  Industrial 
philosophy.  “It  is  through  them 
largely  that  you  will  hold  your  people, 
satisfy  them.  It  isn’t  merely  a  house — 
that  is  really  the  last  of  it.  It’s  the  things 
that  go  with  the  house,  the  things  that, 
bunched  together,  make  a  home- 
children,  chickens,  a  garden,  a  cow.  If 
you  can  sort  of  lead  a  family  on  until 
it  wants  them,  and  gets  them  because  it 
wants  them,  and  gets  interested  in 
using  them,  you  stabilize  it,”  declares 
Mr.  Calloway.  “If  the  children  are 
happy  in  school,  they  don’t  want  to 
leave;  if  the  woman  has  a  garden  and 
flowers  which  she  can  put  into  a  green¬ 
house  in  the  winter  and  have  them  back 
again  in  the  spring,  she  won’t  want  to 
leave;  if  a  man  has  a  cow  and  a  place  to 
pasture  it  (and  we  have  community 
pastures),  that  cow  will  keep  a  man 
from  nourishing  the  grouch,  which 
might  make  him  pull  up  suddenly  and 
leave.  When  a  man  has  to  go  after  a 
cow  at  night,  drive  her  home,  milk 
her  and  keep  the  calf  from  tipping  over 
the  pail,  he  is  too  busy  to  think  about 
anything  that  has  troubled  him  during 
the  day;  his  grouch  wears  off!” 

This  counteracting  the  grouch  is  one 
of  Mr.  Calloway’s  pet  notions.  Physical 
exercise  of  one  kind  or  another  is  one  of 
his  remedies.  He  is  not  dogmatic 
about  the  form.  For  the  man  who 
wants  a  cow,  the  cow  will  do.  The 
gymnasium  does  it  for  others.  I 
don’t  know  when  I  have  seen  a  more 
heartening  or  amusing  performance 
than  a  class  of  40  or  50  men  from  the 
mill  coming  in  at  5.30  for  an  hour 
of  hearty  athletics.  They  were  a 
diversified  lot.  There  was  the  vice- 
president;  there  were  secretaries;  there 
were  overseers;  there  was  the  head 
carpenter.  Not  what  you  do,  not  what 
your  salary  is,  only  the  convenience  of 
hours  seemed  to  rule  the  make-up. 
Mr.  Calloway  watched  them  go  out 
after  an  hour  of  hearty,  noisy  exercise. 
“Not  a  grouch  left,”  he  said;  “for¬ 
gotten  all  about  it.  Won’t  know  they 
had  one,  when  they  come  back  tomor¬ 
row  morning.” 

I  HAD  been  particularly  interested  in 
the  head  carpenter  and  his  unbounded 
good  humor  when  he  was  made  the 
butt  of  the  game.  “I  don’t  know  that 
the  mill  could  run  without  him,”'  said 
Mr.  Calloway.  “Do  you  know  that 
leaking  roofs  and  smoky  chimneys  are 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  labor  turn¬ 
over?  A  woman  wants  to  get  up  and 
move  and  you  have  a  whole  family 
running  away  from  a  mill  because  you 
don’t  know  enough  to  keep  the  roofs 
sound  and  see  that  the  chimneys  draw. 
Now,  that  is  the  business  of  the  car¬ 
penter.  But  no  matter  how  good  a 
carpenter  he  is,  I  would  not  have  him 
around  if  he  were  lean  and  sour  and 
grouchy.  Tie  goes  in  where  a  woman  is 
cross  because  there  is  something  the 
matter  with  the  roof.  He  jollies  her 
along,  as  he  fixes  it,  asks  her  if  she  does 
not  want  an  extra  shelf  somewhere 


(which  she  generally  does)  or  a  hook 
put  up;  and  by  the  time  he  goes  out, 
you  could  not  get  her  out  of  town,  and 
that  family  is  saved  for  the  mill.  As 
I  said,  I  would  not  have  him  if  he  were 
lean  and  sour.” 

The  relation  of  character  to  labor  is 
never  forgotten.  There  is  a  group  in  the 
organization  quite  new  to  me,  the 
“Free  Lances,”  girls  who  come  and  go 
as  they  please.  They  are  inspectors  of 
the  product.  “You  see,”  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  explained  “this  work  requires 
the  closest  attention.  Let  a  girl  pass  a 
defect,  and  it  may  result  in  the  turning 
back  of  valuable  goods,  the  cancella¬ 
tion  of  an  order,  the  loss  of  a  customer. 
They  must  not  let  an  error  pass.  But, 
if  you  expect  that  much  of  them,  you 
must  make  it  possible  for  them  to  keep 
physically  fit.  So  we  tell  them  that  we 
would  rather  they  would  stay  away, 
get  behind,  than  not  to  be  in  good  con¬ 
dition  when  they  work.  If  a  girl  feels  a 
headache  coming  on,  she  goes  home  and 
stays  until  she  is  better.  Of  course  they 
are  not  docked.” 

“Now,  you  must  pick  your  girls  if 
you  are  going  to  trust  them.  From  the 
time  a  girl  comes  into  the  mill  we 
watch  her.  She  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
best  of  operatives,  but  a  little  weak  in 
cheracter,  without  much  sense  of 
obligation,  not  quite  honest.  Of  course 
such  a  girl  can  never  be  counted  among 
the  “Free  Lances.”  It  is  character 
that  wins  a  place  there  rather  than  skill, 
although  of  course  they  have  to  have 
skill.  They  understand  all  this.  They 
regard  being  a  “Free  Lance”  as  one  of 
the  honors  of  the  factory.” 

THE  test  of  the  Calloway  faith  in 
“Psychology  and  Human  Nature” 
must  be  whether  it  pervades  the  organi¬ 
zation  built  by  its  application.  These 
superintendents  and  overseers  and 
officers  are  products  of  this  doctrine, 
do  they  practise  it?  An  observer  can 
only  speak  from  impressions,  but 
nowhere  at  La  Grange  did  I  look, 
without  finding  a  whole-hearted, 
natural  effort  to  understand  people. 
They  ail  put  it  in  different  ways — good 
evidence  in  itself.  Nowhere  did  I 
hear  mere  parroting  of  Mr.  Calloway. 
The  Vice-  President  showing  me  over  a 
mill  put  it  this  way:  “You  must  know 
what  people  are  thinking  about  and 
how  they  are  feeling,  if  you  are  to  build 
up  a  mill  town.  We  can  do  it  here, 
because  there’s  nothing  that  all  of  us, 
overseers  and  superintendent,  have 
not  been  through.  There  is  scarcely 
anybody  around  these  mills,  who  has 
not  worked  up  from  the  bottom.  We 
know  how  our  people  feel  just  as  quick 
as  they  feel  it.  We  try  to  look  out  for 
it.  We  make  allowances  for  them  and 
that  works  both  ways.  I  make  mis¬ 
takes  sometimes,  do  or  say  something 
that  is  not  right.  The  men  say,  ‘He 
don’t  feel  good  this  morning,  maybe 
something  has  gone  wrong  at  home!’ 
but  you  may  bet  they  would  not  do 
that  if  I  had  not  the  habit  of  doing  it 
for  them.” 


Eighty  or  ninety  years  ago  there  was 
a  young  couple  in  La  Grange,  to  whom 
came  the  shocking  knowledge  that  the 
wife  had  tuberculosis  and  could  not 
live.  “Perhaps,”  the  doctor  told  her, 
“you  may  get  four  or  five  years  more  if 
you  will  live  out  of  doors.”  So,  on 
one  of  the  hills  near  the  town,  a  piece 
of  land  was  bought  and  there  was 
begun  what  became  famous  as  the 
Farrell  Gardens. 

All  day  long,  Mrs.  Farrell  planned 
and  planted  and  weeded.  The  four 
or  five  years  lengthened  into  more, 
terrace  after  terrace  grew;  terraces 
lined  with  box,  big  and  little;  rods  upon 
rods  of  border,  narrow  and  deep; 
fantastic  shapes,  a  butterfly,  a  bunch  of 
grapes;  scrolls  with  her  and  her  hus- 
band’smottoes — “God  is  Love,”  washers; 
“ Fiat  Justicia”  his — trees  of  every 
description  brought  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  cedars  from  Lebanon,  bays 
from  Portugal,  a  ginko  tree  frorq  Japan. 
And  vines!  Never  have  I  seen  such 
wisteria,  climbing  to  the  very  top  of 
the  magnolias,  cedars  and  oaks. 

The  little,  bare-footed  Fuller  Callo¬ 
way  began  to  visit  this  wonderful 
garden  and  its  mistress  even  before 
he  first  became  a  capitalist.  He  saw 
it  grow  year  in  and  year  out,  for  the 
garden  proved  a  life  saver — Mrs. 
Farrell  lived  until  she  was  86 — and 
always  the  one  person  in  La  Grange 
that  loved  it  best  after  herself  and  the 
Judge  was  Fuller  Calloway.  As  the 
end  grew  near,  she  said,  “I  want  you 
to  have  this  garden.  You  are  the 
only  one  that  loves  it  enough  to  keep 
it  going.”  That  was  just  what  Fuller 
Calloway  had  always  intended,  to  have 
that  garden  for  his  own. 

The  time  came  only  a  few  years  ago 
when  it  was  possible  to  realize  his 
dream.  He  has  built  his  home  there; 
and  every  Sunday  the  garden  is  open 
to  the  village.  There  were  boys  under 
my  window  before  I  was  out  of  bed 
the  Sunday  that  I  spent  there.  All 
day,  there  were  lovers  in  the  arbors  and 
on  the  secluded  seats;  families  passing 
through.  Everything  was  as  free  to 
them  as  if  they  owned  it. 

IT  is  this  along  with  all  the  other 
things  that  is  making  citizens  in  La 
Grange.  The  whole  undertaking  is 
intensely  American — American  in  the 
individuality  which  sticks  out  every¬ 
where;  in  the  faith  in  education;  in 
the  suspicion  of  standardization  of 
human  beings;  in  the  confident  belief 
that  opportunity  must  be  kept  open 
and  that  it  is  not  enough  to  keep  it 
open,  that  you  must  give  people  hints 
as  they  go  along  0/1  how  to  take  it,  not 
bawling  autocratic  hints,  not  pushing 
it  down  their  throats  or  rubbing  it 
into  them;  but  hints  based  on  “Psy¬ 
chology  and  Human  Nature,”  the  kind 
of  hints  that  you  might  take  were  you 
in  their  places. 

And  this  is  the  way  they  are  running 
the  cotton  mills  at  La  Grange — to  pay 
the  expenses  of  making  American 
citizens. 
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Did  You  Ever 


though  Alma  can’t  see  it  and  lots 
of  folks  can’t  see  it  either.  It  isn’t 
like  Mma  thinks  it  is,  anyhow.  Why, 
there’s  Angus  Clark  serving  his 
salesmen,  and  his  salesmen  serving 
the  people,  and  me  serving  Angus 
Clark.  And  there’s  you  serving  us,  and 
the  President  serving  the  people,  and 
oh,  golly! — on  and  on.  Say,  don’t  you 
see  it?  Why,  that’s  what  democracy 
is  you  bet,  that’s  what  it  is!  And  if 
it  isn’t  that,  serving  and  working 
around  together,  tell  me  what  it  is, 
anyhow?” 

“You’re  right,”  Martha  said  quietly. 

BRUCE  lapsed  into  sudden  ashamed 
silence.  Not  often  did  he  speak  out 
so  frankly— not  often.  He  watched 
Martha  for  some  minutes  while  she 
went  on  sprinkling  the  clothes,  his  face 
thoughtful,  earnest. 

“Mom,”  he  asked  suddenly,  “what  do 
you  do  it  for  anyhow?” 

“It’s  my  job,”  she  told  him.  “Just 
the  same  as  it  is  your  job  to  drive  the 
car  for  Mr.  .Clark.” 

“Yep!  I  know.  But  I  mean — you 
kinda  do  more  than  your  share.  Why 
don’t  you  let  the  Chink  do  the  wash?” 
“Sadie  Blinn  helps  me.” 

“Aw — Sadie  Blinn — some  help  she 
must  be!  About  all  she  does  is  to 
gabble.  I  guess  I’ve  heard  her  about 
all  I  want  to.  Now  a  Chink  could 
chatter  if  he  liked,  you  wouldn’t  be 
there  to  listen.” 

“And,  anyway,  I  wouldn’t  under¬ 
stand  if  I  did  hear  him.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  do  it  for 
anyhow?” 

Martha  lifted  the  basket  from  the 
table  and  carried  it  into  the  pantry. 
Then  she  came  back  to  Bruce. 

“I’ll  tell  you  something  if  you  promise 
not  to  tell  your  father  or  the  girls.” 

“I  guess  I’m  not  so  crazy  to  tell  them 
everything.  Just  you  go  right  ahead  and 
tell  me,  Mom.” 

“Well,”  Martha  leaned  her  elbows 
on  the  table.  “Well,  it  costs  less  to 
wash  at  home.” 

“Huh — what’s  that  gotta  do  with  it?” 
“It  means  that  I  have  a  little  extra 
money  for  my  own,  Bruce,  my  own, 
since  I  save  it.  And  it  means,”  she 
lowered  her  voice  to  a  whisper,  “that  I 
can  spend  it  any  way  I  please.  So, 
usually,  my  wash  money  goes  to  the 
North  Street  Mission.  They  need  it 
there,  Bruce — more  than  a  Chink  needs 
it.” 

Bruce  whistled  softly. 

“Don’t  you  tell.”  Martha  lifted  a 
warning  finger.  “It’s  my  little  way  of 
serving,  Bruce.  We  all  have  our 
little  way.” 

“Sure,  I  won’t  tell.  But,  Mom — ■” 
Bruce  was  confused,  “Say  now,  I 
didn’t  know  you  were  like  that.  I 
didn’t  know!  You  see  I” — he  jumped 
up  suddenly,  “I  say,  Mom,  is  there 
something  in  the  ice  box  now?” 

Martha  was  seized  with  uncon¬ 
trollable  laughter.  Bruce  regarded  her 
stoically. 

“Well,  say  now — what’s  the  matter?” 
he  demanded. 


Have  More  Money 
Than  You  Could  Spend? 


Travelers  in  foreign  lands  may  have 
money  in  their  banks  at  home,  but 
abroad  their  personal  checks  are  not 
generally  welcome.  Avoid  such 
drawbacks  when  traveling  this  season 
by  converting  your  funds  into 
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“Nothing!”  Martha  found  it  hard  to 
speak.  “Bruce,  you  are  forever  eating 
something.” 

Bruce  grinned.  “Well,  can’t  a  fel¬ 
low—” 

“Of  course,”  said  Martha.  “But 
don’t  your  jaws  ever  ache  from  chew¬ 
ing,  Bruce?” 

“Sure  they  do!  But  that  don’t  stop 
me.” 

“It  certainly  doesn’t,”  Martha  agreed. 

“Roastin’  in  the  sun  made  me  feel 
plumb  gone.  Fill  me  up,  Mom.  Fill 
me  up.” 

“I’ll  never  be  able  to  do  that,” 
Martha  said.  She  looked  at  Bruce  and 
they  both  laughed.  She  brought  him 
his  supper  from  the  pantry  and  he  ate 
it  heartily. 

“Say,”  he  ventured  between  bites, 
“I  told  Clark  this  afternoon  that  I’d 
liko  to  take  you  out  for  a  little  spin 
sometime.” 

“Oh!”  Martha  gasped,  “You  shouldn’t 
have  done  that,  Bruce.” 

“Why  not,  eh?  I  wanted  to  ask  him 
first.” 

“What  did  he  say?” 

“  ‘Certainly!’,  just  like  that,  right  off 
the  bat,  Mom,  ‘Certainly.  A  chap 
ought  to  be  good  to  his  mother.’  And 
I  said,  ‘Well,  some  nice  day  soon,  I’ll  be 
taking  her  out.’  ” 

Martha  had  some  misgivings  about 
that  ride.  The  following  afternoon, 
she  was  out  on  the  veranda  with  the 
week’s  mending  when  Bruce  unex¬ 
pectedly  drove  up. 

“Hi  there,  Mom!”  he  called  out. 
“Get  your  hat  quick  and  we’re  off.” 

Martha  gathered  up  her  things  and 
hastened  into  the  house.  The  day  was 
sultry  and  it  would  be  good  to  get  out 
for  a  while  with  Bruce.  So  she  pinned 
on  her  hat,  locked  the  door  behind  her 
and  hurried  down  the  walk. 

“Are  you  sure  it’s  all  right?”  she 
asked  as  Bruce  helped  her  in.  “Are  you 
sure?” 

“Sure  thing!”  Bruce  bent  over  the 
wheel.  “Mr.  Clark  himself  said  to 
come  around  and  get  you.  He  won’t 
need  me  until  five  o’clock.” 

A  SLIGHT  jerk  and  they  were  off! 

Martha  leaned  back  with  her 
hands  folded  in  her  lap,  enjoying  her¬ 
self  to  the  full.  She  watched  Bruce  and 
his  dexterity  surprised  her  as  they  rolled 
along  the  city  streets,  through  the 
down-town  business  district,  and  out 
along  Hampton  Road  to  the  country. 

“He’s  too  clever,”  she  thought,  “for 
a  job  like  this.” 

“Great,  isn’t  it?”  Bruce  was  in  his 
element. 

“Yes!”  Martha  assented,  “It’s  lovely, 
Bruce — lovely — out  here  in  the  coun¬ 
try.”  She  turned  her  gaze  to  the  sloping 
meadows — meadows  stretching  out  end¬ 
lessly  to  the  far  horizon. 

Martha  said  no  more.  .  Her  enjoy¬ 
ment  was  a  silent  thing.  She  drew  in 
deep  breaths  of  the  cool  country  air. 
It  was  not  intense  and  hot,  as  it  was  in 
the  city.  One  was  content  just  to  go 
on — on — on - 

She  thought  of  Bruce  going  on, 
evenly,  contentedly,  willingly.  And 
she  had  dreamed  of  him  being  a  suc¬ 


cess,  mounting  up  and  up  to  h:gh 
attainment.  Her  heart  swelled  with 
happiness.  It  was  happiness  just  to 
say  his  name  over  to  herself;  just  to 
sit  there  beside  him;  just  to  know  how 
fine  he  was;  to  remember  all  those  things 
he  had  said  about  serving  others  and 
about  democracy.  How  right  they  were. 
Bruce  knew!  But  Bruce  did  not  know 
how  she  had  dreamed  for  him,  prepared 
for  him,  saved  for  him.  How  she  had 
hoped  that  he  would  be  great. 

“Just  Angus  Clark’s  car  isn’t  enough 
for  Bruce,”  she  thought  and  then  she 
said,  “Bruce  do  you  like  this  job?” 

“I  sure  do!”  he  assured  her,  “Out¬ 
doors  all  day,  running  this  classy  little 
car,  and  it’s  good  pay.  Mom.  Say, 
don’t  you  think  it’s  good  pay?” 

“Yes!”  she  said  dully  and  something 
hard,  hurtful,  stuck  in  her  throat.  It 
might  have  been  a  piece  of  silver  but 
it  wasn’t.  Martha  knew  what  it  was! 

When  they  returned  home,  she  said, 
“It  was  lovely,  perfectly  lovely,  Bruce!” 

“We’ll  go  again  sure,”  he  said. 

THE  next  day  at  noon,  he  came  around 
with  the  car.  Martha  was  setting 
the  table  in  the  dining  room. 

“Say,  Mom,”  Bruce  threw  his  hat  on 
the  sideboard,  “Can  I  eat  now?  Mr. 
Clark  may  want  me  early — about  one 
o’clock,  he  said.” 

“There  isn’t  much  to-day,”  Martha 
paused  on  the  threshold  of  the  kitchen, 
“Just  cold  left-overs.  But  I’ll  get  you 
something  and  make  you  a  cup  of  tea 
in  a  jiffy.” 

Bruce  drew  a  chair  up  to  the  table  and 
sat  down.  Scarcely  more  than  a 
minute,  and  she  was  back  bearing  his 
plate — -a  little  mound  of  sandwiches. 
She  set  it  down  before  him  just  as  the 
’phone  rang. 

“I’ll  go — you  eat!”  and  Martha  went 
to  answer  it.  Presently  she  came  back. 
“It  was  Mr.  Clark,”  she  said.  “He 
wants  you  to  be  at  the  house  for  him  at 
twelve-thirty.” 

“Gee — I’ll  have  to  hustle.” 

“I’ll  hurry  to  make  your  tea  and  get 
you  some  fruit.” 

“Yep!  Please  hurry,  Mom.  Too 
much  money  in  this  job  not  to  rush  it! 
Too  much — you  bet.” 

Again  there  was  something  hard  and 
painful  in  Martha’s  throat.  A  mist 
blurred  her  vision;  she  hurried  out. 
Bruce  bolted  the  sandwiches.  Two 

minutes  passed — three — four - 

“Hey,  Mom!”  he  called,  “Tea  ready 
yet?” 

There  was  no  answer.  Five  minutes — 
six — Bruce  frowned,  shoved  back  his 
chair,  and  went  out  into  the  kitchen. 
He  found  Martha  seated  by  the  table, 
pain  written  on  her  face,  her  left  arm 
rolled  up  in  her  apron. 

“Say,  Mom—” 

“The  tea — ”  Martha  pointed  to  the 
stove  with  her  right  hand.  “The  tea, 
Bruce,  help  yourself — ” 

“Say,  Mom — -what’s  up?  Golly — 

you  look  awful.” 

“Nothing,”  she  answered. 

“Don’t  fib  to  me,  Mom.  What’s  the 
matter?” 

The  sharpness  of  his  tone  aroused  her. 
Slowly  she  unrolled  the  apron.  “I 


was  silly,”  she  gasped.  “I  didn’t  see- 
something  in  my  eyes — the  kettle 
spilled — it’s  burned.” 

Bruce  looked  down  at  her  arm. 
Almost  up  to  the  elbow  and  across  the 
back  of  the  hand,  it  was  badly  burned. 
Instantly,  he  realized  her  suffering. 
He  rushed  into  the  hall  and  came  back 
with  her  hat. 

“Here,”  he  commanded,  “put  this  on 
and  take  off  that  apron.  I’ll  run  you 
over  to  Dr.  Johnson’s  in  a  jiffy.” 

“No,”  she  shook  her  head,  “I’ll  find 
some  ointment — fix  it — after  a  bit— 
you  go — Mr,  Clark.” 

“Go,  nothing!”  There  was  fierce¬ 
ness  in  his  tone,  “Do  just  what  I  say. 
Mom.  That  arm’s  gotta  be  fixed 
right  and  no  talking.” 

SHE  obeyed  him  in  silence.  It  was 
almost  two  when  they  returned 
from  the  doctor’s. 

“Now  you  go  right  upstairs  and  lie 
down,”  Bruce  ordered.  ‘“You’ve  had 
about  all  you  can  stand  for  one  day.” 
Then  he  ’phoned  Alma  to  come  over 
raced  down  the  front  steps;  jumped  into 
the  car  and  rode  away.  He  was  over 
an  hour  late  and  he  knew  it. 

He  returned  about  four,  .lima  met 
him  in  the  hall. 

“Where’s  Mom?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  she’s  awake  now  and  not  so 
nervous!  You’re  partly  to  blame  for 
this,  Bruce  Knight.  You  and  your  old 
job!” 

“That’s  right,”  he  scowled.  “Hit  me 
with  a  brick  while  I’m  happy.”  He 
went  up  to  see  Martha.  She  was  lying 
on  her  bed. 

“I’m  better  now,”  she  reached  out 
her  right  hand  and  he  gripped  it,  “What 
did  Mr.  Clark  say?” 

“Nothing!” 

“Wasn’t  he  angry?” 

“He  wasn’t  there.  He’d  gone  away 
on  the  train.  He  had  to  call  a  taxi — ” 
“Oh!”  Martha  cried,  “Oh,  Bruce! 
Did  you  see  anyone?” 

“Miss  Clark,”  he  said.  “She  was 
real  sassy,  too.  Her  kind  always  are.” 

“You  won’t,”  Martha  saw  that 
troubled  look  in  his  eyes,  “you  won’t 
lose  it.  Surely  you  won’t  lose  the  job, 
Bruce!” 

“Mebbe.” 

“Oh,  Bruce!” 

“Don’t  you  worry,  Mom,”  he 
squeezed  her  hand,  “Don’t  you  worry  a 
scrap.  I  don’t  care  about  the  old  job. 
I’d  stick  by  you  first,  you  bet.”  He 
rose  to  go.  “I  wouldn’t  care  about  it 
at  all,  Mom,  but  it  is  pretty  good 
money.” 

SHE  heard  him  going  down  the  stairs 
and  turned  her  face  to  the  pillow. 
Just  as  it  had  been  at  noon,  it  was  now — 
she  couldn’t  see.  It  was  just  as  it 
had  been  when  the  kettle  tipped.-  She 
couldn’t  see  and  her  eyes  closed  and 
smarted  under  the  lids. 

Always  of  late,  Bruce  talked  of 
money.  “ Some  money!”  Was  he  really 
becoming  grasping,  grovelling,  greedy? 
Surely  it  couldn’t  be  that — surely  not. 

“I’ll  believe  in  him,  God,”  she  said 
it  softly  to  herself  time  and  time  again, 
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‘II  believe  in  him — a  mother  has  got 
oi-somehow.” 

unday,  Bruce  was  morose  and  silent. 
\|.a  stayed  all  day.  Monday  morning, 
bus  Clark  ’phoned  about  eight  and 
bee  went  away  immediately.  He 
a  e  back  about  ten.  Martha  was  in 
h  hall.  He  came  in  boisterous,  drew 
e  to  the  bottom  step  and  they  sat 
cn  on  the  stairs. 

That  Mr.  Clark’s  some  man,  Mom! 
o  e  real  thing!  I  was  scared  all  day 
eerday — thought  he  might  be  mad. 
a  he  wasn’t.  He  just  went  at  me 

wight.” 

vVhat  was  the  matter,  Bruce?  I 
i  d  your  house  but  there  was  no 
nver.” 

■  fl  told  him  about  you,  Mom.  I 
ue  him  see  how  I  couldn’t  leave  you 
■>  rffer.  I  showed  him  pretty  quick.” 
,r;e  hugged  his  knees.  “Say,  Mom, 
:’  funny  how  things  work  around  to 
o  when  all  the  time  you’re  trying  to 
cc  around  to  things.  Remember  that 
a  we  talked  college — out  on  the 
hipton  Road?  Well,  I  told  him  a  few 
i  gs,  told  him  how  I  figured  out  that 
rag  a  year  on  this  job,  I’d  be  ready 
bit  then  to  begin  college  myself- 

i)h,  Bruce!”  Martha  cried,  “do  you 
ny  want  to  go?” 

lure  I  do,  when  I’m  paying  for  it. 

i  not  with  Pop  footin’  the  bill,  I 
aji’t.  I  wouldn’t  have  you  saving 
naeals  and  rugs  and  clothes  for  me, 
o  bet!  But  now — sure  thing,  I’ 

fig” 

Iruce  Knight,”  Angus  Clark  had 
u  and  Bruce  showed  her  just  how  he 
t'said  it,  “A  man’s  got  to  be  good  to 
isnother  or  he  isn’t  a  real  man.  Now, 
:ehere.  I’ve  a  mother  and  a  lame 
ST  living  in  our  State  college  town, 
a  >ose  now,  I  buy  them  a  little  car — 
Mi  you  hold  down  a  chauffeur’s 
land  take  in  college  at  the  same 
n?” 

“You  betcha!’  I  told  him  mighty 
a  k,  ‘That  could  be  done  right-o.  I 
ns  we  could  fix  it  up  between  us  so  I 
odn’t  have  to  miss  many  classes, 
n  I  could  study  in  the  car — waiting 
Them  at  any  place,  you  know.’  ” 
Yes,”  he  said,  “I  know  you  could, 
r  e.  That’s  why  I  am  anxious  to 
v you  a  chance.” 

J  UCE  sprang  up  with  a  whoop.  A 
■viinute  later  he  came  back,  stooped 

ii  thrust  something  into  her  right 

n .. 

‘letter  take  this  to  the  Mission  the 
»  time  you  go  there.  Mom,”  he  said 
Kraced  away. 

lartha  opened  her  hand.  There  it 
a -a  ten  dollar  bill  all  crumpled  up! 
be  it  was — for  the  Mission, 
fe  shook  with  sobs — glad,  grateful 
t  Somehow,  she  knew  that  this 
ucular  ten-dollar  bill  would  never 
•  ith  her  to  the  Mission.  It  was  too 
eous!  In  her  bureau  drawer  there 
i-  a  box  containing  her  treasures. 

«  would  always  keep  this  bill  in  it— 
iprecious  bill  which  held  something 

e  first  light  of  a  day  long  waited 
r  a  day  which  belonged  wholly  to 
r>oy,  Bruce. 

ie  saw  him  mounting  up — mounting 
tun  ting — 
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Marshmallows 


contact 
idith  hands 


'pHE  delicate  flavor  and  tender 
A  lightness  of  Royal  Marsh¬ 
mallows  will  delight  you  whether 
you  eat  them  as  they  come  in  the 
box  or  use  them  in  cooking.  Made 
only  of  the  highest  grade  materials 
in  sanitary  kitchens,  without  con¬ 
tact  with  hands. 


Chocolates 


17 VERY  taste  is  sutteu  witn  Delcare 
-C'  Chocolates,  every  eye  is  delighted 
with  the  beauty  of  Delcara  gift  boxes. 
Delicious  and  distinctive  from  all  angles. 

Known  to  the  discriminating  public 
for  more  than  25  years.  Made  of  the 
highest  grade  materials  in  modern,  sani¬ 
tary  kitchens.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
yet  know  how  popular  Delcaras  are,  let 
us  send  you  our  favorite  selection,  a 
pound  box  of  Butter  Chocolates  (illus¬ 
trated),  S1.50,  postpaid. 

THE  ROCHESTER  CANDY  WORKS 
411  State  St. 

Rochester 
N.  Y. 
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ALLEN’S 
F00T= EASE 

Gives  ease  and  com¬ 
fort  to  feet  that  are 
tender  and  sore. 

If  shoes  pinch  or 
corns  and  bunions 
ache  this  Antiseptic, 
Healing  Powder  will 
give  quick  relief. 

Shake  it  in  your 
Shoes,  Sprinkle  it  in 
the  Foot-bath. 

Sold  everywhere. 


Invitations,  Announcements,  Etc. 

100  in  script  lettering,  including  two 
sets  of  envelopes,  $3.50.  Write  for 
samples.  100  Visiting  Cards,  75c 

R.OTT  Engraving  Co. ,1043  Chestnut  St.,Phila..Pa. 


Wedding 


When  the  Doctor 
comes.hewill, 
appreciate  it 


Tycos 

FEVER  THERMOMETER 

IN  THE  HOUSE 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

ThrrrS  a  Tycos nr  ^/y/orThernu*mctcr  for  Every  Pnr|«>'c 


Where  Boys  Rule 

(Continued,  from  Page  jj) 


boys  in  coal  mines,  and  farm  boys. 
Mr.  Litwinsky  had  never  dreamed 
that  boys  thought  so  much  about  their 
“problems”  and  other  boys’  problems. 
All  these  letters  were  going  to  be 
answered,  or  had  already  been  answered, 
by  the  City  Clerk  and  by  members  of 
different  committees  whose  work  “cov¬ 
ered”  the  special  problems  raised. 
Youngsters,  who  had  worked  all  day, 
gave  part  of  their  precious  play  time 
at  night  to  writing  letters.  And  every¬ 
body  knows  how  a  kid  hates  to  write 
a  letter!  I  wish  people  who  write  to 
the  B.  B.  R.  would  remember  that 
there  are  no  secretaries,  or  stenographers 
there  and  no  good,  quiet  place  for 
writing  letters.  All  the  letters  are  wel¬ 
comed,  and  all  are  answered;  but  it 
takes  time. 

After  the  communications,  there  were 
reports  from  the  different  committees. 

Soon,  the  Mayor  brought  before  the 
Council  certain  matters  for  discussion 
and  decision.  One  was  regarding  the 
admission  of  a  Junior  branch.  A  group 
of  small  boys,  under  fourteen,  had 
formed  in  the  neighborhood.  They 
called  themselves  “The  Thunderbolts”; 
but  they  wanted  to  be  B.  B.  R.  Juniors, 
getting  in  line  for  citizenship  later  on. 
Northwest  City  would  be  glad  to  have 
them,  but  it  had  no  place  to  put  them, 
no  room  to  give  them  even  on  certain 
evenings  of  the  week  as  Main  City  did 
for  its  Juniors.  The  President  of  the 
Main  City  Juniors  was  there  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  “The  Thunderbolts” — and 
a  rousing  speech  he  made! 

“Them  fellows,”  he  urged,  in  fine 
forensic  tones  and  with  all  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  a  Roman  senator,  “is  too  young 
to  be  going  it  alone.  What  can  a  bunch 
of  kids  like  that  do  for  theirselves  with 
no  place  to  do  it  in,  and  nothing  to  do  it 
with,  and  nobody  to  show  ’em  how? 
You  fellows  say  you  want  to  help  boys; 
why  don’t  you  want  to  help  boys  under 
fourteen?  Don’t  they  need  it?  Give 
them  a  chance!” 

Instantly,  a  score  of  hands,  two  score, 
shot  into  the  air  and  waved  frantically 
for  recognition. 

“Councilman  Litwinsky,”  said  the 
Mayor. 

Mr.  Litwinsky  started.  Then  he  sat 
back  in  his  seat  and  held  his  breath. 

Mischa — or  Mike,  as  he  preferred  to 
be  called — was  on  his  feet.  His  back 
was  to  his  father,  but  even  if  he  had 
seen  the  latter  he  would  have  thought 
little  about  his  being  there;  for  one  of 
the  most  impressive  things  about  the 
B.  B.  R.  is  the  boys’  complete  lack  of 
self-consciousness.  No  speaker  seems, 
ever,  to  be  aware  of  himself  or  aware  of 
visitors;  his  mind  is  filled  with  just  two 
things — what  he  wants  to  say  or  do,  and 
what  the  other  fellows  will  think  about 
it. 

“Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Council- 
men,”  began  Mike,  “I’m  sure  we  all 
agree  with  the  president  of  the  Main 
City  Juniors — that  is,  that  we  want  to 
help  “The  Thunderbolts,”  and  that  we 
ought  to.  But  in  this  world  we  cannot 
always  do  the  thing  we  want  to;  we 


cannot  always  do  even  the  things  \ 
know  we  ought  to — because  we  ha 
limitations!  Now,  we  have  limitatio 
of  space — not  of  goodwill,  but  of  spa< 
Every  inch  of  this  here  City  Hall 
taken  up,  all  the  time,  by  our  acti 
citizenry.  We  haven’t  got  half  enou: 
space,  as  it  is,  for  committee  rooms  ai 
consultations.  And  as  for  reading  ai 
writing — it’s  fierce!  “The  Thundi 
bolts”  may  think  it  wouldn’t  be  ai 
harm  for  us  to  be  crowded  a  little  mor 
but  it  would!  They  don’t  understai 
how  other  fellows  feel  about  havii 
kids  underfoot  all  the  time.  It  spoils 
place  for  older  fellows.  The  young 
kids  are  all  right,  but  they’re  interest 
in  different  things  from  what  us  old 
fellows  are.  They  work  different, 
place  has  got  to  be  one  thing  or  anoth 
if  it’s  going  to  amount  to  anything  ai 
have  real  work  done  in  it. 

“Now,  kids  of  twelve  or  so,  ai 
fellows  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  car 
do  the  same  kind  of  work  in  the  san 
way.  The  Juniors  has  got  to  be  1 
themselves,  and  figure  things  out  f 
themselves.  And  we  got  to  be  by  on 
selves.  There  ain’t  room  enough  in  tl 
building  for  us  all.  So  I  move,  M 
Chairman,  that  we  don’t  sacrifice  bo 
organizations,  trying  to  do  somethii 
that  can’t  be  done.  I  move  that  i 
tell  “The  Thunderbolts”  we’re  son 
but  we  can’t  take  them  in.  The  gre 
thing  about  this  organization  is  workii 
with  people  that  have  the  same  poi: 
of  view  you  have.  You  don’t  get 
anywhere  else!  It  ain’t  only  that  3 
don’t  want  to  be  looking  after  tl 
kids — maybe  we  could  make  ourselv 
do  that — but  them  kids  ain’t  going 
get  their  best  chance,  mixed  in  here  wi 
us  older  fellows.  If  they  can’t  me 
the  expenses  of  a  place  of  their  ow 
it’d  be  better  for  us  to  get  up  somethii 
and  help  them  do  it. 

Mr.  Litwinsky  blinked.  This  was  1 
renegade  son!  This  boy,  standing  i 
and  talking,  without  a  shade  of  emba 
rassment,  to  a  big  roomful  of  oth 
boys — boys  at  the  age  where  th< 
usually  “guy”  everything — and  shoi 
ing  a  thoughtfulness,  a  fineness 
feeling  for  justice,  that  would  hai 
done  credit  to  any  man,  was  the  be 
who  was  expected,  at  home,  to  do  whi 
he  was  told  meekly  and  without  discu 
sion,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  just  tha 

Mike’s  opinions  were  respected,  her 
they  were  opposed,  nearly  always,  hi 
respectfully  so,  and  the  opposition  w; 
as  good  for  Mike  as  the  respect,  becam 
it  was  the  kind  he  would  encounter  a 
through  life,  the  kind  that  makes  li 
interesting.  Mike  was  learning  to  tal 
his  place  in  the  world.  He  had  bee 
elected  to  an  office,  after  a  hot  can 
paign.  He  helped  to  make  laws,  an 
he  helped  to  enforce  them.  He  wz 
actively  aiding  the  authorities  < 
Chicago  to  enforce  law  and  order,  an 
to  help  boys  out  of  trouble  and  int 
good  citizenship.  He  was  “strong  fc 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.” 

Was  his  father  so  good  a  citizen? 

Well,  he  became  a  better  one  aft* 
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tit  evening.  For  this  was  the  kind  of 
thg  he  had  dreamed  of,  over  in  the 
lad  of  pogroms,  and  had  been  bitterly 
d  llusioned  not  to  find  in  America. 
\w  he  had  found  it!  Now  he  was 
gli  to  come. 

"here  are  three  City  Halls  of  the 
BB.  R.  in  Chicago  now,  with  nearly 
,i.en  hundred  boys  in  them.  Six 
/irs  ago,  there  were  seven  boys  in  a 
iie  group  that  paid  fifty  cents  a 
lilt,  once  a  week,  for  a  basement  room 
cneet  in,  and  on  other  nights  walked 
Y  streets  and  talked  of  what  boys 
n  ht  do  for  boys  if  only  they  could 
a  the  idea  “going.” 

he  great,  animating  spirit  in  all  this 
s  ack  Robbins,  a  man  in  years,  now, 
n  a  boy  in  feeling.  Jack  (everybody 
as  him  “Jack,”  every  kid  and  every 
;r,vn  person)  was  a  friendless  boy, 
ire,  and  suffered  so  severly  that  he 
irnised  himself  he  would  do  something 
lore  he  died,  to  make  life  a  little 

2er  and  better  for  other  boys.  He 
no  money,  no  influential  friends, 
tally  anything  except  the  completest 
irerstanding  of  boys  that  ever  was, 
r  a  way  with  them  that  is  like  no 
<t;r  way  boys  have  ever  encountered. 

silent — even  taciturn — fellow,  is 
ac.  “I  learn  most  when  I  listen,  and 
Qiing  when  I  talk,”  he  says.  Meeting 
fir  meeting  of  the  boys  he  sits  through, 
sdly  in  a  back  seat  and  never  says  a 
rt^d,  no  matter  how  hot  the  discussion 
s.  If  disorder  arises,  the  boys 
selves  (through  their  police  force) 
*(nptly  put  it  down;  Jack  never 
enes  aqd  the  boys  never  appeal 
#lun.  His  way  with  them  goes  far 
of  that  kind  of  authority.  I  could 
a  very  long  article  on  that  way 
Ice;  but  my  notion  is  that  it  could 
e  r  be  conveyed,  by  description. 

he  Boys’  Brotherhood  Republic  has 
ononey.  It  scrambles  along,  “from 
al  to  mouth,”  from  month  to  month, 
wens  pay  taxes;  if  taxes  are  not  fully 
li,  a  citizen  cannot  vote.  But  the 
o  are  all  poor  boys,  some  of  them 
•r  poor,  and  nearly  all  have  heavy 
options  at  home.  Taxes  cannot  be 
ig,  or  the  boys  who  need  the  B.  B.  R. 

«.  would  be  shut  out.  In  addition 
'  xes,  they  raise  money  among  them- 
J  s  by  entertainments,  dances,  ath- 
t:  shows  and  so  forth,  and  by 
fishing  their  newspaper.  Their 
noyment  office  is  free.  Their  funds, 
s  nsed  by  vote  of  the  city  councils, 

*r  the  administrative  expenses  of 
it  three  “cities.”  They  cannot  do 
o.  City  halls,  with  their  equipment 
i<  up-keep,  must  be  provided — just 
» :e  provide  city  halls  for  our  older 
v  officers  and  their  aides  to  work  in. 
b  boys  serve  their  community  (and 
r  it  notably!)  without  pay.  The 
e  we  elect  to  serve  the  community 
lot  always  do  it  notably,  and  they 
t  ery  good  pay. 

*  E  Brotherhood  reaches  those  who 
:ed  it  most,  those  who  turn  bitterly 
•  from  most  organizations  that  aim 
Up  them.  There  is  no  patronage  in 
It  the  B.  B.  R.  boys  give,  and  they 
there  can  be  none  in  what  they 
k  for  passing  on.  Hence,  the 
igle!  But  the  results  make  the 
"tgle  glorious! 


Aunt  Belle  is  a  real  person  and  that  is  her 
real  name.  A  great  baby  doctor  sags  she 
knows  more  about  babies  than  a  lot  of 
physicians  do.  Write  to  her  about  your  baby. 


you  can  introducing  Baby  to  automo¬ 
biles  and  street  sights  and  noises.  It 
is  better  for  his  nervous  system  and 
saves  you  a  lot  of  trouble. 

He  will  be  on  the  streets  soon 
enough  in  all  conscience.  Anyway  it 
isn’t  excitement  that  Baby  craves. 

He’ll  be  happy  and  good  just  as  long 
as  he  is  comfortable.  A  change  of  diapers 
is  more  welcome  than  a  change  of 
scenery.  Plenty  of  talcum  on  little 
chafed  legs  will  still  his  cries  more 
quickly  than  jolting  him  over  curbs. 

You  can  see  from  the  familiar  blue 
can  that  I  mean  Mennen  Borated  Tal¬ 
cum.  When  mothers  ask  me  about 
Mennen’s,  I  just  say  that  it  is  safe. 

Of  course  anyone  who  has  used  it 
at  all  knows  that  it  is  wonderfully  sooth¬ 
ing  to  irritated  skin,  but  what  gives  me 
such  absolute  confidence  in  its  purity  is 
rhe  fact  that  for  over  forty  years  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  mothers,  doctors  and  nurses 
have  sworn  by  Mennen  Borated.  That 
must  mean  that  the  formula  is  absolutely 
right — just  enough  of  each  medicinal 


Baby's  Chauffeur  agent  and  not  too  much  of  anything. 


Dear  Alice : — 

If  you  won’t  misunderstand  me,  I 
think  you  overdue  your  devotion  to 
baby,  wheeling  the  carriage  up  and  dowrn 
the  Park  by  the  hour.  It  really  is  neither 
necessary  nor  wise. 

For  the  first  year,  anyway,  Baby 
will  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  you  will 
place  the  carriage  on  the  quiet  back 
porch  or  anywhere  in  the  open  air,  with 
a  few  toys  hanging  from  the  top  to  play 
with  after  his  nap  when  he  is  taking  his 
bouncing  exercises.  Put  off  as  long  as 


agent  and  not  too 
Mennen  s  is  cer¬ 
tainly  different. 

Incidently,  I 
use  it  myself.  I 
could  not  live 
through  this  hot 
weather  without  a 
talcum  shower 
after  my  bath.  It 
makes  even  tight 
corsets  feel  like  a 
Greek  dancer’s 
costume. 

Lovingly, 

Belle. 


Sales 


Th^  M^nruEM  ^ONPdnY 

n<cw*RKTru.  us.a 

Laboratories:  Newark,  New  Jersey  Montreal,  Quebec 

Agent  in  Canada:  Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


^*  .*►** 


A  BIG  76-page  Style  Book,  picturing  hund¬ 
reds  of  Dresses.  Coats.  Suits.  Skirts 
Waists  and  Corsets— specially  designed 
for  Mothers-to-be— sent  absolutely  free. 

Largest  Maternity  Specialists  in  the  world.  AM 
apparel  made  by  ourselves.  Best  materials.  Low* 
est  prices.  Send  for  your  book  today  to  Dept.  X-] 

Lane  Bryant  Fifth Xve  NewYork 


3  Minutes 
from 
Back  Bay 
Station 

"■  Si 

Handy  to 

Everything 


HOTEL  LENOX 

Boylston  St.  at  Exeter,  Boston 
MODERN  IN  EVERY  DETAIL 

L.  C.  PRIOR  Managing  Director 


YARN 


direct  from 

THE  MILL 


Send  stamp  for  Free  Samples  of  50 
shades.  Superior  quality.  Great  va¬ 
riety  of  bright  colors:  also  Gray, 

Brown,  Navy,  etc.  Persian  fleece  and 
silk  sport  mixtures.  Lowest  prices. 

Agents  Wanted. 

NORFOLK  YARN  CO..  16  Garden  Bldg.,  Boston  17, 


Mass 


JOHNSON’S  FOOT  SOAP 

{on  market  for  over  forty  years ) 
made  of  Borax,  Iodine  and  Bran  is  a  sure 
and  safe  relief  for  those  tired,  aching, 
tender,  swollen,  burning 

FEET 

that  have  been  causing  you  so  much  pain. 
25c,  all  druggists,  if  unobtainable  at  your 
druggist,  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

THOMAS  GILL  SOAP  CO. 

711-719  Kent  Ave. 
BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Listening  Gallery 

( Continued  from  Page  34) 


Edison  82570 

Lucia  di  Lammermoor — “Fra  poco  a 
me  ricovero”  ( Donizetti ) 

Sung  by  Guido  Ciccolini 
Carmen — “Les  tringles  des  sistres  tin- 
taient”  {Bizet) 

Sung  by  Margaret  Matzenauer 

Far  different  in  mood  is  this  poignant  aria  from 
“Lucia,”  which  the  hero  sings  upon  learnihg  that 
his  beloved  is  dying.  The  melody  seems  to 
spring  spontaneously  from  the  emotion.  Ciccolini 
delivers  it  appealingly.  On  the  reverse  Matze¬ 
nauer  gives  us  the  wild,  stirringly  rhythmic 
Gypsy  Song  from  "Carmen”. 

Columbia  A6149 

La  Traviata — Selections.  2  parts. 

(V erdi-T  obani) 

Played  by  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Orchestra,  under  direction  of  Giuseppe 
Bamboschek 

Vocal  stars  being  absent,  the  recitatives,  arias 
and  ensembles  ordinarily  sung  by  them  are 
assigned  to  orchestral  instruments.  A  clarinet, 
though  lacking  the  build  of  an  operatic  leading 
lady,  proves  an  effective  understudy,  and  a 
trumpet  takes  on  tenor  temperament. 


voice  for  singing  them  than  Louise  Homer. 
This  song  is  of  a  dying  negro,  and  is  addressed 
to  the  comrades  who  will  carry  him  to  the 
plantation  burying  ground.  The  cares  and 
labors  of  his  long  life  are  over.  Particularly 
touching  is  the  last  line:  “Massa,  don  t  you 
cry.” 

I  have  heard  minstrel  folk  sing  this  song  almost 
rapidly,  under  the  spell  of  its  swinging  rhythm; 
but  Homer  does  it  slowly,  to  bring  out  its  full 
pathos. 

Edison  82186 

On  Wings  of  Music  ( Mendelssohn ) 
Vall&t  and  Jjorton  Ar  {Swedish  folk 
songs) 

Sung  by  Marie  Sundelius 

An  art  song  of  exalted  beauty,  with  harp  accom¬ 
paniment.  On  the  reverse  side  are  two  Swedish 
folk  songs  given  in  the  original  language.  The 
second  of  these  has  an  eerie  quality  as  of  echoing 
halloos  over  a  crag-bound  fjord. 

Edison  80477 

Roses  of  Memory  (Hatnblen) 

Song  of  Songs  {Moya) 

Sung  by  Leola  Lucey 

Two  ingratiating  ballads  agreeably  sung.  Re¬ 
corded  with  typical  Edison  realism. 


Victor  74616 

Nocturne  in  E  flat  ( Chopin ,  Op.  Q,  No. 

Violin  Solo  by  Jascha  Heifetz 

The  wonder  of  Heifetz  is  that  his  amazj 
technique — probably  unequaled  in  the  wc 
to-day — is  with  him  only  an  incidental, 
never  distracts  your  attention  from  the  bea  j 
of  the  music  itself.  This  exquisite  Choj 
nocturne  (transcribed  by  Sarasate)  is  presen  !l 
in  all  its  poetry. 

Pathe  40199 
Rakoczy  March  {Berlioz) 

Coronation  March,  from  "Le  Prophei 
Played  by  New  Symphony  Orchest 
Arthur  Bodansky,  Director 

First  recoid  by  Arthur  Bodansky’s  New  S; 
phony  Orchestra,  recently  renamed  the  Natii 
Symphony  Orchestra.  From  the  two  offeri 
on  this  disc  one  might  imagine  the  organiza! 
to  be  an  especially  high-class  brass  band,  as 
predominant  tone  color  is  of  wind  instrume  1 
the  strings  being  well-nigh  negligible.  Pla  ! 
with  spirit.  The  marches  themselves  present 
interesting  contrast,  the  one  from  "Le  Prophi 
being  typical  of  operatic  sumptuousness,  v. 
the  Rakoczy  one  has  Hungarian  fire  fanned 
by  the  bizarre  genius  of  Berlioz. 


CONCERT 


(Vocal) 

Aeolian-Vocalion  30102 
Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginny  (Bland) 
Sung  by  May  Peterson  and  Male 
Quartet 

With  her  telling  simplicity  of  interpretation. 
May  Peterson  “carries  us  back”  to  the  Old 
South. 

Victor  64590 
Cradle  Song  (Mozart) 

Sung  by  Alma  Gluck 
One  of  the  loveliest  lullabies  ever  written.  As 
unaffected  as  a  folk  song,  yet  perfect  as  a  thing 
of  art.  Alma  Gluck  sings  it  softly,  almost 
repressedly,  as  though  she  were  actually  bending 
over  a  cradle-  People  who  expect  to  hear  her 
concert  voice  will  be  disappointed. 

Victor  7455° 

Goodbye  ( Tosti ) 

Sung  by  Evan  Williams 

The  Victor  supplement  catalog  comments  upon 
the  sad  appropriateness  of  this  being  the  last 
record  that  Evan  Williams  ever  made.  It  is 
indeed  a  touching  farewell.  But  even  _  apart 
from  this  dramatic  fact,  it  is  a  rendering  of 
Tosti’s  oft-sung  song  that  ranks  among  the 
very  best. 

Victor  88616 
Love  Me  or  Not  ( Secchi ) 

•  Sung  by  Enrico  Caruso 
Caruso,  the  singer  of  grandiose  arias;  Caruso, 
who  electrifies  his  hearers  with  tremendous 
climaxes — that  Caruso  is  famous  the  world 
over;  but  less  known  is  the  Caruso  who  sings 
an  unsensational  ballad  with  exquisite  tenderness. 
This  record  is  a  joy  and  a  revelation. 

Victor  87309 

Oh,  Boys  Carry  Me  ’Long  ( Foster ) 

Sung  by  Louise  Homer 
Stephen  Foster’s  songs  are  America’s  musical 
classics  of  the  heart.  No  one  enters  the  spirit 
of  them  more  sincerely,  and  no  one  has  a  lovelier 


Aeolian-Vocalion  55003 
L’Ultima  Canzone  (Tosti) 

Sung  by  Giulio  Grimi 
Tosti's  melodius  “The  Last  Song”  interpreted  by 
Aeoiian’s  star  tenor. 

Columbia  78920 
Values  ( V anderpool ) 

Sung  by  Rosa  Ponselle 

This  is  one  of  the  choicest  offerings  of  the  month — 
of  the  whole  year,  in  fact.  A  beautifully  flowing 
love  song,  the  words  of  which  appeal  no  less  than 
the  melody.  Ponselle’s  singing  of  it  is  sheer 
perfection.  No  other  soprano  voice  that  we 
have  ever  heard  has  such  wondrou=  richness. 
The  orchestral  accompaniment  enhances  the 
beauty.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  any 
listeners  not  being  enthralled  by  this  record. 

Edison  80524 
La  Zingarella  (De  Giosa) 

Sung  by  Virginia  Rea 
Singing  to  You  (Kerr) 

Sung  by  Karl  Jorn 

“The  Gypsy  Girl”,  a  florid  w'altz  song— now  lilt¬ 
ing  swiftly,  now  slow  and  lyrical — is  carolled 
with  dainty  charm.  Jorn’s  rendering  of  “Singing 
to  You”  is  powerfully  impassioned. 

/ 

(Instrumental) 

Victor  64874 

Drink  To  .Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes 
(Arr.  by  Pochon) 

Played  by  Flonzaley  Quartet 
Because  the  classics  of  string  quartet  music 
are  unfamiliar  to  the  general  public,  some  people 
have  held  off  from  making  the  listening  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  Flonzaleys.  Actually  there  is  no 
occasion  for  such  diffidence.  In  this  subtly 
delightful  arrangement  of  “Drink  To  Me  Only 
With  Thine  Eyes”  (made  by  a  member  of  the 
organization)  the  four  artists,  who  play  as  one, 
graciously  meet  you  half  way,  by  rendering  in 
their  superfine  manner  something  with  which 
you  are  already  familiar. 

Victor  64873 

Forsaken  (Koschat- TI  inter nitz) 

Violin  Solo  by  Fritz  Kreisler 
A  pensive  Viennese  melody  which  has  been 
adopted  in  this  country  as  a  college  tune.  (At 
Vale,  sung  to  special  words  beginning  \\  hen 
twilight  is  spreading”,  it  is  the_  test  song  for 
first  basses  for  the  Glee  Club.)  Kreisler  plays  it 
with  characteristic  double-stopping.  His  tone 
is  gorgeous,  as  always. 


Aeolian-Vocalion  24006 
Spanish  Dance  (Rehfeld) 

Rondino  (Kreisler) 

Violin  solos  by  Maximilian  Pilzer 

And  here  is  another  contrasting  pair.  The  li 
Rondino  by  Kreisler  is  almost  wistful  in 
simplicity,  whereas  the  Spanish  Dance  1 
dashing  show  piece  abounding  with  bre: 
and  techincal  dazzlements.  Capably  playei 


DANCE 


Pathe  22363 
Alabama  Moon  (Waltz) 

Played  by  Tuxedo  Syncopaters 
Hold  Me  (Fox  Trot) 

Played  by  All  Star  Trio 

“Alabama  Moon”  is  the  waltz  of  the  me 
We  have  listed  it  as  Hawaiianed:  here  1 
rendered  in  the  cabaret  manner.  The  All 
xylophone-saxophone-piano  combine  ably  ei 
dates  the  rhythm  of  the  fox  trot  under 
sideration. 

Aeolian-Vocalion  14061 
Barkin’  Dog  Blues  (Fox  Trot) 
Laughing  Hyena  (Fox  Trot) 

Played  by  Novelty  Five 

Ki-yi  cacophony  and  trombone  guffaws.  Not 
tender  eardrums. 

Pathe  22366 
Blue  Diamonds  (Fox  Trot) 

Mystery  (Fox  Trot)  I 

Played  by  White  Way  Novelty 
Orchestra 

First  record  of  a  new  orchestra.  Pretty  g 
“Blue  Diamonds”  is  presented  largely  a 
trombone  solo.  “Mystery,  that  corking 
hardly  new  tune,  is  plunk-a-plunked  and  t<x 
most  busily. 


re 


Victor  18667 
,?vTeeda  (Fox  Trot) 

)<ert  Dreams  (Fox  Trot) 

‘Fed  by  Green  Bros.’  Novelty  Band 

hmost  delightful  fox  trot  tune  that  has  come 
u  a  a  long  time.  It  is  rich  in  harmonic  interest 
n  the  melody  has  a  real  emotional  quality, 
or  the  rhythm — well,  the  xylophone  attends 
,  at.  “Desert  Dreams”  is  far  from  slumberous 


Columbia  A2925 
,,-Veeda  (Fox  Trot) 
g’s  Legs 

zed  by  Columbia  Saxophone  Sextet 

...:ood  saxmen  and  true  present  “Veeda”  as  a 
u  e  yet  snappy  tool  ensemble.  On  the  reverse 
I  blithely  syncopated  grotesque,  wherein  is 
ei  much  opposition  growling  from  bass 
ilins.  An  excellent  record. 

Brunswick  5011 


fciVeeda  (Fox  Trot) 
xLong.  Oolong!  (Fox  Trot) 

°layed  by  Isham  Jones’  Rainbow 
Orchestra 


ifc  sheer  charm  and  appeal  this  edition  of 
■\:da"  is  the  prize  one  of  all.  “Oolong”  is 
is  a  corker.  The  only  fault  to  be  found  with 
h  otherwise  superb  disc  is  that  the  recording 
9  st  a  trifle  faint. 


Columbia  A6150 

H  watha’s  Melody  of  Love  (Medley 
Faltz) 

8.utiful  Hawaiian  Love  (Medley 
V'altz) 

Played  by  Prince’s  Orchestra 

>1  sant  waltz  medleys,  nicely  orchestrated  and 
b  ifluously  played.  Twelve  inches  worth. 

Columbia  A2927 

[’  See  You  In  C-U-B-A  (Fox  Trot) 

T;  Moon  Shines  on  the  Moonshine 
Fox  Trot) 

Played  by  Ted  Lewis’  Jazz  Band 

r.  Lewis  is  the  Napoleon  of  Noise.  He  marshals 
ii  mants  in  perfect  discipline  and  makes  the 
n  nest  sounds  melodious.  During  his  Cuban 
ic-nture,  Mr.  Lewis  performs  upon  a  sax, 
•aing  that  instrument  to  sound  like  a  high- 
rt  ng  mock  turtle  dove.  In  the  Moonshine 
a  pade  he  blows  a  bleating  clarinet,  then 
•rales  for  the  nonce,  then  bleats  unto  the  end. 

Victor  35695 
line  (Medley  Fox  Trot) 

C  ng-a-Ling’s  Jazz  Bazaar  (Medley 
rox  Trot) 

Pyed  by  Joseph  C.  Smith’s  Orchestra 

Didedly  good.  “Irene”  has  the  best  music  of 
11  show  produced  in  New  York  during  the  past 
(eon.  This  fox  trot  medley  includes  three  of 
thiicest  tunes.  Ching-a-ling’s  affair  is  enlivened 
0;  wo-piano  stunts  and  vocal  outbursts.  Played 
wi  Joseph  Smith’s  well-known  incisiveness. 


Brunswick  5012 
J>n  (Fox  Trot) 
lr  Sahara  Rose  (Fox  Trot) 

Played  by  Isham  Jones’  Rainbow 
Orchestra 

8  nswick  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  getting 
to  of  this  bully  new  orchestra.  It  is  certainly 
1  nner.  I  am  willing  to  hazard  the  prediction 
»  six  months  from  now  Jones  &  Co.  will  be 
it  gnized  as  one  of  the  very  best  dance  organiza- 
ti  s  in  America.  Their  “Sahara  Rose,”  which 
a  ring  played  by  most  everybody,  eclipses  any 
Jt-r  recording  that  I  have  heard. 

Pathe  22367 
0.  Man  Jazz  (One-Step) 

Wiose  Baby  Are  You?  (One-Step) 

P  yed  by  Webb’s  Novelty  Entertainers 
Li  ly  and  likeable  one-steps. 


-  New  Boland 

Conservatory 


George  W.  Chadwick 

Director 


OF  MUSIC 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Year  Opens 
September  16,  1920 


Located  in  the  Music  Center  of  America 

It  affords  pupils  the  environment  and 
atmosphere  so  necessary  to  a  musical  edu¬ 
cation.  Its  complete  organization,  and 
splendid  equipment,  offer  exceptional  fa¬ 
cilities  for  students. 

Complete  Curriculum 

Courses  in  every  branch  of  Music,  applied 
and  theoretical. 

Owing  to  the  Practical  Training 

In  our  Normal  Department,  graduates  are 
much  in  demand  as  teachers. 


The  Free  Privileges 

Of  lectures,  concerts  and  recitals,  the 
opportunities  of  ensemble  practice  and 
appearing  before  audiences,  and  the  daily 
associations  are  invaluable  advantages  to 
the  music  student. 

A  Complete  Orchestra 

Offers  advanced  pupils  in  piano-forte, voice, 
organ  and  violin  experience  in  rehearsal 
and  public  appearance  with  orchestral  ac¬ 
companiment. 

Dramatic  Department 

Practical  training  in  acting. 


Address  RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  General  Manager 
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QUALITY  EVER.  MAINTAINED 

TIMES  CHANGE  BUT  LEAVE 
UNCHANGED  THE  QUALITIES 
WHICH  HAVE  MADE  B.V.D.  THE 
WORLD-WIDE  STAN  DAR.D 
OF  SUMMER.  COMFORT. 

NO  UNDERWEAR.  IS  B  VD  WITHOUT 
THIS  RED  WOVEN  LABEL 

MADE.  FOR  THE 


B.VD. 


BEST  RETAIL  TRADE 

iTmde  Mark  Reg  Udfbt  0$ and  foreign  GnaUnes) 

THE  B  VD  CO  M  P  AN  Vf 
N  EW^yOR.K. 


© 

THE  0V.D;CO., 


Book  on  Law  Free 

n 

Write  today  for  our  new  171-page  book 
on  “The  Power  of  Law  Training.'*  It  carries 

a  vital  and  inspiring  message  to  every  ambitious 
man.  Find  out  about  the  opportunities  that  await 
the  law  trained  mar..  Find  .out  how  you  can  learn 
from  masters  of  the  law  right  in  your  own  home. 

1  No  obligations.  The  book  is  absolutely  FREE. 

\  nrri«A  TnilnV-now  while  we  are  making  a 
\  *" 1  lUUaj  special  reduced  price  offer. 

*1  American  Correspondence  Schcol  of  Law 

[  500C  Manhattan  Bide-  Chicago,  Illinois 

High  School  Course 
in  Two  Years 


Learn  at 
home,  in 

- - spare  time. 

Here  le  complete  and  simplified  high  school  coarse  that  yoa 
can  finish  in  two  years  Meets  all  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments.  Prepared  by  leading  members  of  the  faculties  oi" 
□Diversities  and  academies.  This  is  yoar  opportunity. 

Write  for  booklet  and  foil  particulars.  No  obligations  what¬ 
ever.  Write  today— NOW. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

Per*.  HC-82,  Chicago,  U.SJV. 
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If  you  haven’t  renewed  your 
Subscription — DO  SO  NOW 


BASKETRY  AND  CRAFT  MATERIALS  Free  Catalog 
Reeds,  raffia,  wooden  bases,  chair  cane,  dyes,  books,  tools 
lor  work  in  leather,  beads,  stencilling,  wood  block  print¬ 
ing,  china,  glass  painting,  painted  wood,  weaving, 
carving,  jewelry,  copper,  pottery.  Louis  Stoughton 
Drake,  Inc.,  22  Everett  St.,  Allston,  Mass. 


FNTFRA  BUS1NESS 

■  mAh  ^  JL  MmmAMt  m  0f  your  own  and  earn 

big  annual  income  in 
professional  fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a  few 
weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  everywhere 
with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  Xo  capital  re¬ 
quired  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting.  Address 


Stephenson  Laboratory,  6  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


Learn  to  Dance! 

You  can  learn  Fox-Trot,  One-Step,  Two- Step,! 
Waltz  and  latest  “up-to-the-minute”  society 
dances  in  your  own  home  by  the  wonderful 
Peak  System  of  Mail  Instruction. 

New  Diagram  Method.  Easily  learned 
no  moaic  needed:  thousands  taught  successfully. 

Write  for  Special  Terms.  Send  today 
tor  FREE  Information  and  surprisingly  low  offer., 

W"  LIAM  CHANDLER  PEAK,  M.  B. 
tloom  356  621  Crescent  Place  —  Chicago.  I1L 


'"THE  charm  of  a  beautiful 

■L  complexion  merits  none  but  the 
finest  and  daintiest  of  face  powders. 

freeman’s 

FACE  POWDER 

For  40  years  the  choice  of  women 
who  prize  their  beauty.  Of  lovely 
fragrance  and  closely  clinging. 

Ail  tints  at  all  toilet  counters  50 c  (double  the 
quantity  of  old  25 c  size)  plus  2c  war  tax. 
Miniature  box  mailed  for  4c  plus  1  c  war  tax. 

The  Freeman  Perfume  Co., 

Dept.  106,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Billy  Brad  and  the 
Middleman 

(Continued  from  Page  65) 

the  farmer  does  not  get  any  money  but 
has  to  pay  out  money,  to  pay  the  rail¬ 
road  for  carrying  fruit  that  could  not 
be  sold  when  it  reached  the  city.” 

“I  don’t  like  it  that  way,”  said  Billy 
Brad.  “I’d  rather  sell  all  my  corn  to 
my  mamma  for  sixty  cents  a  dozen.” 

Uncle  Peter  Henry  laughed. 

“And  so  would  I,  if  I  had  corn  to  sell,” 
he  said.  “I  don’t  believe  anyone  loves 
the  poor  middleman.  The  farmer  does 
not  love  him  because  he  has  to  pay  him, 
and  the  consumer  does  not  love  him 
because  the  middleman’s  expenses  and 
profits  are  added  to  the  price  the 
farmer  charges.  Unfortunately,  Billy 
Brad,  the  middleman  seems,  thus  far, 
a  necessity.  Do  you  remember  the 
funny  restaurant  you  and  I  went  to  the 
other  day?” 

“Where  we  put  the  money  in  a  slot 
and  got  what  we  wanted?” 

“Yes,  and  carried  the  food  and  dishes 
to  a  table  ourselves,”  said  Uncle  Peter 
Henry.  “And  it  was  a  cheap  place  to 
eat,  because  we  did  that.  There  were  no 
waiters  whose  wages  had  to  be  paid.  We 
waited  on  ourselves.  Where  there  are 
waiters,  they  have  to  be  paid,  and  what 
they  are  paid  is  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
pie  and  steak  and  bread  and  coffee  we 
eat  there.  The  waiter  is  a  sort  of 
middleman,  you  see.” 

Billy  Brad  looked  at  his  beautiful 
field  of  corn.  He  was  very  human  and 
he  did  wish  he  could  get  sixty  cents  a 
dozen  for  all  his  corn.  He  sighed  a  big 
sigh. 

“There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  help 
for  it,  does  there,  Billy  Brad?” 

“No,”  said  Billy  Brad.  “Only- 
only  I  wish  I  had  lots  and  lots  of  mam¬ 
mas.  For — for  because,  if  I  had  lots 
and  lots  of  mammas,  they  would  buy 
lots  and  lots  of  my  corn,  wouldn’t 
they,  Uncle  Peter  Henry?” 


A  New  Kind  of 
Outdoors 

(1 Continued  from  Page  28) 

some  town,  but  he’ll  never  get  out  into 
the  real  country  if  he  can  help  it.  He’s 
a  city  urchin;  he  loves  the  gutters  and 
the  crannies  which  the  architects  make 
in  the  decorations  of  the  tall  buildings. 
He  doesn’t  sing;  he  loves  to  chatter, 
and  to  be  in  crowds.  But  he’s  a  decent 
little  fellow  in  his  home  life.  He’ll 
help  his  wife,  now  and  then,  to  feed  the 
children  and,  after  you  get  acquainted 
with  him,  you’ll  discover  that  your  first 
impressions  about  him  are  wrong  and 
that  he’s  not  so  bad  as  he’s  painted.” 
Finley,  you  see,  stands  up  loyally  for 
every  friend  he  has  in  the  wild-world. 

I  like  the  Finley  outdoors.  It’s  an 
outdoors  that  seems  to  make  you  sound 
and  healthy,  not  only  in  body  but  in  sold, 
i  mind  and  heart. 


Flower  Dr%ps,  the  moetconcen 
trated  andexquiaite  perfume  eve 
produced.  Made  witnout  alcohol 
A  single  drop  lasts  a  week. 

Bottle  like  picture,  with  lont 
glaea  stopper.  Rose  or  Lilac  $1.5<j 
Lily  of  the  Valley  or  Violet  $2.00 
Romanza,  our  very  latest  Flowe 
Drops,  $2.50.  Send  20  cts.  stamp, 
ox ’silver  for  minature  bottle. 

Flower  Drops  Toilet  Water 
5-oz.  bottles,  SI. 75;  Talcum  glan 
jars,  50c;  at  druggists  or  by  mail 


I  ro 

*  TOU.ET'WATEB 


Flowerurops 


Rieger's  Mon  Amour  perounct 
$1.50;  Garden  Queen  $2.00;  Alca¬ 
zar  $2.25;  Parfum  Rienzi  $2 
nothing  finer;  Honolulu  Boq 
•LOO.  At  druggists  or  by  mail 
_  Send  $1.00  for  souvenir  box  of 
five  25c  bottles,  different  odore. 


—  -  - - -  — vv.vo,  uuuil, 

PAUL  RIEGER  &  CO.  (since  1872)  First  St,  San  Fraucisa 


imam: 
E  20 


DIAMONDS 

ON  CRCD1 


Send  for  FREE  Catalog  No. 
85N,— showing  the  large-st  as¬ 
sortment  of  the  most  exquisite 
Jewelry,  Genuine  Diamonds, 
standard  makes  of  Watches, 
Silverware  and  French  Ivory 
Toiletware.  Everything  at  rock 
bottom  prices — ten  months 
to  pay  on  anything.  Address 
Dept.  85N. 

Capital,  $1,000,000 


“ The  House  of  Quality ” 


L.W.  SWEET,  Inc.,  If.Vr.WST?; 


Copyrighted  iq2o  by  L.  W.  Sweet.  Inc. 


Are 

Style 

Creators 


D.  B.  FISK  &  CO. 
CHICAGO 


Simpt 

iurnT valve  and  coo 


_  ,S/We  Oliver  Oil-Gas  Burner 

-V.Xy  is  an  attachment  that  makes  any 
X  cooking  or  heating  stove  a  gas  stove.  Nc 
X coal  or  wood.  Cooks  and  bakes  better 
A^X than  coal  or  wood  in  the  same  6tove. 


from  coal  oil 


Makes  Its  Own  Gas  (kerosene)  e? 

f  one-fourth  the  cost  of  city  gas.  Everybody  knows 
gas  means  cleaner,  cheaper,  quicker  cooking,  and* 
cooler  kitchen.  No  fires  ters tart,  no  ashes,  no  chop¬ 
ping.  shoveling,  poking  and  dragging  of  coal.  Saves 
hours  of  work  and  loads  of  dirt.  No  smoke  nor  odor 
You  regulate  heat  with  valves.  Simple,  safe,  easily 
put  in  or  taken  out.  Simply  6ets  on  grate.  No 
damage  to  stove.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Thousands  < 
users.  IN  USE  TEN  YEARS. 

SAVES  MONEY- FITS  ANY  STOVE/a 
16  different  models,  one  for  every  stove.  AAv 
Write  for  free  literature — tells  how  two  /*N,v 


lur  irec  mcraiuic— tens  uuw  /v 

gallons  kerosene  equals  more  than 


ninety-seven  pounds  of  coal. 

Oliver  Oil-Gas  Burner  &  Machine  Co.,  /OA&JP 
2001  Pine  St.,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 

Wwlern  Shipments  From  San  Francisco. 
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Help  Yourself  to  Health 

( Continued  from  Page  47) 


Ce  thought  it  was  very  harmful  to  but  this  is  practically  the  only  circum- 
ave  this  mud  in  his  ear,  and  there-  stance  in  which  oil  may  be  utilized. 

;re  tried  to  get  it  out.  He  could  Do  not  use  hot  oil  for  earache  in 

ot  do  so,  and  called  for  help  from  children.  It  is  the  heat  that  relieves 
>me  of  his  comrades.  They  probed  the  pain,  and  there  are  other  ways  of 
[to  his  ear  to  get  the  mud  out.  It  applying  it  that  are  less  gummy  for 
live  the  mechanic  a  great  deal  of  pain,  the  ear.  A  little  hot  salt  in  the  finger 
hich  further  convinced  him  that  the  of  a  clean  glove  may  be  useful.  But 
ud  was  doing  damage  and  must  be  the  main  thing  is  to  get  at  the  cause, 
■moved  at  all  costs.  His  friends  In  infants,  earache  sometimes  comes 
herefore  got  a  piece  of  wire  and  further  from  teething.  In  older  children  it  is 
ig  at  the  ear.  It  was  found  afterwards  often  a  by-product  of  adenoids  and 

lat  they  had  completely  scooped  of  enlarged  or  inflamed  tonsils,  which 

it  the  ear  drum,  and  destroyed  his  should  have  the  attention  of  a  phv- 
raring  for  life.  The  moral  is,  if  you  sician.  Never  box  a  child’s  ears.  You 
t  something  into  your  ear,  let  it  may  ruin  his  hearing, 
one  until  you  are  able  to  reach  a  The  commonest  affliction  of  the 
lysician,'  who  will  have  the  proper  ears  is  an  over-accumulation  of  wax. 
lowledge  of  the  'structure  of  the  Deafness  and  dizziness  are  ordinary 

r,  sufficient  training,  and  special  symptoms  of  it.  The  wax  is  very 

struments  for  its  removal.  That  is  easily  syringed  out  with  warm  water, 
say,  the  foreign  object  or  body  will  or  taken  out  with  a  small  instrument 

dinarily  do  no  harm  for  a  short  by  a  qualified  physician.  Efforts  at 

_  getting  it  out  with  the  finger  are 

[  A  specialist  in  ear  diseases  once  had  only  liable  to  pack  it  in  closer.  In 
woman  patient  fifty-eight  years  old  frj,ct,  it  is  the  constant  putting  of  the 
1  me  to  him  complaining  of  deafness,  fingers  in  the  ears  that  is  responsible 
Be  quickly  discovered  that  it  was  for  a  good  deal  of  the  backing  up  of 
<  e  to  an  over-accumulation  of  wax.  wax  in  the  ear. 

I  was  easily  removed  by  gentle 

fringing  with  warm  water.  When  ’"PHE  commonest  disease  of  the  ear  is 
|e  wax  came  out,  there  also  toppled  inflammation  of  the  cavity  behind 
«t  a  little  blue  bead.  She  hadn’t  the  drum-head  into  which  runs  the 
»en  known  it  was  there,  and  it  was  Eustachian  tube,  connecting  the  middle 
(  a  kind  that  she  had  not  used  for  ear  with  the  throat.  This  cavity  and 
4ty  years!  tube  may  become  inflamed  from  ade- 

Wfflen  the  foreign  object  is  a  “spit-  noids.  or  from  a  common  cold,  or  as 
I'll,”  or  a  bean,  or  a  button,  or  a  a  result  of  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  or 
f  iin  of  wheat  or  maize  or  any  similar  from  other  less  common  infections, 
all  smooth  object,  it  will  do  a  child  Inflammation  in  the  ear  should  never 
harm  if  it  is  let  alone  for  a  short  be  neglected,  as  there  are  complica- 
Iriod  until  you  can  send  him  to  a  tions  to  which  it  may  lead  that  are 
ctor.  If  a  doctor  is  not  available,  serious,  as  for  instance  the  spreading 
itly  syringe  the  ear,  (using  a  syringe  of  the  inflammation  to  the  mastoid 
it  cannot  enter  the  ear  canal)  with  cavities  behind  the  ear. 
rm  water  never  with  cold.  Don’t  Inflammations  sometimes  come  about 
:  water  if  the  object  is  a  pea,  or  from  the  simple  habit  of  wrongly 
ything  that  will  swell.  If  the  blowing  the  nose.  It  should  not  be 
ect  is  a  fly,  or  a  bed-bug,  or  an  done  too  violently,  and  one  side  should 
,  or  a  flea,  or  a  small  roach,  syring-  be  held  closed  while  the  other  side 
will  probably  oust  the  offender,  is  being  cleared.  Nasal  douches  should 
netimes  it  can  be  coaxed  out,  or  be  avoided,  for  there  is  nothing  to 
othered  out,  by  a  little  sweet  oil,  prevent  their  sending  bacteria  up  into 

parts  of  the  nose  and  ear  that  cannot 
be  easily  drained. 

Never  put  pins  or  hairpins  into  the 
ear  when  it  itches.  Use  only  the 
finger.  If  the  itching  becomes  intoler¬ 
able,  try  a  douche — always  with  warm 
water,  never  with  cold.  A  rubber 

bulb  syringe,  with  a  small  rubber 
nozzle,  is  perhaps  the  best.  If  itching 
is  persistent,  it  may  be  due  to  eczema, 
and  a  doctor  should  be  consulted. 

When  bathing  in  cold  sea  water,  it 
is  a  good  idea  to  protect  the  ears 
with  small  pieces  of  cotton. 

The  ear  is  said  to  be  the  most 

complicated  of  the  organs  of  special 
sense.  Nature  has  spared  no  pains 

to  endow  us  with  an  invaluable  posses¬ 
sion.  What  would  those  who  have 

lost  it  not  give  to  have  it  back.  Do 
you  properly  safeguard  yours? 


A  ntiseptic 
and 

Germ-proof 

Cuts,  scrapes  and  all  skin 
injuries  should  be  kept  clean 
while  they  are  healing. 

With  this  object  use  New- 
Skin  promptly  when  the 
accident  occurs. 

Scientific  tests  establish  the 
fact  that  it  has  the  power  of 
destroyinggermsofinfection. 

15c  and  30c.  At  all  Druggists 
NEW  SKIN  COMPANY 
New  York  Toronto  London 

“ Never  Neglect  a  Break  in  the  Skin’ 

15© 

FOR 
THIS 

MADE  TO  YOUR  MEASURE 

ALL  WOOL  SUIT 

Every  suit  made  to  individual  measure 
from  the  exact  fabric  you  select  and  a< 
cording  to  your  exact  specifications.  W 
ship  it  on  approval,  delivery  charges  pre¬ 
paid,  for  you  to  try  on,  to  inspect 
and  examine.  Unless  you  are 
well  pleased  your  trial  order 
will  not  cost  you  a  cent. 


BIG 

IcatalI 

FREE 


Protect  the  ears  with  small  pieces 
of  cotton 


Send  postal 
today  for 
copy  I 

CATALOG 

- - -  big  1 

catalog  | 
and  , 
style  book 

with  62  cloth  samples  of  the  very 
finest,  high  grade  fabrics  and  latest. 

New  York  and  Chicago  styles.  It  shows  I 
how  any  member  of  your  family  can  take 
your  measures.  We  guarantee  a  perfect 
fit.  By  dealing  direct  with  us,  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  you  save  the  unnece 
sary  expense  and  profit«of 

agents  and  obtain  the  very  4  _ 

highest  grade  of  tailoring  at  a  saving  of  25%  to 
40%.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  information. 

THE  BELL  TAILORS 

Adam,  at  Green  Street,  Dept.  907.  Chicago,  Illinois 


[Jfasliproof  Name  Tapes 

■M  indelible  identification. 

.  Names,  numbers,  etc.,  in  various  styles  of  Ietter- 
mg,  on  very  fine  white  tape.  For  marking  clothing 
and  household  linen.  Essential  in  hospitals,  schools 
and  camps.  $1.  per  gross  (150  tapes)  Samples  free. 

Sterling  Name  Tape  Companv 

'll  Curtice  St.  Winsted.Conn 
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CLEAR  YOUR 
COMPLEXION 


WITH 


CUTICURA 
* SOAP  * 

This  fragrant  super-creamy 
emollient  for  cleansing,  puri¬ 
fying  and  beautifying  the  skin 
and  complexion  tends  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  maintain  skin  purity, 
skin  comfort  and  skin  health 
if  used  for  every-day  toilet 
purposes.  Largest  selling 
complexion  and  skin  soap  in 
the  world.  Sold  everywhere. 

MlfCuticura  Toilet  Trio'll 

Consisting  of  Cuticura  Soap  to  cleanse  and 
purify,  Cuticura  Ointment  to  soothe  and 
heal,  and  Cuticura  Talcum  to  powder  and 
perfume.  Everywhere  for  25c.  Sample  each 
free  by  mail.  Address  postal:  Cuticura 
Laboratories,  Dept.  AA,  Malden,  Mass. 
10WF~Cuticura  Soap  shaves  without  mug. 


Humanizing 

Industry 

By  R.  C.  FELD 

Tells  in  story  form  how  the  recognition  of 
the  “human”  element  is  creating  new  relation¬ 
ships  and  calling  for  new  methods  in  industry. 

$2.50  at  any  book  store 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  5th  Ave.,  New  York 
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Saving  a  Life  is  Easy 

(< Continued  Jrom  Page  15) 


month — brought  me  his  clothes.  To 
my  amazement,  none  of  them  seemed 
particularly  disturbed.  Not  a  tear 
was  shed ! 

“Fortunately,  such  exaggerated  cases 
of  indifference  are  rare,  although  I  can 
give  you  another  case  which  will  il¬ 
lustrate  how  needlessly  a  life  may  be 
sacrificed: 

“One  Saturday  afternoon,  at  my 
home  in  Brooklyn,  I  was  laying  out 
my  bathing  suit  and  getting  ready  to 
go  to  the  beach  when  I  heard  the  house 
doorbell  ring,  and  stepping  to  the  head 
of  the  stairs  met  my  brother  running 
breathlessly  up  and  shouting  ‘Come 
quick!  He’s  drowning!’ 

“T  HAD  a  local  reputation  as  a  life 
A  saver,  and  as  my  brother  himself 
was  a  very  poor  swimmer,  he  had  imme¬ 
diately  thought  of  me  in  the  emergency. 
I  ran  out  of  the  house,  without  my  shoes, 
and  down  the  Avenue,  guided  by  my 
brother  to  a  tank  behind  a  silk  mill,  a 
large  pool  possibly  fifteen  feet  deep  at 
one  end.  When  I  got  there,  twenty  or 
thirty  grown  men  were  standing  around 
the  edge  of  the  tank,  looking  down  into 
the  water  at  the  body  of  a  young  man. 
It  was  held  against  the  outlet  by  the 
suction.  He  had  been  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  the  pool  washing  his  feet,  had  fallen 
in,  and  not  knowing  how  to  swim  had 
not  been  able  to  get  out  again.  As  I  was 
quickly  removing  some  of  my  cloth¬ 
ing,  I  said  to  the  men,  ‘Why  didn’t  you 
go  down  after  him?’  They  said,  ‘We 
didn't  want  to  take  a  chance.’  Some 
of  the  men  and  boys  had  been  so 
frightened  that  they  had  run  away  as 
fast  as  they  could. 

“I  had  to  dive  five  times  before  I 
could  get  the  body  up,  on  account  of  the 
suction.  When  I  did  get  it  and,  for 
about  fifteen  minutes,  had  worked  the 
method  of  resuscitation  by  which  I 
have  brought  around  a  large  number 
of  cases,  the  ambulance  arrived  and 
also  an  officer.  He  ordered  me  to 
stop.  They  commenced  rolling  the  boy 
on  a  barrel — thereby  killing  all  the 
chance  he  had  of  recovering.  A  pul- 
motor  from  the  gas  company  arrived, 
and  they  worked  that — but  without 


results.  That  life  was  lost,  and  I  car 
believe  only  from  indifference  anc 
ignorance. 

“Contrast  this  experience  with  the 
one  I  had  in  resuscitating  a  young 
seventeen-year  old  Italian  boy.  1 
acting  as  a  volunteer  life-guard  at 
Sheepshead  Bay  and  was  on  the  bead 
in  my  bathing  suit  when,  from  the 
direction  of  the  bulkhead  of  the  river, 
there  came  running  a  boy  who  yelled 
that  someone  had  gone  down.  I  found 
out  afterwards  that  this  was  fifteen 
minutes  after  it  had  happened.  A  boy 
had  been  swimming  100  yards  up  the 
stream  and  had  gone  down  in  about 
tw  enty-five  feet  of  water. 

“I  called  to  the  other  three  fellows 
of  our  life-saving  crew  and  all  of  us 
ran  to  the  bulkhead  and  dived  in  at  the 
place  pointed  out  by  the  onlookers. 
We  eiived  for  at  least  eight  minutes. 
The  body  was  dowm  so  low  and  the 
bottom  wyas  so  muddy,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  see.  Finally  one  of  the  other 
fellows  located  the  body  and  brought  it 
up — twenty-three  minutes  after  the 
accident. 

“I  immediately  started  the  prone- 
pressure  method  of  restoring  breathing. 
We  kept  it  up  for  an  hour  and  three- 
quarters.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the 
boy  came  round.  The  first  wTords  he 
said  were,  ‘The  next  time  I  go  swim¬ 
ming  it  will  be  in  a  bath  tub!’  When  we 
handed  him  his  clothes,  there  was 
tw'enty-five  cents  in  one  of  his  pockets. 
It  w’as  all  he  had  but  this  all  he  begged 
me.  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  accept  for 
saving  his  life!” 

THUS  Captain  Scully  told  me  the 
stories  of  lives  he  has  saved.  They  are 
typical  cases,  out  of  the  many  to  his 
credit,  of  just  one  Red  Cross  life  saver. 
But  do  you  knowr  that  every  year  in 
the  United  States  8.000  lives  are  lost 
from  drowning — one  for  every  hour? 
And  do  you  knowr — 

That  every  swimmer  can  learn  to 
carry  another  person  in  the  w'ater? 

That  you  can  quickly  learn  to  revive 
an  apparently  drowmed  person? 

And  that  the  Red  Cross  can  teach  you 
how,  and  is  anxious  to  have  the  chance? 


Canoeists:  This  is  for  you 


CAN  you  swim?  Don’t  risk  canoeing 
unless  you  can. 

When  you  take  a  girl  canoeing,  be 
sure  you  can  save  her — or  pick  one  who 
can  save  you. 

All  sinkeasies  are  liabilities.  Life- 
savers  are  community  assets. 

Remember  that  a  canoe  differs  from 
a  canal-boat — it  is  safe  to  stand  up  in  a 
canal  boat. 

Expert  canoeists  kneel  to  paddle,  or 
sit  on  the  floor.  Emulate  the  expert. 

Yell  if  your  canoe  capsizes.  Help 
comes  quickly  to  persons  clinging  to  an 
overturned  boat.  An  18-foot  canoe 
will  sustain  six  persons  writh  heads  above 
the  surface. 


Always  remember  that  you  need  not 
wrait  for  the  doctor  or  any  machine  in 
case  of  drowning.  Learn  the  prone- 
method  of  resuscitation.  It  gives  more 
air  than  natural  breathing. 

DON’T — try  to  handle  a  canoe  with¬ 
out  some  instruction  in  paddling. 

DON’T — rock  the  canoe. 

DON’T — neglect  to  watch  the  cur¬ 
rents. 

DON’T — forget  to  take  all  the  waves 
head-on. 

DON’T — fail  to  keep  your  eye  on 
larger  craft  passing  by. 
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would  you  call  such  a  man? 

— A  man  who  drove  his  automobile  with 
the  top  down  in  a  pouring  rain? 

Isn’t  he  deserving  of  the  same  name  if  he 
neglects  to  put  on  W eed  T ire  Chains  when 
roads  and  pavements  are  wet  and  slippery? 

do  you  call  such  a  man  ? 

Write  it  on  the  line  below  and  mail  it 
to  him  or  to  us. 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


BRIDGEPORT 


CONNECTICUT 


i&ssJ  In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

/  Largest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

/  The  Complete  Chain  Line— All  Types,  All  Sizes,  AU  Finishes— From  Plumbers’  Safety  Chain  to  Ships’  Anchor 

GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE  :  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City 
DISTRICT  SALES  OFFICES:  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Portland,  Ore.,  San  F 


rhe  Secret  of  Being  a 

Convincing  Talker 


How  I  Learned  It  in  One  Evening 


HAVE  you  heard  the  news 
about  Frank  Jordan?” 

; |  This  question  quickly 

brought  me  to  the  little  group  which 
[ad  gathered  in  the  center  of  the 
jifbce.  Jordan  and  I  had  started  with 
he  'Great  Eastern  Machinery  Com¬ 
pany,  within  a  month  of  each  other, 
our  years  ago.  A  year  ago  Jordan  was 
aken  into  the  accounting  division  and 
was  sent  out  as  salesman.  Neither  of 
is  was  blessed  with  an  unusual  amount 
j>f  brilliancy,  but  we  “got  by”  in  our 
liew  jobs  well  enough  to  hold  them. 

Imagine  my  amazement,  then,  when 
t  heard: 

“Jordan’s  just  been  made  Treasurer 
>f  the  Company!” 

I  could  hardly  believe  my  ears.  But 
Lhere  was  the  “Notice  to  Employees” 
'bn  the  bulletin  board,  telling  about 
Jordan’s  good  fortune. 

Now  I  knew  that  Jordan  was  a  capa- 
|  ble  fellow,  quiet  and  unassuming,  but 
I  never  would  have  picked  him  for  any 
jlsuch  sudden  rise.  I  knew,  too,  that  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Great  Eastern  had  to 
[be  a  big  man,  and  I  wondered  how  in 
the  world  Jordan  landed  the  place. 

The  first  chance 


FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW 

As  educator,  le  turer,  execu¬ 
tive,  traveler  and  author,  few 
men  are  so  well  equipped  by 
experience  and  training  as  Dr. 
Law  to  teach  the  art  of  effec¬ 
tive  speaking.  His  “Mastery 
of  Speech”  is  the  fruit  of  20 
years’  active  lecturing  and  in¬ 
struction  in  Eastern  schools 
and  colleges  preceded  by  an 
education  at  Oxford  Academy, 
Amherst  College,  Columbia 
University,  The  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  and  Brown  University. 
He  holds  the  degrees  of  A.  B. 
A.M.,  and  Ph.D. 

Dr. Law  is  the  author  of  t  wo 
novels,  two  books  of  poetry 
and  editor  of  six  school  text 
books.  He  was  lecturer  in 
Pedagogy  in  the  Extension 
Work  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  is 
head  of  the  Dept,  of  English 
in  the  Stuyvcsant  H.  S.,  and 
writer  of  the  Weekly  Lesson 
Plans  for  The  Independent. 


I  got,  I  walked 
into  Jordan’s 
new  office  and 
after  congratu¬ 
lating  him  warm¬ 
ly,  I  asked  him 
to  let  me  “in” 
on  the  details  of 
how  he  jumped 
ahead  so  quickly. 
His  story  is  so 
intensely  inter¬ 
esting  that  I  am 
going  to  repeat  it 
as  closely  as  I 
remember. 

“I'll  tell  you 
just  how  it  hap¬ 
pened,  George, 
because  you  may 
pick  up  a  pointer 
or  two  that  will 
help  you. 

You  remem¬ 
ber  how  scared  I 
used  to  be  when- 


By  GEORGE  RAYMOND 

ever  I  had  to  talk  to  the  chief?  You  re¬ 
member  how  you  used  to  tell  me  that  every 
time  I  opened  my  mouth  I  put  my  foot  in 
it,  meaning,  of  course,  that  every  time  I 
spoke  I  got  into  trouble-*  You  remember 
when  Ralph  Sinton  left  to  take  charge  of 
the  Western  office  and  I  was  asked  to 
present  him  with  the  loving  cup  the  boys 
gave  him,  how  flustered  I  was  and  how  I 
couldn’t  say  a  word  because  there  were 
people  around*  You  remember  how  con¬ 
fused  I  used  to  be  every  time  I  met  new 
people?  I  couldn’t  say  what  I  wanted  to 
sav  when  I  wanted  to  say  it;  and  I  deter¬ 
mined  that  if  there  was  any  possible  chance 
to  learn  how  to  talk  I  was  going  to  do  it. 

“The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  buy  a  num¬ 
ber  of  books  on  public  speaking,  but  they 
seemed  to  be  meant  for  those  who  wanted 
to  become  orators,  whereas  what  I  wanted 
to  learn  was  not  only  how  to  speak  in  pub¬ 
lic  but  how  to  speak  to  individuals  under 
various  conditions  in  business  and  social 
life. 

“A  few  weeks  later,  just  as  I  was  about 
to  give  up  hope  of  ever  learning  how  to 
talk  interestingly,  I  read  an  announcement 
stating  that  Dr.  Frederick  Houk  Law,  had 
just  completed  a  new  course  in  business 
talking  and  public  speaking  entitled  ‘Mas¬ 
tery  of  Speech.’  The  course  was  offered  on 
approval  without  money  in  advance,  so 
since  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  lose  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  lessons,  T  sent  for  them  and  in 
a  few  days  they  arrived.  I  glanced  through 
the  entire  eight  lessons,  reading  the  head¬ 
ings  and  a  few  paragraphs  here  and  there, 
and  in  about  an  hour  the  whole  secret  of 
effective  speaking  was  opened  to  me. 

“For  example,  I  learned  why  X  had  always  lacked 
confidence,  why  talking  had  always  seemed  some¬ 
thing  to  be  dreaded,  whereas  it  is  really  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world  to  'get  up  and  talk.’  I  learned 
how  to  secure  complete  attention  to  what  I  was 
saying  and  how  to  make  everything  I  said  interest¬ 
ing.  forceful  and  convincing.  I  learned  the  art  of 
listening,  the  value  of  silence,  and  the  power  of 
brevity.  Instead  of  being  funny  at  the  wrong  time. 

I  learned  how  and  when  to  use  humor  with  telling 
effect. 

“But  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  thing  about  the 
lessons  were  the  actual  examples  of  what  things 
to  say  and  when  to  say  them  to  meet  every  con¬ 
dition.  I  found  that  there  was  a  knack  in  making 
ora'  reports  to  my  superiors.  I  found  that  there 
was  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  present  com¬ 
plaints.  to  give  estimates,  and  to  issue  orders. 

"I  picked  up  some  wonderful  pointers  about  how¬ 
to  give  my  opinions,  about  how  to  answer  com¬ 
plaints.  about  how  to  ask  the  bank  for  a  loan,  about 
how  to  ask  for  extensions. _  Another  thing  that 
struck  me  forcibly  was  that,  instead  of  antagonizing 
people  when  1  didn't  agree  with  them,  learned 
how  to  bring  them  around  to  my  way  of  thinking  in 
the  most  pleasant  sort  of  way.  Then,  of  course, 
along  with  these  lessons  there  were  chapters  on 
speaking  before  large  audiences,  how  to  find  ma¬ 
terial  for  talking  and  speaking,  how  to  talk  to 
friends,  how  to  talk  to  servants,  and  how  to  talk 
to  children. 


clearly,  simply,  convincingly.  Then  came  my  first 
promotion  since  I  entered  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment.  I  was  given  (he  job  of  answering  complaints, 
and  I  made  good.  From  that  I  was  given  the  job  of 
making  collections.  \\  hen  Mr.  Buckley  joined  the 
Officers  Training  Camp.  I  was  made  Treasurer. 
Between  you  and  me,  George,  my  salary  is  now 
$7,500  a  year,  and  I  expect  it  will  be  more  from 
the' first  of  the  year.  ,  _ 

"And  I  want  to  tell  you  sincerely  that  I  attribute 
my  success  solely  to  the  fact  that  I  learned  how  to 
talk  to  people.'* 1 


When  Jordan  finished,  I  asked  him  for  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  publishers  of  Dr.  Law  s  Course  and 
he  gave  it  to  me.  I  sent  for  it  and  found  it  to  be 
exactly  as  he  had  stated.  After  studying  the  eight 
simple  lessons  I  began  to  sell  to  people  who  had 
previously  refused  to  listen  to  me  at  all.  After  four 
months  of  record-breaking  sales  during  the  dullest 
season  of  the  year,  I  received  a  wire  from  the  chief 
asking  me  to ’return  to  the  home  office.  We  had 
quite  a  long  talk  in  which  I  explained  how  I  was 
able  to  break  sales  records — and  I  vas  appointed 
Sales  Manager  at  almost  twice  my  lormer  salary. 
I  know  that  there  was  nothing  in  me  that  had 
changed  except  that  I  had  acquired  the  ability  to 
talk  where,  formerly  I  simply  used  “words  without 
reason.”  I  can  never  thank  Jordan  enough  for 
telling  me  about  Dr.  Law’s  Course  in  Business 
Talking  and  Public  Speaking.  Jordan  and  I  are 
both  spending  all  our  spare  time  making  public 
speeches  and  Jordan  is  being  talked  about  now  as 
Mayor  of  our  little  Town. 


So  confident  is  the  Independent  Corporation 
publishers  of  “Mastery  of  Speech,”  Dr.  Laws 
Course  in  Business  Talking  and  Public  Speaking 
that  once  you  have  an  opportunity  to  see  in  your 
own  home  how  you  can,  in  one  hour,  learn  the 
secret  of  speaking  and  how  you  can  apply,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  effective  speech  under  all  conditions,  that 
they  are  willing  to  send  you  the  Course  on  free 
examination. 

Don’t  send  any  money.  Merely  mail  the  coupon 
or  write  a  letter,  and  the  complete  Course  will  be 
sent,  all  charges  prepaid,  at  once.  If  you  are  not 
entirely  satisfied  send  it  back  any  time  within  five 
days  after  you  receive  it,  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as  pleased  as  are 
the  thousands  of  other  men  and  women  who  have 
used  the  Course,  send  only  $7  in  full  payment. 
You  take  no  risk  and  you  have  everything  to  gain, 
so  mail  the  coupon  now  before  this  remarkable  offer 
is  withdrawn. 

Independent  Corporation 

Dept.  L-739  319  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 

Independent  Corporation 

Publishers  of  The  Independent  Weekly 

Dept.  L-739  319  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 

You  may  send  me  the  Course  or  Courses  checked 
below.  Within  five  days  alter  receipt  I  will  either 
1-email  the  Course  (or  Courses)  or  send  you  the  price 
indicated  after  each  in  full  payment. 

r— 1  Mastery  of  Speech  (S7)  i— ,  Super-Salesmanship(S7) 

1 I  By  F.  Houk  Law  I — 1  By  Arthur  Newcomb 

1—1  How  to  Read  Character  r- 1  Practical  pourse  inJPer- 
I — I  at  Sight  (S7)  — I 

By  Dr.  K.  M.  H. 

Blackford 

□  Roth  Memory  Course 
(S7)  By  David  M.  Roth 


sonal  Efficiency  (S7) 
By  Edward  E.  Purinton 

r"i  Ferrin  Home-Account 
—I  System  (S3. 50) 

By  Wesley  W.  Ferrin 

□  The  Lederer  Art r— i Independent  Weekly 

Course  (S7)  L_l  (S5)  (52  issues— loC 

“Why,  X  got  the  secret  the  very  hrst  evening  ana  By  Chas.  Lederer  per  copy) 

it  was  only  a  short  time  before  I  was  able  to  apply 
all  the  principles  and  found  that  my  words  were 

beginning  to  have  an  almost  magical  effect  upon  Name . 

everybody  to  whom  I  spoke.  It  seemed  that  I  got 
things  done  instantly,  where  formerly,  as  you  know 

what  I  said  ‘went  in  one  ear  and  out  of  the  other.  Address . 

I  began  to  acquire  an  executive  ability  that  sur¬ 
prised  me.  I  smoothed  out  difficulties  like  a  true  _  ,  r-rnio  o.nn 

diplomat.  In  my  talks  with  the  chief  I  spoke  . Red  Cross  9-20 
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and  millions  can  now  tell  you 


how  to 

Millions  of  people  in  the  past  few  years 
have  learned  that  corns  are  needless. 

Corns  are  not  one-half  so  common  as  they 
used  to  be.  And  the  time  is  coming  when  a 
corn  will  be  a  rarity. 

Those  millions  now  use  Blue- jay.  Some  use 
the  plaster,  some  the  liquid.  Either  form  is 
applied  in  a  jiffy — by  a  touch.  Then  the  pain 
stops— the  corn  is  forgotten.  In  a  little  time 
it  loosens  and  comes  out. 

This  is  the  scientific  method — the  modern 
way  of  dealing  with  a  corn.  It  is  supplanting 


end  it 

old-time  methods,  which  are  harsh  and  in¬ 
correct. 

It  is  produced  in  a  laboratory  whose  surgical 
dressings  have  a  world-wide  fame. 

With  the  dainty  shoes  of  nowadays,  corns 
can  hardly  be  prevented.  But  the  pain  can 
be  stopped  and  the  corn  can  be  quickly 
removed. 

The  suffering  can  all  be  avoided. 

Prove  that  tonight.  Try  Blue- jay  on  one 
corn.  Then  you  will  know,  as  millions  do, 
that  nursing  corns  is  folly. 


Blue  =j  ay 

Plaster  or  Liquid 
The  Scientific  Corn  Ender 
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RIGHTLY  trained,  the  unconscious  vanity  of 
a  little  miss  becomes  the  ingrained  personal 
daintiness  which  is  priceless  to  a  woman. 

Teach  her  that  it  is  the  frequent,  regular  use  of 
Ivory  Soap  which  gives  her  the  lustrous  hair,  the 
clear,  smooth  skin,  and  the  spotless  garments  which 
she  innocently  admires. 


Send  for  Free  Sample 

of  the  ne^w  I-vo  rj  Soap  Flakes 

—  snowlike,  instant¬ 
melting  flakes  of  gen¬ 
uine  Ivory  Soap  that 
launder  silks,  chif¬ 
fons,  flannels,  knitted 
garments,  and  all  fine 
fabrics  like  new, 
without  nibbing.  For 
generous  trial  pack¬ 
age,  just  send  your 


Thus  it  is  easy  to  imbue  a  child  with  that  love  of 
cleanliness  which  is  the  basis  of  all  enduring  charm. 


name  and  address  to 
Department  35-1, The 
Procter  &  Gamble 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


IVORY  SOAP ,  .  , 


99ti%  PURE 


Manufacturers  of  Ivory  Soap  and  Ivory  Soap  Flakes  also  make  the  following  general  household  soaps:  P.  &  Q. —  The  White  Naphtha  Soap, 
Star  Soap,  and  Star  Naphtha  Washing  Powder,  thus  enabling  the  housekeeper  to  use  a  Procter  &  Qamble  high  quality  soap  for  every  purpose. 


mm 
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By  BABETTE  DEUTSCH 


There  are  no  portraits 

Of  Nobility - 

Like  these  of  mountains, 

Whose  waterfalls  drop  sheer 
Like  sheatheless  blades; — 

Lakes  glitter  like  gems 
Ar.d  thronged  bridges  are 

Scattered  like  crimson  buckles, 


Nobility  is  mortal — proud  and  sick! 

But  the  mountains 
Wear  radiance  lightly; — ■ 

Beauty  is  the  coin 
They  throw  to  beggars; — 

Peak  hidden  beyond  peak, 

Those  mountain  roads  are  lost  in  thunderous  cloud! 
There  are  no  portraits  of  nobility 
Like  these  of  mountains. 


STARTING  OUT  ON  THE  STEPPING  STONES  OF  EDUCATION 


Drawn  by  Angus  M  acDonall 


THE  REWARDS 
OF  BEING  HUMAN 

Before  the  whistle  blows,  as  well  as  afterward 


'THIS  story  of  the  achievement 
1  of  two  men  and  their  "Young 
People” — as  they  call  their  employees 
— is  a  remarkable  exhibit  of  the 
American  genius  for  democracy  in 
business.  There  is  no  "superman" 
in  the  Pilgrim  Laundry;  no  magic 
talisman  by  which  a  great  leader  of 
men  has  built  up  a  fine  business.  The 
American  spirit  of  co-operation  work¬ 
ing  twenty-four  hours  a  day  has  been 
solely  responsible  for  the  success 
of  the  undertaking.  As  an  exhibit 
of  what  it  is  possible  to  do  in  a 
difficult  industrial  field,  it  will  give 
you  new  faith  in  that  practical 
idealism  which  to-day  is  one  of 
America's  outstanding  characteristics 


By  Frank  Ward  O’Malley 


IT  doubtless  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  winter 
now  gone  but  not  for¬ 
gotten  was  not  only  indus¬ 
trially  but  meteorologically 
of  a  kind  that  scientists 
might  conservatively  describe 
as  a  humdinger.  Neverthe¬ 
less  and  notwithstanding 
there  was  one  business,  oc¬ 
cupying  a  solid  city  block  in 
the  heart  of  a  residential 
section  of  brightest  Brooklyn, 
in  which  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees  spent  a  most  pleasant 
and  happy  winter,  thank 
you.  Furthermore,  the 
twenty  thousand  and  more 
customers  who  buy  that 
business’  only  product — ser¬ 
vice — each  week  also  man¬ 
aged,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
week’s  wash  was  concerned, 
to  remain  steadily  happy. 

As  for  the  mental  attitude 
and  probable  subjective  poise 
of  more  than  three  hundred 
men,  women  and  girls,  mostly 
girls,  in  the  plant — well, 
their  ideas  on  whether  or  not 
helpful  co-operation  between 
employer  and  employee  should  be  asked 
to  stand  the  test  of  storm  and  industrial 
stress  will  be  better  understood  if  the 
reader  will  listen  to  a  very  brief  recital 
of  one  or  two  things  that  happened 
during  the  most  trying  moments  of 
recent  industrial  history. 

One  day,  last  winter,  the  metropolis 
awoke  to  find  that  even  its  surface  rail¬ 
ways  and  most  powerful  delivery 
trucks  no  longer  could  battle  with  the 
snow  drifts.  For  days,  motor  and  horse- 
drawn  traffic  was  paralyzed;  for  one 
solid  month  not  a  single  surface  car 
moved  on  one  important  line  which  I 
can  see  from  my  windows.  But  on  the 
first  day  of  the  traffic  tie-up  a  little 
army  of  men  and  boys,  all  employees 
of  the  Pilgrim  Laundry  Company  of 
Brooklyn,  converged  happily  toward 
their  plant  in  the  gathering  dawn,  each 
unit  dragging  behind  him  a  hand  sled 
borrowed  from  a  child  in  his  own  house¬ 
hold  or  a  neighbor’s. 

“We’  re  here  to  deliver  the  goods, 
boss,”  was  the  gist  of  the  chorus  they 


sent  up  to  an  astonished  and  grateful, 
and — until  they  had  clustered  about 
the  delivery  department  doors  with 
their  sleds — a  very  much  perturbed 
management.  And  with  the  sleds  piled 
high  with  laundry  packages  they 
radiated  outward  from  the  plant 
through  and  over  the  snow  heaps  and 
“delivered  the  goods” — from  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  physical  viewpoint. 

More  illuminative  still  of  the  splen¬ 
didly  co-operative  and  constructive 
spirit  of  the  employees  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  plant  was  an  instance  that 
occurred  in  and  around  this  almost 
unique  laundry  organization  last  au¬ 
tumn.  Inasmuch  as  about  everyone  else 
was  on  strike  then,  the  laundry  workers 
of  the  metropolis  decided  to  make  things 
unanimous.  In  a  day  the  newest 
strike  zipped  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  city’s  five  boroughs  with  a  paralyz¬ 
ing  completeness  that  may  not  inap¬ 
propriately  be  described  as  something 
that  knocked  the  starch  out  of  the 
laundry  business  in  the  entire  city. 


It  may  be  asked  whether 
or  not  the  hot  heads  among 
the  Pilgrim  Laundry  em¬ 
ployees  got  up  before  day¬ 
light  on  the  first  day  of  the 
strike  and  hurried  to  their 
plant  to  do  “picket”  duty. 
It’s  a  fair  question,  because 
to  a  certain  extent  that  is 
precisely  what  they  did. 

Not  only  were  they  up 
before  daylight  that  morning 
but  they  had  given  a  lot  of 
time — quite  of  their  own 
volition — the  night  before  to 
a  conference  among  them¬ 
selves  concerning  the  details 
of  the  strike,  which  they 
knew  would  be  in  full  swing 
the  next  day  everywhere  in 
the  metropolis.  And  at  this 
night  conference  of  the  men 
workers  of  the  Pilgrim  Laun¬ 
dry  they  had  systematically 
assigned  various  lit  tie' groups 
of  Pilgrim  laundrymen  to  be 
on  hand  early  in  the  coming 
daylight  at  designated  jump¬ 
ing-off  spots  of  the  street-car 
lines  nearest  the  plant. 
Wherefore  it  was  that  if  any 
member  of  the  firm  or  office  force 
looked  out  of  Pilgrim  windows  on  the 
morning  after  the  conference  he  might 
have  seen,  just  before  the  starting  hour 
of  eight  o’clock,  a  Pilgrim  girl  worker 
or  groups  of  them  being  met  at  the 
surface  cars  by  what  may  have  been 
called  “Pilgrim  pickets,”  the  laundry- 
men  talking  earnestly  to  their  sister 
workers  as  the  groups  approached  the 
building. 

“Picketing?”  one  gallant  wagon  boy 
is  reported  to  have  answered  to  one  of 
the  office  force  in  passing.  “Betcher 
life  we  are!  And  let  me  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  else — and  we  don’t  give  a  damn 
what  the  office  force  thinks  about  it, 
either.  If  any  of  those  strikers  from 
other  plants  shows  up  around  here  and 
tries  to  get  fresh  with,  or  even  talk  to, 
one  of  our  Pilgrim  girls,  we’ll  knock  his 
block  off!  That’s  what  we’re  here  for 
so  early  and  that’s  what  we  are  going 
to  do.” 

It  was  knowledge  of  these  things  that 
caused  me  almost  to  agree  with  the 
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MODERN  METHOD 
OF  WASHING  AND 
IRONING  A  SHIRT 


When  the  shirts  come 
in  they  are  sent  to  the 
M  arkin  g  Department, 
where  each  marker  has  a 
little  office  of  her  own, 
in  order  to  cut  mistakes 
to  a  minimum.  This 
insures  your  own  shirt 
coming  back  to  you 


Modern  machinery  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  old 
hand  methods.  This  is 
the  way  shirt  cuffs  are 
ironed  in  a  modern  laun¬ 
dry.  The  shirts  are  nested 
so  that  no  matter  which 
pairofcuffsisbeingironed 
no  piece  falls  to  the  floor 


President  of  the  Pilgrim  Laundry 
Company,  Mr.  James  Edwin  Dann, 
*  when  he  wrote  to  me  recently  on  matters 
concerning  the  amazing  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  among  his  employees  and 
took  for  his  text:  ‘‘The  employees  of 
the  plant  have  made  it  what  it  is.”  I 
qualify  to  the  extent  of  an  “almost” 
my  agreement  with  Mr.  Dann’s  modest 
statement  only  because  I  know  that  if 
Mr.  Dann  and  his  partner  in  the  firm. 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Bancker,  are  blessed 
with  an  unusually  fine  corps  of  workers 
and  they  are — Mr.  Bancker  and 
Mr.  Dann  deserve  a  tremendous  amount 
of  credit  also  for  their  persistent,  un¬ 
ending  efforts,  day  in  and  day  out  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  to  lead  their 
little  army  of  workers  along  the  kindly 
path  that  ends  in  industrial  peace. 

And  so  it  happened  that  a  few 
minutes  before  eight  o’clock  on  an 
autumn  morning,  when  almost  all  the 
other  steam  and  hand  laundries  of  the 
Greater  City  were  either  closed,  closing 
or  in  turmoil,  the  last  Pilgrim  girl  had 
passed  unmolested  into  the  plant;  had 
taken  from  her  locker  and  had  donned 
the  daintily  laundered  cap  and  uniform 
worn  by  the  girls  during  working  hours; 
was  standing  in  readiness  at  her  ma¬ 
chine.  Into  the  building  then  filed  the  last 
“picketing”  man  or  boy.  Clocks  struck 


ei  ght  and  the  start¬ 
ing  whistle  tooted.  The 
last  word  in  improved 
laundry  machinery  and 
equipment  began  to  rum¬ 
ble  and  roar  throughout 
four  block-long  floors  of 
a  plant  that  was  all 
dazzling  white  walls  and 
ceilings  where  it  wasn’t 
glass  and  elbow  room, 
spotless  cleanliness  and 
sunshine  and  fresh  air — 
and  contentment.  The 
day’s  work  was  begun  bv 


human  power  exactly  one  hundred  per 
cent,  on  the  job. 

Uproar  did  arise  within  the  Pilgrim’s 
plant  that  night,  however.  The  racket 
finally  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
passing  policeman.  Into  the  plant  and 
up  two  flighls  of  stairs  panted  the 
policeman,  his  brain  filled  with  laundry 
strike  worries,  disorders.  And  on  the 
second  floor  the  “disorder”  burst  full 
force  upon  his  eyes  and  ears — an 
orchestra  banging  out  dance  music 
from  a  corner  of  a  polished  floor;  trim 
lads  and  lassies  dancing  ecstatically 
but  decorously  together,  their  best  bib 
and  tucker  concealed  beneath  hastily 
assembled  masquerade  costumes,  with 
the  mothers  and  fathers  of  the  laundry 
boys  and  girls  rimming  the  dancing 
Party  with  happy  smiles.  And  that  was 
the  answer  of  Pilgrim  employees  to 
scatter-brained  disturbers  throughout 
the  city  who  at  the  same  moment  were 
raucously  shouting  in  many  a  Brooklyn 
strike  meeting,  “We’ll  have  the  Pilgrim 
employees  out  to-morrow.” 

The  agitators  lied.  Lie  is  the  only 
word  because  this  worst  class  of  agi¬ 
tators  the  kind  that  stirs  up  trouble 
for  trouble’s  own  sake — knew  in  their 
heart  of  hearts  that  the  Pilgrim  workers, 
thanks  to  a  long  course  of  co-operative 
training  in  moral,  industrial  and  even 
social  advancement  on  the  part  of 
employers  and  employees,  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  sort  of  brawling 
striker  who  was  raising  hob  throughout 
the  city.  Of  all  the  big  laundries  in  the 
city,  the  Pilgrim  alone  sent  out  its 


The  shirts  pass  on  a 
conveyer  chain  to  ma¬ 
chines  which  iron  the 
bosoms.  These  machines 
do  everything  but  think. 
One  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  shirts  per  hour  have 
been  ironed  this  way 
in  an  eight-hour  day 


The  only  place  where 
hand  ironing  is  still 
done  is  in  the  shirt  finish¬ 
ing.  The  telling  fin¬ 
ishing  touch  to  the 
shirt  before  it  is  folded 
for  packing  is  still  given 
in  the  old-fashioned  way 


has  come  even  a  marked  physi¬ 
cal  phase  of  advancement.  The 
Pilgrim  employees  have  come 
to  be  a  living  embodiment,  the 
proof,  of  one  of  the  most  heart¬ 
felt  beliefs  of  the  Messrs.  Dann 
and  Bancker  since  the  earliest 
days  of  their  business  career — 
that  the  laundry  girl  can  be, 
objectively  as  well  as  subjec¬ 
tively,  quite  the  equal  of  the 
average  self-respecting,  neatly 
dressed  and  properly  proud 
office  girl  worker. 

During  the  first  few  minutes 
of  my  visit  to  the  Pilgrim  plant, 
I  did  what  any  reporter  who  was 


on  his  job  naturally  would  have  done; 
upon  grasping  that  everyone  in  the 
place,  from  the  Titian-haired  and 
capable  (capable  in  these  days!)  hello 
girl  at  the  entrance  hall  switchboard 
up  to  and  including  the  heap  big  chiefs 
of  the  plant,  was  pretending  to  be  a 
mere  uncrowned,  bareheaded  human 
worker — well,  I  just  naturally  scooped 
around  among  lockers  and  hat  racks  on 
a  private  search  that  was  destined,  I 
felt  sure,  to  satisfy  a  certain  curiosity 
rapidly  growing  within  me.  But  the 
search  in  time  showed  me  I  was 
wrong.  Believe  it  or  not,  nowhere 
in  the  executive  or  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  of  the  plant  could  I  find  a 


Here  they  are  coming  out  of  the 
ironing  machines,  ironed  flat. 
They  pass  under  the  little  water 
wheel  at  the  left.  There  is  only 
one  drop  of  water  on  this  wheel, 
but  the  tiny  trail  of  it  pre¬ 
vents  the  collar  from  cracking 


(Below)  Moulding  the  collars 
so  that  your  tie  won’t  refuse 
to  budge  as  you  pull  it  through 
your  collar.  This  completes 
your  four-cent  investment,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  packing  and  delivery 


delivery  trucks  and  wagons  during  the 
strike  with  no  guard  aboard.  More 
significant  than  anything  else  was  the 
fact  that  throughout  a  lengthy  strike 
marked  by  disorderly  scenes  not  one 
striker  so  much  as  appeared  at  any  time 
of  any  day  in  the  vicinity  of  the  all- 
important  Pilgrim  plant,  the  closing  or 
crippling  of  which  would  have  meant  so 
much  to  the  strikers.  The  strikers 
correctly  took  it  for  granted  that  not  a 
single  Pilgrim  employee,  man  or  woman, 
would  quit  the  job! 

These  Pilgrim  employees,  remember, 
have  no  corner  on  kindliness  or  decency. 
I  feel  sure  that  even  if  the  best  of  them 
tried  angelically  to  twang  a  golden 
harp,  he  would  give  a  poor  performance. 
They  are  not  coddled  in  the  matter  of 
working  hours;  they  do  not  receive 
extravagant  wages.  If  many  of  them 
find  more  money  in  their  pay  en¬ 
velopes  at  the  end  of  the  week  than  is 
customarily  meted  out  to  laundry 
workers  in  some  other  plants,  they  are 
paid  only  for  value  received;  in  other 
words,  the  more  fortunate  among  them 
are  fortunate  only  in  that  they  have 
increased  their  expertness,  therefore 
their  earning  powers,  by  enthusias¬ 
tically  taking  advantage  of  the  constant 
efforts  of  the  firm  to  help  them  to  sec 
the  best  methods  of  helping  themselves. 
They  don’t  get  more  money  by  striking 
for  it  but  by  learning  how  to  produce 
more — which  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
common-sense  solution  of  most  of  the 
industrial  turmoil  of  the  day.  In¬ 
cluded  among  the  Pilgrim  employees 
are  men  and  women  of  foreign  birth 
and  many  more  whose  parents  were 
immigrants  from 
Europe.  But,  whether 
hyphenated  or  native 
Americans,  their  co¬ 
operative  spirit,  indi¬ 
vidually  and  collec¬ 
tively,  stands,  first  and 
last,  for  all  that  goes 
to  make  a  better  and 
best  Americanism. 

And  out  of  this  spirit 


MODERN  METHOD 
OF  WASHING  AND 
IRONING  A  COLLAR 


Collars,  when  washed  and 
dried,  go  through  a  starch¬ 
ing  machine.  Hung  on 
conveyers,  they  are  then 
sent  through  the  dry 
house,  from  which  they 
emerge  stiff  as  boards 


After  they  have  stood 
one  hour,  the  collars  are 
fed  through  the  ironing 
machines  by  a  young 
lady  who  has  the  privilege 
of  either  walking  or 
riding  on  her  machine 
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(Above)  Pilgrim  girls  tak¬ 
ing  a  rest.  Five  minutes 
of  every  hour  and  a  half  of 
the  working  day  are  set 
apart  for  this.  The  result 
is  that  few  of  the  girls  go 
home  over-tired  at  night 

(Right)  Pilgrim  delivery 
service  when  horse-drawn 
vehicles  were  the  fashion.  The 
Pilgrim  had  fifty  horses  then. 
Now,  their  delivery  service 
consists  of  forty  electric 
trucks,  each  carrying  two 
tons  and  a  half,  and  four  one- 
ton  gasoline  delivery  trucks 


single  halo  hanging  on  a  wall — not 
even  one  halo  hook! 

To-day  at  this  safe  distance  from  the 
laundry,  or  far  enough  from  the  fists  of 
stalwart  and  loyal  Pilgrim  employees 
who  undoubtedly  would  “knock  my 
block  off”  for  uttering  a  blasphemy,  I 
boldly  assert  that  the  heads  of  the 
Pilgrim  firm  include  not  one  genius. 
These  Pilgrim  employers  lay  no  claim 
to  the  pulchritude  of  the  matinee  or 
movie  idol.  Perhaps  they  are  not  even 
particularly  remarkable  in  the  matter  of 
personality.  They  do  not  set  them¬ 
selves  up  as  masters  of  hard  and  fast 
“efficiency.”  I  doubt  if  they  have  dis¬ 
covered  one  new  thing  in  the  proper 
handling  of  men. 

No;  they  are  just  human  beings, 
these  employers,  but  humans  who  work 
at  being  human  every  waking  hour,  and 
never  with  seeming  consciousness,  never 
ostentatiously,  certainly  never  in  the 
slightest  spirit  of  that  unholy  priggish¬ 
ness  known  as  paternalism.  They 
merely  happen  to  put  into  daily  practice 
that  thing  we  call  humanity,  of  which 
the  beginning,  the  middle  and  the  end  is 
actively  sympathetic  understanding. 
Wherefore  their  employees,  also  being 
merely  human, _  more  than  meet  them 
half  way.  Which  is  the  reason  that — 

But  you  can  get  a  better  idea  of  this 
now-so-rare  spirit  which  the  Pilgrim 
employees  so  fervently  and  lavishly 
display  by  listening  to  what  must 
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necessarily  be  a  brief  and  somewhat 
sketchy  history  of  the  beginning  and 
enviable  growth  of  the  Pilgrim  plant. 

One  day  in  August  twenty-five  years 
ago,  Mr.  Dann  and  Mr.  Bancker,  both 
being  very  young,  had  the  courage  to 
start  a  little  laundry  of  their  own  in 
Brooklyn.  Mr.  Bancker  had  the 
money,  Mr.  Dann  the  experience. 
Because  of  the  very  bitterness  of  much 
of  that  experience,  the  Pilgrim  Laundry 
stands  to-day  on  one  of  the  highest 
hilltops  in  Brooklyn  in  the  heart  of  a 
desirable  residential  section,  a  model  of 
industrial  building  and  more  than 
industrial  management.  It  is  the  crys¬ 
tallized  vision  of  that  young  up-State 
New  Yorker  whose  first  job  in  New 
York,  which  he  procuied  after  heart¬ 
breaking  tramping  of  the  city  streets 
from  December  to  July  during  the  panic 
of  ’93  looking  for  work,  was  that  of 
youthful  foreman  on  Manhattan’s  east 
side.  There  the  women  workers,  as 
slatternly  and  slovenly  as  the  unlovely 
working  surroundings  provided  for 
them  by  their  bosses,  came  to  the  day’s 
task  fortified  by  whiskey  flasks  in  the 
pockets  of  their  aprons.  And,  when 
the  young  foreman  remonstrated,  the 
retort  courteous  was,  “You  go  to  hell!” 
washed  down  with  another  defiant  swig. 
And  always,  these  laundries,  theoreti¬ 
cally  temples  of  cleanliness,  were  shock¬ 
ingly  dirty. 

Instead  of  accepting,  as  everyone  else 


did,  the  idea  that  these  conditions  were 
inevitable  in  laundry  work,  the  new 
firm  from  the  first  took  precisely  the 
opposite  view.  And,  as  a  first  step  in 
putting  their  revolutionary  belief  into 
practice,  they  leased  from  a  tile  dealer 
in  Third  Street,  Brooklyn,  a  part  of  his 
space  on  the  ground  floor  and  opened 
their  modest  laundry,  naming  this 
pioneer  upon  an  industrial  shore — The 
Pilgrim. 

A  HEAD  of  them,  had  the  young 
enthusiasts  known  their  future 
then,  was  a  stiff  fight  up-hill.  Their 
troubles  were  to  include  an  epizootic  of 
glanders  among  their  horses  that 
necessitated  the  shooting  of  the  delivery 
stock  which  they  had  worked  and 
saved  to  buy;  two  serious  fires  in  their 
plant;  the  disturbing  influences  of 
labor  troubles  among  the  city’s  laundry- 
men;  a  world  war  with  all  its  attendant 
disruption  of  business  conditions.  But 
never  in  darkest  moments  did  they 
permit  temporary  expedients  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  their  confirmed  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  a  golden  rule  of  sympathetic 
co-operation  between  employer  and 
employee. 

As  the  business  of  the  little  laundry 
expanded  moments  would  come  when  a 
girl  worker  would  keel  over  and  flop 
to  the  floor  in  a  faint.  Again  and 
again  the  Pilgrim  employer  found  him¬ 
self  searching  the  home  of  a  Pilgrim 


employee  who  had  sent  word  that  ill¬ 
ness  was  keeping  her  at  home.  And  the 
employer  was  not  seeking  the  sick 
room  to  influence  the  employee  to 
return  to  work  or  even  to  inquire  when 
she  would  be  able  to  return.  He 
merely  wanted  to  satisfy  himself,  that 
the  sufferer — this  friend  who  happened 
to  be  an  employee — had  sufficient 
money,  proper  care,  a  competent  phy¬ 
sician  when  necessary,  sensible  foods, 
and  medicines. 

It  was  back  in  those  first  days  of  the 
Pilgrim  Laundry  that  the  firm — Mr. 
Dann  usually  being  selected  as  oral 
representative  of  the  partners — began 
a  practice  which  now  has  become  a 
confirmed  habit.  It  is  the  habit  of 
'‘coming  out  on  the  floor”  at  irregular 
intervals  and  delivering  a  little  talk 
that  always  begins  with  a  set  exordium: 

"Young  people,”  runs  the  unvaried 
introduction  of  the  speech  as  delivered 
for  the  firm  by  Mr.  Dann,  "We  have 
been  turning  over  an  idea  that  concerns 
all  of  us,  but  before  we  consider  putting 
it  into  operation,  we  first  want  to  know 
just  what  you  young  people  think  of 
it.” 

THE  first  ideas  which,  years  ago,  in 
the  beginning,  the  firm  broached  to 
its  "young  people”  were  elemental  in 
their  simplicity.  Suppose,  the  manage¬ 
ment  suggested  one  day,  that  everybody 
in  the  then  small  and  crowded  laundry 
knock  off  work  for  just  a  few  minutes 
at  nine  o’clock  each  morning,  or  just 
long  enough  to  drink  a  cup  of  hot  tea  or 
coffee  and  nibble  a  cracker  or  two? 
Again,  if  cheap  seats  and  a  table  that 
could  be  folded  back  against  the  wall 
when  not  in  use  were  provided,  couldn’t 
the  girls  among  the  "young  people” 
take  turns  each  noon  in  preparing  a 
soup  or  other  simple  hot  luncheon  dish 
for  the  laundry  force?  Another  thing — 
would  it  not  be  possible,  and  agreeable 
to  the  "young  people,”  to  make  a 
serious  departure  from  practices  com¬ 
mon  to  the  industry  to  the  extent  of 
beginning  work  at  seven-thirty  o'clock 
instead  of  at  seven,  to  take  a  whole  hour 
instead  of  half  an  hour  off  for  luncheon 
at  noon,  to  quit  work  religiously  every 
night  at  five-thirty  o’clock  and  still 
get  the  day’s  work  finished? 

The  “young  people”  agreed  that 
these  then  revolutionary  ideas  were  not 
only  possible  but  quite  acceptable  and 
practicable.  Pilgrim  employers  began 
to  find  themselves  seeking  the  homes  of 
sick  employees  less  often.  The  faint- 
ings  in  working  hours  grew'  less  frequent 
and  finally  ceased  altogether. 

Then  came  one  day  of  terrible  catas¬ 
trophe;  and  at  the  end  of  a  horrible  half 
hour  these  laundry  employers  of  new 
ideas  awoke  to  the  fact  that  gradually, 
wholly  without  premeditation  on  their 
part,  they  had  implanted  in  the  hearts 
of  their  employees— rather  the  em¬ 
ployees  had  built  up  among  themselves 
— a  spirit  that  instantly  caused  the 
Pilgrim  workers  to  place  their  own 
affairs,  even  their  own  personal  safety, 
last  and  the  interests  of  the  firm  first 
when  danger  mutually  threatened  em¬ 
ployer  and  employee. 


Frank  Ward  O’M  alley 

The  Pilgrim  Laundry  had  already 
been  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
figured  in  one  fire  which  spread  from  a 
blaze  originating  in  the  brass  lacquer 
shop  then  leasing  the  upper  story  of  the 
building.  After  the  plant  had  been 
remodeled  to  repair  the  damage  done 
by  fire  and  xvater,  the  young  firm  ex¬ 
tended  its  credit  to  the  ultimate  limit 
and  bought  the  building,  Avith  a  future 
mortgage  to  meet  of  eighty  thousand 
dollars.  Just  ten  days  after  the  pur¬ 
chase,  at  eight  o’clock  on  a  cheerless 
Sunday  morning  in  November,  the  firm 
received  Avord  that  the  plant  was  again 
ablaze.  At  nine,  the  outer  Avails  fell, 
burying  two  firemen  and  seriously  in¬ 
juring  many  more.  By  ten,  the  only 
tangible  landmark  left  of  the  Pilgrim 
Laundry  was  the  big  brick  chimney 
rising  from  a  tangle  of  tAvisted  steel. 

THIS  time  the  firm  took  up  their 
office  quarters  in  a  tiny  harness  shop 
just  across  the  road.  The  furniture 
of  this  office  consisted  in  part  of  a 
sleigh.  And  in  this  sleigh,  when  human 
endurance  could  stand  no  more,  those 
of  the  firm,  Avho  Avere  laboring  xxdth  their 
hands  as  Avell  as  brains  to  bring  order 
out  of  this  chaos  of  crumbled  brick, 
have  been  knoAvn  to  craAvl  and  sleep 
until  it  Avas  time  to  be  "up  and  at  ’em” 
again. 

The  Monday  morning  immediately 
folloAving  the  fire  the  laundry  salesmen 
Avere  upon  their  routes  as  usual.  "Why 
I  thought  the  Pilgrim  Laundry  burned 
to  the  ground  yesterday!” 

"Yessum,  but  we’re  ejectin’  just  the 
same.”  And  they  did. 

For  a  Aveck  the  Pilgrim  employees 
Avere  parcelled  out  among  other  Brooklyn 
laundries  Avhere  they  did  the  Avork  that 
the  salesmen  had  “collected  just  the 
same.”  Then  the  firm  made  arrange¬ 
ments  whereby  they  leased  the  use  of 
one  of  the  Brooklyn  laundries  at  night, 
and  for  seven  straight  Aveeks  from  seven 
until  seven  the  Pilgrim  employees 
turned  night  into  industrial  day.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  when  they  Avere 
once  more  assembled  in  their  own 
rebuilt  laundry  and  the  count  taken, 
not  one  employee  had  deserted. 

At  this  point,  perhaps,  some  pertly 
person  rises  to  interrupt  with  the 
remark,  “All  this  is  x^ery  sweet  and 
pretty;  but  in  a  factory  like  mine,  with 
3,651  Avomen  and  5,092  men  on  the 
payroll,  you  can’t  establish  the  per¬ 
sonal  relations  with  the  employees  that 
result  in  this  sort  of  co-operative  spirit. 
The  more  I’d  give  my  mob,  the  more 
they’d  kick — and  demand  still  more. 
I  know  these  birds  backwards!  I’ve 
spent  my  entire  business  life  right 
among  ’em.” 

But  probably  without  being  of  them. 
I  am  certain  that,  as  the  Pilgrim  em¬ 
ployees  and  employers  see  things,  each 
new  item  of  business  expansion  and 
each  human  name  added  to  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  payroll  are  accepted 
as  offering  just  so  much  increased  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  expansion  of  the 
general  spirit  of  friendship,  sympathetic 
co-operation,  give-and-take  kindliness. 
When,  for  instance,  the  firm  saxv 


their  way  clear  nine  years  ago  to  buy  a 
plot  the  size  of  a  city  square  and  erect 
upon  it  an  imposing  building  of  their 
own,  they  might  easily  have  adopted 
the  common  commercial  practice  of 
selecting  a  factory  site  along  some  dingy 
Avaterfront  or  railroad  yard  or  out  in 
the  middle  of  filled-in  swamp-land  a 
mile  or  txvo  back  of  Beyond.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  they  Avould  hax'e  thus  sacked 
thousands  of  dollars  temporarily. 

But  when  the  Pilgrim  employers  set. 
out  one  day  to  look  lip  a  site  they  xvent 
through  a  mental  process  xvhich  might, 
be  described  as  dividing  their  collective 
brains  fifty-fifty  xvith  the  “young 
people”  Avho  Avere  to  spend  most  of  their 
Avaking  hours  in  the  proposed  building. 
One  lobe  of  the  managerial  brain  xvas 
crammed  xvith  the  employers’  own 
ideas  on  the  subject,  the  other  lobe 
they  quite  gave  over  to  their  “young 
people’s”  ideas  and  aspirations.  And 
so  the  management  circled  Prospect 
Park  on  a  sunny  day  until  the  Pilgrim 
bosses  came  to  a  residential  neighbor¬ 
hood,  situated  on  a  high,  dry  point  of 
land.  It  was  a  site  that  xvould  feel  any 
passing  summer  breeze,  let  the  winds 
come  whence  they  listed.  From  work¬ 
room  xvindows,  “young  people”  could 
gaze  across  a  spreading  green  carpet  of 
park  trees  and  out  upon  the  blue  far 
xvaters  of  Jamaica  Bay.  Whereupon 
both  brain  lobes  chorused,  “Stop! 
Somebody  hand  us  a  hammer  and  four 
pine  marking  stakes.” 

ON  this  site,  the  firm  erected  a 
building  xxhich  in  plan  and  equip¬ 
ment  xvas,  alas,  the  embodiment  of 
everything  unoriginal,  bromidic,  un¬ 
imaginative  and  shockingly  common¬ 
place.  To  clean  and  cool  off  hot  and 
weary  bodies  at  the  end  of  a  day’s 
work,  for  instance,  the  employer  hadn’t 
brains  enough  to  think  of  anything 
better  than  several  roxx-s  of  ordinary 
shoxver-baths  such  as  you  and  I  like  to 
refresh  ourselves  under  on  a  xvarm  day. 

Instead  of  installing  stained  glass  or 
fancy  little  diamond-pane  windows 
they  made  each  floor  one  long  line  of 
big  plain  windows— the  kind  that  any 
ordinary  mortal  knoxvs  enough  to 
prefer  for  xvorking  light.  Furthermore, 
the  management  lacked  either  the 
genius  or  the  liberality  to  engage  John 
Sargent  to  decorate  the  interior  walls 
and  the  firm  didn’t  so  much  as  liven  up 
the  window  sills  with  a  clutter  of 
flower  boxes.  No;  Mr.  Bancker  and 
Mr.  Dann  just  painted  all  indoor  walls 
and  ceilings  a  pure  but  common  white 
and  before  anybody  could  stop  them 
they  had  spent  good  geranium  and 
window  box  money  on  heavy  adjustable 
sail  cloth  canvas  shades  easily  operated 
by  pulleys — which,  aesthetically  speak¬ 
ing,  aren’t  worth  a  tinker’s  damn.  These 
shades,  I  admit,  do  shield  exactly  6,400 
window  panes  from  the  sun’s  hot  rays 
and  thereby  go  a  long  way  toxvard 
keeping  the  “young  people”  pleasantly 
cool  through  many  months  of  each 
year — cooler  than  are  the  workers  in 
the  ordinary  awningless  factory.  But 
where  is  there  any  genius  or  originality 
in  remembering  ( Continued  on  Page  71.) 
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THE  FIRST  DAY  IN  SCHOOL 

By  Angelo  Patri 


Thousands  of  little 

children  are  starting 
for  their  first  day  in 
school  this  September. 

They  are  looking  forward  to 
it  with  joyous  thrills  that  are 
mingled  with  dread.  School 
lies  beyond  the  world  of  the 
six-year-old  and  who  knows 
what  it  really  may  be  like? 

One  hears  so  many  different 
things  about  it!  Still,  one 
can  find  out  for  himself  on 
Monday. 

The  mothers  are  almost 
as  excited  as  the  children. 

They  are  very  much  more 
troubled.  “What  if  the 
teacher  is  not  kind?  Suppose 
she  does  not  understand  the 
child?  She  has  so  many  to 
deal  with.  What  if  she  over¬ 
looks  this  one?  It  would  be 
too  bad  if  he  did  not  get  on 
well  in  school.  Well,  one 
must  make  the  best  of  what 
comes.  Other  children  have 
lived  through  it;  this  one  must  take  his 
chance  with  the  rest.”  And  the  mothers 
sigh  and  try  to  be  cheerful  for  the 
children’s  sake. 

Filled  with  hope  and  doubt,  cheer  and 
foreboding,  the  mothers  start  out  to 
register  the  school  army.  It  is  a 
ceremony,  after  all,  this  enrolling  the 
childhood  of  the  nation  for  its  first 
day  in  school. 

But  the  school  people  are  prepared. 
Many  years  of  training  and  experience 
have  taught  them  how  to  receive  the 
little  rookies. 

In  New  York  City,  the  schools  are 
opened  three  days  before  the  opening 
day  for  registration.  This  saves  the 
crowding  of  children  and  parents  in  the 
building  on  the  first  day  of  school.  It 
gives  the  parents  a  chance  to  talk  to 
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ANGELO  PATRI  is  the  head  cf 
one  of  the  great  public  schools  of 
America.  He  has  dealt  with  thousands 
and  thousands  of  little  children.  Out 
of  his  experiences,  he  not  only  tells 
here  all  that  the  first  day  in  school 
means  to  a  child,  but  he  points  out 
the  things  that  parents  should  do  to 
prepare  their  children  for  the  ordeal. 
His  advice  is  practical  and  helpful,  as 
well  as  amusing.  Every  mother  who 
feels  the  responsibility  of  her  trusc  will 
wish  to  avail  herself  of  his  experiences 


the  Heads  of  the  school  about  the 
children  they  are  entering.  It  gives  the 
children  a  chance  to  look  around  the 
building  and  become  acquainted  with 
their  new  surroundings. 

They  find  the  room  they  are  to  work 
in,  learn  where  the  wash  rooms  are, 
find  the  staircases  that  they  have  to 
use. 

^HIS  early,  leisurely  start  goes  a 
T  long  way  towards  lessening  the  fears 
of  the  children  and  the  nervous  tension 
of  the  school  administration.  It  sets 
the  minds  of  the  mothers  and  children 
at  ease.  It  is  a  rare  thing  *to  find  a 
tearful  child  in  school  on  opening  day 
now. 

They  used  to  cry  because  they  were 
afraid  of  things  they  did  not  under¬ 


stand.  Having  explored  the 
building,  talked  to  some  of 
the  people  there,  made  friends 
with  theschool,  theyareready 
to  go  to  work.  The  attitude 
of  “ready  for  business”  sets 
the  atmosphere  for  the  late 
comer,  and  things  run  very 
smoothly.  The  fussy  part  of 
the  routine  has  all  been  ac¬ 
complished  during  those  first 
three  reception  days. 

A  mother  leading  a  little 
boy,  appears  before  the  desk. 
This  is  the  first  child  of  the 
family  to  be  entered  in  school 
and  the  mother  is  plainly 
nervous.  Her  hands  tremble 
as  she  searches  in  her  hand¬ 
bag  for  the  vaccination  cer¬ 
tificate  that  she  put  into  it 
before  she  started  out. 

“I  know  it  is  here.  I  put 
it  in  just  before  I  left  the 
house.”  she  explains  as  she 
searches. 

The  teacher  who  registers 
the  liLtle  children  has  been  selected  to  do 
this  work  because  she  is  especially  fitted 
for  it.  She  does  not  look  up  from  the 
slip  she  is  writing.  She  avoids  looking 
at  the  nervous  mother  and  the  shy 
youngster.  Her  voice  is  pleasant  and 
reassuring  as  she  says  placidly.  ''It's 
there.  You’ll  find  it  in  a  minute.  Things 
always  hide  themselves  when  we  want 
them  in  a  hurry.  I  always  fool  them  by 
making  believe  I  don’t  care  whether 
they  show  up  or  not  and  then  they 
always  come  out  right  on  top,”  and  she 
chuckles  and  nods  at  the  little  boy.  who 
wiggles  and  smiles  back. 

“Oh,  here  it  is!  I  thought  it  was 
funny.  After  saving  it  all  these  years.” 

“Fine!  And  how  old  is  Robert? 
What  is  his  birth  date?” 
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“I  never  remember  the  date.  He  was 
six  in  June,  June  third.” 

“That  makes  his  birth  date  June 
third,  nineteen  fourteen.” 

“I  think  so.  I’m  sure  I  am  right  about 
his  age.  but  I  never  can  remember 
dates.” 

“Oh,  well,  we  have  it  now.  Robert 
may  come  to  school  Monday.  He 
should  give  this  card  to  his  teacher. 
This  is  her  name;  this  is  the  number  of 
his  room;  this  is  his  time  table.  Every¬ 
thing  he  needs  to  know  for  Monday  is 
on  this  card.  Everything  his  teacher 
will  want  to  know  is  on  it,  too.  Be 
sure  not  to  lose  it.” 

Robert’s  mother  takes  the  card. 

“Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  take  Robert  around  the  build¬ 
ing  and  show  him  where  he  is  to  go  on 
Monday?  Show  him  where  the  toilets 
are  and  where  he  can  find  the  stair¬ 
cases  he  will  have  to  use.” 

Mother  is  about  to  start  olt  to  explore 
the  building  when  the  teacher  stops 
her  again. 

“I  almost  forgot  something.  hat 
do  you  call  Robert  at  home?” 

“Bobbie.”  . 

“Is  that  the  name  you  want  the 
teacher  to  use  when  she  speaks  to  him?” 

“Yes.  of  course  his  baptismal  name 
is  Robert  but  while  he  is  so  little  I'd 
rather  you’d  call  him  Bobbie,  if  you 
don’t  mind.  He’s  used  to  it.” 

“We’ll  call  him  Bobbie.’  sai  l  the 
teacher  taking  the  card  and  writing  on 
it,  "To  be  called  Bobbie .” 

Perhaps  you  think  that  is  a  very 
little  thing  to  hold  up  a  group  of  wait¬ 
ing  parents  for.  It  isn’t  a  little  thing 
at  all.  It  is  a  big  thing  to  Bobbie  and 
to  the  school. 
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Once  we  couldn’t  balance  our  register 
for  three  days.  We  had  a  child  on  the 
rolls  we  could  not  account  for.  His 
name  was  Augustus.  The  teacher  who 
was  charged  with  Augustus  could  not 
find  him. 

She  called  the  roll.  No  Augustus! 
She  marked  him  absent.  When  she 
counted  the  class  she  had  the  full 
register.  The  teacher  was  puzzled. 
Was  Augustus  sitting  in  the  room  and 
making  no  sign?  Was  he  absent  and 
was  some  other  child  who  belonged  in 
another  room  sitting  in  his  place? 

She  would  find  out.  “Now,  children, 
when  I  say,  ‘Stand!’  everybody  stand 
up.”  She  gave  the  order  and  they  all 
stood  up. 

I’M  going  to  call  your  names.  When 
I  call  a  name  the  owner  of  it  may  sit 
down.”  The  teacher  then  began  to 
call  the  roll.  The  children  began  to  sit 
down.  Soon,  when  she  had  called  about 
twenty  names,  she  discovered  that  the 
entire  class  was  seated.  They  had  an 
air  of  not  going  to  be  caught  standing  if 
sitting  down  was  the  order  of  the  day. 

“That  will  be  all  the  roll  calling  for 
the  day,”  she  told  the  clerk.  “You’ll 
have  to  manage  the  best  you  can.  I’ll 
try  again  to-morrow.  They  think  there 
is  something  wrong  about  this  and  L 
dare  not  call  them  or  count  them  aga  i 
to-day. 

She  tried  again  when  to-morrow  came 
“To-day,  when  I  call  your  names  you 
can  go  and  stand  on  line,”  she  said 
coaxingly  and  the  roll  call  began. 

James  went  on  line.  Tony  followed 
as  his  name  was  called.  “Peter,” 
called  the  teacher.  No  Peter!  “Where 
is  Peter?  Does  anyone'  know  Peter?” 


“Yeth,”  called  out  James.  “That’s 
him  with  the  red  tie.  Why  he  don’t  get 
up  he  ith  waiting  for  Mikie!” 

“Mikie?  Which  is  Mikie?”  Mikie 
kept  his  identity  a  secret. 

“James,  you  show  me  which  is  Peter, 
and  which  is  Mikie.” 

James  strode  across  the  room  and 
picked  out  the  two  friends. 

“Good!”  said  the  teacher.  “Now, 
Peter  and  Mikie  can  go  on  line  to¬ 
gether.”  Together  -they  went,  and  the 
teacher  checked  off  both  names. 

After  she  had  called  half  the  class, 
only  a  handful  remained  in  their  seats. 
It  had  become  stylish  to  go  on  line  in 
couples  after  Peter  and  Mikie. 

“Augustus,”  called  the  teacher  in 
desperation.  “Augustus,  Where  is 
Augustus?  Does  anybody  know 
Augustus?” 

Silence  and  a  sad  wagging  of  heads 
was  the  only  response. 

WELL,  I  haven’t  found  him  yet,” 
the  teacher  reported.  “To¬ 
morrow,  you  come  and  help  me  and 
we’ll  tag  them.  I’ll  call  the  roll  and 
you  give  each  of  them  his  ‘name’  card.” 

Accordingly,  thd  Head  teacher  came 
to  help.  As  the  teacher  called  the 
names,  each  child  went  on  line  holding 
his  name  card.  James  Borden,  by  grace 
of  the  alphabet  raised  to  first  place,  felt 
brave  on  this  the  third  day,  in  spite  of 
the  yawning  gap  that  opened  wide 
the  space  where  his  front  teeth  should 

have  been.  _ 

“Lookin'  for  Auguth?”  he  said. 
“Theth  chillin  are  tebble  thupith. 
When  the  tether  seth’  ‘tand’  they  tit, 
and  when  she  seth  ‘tit’  they  tand. 
They  never  know  when  to  tand  or  tit.” 


Filled  with  hope  and  doubt,  cheer  and  foreboding,  the  mothers  start  out 
to  register  the  school  army.  They  are  almost  as  excited  as  the  children 


The  actual  preparation  for  the  first  day  in  school  begins 
the  night  before,  to  avoid  hurry  and  fuss  in  the  morning 


The  two  teachers  laughed  merrily. 
The  anxious  faced  children  relaxed. 
Things  could  not  be  at  so  bad  a  pass 
when  the  grownups  could  laugh  and 
James  could  make  so  bold  as  to  speak 
his  mind  right  out. 

The  roll  call  went  on  with  occasional 
halts.  But  the  children  caught  on  and 
helped.  If  a  child  did  not  answer  his 
name  someone  poked  or  pulled  or 
pushed  him  over  to  get  his  name  card 
and  stand  on  line. 

These  cards  took  on  a  great  import¬ 
ance.  They  might  mean  any  good 
thing.  One  must  take  no  chance  of 
losing  one. 

“Augustus!”  called  the  teacher.  Si¬ 
lence  fell  upon  the  room.  The  Head 
teacher  held  up  the  name  card.  “Where 
is  the  little  boy  who  owns  this  card? 
He  wants  it,  I  know!” 

The  class  shook  their  heads  sadly. 
This  Augustus  boy  was  the  source  of 
all  this  bother.  Nobody  wanted  to  be 
Augustus. 

“Pass  over  him,”  said  the  Head 
teacher,  “we  will  get  him  by  elimina¬ 
tion.  ’  At  last,  all  the  cards  were  out 
but  one.  One  lonesome  child  sat  in  his 


bench  all  eyes  accusingly  fixed  upon 
him. 

“Are  you  Augustus?” 

The  mourner  shook  his  head. 

“What  is  your  name?”  He  only  shook 
his  head. 

A  happy  thought  struck  the  Head 
teacher.  “I  know  what  it  is.  It  is 
Gussie.” 

This  time  a  violent  shake  of  the 
head.  It  certainly  was  not  Gussie. 

“I  give  up!”  said  the  Head  teacher. 
“It  must  be  Augustus.  He  can’t  be 
anybody  else.” 

“I  hope  he  is  Augustus,”  said  the 
teacher.  “He  simply  has  to  be  Augustus, 
for  the  attendance  reports  of  this  school 
cannot  be  held  up  another  day.  Pin 
Augustus  on  him  and  well  find  out 
about  his  name  later.” 

“  jDLEETH,”  chirped  the  bold  James, 
“He  aint  Auguthuth.  Heth  Buth- 
ther.  Ath  whath  hith  mother  callth 
him.  Buthther.” 

Light  broke.  “Buster?  Is  that  your 
name?  Buster  Henderson?” 

The  tow  head  which  up  to  this  time 
had  wagged  sadly  from  side  to  side  now 


bobbed  enthusiastically  up  and 
down.  Augustus,  alias  Buster  had 
found  his  name  and  went  on  line 
with  his  name  card. 

“Hereafter,”  said  the  weary  Head 
teacher,  “the  home  name  is  going  to 
be  recorded  with  the  baptismal 
name.  After  all,  life  is  short.” 

A  child  has  to  have  a  name. 
\\  ithout  it,  he  is  an  Ishmael.  an 
outcast,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 
If  you  have  called  him  “Sonny”  and 
his  baptismal  name  is  John  Henry, 
either  teach  him  that  the  teacher  will 
call  him  John  Henry  or  tell  the 
teacher  to  call  him  “Sonny.” 

Before  entering  the  child  in 
school,  teach  him  his  address  and  his 
telephone  number  and  his  father’s 
name.  Children  have  been  lost  one 
block  from  home  on  the  first  day  in 
school.  They  become  confused  and, 
in  their  excitement,  lose  the  familiar 
landmarks.  If  they  know  their, 
address  and  telephone  numbers  they 
will  be  helped  by  the  children  and 
grownups  about  them.  If  they  can¬ 
not  give  their  addresses  or  identify 
themselves,  it  becomes  difficult  to 
help  them.  They  are  frightened  un¬ 
necessarily.  Armed  with  the  useful 
information  they  have  little  fear  of 
being  lost. 

-Ad  these  little  things  help  to  make 
the  first  day  in  school  a  success,  a 
pleasant  memory.  The  mothers  can 
do  as  much  if  not  more  to  help  out 
that  day  than  the  teachers.  It  is 
largely  a  matter  of  preparation. 

A  bustling  mother  pushes  her  wee 
daughter  in  front  of  the  Head 
teacher,  who  asks  the  usual  questions 
and  receives  the  usual  replies.  Then 
comes  the  vaccination  certificate. 

“Why,  no!  I  haven’t  any  vacci¬ 
nation  certificate.  I’ve  never  had  her 
vaccinated.  I  thought  the  schools 
had  gotten  over  that  old-fashioned 
notion.  Do  you  believe  in  vaccina¬ 
tion?” 

The  Head  teacher  is  a  diplomat. 
“The  law  is  explicit.  It  demands 
that  the  children  present  a  vaccination 
certificate.  I  cannot  register  the  child 
without  one.” 

“You  won’t  register  her  unless  I  have 
her  vaccinated?” 

“I’d  advise  you  to  take  her  to  your 
doctor  and  have  her  vaccinated  if  you 
want  to  enter  her  in  a  Public  School. 
The  sooner  it  is  done  the  sooner  the 
child  can  begin  work.  Every  day  counts 
in  school.” 

“Well,  you  can  register  her  and  give 
her  a  place  and  then  I’ll  see  about  her 
vaccination.” 

“I’m  sorry  it  inconveniences  you  but 
I  cannot  register  her  until  you  present 
her  certificate.” 

“T  NEVER  heard  of  such  a  thing!  This 
-L  will  keep  the  child  out  of  school 
maybe  for  weeks.  Can’t  you  make  an 
exception  in  her  case?  You  can  see  that 
she  is  perfectly  clean  and  healthy.” 

“Of  course.  But  I  have  to  obey  the 
law.  There  is  no  exception.” 

“Her  father  will  not  like  this.  He 
expects  you  to  enter  her  to-day.”  And 
the  mother  hurries  off  clucking  and 
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up.  He  closed  his  mouth.  From  that 
day  on  he  ate  up  the  Course  of  Study. 
He  gained  all  he  had  lost  and  more 
beside. 

Wasn’t  it  too  bad  that  his  mother 
could  not  have  given  him  the  chance 
the  other  boys  had  that  first  day?  Life 
would  have  been  so  different  for  Mat¬ 
thew  George  if  she  had  prepared  him  for 
that  first  day. 

OOMETIMES,-  it  is  the  children’s 
^  teeth  that  are  not  in  shape  for  the 
first  day.  If  the  teeth  are  broken  and 
discolored  and  decaying  they  are  tak¬ 
ing  from  the  child’s  growth  instead  of 
adding  to  it  as  they  are  intended  to  do. 
The  body  is  poisoned  by  absorbing  the 
impurities  of  the  mouth.  Think  of 
having  one’s  food  mixed  with  the 
essence  of  decay.  Yet  many  school 
children  have  just  that  condition 
Their  dirty  teeth  are  poisoning  their 
bodies  and  dulling  their  minds. 

Train  the  child  to  go  to  the  dentist 
when  he  is  little,  when  he  has  acquired 
a  full  set  of  t«eth.  Let  the  dentist 
examine  them  every  six  months  and 
keep  them  in  order.  This  will  ensure 
the  healthy  condition  of  the  child’s 
mouth  and  a  fine  second  set  of  teeth. 
No  child  can  ( Continued  on  Page  66) 


about  to  get  well,  how  would  you  like 
it  if  somebody  came  hurtling  along  and 
bumped  against  it. 

You  would  not  like  it  at  all.  You 
would  resent  it  deeply.  Yet  many 
children  are  obliged  to  go  to  school  in 
this  condition  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
Children  are  very  patient  with  grown¬ 
ups  when  you  think  of  some  of  the 
things  they  have  to  contend  against. 

The  first  day  in  school  should  be  a 
day  of  pleasant  memories;  to  be  sent 
home  to  be  vaccinated  is  not  a  pleasant 
memory. 

The  best  way  to  prepare  a  child  for 
school  is  to  begin  a  year  ahead.  Let  the 
doctor  look  over  the  child.  If  there  is 
any  difficulty  with  eyes  or  ears  or 
throat  or  nose,  have  them  put  right 
before  the  child  is  started  off  for  school. 
A  child  needs  the  full  use  of  all  his 
senses  and  the  complete  use  of  his 
breathing  apparatus  when  he  begins 
studying. 

If  he  has  adenoids  or  unhealthy 
tonsils  have  them  attended  to  at  once. 
The  child  with  the  obstructed  nose  or 
throat  has  little  chance  compared  with 
the  healthy  child. 

Mrs.  Broddie  brought  the  last  of  her 
family  to  school.  His  name  was  Mat¬ 
thew  George.  He  leaned  heavily  against 
the  desk  and  breathed  like  a  horse  with, 
heaves.  His  mouth  hung  open  like  an 
empty  meal  sack. 

“Matthew  George  seems  to  have 
adenoids,  doesn’t  he?”  asked  the  Head 
teacher. 

“So  the  doctor  was  telling  me, 
Matthew  George  had  tonsils  last  winter 
and  the  doctor  said  he  should  have 
them  and  the  adenoids  out.  But  I 


fluttering.  “Too  bad.  Red  tape. 
Delay  children  for  nothing!” 

The  mother  knew  the  vaccination 
regulation  perfectly  well.  She  thought 
there  might  be  a  chance  of  “getting 
past  it.”  It  was  she,  not  the  school, 
that  delayed  the  entrance  of  the  child. 

So  long  as  the  public  demands  that 
its  children  be  vaccinated  before  regis¬ 
tering  for  school,  wouldn’t  it  be  better 
to  have  the  children  vaccinated  a 
couple  of  years  in  advance  of  entrance? 
Yaccination  at  its  best,  is  a  great  in¬ 
convenience  to  the  patient.  The  child 
entering  school  for  the  first  time  nas 
many  inconveniences  and  handicaps. 
Why  not  relieve  him  of  that  one? 

How  would  you  like  to  enter  a  strange 
country  and  start  life  among  a  group  of 
people  you  had  never  seen  before? 
People,  whose  faces  and  voices  were 
strange  to  you?  Whose  customs  and 
laws  were  new  to  you?  Where  even  your 
name,  the  most  sacred  and  personal  of 
all  your  belongings,  took  on  a  new 
form? 

How  would  you  like  to  face  this  with 
a  sore  arm  and  a  feeling  of  illness?  How 
would  you  like  to  take  up  your  new  life 
with  an  arm  that  felt  like  a  lump  of  lead 
or  a  burning  blister  according  as  the 
thing  “took.”  And,  just  when  it  was 


believe  you  shouldn’t  interfere  with 
Nature.” 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  have  them  taken 
out?” 

“No,  indeed!  I’m  going  to  leave  him 
as  God  made  him.” 

“But  he  wasn’t  born  with  adenoids. 
He  cannot  breathe  with  them.” 

“He  cannot  breathe?  Don’t  you 
hear  him?” 

The  Head  teacher  thought  of  the  six 
children  this  mother  had  followed  to 
the  churchyard  and  said  nothing  more. 
She  wrote  on  the  child’s  admission  card, 
“Call  Doctor’s  attention  to  nose  and 
throat  condition.” 

BUT  neither  doctor  nor  nurse  could 
persuade  the  mother  to  have  the  boy 
fixed  up  and  he  grew  duller  and  duller, 
and  breathed  harder  and  louder.  At 
the  end  of  the  term  he  was  not  pro¬ 
moted.  During  the  next  term,  he 
learned  very  little  and  the  teacher  said 
she  thought  he  was  hopelessly  retarded. 

Then  Mrs.  Broddie  was  laid  beside 
the  others  in  the  churchyard  and 
Matthew  George  passed  into  other 
hands.  Things  began  to  happen  to  him. 
His  nose  and  throat  were  cleaned  up. 
For  about  six  months  there  was  no 
ticeable  improvement.  Then  he  woke 


One  lonesome  child  sat  on  his 
bench  with  all  eyes  fixed  accus¬ 
ingly  upon  him.  “Are  you 
Augustus?”  asked  the  teacher 
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IT 

MIGHT 
HAVE  BEEN 
YOU 


WHAI  can  you  do  in  case  of 
v  accident  to  yourself  or  someone 
else?  Are  you  one  of  the  useless 
bystanders,  or  do  you  know  what 
to  do  until  the  doctor  comes?  These 
stories  tell  of  what  priceless  value 
First  Aid  knowledge  has  been  to 
others.  Read  them  and  then  take 
a  Red  Cross  course  in  First  Aid. 
Any  Chapter  will  give  it  to  you. 


By  Emily  Frances  Robbins 


A 


N  e  m  - 
ployee  of 
an  elec¬ 
tric  light 
company  in 
Pennsylvania 
was  repairing  a 
line,  some  dis¬ 
tance  out  in  the 
country,  when — 
but  let  the  story 

_ be  told  by  the 

man  who  saved 
his  life.  W.  F. 
Twohig  is  in  his  early  thirties,  an 
employee  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  of  Pennsylvania,  by  -which  Com¬ 
pany,  in  collaboration  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross,  he  had  been  given 
First  Aid  instruction.  Even  though  he 
had  participated  in  contests  among 
company  employees — nearly  250  First- 
Aid  teams  competing  in  preliminary 
sport  events,  and  even  though  his 
team  had  won  the  trophy  and  he  per¬ 
sonally  had  received  a  cherished  Red 
Cross  medal  as  well  as  one  from  the 
Company;  Twohig  little  thought  to 
win  also  the  greatest  prize  in  the  world 
— a  human  life! 

“I  had  been  locating  trouble  on  a 
telephone  line,”  Twohig  said,  “and  was 
calling  it  in  to  the  test  table.  When 
the  operator  answered,  she  told  me 
she  had  been  trying  to  locate  a 
doctor,  that  an  accident  had  happened 
out  by  the  marble  quarries — a  workman 
of  an  electric  light  company  had  come 
in  contact  with  a  high  voltage  wire. 

“She  said  she  was  unable  to  locate  a 
doctor,  that  she  had  called  three  towns, 
and  every  doctor  was  out.  She  asked 
me  w-hat  she  should  do. 

.  “I  knew,  from  my  First  Aid  instruc¬ 
tion,  that  electric  shock  does  not  always 
kill  instantly,  and  life  can  often  be 
saved  even  though  breathing  has 
stopped.  But  I  also  knew  that  im¬ 
mediate  treatment  is  necessary,  that 
every  moment  counts.  I  said,  ‘I  will 
g°-’ 

“I  jumped  into  my  machine.  In  it  I 
always  carry  one  of  those  tin  boxes, 
the  Red  Cross  First  Aid  Kit.  On  my 
way,  I  had  to  pass  my  office  anyway, 


and  there  I  took  on  some  other  fellows. 
They  were  Company  employees  and 
had  received  Fust  Aid  instruction. 
About  seven  minutes  later  we  reached 
the  scene  of  the  accident. 

“A  man  was  lying  unconscious  on  his 
back  on  the  ground.  You  could  not 
detect  any  motion  of  his  nostrils  or 
mouth  or  chest  in  breathing.  Another 
man  was  standing  by  him.  He  had 
gotten  the  victim  down  from  the  pole 
and  taken  off  his  spurs  and  belt,  by 
which  he  had  climbed  and  strapped 
himself  but  he  knew  of  nothing  else  to 
do.  I  turned  the  unconscious  man  over 
on  his  chest  and  immediately  started 
artificial  respiration. 

“I  got  astride  of  him,  put  the  palms 
of  my  hands  on  the  small  of  his  back, 
and  threw  the  weight  of  my  body  on 
my  hands,  thus  forcing  the  air  out  of  the 
man’s  lungs.  Meantime,  I  had  placed 
one  of  his  hands  under  his  cheek,  to 
keep  his  mouth  clear  from  the  ground  in 
case  anything  should  empty  from  it, 
and  his  other  arm  forward.  You  could 
hear  the  air  come  out  from  his  lungs 
when  I  pressed.  I  slipped  my  hands 
off  quickly,  and  the  air  went  back  in 
again  with  a  catch  or  a  sort  of  gasp, 
from  the  suction.  I  kept  repeating 
this. 

“Meantime,  one  of  the  other  men 
opened  the  Red  Cross  kit  and  took  out 
the  little  glass  tube  that  you  break  and 
from  which  stimulating  vapors  are 
liberated — the  ammonia  vapor  roll. 
He  put  this  roll  to  the  unconscious  man’s 
mouth  and  nose,  so  that  every  time  his 
breath  was  sucked  in,  the  man  got  a 
whiff  of  the  roll. 

“Another  one  of  our  men  vigorously 
rubbed  the  victim's  legs  in  order  to 
stimulate  the 
circulation. 

Still  another 
man  ran  to  a 
nearby  house 
and  got  water 
and  blankets — 
all  of  this  being 
done  while  I 
was  giving  the 
artificial  res¬ 
piration. 


“In  a  few  minutes  our  patient 
groaned,  stirred  a  hand,  and  then 
opened  his  eyes.  As  soon  as  he  was 
fully  conscious  and  able  to  swallow, 
we  turned  him  on  his  back  and  gave 
him  a  little  aromatic  spirits  of  am¬ 
monia  in  water.  Then  we  wrapped  him 
up  in  the  blankets. 

“The  next  thing  we  did  was  to  band¬ 
age  his  hand  and  his  head.  We  used 
the  picric  acid  gauze,  that  comes  in  the 
Red  Cross  kit.  On  the  top  of  this,  we 
put  the  regulation  triangular  bandages. 

“It  was  after  everything  was  finished 
that  the  doctor  arrived.  He  said  we 
had  done  a  very  good  job.  He  wrote 
our  Company  about  it.  I  later  received 
the  annual  cash  prize  given  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  for  First  Aid.  I 
divided  the  prize  with  the  other  fel¬ 
lows.  The  superintendent  of  the  electric 
light  company  wrote  the  superintendent 
of  our  company,  and  said  he  was  very 
grateful  for  what  we  did  for  his  man, 
and  said  he  thought  his  company,  also, 
ought  to  give  First  Aid  instruction.” 

That  is  all  of  the  Twohig  story,  ex¬ 
cept  that  I  asked  him  how  it  felt  to 
realize  that  he  had  saved  a  man’s  life, 
and  what  his  sensation  was  on  meeting 
him  on  the  street.  Twohig  smiled. 
“We  did  meet,  a  month  later,”  he  said. 
“He  tried  to  thank  me,  but  I  didn’t  like 
to  take  credit.” 

ANOTHER  case  was  that  of  Wm.  J. 

McCaferty,  of  the  Rio'  Grande 
Secret  Service.  He  was  on  a  hunting 
trip  in  the  mountains.  When  he  was 
dismounting  from  his  horse,  the  ham¬ 
mer  of  his  rifle  caught  and  blew  off  his 
hand.  The  prompt  action  of  his  four- 
teen-year  old  son,  who  was  the  only 
person  with  him,  was  all  that  pre¬ 
vented  McCaferty  from  bleeding  to 
death. 
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Young  McCaferty  was  a  member  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  Pueblo,  Colorado, 
where  he  had  learned  First  Aid.  He 
tore  off  a  portion  of  his  underclothing 
and,  improvising  a  tourniquet,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  stopping  the  flow  of  blood 
from  the  arteries  of  the  wrist.  He  saved 
his  father’s  life! 

ONE  of  the  first  industries  to  accept 
the  American  Red  Cross  First  Aid 
instruction  was  the  railroads.  The 
Pullman  Company  donated  a  couple 
of  cars,  which  were  remodeled  and 
equipped  so  that  physicians  could  live 
aboard  and  hold  lectures,  and  supplied 
transportation.  These  cars  went  all 
about  the  country,  making  stops  at 
points  where  there  were  plants  and 
shops,  and  made  arrangements  for  the 
men  to  receive  the  standardized  course 
in  Red  Cross  First  Aid.  There  now 
exists  the  “William  Howard  Taft 
Fund”  which  offers  cash  prizes  specifi¬ 
cally  to  railroad  men  performing  con¬ 
spicuous  services  in  First  Aid.  As  an 
example  of  work  which  is  daily  being 
performed  by  railroad  men,  there  was 
the  case  of  the  brakeman,  Patrick 
Murphy.  Murphy  had  his  leg  cut  off 
while  he  was  uncoupling  an  engine. 
Engineer  John  P.  Kelly,  fireman  Reger, 
and  Richard  Laurie,  telegraph  operator, 
all  employees  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester 
and  Pittsburg  Railroad,  rendered  first 
aid.  The  three  men  applied  a  tourni¬ 
quet,  performed  artificial  respiration 
until  he  was  restored  to  consciousness, 
administered  aromatic  spirits  of  am¬ 
monia,  and  dressed  burns  on  his  hands 
and  head. 


y^NOTHER 


-railroadcase 
recently  reported 
to  the  Red  Cross 
for  its  considera¬ 
tion  in  awarding 
the  1920  prizes, 
was  that  of  John 
Cravens,  an  en¬ 
gineer  on  the 
C.  and  O.  Rail- 
road,  who 
stopped  his 
train  at  Duck- 
ers,  Kentucky,  about  eight  miles  from 
Frankfort,  to  rescue  a  small  boy  from 
drowning.  The  boy  had  been  skating 
on  a  pond  and,  as  the  train  was  passing, 
his  head  was  just  visible  above  the  ice. 
Y  ith  the  aid  of  the  train  crew,  Cravens 
threw  a  rope  and  drew  him  to  safety. 

j\  NOTABLE  case  of  First  Aid  ren- 
dered  a  boy,  occurred  recently  in 
Marion,  Ohio, 
and  has  also 
been  reported  to 
the  Red  Cross 
for  its  considera¬ 
tion  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  1920 
prize  awards.  A 
little  fellow  six 
years  old — his 
birthday  was  the 
day  before  the 
accident — fell 
into  a  cistern. 


Emily  Frances  Robbins 

He  had  been  playing  with  a  neighbor 
boy,  at  the  latter’s  home  a  little  way 
down  the  street,  and  stepped  on  the 
cistern  top,  which  gave  way  and  let 
him  into  the  water.  The  cries  of  the 
other  lad  brought  his  mother  to  the 
scene,  and  she  summoned  a  young  man 
sixteen  years  old,  who  went  down  into 
the  cistern  and  got  the  child  out.  Mean¬ 
time,  she  summoned  another  neighbor, 
Mr.  Fred  Preuninger,  who  through  his 
knowledge  of  First  Aid  brought  the 
child  to  life. 

Out  in  Faribault,  Minnesota,  a 
farmer  had  his  hand  taken  off  im¬ 
mediately  below  the  wrist  by  a  corn- 
shredding  machine.  With  a  severe 
hemorrhage  in  progress,  he  was  taken 
to  his  house,  where  his  daughter,  Miss 
Lulu  Andrews,  holder  of  a  Red  Cross 
First  Aid  Certificate,  applied  a  tourni¬ 
quet,  placed  her  father  in  a  prone  posi¬ 
tion,  elevated  the  injured  arm,  cared 
for  the  condition  of  shock,  inspired 
confidence  by  her  coolness  and  judg¬ 
ment,  and  in  calling  the  doctor  by  tele¬ 
phone  was  careful  enough,  even  in  her 
great  concern  and  excitement,  to 
state  clearly  the  nature  of  the  accident 
so  that  the  doctor  would  come  fully 
prepared,  and  gave  the  name  and 
address  of  the  patient  to  prevent  any 
possibilities  of  mistake  and  delay.  The 
doctor  reported  that  Miss  Andrews 
undoubtedly  had  saved  her  father’s 
life. 

Did  you  ever  get  a  fractured  bone, 
even  the  smallest  and  most  insignificant 
case?  If  so,  you  know  something  about 
the  pain  that  it  causes  even  to  move  a 
big  toe.  Imagine  the  condition  of  one 
of  the  lumberjacks,  in  a  lumbering 
camp  of  the  Northwest,  when  a  tree 
fell  on  him  and  fractured  ribs,  thigh 
and  leg.  There  was  no  doctor,  and  no 
hospital  nearer  than  twenty-five  miles— 
over  a  logging  railroad. 

Some  of  his  fellow  workmen  had  been 
instructed,  however,  in  the  Red  Cross 
First  Aid.  They  used  a  coat  to  tie 
around  his  ribs,  bound  his  arms  in 
tight  and  secure,  the  fractured  leg  was 
put  up  in  an  improvised  splint  made  of 
boards  padded 
with  coats,  a 
stretcher  was 
made  out  of 
poles  and  coats, 
the  man  was 
wrapped  up 
warm,  treated 
for  shock  and 
finally,  with  his 
breaks  as  se¬ 
curely  fixed  as 
possible,  with 
the  minimum  of 
pain,  he  was  car¬ 
ried  over  the  twenty-five  miles  of 
bumps  and  bounces. 

Experience  has  shown,  in  great  in¬ 
dustries  such  as  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  cf  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Bethlehem  Steel,  where  they  have  very 
highly  developed  First  Aid  organiza¬ 
tions  and  all  of  the  employees  have  a 
thorough  course  of  training,  that  there 
are  opportunities  to  apply  a  knowledge 
of  first  aid  to  accidents  occurring  in  the 
general  population  of  the  town  nearly 


as  often  as  among  the  employees  of 
their  own  company.  For  instance,  a 
party  of  six  men  were  taking  an  auto¬ 
mobile  trip  from  Philadelphia  to  Man- 
heim,  Pennsylvania,  when,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  pass  another  car  on  a 
muddy  road,  their  car  turned  turtle, 
throwing  out  the  occupants,  slightly 
injuring  five  men  and  seriously  injuring 
a  sixth.  Hugh  Lane,  a  Bell  Telephone 
employee  who  had  received  First  Aid 
instruction  in  connection  with  his  work, 
was  one  of  the  party.  He  immediately 
assisted  everyone,  and  in  particular 
the  seriously  injured  man,  who  had  a 
broken  arm. 

Lane  ripped  some  boards  from  an 
advertising  sign  by  the  roadside,  and 
with  those  and  strips  of  cloth  torn  from 
his  own  underclothing  improvised  splints 
and  prevented  a  serious  compound 
fracture. 


AT  another 
•TA.  time,  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the 
company,  Mr. 
Compton,  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  pass¬ 
ing  a  house  just 
as  an  automobile 
crashed  into  a 
baby  carriage 
containing  the 
small  son  of  the 
people  who  lived 
in  the  house.  No 
doctor  was 


im¬ 


mediately  available,  and  so  Mr.  Comp¬ 
ton  immediately  carried  the  child  into 
the  house  and  administered  First  Aid. 
I  he  parents  of  the  child  were  impressed 
with  his  knowledge  and  efficiency,  and 
convinced  that  what  he  did  so  promptly 
for  their  child  prevented  serious  after 
effects. 

A  NUMBER  of  telephone  workmen 
-^A-  were  coming  home  one  evening  in 
Atlantic  City  when  they  saw  a  crowd 
collected  around  an  open  manhole  where 
some  contractors  had  been  working.  The 
telephone  men  stopped  and  asked  what 
the  trouble  was.  They  told  them  that  a 
man  had  been  working  in  the  manhole, 
that  some  gas  had  collected  and  that  he 
was  lying  there  at  the  bottom  of  the 
manhole  unconscious. 

The  telephone  men  promptly  hauled 
the  unconscious  man  out  of  the  hole, 
and  immediately  started  artificial  res¬ 
piration.  They  kept  it  up  until  they 
restored  the  man  to  consciousness. 
When  the  doctor  arrived,  he  very 
specifically  stated  that  they  had  saved 
the  man’s  life. 


THERE  was 
A  another  case, 
where  a  fellow 
fell  from  a  pole, 
twelve  miles  out 
in  the  country, 
and  away  from  a 
doctor,  and  sev¬ 
ered  an  artery  in 
his  leg.  The  men 
who  were  with 
him,  through 
(Coni  .  on  page  70) 
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PRAYER 

HOSPITAL 


By  Stuart  N.  Lake 


UFFERING  means  so  much  more  than  mere  pain! 
It  means  that  added  to  the  throbbing  hurts 
Of  flesh,  and  to  the  maddening  pulse  of  nerves. 
We  must,  at  each  day's  end,  face  night  again 


It  means  that  each  new  day  will  bring  its  round 
Of  platitudes  from  those  who  mean  so  well. 

But  who  so  little  know  of  truly  holy  things 

That  they  must  desecrate  our  only  hallowed  ground 


It  means  we  must  be  steeled  against  desire 
To  tell  the  world  just  how  we  feel  at  heart 
We  can't  turn  cynics  at  the  least  excuse, 
Around  us  are  the  ones  we  must  inspire. 


We  must  hold  Faith  when  Faith  is  hard  to  hold 
We  must  be  brave  when  Courage  long  has  fled; 
And,  though  pain  ages  mind  and  body  fast. 

We  never  dare  to  let  our  Hopes  grow  old. 


We  must  smile  most  when  painless  ones  would  weep 
And,  though  we  labor  harder  than  the  most. 

We  never  know  the  wage  of  honest  toil — 

A  night  of  long  and  blessed,  restful  sleep 


At  each  day's  end,  our  prayer  is  just  the  same 
(For  by  our  suffering  we  have  learned  to  pray) ; 
And  all  we  ever  ask  is  in  the  words, 

Oh,  Lord,  to-morrow  help  me  play  the  game! 


I  i_  '!>:  i|di!ii)Uiihi!iliUitn*)iniiii.!i  !,ii-iiii’:  ..hi 
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The  winding  road  leads 
you  into  a  world  of 
beauty.  Going  walking 
has  a  magic  all  its  own! 


THE  FOOT-PATH  WAY 

By  E  1  o  n  Jessup 


EVEN  for  crinkly  haired,  usually 
cheerful  black  Sam,  life  held 
moments  as  dusky  as  his  own 
ebony  complexion.  But  when 
things  got  too  bad  in  Sam’s  limited 
orbit  there  came  a  far-away  dreamy 
look  in  his  shining  eyes  and  he  took 
steps  to  get  right  with  the  world  again. 

Sam  was  general  utility  man  about 
my  uncle’s  home.  Five  years  before,  he 
had  been  a  slave  in  the  South.  The 
fortunes  of  the  Civil  War  had  thrown 
the  two  together  in  the  South  and  my 
uncle  after  leaving  the  Union  army  had 
brought  Sam  north  with  him.  Sam 
liked  his  new  job  and  surroundings.  He 
became  a  contented  fixture  in  my 
uncle’s  home. 

Time  rolled  by  and  in  due  course  of 
events  Sam  became  uneasy  in  mind. 
Then,  without  word  or  warning,  he 
suddenly  and  completely  vanished. 
Some  ragged  clothes,  a  half-oiled  har¬ 
ness  and  fond  memory  were  the  only 
remaining  signs  that  he  had  ever 
existed. 

But  Sam  came  back.  It  was  just  two 
weeks  after  his  unannounced  departure. 
A  beaming,  thoroughly  contented,  al¬ 
though  always  taciturn,  Sam  slowly 
ambled  up  the  driveway. 

My  aunt  rushed  out  to  meet  the 
prodigal. 

“Sam,  where  have  you  been?”  she 
asked. 


The  only  answer  that  could  be  got 
from  him  was  a  musical  darky  drawl : 

“Ah  be’n  a-walkin’.” 

Sam  was  on  good  terms  with  the 
world  once  more.  He  went  back  to  the 
half-oiled  harness  with  renewed  zest. 
Yet  for  years  afterward  this  little 
drama  was  re-enacted  every  so  often. 
Sam  always  came  back  and  his  explana¬ 
tion  was  invariably  the  same. 

“Ah  be’n  a-walkin’.” 

After  all,  Sam’s  perplexities  were  not 
so  very  different  from  those  of  most  of 
us.  He  knew  a  way  out  of  them  and  had 
the  courage  to  live  up  to  his  convic¬ 
tions.  I  would  by  no  means  go  so  far 
as  to  urge  a  general  acceptance  of  Sam’s 
somewhat  irresponsible  methods.  The 
result  might  prove  disastrous  to  the 
progress  of  the  world — any  thoughtful 
person  would  at  least  finish  oiling  the 
harness. 

In  all  essentials,  however,  Sam’s  way 
to  happiness  was  not  at  all  out  of  kilter 
with  the  world  as  it  is  run.  Sam  was  a 
trifle  vague  on  responsibilities;  that  is 
all.  Most  of  us  would  like  to  do  exactly 
what  he  did  but  think  ourselves  unable 
to  do  so  because  of  our  clear-cut  obliga¬ 
tions.  All  of  which  is  a  fallacy  of  con¬ 
siderable  proportions.  Take  the  Sun¬ 
day  or  the  Saturday-to-Monday  walk¬ 
ing  trip  as  a  case  in  point.  These 
respites  from  work-a-day  troubles  are 
entirely  possible  for  nearly  everybody. 


It  is  only  a  question  of  getting  out  and 
taking  them. 

The  germs  of  that  dread  and  alto¬ 
gether  too  common  disease  known  as 
“grouch”  thrive  exceedingly  well  indoors. 
From  twenty-five  to  fifty  liberal  doses 
of  walking  during  the  course  of  a  year 
makes  a  person  practically  immune 
from  its  ravages.  Going  walking  is  good 
for  body,  mind,  and  S9UI.  Do  you  some¬ 
times  wish  you  were  "in  another  world? 
How  very  simple  is  the  solution!  Just 
take  a  walk  in  the  country.  Your  wish 
is  granted  many  times  over,  for  the 
winding  road  leads  you  silently  into 
many  different  worlds.  Each  gracious 
meadow-bordered  bend  discloses  a  new 
one.  Stranger  still,  upon  returning  to 
the  city  you  find  most  agreeable  city 
worlds  of  which  you  had  not  previously 
known  the  existence. 

Where  are  the  best  regions  for  walk¬ 
ing?  Where  stand  the  most  precipi¬ 
tous  cliff's  to  be  climbed?  The  answer 
is:  All  are  the  best.  No  two  stretches  of 
countryside  are  exactly  alike  but  quite 
irrespective  of  how  different  they  may 
be,  the  net  total  of  enjoyment  each 
bestows  is  about  the  same. 

I  have  crept  and  struggled  over 
steep  crags  in  the  Rockies  thinking — 
when  I  dared  take  time  to  think — that 
nowhere  else  in  all  the  world  could  one 
experience  such  an  overwhelming  sense 
of  exhilaration  ( Continued  on  Page  80) 
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COLORADO  UNDERSTANDS  THE  JOYS  OF  TRAMPING 


{Below)  The  scent  of  hot  coffee 
and  bacon  mingles  with  that  of 
balsams  and  wild  flowers  as  these 
campers  prepare  themselves  a 
breakfast  in  the  wilderness. 
Everybody  goes  camping  in  Col¬ 
orado  and  nowhere  is  camp  life 
conducted  more  efficiently.  This 
party  is  booked  for  a  hard  day’s 
climb  and,  in  their  opinion,  a 
gcod  beginning  is  half  the  battle. 
They  will  cache  their  parapher¬ 
nalia  and  travel  with  light  equip¬ 
ment  and  concentrated  food 


Few  things  equal  tie  satisfaction 
of  reaching  a  mountain  top.  Such 
moments  are  the  heights  of  life 
itself.  The  boys  in  the  picture 
have  reached  the  summit  of  one 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  after  a 
long  climb  upward.  The  view 
from  where  they  stand  is  bound¬ 
less.  They  look  out  over  fields  of 
peaks.  Above  their  heads,  the 
clouds  go  by  in  etherealized  and 
dreamlike  grandeur.  Far  below 
them  lies  the  winding  ribbon 
of  the  green  Asulkan  Valley 


{Above)  This  happy 
group  of  Colorado 
mountain  climbers 
is  headed  for  the 
top  of  Mount  Elbert. 
They  have  passed 
the  timber-lina  and 
with  the  sky  for 
company  are  making 
their  way  across  the 
uplands  towards  the 
peak.  The  air  here 
is  crystal  cold  and 
pure.  The  steady 
ascent  does  not  cause 
the  climber  undue  fa¬ 
tigue.  The  footpath 
way  on  these  heights 
is  one  of  the  most 
glorious  in  the  world 


(At  left)  Other  views 
of  the  trail  to  the  top. 
Members  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Mountain  Club 
have  called  a  halt  in 
order  to  study  the 
strange  cloud  forma¬ 
tions.  The  second 
picture,  taken  below' 
the  timber-line,  shows 
the  same  party  en¬ 
joying  the  beautiful 
panorama.  Mountain 
climbing  is  walking 
par  exce  11  en  ce  fc  e  cause 
cf  th<»se  ever  chang¬ 
ing  "'ews  and  the 
sense  f  achievement 
that '  omes  from  scal¬ 
ing  r.  difficult  height 


THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS  ARE  A  PARADISE 


The  first  night’s  camp 
with  the  camper  all 
set  for  a  good  sleep 
in  a  hiker’s  tent.  For 
an  extended  trip,  a 
tent  of  this  kind  is  a 
necessity.  Try  it  and 
you  will  be  astonished 
to  find  out  how  com¬ 
fortable  you  can  be 
in  one  of  these  little 
shelters  and  how 
easily  you  can  carry  it 
slung  over  your  back 


{Above,  at  left)  A  tramping 
party  in  the  White  Mountains 
who  have  been  lucky  enough  to 
find  food  and  shelter  in  the 
Appalachian  Club  hut  in  the 
background.  They  are  all 
ready  now  to  seek  new  dis¬ 
coveries  on  the  trail  ahead 


{Above,  at  right )  A  view 
of  Mount  Washington  and 
the  White  Mountains. 
Walking  along  the  top  of 
the  Presidential  Range  is 
an  exhilarating  sport 


{Below,  at  left)  Resting 
after  his  long  climb,  a 
young  explorer  leaves  his 
name  in  a  brass  cylinder 
on  a  mounta'n  top  to 
prove  his  achievement 


{Right)  Off  the  track!  It  looks 
difficult  but  in  reality  it’s  fun  to 
leave  the  trail  and  scramble  over 
the  rocky  wastes  in  search  of  ad¬ 
venture.  No  doubt  these  climbers 
have  taken  precautions  against 
becoming  lost.  It  is  no  joke  to 
lose  one’s  wav  in  the  mountains 
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CHICAGO  GETS  THE  IDEA 


Here’s  good  companionship, 
pleasant  scenery  and  mild 
adventure.  Those  people  who 
think  there  is  nothing  for  a 
tramper  in  the  wide  expanses 
of  the  Middle  West  have  never 
gone  out  on  a  hike  with  the 
Prairie  Club  of  Chicago 


Below  i  Here  is  an  Illinois 
scene  that  would  fool  almost 
anybody.  These  are  not 
snowdrifts.  They  are  the 
fascinating  sand  dunes  of 
Lake  Michigan.  Only  walkers 
can  get  to  know  the  beauty 
of  the  out-of-the-way  places 


You  can  always  tell 
a  walker  by  his  smile. 
{Above)  A  party  of 
Chicagoans  out  for 
a  day’s  tramp  along 
the  wooded  roads. 
People  who  imagine 
that  Illinois  is  a  flat 
expanse  of  prairie 
land  should  join 
the  Tramper’s  Club 


Righ  t)  A  walking 
club  off  for  a  Sunday 
afternoon  hike  on  an 
Illinois  road.  Swing¬ 
ing  along  at  a  good 
pace,  mile  after  mile 
is  one  of  the  best 
tonics  known,  clear¬ 
ing  the  blues  out  of 
one’s  mind  and  giving 
one  a  rousing  appetite 
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NEW  YORK  HAS  ENERGETIC  WALKERS 


Every  week-end  sees  thousands  of  New 
Yorkers  crossing  the  Hudson  River  to 
Palisades  Park  and  setting  out  on  long 
hikes  through  the  back  country  of  New 
Jersey.  I Above )  A  typical  scene  on 
the  Hudson  shore.  (Below)  A  quaint 
lock  with  the  keeper’s  house  on  an 
abandoned  canal  in  New  Jersey.  A 
tow-path  makes  an  ideal  walking  trail 
for  those  who  seek  mild  adven¬ 
ture  without  too  much  exertion 


(Left)  One  of  the  many  beautiful 
scenes  which  reward  the  enthusiastic 
walker  in  lower  New  York  State. 
This  is  a  view  of  a  valley  lake  from 
a  peak  in  the  Ramapo  hills.  (Below) 
Three  hikers  cooking  their  mid-day 
meal  on  the  edge  of  the  historic 
Saratoga  Lake  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Adirondacks.  In  these  sur¬ 
roundings,  the  simplest  food  rivals  all 
the  indoor  creations  of  the  culinary  art 


(Center  circle)  Cascade 
Notch,  one  of  the  many 
little  lakes  in  the  Adiron¬ 
dacks,  is  bordered  by  the 
kind  of  a  road  that  brings 
joy  to  a  walker’s  heart. 
All  along  the  way,  white 
birch  trees  throw  slender 
shadows  across  the  trail. 
In  October,  the  woods 
that  clothe  the  mountain 
sides  hold  revel  in  scarlet 
and  gold.  People  make 
special  trips  to  this  part 
of  the  country  in  order 
to  see  the  autumn  foliage 


(Left)  A  beautiful  mo¬ 
ment  on  a  height  over¬ 
looking  the  Hudson 
River  Valley.  The  river 
reaches  seem  as  quiet 
as  they  were  on  that 
day,  over  three  hundred 
years  ago,  when  Hen¬ 
drik  Hudson  first  made 
his  way  up  the  lordly 
stream.  Farmsteads  and 
thriving  villages  have 
taken  the  place  of  Indian 
encampments,  but  the 
river  and  the  hills  and 
the  sky  are  unchanged 
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THE  ROCKIES  OFFER  REAL  ADVENTURE 


For  the  tramper  few  places 
offer  such  beautiful  and 
varied  scenery  as  the  vast 
stretches  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  (Below)  A 
view  of  Rogers  Lake,  in 
the  northern  part  of  Yose- 
mitePark.  No  photograph 
can  do  justice  to  its 
cameolike  beauty.  The 
lake  is  nearly  ten  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  Scenes 
like  these  are  the  tramper’s 
idea  of  heaven,  and  indeed 
inspire  the  uninitiated  to 
take  up  the  tramper’s  pack 


When  mere  walking  trips 
are  not  sufficiently  adven¬ 
turous,  mountain  climbing 
offers  one  of  the  keenest 
sports  of  the  world.  Not 
even  the  Alps  themselves 
afford  any  better  oppor¬ 
tunities  than  do  our  own 
Rocky  Mountains.  All 
through  the  stretches  of 
that  range  every  summer 
can  be  found  adventurers 
such  as  those  at  the  left.  A 
kodak  has  caught  them 
on  the  way  to  the  top 
of  Mount  Resplendent 


Studying  a  map  is  one  of 
the  most  necessary  things  on 
a  walking  trip.  The  topo¬ 
graphical  maps  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey 
can  always  be  secured 


r  . 
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Where  a  large 
amount  of  equip¬ 
ment  is  carried,  a 
pack  train  is  quite 
excusable.  (At 
right)  A  typical 
pack  train  such  as 
many  veterans  use 
for  their  summer’s 
camping  among  the 
Rockies.  Mules  are 
by  far  the  best  ani¬ 
mals  for  this  work 


(Above)  Glacier 
Point,  one  of  the 
magnificent  viewsin 
Yosemite  National 
Park.  An  idea  of  the 
grandeur  of  the 
scene  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  compar¬ 
ing  the  size  of  the 
man  who  stands 
upon  the  projecting 
rock  with  the  vista 
he  is  gazing  upon 
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NEW  ENGLAND  HAS  INFINITE  VARIETY  OF  CHARM 


The  charm  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  lies  in  her  beautiful 
forests  and  gray  rocks,  her 
valleys  and  wooded  hills. 
For  a  tramper  there  are 
endless  trails  leading 
either  to  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  or  the  cool 
depths  of  the  forest.  {At 
right )  Two  trampers  who 
have  stopped  a  moment 
to  figure  out  the  age  of  a 
slain  monarch  of  the  woods 
by  counting  the  rings 


{Above,  at  the  right )  A  week¬ 
end  tramper  in  search  of  ad¬ 
venture,  exploring  one  of  the 
many  rocky  caves  in  the  West¬ 
chester  hills.  There  are  many 
such  romantic  places  not  more 
than  an  hour  from  New  York 


[Above)  One  of  the 
many  lakes  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  within  the 
range  of  New  York 
week-end  trampers, 
where  the  water 
sparkles  among  the 
timber.  In  the  center, 
to  the  right  of  the 
lake  photograph,  the 
kind  of  trail  one  finds 
through  the  fragrant 
hemlock  forests  that 
fringe  the  shores. 


{At  left)  A  party  of  hikers 
starting  up  through  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  foothills  on  their  way  to 
the  woods.  Soon  the  hard  road 
will  give  way  to  shadowed 
trails  and  cool  lakes,  and  the 
trampers  will  be  in  a  new  world 


(Above)  One  of  the 
rocky  pinnacles  which 
are  found  all  through 
the  New  England 
country,  reminding 
one  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  done  in 
miniature.  Here  the 
tramper,  if  he  wishes, 
can  do  a  bit  of  ama¬ 
teur  mountain  climb¬ 
ing.  The  variety  of 
these  countrysides 
is  almost  endless 


PETER  RABBIT  GETS 


By  Thornton  W.  Burgess 


p: 


ETER!  Peter  Rabbit!” 

Peter  cut  a  long  hop  short,  so  short  that  it  was  only  half 
a  hop.  A  guilty  look  crept  over  Peter’s  face  as  he  turned 
toward  the  dear  Old  Briar-patch  whence  the  voice  had  come.  “Yes, 
my  dear,”  said  he  very  meekly. 

Little  Mrs.  Peter  poked  her  head  out  from  under  a  friendly  bramble 
bush.  She  was  a  very  trim  and  dainty  little  person,  was  Mrs. 
Peter,  and  Peter  was  very  fond  of  her.  But  sometimes  he  did  wish 
she  were  not  so  timid.  This  was  one  of  the  times.  In  fact,  each 
time  he  left  the  dear  Old  Briar-patch  in  search  of  adventure,  and 
Mrs.  Peter  knew  it,  was  one  of  the  times.  He  had  formed  the  habit 
of  stealing  away  when  Mrs.  Peter’s  back  was  turned,  and  it  was 
just  what  he  had  been  trying  to  do  this  time.  That  is  why  a  guilty 
look  had  crept  over  his  face.  He  expected  a  scolding.  Little  Mrs. 
Peter’s  tongue  could  be  very  sharp  at  times. 

“Please  try  to  get  home  before  sun-up,”  said  little  Mrs.  Peter 
mildly. 

Peter  was  so  surprised  he  could  hardly  find  his  tongue  to  promise 
that  he  would  be  home  before  sun-up.  “Don’t  worry,  my  dear,” 
he  added,  and  turned  towards  the  Green  Forest  to  which  the  Black 
Shadows  already  had  come  down  from  the  Purple  Hills.  What 
had  come  over  little  Mrs.  Peter?  It  was  the  first  time  she  ever  had 
failed  to  scold  him  roundly  when  she  had  caught  him  leaving  the 
dear  Old  Briar-patch.  It  gave  him  a  queer  feeling  and,  as  he  scam¬ 
pered  across  the  Green  Meadows  in  the  moonlight,  lipperty-lipperty- 
lip,  somehow  the  zest  had  gone  out  of  the  adventure.  He  felt  more 
guilty  for  leaving  little  Mrs.  Peter  alone  to  worry  than  ever  he  had 
when  he  had  succeeded  in  stealing  away  undiscovered. 

“I  won’t  stay  long,”  muttered  Peter.  “I’ll  give  her  a  surprise 
by  getting  back  hours  before  she  expects  me.” 

Alas  for  Peter  and  his  good  intentions!  Had  he  known  all  that 
was  to  happen  that  night,  he  would  have  been  quite  content  to  have 
turned  back  to  the  dear  Old  Briar-patch  and  dream  of  the  Great 
World  instead  of  going  out  into  it.  But  Peter  is  like  a  great  many 
people,  sure  that  around  the  next  turn  of  the  Crooked  Little  Path  he 
will  find  happiness,  whereas  all  the  time  he  is  running  away  from  it. 

Peter’s  thoughts  were  so  occupied  with  little  Mrs.  Peter  and  his 
good  intentions  that  he  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  his  surround¬ 
ings,  with  the  result  that  lie  almost  ran  right  into  Old  Man  Coyote. 
But  for  a  wandering  Little  Night  Breeze  he  would  have.  Just  in 
the  nick  of  time,  the  wandering  Little  Night  Breeze  came  Peter’s 
way  and  tickled  his  nose  with  the  fresh  scent  of  Old  Man  Coyote. 
So  strong  was  it  that  Peter  knew  instantly  that  Old  Man  Coyote 

was  within  a  few  feet. 

Instantly  Peter  froze.  That  is, 
he  sat  as  still  as  if  he  had  sud¬ 
denly  been  frozen  stiff.  It  was  the 
one  thing  to  do.  If  he  had 
already  been  seen  by  Old  Man 
Coyote,  it  would  be  useless.  But, 
if  he  hadn’t  been  seen,  there  was  a 
chance  that  he  might  not  be 
noticed.  Peter  was  scared.  Yes, 
indeed,  Peter  was  scared.  Never 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Great 
World  has  there  been  a  more 
badly  scared  Rabbit.  He  held 
his  breath.  He  wished,  Oh,  how  he 
wished  that  his  heart  would  stop 
thumping  inside  of  him !  It  seemed 
to  him  that  Old  Man  Coyote 
certainly  must  hear  it.  But  most 
of  all  he  wished  he  had  never 


Instantly  Peter  froz£. 
There  sat  Old  Man  Coyote, 
outlined  against  the  moon 


“Don’t  worry,  my  dear,”  he 
said,  “I  won’t  stay  long” 
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Peter  ran  as  he  had  seldom  run 
before,  heading  for  the  old  log 


A  BIG  SURPRISE 


Illustrations  by  Harrison  Cady 


thought  of  leaving  the  dear  Old  Briar-patch.  You  see,  the  instant 
after  he  stopped,  Peter  had  discovered  Old  Man  Coyote  sitting  with 
his  back  turned  towards  him,  only  two  good  jumps  away! 

It  seemed  to  Peter  that  he  sat  there  trying  to  hold  his  breath  for 
at  least  half  the  night  before  Old  Man  Coyote  moved  on.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  more  than  two  minutes.  But  time  isn’t 
measured  in  minutes  when  it  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death,  and  this  is 
just  what  it  was  for  Peter  and  he  knew  it.  If  Old  Man  Coyote  dis¬ 
covered  him,  he  wouldn’t  have  the  ghost  of  a  chance. 

Peter  blessed  the  wandering  Little  Night  Breeze  who  had  brought 
him  the  scent  of  Old  Man  Coyote  just  in  time.  Then  little  shivers 
chased  up  and  down  his  backbone  as  he  thought  what  would  happen 
if  that  Little  Night  Breeze  should  wander  back  and  take  his  own 
scent  to  Old  Man  Coyote. 

But  the  Little' Night  Breeze  didn’t  return  and  presently  Old  Man 
Coyote  trotted  away  in  the  direction  of  the  Old  Pasture.  He  had 
simply  been  sitting  there  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  where  to  hunt 
for  a  dinner  that  night.  Peter  sat  perfectly  still  for  a  long  time  after 
Old  Man  Coyote  had  disappeared.  Prudence  told  him  to  go  back 
to  the  dear  Old  Briar-patch,  but  he  was  a  wee  bit  ashamed  to  do  that 
so  soon.  He  knew’  little  Mrs.  Peter  would  suspect  that  he  had  been 
frightened  back  and  then  she  wrould  never  allow  him  to  hear  the  end 
of  it.  So,  after  a  while,  Peter  set  out  for  the  Green  Forest. 

He  made  straight  for  a  certain  bramble-tangle  oil,  the  edge  of  the 
Green  Forest,  but  as  he  drew  near  it  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  trept  over 
him.  He  stopped  to  look  and  listen.  He  could  see  nothing  and  hear 
nothing  in  the  least  suspicious.  “Pshaw!”  muttered  Peter.  “Pshaw! 
I’m  nervous.  I  haven’t  recovered  from  the  fright  Old  Man  Coyote 
gave  me.  There  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  o/.” 

He  hopped  on  a  few  steps,  then  stopped  again.  That  uneasy 
feeling  was  stronger  than  ever.  Two  or  three  times  he  hopped  on 
a  few7  steps  and  then  stopped,  and  all  the  time  he  grew  more  and  more 
uneasy.  Everything  seemed  right,  yet  he  just  felt  that  something 
wras  wrong.  That  feeling  became  so  strong  that,  when  he  wTas  only 
a  short  distance  from  the  bramble-tangle,  he  changed  his  mind  about 
going  there  and  turned  towards  the  Lone  Little  Path  that  leads  into 
the  Green  Forest. 

As  he  did  so,  a  slim  form  leaped  lightly  from  behind  a  bush  close 
bv  the  bramble-tangle  and  started  after  him  swiftly.  Peter  saw  it. 
“Reddy  Fox!”  he  exclaimed.  “He  guessed  I  would  come  over  here 
to-night  and  he  was  hiding  there  waiting  for  me  I  guess  I’ve  got  to 
run  for  it  now.” 

Peter  guessed  quite  right.  He  did  have  to  run  for  it.  Lipperty- 
lipperty-hp,  he  sped  down  the 
Lone  Little  Path.  He  couldn’t 
get  to  the  bramble-tangle  because 
Reddy  Fox  was  betw  een  him  and 
it.  He  couldn’t  outrun  Reddy 
Fox.  Reddy  could  run  faster  and 
longer  than  he  could.  A  glance 
behind  show7ed  him  that  Reddy 
was  already  gaining  on  him. 

Peter  thought  fast  and  hard.  He 
recalled  that  ahead  of  him,  a  f 
little  to  one  side  of  the  Lone 
Little  Path,  was  an  old  hollow7 
log.  The  opening  wras  big  enough 
for  him  but  too  small  for  Reddy 
to  enter.  If  he  could  reach  that, 
he  would  be  safe. 

Peter  ran  as  he  had  seldom  run 
before.  He  began  to  breathe  hard. 

He  was  ( Continued  on  page  73) 


Peter  raced  on,  the  great 
curved  claws  of  Hooty  the 
Owl  close  behind  him 
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A  BETTER  AMERICA 


Some  true  stories  of  people  and  things  that 


made  on  his  way  to  a  place  as  one 
of  the  country’s  greatest  producers 
of  commercial  recreation.  But  neither 
would  do;  by  the  alchemy  of  a  fine 
faith  and  persistence,  D.  S.  Humphrey 
worked  out  for  himself  the  happiest 
and  most  wholesome  business  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  world.  It  is:  “Clean, 
wholesome  amusement  pays,  pays  big, 
and  in  the  end  is  the  only  kind  that  does 
pay.” 

This  is  no  preachment  or  theory. 
“D.  S.”  is  very  careful  not  to  be  classed 
as  a  moralist.  Like  all  good  men  that 


D.  S.  Humphrey, 
the  man  who  has 
proved  that  clean 
amusement  pays ;  and 
Euclid  Beach  Park, 
where  Cleveland’s 
boys  and  g*irls, 
mothers  and  fathers, 
swim,  dance  and  play 


CLEAN  AMUSEMENT 
PAYS 

By  Carlton  K.  Matson 

Remember  that  good  old  New 

England  aunt  who  used  to  say, 
“I  don’t  know  what  this  world 
is  coming  to;  people  think  of 
nothing  but  pleasure!”  She  had  an 
honest  suspicion  of  amusement.  She 
had  to  link  amusement  up  with  some 
personal  sacrifice  in  order  to  give  it 
social  standing. 

In  quite  another  class,  are  many 
modem  men  who  are  in  the  business  of 
providing  amusement.  They  believe 
that  all  people  are  bad;  or,  at  best, 
slightly  indecent,  when  they  are  off 
their  guard.  These  men  calculate  that 
any  amusement  which  is  coarse  or 
indecent  is  suited  to  the  taste  of  the 
people  and  assured  of  success.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  they  are  not  always  proven 
wrong. 

D.  S.  Hum phrey  had  a  natural  right 
to  both  of  these  philosophies.  One,  he 
might  have  inherited  from  parents  who 
migrated  to  the  Western  Reserve  of 
Ohio  from  “Down  East”  in  the  days 
when  migrating  was  a  man’s  job; 
the  other,  he  might  have  caught  from 
the  disillusioning  contacts  he  has 


succeed,  he  wards  off  praise  with  the 
materialistic  statement  that  he  has 
“No  eye  to  anything-but  business.” 

Forgetting  the  principle  and  the 
moral,  the  story  is  this:  Euclid  Beach 
Park,  Cleveland — any  Clevelander  had 
the  beginning  and  end  of  this  story  as 


ROOF 

NURSERIES 

Many  people  in  cities 
forget  that  there  is 
fresh  air  and  sunshine 
on  their  roofs.  These 
children  are  eating  and 
playing  on  the  roof  of 
the  New  York  Nursery 
and  Child’s  Hospital 


soon  as  he  saw  the  name,  “D.  S. 
Humphrey”— was  once  a“regular  place.” 
Booze  and  plenty  of  it,  close-up  dances, 
and  morbidly  colorful  fakes  and  freaks 
were  provided  on  the  trail  of  adver¬ 
tising  evolved  from  the  theory  that  the 
good  old  virtues  are  dead. 

That  was  before  1901.  In  that  year 
the  Humphrey  Company,  consisting  of 
“D.  S.”,  his  wife,  sister,  and  brother, 
took  over  the  big  eighty-acre  Park. 
Booze  went,  catch-as-catch-can  dancing 
was  ousted,  and  the  morbid  freaks  were 
told  to  move  on.  Pop-corn  stands, 
clean  dancing  and  family  parties  reigned 
in  place  of  the  “wild-time”  amusements. 

Now  this  is  the  plot — in  1900,  the 
Park  lost  $20,000;  in  1901,  it  made 
$30,000. 

“Just  good  business,”  D.  S.  Hum¬ 
phrey  says.  “I  out-guessed  them.  Too 
many  amusement  people  had  it  that 
people  are  unsound,  loose,  and  don’t 
want  clean  amusements. 

“When  we  started,  the  professional 
amusement  people  laughed  at  us  and 
said  that  we  wouldn’t  last  six  months, 
that  when  people  amused  themselves 
they  ‘wanted  a 
time,’ that  every¬ 
one  wanted  to  be 
sporty  when  he 
was  taking  a  day 
off  and  so  on — 
I’ve  forgotten 
most  of  what 
they  said. 

“About  all  the 
encouragement 
we  got  to  start 
with  was  from 
the  preachers, 
and  I  think  a  lot 
of  them  praised 
us  publicly,  and 
privately  thought 
our  management 
of  Euclid  Beach 
was  a  lot  like  some  folk’s  idea  of 
heaven — beautiful,  but  too  good  to 
be  true. 

“But  we  had  our  guess  of  what  was 
sound  business  in  amusements  and  we 
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IN  THE  MAKING 

will  strengthen  your  faith  in  your  country 


stuck  to  it  long  enough  to  put  it  to  the 
test.  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  I 
think  a  lot  of  what  is  sweet  and  sound 
in  our  business  adventure,  and  a  lot  of 
the  courage  that  enabled  us  to  stand  by 
it,  came  from  the  women  folks  with  us. 
My  wife  and  my  sister  have  been 
directors  from  the  start  and  my  wife  is 
secretary-treasurer  to-day. 

“Anybody  is  welcome  to  the  business 
principle  we  discovered — that  a  good 
woman  partner  adds  something  to 
one’s  firm  that  no  man  can.  To  us, 
the  women  imparted  a  faith  in  the  real 
decency  and  wholesomeness  of  folks. 

“How  we  cleaned  up  Euclid  Beach.J 
Well,  first,  we  established  the  ‘free  gate’. 
By  taking  no  gate  receipts,  we  had  no 
responsibility  toward  the  patron  that 
would  keep  us  from  bouncing  him,  and 
bounce  him  we  did,  when  he  became 
objectionable. 

“Of  course,  we  had  already  put  out 
the  beer  concession — and  cleaned  up 
more  on  our  pop-corn  stands  the  first 
year  than  our  predecessors  got  out  of 
the  $9,000  booze  concession.  Their 
special  police  force  always  ate  up  their 
profits. 

“When  we  bounced  a  noisy  or  trouble¬ 
some  citizen,  we  took  pains  to  get  it 
in  the  papers.  That  was  our  idea  of 
advertising.  Some  folks  have  an  idea 
that  it  is  their  moral  duty  to  be  decent 
but  that  it  is  probably  something  to  be 
ashamed  of  and  certainly  not  anything 
to  brag  about.  Well,  we  had  it  differ¬ 
ently  and  we  advertised  our  decency. 

“We  put  up  signs,  ‘No  Freaks,  Fakes 
or  Fresh  People’;  ‘Free  Gate’;  ‘No 
Beer’;  ‘A  Safe  Place  for  Mother  and 
the  Kicjs’;  and  Mother  and  the  Kids, 
the  whole  family  in  fact,  came,  ate  their 
lunch,  stayed  and -spent  money.  I 
neglected  to  say  that  we  took 
over  all  the  concessions  when 
we  started  and  that  we  owned 
and  operated  everything  in 
the  Park  ourselves. 

“We’re  proud  of  the  fact 
that  unprotected  women,  girls 
and  children  can  be  as  free 
from  fear  of  molestation  in  our 
Park  as  in  their  own  homes. 


It’s  a  great  sight  to  see  the  family 
parties  eating  at  the  tables  under  the 
trees  and  then  breaking  up  to  scatter 
to  the  dance  hall,  the  figure  eight,  or 
the  bathing  beach. 

“This  family  picnicing  has  something 
fundamental  in  it.  It’s  a. direct  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  Sunday  School  picnic 
in  the  small  town, 


FREE  HOMES 
The  school  children 
cf  Chicago  have  made 
many  bird  houses  this 
year.  In  this  work 
they  are  encouraged 
by  State  officials,  for 
the  birds  protect  the 
trees  against  bugs 


and-  it’s  full  of 
the  old-fashioned 
virtues  that  still 
underlie  all  our 
sound  institu¬ 
tions. 

“Yes,  it  has 
been  good  busi¬ 
ness!” 

Clevelanders 
will  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  this  doc¬ 
trine.  They  saw 
the  Humphrey 
business  grow 
until  the  beach 
resort  was  sup¬ 
plemented  in 
1907  by  the  great 
skating  rink,  the 
Elysium,  on 
Euclid  Avenue, 
which  the  Com¬ 
pany  built  and 
owns. 

The  man  who  is  President  of  the 
Humphrey  Company  is  sixty-eight 
years  old,  big  framed  and  over  six 
feet  tall.  A  gray  mustache  and  gray 
hair  give  the  only  appearance  of  age. 
He  is  tanned  a  dark-brown,  an  out- 
of-doors  color.  It  is  the  out-of-doors 
look  of  the  man  who  plows  or  cuts 
timber,  and  not  of  one  sun-burned 
at  the  race-track. 


:  MAY  DAY  FUN 

These  pictures  show  some 
of  the  girls  of  New  York 
City’s  public  schools  cele¬ 
brating  May  Day  in 
Central  Park  with  games 
and  May  Pole  dancing 


GIVING  THE  FARMER  A 
REAL  ADDRESS 

By  Margaret  Sanborn 

THE  farmers  of  Tompkins  County, 
New  York,  have  something  that 
most  of  our  farmers  do  not  have: 
•  they  have  an  address,  just  like 
city  folk.  If  you  hear  that  one  of 
them  has  fresh  eggs  to  sell 
and  you  start  out  to  track 
those  eggs  down,  you  do  not 
have  to  stop  every  little  while 
to  inquire  for  the  farm  which 
used  to  be  owned  by  some¬ 
body  else,  and  is  on  a  cross 
road  off  the  main  road;  you 
can  go  there  just  as  easily  by 
yourself  as  you  would  to  120 
West  81st  Street  or  600  Lake 
View  Avenue.  For  that 
farmer  has  an  address. 

This  is  how  it  happened. 
Out  in  Colorado,  there  lived 
a  farmer  named  J.  B.  Plato. 
He  had  been  brought  up  in 
Denver,  so  he  was  used  to 
having  an  address,  something  more 
definite  than  “three  miles  west,  or 
R.  F.  D.  3.”  But  after  he  had  moved 
out  on  his  farm,  he  did  not  think 
much  about  this  address  difficulty 
until  one  day  when  he  had  some 
calves  to  sell.  He  started  to  write 
out  an  advertisement  and  put  down  his 
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name  and  the  only  address  he  had:  Box  shows  the  map  of  Alton  marked  ac- 
41,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Broomfield,  Colo.  And  cording  to  the  clock  system.  All  the 
then  he  began  to  think.  How  would  farms  in  the  1  o’clock  space  are  marked 
anyone  but  the  mail  carrier  know  what  1;  those  in  the  4  o’clock,  4;  those  in 
that  address  meant,  and  where  his  farm  the  8  o’clock  space,  8.  Every  house 
was?  If  he  was  to  sell  his  calves,  he  less  than  a  mile  distant  from  the  village 
knew  that  in  his  advertisement  he  would  centre  is  in  Zone  o,  those  one  mile 
have  to  explain  exactly  where  he  lived,  distant  in  Zone  1,  those  two  miles  in 
but  a  long  and  complicated  and  most  in-  Zone  2.  Furthermore  every  house  has 
definite  explanation  was  the  only  kind  its  particular  letter,  those  from  A  to 
he  could  make — five  miles  south  of  L  being  in  the  first  half  of  each  mile 
Broomfield,  six  miles  northeast  of  space,  and  those  letters  from  M  to 
Golden.  If  he  were  in  the  city,  he  would  Z  in  the  last  half.  Thus,  if  you  want 
have  a  short,  definite  address  that  people  to  find  the  house  numbered  5-1P,  you 
could  find,  but  he  was  not  in  the  city,  know  that  it  is  southeast  of  Alton 
He  was  out  in  the  country,  five  miles  because  the  5  tells  you  that.  The 
south  of  Broomfield,  on  R.  F.  D.  1.  1  tells  you  that  it  is  more  than  one  mile 

Thus,  Mr.  Plato  ran  up  against  a  away,  and  the  P  that  it  is  between  a 
difficulty  that  the  farmers  all  over  this  mile  and  a-half  and  two  miles  from 
country  have  been  facing.  But  he  did  Alton.  The  P  also  identifies  the  par- 
not  let  it  go  at  that.  Every 
farmer  should  have  an  address, 
he  thought,  an  address  that 
would  bring  people  right  to  his 
front  door.  He  knew  that  sys¬ 
tems  of  “putting  the  farmer  on 
the  map”  had  been  tried,  but 
none  had  been  successful.  Most 
of  them  had  imitated  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  street  and  house  num¬ 
bering  used  in  cities,  but  156 
North  Road  does  not  really 
tell  one  any  more  than  R.  F.  D. 

3  does.  So  J.  B.  Plato  set  to 
thinking,  as  he  milked  the  cows 
and  did  the  chores,  and  he 
thought  hard. 

The  result  is  the  Clock  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Rural  Index,  which  has 
been  worked  out  so  successfully 
in  Tompkins  County,  New 
York  State.  This  system  of 
numbering  gives  the  four  essen¬ 
tials  in  finding  the  farmer's 
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ticular  house  for  you,  for  when  you 
reach  it  you  ■will  recognize  it  by  its 


house:  the  village  which  it  is  near,  the 
direction  from  the  village,  the  number 
of  miles  from  the  village,  and  the  number  on  a  metal  plate  put  up  before 
identifying  number  of  the  house.  This  the  house:  5-1P  Alton, 
system  is  based  on  the  face  of  the  clock  Mr.  Plato  started  to  work  out  this 
and  the  hours  of  the  clock,  with  which  system  in  Colorado;  but  it  came  to  the 
we  are  all  familiar.  Take  the  accom-  attention  of  the  Cornell  Agricultural 
panying  map  of  Alton,  and  the  roads  College  and  he  was  called  to  Ithaca, 


which  run  out  from  the  village.  The 
first  figure  shows  the  map  of  Alton 
with  the  clock  face  placed  upon  it, 


New  York.  The  American  Rural  Index 
Corporation  was  formed,  and  Tompkins 
County,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 


and  the  country  around  Alton  divided  Farm  Bureau  and  the  schools,  has  been 
into  twelve  spaces,  according  to  the  surveyed  and  every  house  and  farm 
hours  of  the  clock.  12  is  north;  the  has  its  address. 


1  o’clock  space  is  northeast;  7  o’clock 
space  is  southwest;  10  o’clock  is  north¬ 
west,  and  so  on.  Figure  2.  herewith. 
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The  way  this  survey  was  made  is 
interesting.  The  farm  bureau  sent  to 
each  school  a  map  of  that  school  dis¬ 
trict,  with  the  houses  and  roads  marked. 
The  children  filled  in  the  names  of  the 
farmers;  the  kind  of  farming,  such  as 
dairy,  general,  etc.;  the  telephone 
numbers  of  the  farmers;  and  crossed 
off  the  roads  that  were  not  used.  This 
plan  of  making  the  survey  put  the 
children  in  touch  with  the  Clock  Sys¬ 
tem,  and  made  them  interested  in  the 
scheme.  It  also  gave  them  a  little 
trolmen  who  lesson  in  geography,  and  a  good  idea 
keep  up  and  of  their  own  town  and  their  own  district. 

The  schools  have  co-operated  wonder¬ 
fully  in  this  work.  127  maps  were  sent 
out  in  Tompkins  County  and  124  have 
been  filled  in  and  returned.  The  re- 
Theyposttheir  maining  three  are  being  held  so  that  the 
names  where  children  can  make  a  more  detailed 
all  may  read  village  map. 


These  North 
Carolina  pa- 


repair  the 
roads  of  their 
counties,  are 
proud  of  their 
handiwork 


The  value  of  giving  the  farmer  an 
address  is  great.  As  we  have  seen  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Plato  and  his  advertisement, 
it  is  of  distinct  commercial  advantage. 
Then  there  is  a  social  advantage,  too. 
In  the  changing  population  of  many  of 
our  farm  lands,  it  means  a  good  deal 
to  the  farmer’s  wife  who  is  a  newcomer 
to  have  a  real  address  so  that  if  she 
meets  her  distant  neighbors  she  can 
tell  them  exactly  where  she  lives.  This 
definite  address  may  even  bring  the 
doctor  more  quickly  in  case  of 
emergency. 

But  this  system  of  “putting  the 
farmer  on  the  map”  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
Tompkins  County  is  blazing  the  way. 
It  remains  for  the  rest  of  our  country 
to  wake  up  and  follow. 


HELPING  MEXICANS  TO 
BE  AMERICANS 

By  Lee  McCrae 

THE  Red  Cross  Chapter  of  Pasa¬ 
dena,  California,  as  anxious  to  be 
helpful  in  these  days  of  recon¬ 
struction  as  in  war  times,  is 
very  actively  engaged  in  many  lines  of 
community  service.  Leading  in  the 
movement  to  establish  first  aid  kits 
along  the  crowded  highways,  it  has 
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fully  a  hundred  of  these  to  its  credit. 
It  is  also  busy  promoting  Junior 
activities  and  interests,  realizing  that 
this  is  the  most  far  reaching  service  it 
can  give  to  our  nation. 

But  the  Chapter  is  concentrating 
chiefly  upon  work  for  the  Mexicans  in 
its  midst,  these  being  Pasadena’s 
largest  foreign  element. 

Through  the  Edna  P.  Alter  House, 
they  are  reaching  effectively  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  -Mexican  families, 
lifting  them  physically,  mentally  and 
spiritually  toward  American  ideals, 
especially  in  home  life. 

This  Community  House  is  by  no 
means  a  charity  but  a  very  wisely  con¬ 
ducted  philanthropy.  It  bears  the 
name  of  a  once  obscure  nurse,  since 
killed  in  a  pitiful  accident,  whose  heart 
was  touched  ten  years  ago  by  the  woeful 
needs  of  the  Mexican  families  she 
visited.  She  promptly  started  the 
movement,  which  six  years  ago  ma¬ 
terialized  in  the  excellent  little  building, 
equipment  and  grounds  pictured  here. 

It  is  located  in  the  midst  of  the 
foreign  district;  is  a  model  of  attractive¬ 
ness  inside  and  out;  and  has  the  support 
of  many  churches  and  the  civil  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  city,  the  health  officers  being 
particularly  interested  in  its  success. 
It  is  open  day  and  night  to  the  people, 
with  classes,  amusements  and  as¬ 
sistance  for  all  comers.  Girls  and 
women  of  all  ages  are  taught  sanitation, 
first  aid,  sewing,  cooking,  rug-making, 
and  so  forth.  And  they  certainly  show 
their  appreciation. 

The  Red  Cross  is  not  only  helpful 
financially,  but  looks  after  the  wee 
maternity  hospital  established  in  the 
garage,  the  prettiest,  whitest  little 
ward  of  three  beds  and  three  cribs  of 
which  any  Chapter  can  boast.  ‘‘Per¬ 
fect!”  exclaims  the  visitor  involun¬ 
tarily,  stepping  within  the  small  house. 
Many  wee  Mexican- Americans  have 
opened  their  eyes  first  within  its  snowy 
walls  and  gazed,  no  doubt,  in  inherited 
love  of  color,  at  the  Red  Cross  emblem 
above  their  heads. 

A  free  clinic  is  maintained  in  the 
principal  building,  and  Red  Cross 


Pasadena’s  Community 
House  for  Mexicans.  At 
the  left  of  the  house  can 
be  seen  the  garage  which 
serves  as  a  Maternity 
Hospital.  {Below)  Mexi¬ 
can  women  waiting  for 
the  “Store”  to  open 


nurses  give  systematic 
instruction  to  various 
classes  there.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Junior  Red 
“Crossers”  supply  fresh 
milk  daily  to  great 
numbers  of  babies,  in¬ 
valids  and  elderly  peo¬ 
ple  at  five  cents  a  quart. 
{The  market  price  is 
sixteen  cents.)  Those 
who  cannot  afford  the 
five  cents  get  the  milk 
anyway.  This  is  one 
of  the  ways  in  which 
the  Juniorshelp,  raising 
all  funds  as  they  themselves  decide, 
chiefly  through  self-denial. 

The  other  small  building  in  the  rear 
of  the  House  is  called  the  “Store”.  It 
is  a  permanent  bargain  counter  opened 
every  other  morning  for  the  sale  of 
clothing,  household  equipment  and 
supplies  of  all  kinds  to  any  customers 
who  come.  The  snap  shot  shows  how 
they  come.  Its  stock  is  supplied 
through  the  efforts  of  Pasadena  women, 
largely  the  members  of  the  Red  Cross 
organization,  who  must  continuously 
bestir  themselves  to  keep  its  shelves 
covered. 

Of  course  there  is  a  Day  Nursery  and 
Clubs  and  all  manner  of  departmental 
work  customary  to  settlement  houses 
but,  in  this  case,  giving  wide  scope  for 
the  personal  touch  of  patriotic  women 
who,  during  the  stress  of  war,  learned 
the  joy  and  value  of  service  to  others. 
The  Pasadena  Chapter  grows  strong 
through  exercise;  it  gives  out,  therefore 
it  receives.  It  grows  in  numbers  and 
financial  strength  because,  working 
with  the  constructive  forces  of  the 
universe,  it  is  serving  the  Nation  right 
here  from  its  home-center. 

SPRING  CLEANING 


A  Boy  Scout  re¬ 
porting  on  the 
condition  of  a 
backyard;  and 
some  of  the  child¬ 
ren  of  Coke  Otto, 
Ohio,  who  so  val¬ 
iantly  battled  with 
dirt  and  rubbish 


dren  of  Kansas  City  divided  the  dis¬ 
tricts  into  sections,  and  organized 
themselves  into  bands  with  captains, 
and  went  the  rounds,  asking  the  house¬ 
holders  to  clean  up  their  yards  and 
premises.  In  certain  cases,  school 
boys  themselves  put  on  overalls  and 
took  up  the  work  of  chasing  dirt;  in 
others,  they  told  citizens  where  men 
could  be  found  to  do  the  work.  There 
was  to  be  no  excuse  fox  a  cluttered  back 
yard. 

Minneapolis  also  enrolled  its  school 
children  in  a  paint-up  and  clean-up 
campaign. 

In  Detroit,  the  Boy  Scouts  were  the 
field  agents.  And  very  interesting 
reports  they  made  of  conditions.  Wrote 
one  Scout  about  an  alley  he  visited, 
“The  ashes  are  way  high  and  I  couldn’t 
get  through.  I  guess  I’ll  get  my  big 
brother  to  help  me.” 

Waterbury,  Connecticut,  had  another 
scheme  to  clean  its  yards.  The  City 
Improvement  Committee  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  gives  out  plants  and 
shrubs  to  Waterbury  citizens  as  a  step 
in  beautifying  their  city,  but  only  to 
those  who  abolish  tin  cans  and  rubbish 
from  their  premises  and  who  do  a  really 
good  clean-up  job  on  their  yards.  This 
may  seem  a  little  thing,  perhaps,  but  in 
reality,  it  is  a  big  thing  for  the  city 
itself,  and  for  the  people  of  the  city. 

The  children  of  Coke  Otto,  Ohio, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Red  Cross, 
played  a  “tin  can  game.”  They 
cleaned  their  town  from  one  end  to  the 
other  making  it  a  place  of  which  they 
and  their  parents  could  be  proud.  As 
a  reward,  they  were  presented  with  a 
baseball' outfit. 

Spring  cleaning  and  all-the-year- 
round  cleaning  is  something  that  every 
town  and  all  the  people  in  the  town  can 
do. 


By  Margaret  Sanborn 

UR  American  housewives  have 
their  spring  cleanings — so  do 
our  cities  and  our  towns. 

Last  spring,  the  school  chil- 
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MARTHA  was  alone — Martha 
who  so  rarely  had  any  time  to 
herself,  any  hours  to  call  her 
own.  Often  she  had  yearned 
for  solitude  and  silence,  yearned  and 
it  never  came.  There  was  always  so 
much  to  be  done;  always  so  many 
places  to  go;  always  so  many  things 
to  remember;  that  such  a  time  had 
never  come.  But  now  it  was  with 
her — she  was  alone!  There  was  no 
one  to  break  the  soft  stillness  of  the 
house,  no  one  to  intrude  upon  her 
musings. 

Henry  was  away.  He  had  gone  out 
an  hour  before  to  a  business  meeting 
of  the  Company,  gone  out  perplexed 
and  anxious. 

“The  men  are  after  more  wages,” 
he  had  told  Martha.  “It  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  meet  every  demand.  But  they 
must  have  enough  to  live  on.  We  will 
have  to  discuss  it  thoroughly.  Don’t 
wait  up  for  me.  I  may  be  late.” 

Bruce  had  departed  the  week  before 
for  college.  Martha  had  watched  him 
off  with  great  joy  and  great  pain  in 
her  heart.  So  perfect  were  these  two 
things  within  her,  that  she  had  not 
cried,  had  not  thought  of  the  future 
with  its  long  lonely  -days  for  her,  and, 
after  the  waiting,  days  of  triumph.  She 
had  not  thought  of  those  things;  she 
had  stood  numb  and  speechless.  Her 
dream  had  blossomed  but  she  could 
not  pluck  the  flower.  She  stood  off — 
worshipping.  And,  in  her  heart,  that 
mingled  pain  and  pleasure. 

Alma  and  Bertha  had  homes  of  their 
own;  they  were  not  there  with  her  any 
longer.  They  had  passed  out,  passed 
out  from  the  home  she  had  made  for 
them,  passed  on  to  a  new  way  of  liv¬ 
ing. 

At  last,  after  years  of  toil  and 
struggle,  of  weary  work  and  endless 
serving,  Martha  was  alone.  Alone — 
even  as  she  had  yearned  to  be  alone 
in  those  days  when  solitude  had  been 
denied  her.  And  now  that  her  wish 
had  been  granted,  she  sat  back  in  her 
chair  with  a  sigh  of  content;  her  hands 
folded  idly  in  her  lap.  There  was  a 
satisfaction  in  having  attained  this 
hour.  And  yet,  there  was  neither  the 
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hushed  happiness  she  had  expected  in 
solitude,  nor  the  sweet  peace  she  had 
hoped  to  find  in  her  musing.  There 
was  something — some  warmth  and 
color  of  life — lacking. 

She  looked  at  the  clock.  Almost 
eight!  Two  whole  hours  she  had  to 
herself,  two  whole  hours  to  spend  as 
she  pleased.  And  now  that  they  were 
hers  she  knew  not  what  to  do  with 
them.  She  looked  down  at  her  hands, 
empty  hands  resting  in  her  lap,  and 
realized  that  to  feel  the  full  measure 
of  Happiness,  she  must  be  busy,  must 
fill  the  solitude  with  the  sweetness  of 
action. 

What  could  she  do?  Mending? - 
No — there  was  no  mending,  and  this 
night  she  had  no  desire  to  mend.  She 
had  put  aside  the  common  duties  that 
filled  her  days.  Write?  Would  she 
write  a  letter  to  Bruce?  She  had 
promised  to  write  him  always  Sun¬ 
days  and  Thursdays.  This  was  Tues¬ 
day.  He  would  not  expect  a  letter, 
and  Martha  did  not  really  wish  to 
write  to  him  to-night.  There  was 
something  she  wanted  to  do  with  her 
solitude,  something  she  wanted  to  do 
for  herself.  Always  there  had  been 
little  things  she  had  wanted  to  do  for 
herself  and  had  never  had  time  to  do. 

There  were  books.  She  had  meant 
to  read  much;  had  meant  to  improve 
her  mind  and  keep  pace  with  the 
times.  But  she  always  had  so  many 
things  to  do — so  many  things  to  keep 
pace  with  that  Time  had  been  for¬ 
gotten.  Now  she  would  begin.  And 
she  smiled  wryly  to  herself  as  ^he 
realized  what  a  great  deal  of  reading 
she  would  have  to  do,  how  far  behind 
she  was  in  all  matters. 

“I'll  fairly  have  to  run  to  catch  up 
with  the  world.”  she  told  herself. 

CO,  alone,  she  planned  to  read  much, 
^  planned  to  see  the  best  plays 
that  came  to  the  little  city,  planned 
to  attend  a  course  of  lectures  at  the- 
Y.  W.  C.  A. — they  always  had  some¬ 
thing  interesting  down  there.  She 
knew,  for  twice  a  year  when  she  had 
attended  bazaars  in  the  building,  she 
had  stopped  to  read  the  many  attrac- 


TO  have  brought  up  three  children, 
to  have  given  them  meals  when 
they  were  hungry  and  kisses  when 
they  were  hurt — that  didn't  seem 
like  achieving  much  to  Martha 
Knight.  She  only  felt  old  and  use¬ 
less.  And  then  one  day — but  you 
must  read  the  story  to  find  out  what 
happened  then.  Theodocia  Pearce 
has  done  nothing  better  than  this 
concludingstoryof  the  Knight  family 


tive  notices  on  the  bulletin  board  in 
the  hallway.  She  had  yearned  to  take 
in  some  of  those  affairs,  yearned  to 
know  more  about  modern  poets  and 
great  painters  and  their  pictures,  but 
always  she  had  turned  aside.  So  much 
there  was  to  be  done  at  home.  But 
now — well,  it  was  different  now.  To¬ 
morrow — no,  she  was  busy  tomorrow — - 
the  next  day — yes,  the  next  day  she 
would  go  down  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and 
see  what  courses  they  had  to  offer. 
She  would  go  and  she  would  take  Alma 
with  her.  Surely  Alma  would  have 
the  time  and  the  desire  to  learn  more 
of  thought  and  the  progress  of  the 
world.  Alma  had  been  pretty  well 
tied  down,  all  day  long  in  a  pokey 
office.  Surely  Alma  would  be  glad  to 
go,  and  how  glad  Martha  would  be,  to 
go  with  Alma. 

She  glanced  again  at  the  clock.  Just 
a  little  after  eight.  .Almost  two  hours 
yet — almost  two  hours. 

On  the  centre  table  was  the  latest 
number  of  a  woman’s  magazine.  She 
drew  her  chair  up  to  the  light  and  took 
the  magazine  up  in  her  hands.  Well, 
to-night  she  would  read;  she  would 
begin  at  once  to  do  some  of  those 
things  she  had  waited  so  long  to  do. 

She  read  a  story,  a  short  sweet  tale 
of  June  roses,  a  maid  and  a  soldier 
chap  in  love;  read  it  and  forgot  all 
else,  even  that  time  was  her  own  to 
do  with  as  she  pleased. 

And.  after  the  story,  there  was  an 
article  written  by  a  woman  who  had 
made  good  in  the  Middle  West.  She 
had  had  time,  long  days  of  loneliness. 
But  she  had  peopled  them  with  child¬ 
ren  of  her  brain,  had  found  com¬ 
panionship  in  her  own  thoughts,  had 
put  them  down  on  paper.  And  the 
world  called  her  a  successful  novelist. 

It  touched  Martha  deeply,  more  than 
the  story  had  touched  her.  It  stirred 
in  her  a  strange  regret,  or  was  it  that  it 
awakened  in  her  a  longing.  She  turned 
the  pages  of  the  magazine  idly,  the  spell 
of  reading  still  upon  her.  There  was  a 
page — a  full  page  of  photographs  — 
photographs  of  women  throughout  the 
country  who  were  working,  achieving; 
women  who  had  kept  abreast  of  the 


“I’m  going  to  have  a  little  time  to  myself  now,”  said  Martha — “time  to  improve  in!” 
Henry  stooped  and  kissed  her  hair.  “I  don’t  see  how  you  can  improve,”  he  said  gently 


times,  social  workers,  writers,  painters, 
lecturers — all  living  to  the  full  and 
succeeding.  Women  in  small  towns 
and  country  places  and  great  cities, 
sending  out  their  message,  going  out  wi  th 
their  message  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Martha  looked  at  them  long,  looked 
at  the  earnest,  sweet,  fine  faces  of 
them,  then  slowly  she  closed  the  maga¬ 
zine  and  placed  it  back  on  the  table. 

It  came  to  her  then,  with  the  bitter¬ 
ness  that  is  born  of  a  sudden  realiza¬ 


tion,  that  she  was  getting  old  and  use¬ 
less,  that  the  best  of  her  days  had 
passed,  that  the  best  of  life  was  done 
for  her.  She  had  lived  through  long 
years  of  toil  and  now,  at  the  last,  there 
was  nothing  to  show  for  it— nothing. 
She  thought  of  the  women  in  the  maga¬ 
zine.  young,  many  of  them  and  achiev¬ 
ing.  She  had  failed  to  achieve!  The 
years  had  slipped  by,  and  into  them 
she  had  put  nothing  lasting,  no  great 
purpose,  and  the  years  had  gone  by 


speedily.  She  had  not  realized  until 
this  night  what  a  great  many  years 
had  gone  by.  She  had  been  too  busy 
with  the  common  things  to  count  them 
as  they  passed.  She  had  not  known 
that  she  was  old.  There  had  been  too 
many  around  always,  she  had  never 
had  time  to  think  of  old  age.  But, 
alone,  it  was  different.  One  had  time 
to  think  when  alone. 

*4/z<I,  to-night,  Martha  knew  that  she 
was  old! 
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More  bitterly  still,  she  knew  that  she 
had  failed  to  achieve.  So  busy  she  had 
been  that  opportunities  had  knocked 
and  she  had  not  heard  them;  dreams 
had  waited  near-by  and  she  had  not 
seen  them.  She  had  been  blind  and 
deaf  to  the  cry  and  the  need  of  the 
world.  And  now  it  was  too  late  to 
serve — to  aspire — to  achieve. 

She  was  old,  and,  moreover,  she  was 
useless.' 

Martha’s  head  sank  and  rested  upon 
her  hands,  poor  work-worn  hands.  She 
was  ashamed — oh,  she  was  ashamed  of 
her  failure.  So  many  things  she  might 
have  done  and  had  not  done — so  many 
things. 

She  did  not  hear  Henry  come  in,  so 
deep  was  her  despair,  so  great  her 
humiliation.  She  started  ashamed  at 
the  touch  of  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

“Moping,  Martha?”  he  teased. 

“No!”  She  tried  to  smile.  “I  wasn’t 
moping,  Henry.  I  was  just  thinking.” 
She  lapsed  into  silence.  Henry  stood 
nearby  watching  her. 

“See  here,  Martha,”  he  said  at 
length,  “you  mustn’t  get  lonely  be¬ 
cause  the  children  are  away.” 

“I’m  not  lonely,  Henry.  I  am  glad 
they  are  away.  I  am  going  to  have 
a  little  time  to  myself  now,  a  little 
time  to  study  and  improve  in.” 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her  hair. 

"I  don’t  see  just  how  you  can  im¬ 
prove.”  he  said  gently. 

Martha  laughed  softly,  got  up  from 
her  place  and  went  up  stairs  to  turn 
down  the  beds. 

THE  brooding  silence  upstairs  almost 
frightened  Martha.  She  switched  on 
the  light  in  the  hall  and  stood  before 
the  door  of  Alma’s  room.  Some  im-' 
pulse  stirred  her;  she  reached  out  to 
the  knob,  turned  it  and  went  in.  She 
turned  the  switch  and  flooded  the  room 
with  light.  Sweet  with  its  chintz-hung 
windows  and  its  white  furniture,  the 
place  greeted  her,  folded  her  in.  The 
hushed  breath  of  it  was  like  a  warm 
breeze  of  summer  blowing  full  upon 
the  winter  within  her  heart.  She  for¬ 
got  that  there  was  winter  there,  forgot 
that  age  oppressed  her,  and  sat  down 
in  this  sanctuary  of  her  Youth,  among 
the  dreams  of  her  past.  Perhaps  all 
the  more  because  Alma  had  left  it  be¬ 
hind  her,  this  room  really  belonged  to 
Martha.  Often  she  entered  softly  to 
worship  unobserved  at  this  shrine  of 
her  Youth.  For  was  not  Alma — Alma, 
sweet  and  radiant — was  not  Alma  her¬ 
self  re-born?  The  little  room  was  the 
room  of  her  dreams,  a  room  in  which 
order  dwelt  and  peace  hovered. 

She  sat  alone,  relaxed  and  quiet,  her 
thoughts  wandering  the  ways  of  her 
Youth.  One  night,  years  and  years 
before — so  much  had  happened  since 
then  it  seemed  many  years — she  had 
finished  reading  a  book,  a  book  that 
had  kindled  her  to  flame.  She  had 
wanted  to  write  a  book  too,  a  book  of 
wonder  and  inspiration  for  all  people. 
Through  the  long  days  she  had  dreamed 
her  book.  But  always  she  was  so  busy 
working  for  others,  she  could  never  find 
time  to  begin.  She  saw  herself  this 
night,  as  she  had  seen  herself  then — a 


None  So  Useless 

woman  of  the  world,  successful,  tri¬ 
umphant;  not  as  one  who  had  achieved 
some  pursuit,  but  as  one  who  had  lived 
to  some  purpose — a  soul  strong,  serv¬ 
ing,  useful. 

Useful.  That  was  it— she  had 
yearned  to  be  useful— useful  to  human¬ 
ity. 

Alone  in  Alma’s  room,  for  the  moment 
she  was  all  she  had  dreamed.  The 
silence  enfolded  her,  the  peace  of  the 
place  rested  upon  her. 

“Martha!”  It  was  a  shrill  call  from 
below.  “Martha,  come  on  down  and 
have  a  drink  of  lemonade.  I’ve  just 
made  some.” 

A  ROUSED  and  ashamed,  Martha 
stumbled  to  her  feet,  turned  out  the 
light  and  went  slowly  down  the  stairs. 
Turning  out  the  light,  she  had  looked 
down  upon  her  hands,  hands  vein- 
lined,  red  and  rough.  And  she  knew 
that,  not  as  she  had  dreamed,  had  she 
attained.  She  went  down  the  stairs 
sadly,  for  she  did  not  know  that  she 
had  achieved  something  greater  than 
all  her  dreams. 

“I  was  just  turning  down  the  beds,” 
she  explained,  and  realized  with  a  rush 
of  remorse  that  she  had  not  turned 
down  the  beds  at  all.  Later,  she  stole 
up  the  stairs  and  accomplished  the 
task  in  Henry’s  room,  afterwards  going 
down  to  wash  the  lemonade  glasses 
and  the  plates  in  the  kitchen.  Henry 
came  up  from  the  cellar  while  she  was 
working  at  the  sink. 

“I’m  pretty  tired  to-night,  Martha,” 
he  confessed.  “The  meeting  was 
rather  a  strain.  Had  to  explain  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  shop  and  all  that,  you 
know.  Had  to  offer  suggestions  for 
straightening  things  out.  Pretty  tired 
— so  I’ll  go  on  up  to  bed.” 

She  turned  to  him  quickly. 

“Don’t  overdo,  Henry.  I  couldn’t 
have  you  overdo.” 

And  Henry,  stirred  at  the  sweet 
solicitude  in  her  tone  and  the  touch 
of  tenderness  on  her  face,  took  her  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  her. 

“It  is  so  wonderful,  little  woman,” 
he  said,  “  to  have  you  near  me  to  grow 
old  with.” 

He  left  her  standing  numbly  in  the 
middle  of  the  kitchen,  staring  down  at 
her  hands. 

So  Henry  knew,  knew  as  she  knew, 
that  they  were  growing  old. 

She  thought  of  Henry  going  out 
every  day  to  his  work,  to  his  place  at 
that  shop — his  needful  place,  for  she 
had  not  a  doubt  that  Henry  was  useful 
to  the  Company.  From  a  humble  be¬ 
ginning.  he  had  risen  to  a  position  of 
efficiency  and  responsibility.  He  was 
a  part  of  the  great  industry  of  the 
world;  above  all  he  was  Useful.  He 
had  not  failed. 

DUT  Henry — her  lips  shut  tightly  to 
strangle  a  choking  sob — Henry  must 
not  know  that  she  was  growing  old, 
a  failure. 

She  laid  the  table  for  breakfast  in 
the  kitchen.  They  had  breakfast  in  the 
kitchen  now  that  the  children  were 
away.  It  made  less  "work  for  Martha, 
and  Henry  seemed  to  enjoy  it  more. 


She  laid  the  table  and,  moving  about, 
thought  deeply  upon  failure  and  highly 
upon  success.  She  had  once  read, 
“There  is  no  elevator  to  success,  take 
the  stairs!”  It  came  to  her  memory 
now;  came  to  convince  her  of  her 
failure. 

In  the  even  monotony  of  her  days, 
in  the  straight  level  road  she  had 
journeyed,  there  was  evidence  of  her 
failure.  Success  was  a  mounting  thing 
— a  going  up  towards  attainment.  And 
one  mounted  a  step  at  a  time  and,  with 
each  step,  what  a  trembling  of  Joy 
there  was  in  the  heart — a  trembling  of 
Joy.  Success  was  indeed  a  mounting 
thing,  and  the  higher  one  went  the 
higher  one’s  heart  was  lifted.  With 
despair,  it  was  deep. 

She  went  up  to  her  room  softly  so 
as  not  to  disturb  Henry.  And,  mak¬ 
ing  ready  for  bed,  she  studied  her  face 
in  the  mirror.  It  was  a  face  that  was 
growing  old,  with  eyes  that  were  no 
longer  bright,  cheeks  sunken  a  little, 
a  mouth  drawn  in  at  the  corners — a 
face  framed  in  gray  hair. 

She  was  old.  What  was  that  thing 
Henry  had  said — said  as  he  kissed  her 
good-night  in  the  kitchen?  “It  is 
wonderful,  little  woman ,  to  have  you  near 
me  to  grow  old  with!" 

Martha  smiled  and  a  strange  some¬ 
thing  stirred  within  her.  She  remem¬ 
bered  it  was  a  year  ago  that  he  had 
seemed  so  forgetful  of  her,  so  needless 
of  her,  and  the  yearning  in  her  heart 
had  .been  unspeakable.  But  love,  in 
pity,  had  brought  him  back.  The 
yearning  had  departed;  there  was  no 
need  for  it  now.  Love,  ceaseless, 
boundless,  forever,  the  world  and  the 
heaven  blended — Love  was  like  that. 
And  Love  was  hers.  A  strange  some¬ 
thing  stirred,  a  lifting  of  her  heart  in 
gladness — a  trembling  of  Joy. 

“T)ERHAPS,”  she  thought,  “perhaps 
L  to  grow  old  is  not  so  hard — not  so 
hard  when  I  have  Henry.” 

But  there  was  her  failure.  She  could 
not  get  away  from  the  shame  and  the 
chagrin  of  that. 

Martha'  was  up  betimes  the  next 
morning,  and  breakfast  was  waiting 
when  Henry  came  down. 

“It’s  the  early  bird  that  gets  the 
hot  breakfast,”  he  commented  cheerily. 

After  he  had  departed  to  his  work. 
Martha  turned  back  diligently  to  hers, 
just  as  Martha  had  always  turned 
back,  mornings  without  end.  There 
was  much  to  be  done,  even  as  there 
had  always  been  so  much  to  do.  She 
cleared  away  the  breakfast  things, 
washed  the  dishes  and  tidied  the  down¬ 
stairs  rooms.  Dusting  the  living  room, 
her  hands  came  upon  the  magazine. 
She  took  it  up  eagerly  and  turned  to 
the  page  of  photographs.  The  women 
who  had  worked  and  waited  and  won. 

Oh,  the  sweet  fine  faces  of  them! 

Pain  pierced  her  deeply".  She  pul 
aside  the  book  and  took  up  her  duster. 
Those  women — what  wonderful  works 
they  had  for  the  world,  what  gifts 
they  held  out  in  their  hands.  Their 
hands — and  Martha’s  hands.  She  held 
in  her  hands  only  a  duster.  She  began 
to  work  vigorously  to  hide  her  pain. 
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“It  seems  like,  the  days  you  don’t  get  down  here,  Mrs,  Knight, 
the  sun  somehow  don’t  get  up!”  one  woman  told  her 


Later  she  went  to  the  kitchen  and 
baked  a  peach  pie  for  Henry.  She 
thought  much  of  Bruce  while  she  was 
doing  it.  Bruce,  who  could  devour  a 
peach  pie  with  amazing  promptness! 
She  wondered  if  they  ever  gave  him 
peach  pie  at  college,  and  fell  to  planning 
all  the  good  things  she  would  make  for 
him  for  his  first  week  end,  all  the  things 
he  liked  best. 

“There  ought  to  be  a  letter  to-day,” 
Martha  reasoned  as  she  patted  the 


left-over  pie  crust  into  a  ball.  “There 
ought  to  be!”  She  regarded  the  pie 
crust  critically.  “Such  a  little  speck — 
’taint  worth  saving.  I’d  best  make  it 
up  into  a  pie  for  old  Mrs.  Berry.  She 
always  enjoys  a  bit  of  pie — poor  old 
soul !” 

So  Martha  baked  a  miniature  peach 
pie  for  old  Mrs.  Berry  and,  taking  it 
piping  hot  from  the  oven,  she  burned 
her  thumb. 

“If  that  isn’t  just  like  me,”  she 


scolded  herself.  “Burning  my  thumb 
on  the  very  day  I  have  to  talk  to  the 
mothers  down  at  the  Mission.  They'll 
know  without  my  ever  telling  them 
just  how  much  I  hate  to  wear  gloves, 
and  what  red  ugly  hands  I  have.” 

The  telephone  began  to  ring  and  she 
hurried  away  to  answer  it. 

“Oh,  Mamma,  can’t  you  come  over,” 
Alma  pleaded,  “I’m  in  such  a  fix.  I 
am  trying  to  make  a  one-piece  dress 
out  of  that  tan  suit  I  had  last  spring! 
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she  forgot  the  women  in  the  maga¬ 
zine.  the  women  who  had  succeeded 
where  she  had  failed. 

She  wrapped  up  the  peach  pie  be¬ 
fore  she  left  the  house  and  carried  it 
over  to  Mrs.  Berry.  She  found  the 
old  lady  on  the  veranda,  her  knitting 
needles  clicking  away. 

“Just  a  little  pie,”  Martha  ex¬ 
plained.  “I  thought,  maybe,  you 
would  like  it.” 

“Faith,  and  I  will.  There  be  very 
few  as  makes  pies  like  you  do,  Martha 
Knight .” 

Martha  laughed.  “I  think  you  are 
just  asking  me  for  another  one  al¬ 
ready.” 

“Won’t  you  sit  down  a  bit?” 

“Not  to-day.”  Martha  turned  to 
the  steps.  "I’m  on  my  way  over  to 
lunch  with  Alma.”  There  was  pride 
in  her  voice.  “I  am  going  to  help  her 
cut  out  a  dress.” 

“And  how  is  she?” 

“Fine!”  Martha  exclaimed.  “Just 
fine!” 

“Bless  her  pretty  face!  And  the 
boy?  How’s  the  boy  now,  Martha, 
away  at  his  school?” 

“I  expect  a  letter  to-day.  He’s 
getting  along  famously.” 

“Faith,  an’  its  famous  he’ll  be  yet— 
the  quick  way  he  has  of  getting  after 
things.” 

“I  think  so  myself,”  Martha  said. 
“He'll  be  home  over  Sunday  in  about 
three  weeks.  He’ll  drop  in  to  tell  you 
about  everything.” 

“It’s  a  wonderful  thing,”  the  old 
lady  spoke  gently,  “it’s  a  wonderful 
thing.  Martha  Knight,  to  have  sent 
children  like  that  out  into  the  world.” 

Martha  went  thoughtfully  on  her 
way.  It  was  a  soft  September  day.  a 
day  of  balmy  air  and  shedding  sun¬ 
light.  She  walked  the  tree-bordered 
streets  of  the  little  city  she  loved,  and 
above  her  the  leaves  trembled,  swaying 
sleepily  in  a  wind  that  must  have  been 
newly  awakened  from  slumber,  so  fresh 
it  was  and  so  dream-blown.  The  heart 
of  Martha,  as  she  proceeded  on  her 
way  to  Alma,  was  akin  to  those  softly 
stirring  leaves — with  <;  trembling  of 
J oy. 

Alma  saw  her  coming  up  the  street 
and  ran  out  to  the  veranda  to  welcome 
her. 


Old  Mrs.  Berry  said,  “There  be  very  few  as  can 
make  pies  the  way  you  do,  Martha  Knight” 


Did  you  ever  think  I’d  come  to  that. 
Mamma?  And  such  a  fix  as  I’m -in. 
I  can’t  imagine  if  I  cut  it  wrong  or 
turned  it  wrong  or  what.  Please  do 
come  over.” 

“Well,”  Martha  considered,  “I  have 
to  go  to  the  Mission  this  afternoon. 
But  I  might  slip  over  real  early.” 

“Come  now  for  luncheon,”  Alma 
suggested.  “I’m  here  alone,  you 
know!” 

“But — Henry,”  Martha  protested. 
"Set  out  a  lunch  for  Dad.”  Alma 
said  gaily.  "He  won’t  mind.  Mamma. 
Set  it  out  on  the  kitchen  table  like  I 
do  sometimes  for  Buster.  Dad  won't 


mind,  honest!  Then  you  hurry  right 
over.” 

“I'll  have  to  dress;”  Martha  looked 
down  at  her  print  house-dress.  “I’m 
an  awful  sight,  Alma.  I’ve  been  bak¬ 
ing.” 

“Yes,  I  know.”  Alma’s  voice  came 
to  her  lightly.  “Yes.  I  know,  Mamma! 
I  can  smell  it.” 

The}"  both  laughed. 

“All  right.  Alma,  I’ll  be  over  in 
about  an  hour.” 

So  much  she  had  to  do,  fixing  the 
table  for  Henry,  finishing  her  work  up¬ 
stairs.  dressing  for  the  meeting — so 
much  she  had  to  do  that  for  the  timebeing 


"So  glad  you  came,  Mamina,  she 
cried,  kissing  Martha  warmly.  “Why. 
I’m  in  such  a  fix!” 

Arm  in  arm,  they  went  into  the 
house.  Martha  peeked  into  the  living 
room  with  its  white  tiled  fireplace  and 
rose-shaded  light,  then  followed  .Alma 
out  to  the  dining  room  where  the  cut 
glass  sparkled  on  the  buffet  and  a 
snowy  cloth  was  spread  out  over  the 
table.  Places  were  set  for  two. 

“Why  don’t  we  eat  in  the  kitchen?” 
Martha  asked.  “It  would  save  you  so 
much  trouble!” 

Alma,  sweet  as  a  flower  in  her  house 
dress  of  pink  gingham,  hugged  Martha 
rapturously. 

“The  very  idea,  Mamma,  and  you 
my  company!  I  just  guess  one  doesn’t 
ask  their  guests  to  eat  in  the  kitchen. 
Not  their  mothers  anyway!” 

“I’m  not  company,”  Martha  denied. 
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ful  in  offering  them  just  that — meals 
when  they  are  hungry,  and  clean  pina¬ 
fores  and  kisses  when  they  Me  tired  or 
hurt.  It  seems  one  can  give  little  more 
if  one  gives  all  of  that.  You  know, 
Mamma,”  Alma  rose  from  the  table, 
went  to  Martha  and  stooped  to  kiss 
her,  “you  know,  Mamma,  more  than 
all  else,  I  want  to  be  to  my  children 
just  the  kind  of  a  mother  you  were  to 
us.” 

“I  want  you  to  be  a  better  mother!” 
said  Martha.  “I  want  you  to  be  a 
better  mother  than  I’ve  ever  been!” 
She  thought  bitterly  of  her  failure. 

But  Alma,  unconscious  of  the  failure, 
thought  differently. 

“I  couldn’t  be,  Mamma,”  she  said 
simply,  as  she  began  to  clear  away  the 
dishes. 

Martha  went  back  to  the  sewing 
room;  back  to  the  confusion  of  pins 
and  patterns;  of  tan  suit  and  basting 
threads.  In  just  a  few  minutes,  Alma 
joined  her. 

“The  dishes  can  wait,”  she  declared. 
“They  can  wait  to  be  washed,  whereas 
this  dress  can’t  wait  to  be  made.” 

At  three,  Martha  departed  for  the 
Mission. 

“Phone  me  to-night,”  she  said,  when 
leaving,  “and  tell  me  how  you  are 
getting  along.  I’ll  come  over  for  a 
while  to-morrow,  if  you  need  me.” 

“Oh,  you  darling!”  Alma  exclaimed. 
“Mamma,  I  ( Continued  on  Page  76) 


“I  hope  she  never  treats  Life 
as  she  has  this  tan  suit,”  Martha 
chuckled,  and  almost  at  once 
became  serious  again. 

To  Martha,  Life  was  a  sort  of 
robe  you  made  for  your  soul  to 
wear.  You  were  given  material, 
the  material  of  years,  woven 
from  the  days  and  the  hours  that 
made  Life,  and  the  pattern  of 
the  garment  must  be  cut  from 
the  thoughts  of  the  mind  and 
the  impulses  of  the  heart.  Martha 
had  made  a  mistake  in  the 
making  of  her  robe,  yet  she 
could  not  ascertain  just  where 
the  mistake  had  been  made. 

She  knew  only  that  she  had 
failed. 

But  Alma  was  young.  Alma 
had  the  best  of  Life  before  her. 
Alma  must  not  fail!  Some  day 
Martha  would  talk  with  her, 
urge  her  to  lay  the  pattern  care¬ 
fully  upon  the  material,  so  that 
in  the  end,  she  might  send  her 
soul  forth  in  a  perfect  garment. 

.Alma  called  her  presently,  and 
she  went  downstairs  to  luncheon. 

“How  pretty  everything  looks!” 
she  exclaimed  as  they  sat  down. 
"You  shouldn’t  take  so  much 
trouble  for  me.” 

"I  guess  you’ve  taken  trouble 
enough  for  other  people,”  Alma 


“Oh,  yes,  you  are — to  me  anyway! 
Take  your  things  upstairs,  Mamma. 
The  dress  is  in  the  back  room.  Take 
a  look  at  it.” 

“I’ll  have  to  be  off  by  three,”  Martha 
warned. 

“Oh,  you  can  go  any  time  you  want 
to,  now  you  are  really  here!  Gracious! 
I  smell  my  soup  burning,”  she  skipped 
away  to  the  kitchen.  Martha  went 
sprightly  up  the  stairs.  There  was 
something  in  the  youth  of  Alma  that 
was  infectious  to  Martha,  so  she  went 
sprightly  up  the  stairs. 

She  put  her  things  on  the  bed  in  the 
front  room,  the  little  guest  room  that 
was  so  neat  and  dainty,  so  suggestive 
of  Alma  herself.  Martha  paused  to 
admire  aiittle  china  pin  tray  on  the 
dresser,  just  a  little  pin  tray,  but  it 
seemed  to  her  like  a  minute  taken  from 
the  days  of  Alma  and  made  into  a  pin 
tray. 

“My  children  would  think  me  crazy 
if  they  knew  what  I  thought  some¬ 
times,”  she  declared  to  herself. 

She  went  down  the  hall  to  the  tiny 
back  room — a  room  as  yet  unfurnished 
but  dignified  by  the  name  of  “work 
room.”  Martha  paused  on  the  thresh- 
hold  of  this  room  and  gasped.  It 
looked  like  destruction  to  her — a  litter 
of  patches  and  paper  on  the  floor;  a 
heaped-up  mass  of  dress  goods  on  the 
table,  and,  between  the  two — a  sewing 
machine. 

She  sat  down  near  the  table 
and  tackled  the  tan  suit.  With 
dexterity  and  precision,  she  with¬ 
drew  pins,  pulled  out  bastings, 
lifted  and  examined  tissue  paper 
patterns,  and  paused  to  reason 
at  regular  intervals.  She  heard 
Alma  moving  about  in  the 


assured  her.  “I  guess  it’s  time  you 
have  a  comeback  or  two.” 

They  laughed  and  talked  together  of 
the  sewing  upstairs;  of  Buster  and  his 
work;  of  Bruce  away  at  college;  of 
Bertha  and  the  two  babies;  of  Martha 
alone. 

“What  ever  will  you  do  now,  Mamma, 
with  only  Dad  to  look  after?” 

“I  guess  I’ll  start  and  look  after 
myself.” 

“Look  after  yourself,  Mamma — why 
how?” 

So  Martha  told  of  her  plan;  told  of 
the  magazine  women;  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
courses,  and  her  desire  to  take  in  one 
or  two.  Of  her  failure,  Martha  said 
nothing.  Her  shame  was  silent. 

“T"YF  course,  I’ll  go!”  Alma  agreed. 

“I’d  love  to,  Mamma.  I’ve  avery 
busy  winter  mapped  out,  wdth  a  home 
to  keep  in  the  bargain.  But  I’d  love 
going  to  study  lectures  with  you.” 

“Some  day,”  said  Martha,  as  she 
folded  her  napkin  carefully,  “some  day, 
Alma,  you  won’t  be  able  to  do  any¬ 
thing  but  attend  to  your  home.  There 
will  be  the  little  ones.  So,  now,  learn 
all  you  can;  see  all  you  can;  keep  pace 
with  the  times;  so  that,  when  your 
children  are  growing  up,  you  will  have 
more  to  offer  them  than  just  meals  and 
clean  pinafores  and  kisses.” 

Alma  answered,  “I  think,  Mamma, 
that  there  must  be  something  wonder¬ 


Martha  read  the  second  post¬ 
script.  “Gee,”  wrote  Bruce, 
“it’s  great  that  you’re  my 
Mom — not  anybody  else” 
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Red  Cross 


An  Arab  Caravan 
Chief  in  Red  Cross 
service  transporting 
supplies  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  from  the  base 
warehouse  to  the  docks 
along  the  water  front 


GLIMPSES  from  the  WATCH  TOWER 


AT  WASHINGTON 


IN  one  of  Ohio’s  smallest  coun¬ 
ties  recently,  the  Red  Cross 
rural  nurse,  who  visits  the 
schools  during  the  year,  set 
down  the  results  of  her  discoveries. 

In  the  entire  county,  there  were 
seventy-two  schools  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  a  little  over  four 
thousand  pupils.  Over  half  of 
these  children  she  found  to  be  in 
need  of  a  dentist’s  care.  Nearly 
a  hundred  had  defective  vision; 
nearly  five  hundred  had  nasal  trouble; 
nearly  a  thousand  had  diseased  tonsils; 
and  many  others  were  afflicted  with 
various  diseases.  Of  the  eleven  hundred 
weighed,  nearly  a  third  proved  to  be 
below  normal  weight — enough  below  to 
be  called  victims  of  mal-nutrition.  Yet 
the  county  is  one  of  the  most  wide¬ 
awake.  up-to-date  and  prosperous  rural 
districts  of  the  state,  and  its  conditions 
are  probably  fairly  representative  of  the 
vast  majority  of  our  communities. 

The  Need  for  the  Peace-Time  Program 

THE  incident  illustrates  vividly  just 
what  the  Red  Cross  means  when  it 
talks  about  the  vital  need  for  its  peace- 


From  there  you  can  see  — 


Russian  Orphans  on  the  Pacific 
Relief  Barges  in  Louisiana 
Mobile  Units  in  Albania 
Rural  Nurses  in  Ohio 

time  program,  and  in  particular  for  its 
health  campaign.  With  every  passing 
day,  indeed,  it  becomes  more  apparent 
that  the  battle  for  health  is  going  to  be 
a  long  and  hard  one.  Even  at  the 
present  moment,  it  ranges  from  con¬ 
quering  the  great  diseases  like  bubonic 
plague  and  yellow  fever  to  watching 
over  the  teeth  of  school  children;  from 
teaching  home  nursing  to  high  school 
girls  to  running  de-lousing  plants  on  the 
changing  Polish-Russian  frontier.  And 
the  battle  has  but  just  begun. 

Distinct  progress,  nevertheless,  is 
being  made.  Had  not  the  war  accus¬ 
tomed  us  to  gigantic  enterprises,  a  bare 
summary  of  last  month's  Red  Cross 


achievement  would  make  an  ob¬ 
server  pause  and  reflect  on  the 
impressiveness  of  the  work  of 
many  human  beings  when  gath¬ 
ered  up  into  one  dramatic 
achievement. 

A  Well  Rounded  Chapter 

IN  Guthrie.  Oklahoma,  for  in¬ 
stance.  there  is  an  example  of 
the  work  which  a  well-rounded,  moder¬ 
ate  sized  Red  Cross  Chapter  is  doing. 
Merely  a  cursory  view  of  the  work  done 
there  during  the  last  three  months 
shows  that  the  needs  of  nearly  two 
thousand  families  have  been  met  by  the 
Home  Service  workers.  The  work  itself 
has  been  particularly  effective  because 
the  two  women  in  charge  are  graduates 
of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  and  have  a 
fine  committee  of  well-trained  workers 
to  co-operate  with  them,  with  the  result 
that  they  have  been  able  not  only  to 
care  for  their  disabled  and  disadvan¬ 
taged  soldiers,  but  to  accomplish  this 
amount  of  work  among  the  civilian 
families  as  well. 


March  of  the  Red  Cross 


Over  two  thousand  children  have 
been  busy  with  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
through  the  school  auxiliaries  which 
have  been  organized  in  over  fifty  schools 
in  the  county.  Not  only  have  they 
raised  over  five  hundred  dollars  for 
making  other  children  happy,  but  they 
have  also  made  refugee  garments  and 
furniture  for  distribution  in  Europe. 
Meanwhile,  they  themselves  have  been 
deriving  a  real  concrete  benefit  from 
the  health  classes  which  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  schools. 

In  ten  communities  outside  of  Guth¬ 
rie,  the  women  have  learned  how  to 
take  care  of  the  sick  in  their  own  homes. 
For  the  health  and  welfare  of  every¬ 
one,  the  Chapter  has  provided  two 
Public  Health  nurses,  who,  in  one 
month  alone,  made  considerably  over 
two  hundred  visits.  Their  work,  in 
fact,  has  gone  far  beyond  the  mere 
routine  of  nursing,  and  has  consider¬ 
ably  advanced  the  cause  of  health. 

These  happen  to  be  the  principal 
activities  on  which  Guthrie 
has  concentrated.  In  some 
Chapters,  however,  sewing 
on  clothing  and  infants’ 
layettes  for  Europe  has 
predominated.  In  others, 

Salvage  Work  has  turned 
in  many  dollars  and 
received  enthusiast  c 
support.  In  still 
others,  “Learn  to 
Swim’’  weeks  have 
been  held.  Summer 
courses  for  nurses  have 
been  organized.  First 
Aid  kits  have  been 
placed  along  thousands 
of  miles  of  highways. 

In  town  after  town, 


(Right)  The  old  church 
in  Rethel.  The  Red 
Cross  is  caring  for  the 
refugees  of  this  ruined 
town  until  they  can 
repair  their  homes 


Health  Centers  have  been  started.  Mul¬ 
tiply  these  things  by  hundreds,  keeping 
in  mind  the  infinite  variety  which  char¬ 
acterizes  the  different  Chapters  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country,  and  you 
begin  to  get  some  idea  of  current  Red 
Cross  achievement.  Compare  it  indeed 
to  what  organized  effort  for  health 
there  was  before  the  war,  and  the  good 
beginning  which  the  peace-time  Red 
Cross  is  making  becomes  clear. 

The  Junior  Effort 

THE  list  of  Chapter  achievement, 
however,  is  not  the  whole  story. 
The  Junior  Red  Cross  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  A  mere  list  of  activities  in  a 
typical  city  like  Buffalo,  New  York, 


gives  evidence  of  what  the  Juniors  are 
doing.  This  Chapter  covers  most  of 
Erie  County  and  the  adjacent  territory. 
During  the  last  year,  over  forty-six 
thousand  school  children  have  been  en¬ 
rolled.  These  boys  and  girls  have  con¬ 
tributed  fifteen  hundred  dollars  from 
their  savings,  and  have  forwarded  one- 
third  of  it  for  use  in  foreign  countries, 
although  money  has  been  only  a  small 
part  of  the  service  rendered.  Since 
September,  they  haye  completed  some 
sixteen  thousand  different  articles,  in¬ 
cluding  some  thousands  of  splints.  High 
schools,  private  schools,  ward  schools, 
and  over  twenty  schools  outside  of 
Buffalo,  got  together  in  this  work,  and 
not  only  distributed  splints  among  the 
ten  local  hospitals,  but  forwarded  the 
remainder  to  New  York  City.  One  of 
the  things  the  younger  children  did  was 
to  send  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
scrap  books  to  children  in  Albania. 

In  the  health  campaign  in  the  rural 
schools  of  the  county,  the  Juniors 
took  an  active  part  in  the 
fight  to  clean  up  unsatis¬ 
factory  health  conditions 
and  banish  mal-nutrition 
from  among  younger  chil¬ 
dren.  Each  child  has  been 
systematically  weighed  and 
measured,  and  a  record 
kept.  In  addition,  each 
child  has  been  taught 
to  eat  foods  such  as 
make  certain  a  gain  in 
weight.  To  assist  in 
this,  the  Juniors  have 
prepared  noon-day  hot 
lunches  and,  wherever 
necessary,  have  sup¬ 
plied  all  of  the  stoves 
for  the  cooking  of  them. 


(Below)  Wash  day  in 
Ninfa,  Italy.  It  is  pic¬ 
turesque  but  unhealthy! 
The  Red  Cross  is  busily 
engaged  in  fighting 
malaria  in  this  district 
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(, Left )  The  American  Red  Cross 
supply  depot  on  the  island 
°f  Proti,  near  Constantinople. 
This  relief  center  is  now  caring 
for  nearly  a  thousand  refugees 


i  Below)  The  Red  Cross  hospital 
at  Tirana,  Albania.  Here,  the 
crowds  of  suffering  people  recently 
became  so  great  that  it  was 
necessary  to  erect  tents  in  the 
hospital  yard  and  to  open  extra 
clinics  in  order  to  give  them 
the  necessary  care  and  attention. 
The  Albanians  have  gi  eat  faith 
in  American  doctors  and  nurses 


The  Red  Cross  Overseas 


THE  development  of  Red 
Cross  work  at  home  has  been 
so  varied,  indeed,  that  we  are 
likely  to  forget  the  work  that  is  still 
being  done  overseas.  It  will  be  news, 
even  to  most  Red  Cross  workers,  that 
over  sixty  million  dollars  are  still  being 
given  in  services  and  supplies  by  the 
Red  Cross  abroad  this  year. 

Again,  it  is  the  battle  for  health  in 
which  these  outposts  are  engaged.  Most 
of  the  workers  in  Europe  now  are 
doctors  and  nurses.  The  chief  assist¬ 
ance  given  is  along  lines  of  medical 
sendee  to  the  children  and  to  the  aged. 
In  .Albania,  for  instance,  the  work  is 
almost  exclusively  with  babies.  There 
are  four  central  child  climes,  and  from 
them  mobile  units  cover  the  surrounding 
country'.  Babies  by  the  hundred  are 
brought  in  by  their  mothers,  bathed  by 
Red  Cross  nurses,  turned  over  to  a 
doctor  for  examination  and  treatment, 
and  then  clothed  by  still  another  nurse 
with  layettes  supplied  from  exactly  such 
places  as  Guthrie,  Oklahoma.  So  care¬ 
fully  is  the  work  being  done  that  the 
babies  are  listed,  are  brought  to  the 
clinics  once  a  week,  and  provided  with 
milk  specially  prepared  each  day  at  a 
milk  station. 

Up  to  the  present  writing,  there  are 
still  no  hospitals  in  Albania  except  our 
Red  Cross  hospitals.  Local  Albanian 
hospitals  have  been  organized,  but  so 


far  they  are  still  being  supported  by 
the  Red  Cross  on  a  co-operative  basis. 
As  a  result,  although  the  three  largest 
hospitals  are  called  Municipal  Hospi¬ 
tals,  they  are  being  run  by  Red  Cross 
personnel  and  supplied  with  Red  Cross 
materials,  as  there  are  no  local  sources 
of  medical  supply. 

At  Salonica,  in  Greece,  about  seventy- 
five  people  every  day  go  into  the  Red 
Cross  dispensary  and,  in  the  last  month, 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  of  the  maimed 
and  halt  have  come  in  merely  to  see  if 
the  Red  Cross  could  hold  out  any  hope 
for  them.  In  Salonica,  also,  is  the  great 
Red  Cross  depot  which  supplies  not 
only  this  dispensary  but,  despite  ter¬ 
rific  transportation  difficulties,  many 
of  the  Red  Cross  clinics  in  the  Balkans. 

Transportation,  indeed,  still  remains 
one  of  the  hardest  problems  with  which 
the  Red  Cross  abroad  have  to  deal. 
There  is  only  one  road  in  Albania,  and 
that  runs  the  length  of  the  country  and 
is  broken  in  several  places  because  of 
the  absence  of  bridges  over  the  rivers. 
At  present,  Red  Cross  materials  have 
to  be  landed  in  Durazzo  and  trans¬ 
ported  by  trucks  to  Scutari,  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  miles,  over  a  road  that 
is  impassable  in  bad  weather.  To  get 
supplies  to  Tirana,  it  is  necessary  to 


abandon  trucks  and  use  ox-carts,  and 
to  reach  Elbasan  pack  horses  must  be 
used.  Koritza,  the  fourth  Red  Cross 
center  in  Albania,  is  still  inaccessible, 
except  by  truck  from  Salonica.  Under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  this  town 
can  be  reached  only  by  a  two  days’ 
journey. 

In  many  instances,  indeed,  women 
members  of  the  Red  Cross  commissions 
have  made  trips  requiring  one  to  twelve 
days,  in  order  to  carry  relief  to  the 
mountaineers. 

In  Constantinople,  in  Poland,  and 
along  the  Baltic,  the  battle  for  health 
is  still  continuing,  although  only  in 
Vienna  is  determined  effort  being  made 
to  increase  Red  Cross  activity.  Con¬ 
ditions  there  still  remain  such  that  by 
no  possibility  can  medical  relief  be 
lessened  in  preparation  for  withdrawal. 

The  Floods  in  Louisiana 

OXE  dramatic  piece  of  relief  work 
which  has  been  done  in  this  country 
during  the  past  weeks  is  the  'work 
in  Louisiana ;  in  the  vast  flooded 
districts  lying  between  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  the  Black  River.  In  that 
section,  the  only  way  of  communica- 


The  Juniors  of  Buffalo,  in¬ 
deed,  will  not  be  satisfied  until 
there  is  a  pair  of  scales  in  every 
rural  school  in  the  county.  To 
date,  over  one  hundred  scales 
and  nearly  twenty  stoves  have 
been  delivered  to  the  schools, 
and  some  sixty-five  hundred 
rural  school  children  have  been 
given  health  supervision.  What 
such  efforts  amount  to  when  the 
aggregate  of  the  whole  country 
is  counted,  is  told  in  another  part 
of  the  magazine. 
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'Above )  One  ot  the 
straw -and  mud  huts 
used  by  the  refugees 
in  the  Black  Sea 
ports.  Houses  of  this 
kind  were  occupied 
by  from  twenty-five 
to  one  hundred  peo¬ 
ple  who  slept  by  turns 
in  the  crowded  rooms. 
Hundreds  of  others 
walked  the  streets 
without  a  shelter  of 
any  kind.  These  evil 
conditions  advanced 
the  terrible  wave  ol 
typhus  which  was 
causing  the  loss  of 
many  lives  daily 


tion  has  been  by  means 
of  barges.  Boats  filled 
with  food  and  seed  and 
medicines,  propelled  by 
motor  boats,  have  carried 
relief  to  the  small  farmers, 
trappers  and  fishermen 
who  have  been  isolated 
by  the  waters. 

In  all  the  flooded  area, 
the  Red  Cross  has  been 
distributing  not  only  Gov¬ 
ernment  supplies,  but  has 
been  supplementing  them 
with  all  sorts  of  seed,  in 
the  hope  that  some  sort  of 
crop  can  be  gathered  from 
what  little  land  can  still 
be  worked.  In  every  in¬ 
stance,  the  Red  Cross  is 
doing  the  work  and  pay¬ 
ing  therefor,  and  the  citi¬ 
zen’s  committees,  made 
up  of  men  along  the  river  in  the  heart 
of  the  disaster,  have  given  their  advice, 
so  that  the  greatest  efficiency  has  been 
secured.  There  are  many  people,  in¬ 
deed,  in  that  great  country,  where  no 
other  living  things  are  left  above  the 
water,  who  will  not  soon  forget  the 
Red  Cross. 


(Left)  A  Red  Cross  kitchen 
at  Novorossisk  which  fed 
hundreds  of  half-starved 
Russian  refugees  on  their 
way  to  Constantinople.  The 
men  in  charge  of  if  kept  on 
calmly  serving  soup  until  a 
few  hours  before  the  last 
refugee  boat  left  the  city. 
The  kitchen,  itself,  was  the 
last  thing  to  leave  the  place 


The  Petrograd  Orphans 

MEANWHILE,  in  the  far-off  Pacific. 

there  is  being  enacted  one  more 
of  the  final  ( Continued  on  P>h*c  75) 


Thousands  of  tons  of  Red  Cross  supplies  for  Russian 
refugees  and  the  destitute  people  of  the  Balkans 
passed  through  this  warehouse  in  Constantinople.  It 
is  the  base  of  all  relief  work  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  building  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  waterfront 
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ONE  of  the  most  successful  activities 
carried  on  by  the  Red  Cross  lately 
has  been  the  Salvage  and  Shop  Work. 
Its  two  main  lines  of  activity  are  the 
salvaging  of  clothing  and  discarded 
articles  of  all  sorts  and  the  salvaging 
of  waste  materials. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Chapters 
cleared  over  half  a  million  dollars  in 
this  way  last  year,  the  proceeds  being 
spent  in  the  furtherance  of  health  and 
social  service.  The  work  is  also  carried 
on  in  some  Chapters  in  the  North¬ 
western  and  Atlantic  Divisions. 

The  work  has  four  phases  which 
commend  it  for  extension  throughout 
the  country:  It  is  educational  on  the 
side  of  thrift  and  conservation;  it 
makes  available,  at  reasonable  prices 
and  in  a  self-respecting  way,  many 
comforts  and  small  luxuries  and  re¬ 
finements  which  people  in  straightened 
circumstances  ordinarily  could  not 
have;  it  provides  a  congenial  and  ap¬ 
propriate  outlet  for  volunteer  service; 
and  it  provides  a  steady  and  substan¬ 
tial  income  with  which  the  Chapters 
can  finance  their  professional  service. 


(Right)  Sorting 
and  weighing  rags. 
Many  Chapters 
make  a  good  in¬ 
come  from  the  sale 
of  such  material 


(Above)  A  view  of  a 
California  Salvage 
Shop,  with  part  of 
the  day’s  work  piled 
outside  the  porch 

(Left)  The  fumiga¬ 
ting  room  in  the  San 
Diego  Chapter,  where 
old  clothes  are  cleaned 
for  their  new  owners 


In  Fresno,  the  street  sweepers 
have  been  enlisted  and 
collect  much  tin  and  lead 
foil  which  is  turned  into 
the  Red  Cross  Chapter  there 


SOMETHINQ 
from  NOTHINQ 


These  dolls  were  made  of  various  scraps, 
ranging  from  stockings  to  bits  of  lace 


All  sorts  of  people  buy  at  the  Red  Cross  shops. 
This  one  made  over  a  thousand  dollars  a  month 
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Hood  River  Valley,  Oregon,  as  it  looks  to-day 

AN  ADVENTURE 
IN  HOMES  AND  HAPPINESS 


By 

EVER!  man  has  his  West; 
strike  deeply  enough  and 
you'll  find  it;  to  some  it’s  a 
a  flapping  sombrero,  flaming 
neckerchief,  a  long  rangy  horse  and  a 
wide  free  plain;  to  others,  it’s  that 
forever-new  land  where  paths  open 
endlessly  to  the  sun  and — the  sun  never 
sets.  But  to  those  of  us  who  know  our 
West,  it’s  a  place  where  man  concedes 
nothing  to  the  arrangements  of  nature 
or  the  dictates  of  precedent;  where  he 
tunnels  great  mountains  or  washes 
them  out  of  his  way.  where  he  brings 
the  waters  of  the  earth  to  work  his  will 
on  the  dry  soil,  where  he  rips  out  age- 
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old  forests,  and  plants  and  sows  and 
builds,  harnessing  the  elements  and 
driving  them,  as  some  god  of  old  the 
horses  of  destiny. 

One  day,  something  over  a  decade 
ago,  a  Boston  art  dealer,  the  son  of  a 
Boston  art  dealer,  whose  two  young 
sons  then  touring  Europe  were  being 
primed  to  continue  the  line  of  Boston 
art  dealers,  was  aroused  from  a  close 
scrutiny  of  what  purported  to  be  an 
old  master  by  the  coming  of  the  post¬ 
man.  He  glanced  over  his  letters;  then 


looked  at  a  brilliantly  colored 
railroad  pamphlet  that  had  come 
in  with  them.  “Hood  River  Val¬ 
ley,”  he  read  on  the  cover.  The  thing 
bore  no  resemblance  to  art;  it  certainly 
was  not  an  old  master.  But  he  turned 
the  pages,  turned  them  steadily  and 
finally,  he  began  to  read.  It  was  all 
about  the  beauties  of  Hood  River  Val¬ 
ley,  of  snow-crowned  Mount  Hood  at 
its  head,  of  the  Columbia  river  flowing 
serenely  at  its  feet;  of  emerald  forests; 
of  a  fishing  stream — just  drop  a  line,  the 
book  said,  and  a  trout  would  be  there 
right  away  to  play  with  you.  He  read 
on  about  the  Valley’s  cool  pleasant 
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summers,  the  saltiness  of  the  sea  air 
that  came  booming  up  the  wide  river 
from  the  ocean  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  away,  the  sunshine  that  beat 
down  dispelling  the  fog — and  the  things, 
especially  apples,  that  would  grow  and 
grow  and  grow  there!  Also  the  nearness 
to  a  railroad — a  transcontinental  line 
ran  right  through  the  valley  connecting 
it  with  Boston  by  a  journey  of  only 
five  days  in  a  Pullman  car. 

He  was  of  Boston’s  Boston — Boston’s 
own!  But  somewhere  deep  down 
underneath  all  that  was  Boston  was 
his  idea  of  the  West ;  and  the  tug  of  the 
West  got  a  new  grip  by  way  of  the 
gaudy  little  railroad  pamphlet,  and 
the  art  dealer’s  eyes  grew  dreamy.  It 
would  be  a  fine  thing,  now,  for  the 
boys  ...  a  new  country — new  ideas — - 
new  work — new  opportunity.  The  old 
masters  were  forgotten — restlessness 
set  in. 

At  about  the  same  time,  a  New  York 
publisher,  son  of  a  publisher,  grandson 
of  a  publisher,  with  a  wife  who,  in 
addition  to  being  the  publisher’s  wife, 
was  a  famous  singer,  her  golden  notes 
bringing  hundreds  out  of  their  homes 
to  a  certain  fashionable  Fifth  Avenue 
Church  every  Sunday — this  man  also 
fell  upon  a  Hood  River  Valley  pamph¬ 
let  and  its  glowing  story  of  possible 
orchards  dripping  with  possible  fruit — 
and  restlessness  set  in  with  him,  even 
as  with  the  Boston  art  dealer. 

Over  in  Cincinnati,  a  young  club 
man  had  just  married  a  beautiful 
society  girl;  he  knew  Europe,  he  knew 
his  clubs,  and  he  knew  just  exactly  as 
much  about  soil  as  one  -may  learn  from 
golf  links.  But  by  some  chance  the 
little  railroad  pamphlet  got  into  his 
mail,  came  under  his  eyes,  a  sentence 


The  way  Hood  River  apples 
are  crated  by  machine  and 
packed  for  the  market 


caught  his  attention,  the  fishing  sounded 
great  ...  he  read  on,  then  sat  dream¬ 
ing  through  a  drowsy  summer  after¬ 
noon. 

The  thing  happened  similarly  to  a 
New  York  poet  with  a  passion  for 
nature;  to  a  street-car  motorman  who 
hadn’t  ten  cents  to  fling  into  the  enter¬ 
prise;  to  a  man  who  had  just  been 
graduated  from  Cornell  and  hadn’t  a 
place  to  pin  a  pennant;  to  a  conductor 
of  a  New  York  Symphony  orchestra; 
to  a  retired  shoe  merchant  in  Minn¬ 
eapolis;  to  a  physician  in  Ohio;  to  a 
corporation  lawyer  in  Chicago;  to  a 
theatrical  manager  in  San  Francisco;  to 
a  far-famed  evangelist;  to  graduates  of 
no  less  than  twenty-three  colleges,  not 
one  an  agricultural  institution.  And, 
in  all  these  people,  the  Western  fever 
burned  and  burned,  until  there  came  a 
day  when  businesses  were  sold  out  and 
resignations  sent  in  and  offices  turned 
over  to  successors  and  college  pennants 
and  pillows  and  photos  packed  and  the 
exodus  to  Hood  River  began.  Of 
course,  they  didn’t  all  start  on  the  same 
day,  and  of  course  none  knew  about  any 
of  the  others;  each  thought  that  just  he 
had  got  the  big  American  idea  to  go 
West.  It  was  like  an  ant  hill  where  all 
the  little  ants — separated  by  space — - 
seem  to  get  their  cues  from  some  in¬ 
visible  leader  and  work  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony  toward  one  end,  apparently 
unaware  of  each  other’s  existence. 

Real  estate  men  had  a  snap;  all  they 
had  to  do  was  to  take  the  strangers  out 
over  the  land — the  Valley  sold  itself. 


The  strangers  got  themselves  located  on 
tracts  of  forty  or  fifty  or  sixty  or  one- 
hundred  acres,  each  according  to  his 
power  to  invest  and  his  favorite  view  of 
mountain  or  river.  But  one  thing  they 
all  had  in  common;  they  were  deadly  in 
earnest  about  becoming  orchardists. 
They  could  hardly  wait  to  begin  living 
on  their  own  land.  Temporary  housing 
was  hastily  prepared;  in  some  cases, 
barns;  in  others,  tents,  and  the  new 
Westerners  moved  in.  As  Anthony 
Euwer  wrote  later. 

“Where  the  yellow  pines  and  the 
white  firs  grow, 

Where  the  lone  peaks  lift  their  eternal 
snow 

Through  drifting  clouds  to  the  great 
blue  dome, 

They  took  some  land  and  they  called  it 
‘home.’” 

THE  most  important  thing  at  this 
stage  was  the  site  for  the  permanent 
house;  a  number  decided  to  build  log 
houses,  utilizing  the  trees  on  their  own 
domain;  and  all  would  have  stone 
chimneys  and  wide  fire-places,  for  wood 
was  plentiful  and,  in  the  river  bed.  they 
had  discovered  quantities  of  rough 
stone  to  be  had  for  the  hauling,  and 
most  important  of  all,  a  wonderful 
old  chimney  builder — a  “regular  western 
character,”  delightful  to  have  about. 
The  rivalry  in  chimneys  commenced 
immediately! 

Husbands  and  wives  would  wake  to 
the  wonders  of  a  new  day  in  the  woods, 
with  birds  singing  all  about,  the  de¬ 
licious  forest  odors  filling  the  air,  and. 
with  their  children  beside  them,  would 
go  strolling  over  the  place,  threading  in 
and  out  among  the  giant  trees,  chalking 
off  the  ones  they  just  hadn’t  the  heart 
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to  chop  down,  holding  fast  to  a  native  time  the  women  had  their  own  house- 
tree  setting  and  loving  it  better  every  work  to  do,  in  addition  to  planting 
minute.  Little  city  children  began  to  gardens  and  setting  out  flowers  and 
discover  the  ways  of  owls  in  oak  trees;  shrubbery.  But  they  had  all  brought 
the  uses  of  pine  cones  for  doll's  furni-  their  libraries  and  pianos;  and  new 
ture;  the  wonders  of  waist-deep  ferns;  magazines  and  new  music  came  regu- 
the  hollowed-out  tree  trunks  where  one  larly  into  the  valley,  and  there  was  a 
could  play  “house”  and  “come  to  see”;  continual  interchange  of  all  those  life- 
and  to  find  the  rare  companionship  in  lighteners  from  the  outside  world,  as 
the  little  woods  creatures  that  dart  well  as  of  experience  with  this  new  world 
here  and  there  with  curious  shining  of  nature.  The  special  delights  of  the 
eyes  old  life  were  gone,  but  the  novelties  of 

"How  every  thing  grows!”  the  grown-  the  new  crowded  in  and  took  their 
ups  would  say,  jubilantly.  “We’ve  only  place  and  none  was  missed  for  long, 
to  clear  and  plant!”  And  they  would  Women  who  had  been  frail  grew  robust 
draw  deep  breaths  and  fill  their  lungs  and  beautiful;  men  who  had  been 
once  more  with  the  winey  mountain  nerve-wearied  grew  steadied  and  strong; 
air,  and  look  again  to  Mount  Hood — so  little  white-faced  city  children  became 
close,  it  seemed  they  had  only  to  reach  rosy  and  husky— and  they  all  loved  it. 
out  to  lift  off  a  ladleful  of  snow — and  They  were  getting  ahead;  they  were 
feel  how  glorious  it  was  to  be  “out  beginning  to  see  progress.  There  tvas 
West”.  considerable  variety,  too.  in  the  orchards 

But,  after  all,  land  did  have  to  be  they  planted.  Men  from  New  York, 
cleared;  that  meant  that  help  had  to  be  reverting  once  more  to  the  memories  of 
hired,  for  these  new  Westerners  didn’t  youth,  planting  Baldwins;  those  from 
know  one  earthly  thing  about  it;  and  Michigan,  Northern  Spys;  each  one 
dynamite — locally  dubbed  “powder” —  some  variety  that  had  been  dear  to 
had  to  be  purchased  to  blow  out  roots  them  in  boyhood  in  some  other  part 
that  had  gone  in  meaning  to  stay  and  of  the  country. 

"powder”  was  more  expensive  used  in  Seven  years,  the  pamphlet  said,  and 
large  quantities  than  one  had  dreamed,  an  orchard  begins  to  bear.  At  the  end  of 
The  adventure  settled  into  a  tussle  three  years,  some  of  the  orchardists  had 
with  nature  such  as  these  city  men  had  the  laugh  on  the  pamphleteers  for,  in 
never  imagined;  for  they  jumped  right  spite  of  gophers,  necessitating  re-plant- 
into  the  game  themselves,  not  being  ing  in  many  instances,  trees  were  bear- 
content  to  do  less.  Up  early,  in  the  ing.  some  three,  some  six,  some  a  dozen 
woods  all  day — blasting  out  stumps,  wine-ffllecl  golden  or  ruby  jewels  of 


tugging  away  at  pesky  vine  maple 
roots  whose  gay  colorful  foliage 
adds  such  glory  to  the  sombre 
woods;  slaying  acres  of  stubborn 
bristly  brush;  burning  out  and 
digging  out  and  "cussing  out” 
the  tall,  graceful  bracken,  those 
vampire  ferns  that,  getting  into 
the  clover,  work  their  wicked 
will  so  cruelly  on  the  stock — 
they  bent  steadily  to  the  back- 
breaking  toil.  And  all  the  time 
there  was  the  blinding  suffoca¬ 
ting  dust  a  foot  deep — such  ashy, 
powdery  loam  was  surely  never 
the  heritage  of  any  other  valley! 

They  learned  partly  to  over¬ 
come  it  by  wearing  heavy 
woolen  socks,  pulled  up  over 
their  trouser  legs,  and  over 
these,  leather  boots;  and  they 
comforted  themselves  with  the 
thought  that  this  “curse”  of  the 
valley  was  really  its  greatest 
blessing,  for  it  was  just  this 
light,  rich  soil  that  insured  per¬ 
fect  apples;  and  always  on  the 
hottest  summer  day,  you  could 
kick  up  dust  till  you  came  to 
moisture;  the  verdure  was  never 
parched — but  glowing,  fresh, 
and  green,  from  the  heavy 
evening  dew. 

It  was  anything  but  a  sum¬ 
mer’s  picnic,  but  neither  was  it 
mere  dogged  drudgery;  it  was  a 
combat — a  fight  to  possess,  and 
they  were  not  men  of  the  metal 
to  give  up  because  of  some  extra 
heavy  lunges.  The  women  were 
just  as  heroic — for  "help”  was 
averse  to  country  life  here  as 
cvervwhere — and  much  of  the 


apples1  And  how  wonderful  were  those 


first  fruits!  Right  out  of  their  own 
hand-cleared  soil,  under  their  own  sun. 
in  sight  of  their  own  blessed  mountain. 
No  one  can  know  what  it  means  to 
live  steadily  at  the  foot  of  a  great  white 
mountain  that  lifts  itself  straight  up  to 
God  unless  he  has  done  it.  There  is 
inspiration  no  matter  what  the  problem. 

TDUT  there  was  tragedy,  too!  For  here 
and  there  a  rancher  had  chosen  to 
locate  far  up  toward  the  timber  line, 
had  cleared  and  plowed  and  planted, 
and  trapped  gophers  and  smudged,  but 
the  trees  had  made  only  a  straggling 
weak  growth  seared  of  leaf  and  runty, 
and  for  comfort  he  could  only  gaze 
across  the  canyon  to  the  ghost  forests 
with  their  pale  branches,  ruined  by 
man’s  fires,  even  as  his  planting  had 
been  ruined  by  nature’s  frosts.  He 
would  have  to  make  another  guess,  try 
again  lower  down.  The  orchardists  <  f 
the  lower  valley  were  to  discover,  too, 
the  disadvantages  of  a  sentimental 
planting.  A  bearing  crop,  they  found, 
did  not  always  mean  a  marketable 
crop.  Soon,  there  were  plenty  of  apples 
in  the  valley,  but  not  enough  of  any  one 
variety  to  make  a  carload,  and  they  could 
not  profitably  ship  less. 

Being  business  men  first  and  then 
farmers,  the  minute  they  discovered  a 
problem  common  to  them  all,  they  got 
together  to  solve  it.  They  formed  what 
they  called  an  Apple  Growers’  Union; 
and  they  decided  at  the  outset  that 
they  must  settle  on  a  few  main  varieties 
and  specialize  on  them.  The 
experimental  work— thanks  to 
sentiment  —  had  been  pretty 
thoroughly  done.  On  careful 
survey,  it  was  found  that  New 
Towns,  Spitzenbergs,  Graven- 
steins,  Delicious  and  Winter 
Bananas  reached  the  finest 
development,  so  these  must  be 
chosen  for  all  re-planting.  They 
got  in  touch  with  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  with  its 
experimental  stations  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  bulletins,  and  made 
practical  application  of  every 
bit  of  worked-out  knowledge,  at 
their  disposal;  and  they  began 
to  make  a  study  of  market  con¬ 
ditions.  They  went  at  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  developing  the  Valley 
into  one  great  paying  orchard, 
just  as  they  would  have  gone  at 
the  development  of  a  factory. 
Every  thing  that  did  not  prom¬ 
ise  dividends  was  lopped  off, 
every  waste  was  eradicated. 

But  neither  organization  nor 
knowledge  could  bridge  time: 
many  had  brought  in  sufficient 
capital  to  carry  them  through 
the  seven-year  period  till  there 
should  be  a  crop,  but  it  was  hard 
stretching  to  make  it  go  further. 
And  no  one  had  been  able  to 
figure*  in  advance  the  many 


out-croppings 
starting  a  new 


of  expense  in 
place,  items 
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A  baby  apple  tree  in  one  of  the 
best  sections  of  the  Valley. 
Certain  trees  bear  in  three  years 


Hood  River  apples  on  the  way  east  to  New  York  markets. 
Quality  comes  first  in  every  Hood  River  Orchard 


about  which  the  writers  in  the  gorgeous 
railroad  pamphlets  had  maintained  a 
discreet  silence.  There  were  gophers  to 
trap,  and  frosts  to  be  dealt  with,  and 
smudging  secrets  to  be  learned,  and 
pests  to  be  eradicated;  and  all  the  time 
the  money  leaked  out  and  leaked  out — 
and  none  came  in.  And  the  orchard  went 
right  on  like  a  growing,  sprawling  child, 
demanding  something  every  minute, 
now  to  be  irrigated,  now-  to  be  fertil¬ 
ized,  now  to  be  sprayed,  now  to  be 
pruned,  now  to  be  thinned,  and  one 
must  also  eat.  Clothes  became  a  great 
joke.  If  any  one  were  caught  wearing 
something  new  to  valley  eyes,  he  speed¬ 
ily  apologized,  explaining  that  “Mother 
had  sent  it,”  or  “Dad  stuck  it  in  a  box 
the  folks  sent  West.”  It  veritably 
seemed  that  the  valley  had  become  a 
clearing  house  for  all  the  old  clothes  of 
the  East. 

But  all  through  the  strained  times 
they  were  sociable  and  neighborly,  ex¬ 
changing  books  and  magazines  and 
Sunday  newspapers,  and  having  even¬ 
ings  of  music,  and  putting  on  plays 
which  took  off  their  own 
trying  situation  and  each 
other’s  outstanding  char¬ 
acteristics,  and  they  had 
grown  into  a  delightfully 
clever  community  with  a 
splendid  communi  t  y  spirit . 

They  were  real  people  who 
had  left  pretense  behind 
them  and  were  living  in  a  • 
real  world,  so  that,  in  the 
strain  that  began  to  tell  on 
faces  and  in  backs  and 
laughs  and,  some  times, 
in  tears,  there  was  wholly 
absent  any  strain  to  keep 
up  appearances;  the  only 
strain  was  the  actual  one 
of  going  on  with  the  £5 


orchard  till  it  should  hand  them  back  a 
paying  crop. 

But  the  situation  grew  steadily  more 
tense.  They  borrowed  and  they  mort¬ 
gaged  but  they  were  powerless  to  hurry 
nature.  Real  tragedy  began  to  stalk: 
here  and  there  were  those  who  had  to 
give  up — loose  a  long  slipping  grip; 
and  others  came  in  and  bought  them 
out,  getting  the  result  of  all  their 
sweat  and  toil  and  years  of  hope  for 
half  what  it  had  cost.  But  the  big 
majority  of  the  original  Hood  Riverites 
stuck:  and  they  began  to  fight  as  an 
army  for  its  very  life. 

THEY  got  together  once  more  and 
reorganized  the  Union  on  a  broader 
basis  under  the  caption,  "The  Hood 
River  Apple  Growers’  Association.” 
The  retired  Corporation  lawyer  who 
had  wron  many  an  important  case  was 
made  president  with  the  job  of  winning 
the  case  for  Hood  River  apples  against 
the  wrorld.  They  elected  a  Board  of 
Directors,  a  general  manager,  and  sub¬ 
managers;  they  employed  the  most 


efficient  salesmen  obtainable,  and  they 
sent  them  to  all  the  large  Eastern  and 
European  cities  investigating  and  de¬ 
veloping  a  market.  Hood  River  apples 
would  always  be  a  limited  crop — pos¬ 
sibly  less  than  two  million  boxes,  as 
the  valley  was  small — thus  the  only 
practical  thing  was  to  make  them  known 
as  a  choice  morsel  in  the  world’s  sup- 
pi}"  of  eats;  if  you  were  to  enjoy  them, 
you  must  come  early— and  bid  high. 
These  business-orchardists  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  large  salaries  for  large  services, 
and  they  were  ready  to  pay  for  the  best. 
Business  methods  were  everywhere 
used,  the  methods  of  great  industries 
where  speed  and  the  need  of  quality  in 
output  develop  quick-acting  brains  and 
instant  resourcefulness. 

NATURALLY,  the  earlier  settlers 
scattered  here  and  there  over  the 
valley,  looked  askance  at  these  college 
farmers,  and  continued  for  a  while  to 
go  on  alone,  in  the  time  honored  farming 
way.  But,  as  they  began  to  see  how  the 
thing  worked  out,  they  gradually  fell 
into  line,  until  fully  80  per 
cent,  of  the  valley  popula¬ 
tion,  controlling  some  13,- 
000  acres,  had  come  into 
the  Association. 

The  Association  took 
over  every  problem  com¬ 
mon  to  all  growers.  There 
is  no  individual  problem 
in  handling  an  orchard. 
If  one  orchard  gets  aphis, 
soon  all  will  have  aphis. 
Under  the  Association 


Playing  the  part  of  Little 
Boy  Blue.  Happy  child¬ 
ren  are  among  the  finest 
products  of  Hood  River 
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Mount  Hood  as  seen  from  the  Hood  River  Valley.  The 
beautiful,  sun -capped  mountain  dominates  the  countryside 


management,  the  first  appearance  of  any 
new  pest  is  reported  immediately,  and 
the  most  drastic  methods  used  "in  its 
eradication.  They  built  cold  storage 
warehouses  so  that  they  might  keep  the 
apples  in  the  valley  and  feed  them  out 
to  the  markets  seasonably,  themselves, 
rather  than  dump  the  whole  crop  on  the 
market  at  once  and  leave  the  city 
middleman  to  do  the  storing  and  feeding 
out.  They  pack  the  apples  in  a  temper¬ 
ature  above  freezing,  the  fruit  packers 
working  swathed  in  sweaters,  and  ship 
them  in  the  same  temperature,  letting 


the  frost  out  gradually,  thus  insuring 
perfectly  kept  fruit .  They  provide  boxes 
and  paper,  bought  in  large  quantities  at 
a  discount,  and  they  advance  money  for 
harvest  costs  without  interest  taking 
it  out  of  the  grower’s  returns  when  he 
delivers  his  apples.  They  make  all 
collections  and  remittances,  and  there 
has  never  been  a  failure  to  pay. 

r"THEY  have  a  packers’  school,  in 
-*■  session  two  weeks  before  the  harvest 
begins,  and  here  prospective  packers 
are  taught  to  recognize  a  blemish  or  an 


insect  sting,  and  to  handle  and  wrap 
the  apples  as  tenderly  as  though  they 
were  peaches.  Only  perfect  fruit  may 
go  out  of  the  Valley  under  the  famous 
label.  Each  graduate  of  the  school  has 
a  number  and  a  stamp,  and  no  one  can 
go  into  the  orchards  to  pack  without 
his  credentials.  Each  box  packed  is 
stamped  with  the  packer’s  number, 
so  that  there  is  personal  responsibility 
all  the  way  through. 

The  demand  for  Hood  River  apples 
developed  with  remarkable  rapidity. 
To-day  they  ( Continued  on  Page  68.) 
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OUT  PUT 

169361 MOMENTS  TOO  OEFUOEES 
122721  04BNENTS  FOO  HOSP1T4LS 
5704J  KNITTED  ARTICLES 


JUNIOR  RED  CROSS 


THE  J  unior  Red  Cross,  which  is  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  the  schools, 
is  doing  its  work  among  the  children 
of  the  country  with  its  eyes  turned  to 
the  future,  when  these  boys  and 
girls  will  be  men  and  women.  At  left 
is  a  Czech  war  cripple  in  Prague 
sewing  with  his  feet.  He  is  one  of  the 
foreign  children  whom  the  Juniors  are 
aiding  in  their  European  projects 


MAKING 

GARMENTS  FOO  REFUGEES 
AND  HOSP'TALS 


HAPPY  CHILDHOOD 
THE  WORLD  OVER 


By  Austin  Cunningham 


E  will  seek  in  all  ways  to  live 
up  to  the  ideals  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross,  and  devote  our¬ 
selves  to  its  service. 

‘‘H  e  will  strive  never  to  bring  dis¬ 
credit  to  this,  our  country,  by  an  unworthy 
act. 

“We  will  revere  and  obey  our  country's 
laws,  and  do  our  best  to  inspire  a  like 
reverence  and  obedience  in  those  about 
us.” 

These  are  the  principles,  the  code,  of 
12,000,000  American  school  children. 
12,000,000  American  school  children  are 


doing  their  best  to  live  up  to  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  ideal  of  service  and  citizen¬ 
ship. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1917  that  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  was  first  formed  and 
vitalized.  The  great  war  started  it, 
but  it  couldn’t  stop  it. 

The  force  for  good  generated  among 
the  children  of  the  nation — the  most 
precious  element  imaginable — has  not 
been  scrapped.  The  child-energy 
which  produced  15,000.000  useful  ar¬ 
ticles  and  $10,000,000  in  cash  to  help 
win  the  war  is  being  directed  today 


toward  binding  up  the  wounds  of  a 
war-punished  childhood  the  world  over. 

On  the  badge  of  every  member  of 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  are  the  words, 
“I  Serve.”  That  tells  the  story  of  the 
school  children’s  branch  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  and  its  efforts  to  bring 
happiness  to  children  throughout  the 
world. 

Its  entire  present  program  has  been 
framed  under  the  very  inclusive  phrase, 
“Training  for  Citizenship  Through  Serv¬ 
ice.”  Since  the  Junior  Red  Cross  is 
the  agency  through  which  the  American 
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One  of  the  war  orphan  schools  in  Roumania  which  is  receiving  aid  from  American  boys  and 
girls  through  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  The  war  has  left  a  million  orphans  in  the  Balkans 


Red  Cross  reaches  school  boys  and  girls, 
all  of  its  activities  are  designed  to  come 
within  the  regular  school  program  and, 
without  creating  new  courses  or  increas¬ 
ing  the  number  of  studies,  to  lend  its 
aid  in  vitalizing  the  work  of  the  schools. 

Thus  the  plan  of  organization  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  makes  the  school,  not 
the  individual  pupil,  the  unit.  Applica¬ 
tion  for  membership  is  made  on  behalf 
of  a  school  by  the  principal  or  head 
teacher  to  the  local  Red  Cross  Chapter 
School  Committee.  Each  pupil,  who 
takes  the  pledge  of  service,  signs  the 
membership  roll  and  is  given  a  Junior 
badge.  The  new  plan  of  membership, 
therefore,  is  not  primarily  upon  a  finan¬ 
cial  but  upon  a  service  basis.  The 
school  membership  fee  is  limited  to 
subscription  to  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
News,  the  official  magazine  of  the 
Juniors.  The  method  of  raising,  as 
well  as  the  amount  of,  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  Fund  to  hieet  all  Junior 
activities  is  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Red  Cross  Chapter  Committee 
and  the  schools  within  its  terri¬ 
tory. 

Since  the  war,  the  organization 
has  steadily  spread  and  gained  in 
strength,  having  an  estimated  en¬ 
rollment  today  of  12,000,000,  lo¬ 
cated  in  every  State,  territory  and 
possession  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  about  23,000,000  school 
children  in  America,  so  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  further  growth.  Two- 
thirds  of  these  children  are  in 
country  districts.  Of  the  622,000 


school  teachers  in  this  country,  313,000 
are  the  vertebra  or  framework  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross.  Over  80,000  schools 
are  represented  in  the  organization. 
The  teacher  is  the  auxiliary  leader; 
thus  the  usefulness  and  scope  of  the 
unit’s  work  is  in  the  teacher’s  hands. 
Given  this  great  organization,  what 
then  are  its  immediate  practical  tasks? 

WELL,  projects  that  give  play  to 
practical  acts  of  service  for  others, 
embodying  the  principles  of  good  citi¬ 
zenship,  are  provided  for  such  use  as 
the  schools  may  care  to  make  of  them. 
The  unselfish  service  of  boys  in  Manual 
Training  Schools,  who  are  engaged  in 
making  hospital  equipment  and  toys  for 
distribution  at  home  and  abroad,  is 
definitely' linked  with  the  development 
of  a  sense  of  civic  responsibility.  ’The 
connection  between  service  in  citizen¬ 
ship  and  the  work  of  domestic  science 


classes  that  are  providing  school  lunches 
and  sending  dainties  to  hospitals  and 
to  the  sick  in  the  community  is  clearly 
demonstrated.  The  same  holds  true  in 
relation  to  sewing  classes  that  make 
garments  for  the  needy;  to  an  inter¬ 
change  with  the  children  of  Europe  of 
the  handiwork  of  the  pupils  of  all  grades 
and  to  the  work  of  little  tots  preparing 
scrap  books  and  gay  cards  which  spread 
happiness  broadcast. 

Mutual  service,  helpful  community 
work  such  as  clean-up  campaigns;  pro¬ 
motion  of  health  regulations ;  participa¬ 
tion  in  civic  and  patriotic  movements — 
all  these  creative  agencies  designed  to 
translate  into  life  and  action  the  regu¬ 
lar  school  program  are  parts  of  the 
machinery  which  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
places  at  the  disposal  of  the  school 
authorities.  The  Junior  Red  Cross 
News  furnishes  material  that  may  be 
woven  into  the  geography,  the  history, 
the  reading,  and  the  arithmetic 
lessons.  Graded  courses  giving 
practical  methods  of  civic  train¬ 
ing,  supplemented  by  pamphlets 
and  helpful  suggestions,  are  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  schools.  An  elaborate 
plan  for  promoting  an  interchange 
of  correspondence  between  children 
in  different  sections  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  with  children  in 
foreign  lands,  is  being  devised  and 
will  take  a  prominent  place  in  the 


Boys  in  the  ungraded 
classes  of  New  York 
schools  have  made  many 
toys  to  be  sent  to  Europe 
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this  local  humanitarian 
rvork,  the  children  of  an 
auxiliary  do  not  come  in 
personal  contact  with  the 
local  beneficiaries.  Johnny 
Jones  does  not  know  that 
Jimmy  Smith,  his  poor 
neighbor,  received  his  new 
pair  of  shoes  through  the 
beneficence  of  his  Junior 
Red  Cross  auxiliary — this 
for  obvious  reasons,  the 
principal  one  being  to  safe¬ 
guard  Jimmy  Smith’s  feel¬ 
ings.  All  Johnny  Jones 
knows  is  that  some  poor 
boy  in  his  community  has 
been  helped  by  the  auxiliary 
in  a  way  that  the  teacher 
and  the  Red  Cross  school 
committee  deemed  most 
wise.  The  Red  Cross  Chap¬ 
ter  is  the  repository  for  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  funds 
locally.  This  money  can 
be  used  only,  however,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  leaders  acting 


truck  and  flower  gardens,  athletic  meets, 
match  games;  all  are  tried  with  the 
zest  and  thoroughness  that  team  work 
assures.  And,  among  the  predominant 
successes,  there  is  an  occasional  tragedy. 
In  a  northern  State,  a  group  of  Juniors 
was  enthusiastic  about  collecting  ma¬ 
terial  for  salvage.  A  kindly  old  man 
allowed  them  to  use  almost  every  room 
of  his  home  in  the  outskirts  of  town 
to  store  newspapers.  When  the  place 
was  filled  to  the  rafters,  the  genial  host 
was  so  thoughtless  as  to  take  to  bed 
with  smallpox.  He  became  the  object 
of  kindly  solicitude  at  the  hands  of  the 
Juniors,  who  remained,  however,  at  a 
respectful  distance.  When  the  patient 
recovered,  the  authorities  made  the 
Juniors  burn  all  their  salvage.  At  that, 
love’s  labor  was  not  entirely  lost. 

In  Alma,  Kansas,  a  little  deaf  and 
dumb  girl  is  rejoicing  because  she  has 
been  helped  to  attend  a  special  school, 
where  it  is  possible  that  her  physical 
handicaps  will  be  measurably  overcome. 

A  day  nursery  for  the  babies  of 
women  wTho  work  in  fields  and  orchards 
is  financed  by  the  Juniors  of  Fresno, 


(Above)  A  floating  orphanage 
in  Venice,  Italy,  where, 
through  the  Junior  Red  Cross, 
over  a  hundred  boys  are 
learning  to  be  sailors.  The 
picture  (below)  of  the  group 
of  children  was  taken  in  the 
Sahara  Desert,  which  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  of  America 
is  now  invading  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  health  and  happiness 


(Above)  A  Junior  Red  Cross 
milk  and  feeding  station 
on  the  road  to  Savigny, 
in  France,  where  many 
waifs  have  been  rescued. 
(Left)  Two  of  the  patients 


established  classroom  program. 

In  promoting  the  general  cause 
of  child  welfare,  Red  Cross 
courses  in  home  hygiene  and 
care  of  the  sick,  first  aid,  and  dietetics 
are  to  be  established  in  all  Junior 
auxiliaries. 

The  money  for  child  welfare  work 
raised  through  co-operative  effort  is 
divided,  forty  per  cent  being  retained 
for  local  or  community  purposes,  and 
sixty  per  cent  being  sent  to  National 
Headquarters  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
in  Washington,  for  the  promotion  of 
‘‘Happy  childhood  the  world  over.” 
The  forty  per  cent  retained  by  an 
auxiliary  for  local  philanthropy  is  ex¬ 
pended  with  the  advice  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  school  committee  of  the 
local  American  Red  Cross  Chapter.  In 


with  the  school  committee  of  the 
Chapter. 

Ways  of  raising  money  for  Junior 
Red  Cross  purposes  range  from  collect¬ 
ing  salvage  to  minstrel  shows;  contri¬ 
butions  based  on  individual  self-denial: 
money-raising  schemes,  such  as  old- 
fashioned  spelling  bees,  fairs,  bazaars, 
school  entertainments  including  every¬ 
thing  from  a  monologue  to  a  Shake¬ 
spearean  play,  employment  agencies. 

Children  in  Belgrade  lining  up  before 
the  Jun'or  cocoa-and-milk  dispensary 
for  noon-day  lunch.  School  children 
in  America  finance  this  project 
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California;  also  a  special  contribution  of 
$50  monthly  for  free  milk  is  made. 

The  Juniors  of  Waverly,  New  York, 
have  been  providing  two  quarts  of  milk 
daily  to  three  children  whose  widowed 
mother  could  not  provide  for  them 
properly. 

When  a  country  schoolhouse  burned 
to  the  ground  in  Frederick  County, 
Virginia,  and  school  supplies  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  other  Juniors  in  the  county 
gave  the  fire  victims  a  “pencil  and 
tablet”  shower.  Just  a  little  lift,  but 
with  a  lot  of  good  will. 

Four  little  girls  in  an  open-air  hospi¬ 
tal  in  Marin,  California,  were  taken 
care  of  for  a  period  of  months. 

Schools  of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  are 
so  interested  in  foreign  work  that  they 
insisted  on  sending  sixty-six  and  two- 
thirds  per  cent  of  their  fund  to  Washing¬ 
ton  instead  of  sixty  per  cent. 

Youngsters  in  Wyoming,  Utah.  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  New  Mexico  made 
2,000  curtains  for  Army  and 
Navy  hospitals. 

Old  shoes  were  collected  in 
Schenectady,  New  York,  and 
turned  over  to  a  generous  busi¬ 
ness  man  who  had  them  re¬ 
paired  and  distributed  among 
destitute  persons. 

In  Suffolk  County,  Virginia, 

Juniors  sent  150  school  books 
to  a  Mission  School  in  the 
mountains. 

In  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  a 


{Above,  at 
right)  Girl 
members  of  the 
Junior  Red 
Cross  making 
rugs  for  hos¬ 
pitals.  (Above 
at  left)  Juniors 
in  New  York 
City  learning  to 
work  with  wood 


(Left)  One  of 
the  sewing  rooms 
of  the  Juxfior 
Red  Cross  in 
which  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  refugee 
garments  for  the 
children  begins 


milk  truck  was  sent  into  the  poorer 
districts  in  summer,  and  mugs  of  fresh 
milk  sold  at  a  nominal  charge — about 
one  cent  a  mug. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  three 
Government  hospitals  were  supplied 
with  jams  and  jellies  during  an  entire 
winter. 

Warm  clothing  for  needy  children  in 
Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri,  was  supplied 
through  youthful  resourcefulness  and 
industrious  fingers.  All  eggs  laid  on 
Sunday,  in  another  Missouri  com¬ 
munity,  were  donated  to  the  Junior 
fund. 

All  this  is  done  with  forty  per  cent 
of  the  money  collected. 

What  -becomes  of  the  rest  of  the 
money?  Well,  at  present,  the  sixty 
per  cent  of  tie  Junior  money  which  is 
forwarded  to  headquarters  in  Washing¬ 
ton  is  used  for  children  in  war-wasted 
countries  or  ( Continued  on  Page  J2) 


(Right)  A 
class  in  Nor¬ 
wich,  Conn., 
which  made 
many  jointed 
animal  toys 
for  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  to 
ship  abroad 
to  the  refu¬ 
gee  children 
of  Europe 


(Left)  School  children  at 
Tompkins  Corners,  New 
York,  making  bird  houses 
to  place  near  their  homes. 
The  Junior  Red  Cross  is 
as  much  occupied  with  its 
own  country  as  with  help¬ 
ing  children  in  Europe 
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LIBRARIES 
IN  THE  AIR 
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(Above)  A  beautiful  out-door 
room  in  the  library  known  as 
the  St.  Gabriel’s  Park  Branch. 
It  is  near  the  East  River  in 
a  crowded  part  of  the  city 


(Above)  The  parapet  of  this  roof  has  been 
used  for  flowering  plants.  It  seems  almost  as 
good  as  the  country  to  the  boys  and  girls  who 
come  here  daily  for  their  literary  recreation 


(Left i  The  magic  hour!  A  library  story  teller 
holding  her  audience  spellbound  on  the  roof  of 
the  Hamilton  Fish  Park  Branch.  For  these 
children,  this  hour  means  complete  detachment 
from  all  earthly  care.  The  roof  is  fairyland! 


The  New  York  Public  Library,  al¬ 
ways  well  to  the  fore  in  the  latest 
methods  of  making  reading  easy  and 
attractive,  has  built  reading  rooms 
on  top  of  many  of  its  branch  build¬ 
ings — an  example  which  might  well 
be  followed  by  city  libraries  everywhere 
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(Above)  A  roof  garden  library 
where  readers  can  enjoy  them¬ 
selves  high  above  the  noise 
and  heat  of  the  city  streets. 
This  room  is  at  the  top  of  the 
Seward  Park  Branch  on  the 
lower  east  side  of  Manhattan 


(Left)  Mr.  Terhune  and 
two  of  his  favorite  dogs, 
Bruce  and  Lad.  Lad  (at 
right )  was  sixteen  years  old 
when  this  picture  was  taken 


(Below)  Bruce,  a  collie  which 
Mr.  Terhune  has  named  “The 
Dog  Without  a  Fault,”  be¬ 
cause  of  his  lovable  qualities. 
He  has  won  many  prizes 


MY  COLLIES  AND  I 


By  Albert  Payson  Terhune 

Author  of  “Lad:  A  Dog,”  “Bruce,”  Etc. 


GLORIOUSLY  human  dogs,  spectacular  dogs, 
comedian  dogs,  collies  of  every  phase  of 
brain  and  heart — all  are  in  these  personal  ex¬ 
periences  with  dogs  which  Mr.  Terhune  has  set 
down  here.  Few  people  know  collies  as  he 
does.  Fewer  still  can  write,  about  them  as  he  can 


HERE,  at  Sunnybank,  we  raise 
thoroughbred  collies.  For  many 
years  we  have  been  breeding 
them.  For  many  years  longer, 
I  have  been  studying  them. 

The  more  I  study  them  the  more  I 
realize  that  there  is  something  about  a 
collie — a  mysterious,  elusive  something 
— that  makes  him  different  from  any 
other  dog.  Something  nearer  human 
than  beast.  And,  for  all  that,  he  is 
one  hundred  per  cent  dog. 

There  is  much  to  learn  from  him; 
much  to  puzzle  over;  there  is  enter¬ 
tainment  to  be  gained  from  association 
with  him,  as  perhaps  the  following  dis¬ 
cursive  yarns  about  a  few  members  of 
the  long  line  of  Sunnybank  collies  may 
show. 

Greatest  of  them  all  was  Lad.  One 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  teaching 
nursery  rhymes  to  Emerson  as  of  teach¬ 
ing  Lad  “tricks”.  Beyond  the  common 
babyhood  lessons  of  obedience  and  of 
the  place’s  simple  law,  he  went  un¬ 


taught.  And  he  taught  himself;  being 
that  type  of  dog.  For  example: — 

The  Mistress  had  been  dangerously 
ill,  with  pneumonia.  (In  my  book, 
Lad:  A  Dog,  I  tell  how  Laddie  kept 
vigil  outside  her  door,  day  and  night, 
until  she  was  out  of  danger;  and  how 
he  celebrated  her  convalescence  with 
a  brainstorm  which  would  have  dis¬ 
graced  a  .three-months  puppy.)  Well, 
on  the  first  day  she  was  able  to  be 
carried  out- of  doors,  the  Mistress  lay 
in  a  veranda  hammock,  with  Lad  on 
the  porch  floor  at  her  side. 

Friends — several  instalments  of  them 
— drove  to  the  place  to  congratulate 
the  Mistress  on  her  recovery;  and  to 
bring  gifts  of  flowrers,  fruit,  jellies,  books. 
All  morning.  Lad  lay  there,  watching 
the  various  relays  of  guests  and  eyeing 
the  presents  they  laid  in  her  lap.  After 
the  fifth  group  of  callers  had  gone,  the 
big  collie  got  up  and  trotted  off  into 
the  forest.  For  nearly  an  hour  he  was 
gone. 


Then  he  came  back;  traveling  with 
difficulty,  by  reason- of  the  heavy  burden 
he  bore.  Somewhere,  far  away  in  the 
woods,  he  had  found,  or  re-visited,  the 
carcase  of  a  dead  horse — of  an  exces¬ 
sively  dead  horse.  From  it  he  had 
wrenched  two  ribs  and  some  of  the 
vertebra:. 

Dragging  this  horrible  gift  along,  he 
returned  to  the  veranda  and,  before 
any  of  us  were  wrell  aware  of  his  pres¬ 
ence  (the  wind  setting  in  the  other 
direction)  he  had  mounted  the  steps 
and,  with  one  mighty  heave,  had  lifted 
the  ribs  and  vertebra:  over  the  ham¬ 
mock  edge  and  laid  them  in  the  lap  of 
his  dismayed  Mistress. 

Humans  had  celebrated  her  recovery 
with  presents.  And  he,  watching,  had 
imitated  them.  He  had  gone  far  and 
had  toiled  hard  to  bring  her  an  offering 
that  his  canine  mind  deemed  all¬ 
desirable. 

It  was  carrion;  but  it  represented,  to  a 
dog,  everything  that  a  present  should  be. 


for  the  night.  His  wild  ancestors  did 
that,  to  crush  the  stiff  grasses  and  reeds 
into  a  softer  bed  and  to  scare  therefrom 
any  lurking  snakes  or  scorpions. 

Lad’s  “talking”  was  a  byword,  at 
Sunnybank.  Only  to  the  Mistress  and 
myself  would  he  deign  to  “speak”. 
But,  to  us,  he  would  sometimes  talk 
for  five  minutes  at  a  time.  Of  course, 
there  were  no  actual  words  in  his 
speech.  But  no  words  were  needed 
to  show  his  meaning. 

His  conversation  used  to  run  the 
full  gamut  of  sounds,  in  a  way  that  was 
as  eerie  as  it  was  laughable.  He 
could — and  did — express  every  shade 
of  meaning  he  chose  to.  Indignation 
or  disgust  was  voiced  in  fierce  grumbles 
and  mutters,  that  were  run  together  in 
sentence  lengths.  Sympathy  found 
vent  in  queer  crooning  sounds,  accom¬ 
panied  by  swift  light  pats  of  his  ab¬ 
surdly  tiny  white  forepaws.  Grief 
was  expressed  in  something  too  much 
like  human  sobs  to  be  funny.  And 
so  on  through  every  possible  emotion, 
except  fear.  The  great  dog  did  not 
know  fear. 


When  Mr.  Terhune  sits  on  the  ground,  every 
collie  within  sight  crowds  close  to  him  at  once 


Dogs  do  not  eat  carrion.  They 
merely  rub  their  shoulders  in  it;  on  the 
same  principle  that  women  use  per¬ 
fumes.  It  is  a  purely  aesthetic  pleasure 
to  them.  And  carrion  is  probably  no 
more  _  malodorous  to  a  human  being 
than  is  the  reek  of  tobacco  or  of  whisky 
or  even  of  some  $i5-an-ounce  scent  to 
a  dog.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  taste  and 
of  education. 

Noting  that  his  gift  awoke  no  joy 
whatever  in  its  recipient’s  heart,  Lad 
was  monstrous  crestfallen.  Nor,  from 
that  day  on,  did  he  ever  bring  carrion 
to  the  place.  He  even  abstained 
henceforth  from  rubbing  his  shoulders 
in  it.  Evidently  he  gathered,  from 
our  reception  of  his  present,  that  “it 
is  not  done”. 

When  Lad  was  training  his  little- 
son,  Wolf,  to  become  a  decent  canine 
citizen,  he  was  much  annoyed  by  the 
puppy’s  trick  of  watching  his  sire  bury 
bones  and  then  of  exhuming  and  gnaw¬ 
ing  them  himself.  Lad  did  not  punish 
the  puppy  for  this.  He  adopted  a 
shrewder  and  surer  way  of  saving  his 
buried  treasures  from  theft. 

Thereafter,  he  would  bury  the  choice 
bone  deeper  in  the  ground  than  had 
been  his  habit.  And,  directly  above 
it,  just  below  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
he  would  inter  a  second  and  older  bone; 
a  bone  that  had  long  been  denuded  of 
all  meat  and  was  of  no  further  value  to 
any  dog. 

Wolf,  galloping  eagerly  up  to  the  spot 
of  burial,  as  soon  as  Lad  moved  away, 
would  dig  where  his  father  had  dug. 
Presently,  he  would  unearth  the  top¬ 
most  and  worthless  bone.  Satisfied  that 
he  had  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  the 
cache,  he  dug  no  deeper;  but  left  the  new 
and  toothsome  bone  undiscovered. 


By  the  way,  did 
it  ever  occur  to  you 
that  a  dog  is  the 
only  animal  that 
buries  bones;  or, 
indeed,  any  kind  of 
food?  And  did  you 
ever  stop  to  think 
why?  The  reason 
is  simple. 

Dogs,  alone  of 
all  wild  animals. 

(dogs  and  their 
blood-brethren,  the 
wolves)  used  to  hunt 
in  packs.  All  other 
beasts  hunted  alone 
or  at  most  in  pairs. 

When  prey  was 
slain,  the  dog  that 
did  not  bolt  his 
food  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  haste  was  the 
dog  that  got  the 
smallest  share  or 
none  at  all.  When 
there  was  more  food 
than  could  be  de¬ 
voured  at  one  meal,  * 

he  had  the  sense  to  lay  up  provision  No  one,  listening  when  Lad  “talked  ’, 
for  next  day’s  dinner.  could  doubt  he  was  seeking  to  imitate 

He  knew,  if  he  left  the  carcase  lying  the  intonation  and  meanings  of  the 
where  it  was,  it  would  be  devoured  by  human  voice. 

the  rest  of  the  hungry  pack.  So  he  Once,  the  Mistress  and  I  went  on 
buried  as  much  of  it  as  he  could,  to  a  visit  of  sympathy  to  a  lugubrious 
prevent  his  brethren  from  finding  and  old  woman  who  lived  some  miles  from 
eating  it.  Sunnybank,  and  who  had  been  laid 

thus,  the  dog,  alone  of  all  quadru-  up  for  weeks  with  a  broken  arm.  The 
peds,  still  bolts  his  food  in  huge  and  arm  had  mended.  But  it  was  still  a 
half-chewed  mouthfuls,  and  the  dog  source  of  mental  misery  to  the  victim, 
alone  buries  food  for  future  use.  These  We  took  Lad  along,  on  our  call,  be- 
two  traits  are  as  purely  ancestral  as  is  cause  the  convalescent  was  fond  of 
the  dog’s  habit  of  turning  around  sev-  him.  We  had  every  cause,  soon,  to 
eral  times  before  settling  himself  to  sleep  wish  we  had  left  him  at  home 
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“Sunnybank  Sigurd.”  who,  physically,  is  collie  perfection. 
This  shows  him  when  he  was  not  quite  ten  months  old 
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merrily  away  on  a  rabbit  hunt,  drag¬ 
ging  ten  feet  of  rope  with  him. 

When  I  came  home  and  saw  the 
severed  clothes-line,  I  knew  what 
must  be  happening,  somewhere  out  in 
the  woods.  The  dangling  rope  was 
certain  to  catch  in  some  bush  or  stump. 
And  the  puppy,  in  his  struggles,  would 
snarl  himself  inextricably.  There,  un¬ 
less  help  should  come,  he  must  starve 
to  death. 

For  twenty-four  hours,  two  of  the 
men  and  the  Mistress  and  myself 
scoured  the  forests  and  hills  for  a  radius 
of  several  miles.  We  looked  every¬ 
where  a  luckless  puppy  would  be 
likely  to  entangle  himself.  We  shouted 
ourselves  hoarse,  in  hope  of  an  answer¬ 
ing  cry  from  the  lost  one. 

After  a  day  and  a  night  of  this  fruit¬ 
less  search,  the  Mistress  and  I  set  off 
again;  this  time  taking  Bruce  along. 
At  least,  we  started  off  taking  him. 
After  the  first  hundred  yards  he  took 
us.  Why  I  bothered  to  follow  him, 
I  don’t  yet  know. 

He  struck  a  bee  line,  through  woods 
and  brambles,  traveling  at  a  hand 
gallop  and  stopping  every  few  moments 
for  me  to  catch  up  with  him.  At  the 
end  of  a  mile,  he  plunged  into  a  copse 
that  was  choked  with  briars.  In 
the  center  of  this  he  gave  tongue  with 
a  salvo  of  thunderous  barks.  Twice 
before,  I  had  searched  this  copse. 
But,  at  his  urgency,  I  entered  it  again. 

In  its  exact  center,  hidden  from  view 
by  a  matted  screen  of  briars  and  leaves, 
I  found  the  runaway.  His  rope  had 
caught  in  a  root.  He  had  then  wound 
himself  up  in  it,  until  the  line  enmeshed 
him  and  held  him  close  to  earth.  A 
twist  of  it,  around  his  jaws,  had  kept 
him  from  making  a  sound.  He  was 
half  dead  from  fright  and  thirst. 

Having  found  and  saved  the  younger 
dog,  Bruce  promptly  lost  all  interest 
in  him.  He  seemed  ashamed,  rather 
than  pleased,  at  our  laudations. 

On  such  few  times  as  we  went  mo¬ 
toring  without  him,  Bruce  was  always 
on  hand  to  greet  us  on  our  return. 
And  his  greeting  took  an  odd  form. 
Near  the  foot  of  the  drive  was  a  big 
Forsythia  bush.  At  sight  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  car,  Bruce  invariably  rushed 
over  to  this  bush  and  hid  behind  it. 
At  least  he  bent  his  head  until  the 
lowest  sprays  of  the  bush  hid  it 
from  view. 

Then,  tail  a-quiver,  he  would  crouch 
there,  not  realizing  that  all  of  him 
except  his  head  was  in  plain  sight  to 
us.  When  at  last  the  car  was  almost 
alongside,  he  would  jump  out;  and 
stand  there,  excitedly,  to  note  our 
surprise  at  his  unforeseen  presence. 
Never  did  this  jest  pall  on  him.  Never 
did  he  have  the  faintest  idea  that 
his  head  was  the  only  part  of  his 
beautiful  self  which  was  not  clearly 
visible. 

Bruce  slept  in  my  bedroom.  In  the 
morning,  when  one  of  the  maids 
knocked  at  the  door  to  wake  me,  he 
would  get  to  his  feet,  cross  the  room 
to  the  bed,  and  lay  his  cold  muzzle 
against  my  face,  tapping  at  my  arm 
or  shoulder  with  his  paw  until  I  opened 


From  the  instant  we  entered  the  old 
woman’s  house,  a  demon  of  evil  mirth 
seemed  to  possess  the  dog.  Out¬ 
wardly,  he  was  calm  and  sedate,  as 
usual.  He  curled  up  beside  the  Mis¬ 
tress,  and  with  head  gravely  on  one 
side,  proceeded  to  listen  to  our  hostess’ 
tale  of  the  long  and  painful  illness. 
But,  scarcely  had  the  whiningly  groan¬ 
ing  accents  framed  a  single  sentence 
of  the  recital,  when  Lad  took  up  the 
woeful  tale  on  his  own  account. 

His  voice  pitched  in  precisely  the 
same  key  as  the  speaker’s,  he  began 
to  whine  and  to  mumble.  When  the 
woman  paused  for  breath,  Lad  filled 
in  the  brief  interval  with  the  most 
heartrending  groans;  then  continued 
his  plaint  with  her.  And  all  the  time, 
his  deep-set,  sorrowful  eyes  were  fairly 
a-dance  with  mischief,  and  the  tip 
of  his  plumy  tail  was  quivering  in 
a  tense  effort  not  to  betray  his  sinful 
glee  by  wagging. 

It  was  too  much  for  me.  I  got  out 
of  the  room  as  fast  as  I  could.  I 
escaped  barely  in  time  to  hear  the 
hostess  moan,  “Isn’t  it  wonderful 
how  that  dog  understands  my  terrible 
suffering?  He  carries  on  just  as  if 
it  were  his  agony!” 

But  I  knew  better,  in  spite  of  Lad’s 
affirmative  groan.  In  personal  agony, 
Lad  could  never  be  lured  into  making 
a  sound.  And  when  the  Mistress  or 
myself  was  unhappy,  his  swift  and 
heartbroken  sympathy  did  not  take 
the  form  of  lamentable  ululations  or  of 
such  impudent  copying  of  our  voices. 

It  was  just  one  of  Lad’s  jokes.  He 
realized  as  well  as  we  did  that  the  old 
lady  was  no  longer  in  pain  and  that 
she  was  a  chronic  calamity  howler. 
That  was  his  way  of  guying  the  mock- 
sufferer.  Genuine  trouble  always  stirred 
him  to  the  depths.  But,  his  life  long, 
he  hated  fraud. 


Lad’s  life-story  is  told  in  detail, 
elsewhere;  and  I  have  here  written 
overlong  about  him.  But  his  human 
traits  were  myriad  and  it  is  hard  for 
me  to  condense  an  account  of  him. 

Then  there  was  Bruce.  Bruce’s 
“pedigree  name”  was  Sunnybank  Gold¬ 
smith;  and  for  many  years  he  brought 
dog  show  fame  to  the  place  by  an  un¬ 
broken  succession  of  victories.  A  score 
of  cups  and  medals  and  an  armful  of 
blue  ribbons  attest  his  physical  per¬ 
fection. 

But  dog  shows  take  no  heed  of  a 
collie’s  mentality  nor  of  the  thousand 
wistfully  lovable  traits  which  make 
him  what  he  is.  When  we  carved  on 
Bruce’s  headstone  the  inscription,  “The 
Dog  Without  A  Fault,”  we  referred  less 
to  his  physical  magnificence  than  to 
the  soul  and  the  heart  of  him. 

HE  was  wholly  different  from  Lad. 

He  lacked  Lad’s  d’Artagnan-like 
dash  and  gaiety  and  uncanny  wisdorq. 
Yet  he  was  clever.  And  he  had  a 
strange  sweetness  of  nature  that  I 
have  found  in  no  other  dog.  That, 
and  a  perfect  obedience  and  goodness. 
Like  Lad,  he  was  never  struck  or 
otherwise  punished;  and  never  needed 
such  punishment.  He  and  Laddie 
were  dear  friends,  from  the  moment 
they  met.  And  each  was  the  only 
grown  male  dog  with  which  the  other 
would  consent  to  be  on  terms  of 
cordiality. 

Bruce  had  melancholy  dignity,  be¬ 
hind  which  lurked  an  elusive  sense 
of  fun. 

For  his  children — he  had  many 
dozens  of  them — he  felt  an  eternal 
disgust;  even  aversion.  Let  visitors 
start  to  walk  toward  the  puppy-yards, 
an^l  Bruce  at  once  lowered  his  head  and 
tail  and  slunk  away.  When  a  group  of 
the  puppies,  out  for  a  gallop,  caught 
sight  of  their  sire 
and  bore  down  glee¬ 
fully  upon  him, 
Bruce  would  stalk 
off  in  utter  gloom. 
Too  chivalric  to 
hurt  or  even  to 
growl  at  any  of  the 
scrambling  on-com¬ 
ing  babies,  he  would 
none  the  less  take 
himself  out  of  their 
way  with  all  possi¬ 
ble  haste. 

But  on  occasion 
he  could  rise  to  a 
sense  of  his  duties 
as  a  parent.  As 
when  one  of  the 
young  dogs  was  left 
tied  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  to  a  clothes¬ 
line,  three  summers 
ago.  The  youngster 
gnawed  the  line  in 
two  and  pranced 


Lad!  The  hero  of 
Mr.  Terhune’s  story 
of  that  same  nam 
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my  eyes.  Then,  at  once,  he  went  back 
to  his  rug  and  lay  down  again.  Nor, 
if  I  failed  to  climb  out  of  bed  for 
another  two  hours,  would  he  disturb 
me  a  second  time. 

He  had  waked  me,  once.  After 
that,  it  was  up  to  me  to  obey  the  sum¬ 
mons  or  to  disregard  it.  That  was  no  con¬ 
cern  of  Bruce's.  His  duty  was  done! 

But  how  did  a  mere  dog  know  that 
the  knock  on  the  door  was  a  signal 
for  me  to  get  up?  Never  by  any  chance 
did  he  disturb  me  until  he  heard  that 
knock. 

He  was  psychic,  too.  Rex,  a  dog 
that  I  had  had  long  before,  used  to 
sieep  in  a  certain  corner  of  the  lower 
hall.  He  slept  there  for  years.  He 
died.  Never  afterward  would  Bruce 
set  foot  on  the  spot  where  Rex  had 
been  wont  to  lie.  Time  and  again 
I  have  seen  him  skirt  that  part  of  the 
door,  making  a  semi-circular  detour 
in  order  to  avoid  stepping  there.  I 
have  tested  him  a  dozen  times,  in  the 
presence  of  guests.  Always  the  result 
was  the  same. 

Peace  to  his  stately,  lovable,  whim¬ 
sical  soul! 

Wolf  is  Lad's  son — wiry  and  under¬ 
sized;  yet  he  is  as  golden  as  Katherine 
Lee  Bate’s  immortal  “Sigurd”.  He 
inherits  his  sire’s  wonderful  brain  as 
well  as  Laddie’s  keen  sense  of  humor. 

Savage,  and  hating  strangers,  Wolf 
has  learned  the  law  to  this  extent:  no 
one.  walking  or  motoring  down  the  drive 
from  the  gate  and  coming  straight  to 
tfie  front  door,  must  be  molested; 
though  no  stranger  crossing  the  grounds 
or  prowding  within  their  limits  need 
be  tolerated. 

A  guest  may  pat  him  on  the  head, 
at  will;  and  Wolf  must  make  no  sign 
of  resentment.  But  all  my  years  of 
training  do  not  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  snarl¬ 
ing  in  fierce  menace 
if  a  visitor  seeks  to 
pat  his  sensitive 
body.  Very  young 
children  are  the  only 
exceptions  to  this 
rule  of  his.  Toddling 
babies  may  maul  him 
to  their  heart’s  con¬ 
tent;  and  Wolf  revels 
in  the  discomfort. 

Like  Lad,  he  is  the 
Mistress’s  dog.  Not 
merely  because  he 
belongs  to  her;  but 
because  he  has  adop¬ 
ted  her  for  his  deity. 

When  we  leave 
Sunnybank,  for  two 
or  three  months, 
yearly,  in  midwinter, 

Wolf  knows  we  are 
going,  even  before 
the  trunks  are 
brought  from  the  at¬ 
tic  for  packing.  And 


from  that  time  on.  he  is  in  dire,  silent 
misery.  When  at  last  the  car  carries 
us  out  of  the  gate,  he  sits  down,  points 
his  muzzle  skyward,  and  shakes  the 
air  with  a  series  of  hideous  wolf-howls. 
After  five  minutes  of  which,  he  sul¬ 
lenly,  stoically,  takes  up  the  bufden 
of  loneliness  until  our  return. 

The  queer  part  of  it  is  that  he  knows 
as  Lad  and  Bruce  used  to  know — 
in  some  occult  way,  when  we  are 
coming  back.  And,  for  hours  before 
our  return,  he  is  in  a  state  of  crazy 
excitement.  I  don’t  try  to  explain 
this.  I  have  no  explanation  for  it. 
But  it  can  be  proven  by  anyone  at 
Sunnybank. 

THE  ancestral  herding  instinct  is 
strong  in  Wolf.  It  made  itself 
known,  first,  when  a  car  was  coming 
down  the  drive  toward  the  house,  at 
a  somewhat  reckless  pace,  several 
years  ago.  In  the  center  of  the  drive, 
several  of  the  collie  pups  were  playing. 
When  the  car  was  almost  on  top  of  the 
heedless  bevy  of  youngsters,  Wolf 
darted  out,  from  the  veranda,  rushed 
in  among  the  pups  and  shouldered  them 
off  the  drive  and  up  onto  the  bank  at 
either  side.  He  cleared  the  drive  of 
every  one  of  them;  then  bounded  aside 
barely  in  time  to  escape  the  car’s  front 
wheels. 

He  was  praised  for  this  bit  of  quick 
thought  and  quicker  action.  And  the 
praise  made  hint  inordinately  proud. 
From  that  day  on,  he  has  hustled  every 
pup  or  grown  dog  off  the  drive,  when¬ 
ever  a  car  has  come  in  sight  through 
the  gateway. 

When  the  pups  are  too  far  scattered 
for  him  to  round  them  up  and  shove 
them  out  of  harm’s  way,  in  so  short 
a  time,  he  adopts  a  still  better  mode  of 


A  group  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Terhune’s  col¬ 
lies  at  Sunnybank. 
None  of  them  en j  oy  s 
being  photographed 


clearing  the  drive.  Barking  in  wild 
ecstasy,  he  rushes  at  top  speed  down  the 
lawn,  as  though  in  pursuit  of  some 
highly  alluring  prey.  No  living  pup 
can  resist  such  a  call.  Every  one  of 
the  youngsters  dashes  in  pursuit. 
Then,  as  soon  as  the  last  of  them  is 
far  enough  away  from  the  drive,  Wolf 
stops  and  comes  trotting  back  to  the 
house.  He  has  done  this,  again  and 
again.  To  me,  it  savors  of  human 
reasoning. 

In  the  car,  Wolf  is  as  efficient  a 
guard  as  any  policeman.  When  the 
Mistress  drives  alone,  he  sits  on  the 
front  seat  beside  her.  If  she  stops  in 
front  of  any  shop,  he  is  at  once  on  the 
alert.  At  such  times,  a  woman  ac¬ 
quaintance  may  come  alongside  for 
a  word  with  her.  Wolf  pays  no  heed 
to  the  newcomer. 

13  UT  let  a  man  approach  the  car;  and 
Wolf  is  up  on  his  toes,  and  ready 
for  trouble.  If  the  man  lays  a  hand  on 
the  automobile,  in  the  course  of  the 
chat,  Wolf  is  at  his  throat.  When  I 
am  driving  with  the  Mistress,  he  lies 
on  the  rear  seat  and  does  not  bother 
to  act  as  policeman;  except  when  we 
leave  the  car  in  his  keeping. 

People,  hereabouts,  know  this  trait 
of  Wolf’s  and  his  aversion  to  any 
stranger.  And  they  forbear  to  touch 
the  car  when  talking  with  us.  Last 
year,  a  friend  came  alongside,  while 
we  were  waiting,  one  evening,  for  the 
mail  to  be  sorted.  Wolf  had  never 
before  seen  this  man.  Yet,  after  a 
single  glance,  the  dog  lost  his  usual 
air  of  hostility.  There  was  a  slight 
tremble  in  our  friend’s  voice  as  he 
said  to  us: 

“My  collie  was  run  over  to-day  and 
killed.  We  are  mighty  unhappy,  at 
our  house,  this  even¬ 
ing.” 

As  he  spoke,  he  laid 
his  hand  on  the  door 
of  the  car.  Wolf 
lurched  forward  as 
usual.  But,  to  our 
amazement,  instead 
of  attacking,  he‘ 
whimpered  softly  and 
licked  the  man’s  face. 
Never  before  or  since, 
have  I  seen  him  show 
any  sign  of  friendly 
interest  in  a  stranger 
— not  even  to  this 
same  man,  when  they 
chanced  to  meet 
again,  a  few  months 
later. 

Bruce’s  son,  Jock, 
was  the  finest  pup, 
from  a  dog-show 
point  of  mew,  we 
have  been  able  to 
breed.  Jock  was 
physical  perfection. 
And  he  had  a  brain, 
too;  and  abundant 
charm:  and  a  most 
intensely  haunting 
personality.  He  had 
from  earliest  puppy- 
hood,  all  the  stead- 
Gov  tinned  on  P.  jj) 
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A  Department  Conducted  by 
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IF  you  do  not  know 
what  your  blood  pressure 
is,  or  if,  upon  approach¬ 
ing  middle  age,  you  are 
not  under  the- supervision 
of  someone  who  knows, 
you  are  in  very  much 
the  same  position  as  a 
man  putting  out  to  sea 
without  knowing  the 
capacity  of  his  craft  and 
the  dangers  of  shipwreck 


WHAT’S  YOUR 
BLOOD  PRESSURE? 


Do  you  know  the  figures 
and  their  significance ! 


Fortune-telling  takes  on  a 

new  and  scientific  aspect  in  the 
reading  of  blood-pressures,  which 
furnish  information  regarding  the 
fates  toward  which  we  are  trending. 
Such  fates  are  very  amenable  to  change 
for,  by  tjje  help  of  these  readings,  much 
of  the  serious  disease  and  unhappiness 
that  now  so  commonly  beset  middle 
and  late  life  may  be  forestalled. 

Many  of  us  have  troubles  of  the 
heart,  arteries  and  kidneys,  and  do  not 
know  it.  Such  troubles  are  a  long  time 
showing  themselves.  Hospital  cases  are 
usually  only  those  which  are  very  far 
advanced,  for  the  reason  that  in  the 
early  stages  the  patient  is  unaware  of 
his  condition.  The  advantages  of  peri¬ 
odic  blood-pressure  readings  is  that 
they  give  early  warnings. 

When  the  heart  beats  and  forces 
blood  into  the  arteries,  that 
force,  roughly  speaking,  is  the 
blood-pressure.  The  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  for  forcing 
out  the  blood,  is  designated  as 
the  systole;  the  relaxation  and 
period  of  rest,  as  the  diastole. 

The  systolic  and  diastolic 
blood-pressures,  measured  in 
millimeters  of  mercury,  and 
the  difference  between  them, 
which  is  designated  as  the 
pulse  pressure,  furnish  a  broad 
index  to  the  condition  of  the 
heart,  arteries  and  kidneys 
and  the  character  of  any 
ultimate  trouble  for  which 
they  are  heading,  and  also 
furnish  valuable  diagnostic  in¬ 
formation  in  connection  with 


Measurement  of 

the  blood  pressure  of 
thousands  of  different  indi¬ 
viduals  has  shown  that  there 
are  definite  bounds  of  pres¬ 
sure  beyond  which  health 
cannot  be  maintained.  When 
abnormal  figures  are  persis¬ 
tent,  they  point  to  organic 
changes.  If  these  warnings 
are  heeded,  premature 
old  age  may  be  avoided 
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many  serious  physical  derangements. 

The  bane  of  existence,  from  the 
blood-pressure  point  of  view,  is  a  too 
high  or  a  too  low  figure.  The  normal 
for  young  adults  is  from  i  io  to  130  mm. 
systolic,  and  80  to  90  diastolic.  When 
healthy  persons  reach  middle  age,  their 
pressure  is  often  10  points  higher  and, 
as  a  ride,  the  pressure  advances  slightly 
as  age  increases.  Dr.  Janeway.  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  was 
one  of  our  great  blood-pressure  experts, 
in  a  large  number  of  readings  did  not 
find,  in  young,  healthy  persons,  any 
pressures  over  145  mm.  systolic,  and 
found  only  one  as  high  as  160  mm. 
systolic  in  an  older  person  of  good  con¬ 
dition.  All  readings  above  these  figures 
were  associated  with  organic  illness. 
Many  investigators  now  agree  that  be- 


THE  AVERAGE  MAN’S  CONCEIT 

THE  cardiac,  arterial  and  kidney 
troubles,  from  which  other  people 
fall  ill  in  middle  life  will  never  affect" 
me.  My  heart  will  always  be  all 
right;  my  kidneys  will  never  give 
me  any  trouble.  I  cannot  imagine 
myself  afflicted  by  these  illnesses,  and 
therefore  they  are  impossible.  The 
world  could  not  be  so  cruel.  I  shall 
always  be  as  I  am  now.  Unfortunate 
illness  and  premature  death  are  for 
somebody  else,  perhaps,  but  not  for  me 


fore  middle  life  a  systolic  pressure  of 
145  mm.  should  not  be  exceeded,  and 
that  a  systolic  as  high  as  160  mm.  and 
a  diastolic  as  high  as  100  mm.  may  be 
suggestive  of  trouble  at  any  age.  The 
younger  the  subject,  the  greater  must 
the  abnormality  be  considered. 

A  rise  in  blood-pressure  as  high  as 
190  mm.  systolic  and  no  mm.  diastolic 
must  always  be  considered  abnormal, 
and  often  indicative  of  definite  struc¬ 
tural  changes  which  demand  investiga¬ 
tion.  A  blood-pressure  as  high  as  200 
mm.  systolic  and  120  mm.  diastolic  is 
a  grave  indication.  Individuals  do  live 
for  years  with  these  pressures,  and 
occasionally  they  are  able  to  perform 
hard  work  but,  like  Damocles  with  a 
sword  dangling  over  his  head,  they  are 
in  danger  of  sudden  death  or  of  para¬ 
lytic  disaster  if  they  are  subjected  to 
any  strain.  A  systolic  blood-pressure 
of  over  250  mm.  is  infrequent  but  not 
rare.  There  is  on  record  one  case  of 
400  mm.  systolic.  It  soon  termi¬ 
nated,  as  might  be  expected,  in  a 
rupture  of  an  artery  in  the  brain. 

A  figure  lower  than  105  mm.  sys¬ 
tolic  is  seldom  found  in  a  condition 
of  health,  although  some  medical 
men  have  allowed  for  women, 
whose  blood-pressure  as  a 
class  is  lower  than  that  of 
men,  an  even  lower  limit.  A 
pressure  as  low  as  100,  how¬ 
ever,  is  suggestive  of  trouble. 
Most  medical  authorities  agree 
that  seldom  is  a  person  able 
to  be  up  and  about  with  a 
blood-pressure  as  low  as  100 
mm.  systolic  and  50  mm. 
diastolic,  although  such  cases 
are  on  record.  A  systolic 
pressure  as  low  as  40  mm. 
has  been  recorded  for  a  short 
period  during  surgical  opera¬ 
tions,  and  in  cases  of  very 
advanced  tuberculosis  but. 
generally  speaking,  a  systolic 
of  60  mm.  is  about  the 


EXAMINING  PHYSICIAN  AT  LIFE  EXTENSION 
INSTITUTE  TAKING  BLOOD  PRESSURE 

The  Blood  Pressure  is  taken  by  pumping  air  into  a  rubber 
bag  adjusted  under  a  leather  cuff  buckled  on  the  arm. 
The  pressure  required  is  cut  off,  the  circulation  is  recorded 
in  millimeters  by  the  rise  of  a  column  of  mercury  in  a 
glass  tube.  A  stethoscope  is  applied  over  the  large 
artery  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  and  the  changes  in  the 
sounds  transmitted  through  the  blood  current  guide 
the  observer  as  to  when  the  readings  are  to  be  made 


lowest  at  which 
life  may  be  sus¬ 
tained. 

The  pulse  pres¬ 
sure,  that  is,  the 
difference  between 
the  systolic  and 
the  diastolic,  is  an 
important  indica¬ 
tion.  The  normal 
pulse  pressure  for 
adults  ranges  from 
30  to  50  mm.  As 
long  as  the  great 
artery  called  the 
aorta,  which 
springs  from  the 
left  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  is  elas¬ 
tic,  and  as  long  as 
the  arteries  in 
general  are  resili¬ 
ent,  this  amount 
of  pulse  pressure 
is  sufficient  to  keep 
up  an  adequate 
supply  of  blood 
in  the  outward 
parts  of  the  body. 

When  these  heart 
and  arterial  con¬ 
ditions  change, 
they  are  reflected 
in  the  "pulse  pres¬ 
sure. 

When  a  greater  systolic 
is  required,  the  pulse  pres¬ 
sure  is  larger.  Such  in¬ 
crease  in  the  pulse  pres¬ 
sure  is  often  met  with 
after  the  middle  period 
of  life,  and  is  therefore 
a  compensatory  condition, 
required  for  maintaining 
health.  As  a  rule,  how¬ 
ever,  a  pulse-pressure  persistently  as 
high  as  60  mm.  is  a  definite  indica¬ 
tion  of  disease;  it  is  generally  asso¬ 
ciated  with  heart  enlargement  or  dila¬ 
tation;  or  hardening  of  the  large  distrib¬ 
uting  arteries,  chronic  kidney  trouble, 
and  sometimes  with  other  conditions 
as,  for  instance,  exophthalmic  goitre. 
In  incompetent  conditions  of  the 
aortic  valve — the  valve  which  sus¬ 
tains  or  maintains  the  blood  column 
and  against  which  the  record  of  the 
systolic  thrust  falls — pulse-pressure  is 
often  a  striking  feature  and  100  mm.  is 
not  unusual. 

Abnormally  small  pulse-pressures  are 
met  with  in  failing  heart  compensation 
and  in  other  types  of  heart  trouble; 
shock;  collapse;  anaemia;  hemorrhage 
and  stages  of  mal-nutrition.  In  fact, 
there  are  numerous  systolic  and  dia¬ 
stolic  combinations,  and  resulting  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  pulse-pressure,  which  are 
indicative  of  all  sorts  of  derange¬ 
ments. 

The  importance  of  the  pulse  pressure 
and  of  the  diastolic  pressure  as  a  means 
of  diagnosis  is  often  greater  even  than 
that  of  the  systolic  pressure,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  not  so  subject  to 
superficial  influences. 

It  is  normal  for  the  blood-pressure 
to  vary  somewhat  during  the  24-hour 
cycle,  and  at  different  ages,  and  under 
different  conditions.  Pressure  usually 


reaches  its  lowest  figure  about  two  hours 
after  going  to  sleep  at  night.  Under 
average  conditions  it  gradually  rises  un¬ 
til  it  reaches  a  maximum  at  five  in  the 
afternoon.  If  the  sleep  is  interrupted 
before  the  lowest  figure  is  reached,  the 
pressure  does  not  later  return  to  it  when 
sleep  is  resumed. 

Vigorous  exercise,  in  normal  sub¬ 
jects,  raises  pressure.  Many  of  our 
soldiers,  after  long  forced  marches  in 
France,  were  surprised  to  feel,  instead 
of  exhaustion,  an  extraordinary  sensa¬ 
tion  of  strength  and  power.  Individ¬ 
uals  accustomed  to  sedentary  occupa¬ 
tions,  upon  suddenly  indulging  in  a 
day  of  outdoor  sport,  may  experience 
a  great  fatigue;  but  the  next  day  and 
for  several  days  after  they  are  likely 
to  be  aware  of  a  new  vitality,  a  sensa¬ 
tion  due  to  the  raising  of  the  blood- 
pressure. 

Pressure  also  rises  under  mental 
effort  and  excitement.  Many  of  the 
high  pressure  cases  are  found  among 
business  men  with  many  cares.  Exer¬ 
cise  taken  without  mental  interest 
will  not  so  markedly  raise  the  blood- 
pressure  as  when  it  is  accompanied 
by  mental  concentration.  Athletes 
often  experience  a  rise  in  pressure 
upon  entering  training,  when  their  in¬ 
terest  is  high,  and  a  subsequent  fall, 
when  they  settle  down  to  the  routine 
and  athletics  lose  their  fascination.  In 


a  hypnotized  sub¬ 
ject,  the  halluci¬ 
nation  that  he  was 
doing  work  raised 
the  pressure. 

Eating  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  rise  in 
pressure.  In 
thirty  minutes 
after  a  hearty 
dinner,  it  is  not 
abnormal  if  the 
blood-pressure 
has  risen  from  10 
to  20  mm.  This 
accounts  for  the 
many  cases  of 
apoplexy  which 
follow  a  good 
meal.  With  a 
pressure  already 
over  high,  and  a 
condition  of  hard¬ 
ened  arteries  in 
combination,  the 
extra  pressure  in¬ 
duced  by  eating 
was  all  that  was 
necessary  to  rup¬ 
ture  a  delicate 
artery  of  the 
brain.  The  inad¬ 
visability  of  eating 
before  going  to 
bed  will  be  apparent. 

A  fall  in  the  barometric 
pressure  is  followed,  in 
some  sensitive  individuals, 
by  a  fall  in  the  blood- 
pressure,  so  that  after  all 
the  m  u  c  h  -  m  a  1  i  g  n  e  d 
weather  is  sometimes  really 
guilty  of  producing  sensa¬ 
tions  of  ill-being  or  drowsi¬ 
ness. 


WHEN  IT’S  HIGH 


THERE  are  two  main  groups  of  high- 
pressure  cases,  those  presenting  kid¬ 
ney  and  those  presenting  heart  symp¬ 
toms.  Persistent  high-pressure  war¬ 
rants  a  thorough  urinary  examination, 
and  its  repetition  at  intervals.  The 
danger  is  slow  chronic  Bright’s  disease, 
and  death  from  the  non-functioning  of 
the  kidneys.  Many  of  the  kidney  cases 
are  combined  with  heart  troubles.  In 
all  cases  of  high  pressure,  the  heart 
sounds  should  be  carefully  analyzed. 
One  specialist  says,  “High  pressure  is 
as  frequently  a  cause  of  heart  disease 
as  the  excessive  use  of  an  engine  under 
trying  conditions  is  a  cause  of  its  break¬ 
ing  down.” 

High  pressure  is  also  associated  with 
diabetes,  and  with  certain  of  the  glandu¬ 
lar  derangements,  such  as  exophthalmic 
goitre.  Here,  again,  the  urinary  ex¬ 
aminations  are  important,  as  well  as 
examinations  of  the  glands  and  nervous 
system.  Lead  poisoning  also  raises 
pressure. 

Hardening  of  the  arteries  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  attendant  features  of 
high  pressure.  It  is  probably  induced 
by  the  high  pressure,  which  in  turn  it 
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heightens.  The  arteries  should  be  ex-  lated  so  closely  to  heart,  arterial  and  founded,  since  chemically  they  are  the 
amined  at  the  wrist,  on  the  arm,  at  the  kidney  degenerations  are  not  yet  known,  same  as  those  of  the  white  variety, 
temples,  and  deep  within  the  eye.  One  important  thing  we  do  know,  that  Dr.  Bishop,  a  noted  heart  specialist, 
Hardening  does  not  take  place  evenly  high  pressure  can  be  produced  by  wrong  says,  “You,  any  of  you  (healthy  in- 
all  over  the  body,  but  is  selective,  habits  of  living.  Here,  therefore,  is  a  dividuals)  could  give  up  meat  and  not 
“Pipestem”  arteries  at  the  wrist  are  basis  of  procedure.  Drugs  should  never  miss  it,  but  if  you  were  poisoned  by  it, 
very  suggestive,  and  yet  they  may  not  be  used  unless  there  is  a  very  serious  you  would  miss  and  crave  it.  It,  there- 
mean  that  there  is  dangerous  harden-  condition.  If  the  high  pressure  is  asso-  fore,  requires  strength  of  mind  for  a 
ing  in  some  vital  region.  When  the  ciated  with  degeneration  of  the  heart  person  with  advanced  arterial  harden- 
wall  of  a  blood  vessel  has  degen-  muscle,  to  bring  the  pressure  down  ing  to  give  up  offending  proteins  (meat 
erated,  its  elastic  fibres  disintegrate  and  might  disastrously  rob  the  circulation  and  other  flesh  foods)..  The  meat-eater 
it  loses  its  ability  to  stretch.  Then,  of  a  very  necessary  support.  A  safe  is  in  much  the  same,  category,  as  far 
when  pressure  is  put  upon  its  walls,  the  and  sound  way  to  treat  high  pressure  as  stimulants  are  concerned,  as  the 
vessel  is  liable  to  rupture  or  burst,  is  by  rest  and  the  regulation  of  the  chronic  alcoholic.  When  he  is  accus- 
hen  a  blood  vessel  of  the  heart  bursts,  diet.  When  pressure  falls  under  proper  tomed  to  his  stimulant,  his  body  craves 
death  may  be  sudden.  A  person  may  measures  of  this  sort,  it  is  a  normal  it.  When  his  stimulant — the  poisons 
perhaps  be  walking  to  his  work,  when,  fall,  without  danger  of  removing  needed  elaborated  by  auto-intoxication — is  cut 
all  at  once,  he  falls.  In  the  case  of  a  props.  The  ideal  method  is  rest  in  bed  off,  he  suffers  a  reaction,  just  as  does 
ruptured  blood  vessel  of  the  brain,  and  a  milk  diet.  the  whiskey  addict.” 

death  may  follow  very  shortly,  or  there  The  use  of  fruit,  especially  if  cooked, 

may  be  a  sudden  paralysis  of  one  side  CINCE  eating  normally  raises  pres-  is  desirable,  and  the  free  use  of  vege- 
of  the  body,  called  “stroke,”  which  in  'D  sure,  over-eating  often  over-raises  tables  when  they  do  not  produce  flatu- 
some  cases  is  followed  by  a  partial  it.  If  the  over-eating  habit  is  chronic,  lence.  Milk  is  always  a  very  useful 
recovery,  but  finally  by  an  extension  the  high  blood-pressure  is  likely  to  be-  food,  preferably  taken  with  whole- 
of  the  paralyzed  area,  and  death.  In  come  an  established  condition.  It  is  wheat. 

this  particular  form  of  fatal  disaster  a  significant  fact  that  high  ■  blood-  Rest  before  eating  is  always  advis- 
from  over-high  blood-pressure  on  a  pressure  is  common  with  over-weights,  able,  as  well  as  slow  eating  and  thorough 
weakened  blood  vessi  of  the  brain,  the  The  actual  quantity  of  food  as  measured  mastication, 
throat  and  intestinal  organs  are  often  by  its  nourishing  value,  not  by  its  bulk, 

included  in  the  paralysis,  and  the  pa-  should  be  brought  to  normal;  or.  in  the  CREE  and  regular  evacuation  of  the 
tient  is  unable  to  swallow  either  food  case  of  over-weights,  to  sub-normal  -T bowels  is  very  important  in  cases  of 
or  water,  and  dies  like  a  ship-wrecked  until  the  excess  flesh  is  reduced.  blood-pressure  derangement.  Constipa- 

mariner  parched  with  thirst.  Meat  should  be  taken  in  great  tion  may  either  heighten  or  lower  blood- 

moderation—  preferably  none  at  all  in  pressure.  Many  people  suffer  from  con- 
■"PHE  first  symptoms,  by  which  a  pa-  high-pressure  cases.  In  the  first  place,  stipation  without  being  aware  of  it. 

tient  may  recognize  that  his  blood-  meat  has  a  specific  dynamic  quality;  One  movement  of  the  bowels  a  day  is 
pressure  is  disturbed  are  often  very  it  has  a  mysterious,  stimulating  effect  not  always  sufficient.  Many  healthy 
slight.  Serious  conditions  may  exist  upon  the  heat-producing  apparatus  of  persons  have  a  bowel  movement  after 
without  giving  frank  signs.  A  common  the  body,  quite  apart  from  its  fuel  each  meal.  The  poisons  held  in  the 
experience  in  high  pressure  is  a  feeling  value,  and  is  therefore  pressure-raising  system  from  constipation  may  be  stimu- 
of  weakness,  and  inability  to  do  ex-  in  its  tendency.  In  the  second  place,  lating  for  a  short  period.  Persons  with 
tended  physical  or  mental  work;  tired  in  the  digestion  of  meat,  certain  poison-  sluggish  bowel  action  may  experience 
or  dull  “headache”  back  of  head  or  ous  extractives  have  to  be  eliminated  a  temporary  feeling  of  stimulation  on 
neck;  also,  shortness  of  breath  on  exer-  by  the  kidneys.  Big  amounts  of  meat  a  day  when  for  some  reason  the  bowels 
tion,  dizziness,  over-action  of  the  heart  mean  big  amounts  of  work  for  the  kid-  do  not  act.  Of  course,  there  is  an 
at  night,  or  being  wakened  out  of  sleep  neys  to  do.  Since  high  pressure  is  very  accumulation  of  troubles  later.  Many 
by  the  violence  of  its  beating.  There  often  already  associated  with  kidney  experience  sleepiness  and  a  great  feel- 
may  be  a  reversal  of  the  normal  pres-  weakness,  meat  unnecessarily  adds  to  ing  of  langor  directly  after  the  bowel 
sure  rhythm  with  a  higher  pressure  at  the  difficulty.  Because  of  these  same  action,  indicating  a  poor  tone  of  the 
night  than  by  day.  This  may  account  poisonous  extractives  of  meat,  meat  circulatory  system.  When  the  blood 
for  so  many  of  the  “strokes”  coming  on  soups  and  gravies  are  undesirable  in  pressure  is  very  high,  resort  to  an  enema 
in  sleep.  There  is  often  oedema,  blue-  kidney  cases.  The  common  prejudice  may  be  advisable.  Laxative  drugs  are 
ness  of  the  lips,  and  flatulence  or  the  against  red  meats  is  apparently  un-  of  imperfect  value,  and  mostly  should 


victim  of  high  pressure 
may  complain  only  of  his 
stomach.  There  is  some¬ 
times  irritability  or  de¬ 
pression  of  spirits.  More 
serious  symptoms  are  con¬ 
vulsive  seizures,  paraly¬ 
sis,  and  dementia,  which 
may  come  and  go  spon¬ 
taneously.  Cramps  in  the 
muscles  are  frequent,  es¬ 
pecially  when  high  pres¬ 
sure  is  due  to  arterial  and 
kidney  changes.  Nose 
bleed  in  elderly  persons 
may  accompany  high 
pressure,  and  may  have  a 
beneficial  effect  by  lower¬ 
ing  the  pressure  and  pre¬ 
venting  “stroke.”  In  some 
of  the  advanced  high- 
pressure  cases,  it  is  some¬ 
times  necessary  to  bleed 
the  patient  to  relieve  his 
heart  and  save  his  life. 

All  of  the  reasons  why 
high  blood-pressure  is  re- 


WHAT  YOUR  BLOOD  PRESSURE  SHOULD  BE 


Average  Systolic  Pressure 


Ages  15  to  20 
“  21  to  25 

“  26  to  30 

“  31  to  35 

“  36  to  40 

“  41  to  45 

“  46  to  50 

“  51  to  55 

“  56  to  60 


mm. 

120 

123 

124 
124 
127 
129 

131 

132 
135 


In  health  the  blood  pressure  may  vary  tempo¬ 
rarily  15  mm.  above  or  below  the  average.  Wide 
variations  sometimes  occur  from  slight  nervous 
troubles. 

Pressures  persistently  above  or  below  the 
average  should,  however,  be  carefully  studied 
and  followed  up. 

Normal  pulse  pressure,  the  difference  between 
systolic  and  diastolic,  ranges  from  30  to  55  mm. 


be  used  only  in  emer¬ 
gency.  In  most  cases  of 
bowel  sluggishness,  a 
whole-wheat,  milk  and 
vegetable  diet,  including 
plenty  of  green  things, 
will  right  all  wrongs. 

As  to  fluids,  old-time 
notions  about  “flushing 
the  kidneys”  are  no  longer 
considered  scientific.  Ex¬ 
cessive  fluid  only  gives 
excessive  work  to  the  kid¬ 
neys,  and  may  also  seri¬ 
ously  burden  the  heart. 
The  regulation  six  glasses 
of  liquid  a  day  applies  to 
kidney  cases  as  to  others, 
allowing  a  slightly  addi¬ 
tional  amount  in  warm 
weather  when  extra  water 
is  lost  through  the  skin. 

Coffee  is  one  of  the 
worst  offenders,  in  the 
raising  of  blood-pressure. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  both 
( Continued  on  page  79) 
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GLIMPSES  OF  THE  NEW 


To  people  not  acquainted  with  the  subject,  it  will  be  a 
surprise  to  learn  how  many  young  girls  there  are  employed 
in  the  industries  of  this  country.  (Left)  A  group  of  girls 
receiving  Red  Cross  instruction  in  the  noon  hour  outside 
the  mill.  (Above)  The  kind  of  work  they  do.  After  a  day 
spent  working  on  hosiery,  there  is  left  little  opportunity 
for  learning  such  things  as  the  Red  Cross  has  to  teach.  This 
is  the  reason  why  Red  Cross  nurses  go  to  the  workers  in 
the  mills  instead  of  waiting  for  the  workers  to  come  to  them 


Mnjlvrc  Attention!  ^  Matin,  Attente. 
Moiners-Attenuon- 

BABY  CLINIC’ 

.vto -•  Wartedi  e  Venerdi  2  3 
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(Left)  A  free  clinic 
known  as  the  “Well- 
Baby  Clinic”  at 
Ardmore,  Pa.  The 
Red  Cross  has  fi¬ 
nanced  this  clinic, 
hoping  that  it  may 
prove  the  nucleus 
of  health  centers 
in  Ardmore.  There 
has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  atten¬ 
dance  despite  bad 
weather  conditions 


1-JERE  is  another  install- 
A  A  ment  of  Mr.  Hine’s 
picture  serial  on  Red  Cross 
work  in  this  country.  For 
the  past  few  months,  he 
has  been  busy  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Delaware  catch¬ 
ing  glimpses  of  visiting 
nurses  at  work  in  the  mining 
region  and  the  great  factory 
towns ;  photo¬ 
graphing  first 
aid  work  in 
the  great  steel 


(Above)  One  of  the  boys  in  the  Red  Cross  classes 
in  first  aid  and  home  hygiene  which  are  being  given 
in  the  hosiery  mills  of  Reading,  Pa.  Everyone  who 
deals  with  machinery  should  understand  first  aid 


A  Red  Cross  In¬ 
structor  conduct¬ 
ing  one  of  the 
health  talks  which 
are  given  regu- 
larly  on  the 
beautiful  grounds 
of  the  Women’s 
College  at  New¬ 
ark,  Delaware 


( Above)  A  Red  Cross  nurse  in  Reading, 
Pa.,  teaching  first  aid  and  home  hygiene 
to  the  boys  and  girls  who  work  in 
the  hosiery  mills  and  who  are  required 
to  attend  continuation  school.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  Red  Cross,  these 
youngsters  wculd  probably  never  have 
an  opportunity  to  take  such  a  course 
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RED  CROSS  AT  HOME 


{Left)  The  Red  Cross  nurse 
at  Mocanqua,  Pa.,  taking  the 
children  out  for  a  few  hours’ 
play  in  the  fresh  air  and  sun¬ 
shine.  In  the  background, 
the  coal  breakers  can  be  seen 


mills  and  furnaces;  visit¬ 
ing  many  public  clinics, 
"learning  to  swim"  classes, 
and  many  other  Red  Cross 
activities  which  go  to  make 
up  the  peace  time  pro¬ 
gram.  The  extent  to  which 
the  health  campaign  is  be¬ 
ing  carried  into  the  indus¬ 
trial  fields  is  very  vividly 
illustrated  by  some  of  the 
accompanying  pictures 
which  are  printed  here  fresh 
from  the  scenes  they  depict 


{Right )  A  Red 
Cross  rural  nurse 
visiting  a  miner’s 
family.  Nursing 
is  a  very  human 
affair  and  requires 
not  only  knowl¬ 
edge  but  sympathy 
and  the  ability  to 
understand  people. 
Particularly  is  it 
necessary  to  possess 
a  gift  of  getting 
on  with  children 


i  Above)  A  Red  Cross 
nurse  in  Egypt,  Pa., 
taking  out  a  load  of 
youngsters  for  a  lark. 
The  need  for  some¬ 
thing  bright  and 
cheerful  in  a  rather 
drab  existence  is  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  the  nurs¬ 
ing  problem  in  many 
small  industrial  towns 


f Left)  A  visiting  Red  Cross  nurse 
on  her  rounds  at  Schickshinny,  Pa. 
The  community  is  chiefly  Slavic 
and  Italian.  (Above)  Here  is 
shown  the  kind  of  welcome  she  often 
receives  at  distant  miners’  cabins 


The  Phoenix  Iron 
Company,  Phoenix- 
ville,  Pa.,  has  sixty- 
two  workers,  trained 
in  first  aid,  scattered 
through  the  works. 
The  pictures  at  left 
and  right  illustrate 
the  practical  value  of 
the  training  which 
they  have  received 


BILLY  BRAD  AND  HIS  LEASE 

By  Ellis  Parker  Butler 

Author  of  “ Pigs  is  Pigs ” 


ONE  day  when  Billy  Brad 
was  picking  the  last  of  his 
corn,  he  looked  up  and  saw 
Mr.  Giffen  who  owned  the 
field  where  Billy  Brad’s  corn  grew. 

“Hello,  Billy  Brad!”  Mr.  Giffen 
said.  “Picking  the  last  of  your 
corn,  I  see.  You  had  very  nice 
corn  this  year.  Are  you  going  to 
grow  more  corn  next  year?” 

“Ye — yes,  sir!”  said  Billy  Brad 
eagerly.  “For — for  because  I  got 
big,  round  dollars  for  my  corn,  I 
did.  And — I’m  going  to  grow  corn 
every  year.  Right  here.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  said  Mr.  Giffen, 
shaking  his  head  rather  sadly,  for 
he  did  not  like  to  disappoint  little 
boys.  “I’m  sorry,  Billy  Brad,  but 
you  cannot  grow  corn  here  next 
year.” 

“But — but  I  want  to!”  said  Billy 
Brad,  looking  very  sober  indeed. 

“I — want  to  grow  corn  here  always. 

And — and  I’m  going  to.  I  don’t 
want  to  grow  corn  anywhere  else.  For — 
for  because  I  paid  to  have  this  cornfield 
all  plowed  up,  and  the  plowman  said 
it  would  not  cost  me  so  much  money 
to  have  it  plowed  up  another  time.” 

“I  know,”  said  Mr.  Giffen,  “and  I’m 
sorry.  I  don’t  like  to  send  away  such 
a  good  tenant  as  you  are,  Billy  Brad, 
but  I  must  do  it.  I  have  sold  the 
whole  field.  You  will  have  to  find 
another  corn  patch.” 

Billy  Brad  looked  at  Mr.  Giffen  re¬ 
sentfully.  If  Mr.  Giffen  looked  sorry, 


Illustrated  by  J.  R.  Shaver 


PEOPLE  other  than 
youthful  Billy  Brad 
have  been  mystified  by  the 
intricacies  of  the  lease 
question.  In  this  story, 
Mr.  Butler,  in  the  genial 
form  of  Uncle  Peter  Henry, 
answers  not  only  Billy 
Brad's  doubts,  but  turns 
his  wise  and  humorous 
searchlight  on  some  things 
which  all  of  us  will  be 
the  better  for  recalling 


Billy  looked  even  sorrier,  for  Billy  Brad 
was  almost  ready  to  cry. 

BUT — but  my  Uncle  Peter  Henry 
said  I  could  grow  corn  here  this 
year  and  next  year  and  every  year,” 
said  Billy  Brad,  “and — and  I’m  going 
to  tell  him  on  you,  I  am!  And — and 
my  Uncle  Peter  Henry  will  make  you 
let  me  grow  corn  in  this  field.” 

“I  think  it  might  be  a  good  plan  for 
you  to  ask  >*>ur  Uncle  Peter  Henry 
about  it,”  said  Mr.  Giffen,  smiling,  for 


he  had  already  spoken  to  Uncle 
Peter  Henry,  “but  I’m  quite  sure 
you  cannot  grow  corn  here  again, 
because  I  have  sold  this  field,  and 
long  before  this  time  next  year 
there  will  be  three  or  four  houses 
standing  here.” 

Mr.  Giffen  went  away,  and  then 
Billy  Brad  stopped  picking  corn 
and  went  straight  home.  He  found 
his  Uncle  Peter  Henry  resting  in 
a  hammock,  reading  a  book;  and, 
as  soon  as  Billy  Brad  saw  Uncle 
Peter  Henry,  Billy  Brad  was  com¬ 
forted,  because  Uncle  Peter  Henry 
was  quite  bald  and  wore  big  spec¬ 
tacles  with  tortoise-shell  rims,  and 
looked  as  wise  as  an  owl,  and  Billy 
Brad  was  sure  Uncle  Peter  Henry 
could  make  Mr.  Giffen  let  Billy 
Brad  use  the  corn  patch  another 
year. 

When  Uncle  Peter  Henry  saw 
Billy  Brad,  he  put  down  his  book. 

“Well,  hello!”  he  said  cheerfully. 
“And  what  is  the  matter  now?  You 
look  as  if  you  were  ready  to  cry.” 

“Why- — why,  Mr.  Giffen  won’t  let 
me  grow  corn  in  his  cornfield  any  more,” 
said  Billy  Brad,  all  in  a  hurry.  “For — - 
for  because  he  sold  it.  And — and  he’s 
going  to  have  houses  on  it.  But — but 
you  won’t  let  him  sell  it  to  have 
houses  on  it,  will  you,  Uncle  Peter 
Henry?  For  because  I  want  to  grow 
corn  there  next  year,  and  every  year, 
and  always!” 

Uncle  Peter  Henry  moved  over  a 
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little  in  the  hammock  and  put  his  arm 
around  Billy  Brad  and  boosted  him 
into  the  hammock  that  way. 

“Billy  Brad,”  he  said  quite  seriously, 
when  his  arm  was  around  Billy  Brad 
and  they  were  swinging  slowly  to  and 
fro.  “I’m  afraid  we  have  made  a  mis¬ 
take,  you  and  I.  I’m  afraid  we  will 
have  to  find  a  new  corn  patch  next 
spring.” 

“Will  we?”  asked  Billy  Brad.  “Why 
will  we,  Uncle  Peter  Henry?” 

“Because,”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry, 
“we  have  no  lease.  We  rented  that 
corn  patch  by  the  year.” 

“Yes,”  said  Billy  Brad,  “this  year, 
and  next  year,  and  all  the  years!” 

“No!”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry  sol¬ 
emnly.  “That  is  just  the  trouble.  We 
rented  it  for  this  year  only.  As  your 
agent — ” 

“What’s  an  agent?”  asked  Billy  Brad. 

“Anyone  who  does  business  for  an¬ 
other  person,”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry. 
“I  rented  that  corn  patch  for  you,  from 
Mr.  Giffen,  so  I  was  your  agent.  And, 
as  your  agent,  Billy  Brad,  I  rented  it 
for  one  year  only.” 

“But — but  I  want  it  for  more  years,” 
said  Billy  Brad. 

“Did  you  want  it  for  more  years  when 
I  rented  it  this  spring?”  asked  Uncle 
Peter  Henry. 

“No,”  said  Billy  Brad  promptly. 
“Not  this  spring,  I  didn’t.  But  I  do 
now.” 

“And  that  is  just  the  trouble,”  said 
Uncle  Peter  Henry,  nodding  his  bald 


Ellis  Parker  Butler 

head  and  looking  as  wise  as  an  owl. 
“If  you  wanted  the  corn  patch  next 
year  and  more  years  after  that  you 
should  have  told  your  agent.  Then 
your  agent  might  have  made  a  lease.” 

“What  is  a  lease,  Uncle  Peter  Henry?” 
Billy  Brad  asked.  “Wouldn’t  I  have 
to  find  a  new  corn  patch  if  I  had  a 
lease?” 

“Probably  not,”  said  Uncle  Peter 
Henry.  “That  is  what  leases  are  for. 
But  there  is  no  use  worrying  about  that 
now.  I  think,  when  we  rented  the  corn 
patch  this  spring,  wc  thought  we  were 
doing  what  was  best.  If  Mr.  Giffen 
had  asked  us  to  make  a  lease,  we  might 
have  told  him  we  did  not  want  to.” 

“Why?”  asked  Billy  Brad. 

BECAUSE  we  did  not  know  whether 
you  would  want  to  grow  corn 
another  year  or  not  grow  corn.  Sup¬ 
pose,  Billy  Brad,  you  had  not  liked 
growing  corn?  Suppose  you  hated  to 
grow  com?  Suppose,  this  spring,  just 
when  you  had  your  corn  all  planted, 
the  crows  had  come  and  eaten  all  the 
seed,  and  no  corn  had  come  up?  Or 
suppose  the  rain  had  come  and  rotted 
your  corn  in  the  ground,  and  no  corn 
grew?  Or,  suppose,  if  the  corn  did 
come  up,  it  was  such  poor,  thin  corn 
that  it  had  no  ears  on  it?  Or,  suppose, 
before  it  was  ripe,  a  storm  came  and 
knocked  it  all  down?  Suppose,  instead 
of  making  some  big,  round  dollars  of 
profit  from  the  corn  patch,  you  had 
lost  all  the  big,  round  dollars  you  paid 


for  plowing  and  seed  and  rent?  Or, 
suppose,  your  papa  and  mamma  de¬ 
cided  tomorrow  to  move  to  another 
town.  Would  you  want  to  have  to 
pay  Mr.  Giffen  rent  for  years  and  years 
and  years  then?” 

“No,  but—” 

“That  is  why  we  rented  the  corn 
patch  for  one  year  only,”  said  Uncle 
Peter  Henry,  gravely.  T  am  very  bald, 
and  I  wear  big  spectacles  with  tortoise¬ 
shell  rims,  and  I  am  almost  as  wise  as 
an  owl,  so  I  know  quite  a  little  about 
little  boys.  I  know  that  sometimes 
little  boys  become  very,  very  tired  of 
certain  things  in  a  year.  I  know  that 
sometimes  they  begin  growing  corn  in 
the  spring,  and  are  eager  and  excited 
about  it,  and  before  the  summer  is  here 
they  are  tired  of  growing  corn.  That 
is  why  we  thought  it  safer  to  rent  the 
corn  patch  for  one  year  only.” 

“Did  we?”  asked  Billy  Brad. 

“"COR  one  year  only,”  said  Uncle 
Peter  Henry.  “We  rented  the  corn 
patch  for  one  year,  and  we  paid  for 
one  year,  and  now  Mr.  Giffen  does  not 
want  to  rent  it  to  us  any  longer.  If 
we  had  known — positively  and  surely — 
that  you  would  want  to  grow  corn  in 
that  very  same  corn  patch  for  years 
and  years,  Mr.  Giffen  might  have  given 
us  a  lease  on  it.” 

“And  wouldn’t  we  have  had  to  get 
another  corn  patch  then?”  asked  Billy 
Brad.  “If  Mr.  Giffen  had  given  us  a 

lease?” 


Uncle  Peter  Henry  moved  over  a  little  in  the  hammock. 
“Billy  Brad,”  he  said  seriously,  “we  have  made  a  mistake.” 


“No,”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry,  “then 
we  could  have  kept  the  corn  patch.” 

"I  like  leases,”  said  Billy  Brad.  “I — 
I  want  always  to  have  one,  Uncle  Peter 
Henry.” 

“Are  you  sure?”  asked  Uncle  Peter 
Henry,  smiling. 

“Why — why,  of  course!”  said  Billy 
Brad. 

“And.  generally  speaking,”  said  Uncle 
Peter  Henry  slowly  and  in  his  wisest 
tone,  "generally  speaking,  Billy  Brad, 
you  are  right.  A  lease,  you  see,  is  just 
a  paper  with  writing  on  it,  with  names 
signed  at  the  bottom.  It  is  always 
better  to  have  things  in  writing  than  to 
trust  to  memory.  Then,  if  one  person 
says,  ‘As  I  remember  it,  you  said  this,’ 
and  the  other  person  says  ‘No,  as  I 
remember  it,  I  said  that,’  they  can  look 
at  the  written  paper  and  see  what  was 
really  agreed  upon.” 

“If — if  they  know  how  to  read,”  said 
Billy  Brad. 

“And,  even  if  they  do  not  know  how 
to  read,  they  can  get  someone  to  read 
it  for  them,”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry. 
“So  it  is  better  to  have  a  written  agree¬ 
ment,  always.  It  saves  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  And  that  is  wThat  a  lease  is — 
it  is  a  written  agreement  between  the 
man  who  is  renting  something  and  the 
man  who  is  renting  it  from  him.” 

“For  a  whole  lot  of  years,”  said  Billy 
Brad. 

Uncle  Peter  Henry  laughed. 

“No,  not  always,”  he  said.  “It  may 
be  for  one  day  only.  Do  you  remember 
when  the  circus  came  to  town  and  put 
up  its  tents  in  Mr.  Carter’s  field,  just 
back  of  your  house  here?  The  circus 
wanted  the  field  for  one  day  only.  So 
it  made  a  lease  for  one  day  only.  The 
circus  did  not  want  the  field  for  years 
and  years,  you  see.  And  you  remember, 
this  year,  when  the  Chautauqua  was 
here  for  a  week?  It  leased  Mr.  Carter’s 
field  for  one  week  only.  So  you  can 
have  a  lease  for  a  day  or  a  week,  or  a 
month  or  three  years,  or  ninety-nine 
years.  There  are  a  great  many  leases 
made  for  ninety-nine  years.” 

“Oo!”  exclaimed  Billy  Brad,  for 
ninety-nine  years  is  a  very  long  time. 

“nPHEY  make  leases  for  that  long  in 

■*-  New  York,”  said  Uncle  Peter 
Henry.  “Men  lease  ground  in  New 
York  for  ninety-nine  years  very  often, 
because  they  want  to  build  huge  build¬ 
ings  on  the  ground,  and  unless  the  leases 
-  were  for  many,  many  years,  it  would  not 
pay  to  put  up  buildings  on  the  ground; 
because  everything  built  on  leased 
ground  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the 
ground  when  the  lease  runs  out.  Some¬ 
times  leases  are  made  for  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  years.” 

"Oh,  my!”  exclaimed  Billy  Brad. 

“I  should  think  so!”  said  Uncle  Peter 
Henry.  “That  is  a  long  time,  isn’t  it? 
So,  you  see,  a  lease  may  be  for  any 
length  of  time;  but  if  a  man  is  renting 
a  house  and  says,  ‘I  have  a  lease  on 
this  house,’  he  means  for  longer  than 
a  month,  because  the  rent  is  usually 
paid  by  the  month.  If  he  has  no  lease, 
he  is  renting  ‘by  the  month’  and  can 
be  put  out  of  the  house  at  the  end  of 
any  month.  On  farms  and  fields,  the 


Billy  Brad  and  His  Lease 

rent  is  usually  paid  by  the  year  and, 
when  a  man  says,  ‘I  have  a  lease  on 
this  farm,’  he  means  he  has  a  lease  for 
more  than  one  year;  if  not,  he  says  he 
is  ‘renting  by  the  year’.” 

“Like — like  I  was,  Uncle  Peter 
Henry,”  said  Billy  Brad. 

“Exactly!”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry. 
“So  that  is  what  a  lease  is.  It  is  a 
written  agreement  between  the  man 
who  is  renting  and  the  man  who  owns, 
and  it  says  how  much  rent  is  to  be 
paid,  and  when  it  is  to  be  paid,  and 
where  it  is  to  be  paid,  and  for  how  long. 
If  it  is  a  lease  for  a  house  or  an  apart¬ 
ment,  it  tells  who  is  to  make  the  repairs. 
When  a  lease  is  made,  the  man  who  is 
renting  does  not  have  to  do  anything 
except  what  the  lease  says  and  what 
the  law  says,  and  the  man  who  owns 
the  property  does  not  have  to  do  any¬ 
thing  except  what  the  lease  says  and 
what  the  law  says.  When  a  good  lease 
is  made,  the  tenant  can  look  at  it  and 
see  just  what  his  rights  are;  and  the 
owner,  who  also  has  a  copy,  can  look 
at  it  and  see  just  what  his  rights  are. 
A  lease  saves  a  lot  of  unhappiness  and 
trouble  and  dispute.” 

BILLY  BRAD  sat  for  quite  a  while, 
looking  at  the  trees  that  were  flutter¬ 
ing  their  leaves  gently  in  the  afternoon 
breeze.  He  was  so  quiet  that  Uncle 
Peter  Henry  thought  he  had  fallen 
asleep,  but,  suddenly,  Billy  Brad  said: 

“I  wish  we  had  a  lease  on  my  corn 
patch,  Uncle  Peter  Henry.” 

“You  do?”  asked  Uncle  Peter  Henry. 
“And  just  what  do  you  mean  by  a  lease 
on  your  corn  patch,  may  I  ask,  Billy 
Brad?” 

“Why — why—”  said  Billy  Brad, 
“why,  a  paper.  Writed— wroted  on — ” 
“Written  on,”  Uncle  Peter  Henry 
corrected. 

“Yes,  a  paper  written  on,”  said  Billy 
Brad.  “With  Mr.  Gillen’s  name  signed 
onto  it,  Uncle  Peter  Henry.  To  say  I 
could  have  my  same  corn  patch  in  Mr. 
Giffen’s  field  this  year  and  next  year 
and  a  whole  lot  of  years,  so  I  could 
grow  my  corn  in  my  same  corn  patch 
all  the  years.  And — and — ” 

“And  what?” 

“And  not  to  pay  any  more;  just  to 
pay  the  same,”  said  Billy  Brad  wist¬ 
fully. 

“I  see!”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry. 
“And  anything  else?” 

“Why — why  to  pay  the  money  -me 
time  a  year,”  said  Billy  Brad.  “In  .he 
spring,  Uncle  Peter  Henry7.” 

.  “Why  not  in  the  fall,  when  you  have 
your  corn  all  sold  and  have  more  big, 
round  silver  dollars?”  asked  Uncle 
Peter  Henry7. 

“Yes,  in  the  fall,”  said  Billy  Brad 
eagerly,  “for  because  then  I  have  all 
my  big  round  dollars.  In  the  fall, 
Uncle  Peter  Henry.” 

“Yes,  and—” 

“And  that  I  don’t  have  to  do  any — 
any—” 

“Repairs?” 

“Yes,”  said  Billy  Brad,  “that  I  don’t 
have  to  do  any  repairs.  How  do  you 
do  repairs  to  a  corn  patch,  Uncle  Peter 
Henry?” 

“Well,  it  might  mean  keep  the  fence 


from  falling  down,”  said  Uncle  Peter 
Henry. 

“Well,  I  don’t  want  to  keep  the  fence 
from  falling  down,”  said  Billy  Brad. 

“And  that  would  seem  to  be  a  pretty 
good  lease,”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry7. 
“And  you  would  like  to  have  made 
that  sort  of  lease  for  your  corn  patch 
in  Mr.  Giffen’s  field?” 

‘Yes,  Uncle  Peter  Henry.  For  years 
and  years  and  years!” 

“I  see!  For  three  years,  let  us  say? 
That  would  mean  you  could  use  the 
corn  patch  in  Mr.  Giffen’s  field  for 
three  years,  at  so  much  rent  a  year. 
Now,  why  not  have  in  your  lease  an 
option  for  three  years  more  at  the  same 
rent?” 

“For  because  I  don't  know  what  an 
opshum  is,”  said  Billy  Brad. 

“An  option,”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry, 
“is  a  part  of  the  lease  that  says  you 
can  have  the  corn  patch — or  whatever 
you  are  renting — for  still  more  years, 
if  you  want  to  have  it  for  more  years, 
at  the  same  rent  or  at  a  certain  rent 
that  is  mentioned  in  the  lease.” 

“I  know!”  said  Billy  Brad  eagerly. 
“So  I  could  keep  my  corn  patch  in  Mr. 
Giffen’s  field  a  long,  long  time,  if  1 
wanted  to!” 

“Just  that!”  agreed  Uncle  Peter 
Henry7.  “The  lease  would  say  you  had 
to  pay  so  much  per  y7ear  for  three  years, 
and  that  Mr.  GifTen  had  to  let  you  use 
the  corn  patch  for  three  years  if  you 
paid  the  money  to  him,  and  the  option 
would  give  you  the  right  to  keep  on 
using  the  corn  patch  after  the  end  of 
the  three  years.  So  that  is  what  you 
would  like,  is  it?  A  lease  like  that.” 

“Yes,  Uncle  Peter  Henry!”  Billy  Brad 
said  at  once.  “And — and  why  didn’t 
we?” 

Then  Uncle  Peter  Henry  put  his  hand 
in  his  pocket  and  drew  out  a  stiff, 
folded  paper. 

“Oh!”  cried  Billy  Brad,  smiling  all 
over  his  face.  “Oh!  We  did!” 

UNCLE  Peter  Henry  held  the  paper 
in  his  hand. 

“Now,  one  minute,  young  farmer!” 
he  said.  “One  minute,  young  business 
man!  One  minute,  young  renter!  You 
wished  you  had  a  lease  for  three  years 
on  your  corn  patch  in  Mr.  Giffen’s 
field,  did  you?” 

“Yes,  and — ” 

“It  is  quite  a  long  walk  to  Mr. 
Giffen’s  field  on  a  hot  day,”  said  Uncle 
Peter  Henry.  “The  soil  in  his  field  is 
not  very  rich — it  requires  a  lot  of  fer¬ 
tilizer.  I  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Carter 
today,  and  he  does  not  want  to  rent 
his  field  to  the  circus  or  the  Chautauqua 
any  more.  He  says  he  will  be  glad  to 
rent  you  a  corn  patch  just  behind  your 
papa’s  house,  and  you  will  have  to 
pay  only  half  of  what  you  paid  Mr. 
Giffen— ” 

“Oo!”  cried  Billy  Brad  joyfully.  “I 
want  to  do  that,  Uncle  Peter  Henry! 
Let’s  do  that,  please!” 

“Why,  dear  me!”  exclaimed  Uncle 
Peter  Henry.  “I  thought  you  said  you 
wished  we  had  leased  Mr.  Giffen’s  corn 
patch  for  three  years.” 

“But  I  don’t  wish  it,”  said  Billy  Brad. 
“For  because,  ( Continued  on  Page  72) 
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The  First  Day  in  School 
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become  a  really  efficient  member  of 
society  unless  he  has  sound  teeth. 

They  must  come  in  at  the  right  time 
and  fall  out  at  the  right  time.  Delay 
either  way  may  spoil  the  shape  of  the 
child’s  jaw.  Many  people  think  that 
the  baby  teeth  are  not  important. 
They  are.  The  second  teeth  arc  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  first  ones  for  their 
health  and  beauty. 

Keep  the  little  children  under  the 
supervision  of  a  good  dentist  and  the 
return  in  health  and  happiness  and 
beauty,  to  say  nothing  of  efficiency  will 
more  than  repay  the  small  outlay. 

The  old  teachers  taught  that  a  sound 
mind  dwelt  in  a  sound  body.  Experience 
has  taught  us  that  they  spoke  the  truth. 
Unless  a  child  is  sent  to  school  with  a 
full  equipment  of  physical  strength  and 
health  he  will  profit  little  by  the  in¬ 
struction  of  even  the  best  of  teachers. 

“And  what  is  your  name,  son?” 
asked  the  Head  teacher  of  a  new  comer. 
The  child  made  no  reply  but  his  mother 
spoke  for  him.  “His  name  is  George!” 

“Can  you  tell  me  yourself  where  you 
live,”  said  the  Head  teacher  addressing 
him  so  pointedly  that  the  mother  felt 
that  he  must  answer  for  himself. 

Bending  over  him  she  said  very 
slowly  and  distinctly,  “Tell  the  lady 
where  you  live.” 

“I  live  on  Atlantic  Avenue,”  he  said 
in  the  wooden  tones  of  the  deaf. 

“The  child  is  hard  of  hearing?” 
queried  the  teacher. 

“Oh,  he  can  hear  all  right  if  he  pays 
attention.” 

“You  do  not  think  he  is  deaf?” 

“Oh,  no.  Just  make  him  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  you  and  he  will  hear  you.” 

The  boy  was  plainly  deaf.  The 
mother  thought  she  must  hide  that 
fact  from  the  teachers.  She  said  after¬ 
ward  that  she  thought  the  school  would 
exclude  him  if  she  told  the  teacher  that 
he  was  hard  of  hearing. 

IT  is  always  best. to  take  the  teacher 
into  your  confidence.  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  the  matter  with  the  child  she  will 
do  all  in  her  power  to  help  him.  If  she 
does  not  know  there  is  anything  wrong 
until  she  suspects  it  and  finally  proves  it 
to  her  satisfaction  and  is  assured  of  it, 
she  will  lose  valuable  time  and  the  child 
will  lose  valuable  training.  All  sorts  of 
mistakes  and  misunderstandings  occur 
in  the  school  life  of  the  children  because 
the  mothers  have  not  been  frank  with 
the  teachers.  Short-sighted  children 
have  been  placed  in  the  back  of  the 
room  and  listed  as  slow  because  they 
failed  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

Deaf  children  have  been  punished  for 
disobedience  because  they  could  not 
hear  orders.  Ruptured  children  have 
been  strained  because  they  took  exer¬ 
cises  they  should  have  been  excused 
from  taking.  The  mother  had  kept  the 
condition  a  secret  until  it  was  found 
out  by  the  teacher  who  noticed  the 
child’s  discomfort. 

It  is  not  fair  either  to  the  child  or  the 
school  not  to  tell  the  teacher  all  she 
needs  to  know  the  first  day  she  takes 
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over  the  care  of  a  child.  It  is  a  heavy 
responsibility  and  the  parents  should 
help  her  to  carry  it. 

Mothers  sometimes  say,  “Well,  you 
know  how  a  mother  feels.  She  does  not 
like  to  tell  anyone  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  or  peculiar  about  her  child. 
She  hates  to  tell  her  family  affairs  to 
outsiders.” 

The  teacher  is  not  an  outsider.  She 
is  very  much  of  an  insider.  She  learns 
all  there  is  to  learn  about  you  and  about 
your  children  very  soon. 

To  be  sure,  you  have  not  been  aware 
of  this  because  no  teacher,  who  is  a 
teacher,  would  ever  disclose  information 
that  came  to  her  through  such  a 
channel.  It  is  to  the  teacher’s  ever¬ 
lasting  honor  that  you  do  not  know  that 
she  knows.  Take  her  into  your  con¬ 
fidence  and  help  her  get  at  the  truth 
quickly  and  surely  for  the  sake  of  the 
child  you  are  both  bound  in  honor  and 
duty  to  train  and  protect. 

'"THE  actual  preparation  for  the  first 
-*•  day  in  school  begins  the  night 
before.  When  the  child  is  bathed  and 
ready  for  bed,  tell  him  his  Bedtime 
Story  and  tuck  him  in. 

Let  him  watch  you  lay  out  his  clothes 
in  readiness  for  the  next  morning.  His 
new  school  suit,  the  fresh  blouse,  the 
huge  bow  tie,  the  shiny  shoes,  the  clean 
underwear.  So  he  learns  to  prepare  for 
the  morning. 

You  teach  him  to  lay  everything  in 
place  so  as  to  have  no  hurry  and  fuss 
in  the  morning.  That,  lessens  the  nerve 
strain  that  is  usually  so  tense  when  the 
children  are  getting  ready  for  school. 

Breakfast  is  ready  in  good  time  so 
that  he  can  eat  it  slowly  and  enjoy  it. 
It  should  be  light  and  sufficient.  Don’t 
make  the  mistake  of  screwing  up  the 
child’s  courage  on  this  first  day  by 
giving  him  sweets.  Many  a  first 
day  has  been  spoiled  by  this  sort  of 
mistaken  kindness.  His  stomach  will 
be  more  or  less  irritable  anyway.  Put 
nothing  in  it  that  will  start  trouble. 

An  apple  in  the  coat  pocket  has  been 
known  to  lend  strength  and  comfort  at 
recess  time.  By  then,  some  of  the 
strangeness  has  worn  off  and.  “  Give  us  a 
bite,”  breaks  the  ice  neatly. 

Beware  of  baggage.  Some  children 
arrive  that  first  day  loaded  like  camels 
going  on  a  long  journey.  A  handful  of 
blank  books;  a  bunch  of  highly  colored 
pencils;  a  pencil  box;  a  luncheon  box; 
a  flower  for  the  teacher;  a  pet  toy. 

When  the  line  starts  to  go  upstairs, 
trouble  manifests  itself.  Somebody 
drops  a  precious  possession  and  there 
is  an  outcry.  Willing  hands  attempt  the 
rescue.  More  baggage  drops,  more  to 
the  rescue.  Then  the  teacher  must 
gather  everybody  up,  sort  out  the 
baggage  and  line  up  the  caravan  again. 

Going  downstairs  is  actually  dan¬ 
gerous.  One  drops  his  beloved  treasure, 
reaches  down  after  it  and  stumbles. 
Somebody  tries  to  save  him  and  the 
whole  line  slips  and  staggers  about 
on  the  stairs.  The  children  are  fright¬ 
ened  if  not  actually  hurt.  Let  the 


beginner  travel  “light”  on  his  first  day 
on  the  road  of  learning. 

When,  at  last,  you  have  taken  him 
to  the  teacher  and  are  about  to  leave 
him  with  her,  don’t  cry.  That  is  fatal. 
Start  one  beginner  to  cry  and  the  whole 
fifty  will  raise  their  voices  in  grief  and 
the  teacher  will  spend  the  rest  of  the 
morning  in  soothing  them. 

A  VERY  stout  mother  took  her  child 
into  the  classroom.  She  insisted 
upon  hanging  up  his  hat  for  him  and 
placing  him  in  his  seat.  The  other  chil¬ 
dren  did  these  things  for  themselves 
under  the  direction  of  the  soft  voiced 
teacher.  This  mother  could  not  bear  to 
part  with  her  child  long  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  him  to  do  anything  for  himself. 

She  stood  beside  him  as  he  sat  in  the 
little  eighteen  inch  bench,  her  rather 
huge  proportions  towering  over  the 
heads  of  the  children  and  shutting  off 
the  view  of  the  little  ones  behind  her. 

The  teacher  indicated  in  many 
delicate  ways  that  she  would  like  to 
have  the  room  to  herself  and  the 
children.  The  lady  declined  to  under¬ 
stand.  The  teacher  went  over  to  her  and 
whispered.  “It  would  be  better  for  you 
to  slip  away  now.  He  will  not  notice 
and  we  will  begin  to  work.” 

The  mother  said.  “Oh.  please  let 
me  stay  just  a  little  while!  We  have 
never  been  parted  since  he  was  born.” 
And  to  the  teacher’s  amazement  she 
crowded  herself  into  the  tiny  bench 
holding  her  son  on  the  edge  of  nothing 
by  the  strength  of  her  arm. 

The  teacher  pushed  a  little  button 
that  brought  the  Head  teacher  to  the 
room.  The  Head  took  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  one  swift  glance.  She  beck¬ 
oned  to  the  lady  from  the  doorway. 
There  was  that  in  her  gesture  that 
would  not  be  denied.  Struggling  out  of 
her  predicament,  wedged  in  between 
two  little  benches,  the  mother  caught 
up  her  son. 

“Mother  must  leave  you  dear. 
K-k-kiss  poor  mother.” 

Then  she  dissolved  in  tears.  So  did 
son.  So  did  the  forty-nine  others. 

rT"'RY  to  start  the  day  for  the  child  with 

poise  and  a  sense  of  fitness.  If  you 
leave  him  at  the  classroom  door,  he 
will  accept  that  attitude  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

He  has  come  to  school  prepared  for 
new  experiences.  He  is  alive  with 
interest.  He  'watches  the  strange 
children  and  the  new  teacher  with  keen 
curiosity  and  no  fear.  He  will  forget 
all  about  you  and  the  things  of  home 
until  luncheon  time.  Then  he  will  have 
much  to  tell  you. 

Listen  to  him  patiently  and  point 
him  right.  Teach  him  to  have  faith  in 
the  teacher.  Speak  of  her  with  respect 
and  trust  in  your  voice  and  he  will  carry 
away  that  idea.  Nothing  helps  a  child 
more  in  school  than  confidence  in  his 
teacher.  Help  him  to  get  it  and  keep  it. 

Start  him  right  the  very  first  day. 
In  school  as  everywhere  else.  “Well 
begun  is  half  done!” 


■^U»T  FLAVOR 


Not  So  Bad  this  Month 

0 

For  the  first  time  in  many  months  the  expense  account  fails  to 
produce  anxiety  and  wrinkles.  "It’s  the  first  time,”  the  young  house¬ 
keeper  says,  "the  figures  haven’t  given  me  a  horrid  feeling.” 

What  a  lot  of  money  and  time  she  has  wasted  on  things  to  eat,  and 
especially  desserts,  when  Jell-0  would  have  helped  her  out. 

Millions  of  American  women  understand  just  how  Jell-0  helps 
them  out.  To  any  who  do  not  we  shall  be  glad  to 
send  a  copy  of  the  1920  Jell-0  Book  which  contains  fuller 
information  on  this  important  point  than  any  published 
heretofore. 

Jell-0  is  made  in  six  pure  fruit  flavors :  Strawberry, 

Raspberry,  Lemon,  Orange,  Chocolate,  Cherry,  and  is  sold 
by  all  grocers  and  dealers. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 
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bring  the  top  market  price,  they  are  in 
demand  the  world  over,  and  the 
orchardists  have  only  to  keep  this 
demand  supplied,  a  thing  never  wholly 
possible. 

On  the  ranches,  the  growers  are 
eternally  busy  making  the  fruit  live 
up  to  its  world-wide  reputation.  From 
early  spring  till  after  harvest  the 
orchardist  and  his  entire  family  have 
little  else  on  their  minds.  First,  comes 
the  discing.  They  found  that  plowing 
disturbs  the  feeding  roots  of  trees  close 
to  the  surface,  so  they  abandoned  old- 
fashioned  plowing  almost  altogether  for 
disc-plowing.  Then  comes  the  spraying. 
In  orchards  of  from  twenty  acres  up, 
the  individual  orchardist  generally  owns 
his  own  spraying  outfit,  but  with  the 
smaller  places,  groups  own  one  in  part¬ 
nership.  Five  sprayings  are  generally 
required  at  intervals  of  thirty  days,  the 
last  one  coming  in  August.  In  June, 
they  begin  to  thin  the  apples,  taking 
out  the  offending  one  in  every  cluster; 
to  do  this  takes  a  certain  amount  of 
moral  courage,  but  they  have  found 
that  man-selection,  as  opposed  to  the 
prolific  ways  of  nature,  brings  the  best 
results  in  the  long  run.  By  the  middle  of 
summer,  they  begin  to  prop  the  heavily 
fruited  limbs  to  prevent  their  breaking. 
There  are  various  ways  of  doing  this; 
one  man  having  succeeded  well  with  a 
linked  wire  girdle  by  means  of  which 
the  tree  supports  its  own  branches  from 
the  center;  more  commonly  they  prop 
from  the  ground.  That  some  method  is 
necessary  is  readily  seen  by  driving 
over  the  valley,  where  one  will  come 
upon  heavily  weighted  limbs  that  have 
snapped  completely  off  with  their 
burden  of  fruit.  The  harvest  begins 
about  the  first  of  October.  The  apples 
are  all  picked  by  hand — gloved  hands — 
and  largely  by  boys  and  girls  from  the 
neighboring  cities.  Whole  families 
motor  in  and  camp  for  the  harvesting 
season,  getting  a  wholesome,  profitable 
vacation.  Each  orchard  has  its  own 
packing  house.  The  apples  go  in  at  one 
door,  on  to  the  grading  machine — an 
invention  of  an  ex-wool  grower  who 
has  become  an  expert  orchardist — and 
from  the  grading  machine  to  bins,  ac¬ 
cording  to  sizes;  then  the  trained 
packers  sort  and  wrap  and  pack;  the 
boxes  go  to  the  nailer  and,  from  him, 
to  the  door  opposite  and  out  onto 
trucks;  then  to  the  Association  ware¬ 
houses — like  oiled  machinery,  just  as 
slick  as  that! 

WOMEN  are- most  enthusiastic  or¬ 
chardists.  Mrs.  Gladys  W.  Brock, 
one  of  the  most  successful  ones,  declared 
to  me,  “There  is  no  business  a  woman 
can  handle  and  be  so  independent.” 
On  her  own  initiative,  she  tried  out 
pears,  and  last  year  took  1400  boxes  of 
prime  Bartletts  and  Anjous  from  an 
acre.  “There  is  no  secret  process  in 
raising  pears,”  says  Mrs.  Brock,  “just 
common  sense.  Plenty  of  food  (nitrate 
of  soda,  four  pounds  to  a  bearing  tree) ; 
plenty  of  water,  enough  to  keep  the 
ground  damp.  Pears  like  wet  feet, 


especially  in  hot  weather.”  Women 
also  make  most  of  the  boxes  used,  a 
simple  process,  for  they  come  from  the 
factory  ready  to  be  put  together,  but 
every  pair  of  hands  counts  in  a  busy 
season.  When  the  crop  is  extra  heavy, 
touring  cars  are  driven  into  the  orchards 
at  night,  where  their  lights  shine  out 
like  so  many  huge  fireflies,  lighting  a 
force  of  night  pickers,  made  up  often 
from  the  professional  people — and  the 
women — of  the  little  town  of  Hood 
River,  who  will  turn  out  at  any  time  to 
save  the  crop,  for  the  town  lives  by  its 
apples. 

ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
valley  successes  is  that  of  the  ex¬ 
wool  grower  already  mentioned:  a  man 
with  a  penchant  for  orchards,  but  who 
only  took  it  up  late  in  life,  after  retiring 
from  his  regular  business.  He  bought  up 
“sick”  orchards  that  hadn’t  seemed  to 
do  well,  for  one  reason  or  another,  and 
he  worked  some  sort  of  magic  on  them — 
turning  back  the  covers  about  their 
roots — letting  the  air  in — slipping  in 
nitrates  and  tucking  them  back  again — 
and  the  hard  facts  are  that  he  took  a 
little  orchard  in  February,  one  that  had 
never  borne  a  crop;  “treated”  it.  and 
got  that  year  20.000  boxes  of  apples, 
and  the  next  year,  22,000.  From  four 
acres  of  cherries,  he  got  eighty  tons, 
netting  him  $7,000,  and  from  seven 
acres  of  pears  in  their  ninth  year,  he 
got  4,400  boxes.  This  encouraged  him 
to  go  on  and  he  now  owns  many  bear¬ 
ing  orchards,  and  has  his  whole  family 
of  three  sons,  a  step-son  and  son-in-law 
in  the  business  with  him.  each  one 
running  a  separate  orchard,  but  all  co¬ 
operating  under  his  management,  and 
not  one  of  the  group  was  a  man  of  the 
soil  when  he  started  in  the  valley. 

Hood  River  strawberries  are  almost  as 
famous  as  the  apples.  Strawberries, 
therefore,  make  a  good  side  crop,  though 
more  perishable  and  hence  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  handle.  The  berries  are  famous 
for  their  shipping  qualities  rather  than 
for  their  size;  crates  having  been  sent 
to  Chicago  and  back  to  Hood  River, 
arriving  in  perfect  .condition.  The 
Association  is  developing  canneries 
for  taking  care  of  perishable  fruits  and 
culls,  also  for  making  candied  apples. 

The  valley  also  raises  most  of  its  own 
food.  They  have  a  co-operative  cream¬ 
ery  and  a  meat-packing  plant.  While 
this  is  not  a  grain  country,  still,  suffi¬ 
cient  grain  is  raised  in  the  out-lying 
districts  to  supply  flour  for  local  con¬ 
sumption. 

The  Hood  River  apple,  in  open  com¬ 
petition,  never  lost  but  one  prize;  and. 
to  this  day,  the  loss  rankles.  Apples 
had  been  picked  and  packed  and 
shipped  to  San  Francisco  for  entry  in 
the  world-contest  during  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition.  They 
were  to  compete  with  apples  from  every 
other  apple  growing  region  of  the  whole 
country.  After  weeks  of  testing,  tast¬ 
ing,  trying,  weighing,  examining,  smell¬ 
ing.  halving,  the  contest  narrowed  down 
to  two  lots,  both  Northwestern  apples. 


They  all  looked  like  winners;  the  judges 
certainly  had  a  perplexing  job  to  decide 
between  them.  When  about  to  take  the 
deciding  vote,  one  of  the  judges  began 
lifting  out  the  apples  from  the  Hood 
River  box,  giving  them  one  more  going 
over.  When  he  came  to  the  very  last 
apple  something — a  darkness — in  the 
bloom  end  caught  his  eye.  He  looked 
again;  he  halved  the  apple;  and  there, 
boring  in,  was  a  tiny,  almost  invisible 
worm ! 

That  worm  lost  the  prize  for  Hood 
River:  never  in  the  history  of  wormdom 
was  a  worm  so  execrated!  If  there  is  an 
inferno  for  worms,  he  certainly  went 
straight  there  with  all  his  sins  on  his 
head!  And  ever  since  that  day,  every 
Hood  River  orchardist  has  sought  a 
different  way  to  explain  that  worm. 
It  had  never  before  happened  in  the 
history  of  Hood  River  that  a  worm  had 
got  into  an  apple.  Therefore,  it  couldn’t 
have  got  in  in  Hood  River;  it  had  to 
get  in  after  the  apples  reached  San 
Francisco;  it  crawled  in  or  maybe  it 
was  planted  there  by  some  jealous  rival. 
Plays  were  founded  on  that  intriguing 
worm.  Portland  papers  wrote  grave 
editorials  about  it.  The  cartoonists 
pictured  it — a  huge  stack  of  apples, 
a  regular  mountain  of  them  and  one 
tiny  worm  with  evil  eye  making  his 
wicked  way  toward  it. 

But  the  prize  was  lost!  Perhaps  the 
advertising  the  apples  got  through  this 
unprecedented  happening  gave  them 
better  publicity  than  Lhe  prize  could 
have  done:  but  it  did  not  mollify  the 
rabid  Hood  Riverites.  That  worm 
made  the  one  black  spot  on  the  hitherto 
spotless  Hood  River  scutcheon  and 
forever  after  worms  would  pay  the 
penalty  of  death. 

TN  the  winter,  the  orchardist  is  not 
very  busy  and  then  he  frequently  goes 
traveling,  with  his  family,  to  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  to  New  York,  to  Portland 
or  San  Francisco.  Perhaps  he  is  the  most 
travelled  man  of  the  soil  in  the  world 
to-day.  Furthermore,  he  is  a  first 
class  community  man:  Good  roads 
thread  their  way  throughout  the  beau¬ 
tiful  valley.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state  that  the  \  alley  has  excellent 
schools,  and  homes  equipped  with  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  baths  and  telephones.  The 
Boston  art  dealer  prospered,  and  his 
two  sons  are  established  on  handsome 
orchards  near  him;  the  New  York 
publisher  recently  added  another 
hundred  acres  to  his  holdings  and  is 
just  as  enthusiastic  as  ever;  the  motor- 
man  is  one  of  the  most  notably  suc¬ 
cessful  of  the  orchardists;  the  Cornell 
graduate  had  a  house  warming  last 
summer,  and  the  house  cost  him  Si  2,000; 
the  theatrical  manager  who  had  got  so 
blinded  with  stardust  that  he  took 
gratefully  to  good  honest  soil-dust, 
not  only  has  one  of  the  show  places  of 
the  valley,  but  he  is  responsible  for 
another  show  place.  He  came  upon 
an  ugly  gulch  in  the  little  town  one  day, 
ugly  because  it  was  used  as  a  dumping 
ground  for  old  tin  cans  and  rubbish. 
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Sons  of  an  Arab  Chieftain,  these  youngsters  appear  in  the  film  “The 
Children  cf  the  Sahara,”  one  of  the  Red  Cross  motion  pictures,  showing 
the  life  and  customs  of  the  peoples  in  far  parts  of  the  earth. 


Apple  Blossom  Time  in  Normandy,”  “The  Oyster  Fisheries  of  Brittainy,” 
and  “Italy’s  Sons  of  the  Sea,”  are  among  the  newer  foreign  releases, 
while  industrial  and  domestic  propaganda  films  are  now  obtainable 
through  the  nearest  Red  Cress  Division  Departments  of  Publicity. 


But  he  had  an  idea!  He  stood  beside 
it,  chin  in  hand,  frown  on  his  forehead 
thinking  that  if  it  were  only  cleaned 
out,  a  few  trees  uprooted,  the  brush 
cut  away,  it  would  make  a  perfect 
amphitheatre.  The  idea  born  in  a 
theatrically  trained  mind  and  let  loose 
in  a  community  such  as  this  had  no 
trouble  gaining  ground.  Funds  were 
raised;  a  plan  made;  and  a  beautiful 
outdoor  theatre  seating  noo  people  is 
the  result.  Here  are  produced,  with 
home  talent,  such  performances  as 
‘‘The  Mikado,”  and  here  every  year 
there  is  a  thriving  Chautauqua  session — 
also  frequent  orchestral  concerts,  for 
Hood  River  has  its  own  orchestra — it 
could  hardly  be  the  home  all  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  of  a  New  York  orchestra 
director— F.  Arens,  of  the  Peoples’ 
Symphony  Orchestra — without  some 
ideas  about  orchestras  getting  loose  and 
a  local  orchestra  being  born.  A  most 
attractive  Union  church  testifies  to 
advanced  ideas  in  religious  unity.  Billy 
Sunday  is  one  of  the  valley  orchardists, 
and  naturally,  seeds  of  religion  had  to 
get  scattered  with  the  other  kind. 

THE  valley  is  famous,  too,  for  having 
no  country  clubs!  Every  home  is  a 
club  in  itself  and  hospitality  of  the  old 
fashioned  order — in  homes — is  the  rule. 
Week-end  house  parties  and  dinner 
parties  are  quite  the  thing  when  the 
season  isn’t  too  busy;  groups  of  from  a 
dozen  to  twenty  or  thirty  meeting  at 
each  other’s  homes  for  dining  and 
sociability.  Here,  in  these  days,  you 
will  see  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
toilettes — with  every  man  in  evening 
dress — and  hear  some  of  the  cleverest 
talk  and  the  best  music  and  see  some  of 
the  wittiest  home-made  plays  and  high 


jinks  ever  shown  in  America.  For  here 
are  education  and  books  and  intellect 
plus  a  natural  life  that  stimulates  and 
brings  to  flower,  latent  abilities. 

AND  they  have  not  forgotten  the 
outsider:  they  have  set  aside  a  da)’ 
in  May  to  celebrate  as  blossom  time, 
when  the  whole  valley  is  spread  in  a 
pinky  white  fluff  of  cherry  and  apple 
blossoms,  the  air  is  sweet  with  the 
“pledges  of  the  flowers”  and  all  the 
world  is  invited  in,  and  given  the  keys 
of  the  valley,  the  streams  and  the  woods. 
Thousands  motor  in  from  Portland,  a 
good  hour  away. 

Hood  River,  town  and  valley,  for  all 
are  one,  is  famous  too,  for  having  had 
no  saloons  in  ten  years;  for  having  no 
children’s  court;  no  juvenile  offenders; 
no  crimes;  no  strikes;  no  labor  troubles. 
They  consider  their  children  equal  to 
their  apples — twin  crops — and  when 
you  see  the  two  together.  I  declare  it’s 
a  toss  up,  which  should  wear  the  blue 
ribbon!  The  population  is  eight 
thousand,  two  thousand  and  seven 
hundred  of  whom  live  in  the  little  town. 
The  whole  forms  one  big  sprawling 
suburban  community,  spreading  all  the 
way  from  the  railway  station  to  the 
frost  limit  for  apples  on  Mount  Hood. 
You  find,  not  only  good  homes,  good 
schools,  good  roads,  good  books,  good 
pianos  and  good  touring  cars  every¬ 
where.  but  good  optimism.  They  do  not 
think  that  the  world  is  going  to  the 
bow-wows,  not  by  any  manner  of  means. 
They  have  seen  their  own  little  world 
kick  up  an  ugly  fuss  with  its  pests  and 
frosts  and  gophers  and  stumps  and 
roots  and  dust  but  they  have  also  seen 
it  righted  and  set  going  straight  by 


sound  business  handling,  and  they  have 
no  doubt  the  rest  of  the  world  can  come 
to  sanity  by  the  application  of  similar 
methods. 

To  get  a  true  picture  of  the  life  of  the 
orchardist.  one  should  read  Anthony 
Euwer’s  “Rhymes  of  our  Yalley” — 
rhymes  in  which  the  poet-orchardist 
has  been  honest  enough,  brave  enough, 
to  picture  all  sides.  Perhaps  no  poet 
ever  sang  more  truly  of  his  own  valley, 
ever  found  less  need  to  turn  to  other 
days  and  other  lands  for  his  themes. 
He,  too,  is  of  the  valley,  of  its  fine  high 
moments  and  its  fearful  costs,  and  he 
sings  of  the  life,  vividly  and  realistically, 
because  he  first  has  lived  it. 

NOW  that  I  have  lifted  the  curtain 
and  let  you  into  the  secrets  of  the  . 
Yalley  where  the  famous  apples  grow.  I 
am  going  to  let  you  into  one  more 
secret  which  will  make  me  just  about  as 
popular  in  Hood  River  as  the  famous 
worm.  We  of  the  Northwest  do  not 
hold,  deep  down  in  our  hearts,  that  the 
Hood  River  apples  are  the  best  apples 
in  the  whole  wide  world;  we  do  not  even 
hold  that  they  are  the  best  in  the  North¬ 
west;  we  think  there  are  many  othei 
favored  sections  all  over  the  country 
where  just  as  good  apples  may  be  and 
are  grown,  in  just  as  beautiful,  shim- 
covers.  But  what  we  do  think  is  that  the 
Hood  River  Yalley  people  have  demon¬ 
strated  what  tired  business  men  from 
the  big  cities  may  accomplish  by  turn¬ 
ing  their  over-used  faculties  out  to 
pasture,  so  to  speak,  and  bringing  into 
play  dormant  ones  that  have  never 
before  been  exercised;  we  believe  that  is 
Hood  River’s  important  message — and 
meaning. 


It  Might  Have  Been  You 


violently  on  to  the  iron  grating, 
landing  on  his  head  with  a  severe 
laceration  over  his  left  eye.  Breslin 
stopped  the  flow  of  blood  by  applying 
a  compress  and  bandages,  and  got 
the  man  to  the  hospital  in  good  con¬ 
dition. 

Still  another  case  of  electric  shock: 
Near  Camden  Station,  in  Pennsylvania, 
two  other  employees  of  the  Telephone 
Company,  Line  Foreman  Barry  and  a 
man  named  Piper,  were  working  on 
a  telephone  line  when  a  young  fellow 
rushed  up  and  shouted  that  on  the 
road  above  a  man  had  been  electro¬ 
cuted. 

The  two  men  grabbed  their  First 
Aid  Kits  and  ran  to  the  scene.  There 
was  an  excited  crowd  of  workmen 
standing  over  an  uncon¬ 
scious  man,  whom  the}’ 
had  endeavored  to  assist 
by  propping  up  his  head — 
the  worst  thing  they  could 
do.  The  two  men  revived 
the  victim  in  short  order. 

A  few  days  later,  when  they 
were  back  working  on  their 
job,  up  walked  the  man 
himself.  Being  sort  of 
grateful  for  having  his  life 


(Continued  from  Page  iy) 

back — even  as  you  or  I!— he  had  come 
to  thank  them — the  man  who  might 
have  been  dead. 

A  splicing  crew  of  three  men  of 
the  Construction  Division  of  the  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  was  working  at  a 
manhole  at*  the  junction  of  two  streets, 
just  opposite  a  store  which  is  closed 
at  noon  while  the  employees  are  eat¬ 
ing  their  luncheon.  The  door  of  the 
store  is  kept  locked,  during  this  time, 
to  prevent  customers  from  entering. 
About  12.30  o'clock,  these  workmen 
saw  the  young  lady  cashier,  who  had 
stayed  within  during  the  noon  hour, 
frantically  -  pounding  on  the  window, 
and  apparently  trying  to  get  out. 
They  went  over  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  and  found  that  the  girl  was 


being  suffocated  by  smoke,  from  a  fire 
that  had  broken  out  in  the  basemeni. 
The  men  broke  in  the  door  but,  by  the 
time  they  got  inside,  the  girl  was  un¬ 
conscious. 

They  carried  her  into  the  air.  and 
two  of  the  men  united  in  administering 
artificial  respiration,  by  which  she  was 
revived  sufficiently  for  them  to  give 
her  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  and 
get  her  to  a  hospital. 

Thus  run  only  a  few  of  the  many, 
many  stories  of  First  Aid.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  by  which  these  First  Aid  feats 
were  performed  is  simply  and  easily 
acquired.  What’s  more,  the  practice 
work  is  fun,  especially  when  it  is  per¬ 
formed  in  teams,  and  the  teams  engage 
in  contests  and  work  for  honors  and 
prizes.  Instruction  is  avail¬ 
able  free  of  charge  through 
any  of  the  Red  Cross 
chapters. 

Put  yourself  in  the  place 
of  the  victims — what  would 
be  your  appreciation!  Or 
in  the  place  of  their  Good 
Samaritans — what  greater 
satisfaction  can  there  be 
than  the  feeling  of  having 
saved  a  life! 
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The  Rewards  of 
Being  Human 

{Continued  fro tn  Page  n ) 

that  a  human  employee  likes  to  have 
awnings  on  the  windows  in  the  summer 
just  as  much  as  a  human  employer  does? 

Money  which  might  have  been  spent 
on  ornamental  doodads  was  put  into  a 
;roof  mechanism  that  permits  the  em¬ 
ployees  to  “take  the  lid  off”  on  hot 
days  and  so  let  hot  air  rush  through 
the  big  roof  openings  while  cooler  air 
floods  in  through  the  thousands  of 
windows. 

On  the  first  day  the  Pilgrim  em- 
iployees  filed  into  their  new  building,  the)' 
found  themselves  in  an  atmosphere 
of  roomy  freedom,  spotless  cleanliness, 
even  temperature,  flooding  light  and 
air — the  sort  of  working  quarters  which 
their  employers  rightly  thought  so 
exceptional  a  body  of  employees  should 
have.  There  was  a  plain  but  inviting 
blue  and  white  dining  room,  the  white 
enameled  tables  set  with  neat  but  inex¬ 
pensive  table  ware  and  blue  and  white 
table-cloths  made  of  Japanese  toweling. 
In  a  corner  of  the  dining  room,  the  floor 
jof  which  was  cleared  for  dancing,  was  a 
grand  piano  of  recognized  make,  its 
music  rack  heaped  with  the  latest 
jazz.  Near  the  piano  were  shelves  of 
books;  a  table  covered  with  the  latest 
magazines  and,  beyond  all  the 
luncheon  arrangements,  the  firm’s 
“young  people”  could  see  a  big  white 
kitchen  and  the  bobbing  head  of  the 
only  real  genius  in  the  plant,  the  same 
being — the  cook;  for  it  takes  genius  in 
these  days  to  cook  and  serve  a  hot 
luncheon  of  meat  and  a  strictly  fresh, 
never  canned,  vegetable  at  a  cost  to  the 
consumer  of  ten  cents! 

The  “young  people”  came  also  upon 
a  spotless  white  hospital  and  welfare- 
work  office  presided  over  by  two  young 
women,  both  college  graduates,  who 
employ  all  help,  give  first  aid  when 
necessary,  visit  each  employee  who  is 
absent,  do  the  marketing  for  the  dining 
room,  manage  the  employees’  savings 
funds,  keep  the  hospital  and  employ¬ 
ment  records,  supervise  the  plant 
recreation,  adjust  employees’  problems 
upon  their  solicitation,  both  inside  the 
plant  and  out,  edit  the  monthly  publica¬ 
tion,  called  Pilgrim's  Progress,  which 
the  employees  largely  write,  illustrate 
and  publish. 

NOR  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
“young  people”  noted  early  that 
their  employers  had  installed  the 
:  largest  mangle  in  the  world,  one  that 
I  eats  in  a  sheet  full  width  and  so  obviates 
i  the  necessity  of  folding  the  sheets  before 
ironing;  new  machinery  that  dries 
clothes  by  whirling'  and  so  does  away 
with  drying  by  heat — in  a  word,  had 
installed  what  the  employees  rightly 
boast  is  “the  best  equipment  of  laundry 
machinery  in  the  world.” 

And  as  usual,  the  employees  them¬ 
selves  started  in — renewed,  rather — 
their  efforts  to  outdo  their  employers  | 
in  making  perfection  super-perfect. 
Because  no  one  insisted  that  they  use 
the  shower  baths  and  bowling  alleys, 


Travel 
where  you  want 
and  how  you  want 


to  far  away  corners  in  picturesque  America, 
historic  European  bypaths,  or  the  golden  vistas 
of  the  Orient;  travel  by  water,  rail  or  highway, 
or  take  the  trail  on  foot — you  will  travel  in 
financial  comfort  and  security  if  you  carry  your 
funds  in  the  form  of 
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AT)  A  Association  Cheques 

Safer  than  money.  Self-identifying.  Accepted  universally. 

AN  arrangement  has  been  made  through  the 
IjL  Bankers  Trust  Company’s  foreign  service 
whereby  travelers  upon  their  arrival  in  Europe 
have  the  privilege  of  exchanging  the  A.  B.  A. 
Cheques  which  they  bring  with  them  for  other 
A.  B.  A.  Cheques  payable  in  pounds,  francs, 
lire,  etc.,  as  their  needs  may  require,  at  the  rates 
current  on  the  day  of  exchange.  Through  this 
service  the  traveler  may  obtain  the  best  rates  of 
exchange  that  the  market  allows. 


Issued  in  denominations  of  $10,  $20,  $50  and 
$100  in  convenient  leather  wallets — at  almost 
any  hank  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


For  full  information  'write  to 

Bankers  Trust  Company 

New  York  City 
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|  organize  a  mutual  aid  and  sick  benefit 
i  society  and  savings  fund  organization, 
hold  dances  in  the  cleared-up  luncheon 
room  every  Tuesday  night,  arrange 
picnics  and  annual  field  days,  read  the 
books — because  they  were  not  told  to 
do  all  these  things,  the  employees 
themselves  did  them  all  and  continue 
happily  to  do  them.  But  above  all 
they  produced! 

IT  was  in  a  motion  picture  theatre  one 
night,  not  long  ago,  that  a  little  group 
of  Pilgrim  employees  overheard  a  com¬ 
pliment  paid  to  employees  and  em¬ 
ployers  of  the  Pilgrim  plant  which  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
tributes  ever  laid  at  the  feet  of  capital 
and  labor.  The  laundry  workers  had 
gone  to  the  movie  house  to  see  the  run 
of  a  picture  which  a  motion  picture 
“news  weekly”  company  had  taken  in 
the  Pilgrim  Laundry  some  days 
before — merely  some  scenes  of  an 
average  kind  in  an  average  Pilgrim 
work-day.  And  at  the  end  of  the 
Pilgrim  picture,  a  wide  and  ample 
lady  who  had  been  seated  near  the 
laundry  workers  pressed  past  their 
knees  toward  the  aisle,  accompanied  by 
a  woman  companion. 

"Huh!”  sniffed  the  female  movie  fan 
in  passing.  “It  was  easy  to  see,  Lizzie, 
that  that  last  picture  was  a  fake.  There 
ain’t  no  such  place!” 


Happy  Childhood 
the  World  Over 

i  {Continued  from  Page  5/) 

|  backward  lands  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  No  part  is  utilized  for  over¬ 
head  expenses.  National  Headquarters 
of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  is.  in  fact,  the 
Junior  Membership  department  of  the 
American  Red  Cros-'.  The  entire  relief 
machinery  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
at  home  and  abroad  is  available  for  the 
dispatch  of  Junior  Red  Cross  business, 
for  the  American  Red  Cross  is  the 
parent  organization — the  Senior  Red 
Cross,  so  to  speak. 

1  In  foreign  fields,  as  well  as  at  home, 
j  the  Junior  Red  Cross  has  its  special 
representatives  seeking  to  carry  en¬ 
lightenment.  health,  and  happiness  to 
[  children.  There  is  a  European  Director 
of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  National  Director  of 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  in  Washington, 
and  who  also  serves  on  the  staff  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  Commissioner  to 
Europe.  The  European  Headquarters 
of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  is  in  Paris, 
with  its  own  personnel  working  in 
co-operation  with  the  European  Head¬ 
quarters  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
which  is  also  in  Paris.  There  are  deputy 
Junior  Red  Cross  commissioners,  or 
representatives,  subject  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  European  Director,  serving 
in  Poland,  Belgium.  France,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Italy,  Montenegro,  .Albania, 
Serbia,  Greece,  and  Palestine. 

Hoes,  rakes,  garden  seeds  for  Polish 
orphans,  milk  for  under-nourished 
Greek  babies,  carpenter’s  tools  for 
Czecho-Slovakian  cripples — these  are 


only  a  few  of  the  gifts  that  young 
Americans  are  sending  to  the'  war- 
crushed  children  of  the  Old  World. 
Through  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  United  States  arc- 
giving  a  fresh  start  in  life  to  little  war 
orphans  scattered  all  over  Europe. 
They  have  set  up  orphans’  homes  in 
France,  school  colonies  in  Belgium  and 
Montenegro,  and  day  schools  in  Al¬ 
bania.  They  are  sending  fourteen 
young  Syrians,  Montenegrins,  and  Al¬ 
banians  to  American  colleges  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  Beirut,  and  maintaining 
more  than  a  hundred  orphans  of  French 
soldiers  at  colleges  and  trade  schools. 

In  orphanages  and  farm  schools  up 
and  down  the  Peninsula  of  Italy,  there 
are  nearly  five  hundred  wards  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Juniors.  Last  winter,  a  thousand 
French  children  from  the  inadequate 
shelters  of  the  devastated  regions  were 
sent  by  the  Junior  Red  Cross  to  spend 
the  cold  months  in  warmer  parts  of 
France.  At  the  same  time,  five  thou¬ 
sand  little  Belgians  were  having  a  hot 
lunch  every  day  at  Junior  Red  Cross 
school  canteens.  .American  school  chil¬ 
dren  have  already  raised  something  like 
a  million  dollars  for  these  enterprises, 
and  they  are  still  hard  at  work.  In 
China,  through  campaigns  of  education, 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  is  helping  to  com¬ 
bat  the  widely  prevalent  blindness  and 
,  cholera.  A  similar  campaign  against 
blindness  is  under  way  in  Northern 
Africa — in  .Algeria. 

A  foreign  project,  to  be  adopted,  must 
be  peculiarly  of  a  kind  to  broaden  and 
deepen  the  minds  of  the  dozen  million 
youngsters  at  home  who  form  the  sinew 
of  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  And  it  is 
beautiful  to  see  the  quickening  affection 
for  distant  and  unknown  friends  in  the 
midst  of  the  work — a  work  in  which 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  is  building  for 
the  future  of  humanity  in  numerous 
undertakings  stretching  from  Poland 
to  Palestine. 


Billy  Brad  and  His  Lease 

{Continued  from  Page  64) 

“For  because,  I’d  rather  have  my  corn 
patch  in  Mr.  Carter’s  field,  I  would.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Uncle  Peter  Henry. 
“You  shall  have  it  there.  But  you  see 
now,  don’t  you,  Billy  Brad,  that  while 
a  lease  may  be  a  very  good  thing  to 
have  sometimes,  at  other  times  it  is 
not  ?  There  are  two  things  to  remember 
in  making  a  lease:  First,  be  sure  you 
really  want  to  make  one,  and  then  be 
sure  it  says  what  you  want  it  to  say. 
Now,  think!  Are  you  sure  you  want 
this  lease  on  a  corn  patch  in  Mr. 
Carter’s  field?” 

Billy  Brad  put  his  cheek  in  his  hand 
and  thought  so  long  and  so  hard  that 
his  plump  face  squeezed  itself  all  up 
into  little  wrinkles. 

“Come,  now!”  said  Uncle  Peter 
Henry.  “Do  you  want  your  corn  patch 
in  Mr.  Carter’s  field?” 

“Yes,”  said  Billy  Brad.  “\res.  Unde 
Peter  Henry.  If — ” 

“If  what?”  asked  Uncle  Peter  Henry. 

“If  the  circus  isn’t  going  to  be  there 
any  more,”  said  Billy  Brad. 
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Peter  Rabbit  Gets 
A  Big  Surprise 

(Continued  from  Page  27) 


getting  a  pain  in  his  side.  Would 
he  never  come  in  sight  of  that  old  log? 
At  last,  he  saw  the  place  where  he  would 
have  to  turn  eff  to  reach  that  old  log. 
Could  he  reach  it?  Reddy  was  almost 
at  his  very  heels!  Then  Peter  did  the 
one  thing  he  can  do  best;  he  dodged. 
He  did  it  so  quickly  that  Reddy  Fox 
over  ran  and,  by  the  time  he  could  stop 
and  turn,  Peter  had  gained  a  few  feet. 
They  were  enough.  He  dived  into  the 
hollow  log  just  as  Reddy’s  jaws  came 
together  with  a  snap. 

Peter  lay  at  full  length  in  the  hollow 
log  panting  for  breath  while  his  heart 
thumped  and  thumped  against  his 
ribs.  “Oh,  dear,  I  wish  I  had  stayed 
at  home  in  the  dear  Old  Briar-patch,” 
thought  Peter. 

For  a  long  time  he  lay  there.  His 
heart  stopped  thumping.  His  breath 
came  easily.  He  became  thoroughly 
rested.  He  even  grinned  as  he  thought 
of  the  disappointment  of  Reddy  Fox. 
“Thought  he  had  me  that  time,  but  I 
fooled  him.  Yes,  sir,  I  fooled  him.” 
he  muttered  and  grinned  again. 

BUT  after  a  while  Peter  grew  uneasy. 

He  began  to  worry.  Suppose,  just 
suppose,  Shadow  the  Weasel  should 
happen  along.  Peter  shivered  at  the 
thought.  That  hollow  log  was  open 
only  at  one  end.  If  Shadow  the 
Weasel  should  happen  along  he  would 
be  trapped.  There  would  be  no  escape. 
Peter  crept  to  the  entrance  and  peeped 
out.  That  old  log  lay  in  a  little  opening 
among  the  trees.  The  moonlight 
flooded  it  and  he  could  see  clearly  all 
about.  Reddy  Fox  was  not  in  sight. 
There  was  nothing  for  him  to  hide 
behind  near  enough  to  have  tempted 
him  to  wait  for  Peter  to  come  out. 
Peter  sat  for  some  time  looking  and 
listening.  There  was  no  sound.  Every¬ 
thing  was  as  peaceful  and  still  as  only 
the  Green  Forest  can  be.  Peter  gave  a 
little  sigh  of  relief.  Then  he  hopped 
out  and  started  across  that  open  space. 

Now,  with  all  his  looking,  there  was 
one  thing  Peter  had  failed  to  notice. 
Even  had  he  noticed  it,  it  is  hardly 
likely  he  would  have  given  it  so  much  as 
a  passing  thought.  It  was  a  tall  dead 
stump  on  the  most  distant  edge  of  that 
open  space  among  the  trees. 

Peter  was  not  two  hops  away  from 
that  hollow  log  when  what  seemed  like 
the  top  of  that  tall  stump  suddenly 
came  to  life,  and  as  noiselessly  as  a 
shadow  a  great  broad-winged  bird 
floated  out  into  the  moonlight.  It  was 
Hooty  the  Owl.  Hooty,  the  Great  I 
Horned  Owl,  the  terror  of  the  night  to 
all  the  little  people  of  the  Green  Forest 
and  the  Green  Meadows.  Without  a 
sound,  he  floated  straight  towards 
Peter.  Even  the  smallest  birds  make 
a  noise  with  their  wings,  but  Hooty 
doesn’t. 

Just  why  Peter  turned  his  head,  he 
doesn’t  know  to  this  day,  but  turn  it  he 
did  just  enough  to  catch  sight  of  a 


The  Public  Confidence 


An  important  part  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Bell  System  is  to  keep 
the  public  informed  concerning  all 
matters  relating  to  the  telephone. 

We  consider  this  an  essential  part 
of  our  stewardship  in  the  operation 
of  this  public  utility.  It  is  due  not 
only  the  130,000  shareholders,  but 
it  is  due  the  whole  citizenship  of 
the  country. 

We  have  told  you  of  new  inven¬ 
tions  to  improve  service,  of  the  growth 
of  service,  of  problems  involved  in 
securing  materials,  employing  and 
training  workers,  of  financing  new 
developments,  and  of  rates  necessary 
to  maintain  service. 

You  have  been  taken  into  our 


confidence  as  to  what  we  are  doing, 
how  we  do  it,  why  we  do  it.  You 
have  been  told  of  our  efforts  to  meet 
unusual  conditions;  of  how  we  have 
bent  every  energy  to  provide  service 
in  the  face  of  storms,  floods,  fires. 

It  is  an  enormous  task  today  to 
provide  adequate  service  in  the  face 
of  shortage  of  workers,  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  manufacturing  production  and 
transportation. 

Nevertheless  the  service  of  the 
Bell  System  has  been  improved  and 
extended  this  year.  Over  330,000 
new  stations  have  been  put  into 
operation.  And  the  loyal  workers 
of  the  Bell  System  are  establishing 
new  records  for  efficiency  and  will 
establish  new  records  for  service. 
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moving  shadow.  Instantly  he  dodged 
and.  as  he  did  so,  something  sharp 
caught  in  his  coat  and  tore  it  a  little. 
It  hurt.  It  hurt  a  great  deal.  But  it 
was  well  for  Peter  that  his  coat  tore  for 
by  so  doing  it  set  him  free.  He  dodged 
again  and  then  raced  across  the  open 
space  and  dived  under  a  low-growing 
thick  hemlock  tree.  As  he  did  so  he 
glanced  up  to  see  a  pair  of  fierce,  yellow 
eyes  glaring  down  at  him  and  great 
curved  claws  reaching  for  him  in  vain. 

Peter  remained  hidden  under  that 
hemlock  tree  for  most  of  the  remainder 
of  the  night.  The  place  where  one  of 
Hooty’s  claws  had  torn  his  coat  smarted 
and  ached.  He  didn’t  dare  move  for 
he  didn’t  know  where  Hooty  was.  He 
might  be  waiting  and  watching.  With 
all  his  might,  he  wished  he  had  never 
thought  of  leaving  the  safe,  dear  Old 
Briar-patch. 

Sitting  there,  with  nothing  else  to  do, 
Peter  did  a  lot  of  thinking  and  for  a 
while  his  thoughts  were  very  bitter. 
“It  isn’t  fair,”  he  kept  saying  over  and 
over  to  himself.  “It  isn’t  fair.  I 
haven’t  done  anyone  any  harm,  yet  I 
am  always  being  hunted.  Here  this 
very  night  I’ve  escaped  three  times 
almost  by  the  skin  of  my  teeth.  One 
little  mistake  and  I  would  have  been 
a  gone  Rabbit.  Yes,  sir,  I  would  have 
been  a  gone  Rabbit.  But  I  did  just 
the  right  thing  at  just  the  right  time.  I 
fooled  them  and  here  I  am.’’ 

■  AN  idea  slowly  crept  into  Peter’s 
•TY  head.  He  scratched  a  long  ear  with 
a  long  hind  foot.  Then  he  sat  up  so 
suddenly  that  he  bumped  his  head 
against  a  branch  just  above  him.  He 
had  made  a  discovery,  a  great  discovery, 
and  when  Peter  does  that  he  always  has 
to  sit  up. 

“I  guess  Old  Mother  Nature  isn’t  so 
unfair  after  all!”  he  exclaimed.  “If  I 
didn’t  get  in  a  tight  place  now  and  then 
I  wouldn’t  know  what  to  do  if  I  should 
meet  danger  unexpectedly  as  I  did 
to-night.  My  wits  wouldn’t  work  fast 
enough.  It  is  meeting  danger  and 
difficulties  and  getting  the  best  of 
them  that  fits  a  fellow  to  make  a  place 
for  himself  in  the  Great  World  and 
hold  it.  Experience  is  the  greatest 
teacher  in  all  the  Great  World.  It 
teaches  a  fellow  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it;  to  think  and  act  quickly.  And  it 
teaches  him  to  know  when  he  is  really 
well  off,”  he  added. 

“Here  I’ve  been  sitting  dreading  the 
trip  back  home,  afraid  to  move.  How 
silly!  Three  times  I  was  in  the  tightest 
of  tight  places,  yet  here  I  am.  Three 
.times  I  did  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time  and  it  will  be  easier  next  time  to 
do  the  right  thing.  Experience  will 
make  it  easier.  If  I  seldom  had  to  use 
my  wits,  they  would  get  dull  and  rusty. 

So,  without  waiting  another  minute, 
Peter  started  for  home,  and  somehow 
he  wasn’t  the  least  bit  afraid.  Just 
before  sun-up,  he  reached  the  dear 
Old  Briar-patch.  “Did  you  have  a 
good  time?”  asked  timid  little  Mrs. 
Peter.  “Splendid,”  declared  Peter  as 
he  kissed  her.  And  the  funny  part  is 
he  really  meant  it.  But  he  took  care 
not  to  let  her  see  that  tear  in  his  coat, 
and  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  wanted 
to  leave  the  dear  old  Briar-patch  again. 


My  Collies  and  I 
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fast  qualities  of  a  veteran  dog;  and  at 
the  same  time  a  babylike  friendliness 
and  love  of  play. 

Nor  did  he  know  what  it  was  to  be 
afraid.  Always,  in  presence  of  danger, 
he  met  the  menace  with  a  furious 
charge,  accompanied  by  a  clear,  trum¬ 
pet-bark  of  gay  defiance.  Once,  for 
instance,  he  had  been  lying  beside  my 
chair  on  the  veranda.  Suddenly  he 
jumped  to  his  feet,  with  that  same 
gay,  fierce  bark. 

I  turned  to  see  what  had  excited 
him.  A  huge  copperhead  snake  had 
crawled  up  the  vines  to  the  porch  floor 
and  had  wriggled  on  to  within  a  foot 
or  two  of  my  chair. 

Jock  was  barely  six  months  old. 
Yet  he  flew  to  the  assault  with  more 
sense  than  would  many  a  grown  dog. 

All  dogs  have  a  horror  of  copperheads, 
and  Jock  was  no  exception.  By  in¬ 
stinct,  he  seemed  to  know  what  the 
snake’s  tactics  would  be.  For  he 
strove  to  catch  the  foe  by  the  back  of  the 
neck,  before  the  copperhead  could  coil. 

He  was  a  fraction  of  a  second  too 
late.  Yet  he  was  nimble  and  wise 
enough  to  spring  back  out  of  reach 
before  the  coiling  serpent  could  strike. 
Then,  with  that  same  glad  bark  of  de¬ 
fiance,  he  danced  about  his  enemy, 
trying  to  take  the  snake  from  the  rear 
and  to  flash  in  and  get  the  neck  grip 
before  the  copperhead  could  re-coil 
after  each  futile  strike. 

I  put  an  end  to  the  battle,  by  a  bullet 
in  the  snake’s  ugly  head.  And  Jock 
was  mortally  offended  with  me,  for 
hours  thereafter,  for  spoiling  his  fun. 

YV7HEN  he  was  eight  months  old,  I 
YY  took  the  little  chap  to  Paterson, 
to  his  first  (and  last)  dog  show.  Never 
before  had  he  been  off  the  place  or  in 
a  house.  Yet  he  bore  himself  like  a 
seasoned  traveler;  and  he  “showed” 
with  the  perfection  of  a  champion. 
He  won  in  class  after  class;  annexing 
two  silver  cups  and  several  blue  rib¬ 
bons.  His  peerless  sire,  Bruce,  was 
the  only  collie  in  the  whole  show  that 
was  able  to  win  over  him,  that  day. 

Jock  beat  every  other  contestant. 
He  seemed  to  enjoy  showing  and  to 
delight  in  the  novelty  and  excitement 
of  it  all.  He  was  at  the  show  for  only 
a  few  hours;  and  it  was  a  triumphant 
day  for  him.  Yet  cheerfully  would 
I  give  a  thousand  dollars  no.  to  have 
taken  him  there. 

For  he  brought  home  not  only  his 
many  prizes  but  a  virulent  case  of  dis¬ 
temper,  as  did  other  dogs  that  attended 
the  same  show. 

Of  course,  I  had  had  him  (as  well  as 
all  my  other  dogs)  inoculated  against 
distemper,  long  before;  and  such  pre¬ 
cautions  are  supposed  to  be  effective. 
But  the  disease  got  through  the  inocu¬ 
lation  and  infected  him. 

He  made  a  gallant  fight  of  it — Oh, 
a  gallant  fight! — the  fearless  little 
thoroughbred!  But  it  was  too  much 
for  him.  For  five  weeks,  he  and  I 
fought  that  grindingly  losing  battle. 


Then,  in  the  dim  gray  of  the  No¬ 
vember  dawn,  he  lifted  his  head  from 
my  knee,  and  peered  through  the 
shadows  toward  one  black  corner  of 
the  room.  No  one,  watching  him, 
could  have  doubted  that  he  saw  some¬ 
thing — lurking  there  in  the  dark. 

Sharply,  he  eyed  the  dim  room- 
corner  for  an  instant.  Then,  from  his 
throat  burst  forth  that  glad,  fierce 
defiance-bark  of  his — his  fearlessly  gay 
battle  shout.  And  he  fell  back  dead. 

What  did  he  see,  waiting  for  him, 
there  in  the  murk  -of  shadows?  Per¬ 
haps  nothing.  Perhaps  “the  Arch- 
Fear  in  visible  shape”.  Who  knows? 

In  any  case,  whatever  it  was,  he  did 
not  fear  it.  He  challenged  it  as  fiercely 
as  ever  he  had  challenged  mortal  foe. 
And  his  hero-spirit  went  forth  to  do 
battle  with  it — unafraid.  God  grant 
us  all  so  gallant  an  ending! 

His  little  mother,  Sunnybank  Jean, 
had  never  cast  Jock  off,  as  do  most 
dog-mothers  when  their  pups  are 
weaned.  To  the  day  I  quarantined 
him  for  distemper,  she  and  her  son 
had  been  inseparable. 

A  week  after  Jock’s  death,  Jean  came 
running  up  to  me,  shaking  with  glad 
eagerness,  and  led  me  to  the  grave 
where  the  puppy  had  been  buried. 
It  was  far  off,  and  I  had  hoped  she 
would  not  be  able  to  find  it.  But  she 
had  been  searching,  very  patiently, 
whenever  she  was  untied. 

And  now,  when  she  had  led  me  to  the 
grave,  she  lay  down  close  beside  it. 
Not  despondently;  but  wagging  her 
plumed  tail  gently,  and  as  if  she  had 
found  at  last  a  clue  in  her  long  search. 
Scent  or  some  other  sense  told  her  she 
was  nearer  her  baby  than  she  had  been 
in  days.  And  she  was  well  content  to 
wait  there  until  he  should  come  back 

.All  of  which  is  maudlin,  perhaps; 
but  it  is  true.  Perhaps  it  is  also 
maudlin  to  wonder  why  a  sane  human 
being  should  be  fool  enough  to  let 
himself  care  for  a  dog,  when  he  knows 
that  at  best  he  is  due  for  a  man’s 
size  heartache  within  a  pitifully  brief 
span  of  years.  Dogs  live  so  short  a 
time;  and  we  humans  so  long! 

THIS  rambling  tale  of  my  dogs  leaves 
me  no  room  to  tell  at  length  of  the 
collie  who  was  never  allowed  in  the 
dining-room  until  the  after-dinner  coffee 
was  served;  and  who  came  the  length 
of  the  hall  and  up  to  the  table  the 
moment  the  maid  brought  in  the  coffee 
cups  (how  he  timed  it  to  the  very 
second,  none  of  us  knew;  yet  not  once 
did  he  miss  connections  by  the  slightest 
fraction  of  a  minute). 

Nor  does  it  permit  the  tale  of  the 
collie  pup  who  was  proud  of  his  stunt 
in  learning  to  take  the  morning  paper 
off  the  front  steps  and  carry  it  into  the 
dining-room,  and  whose  pride  in  the 
accomplishment  led  him  presently  to 
collect  all  the  morning  papers  from 
all  the  door  steps  within  the  radius  of  a 
mile  and  deposit  them  happily  at  my 
feet. 
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Nor  can  I  tell  of  the  collie  that 
caught  and  followed  the  trail  of  my 
footsteps,  through  the  rain,  along  a 
crowded  city  street;  in  and  out  of  a 
maze  of  turnings;  and  came  up  with 
me  inside  of  three  minutes.  Nor  of 
a  long  line  of  other  dogs,  some  of  whom 
showed  human  intelligence  and  some 
intelligence  that  was  greater  than 
human. 

Not  even  of  the  clown  pup  that  was 
so  elated  over  “rounding  up’’  his  fust 
bunch  of  sheep  that  he  proceeded  to 
round  up  chickens  and  cats  and  .very 
living  and  round-up-able  creature  that 
he  could  find;  nor  of  the  collie  who, 
taught  to  fetch  my  hat,  was  wont  to 
romp  up  to  me  in  the  presence  of  many 
outsiders,  bearing  proudly  in  his  teeth 
an  assortment  of  humble,  not  to  say 
intimate  and  humiliating,  garments. 

Comedian  dogs,  spectacular  dogs, 
gloriously  human  dogs,  Sunnybank 
collies  of  every  phase  of  heart  and  brain 
and  soul — one  common  and  pathet¬ 
ically  early  tragedy  has  waited  or 
waits  for  you  all.  Among-  you,  you 
have  taught  me  more  of  true  loyalty 
and  patience  and  courtesy  and  divine 
forgiveness  and  solid  sanity  and  fun 
and  a  hundred  other  worth-while 
lessons  than  all  the  masters  I  have 
studied  under. 

T  WONDER  if  it  is  heretical  to  believe 
A  that  when  at  last  my  tired  feet  shall 
tread  the  Other  Shore,  a  madly  wel¬ 
coming  swirl  of  exultant  collies — the 
splendid  Sunnybank  dogs  that  have 
been  my  chums  here — will  bound 
forward,  circling  and  barking  around 
me,  to  lead  me  home! 

Heretical  or  otherwise,  1  believe  it. 
And  if  I  fail  to  find  them  there,  1  shall 
know  I  have  taken  the  wrong  turning 
and  have  reached  a  goal  other  than 
the  one  I  hoped  for. 


March  of  the  Red  Cross 
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scenes  of  the  war  drama.  The  last 
remnants  of  the  thousands  of  Russian 
children  who  left  Petrograd  four  years 
ago  are  being  returned  to  Russia  with 
their  families  by  the  Red  Cross,  which 
has  cared  for  the  children  for  the  last 
fifteen  months;  first,  in  camps  in  the 
interior  of  Siberia,  and  later,  in  barracks 
in  Yladivostock  harbor. 

These  children,  who  were  sent  to 
peaceful  Siberia  by  their  parents  in  the 
hope  that  the  revolution  would  soon  be 
over,  were  found  by  the  Red  Cross 
months  later  struggling  in  little  groups 
behind  the  Czecho-Kolchak  armies  in  | 
rags  and  poverty.  Group  after  group  | 
was  taken  over,  and  cared  for  until 
the  time  arrived  when  they  could  be 
returned  to  Petrograd.  That  time  has 
finally  come,  and  they  are  now  on  their 
way  across  the  Pacific. 

The  whole  undertaking,  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  has  been  typically  the  kind 
of  problem  which  the  war  threw  upon 
the  Red  Cross,  and  with  which  it  still 
struggles.  Incidentally,  it  justifies  the 
faith  which  most  people  have  that, 
such  problems  have  been  and  still  are 
being  well  solved. 


Aunt  Belle’s 

Comfort  Letters 


-lu/it  Belle ,  who  by  the  way  is 
a  real  per  son ,  will  be  delighted 
to  answer  letters  from  Mothers 
and  future  Mothers , 


Those 
Downy 
Tillows 

Dear  Sister:  — 

Of  course  you  love  those  exquisite, 
downy  little  pillows.  Baby’s  sleepy 
little  head  looks  so  darling,  nestling  in 
their  soft  depths. 

But  they  are  very  bad  for  Baby  just 
the  same — keep  the  little  head  and  neck 
far  too  hot — the  direct  cause  of  prickly 
heat  and  sometimes  real  headaches. 

Mennen  Talcum  is  good  for  prickly 
heat;  but  I  would  rather  have  Baby 
comfortable  even  though  less  talcum 
is  used. 

Put  the  pillows  on 
instead.  Warm  feet  mean 


Baby’s  feet 
a  warm 
body  with  the  blood 
away  from  the  head. 

Slumber,  the  right 
food  and  no  skin  irri¬ 
tation _ that  is  about  all 

there  is  to  baby  culture . 

The  easiest  of  these 


is  skin  comfort.  It  is 
all  a  matter  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  skin  clean, 
dry  and  well  powdered — zvith 
the  right  pozvtler,  made  according  to  a 
balanced,  proved  formula. 

Now  of  course  there  are  several 
good  talcums  but  there  are  many  which 
are  inferior.  Some  contain  too  much 
acid  and  other  things. 

Did  you  ever  know  a  doctor  or 
nurse  to  use  anv  talcum  on  a  baby  but 
Mennen  BoratedT alcum  in  the  familiar 
blue  can  ? 

That  is  because  it  is  safe.  It  cannot 
harm  and  always  helps. 

I  believe  so  firmly  in  Mennen’ s  that 
it  is  the  only  powder  I  use  for  myself, 
for  after  all,  adult  skin  is  about  as 
delicate  as  that  of  a  baby’s.  What  a 
comfort  it  is  on  hot  days! 

Lovingly, 


Tm^  Pn^nn^n  Company 
n«w/*RK.  n.j.  u.sfl. 


Bellk. 


l  aboratories:  Newark.  N.  J.—  Montreal,  Quebec 
Sales  Atent  in  Canada:  Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.  ^5 


Invitations,  Announcements,  Etc. 

100  in  script  lettering,  including  two 
sets  of  envelopes,  $3.50.  Write  for 
samples.  100  Visiting  Cards,  75c 

R.OTT  Engraving  Co. ,1021  Chestnut  St.,Phila.,Pa 


Wedding 


RAISE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

WE  TELL  YOU  HOW— Great  Rabbit  Book  25c. 
Our  Poultry  Paper,  monthly,  SI. 00  per  year.  SAM¬ 
PLE  copy  and  Book  Lists  FREE.  AMERICAN 
POULTR  Y ADVOCATE,  Dept.  B-4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Free  Book, 

Containing  complete^ 
etory  of  the  origin  \ 
end  history  of  that  A 
wonderful  inatru-^ 
meet— the 


14] 


This  book  tells  yon  when  to  use 
ixophone  —  singly,  in  quartettes, 
sextettes,  or  in  regular  band;  how 
transpose  cello  parts  in  orchestra 
id  many  other  things  you  would 
ce  to  know.  .  .  .  , 

row  can  loam  to  play  tho  seal#  In  «H  hour  • 
sctJco.  and  soon  be  playing  popular  airs.  Yon 
n  double  your  income,  your  pleasure,  and  your 
polarity.  Eaay  to  pay  by  our  easy  payment  plan. 

MAKES  AN  IDEAL  PRESENT 

■nd  for  free  Saxaphone  book  and  catalog  of  every- 
in  True-Tone  band  and  orchestra  instrument, 

IIICCrllCD  BAND  INSTRUMENT 
lUtuLncK  274  Buescher  BIk. 


CO. 
Elkhart;Ind. 


Resinol 

heals  babies’ 
skin  troubles 

Resinol  Ointment  and  Resinol  Soap  have  been 
recommended  by  physicians  and  nurses  for  many 
years  in  the  treatment  of  infantile  eczema,  teething 
rash,  chafi  ng,  etc.  They  contain  nothing  which  could 
possibly  injure  or  irritate  the  tenderest  skin.  Sold 
by  all  druggists.  Resinol  SoaP  for  baby* t  bath  tends 
to  Prevent  skin-troubles* 

September  Red  Cross  Magazine 
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just  couldn’t  get  along  without  you.” 

Martha  went  on  her  way  rejoicing. 
She  knew  not  why,  but  within  her  she 
felt  an  exultation,  an  uplifting,  a 
trembling  of  Joy. 

The  Mission  was  crowded  when  she 
arrived,  and  work-worn  mothers  lifted 
their  faces  to  hers  in  kindly  greeting; 
little  children  paused  in  their  play  to 
cling  about  her  skirts.  She  was  a 
gracious  familiar  figure  in  their  midst 
and  they  loved  her.  Martha,  however, 
was  not  aware  of  the  love  that  was 
hers  in  this  busy,  humble  room;  was 
not  aware  that  many  eyes  were  upon 
her  as  she  moved  from  one  group  to 
another,  praising  the  sewing,  exclaim¬ 
ing  over  the  babies;  was  not  aware 
that  many  a  woman  here  thought  of 
her  when  they  were  apart  in  their 
homes,  as  she  worked  alone  in  hers. 

They  loved  to  have  her  speak  to 
them  of  simple  every-day  things  in  a 
language  they  understood;  loved  to 
listen  to  her  counsel  and  carry  it  away 
in  their  hearts.  They  were  all  poor 
women,  simple  and  unlettered,  and 
Martha  felt  at  ease  among  them,  for 
was  she  not  simple  and  unlettered  as 
were  they?  This  day  she  looked  upon 
them  sewing,  bent  above  patchwork  or 
little  garments,  and  so  she  told  them 
about  the  robes  they  were  all  making, 
making  from  the  pattern  of  their  daily 
lives — robes  for  their  souls’  wearing. 
And  they  listened  because  they  under¬ 
stood,  and  understood  because  she  was 
one  of  them. 

“It  seems  like  the  days  you  don’t 
get  down  here,  Mrs.  Knight,  the  sun 
somehow  don’t  get  up,”  one  woman 
told  her — a  woman  with  eyes  so  sad 
that  Martha  knew  she  did  not  see 
much  of  sunshine. 

It  was  almost  six  o’clock  when  she 
left  the  Mission  and  hurried  home  to 
Henry  and  dinner.  Somehow,  as  she 
walked  along  the  well-known  streets, 
they  took  on  for  her  an  unwonted 
beauty.  Suddenly  everything  about 
her  was  dear,  everything  in  a  sense 
belonged  to  her — the  children  playing 
upon  the  streets,  an  old  man  seated 
upon  a  veranda,  a  woman  passing  her 
unknown — all  seemed  ineffably  near 
to  her,  part  of  her  very  self.  And 
everything  she  had  belonged,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  to  this  world  spread 
out  around  her.  All  that  she  had,  she 
was  ready  to  share. 

CHE  looked  at  the  rows  of  houses  on 
^  either  side  of  the  street  and  saw 
them,  not  as  buildings,  but  as  homes; 
every  house  a  home,  every  home  a  love. 

She  wondered  about  the  women,  the 
mothers,  in  those  homes;  wondered  if 
they,  too,  saved  for  new  carpets,  wor¬ 
ried  about  things  for  lunch,  dreamed 
of  sending  their  sons  to  college.  She 
saw  them  pretty  much  as  she  was,  a 
mother,  nothing  more.  Here  were 
women,  rows  and  rows  of  them — women 
whose  pictures  never  appeared  in  the 
magazines,  whose  deeds  were  never  ex¬ 
ploited  upon  the  printed  page,  whose 
lives  were  lived  within  the  boundaries 
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None  So  Useless 

{Continued  from  Page  37) 

of  their  homes.  They  did  not  go  out 
to  the  world  with  messages  and  yet, 
Martha  saw  them  as  an  invisible  army 
with  a  great  visible  message.  She  saw 
them  marching  on  to  serve  their  coun¬ 
try,  even  as  she  had  seen  khaki-clad 
ranks  pass  by.  And  all  these  women 
in  all  these  homes,  these  houses  built 
one  after  another  upon  streets  that 
were  numberless,  all  these  women — 
and  she  could  not  count  among  any 
of  them  because  she  was  a  failure. 

Then,  it  came  to  her  with  a  glad 
rush  of  gratitude,  a  smarting  of  hot 
tears  in  her  eyes,  that  she,  herself,  was 
one  of  these  women;  one  in  the  great 
army  of  mothers,  whose  pictures  were 
never  in  the  daily  papers,  whose  deeds 
remained  unsung. 

And  she  was  glad  with  a  great  glad¬ 
ness  to  be  one  among  the  many.  Again, 
there  was  that  lifting  of  her  spirit — 
that  trembling  of  Joy. 

TT  surprised  her  that  Henry  was  not 
at  home.  She  thought  surely  that  he 
would  be  there  before  her,  perhaps 
getting  a  bit  of  supper  for  himself  in 
the  kitchen,  after  reading  the  note  she 
had  left  in  the  morning,  telling  him 
that  she  would  be  with  Alma  all  day. 
Martha  went  immediately  to  the  kitch¬ 
en,  lit  the  gas  and  put  on  the  tea 
kettle.  Then,  going  back  into  the 
front  hall  to  remove  her  hat  and  coat, 
she  saw  an  envelope  lying  upon  the 
floor.  She  picked  it  up  joyously,  took 
it  into  the  living  room  and  sat  down. 
A  letter  from  Bruce!  How  good  it  was 
to  have  a  letter  from  Bruce,  almost  as 
good  as  it  would  have  been  to  have 
heard  his  voice  coming  in  to  her  from 
the  kitchen,  “Say,  Mom,  what’s  in  the 
ice  box  now?” 

She  opened  the  letter  eagerly  and 
settled  back  to  read. 

“ Dear  Mom: 

Say,  isn’t  it  kind  a  funny  to  wait 
years  and  years  for  a  thing,  and  then 
get  to  it?  That’s  how  I  feel  about 
being  here  at  college.  Sometimes  I 
pinch  myself  and  say — ‘Well,  old  boy, 
who  are  you  anyhow?’  And,  when  the 
old  boy  says  back  to  me,  ‘Bruce  Knight, 
your  Honor!’  Well,  I  can’t  believe  it 
somehow. 

“This  is  a  great  Life,  Mom,  if  you 
don’t  weaken.  Ever  hear  that?  Well, 
keep  it  in  your  hat  for  you’re  bound 
to  hear  it  again. 

“According  to  the  eats,  we’ll  all 
weaken  sooner  or  later.  I  know  I  will 
sooner!  We  get  good  stuff  all  right, 
but  say,  now,  it  isn’t  what  a  fellow 
gets  at  home,  you  bet!  When  you’re 
through  eating  what  they  have  given 
you,  you  just  begin  to  feel  you’ve  made 
a  start.  Some  shock  when  you  dis¬ 
cover  you’ve  made  a  finish.  Say,  Mom, 
could  you  send  me  some  eats?  Not 
a  whole  lot — just  a  little  you  know. 
Some  of  the  fellows’  mothers  do  all 
right.  Don’t  bother  with  much — a 
roast  chicken  maybe,  with  a  jar  of 
pickles.  You  know  the  dandy  cucum¬ 
ber  kind  you  make,  and  a  couple  of 


cakes  and  some  buns  too,  Mom.  and. 
Oh!  say,  how  about  doughnuts?  All 
the  fellows  would  be  crazy  about  the 
kind  you  make. 

“We’re  more  settled  into  our  regular 
classes  now.  Say,  it  takes  an  awful 
lot  of  study  to  learn  anything.  I  told 
that  to  Simpson  the  other  night — he's 
my  roommate,  Mom,  from  Michigan. 
And  he’s  a  corking  good  sport,  too. 
I  told  him  that  the  other  night,  and  he 
said,  ‘What  you  mean  is  that  it  takes 
a  lot  of  walking  to  get  anywhere!’  Say, 
I  liked  that,  you  bet!  Simpson  is  ali 
right. 

"Really,  Mom,  you’d  never  guess  all 
the  folks  there  are  in  the  world  study¬ 
ing  to  be  something,  and  everyone 
expecting  to  do  better  than  anyone 
else.  Why  we  got  several  hundred 
students  here  all  working  for  success 
and  expecting  to  get  it.  I  wonder 
sometimes  if  there’s  going  to  be  enough 
success  to  go  round.  Failure  is  pretty 
tough  on  a  person,  you  know!  And 
say,  just  between  ourselves,  success  is 
pretty  tough  on  some  people,  too.  You 
got  to  work  for  it  skin  and  bone.  And 
you  have  to  be  worth  something  to 
get  it.  Cheer  Oh!  I’m  on  the  war 
path! 

“Say,  Mom,  can’t  you  write  me 
more?  Sure  there  can’t  be  much  to 
do  around  the  house  now  with  Alma 
not  there  to  bother  you — I  was  always 
the  help,  you  see!  Tell  Pop,  our  Latin 
Prof,  looks  like  him,  and  tell  Buster 
to  lick  a  stamp  for  me  or  I’ll  teach 
him.  And  don’t  eat  at  Alma’s  too 
often.  You  might  get  sick.  And  tell 
Ed  I  got  his  letter. 

“So  long,  Mom!  If  there’s  nobody 
looking.  I’ll  kiss  you  when  I  get  home. 

Yours  as  B4, 

Bruce. 

“P.S.  No.  1.  Say,  Mom,  don’t  for¬ 
get  about  the  eats.  Send  them  soon 
and  mark  the  parcel — RUSH.  Ask  Ed 
to  give  you  a  good  strong  box  from  the 
grocery. 

“P.S.  No.  2.  Gee,  it’s  great  that 
you’re  my  Mom — not  anybody  else. 
Some  of  the  fellows  mothers’  pictures 
are  fierce!” 

\TARTHA  chuckled  as  she  slipped  the 
•^1  letter  back  into  the  envelope.  How 
like  Bruce  it  was;  every  word  of  that 
letter.  She  put  away  her  things  and 
went  to  the  kitchen  to  get  dinner 
“Bruce  will  succeed,”  she  told  he*-' 
self  over  and  over,  as  she  moved  from 
the  pantry  to  the  table,  from  the  table 
to  the  stove,  and  back  to  the  pantry 
again.  “Bruce  will  succeed  where  I 
have  failed.  Bruce  will  use  his  hands 
splepdidly,  whereas  I  only  burn  my 
thumbs.” 

She  pictured  him  at  school,  in  the 
dim  thronged  corridors  of  college;  work¬ 
ing  his  way  up;  fighting  for  his  chance; 
mounting  to  success.  Yes,  success  was 
like  that — a  mounting  thing!  She  had 
realized  again  just  as  she  had  realized 
so  many  times  of  late,  and  each  time 
with  a  fresh  and  poignant  regret,  that 


success  had  passed  her  by  and  that  it  | 
was  too  late  to  hope  for  it  now.  She 
was  already  old;  she  could  only  accept 
her  lot  of  failure. 

It  was  almost  seven  when  Henry  i 
came  in. 

“Sorry  to  be  Martha!”  he  said,  j 
“There  was  some  extra  work  down 
around  the  shop,  so  I  stayed  on  with  j 
half  a  dozen  of  the  men.” 

“I’m  glad  you’re  late,”  Martha  con¬ 
fessed.  “I  was  late  too— didn’t  get  in  i 
until  six  or  after.  There’s  a  letter 
from  Bruce,  Henry.  It’s  on  the  table 
in  the  front  room.  Read  it  while  I 
finish.  Everything  will  soon  be  ready  | 
for  you  to  sit  down  to  dinner.’ 

Henry  got  the  letter  and  brought  it 
into  the  dining  room.  He  was  chuckling 
to  himself  when  Martha  came  in  with 
the  fried  potatoes. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  she  asked. 

“I  always  wondered  what  I  looked 
like,  Martha,  and  I  never  could  make 
up  my  mind.  But  I  never  thought  I’d 
have  my  own  boy  tell  me  that  I  look 
like  a  Latin  professor.” 

“Well,  you  don’t  look  much  like  that 
to  me!”  said  Martha.  “Isn’t  that  part 
about  the  eats  rich?  He  doesn’t  want 
much!” 


AT  this  moment  the  telephone  began 
to  ring,  and  Martha  went  to 
answer  it.  Bertha  was  calling. 

“Ed  has  tickets  for  the  Opera  House 
for  to-morrow  night.  We’d  love  to  go, 
Mamma.  Do  you  think  you  could  keep 
the  babies  for  us?” 

“Why,  of  course  I  can!”  Martha  told 
her.  “It  will  be  a  treat  to  have  them.” 

“But  I  thought  you  might  come  over 
here.  Mamma,  and  read  during  the 
evening  or  sew.  I  could  put  them  to 
bed  before  you  came  so  they  would  be 
no  trouble.” 

“Trouble?  Ridiculous!”  said  Martha. 
“I’d  like  to  see  the  grandchild  that  has 
ever  yet  been  a  trouble.  I  guess  we’re 
troubles  to  our  grandchildren  some¬ 
times.  You  bring  them  over  here  about 
four  in  the  afternoon,  and  let  them 
stay  the  night.  We’ll  have  a  big  lime,  j 
The  house  seems  so  funny  now  that 
Bruce  is  away.  You  bring  them  over 
early  so’s  you’ll  have  lots  of  time  to 
dress  real  pretty  yourself.” 

“Oh.  thank  you.  Mamma!  I  will, 
if  you  really  want  it  that  way.  I  don’t 
know  what  I’d  ever  do  without  you.” 

Martha  hung  up  the  receiver,  smil¬ 
ing  gaily. 

“Well  have  the  babies  to-morrow 
night,  Henry,”  she  declared.  “Won’t 
it  be  fun?” 

Henry  was  deep  in  the  evening 
paper. 

“Something  like  old  times!'  he 
asserted,  and  continued  his  reading. 

Martha  pouted  herself  a  fresh  cup 
of  tea  and,  sipping  it,  she  studied 
Henry.  His  head  was  bent  over  the 
paper,  only  his  eyes  showing  above  it — 
his  kind,  grey  eyes,  his  tired  eyes. 
Martha  began  to  wonder  about  Henry, 
to  wonder  about  him  in  a  way  in  which 
she  had  never  wondered  before. 

Was  he  satisfied  with  Life  as  he 
found  it?  Was  there  anything  lacking 
in  his  present  happiness — any  hope 
that  had  been  shattered — any  desire 
that  had  been  denied?  Was  his  “to- 
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day  just  as  he  had  planned  in  his 
“yesterday”  that  it  should  be?  Was 
he  ever  arrested  by  that  sense  of  failure 
which  Martha  had  felt  so  keenly  since 
the  night  before?  Did  he  feel  as  she 
felt — useless  and  old? 

“Henry.”  She  put  down  her  cup 
and  stared  across  the  table  at  him. 
“Henry,  I  want  to  talk.” 

Down  came  the  paper  with  a  rustle 
“Why,  Martha!” 

“Henry,  do  you  ever  feel  as  if  vou 
were  a  failure?” 

“A  what?” 

“A  failure,  Henry.  Do  you  ever  feel 
that  you  haven’t  accomplished  all  you 
might  have  accomplished?  Do  you 
I  ever  feel  sort  of  useless?” 

He  regarded  her  with  surprise. 

“Why,  Martha?” 

“You  see,  Henry,”  she  explained,  “I 
was  just  wondering  about  you — sort 
of  sizing  you  up.” 

He  gave  her  a  quick  puzzled  smile. 

“I  can’t  say  I’m  all  I  might  be, 
Martha,  and  I  don’t  say  I’m  all  I 
should  be.  But,  somehow,  I’m  satis¬ 
fied.  I  once  wanted  to  be  a  captain  of 
industry,  not  just  a  cog  in  the  machin¬ 
ery.  But  you  see,  Martha,  there  have 
I  to  be  the  cogs  before  there  can  be  the 
:  captains.  I’d  as  lief  be  the  cog.” 
j  “Oh.  Henry!"  It  was  a  reprimand. 

“You  ought  to  understand,  Martha,”  j 
he  went  on.  “You  always  do  under-: 

|  stand  things.  I  used  to  have  wild 
dreams  of  riches,  and  then  when  I 
found  you — and  Bertha  came — I  was 
rich.  I  used  to  see  visions  of  great 
success  and  then—  Say,  Martha,  do  1 
you  remember  the  little  house  on 
Christie  Street?” 

Martha  nodded.  “Oh,  yes,  Henry!” 
“Well,  sometimes  when  I’d  come 
home  at  nights  and  see  you  waiting 
for  me  at  the  doorway — me,  just  a  shop 
worker  coming  home  with  black  hands 
and  a  smeared  face  and  an  empty  lunch 
pail  swinging  on  my  arm— I  used  to 
feel  that  it  was  success  just  to  have 
you  waiting  there  for  me,  Martha.  I 
!  think  nearly  every  man  must  feel  like 
that.  They  would  if  their  wives  were 
like  you,  Martha,”  he  added. 

“Sometimes,  Henry!”  Martha  an¬ 
swered,  “sometimes,  when  you  talk 
like  that,  I  don’t  know  what  to  say 
back  to  you.  You  have  such  a  way  of 
putting  things.  But  I  understand  what 
you  mean.” 

SHE  rose  from  her  place  and  began 
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other  exploited  piffle? 

You  can’t  do  it;  it  can’t  be 
done. 

The  only  way  to  be  well  is  to  build  up  your 
body— all  of  it.  through  nature’s  methods--not 
by  pampering  the  stomach.  It  is  not  fate  that 
ls.nl  U,n/  y°u  a  fa,Iure  ;  >t's  that  poor  emaci¬ 
ated  body  of  yours  ;  your  half  sickness  shows 
plain  in  your  face  and  the  world  loves  healthv 
TttFJt-  Tkl°.  be  HEALTHY  -  STRONG  -- 
s  bvmg.  Don’t  think  too  long ; 
send  three -2c  stamps  to  cover  mailing  ex¬ 
penses  of  Special  Information  on  Thinness 
and  my  book,  “Promotion  and  Conser¬ 
vation  of  Health.  Strength  and  Mental 
Energy,  written  by  the  strongest  physical 
instructor  in  the  world. 

LIONEL  STR0NGF0RT 

Physical  and  Health  Specialist 

1399  Strongfort  Institute,  NEWARK,  N.J. 

Founded  1895 


-x-  —  — - -  Coining 

l  around  to  Henry’s  place,  she  slipped 
j  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  laid  her 
cheek  close  to  his. 

“I  understand!”  she  repeated. 

“To  love  is  to  find  success,  don’t 
you  think  that  is  it,  Martha?” 

And  Martha,  washing  the  dishes  in 
the  kitchen  knew  that’it  was. 

To  love  is  to  have  found  success. 

,  And,  as  she  washed  the  dishes, 
swishing  her  hands  in  the  warm  sudsy 
water,  she  looked  back  over  her  day. 

:  An  average  day  it  was  for  Martha,  but 
in  it  there  were  many  things — many 
|  things  that  it  made  her  happy  to  re- 
’  member. 

_  “It’s  a  wonderful  thing,  Martha 
Knight,  to  have  sent  children  like  that 
out  into  the  world.” 


In  order  to  introduce  onr  wonderful 

WEXCO  TRIPLE  FABRIC  TIRES, 
GUARANTEED  5000  MILES,  we 
give  you,  absolutely  free,  a  punc¬ 
ture-proof  WEXCO  TUBE  with, 
each  purchase  of  a  tire. 

No  Repairs!  No  Blowouts! 

Tube  Free!  No  more  than  eight  tires 
and  eight  tubes  to  each  customer- 
Order  at  once;  offer  limited. 

Prices  Include 
Tire  and  Tube 


Size  Tires 

28x3 . $  6.85 

30x3 .  7.25 

30x3K .  8-35 

32x3Ms.s.  8.95 

31x4 .  10.20 

32x4 .  10.55 

33x4.. .  11.00 


Size  Tires 

34x4 . $11.35 

33x43* .  12.50 

34x43* .  13.00 

35x43* .  13.25 

36x43* .  13.75 

35x5 .  14.50 

37x5 .  14.90 
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Free  Reliner  with  Each  Tire 

In  ordering,  be  sure  to  state  size  wanted,  also  whether 
s.  s.  clincher,  plain  or  non-skid.  Send  $3.00  deposit  on 
each  tire,  balance  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  examination; 
5  per  cent  discount  if  you  send  full  amount  with  order* 
Rush  your  order  today. 

WEXCO  TIRE  COMPANY 

200  Washington  Blvd.  Dept.  101  Chicago 


Old  Mrs.  Berry  had  spoken  in  wis¬ 
dom.  A  wonderful  thing  it  was,  in¬ 
deed — a  wonderful  thing  to  Martha. 

“ You  know,  Mamma,  I  want  to  be 
to  my  children  just  the  sort  of  a  mother 
you  were  to  us.” 

Alma  had  said  that — Alma — her 
sweet  face  touched  with  earnestness. 
Her  young  voice  rang  in  the  ears  of 
Martha. 

“Gee,  it’s  great  having  you  for  my 
Mom,  not  anybody  else!”  Bruce  had 
!  written  that — Bruce,  who  was  out 
striving  for  success. 

“I  just  couldn’t  get  on  without  you, 
Mamma!”  That  from  Bertha — Bertha, 
who  was  so  self-reliant.  It  meant 
everything  to  Martha. 

Just  an  ordinary  day.  but  could  she 
say  at  its  close  that  she  had  not  lived 
it  to  the  full?  Here,  alone  washing 
dishes,  her  heart  was  a  trembling  of 
Joy — a  trembling  of  Joy.  Her  heart 
was  lifted  high,  and  the  higher  one 
went  the  higher  one’s  heart  was  lifted. 

Success  was  a  mounting  thing! 

She  thought  of  the  women  of  the 
magazines,  and  in  her  thought  there 
was  pleasure  and  no  pain. 

"To  love  is  to  have  found  success!” 

Ves,  Henry  knew  even  as  she  knew — 
in  their  love  had  been  their  success. 

She  thought  of  that  army  of  Mothers, 
that  invisible  army  pouring  from  the 
homes  all  over  the  land.  And  she  was 
one  of  them — one  of  them — one.  And 
now  Martha  saw  their  message — to  all, 
it  is  not  given  to  know  success;  but  to 
none  is  it  given  to  be  useless. 

She  wiped  her  hands  on  her  checked 
apron  and  went  to  the  living  room 
door. 

“Henry.”  she  called  out  softly.  “I 
think  there  must  be  two  kinds  of  suc¬ 
cess — the  kind  you  hear  about,  and 
the  kind  you  don’t!” 


Help  Yourself  to 
Health 


(.Continued  from  Page  59) 

coffee  and  tea  are  among  the  most 
powerful  mental  stimulants,  and  should 
be  avoided  in  all  high-pressure  cases. 
The  same  applies  to  all  soda  fountain 
drinks  containing  caft'ein,  which  is  a 
stimulating  factor. 

Salt  is  another  matter  of  importance 
in  any  high-pressure  case  which  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  kidney  weakness.  Nearly 
all  of  us  eat  too  much  salt.  It  is  mostly 
only  a  bad  habit.  In  the  old  days, 
before  they  learned  how  to  manufacture 
salt  so  easily,  people  had  little  or  no 
salt.  It  was  a  luxury  only  for  the  rich. 
Now  we  get  it  so  cheaply,  and  have 
formed  the  habit  of  eating  so  much  of 
it  that  even  our  tears  are  salty.  Some 
elderly  people  smell  salty.  The  kidneys 
are  the  unfortunate  organs  upon  which 
devolves  the  business  of  getting  rid  of 
salt.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  doctors 
test  the  kidneys  is  by  giving  a  measured 


dose  of  salt  and  examining  the  urine  to 
find  out  how  thoroughly  it  has  been 
excreted.  Pepper  and  other  condiments 
are  undesirable  for  high  pressure  people. 
Anything  irritating  or  stimulating  is  to 
be  avoided. 

Late  hours  and  dissipation  are  com¬ 
mon  criminals  in  the  raising  of  the 
blood-pressure,  as  is  over-activity  of 
any  exciting  variety.  There  is  a  high 
pitch  of  activity,  in  work  or  in  play, 
which  is  essentially  morbid.  Fits  of 
anger,  or  undue  emotion  of  any  kind, 
are  dangerous.  But  high-pressure  often 
exists  in  people  who  have  lived  quiet 
and  abstemious  lives,  and  in  such  cases 
the  cause  of  the  condition  is  less  easily 
traced,  and  generally  removed  with 
greater  difficulty. 

AS  vigorous  exercise  normally  raises 
blood-pressure,  especially  if  accom¬ 
panied  by  mental  interest,  all  exercise 
should  be  taken  with  moderation, 
though  regularly,  and  preferably  out  of 
doors.  It  is  well  to  do  things  that  re¬ 
quire  no  grey  riiatter,  to  dawdle  and 
play  in  a  gentle  manner.  Quick,  sudden 
and  violent  action  must  be  avoided. 

Even  long-standing  cases  of  increased 
blood-pressure  may  react  favorably  to 
dietary  and  mental  influences.  Not 
only  is  high  pressure  more  common  in 
men  than  in  women,  but  it  is  better 
borne  by  the  latter,  evidently  from 
their  greater  adaptability  to  the  slight 
restriction  on  living  habits  which  high- 
pressure  requires. 

Infections,  such  as  those  that  quietly 
beset  the  gums  and  tooth-sockets,  or 
the  tonsils,  or  nasal  cavities,  often  pro¬ 
duce  degenerative  changes  in  kidney 
and  heart  tissues  that  bring  about  high- 
pressure.  All  such  regions  of  the  head  j 
should  be  carefully  explored  for  infec¬ 
tion,  and  every  possible  focus  of  disease 
uprooted. 

One  of  the  most  important  influences 
on  the  blood-pressure  is  the  condition 
of  the  mind.  Physicians  emphasize 
this  as  of  first  consideration.  A  mental 
tension  is  generally  the  accompaniment 
of  high  blood-pressure.  Sometimes,  | 
merely  a  change  of  occupation,  and  the 
mental  refreshment  which  it  supplies, 
will  lower  blood-pressure.  The  first 
day  of  a  vacation,  and  its  sudden  re¬ 
lease  from  business  cares,  may  witness 
the  complete  disappearance  of  very 
troublesome  high  pressure  phenomena. 
“They  change  their  skies  but  do  not 
change  themselves,”  is  true  of  the  vaca¬ 
tioners  vainly  seeking  improved  health 
but  taking  bad  mental  habits  along 
with  them.  A  mind  trained  to  eliminate 
worry  under  all  conditions  is  essential 
to  the  restoration  of  a  high  tension  to 
normal.  It  is  especially  important  to 
drop  cares,  and  to  avoid  any  kind  of 
mental  excitement  during  the  evening. 
Even  a  pastime  like  bridge  playing  may 
be  undesirable.  One  of  the  unique 
characteristics  of  the  healthy  person 
is  that  to  him  nothing  is  tragic.  If  he 
cannot  have  one  thing  or  another,  what 
does  it  matter?  He  laughs  if  off.  Hold 
the  mind  to  this  healthy  attitude,  and 
the  health  is  quick  to  respond. 

As  a  case  out  of  real  life  illustrating 
a  definite  accomplishment,  we  know  of 
a  man  of  61  years,  high-strung,  in- 
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CLEAR  YOUR  SKIN 


SAVE  YOUR  HAIR 


WITH  (MUM 


Daily  use  of  Cuticura  Soap, 
assisted  when  necessary  by 
Cuticura  Ointment,  promotes 
a  clear  skin,  good  hair  and 
soft  white  hands  in  most 
cases  when  all  else  fails.  Al¬ 
ways  include  the  exquisitely 
scented  Cuticura  Talcum  in 
your  toilet  preparations. 
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sample  each  free  address:  “Cuticura  Lab- 
oratoriea.  Dept.  K,  Malden  48.  Mass.” 
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A  Complete  Conservatory  Course 

Dv  Wonderful  home  study  music  lessons  under 

•Jy  *▼*<*!*  great  American  and  European  teachers. 
Endorsed  by  Paderewski.  Master  teachers  guide  and  coach 
you.  Lessons  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness. 

Any  Instrument  or  Voice 

are  interested  in— Piano,  Harmony,  Voice,  Public  School 
Music,  Violin,  Cornet,  Mandolin,  Guitar,  Banjo,  or  Reed 
Organ— and  we  will  send  our  FREE  CATALOG  covering 
all  instrumental  and  vocal  courses.  Send  NOW. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  CONSERVATORY 
135  SiegeUMyeri  Bldg.  Chicago,  Illinois 


|  tellectual,  always  a  hard  worker,  who 
|  complained  of  fatigue,  headaches,  pal¬ 
pitation,  loss  of  weight,  and  severe  pains 
in  the  region  of  the  heart.  The  doctor 
found  his  systolic  blood-pressure  200 
mm.,  his  diastolic  pressure  120  mm. 
His  arteries  were  hardened,  and  his 
heart  enlarged,  with  abnormality  in  the 
heart  sounds.  His  urine  showed  a  trace 
of  albumin  and  hyaline  casts.  He  was 
just  generally  knocked  out.  But  he  set 
about  to  cc-operate  intelligently  with 
his  doctor.  He  lessened  his  hours  of 
work;  avoided  hurry  and  worry;  elimi¬ 
nated  all  unessential  work  and  needless 
drains  on  his  attention;  adopted  a 
moderate  diet;  lay  down  each  day  in 
the  late  afternoon  for  a  rest;  and  took 
an  occasional  sweat  bath  and  spinal 
massage.  Ten  years  later  he  could  still 
put  in  a  long  day’s  work,  his  blood- 
pressure  was  down  to  165  mm.  systolic 
and  85  mm.  diastolic.  On  the  whole, 
he  felt  vastly  better  and  accomplished 
as  much  real  work  as  ever. 

What  is  your  blood-pressure?  Do 
you  know  the  figures,  and  their  sig¬ 
nificance? 


The  Foot-Path  Way 

(Continued  from  Page  ig) 

Very  much  the -same  zest  of  discovery 
and  accomplishment  has  come  from  the 
unfolding  of  new  worlds  in  scrambling 
over  those  miniature  mountain  ranges, 
the  always  fascinating  sand  dunes.  I 
have  felt  it  again  in  covering  long 
I  stretches  of  the  flat  prairie  country. 
Some  people  will  tell  you  that  there  is 
nothing  for  the  tramper  to  see  in  the 
wide  expanses  of  the  Middle  West  but 
this  only  means  that  they  have  gone 
through  them  with  their  eyes  closed. 

Again,  the  long  road  has  lead  me  to 
the  weird  cantations  and  rustlings  of 
wild  life  in  a  New  Jersey  swamp. 
Seemingly  in  contrast  to  this,  just  the 
other  day,  I  walked  a  round  of  golf  in 
the  serene  village  of  Williamstown  with 
a  circle  of  soothing  Berkshire  hills  act¬ 
ing  as  audience.  Perhaps  they  smiled 
at  times.  In  any  case,  both  the  Jersey 
!  swamps  and  Berkshire  hills  filled  my 
cup  of  happiness  to  the  brim  and  one 
could  hardly  ask  for  more. 

THE  walk  is  the  thing !  The  care-free 
rhythmic  saunter  up  and  down  the 
highways  and  byways  of  the  earth  is 
what  brings  one  health,  cheer,  and  vi¬ 
sion.  The  question  of  locality  does  not 
matter  greatly.  It  is  an  unimportant 
detail.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  well  to 
remark  in  passing  that  the  popularity 
of  walking  in  this  country  has  found 
expression  in  the  form  of  a  great  many 
walking  clubs  which  in  most  cases  de¬ 
vote  their  entire  energies  to  a  particular 
locality.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
organizations  are  accomplishing  one  of 
the  most  valuable  jobs  in  the  land. 
They  are  making  people  healthy  and 
happy. 

To  mention  a  few  of  these  clubs,  there 


are  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club, 
and  the  Field  and  Forest  Club,  both  of 
Boston.  The  New  England  country¬ 
side  and  White  Mountains  represent 
their  special  fields  of  activity.  In  Ver¬ 
mont,  there  is  the  Green  Mountain 
Club.  Then  there  is  the  Prairie  Club  of 
Chicago;  the  Colorado  Mountain  Club  -  1 
of  Denver,  and  the  Sierra  Club  of  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

T_JOW  one  walks  is  of  more  vital  im-  , 

T  portance  than  where — I  refer  es-  I 
pecially  to  the  actual  physical  motion. 

In  days  gone  by,  the  theory  was  held 
that  the  natural  state  of  the  body  was  1 
rest.  This  verdict,  however,  has  been  ! 
reversed.  Medical  men  now  assure  us  . 
that  the  natural  state  of  the  body  is 
movement.  They  say  there  is  less 
strain  even  from  a  long  day’s  walk 
than  from  standing  at  a  desk  for  a  like 
period. 

Perhaps  you  have  seen  this  theory 
disproved  in  the  form  of  a  strong,  husky 
athlete  dragging  his  weary  bones  home 
after  a  hard  day’s  tramp.  But  the 
chances  are  fairly  good  that  he  has  been 
passed  on  the  home  stretch  by  a  small 
wiry  chap  whom  the  big  fellow  could 
toss  over  his  head  if  he  liked.  And  the 
small  chap  is  as  fresh  as  a  cucumber. 

The  answer  is  easy.  One  doesn’t  know 
how  to  walk  while  the  other  does.  Con¬ 
servation  of  energy  is  as  important  in 
walking  as  it  is  in  most  things  in  life. 

The  main  trouble  lies  in  the  fact 
that  most  of  us  have  been  brought  up 
in  the  city  and  have  acquired  the  city 
gait  in  walking.  The  city  man’s  gait  is 
the  wholly  natural  result  of  tramping  on 
solid  level  sidewalks.  In  this  gait  the 
toes  are  pointed  outward  and  the  heels 
strike  the  pavement  with  a  dull  sicken¬ 
ing  thud.  The  entire  weight  of  the 
body  goes  into  that  thud.  The  hips 
remain  rather  rigid.  Such  a  gait  may 
do  well  enough  for  rushing  to  the  sub¬ 
way  but  when  transplanted  to  meadows 
and  forests  it  is  exhausting  and  ill- 
balanced. 

The  city  man  has  drifted  far  from  first 
principles  in  walking.  We  could  with 
profit  turn  back  and  get  some  pointers 
from  the  Indian.  It  has  been  said  of 
the  Redskin,  “He  does  not  walk,  he 
glides.”  The  toes  are  pointed  straight 
ahead,  the  step  is  nearly  flat-footed,  and 
the  work  of  various  parts  of  the  foot  is 
evenly  distributed.  Add  an  easy  rolling 
motion  of  the  hips  and  rhythmic  swing¬ 
ing  of  the  arms  and  you  have  a  gait 
which  is  good  for  all  day.  You  will 
reach  home  as  fresh  as  the  morning’s 
dew. 

Do  you  recall  Kipling’s  story,  “The 
Ship  That  Found  Herself?”  The  same 
general  principle  goes  for  walking.  It 
often  takes  time  for  your  legs  to  find 
themselves  but  when  they  do  you  com¬ 
pletely  forget  their  existence. 

Now  come  September,  October  and 
November,  the  golden  months  of  the 
year.  Even  petty  annoyances  such  as 
sweltering  days  and  insect  pests  are  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Presently,  the  woods 
will  appear  in  all  their  autumn  glory. 

One  could  not  ask  a  finer  time  for  walk¬ 
ing.  So  take  the  trail  to  the  painted 
woods  where  calm  serenity  is  always 
waiting  to  soothe  tired  nerves  and 
weary  bodies. 
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Q he  American  Red  Cross ,  bq  its  Congressional 
charter ;  is  officiallif  designated : 

To  continue  and  cany  on  a  system  of  national  and. 
international  relief  in  time  of  peace  and  to  apply  the 
same  in  mitigating  the  sufferings  caused  fay  pestilence. 
famine,fire,fIoods,  and  other  great  national  calamities 
and  to  devise  and  carry  on  measures  for  preventing  the 
same; 

<To  furnish  volunteer  aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded 
of  armies  in  time  of  war  in  accordance  with  the 
Convention  of  Geneva,* 

To  act  in  matters  of  voluntary  relief  and  in  accord  with 
the  military  and  naval  authorities  as  a  medium  of 
communication  between  the  American  People  and 
their  Army  and  Navy.  1 — "  cAct  of  Conqress,  Jan.  5. 1905. 
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A  Startling  Memory  Feat 

That  °You  Gan  Do 

How  l  learned  the  secret  in  one 
evening.  It  has  helped  me  every  day 


WHEN  my  old  friend  Faulkner  invited  me  to  a 
dinner  party  at  his  house,  I  little  thought  it 
would  be  the  direct  means  of  getting  me  a 
one-hundred-and-fifty  per  cent,  increase  in  salary. 
Yet  it  was,  and  here  is  the  way  it  all  came  about. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  evening  things  began  to 
drag  a  bit,  as  they  often  do  at  parties.  Finally 
some  one  suggested  the  old  idea  of  having  everyone 
do  a  “stunt."  Some  sang,  others  forced  weird  sounds 
out  of  the  piano,  recited,  told  stories,  and  so  on. 

Then  it  came  to  Macdonald’s  turn.  He  was  a 
quiet  sort  of  chap,  with  an  air  about  him  that  re¬ 
minded  one  of  the  old  saying  that  “still  waters  run 
deep.”  He  said  he  had  a  simple  “stunt”  which  he 
hoped  we  would  like.  He  selected  me  to  assist 
him.  First  he  asked  to  be  blindfolded  securely  to 
prove  there  was  no  trickery  in  it.  Those  present 
were  to  call  out  twenty-five  numbers  of  three  fig¬ 
ures  each,  such  as  161 , 249,  and  so  on.  He  asked  me 
to  write  down  the  numbers  as  they  were  called. 

This  was  done.  Macdonald  then  astounded 
everyone  by  repeating  the  entire  list  of  twenty-five 
numbers  backwards  and  forwards.  Then  he  asked 
people  to  request  numbers  by  positions,  such  as 
the  eighth  number  called,  the  fourth  number,  and 
so  on.  Instantly  he  repeated  back  the  exact 
number  in  the  position  called.  He  did  this  with 
the  entire  list — over  and  over  again,  without  mak¬ 
ing  a  single  mistake. 

Then  Macdonald  asked  that  a  deck  of  cards  be 
shuffled  and  called  out  to  him  in  their  order.  This 
was  done.  Still  blindfolded,  he  instantly  named 
the  cards  in  their  order  backwards  and  forwards. 
&nd  then,  to  further  amaze  us,  he  gave  us  the 
number  of  any  card  counting  from  the  top,  or  the 
:ard  for  any  number. 

You  may  well  imagine  our  amazement  at  Mac¬ 
donald’s  remarkable  feat.  You  naturally  expect 
to  see  a  thing  of  this  sort  on  the  stage,  and  even 
then  you  look  upon  it  as  a  trick.  But  to  see  it  done 
oy  an  everyday  business  man,  in  plain  view  of  every¬ 
one,  blindfolded  and  under  conditions  which  make 

trickery  impossible,  is  astonishing,  to  say  the  least. 
******* 

QN  the  way  home  that  night  I  asked  Macdonald 
how  it  was  done.  He  said  there  was  really 
nothing  to  it — simply  a  memory  feat,  the  key  to 


which  anyone  could  easily  learn  in 
one  evening.  Then  he  told  me  that 
the  reason  most  people  have  bad 
memories  is  because  they  leave 
memory  development  to  chance. 

Anyone  could  do  what  he  had 
done,  and  develop  a  good  memory, 
he  said,  by  following  a  few  simple 
rules.  And  then  he  told  me  ex¬ 
actly  how  to  do  it.  At  the  time 
I  little  thought  that  evening  would 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  event¬ 
ful  in  my  life,  but  such  it  proved 
to  be. 

What  Macdonald  told  me  I  took 
to  heart.  In  one  evening  I  made 
remarkable  strides  toward  improv¬ 
ing  my  memory  and  it  was  but  a 
question  of  days  before  I  learned 
to  do  exactly  what  he  had  done. 

At  first  I  amused  myself  with  my 
new-found  ability  by  amazing  peo¬ 
ple  at  parties.  My  “memory  feat,” 
as  my  friends  called  it,  surely  made 
a  hit.  Every  one  was  talking  about 
it,  and  I  was  showered  with  invi¬ 
tations  for  all  sorts  of  affairs.  If 
anyone  were  to  ask  me  how  quickly  to  develop 
social  popularity,  I  would  tell  him  to  learn  my 
memory  “feat”— but  that  is  apart  from  what  I 
want  to  tell  you. 

The  most  gratifying  thing  about  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  my  memory  was  the  remarkable  way  it 
helped  me  in  business.  Much  to  my  surprise  I 
discovered  that  my  memory  training  had  literally 
put  a  razor  edge  on  my  brain.  My  brain  had 
become  clearer,  quicker,  keener.  I  felt  that  I  was 
fast  acquiring  that  mental  grasp  and  alertness  I 
had  so  often  admired  in  men  who  were  spoken  of 
as  “wonders”  and  “geniuses.” 

The  next  thing  I  noticed  was  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  my  conversational  powers.  Formerly  my 
talk  was  halting  and  disconnected.  I  never  could 
think  of  things  to  say  until  the  conversation  was 
over.  And  then,  when  it  was  too  late,  I  would  al¬ 
ways  think  of  apt  and  striking  things  I  “might  have 
said.”  But  now  I  can  think  like  a  flash.  When  I 
am  talking  I  never  have  to  hesitate  for  the  right 
word,  the  right  expression  or  the  right  thing  to  say. 

It  seems  that  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  start  to  talk  and 
instantly  I  find  myself  saying  the  very  thing  I  want 
to  say  to  make  the  greatest  impression  on  people. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  my  new-found  ability  to 
remember  things  and  to  say  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time  attracted  the  attention  of  our  president. 

He  got  in  the  habit  of  calling  me  in  whenever  he 
wanted  facts  about  the  business.  As  he  expressed 
himself  to  me.  You  can  always  tell  me  instantly  Independent  Corporation 

what  I  want  to  know,  while  the  other  fellows  annoy  , 

,  ,  ,  .  r  i  rr  J  •  “i'll  Dept.  R-7310  319  Sixth  Ave.  New  York 

me  by  dodging  out  of  the  office  and  saying  1  11 

1  I  •,  >  “  '  You  may  send  me  the  Course  or  Courses  checked 

look  it  up.  below.  Within  five  days  after  receipt  I  will  either 

*  *  *  *  *  *  £  remaii  them  or  send  you  So  for  each  In  full  payment, 

except  as  noted. 

I  FOUND  that  my  ability  to  remember  helped  w 

me  wonderfully  in  dealing  with  other  people,  DWhStf1 

particularly  in  committee  meetings.  When  a  dis-  □  ^|w&sM$5) art°°n‘  Q ^onal'Efflc'iency  %5)Sr' 
cussion  opens  up  the  man  who  can  back  up  his  By  Charles  Lederer  By  Edward  E.  Purinton 

statements  quickly  with  a  string  of  definite  facts  Q «$' Charaoter  □  ^tem  (SS^O)  ACC°Unt 
and  figures  usually  dominates  the  others.  Time  By  Dr.  K.  M.  H.  By  Wesley  W.  Ferrin 

and  again  I  have  won  people  to  my  way  of  think-  | — .Mastery  of  Speech  ($5)  i — i Paragon  Shorthand  (85) 

ing  simply  because  I  could  instantly  recall  facts  >— 1  By  Frederick  Houk  Law  IJ  By^  Alexander  Lichten- 

and  figures.  While  I’m  proud  of  my  triumphs  in  STame 

this  respect,  I  often  feel  sorry  for  the  ill-at-ease 

look  of  the  other  men  who  cannot  hold  up  their  Address . 

end  in  the  argument  because  they  cannot  recall  . Red  Cross  10-20 
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facts  instantly.  It  seems  as  though  I  never  forget 
anything.  Every  fact  I  now  put  in  my  mind  is  as 
clear  and  as  easy  to  recall  instantly  as  though  it 
were  written  before  me  in  plain  black  and  white. 

We  all  hear  a  lot  about  the  importance  of 
sound  judgment.  People  who  ought  to  know  say 
that  a  man  cannot  begin  to  exercise  sound  judg¬ 
ment  until  he  is  forty  to  fifty  years  of  age.  But 
I  have  disproved  all  that.  I  have  found  that 
sound  judgment  is  nothing  more  than  the  ability 
to  weigh  and  judge  facts  in  their  relation  to  each 
other.  Memory  is  the  basis  of  sound  judgment. 
I  am  only  thirty-two,  but  many  times  I  have  been 
complimented  on  having  the  judgment  of  a  man 
of  forty-five.  I  take  no  personal  credit  for  this — 

it  is  all  due  to  the  way  I  trained  my  memory. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

'"THESE  are  only  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  ways  I  have  prof- 
A  ited  by  my  trained  memory.  No  longer  do  I  suffer  the 
humiliation  of  meeting  men  I  know  and  not  being  able  to 
recall  their  names.  The  moment  I  see  a  man  his  name 
flashes  to  my  mind  together  with  a  string  of  facts  about  him. 
I  always  liked  to  read,  but  usually  forgot  most  of  it.  Now 
I  find  it  easy  to  recall  what  I  have  read.  Another  surprising 
thing  is  that  I  can  now  master  a  subject  in  considerably  less 
time  than  before.  Price  lists,  market  quotations,  data  of 
all  kinds,  I  can  recall  in  detail  almost  at  will.  I  rarely  make 
a  mistake. 

My  vocabulary,  too,  has  increased  wonderfully.  Whenever 
I  see  a  striking  word  or  expression,  I  memorize  it  and  use  it 
in  my  dictation  or  conversation.  This  has  put  a  remarkable 
sparkle  and  pulling  power  into  my  conversation  and  business 
letters.  And  the  remarkable  part  of  it  all  is  that  I  can  now 
do  my  day’s  work  quicker  and  with  much  less  effort,  simply 
because  my  mind  works  like  a  flash  and  I  do  not  have  to 
keep  stopping  to  look  things  up. 

All  this  is  extremely  satisfying  to  me,  of  course.  But  the 
best  part  of  it  all  is  that  since  my  memory  power  first  attracted, 
the  attention  of  our  president,  my  salary  has  steadily  been 
increased.  Today  it  is  many  times  greater  than  it  was  the 
day  Macdonald  got  me  interested  in  improving  my  memory. 

*******  I .  ^ 

VY/HAT  Macdonald  told  me  that  eventful  evening  was 
**  this:  “Get  the  Roth  Memory  Course.”  I  did.  That 
is  how  I  learned  to  do  all  the  remarkable  things  I  have  told 
you  about.  The  publishers  of  the  Roth  Memory  Course — 
The  Independent  Corporation — are  so  confident  that  it  will 
also  show  you  how  to  develop  a  remarkable  memory  that  they 
will  gladly  send  the  Course  to  you  on  approval. 

You  need  not  pay  a  single  penny  until  you  have  examined 
the  Course  and  found  that  it  fully  lives  up  to  all  the  claims 
made  for  it.  Send  no  money.  Merely  mail  the  coupon  or 
write  a  letter,  and  the  Complete  Course  will  be  sent  to  you 
instantly,  all  charges  prepaid.  If  after  examination  you  de¬ 
cide  that  you  do  not  want  to  keep  the  Course,  then  return  it 
and  you  will  owe  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you. find,  as 
thousands  of  others  have  found,  that  the  Roth  Memory  Course 
will  do  wonders  for  you,  then  merely  send  five  dollars  in  full 
payment. 

You  have  always  wanted  a  good  memory.  Now  you  can 
have  it.  Remember,  you  pay  no  money  until  you  have  proved 
that  the  Course  will  benefit  you.  You  have  everything  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  taking  immediate  action.  So 
viail  the  coupon  NOW  before  this  liberal  offer  is  withdrawn. 
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'"/  was  astounded  at  my  new  power  over  men  and  women. 


People  actually  went  out  of  their  way  to  do  things  for  me — they  seemed  EAGER  TO  PLEASE  ME 


The  Secret  of  Making 
People  Like 


“Getting  people  to  like  you  is  the  quick  road  to  success— it’s  more  important  than  ability,”  says  this 
man.  It  surely  did  wonders  for  him.  How  he  does  it — a  simple  method  which  anyone  can  use  instantly. 


VLL  the  office  was  talking  about  it  and  we  were 
wondering  which  one  of^us  would  be  the  lucky 
man. 

There  was  an  important,  job  to  be  filled — as 
ssistant-to-the-Presiaent.  According  to  the  general 
m  of  salaries  in  the  office,  this  one  would  easily  pay 
om  $7,000  to  $10,000  a  year. 

The  main  requisite,  as  we  understood  it,  was 
riking  personality  and  the  ability  to  meet  even 
ic  biggest  men  in  their  offices:  their  clubs  and 
icir  homes  on  a  basis  of  absolute  equality.  This  the 
*m  considered  of  even  more  importance  than  knowl- 
lge  of  the  business. 


J OU  know  just  what  happens  when  news  of  this 
sort  gets  around  an  office.  The  boys  got  to 
picking  the  man  among  themselves.  They 
id  the  choice  all  narrowed  down  to  two  men — 
arrison  and  myself.  That  was  the  way  I  felt  about, 
,  too.  Harrison  was  big  enough  for  the  job,  and 
>uld  undoubtedly  make  a  success  of  it.  But,  per- 
mally,  I  felt  that  I  had  the  edge  on  him  in  lots  of 
ays.  And  I  was  sure  that  the  firm  knew  it  too. 
Never  shall  I  forget  my  thrill  of  pleasure  when 
ic  president’s  secretary  came  into  my  office  with 
cheery  smile,  looked  at  me  meaningly,  handed  me 
bulletin,  and  said,  “Mr.  Frazer,  here  is  the  news 
lout  the  new  Assistant-to-the-President.”  There 
emed  to  be  a  new  note  of  added  respect  in  her  atti- 
ide  toward  me.  I  smiled  my  appreciation  as  she 
ft  my  desk. 

At  last  I  had  come  into  my  own!  Never  did  the 
in  shine  so  brightly  as  on  that  morning,  and  never 
d  it  seem  so  good  to  be  alive!  These  were  my 
loughts  as  I  gazed  out  of  the  window,  seeing  not 
le  hurrying  throngs,  but  vivid  pictures  of  my  new 
isition  flashing  before  me.  And  then  for  a  further 
yous  thrill  I  read  the  bulletin.  It  said,  “Effective 
muary  1,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Peters,  of  our  Cleveland 
flee,  will  assume  the  duties  of  Assistant-to-the 
resident  at  the  home  office. 


JETERS!  Peters! — surely  it  could  not  be  Peters 
Why,  this  fellow  Peters  was  only  a  branch- 
office  salesman.  .  .  .  Personality !  Why,  he  was 
lly  five  feet  four  inches  high  and  had  no  more  per- 
inality  than  a  mouse.  Stack  him  up  against  a  big 
an  and  he  would  look  and  act  like  an  office  boy 
knew  Peters  well  and  there  was  nothing  to  him, 
3thing  at  all. 

January  the  first  came  and  Peters  assumed  his 
‘w  dut  ies.  All  the  “boys  were  openly  hostile  to  him. 
aturally,  I  felt  very  keenly  about  it,  and  did  not 
cactly  go  out  of  my  way  to  make  things  pleasant 
>r  him — not  exactly! 

But  our  open  opposition  did  not  seem  to  bother 
eters.  He  went  right  on  with  his  work  and  began 
>  make  good.  Soon  I  noticed  that,  despite  my 
eling  against  him,  I  was  secretly  beginning  to 
imire  him.  He  was  winning  over  the  other  boys,  too. 
wasn’t  long  before  we  all  buried  our  little  hatchets 
nd  palled  up  with  Peters. 

The  funny  thing  about  it  was  the  big  hit  he  made 
ith  the  people  we  did  business  with.  I  never  saw 
aything  like  it.  They  would  come  in  and  write  in 


and  telephone  in  to  the  firm  and  praise  Peters  to 
the  skies.  They  insisted  on  doing  business  with  him, 
and  gave  him  orders  of  a  size  that  made  us  dizzy  to 
look  at.  And  offers  of  positions!— why  Peters  had, 
almost  as  many  fancy-figure  positions  offered  to  him 
as  a  dictionarj'  has  words. 


WHAT  I  could  not  get  into  my  mind  was  how 
a  little,  unassuming,  ordinary-to-look-at 
chap  like  Peters  would  make  such  an  impres¬ 
sion  with  everyone — especially  with  influential  men 
He  seemed  to  have  an  uncanny  influence  over  people 
The  masterly  Peters  of  today  was  an  altogether 
different  man  from  the  commonplace  Peters  I  had 
first  met  years  ago.  I  could  not  figure  it  out,  nor 
could  the  other  boys. 

One  day  at  luncheon  I  came  right  out  and  asked 
Peters  how  he  did  it.  I  half  expected  him  to  evade. 
But  he  didn’t.  He  let  me  in  on  the  secret.  He  said 
he  was  not  afraid  to  do  it  because  there  was  always 
plenty  of  room  at  the  top. 

What  Peters  told  me  acted  on  my  mind  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  when  you  stand  on  a  hill  and  look  through 
binocular  glasses  at  objects  in  the  far  distance.  Many 
things  I  could  not  see  before  suddenly  leaped  into  my 
mind  with  startling  clearness.  A  new  sense  of  power 
surged  through  me.  And  I  felt  the  urge  to  put  it  into 
action. 

Within  a  month  i  was  getting  remarkable  results.  I 
had  suddenly  become  popular.  Business  men  of  im¬ 
portance  who  had  formerly  given  me  only  a  passing  nod  of 
acquaintance  suddenly  showed  a  desire  lor  my  friend¬ 
ship.  I  was  invited  into  the  most  select  social  circles. 
People — even  strangers — actually  went  out  of  their  way 
to  do  things  for  me.  At  first  I  was  astounded  at  my 
new  power  over  men  and  women.  Mot  only  could  I  get 
them  to  do  what  I  wanted  them  to  do,  but  they  actually 
anticipated  my  wishes  and  seemed  eager  to  please  me. 

One  of  our  biggest  customers  had  a  grievance  against 
the  firm.  He  held  off  payment  of  a  big  bill  and  switched 
to  one  of  our  competitors.  I  was  sent,  to  see  him.  He 
met  me  like  a  cornered  tiger.  A  few  words  and  I  calmed 
him.  Inside  of  fifteen  minutes  he  was  showering  me 
with  apologies.  He  gave  me  a  check  in  full  payment, 
another  big  order,  and  promised  to  continue  giving  us 
all  his  business. 

I  could  tell  you. dozens  of  similar  instances,  but  they 
all  tell  the  same  story — the  ability  to  make  people  like 
you,  believe  what  you  want  them  to  believe,  and  to  do 
what  you  wrant  them  to  dc.  I  take  no  personal  credit, 
for  what  I  have  done.  All  the  credit  I  give  to  the  method 
Peters  told  me  about.  We  have  both  told  it  to  lots  of  our 
friends,  and  it  has  enabled  them  to  do  just  as.remarkable 
things  as  Peters  and  I  have  done. 


BUT  YOU  want  to  know  what  method  I  used  to  do 
all  these  remarkable  things.  It  is  this:  You  know 
that  everyone  does  not  think  alike.  What  one  likes 
another  disMkes.  What  pleases  one  offends  another 
And  what  offends  one  pleases  another.  Well,  there  is 
your  cue.  You  can  make  an  instant  hit  with  anyone  if 
vou  say  the  things  they  want  you  to  say,  and  act  the 
wav  they  want  you  to  act.  Do  this  and  they  will  surely 
like  you,  and  believe  in  you,  and  will  go  miles  out  of 
their  way  to  PLEASE  YOU. 

You  can  do  this  easily  by  knowing  certain  simple  signs. 
Written  on  every  man,  woman  and  child  are  signs,  as 
clearly  and  as  distinctly  as  though  they  were  in  letters  a 
foot  high,  which  show  you  from  one  quick  glance  exactly 
what  to  say  and  to  do  to  please»them — to  get  them  to 
believe  what  you  want  them  to  believe — to  think  as  you 
think — to  do  exactly  what  you  want  them  to  do. 

Knowing  these  simple  signs  is  the  whole  secret  of 


getting  what  you^want  out  of  life — of  making  friends,1 rof 
business  and  social  advancement.  Every  great  leader 
uses  this  method.  That  is  why  he  is  a  leader.  Use  it 
yourself  and  you  will  quickly  become  a  leader — nothing 
can  stop  you.  And  you  will  want  to  use  it  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  protect  yourself  against  others. 


WHAT  Peters  told  me  at  luncheon  that  day  was 
this:  Get  Dr.  Blackford’s  “Reading  Character  at 
Sight.”  I  did  so.  This  is  how  I  learned  to  do 
all  the  remarkable  things  I  have  told  you  about. 

You  have  heard  of  Dr.  Blackford,  the  Master  Charac¬ 
ter  Analyst'  Many  concerns  will  not  employ  a  man 
without  first  getting  Dr.  Blackford  to  pass  on  him. 
Concerns  such  as  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  Baker  Vawter  Company,  Scott  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  and  many  others  pay  Dr.  Blackford  large  annual 
fees  for  advice  on  dealing  with  human  nature. 

So  great  was  the  demand  for  these  services  that  Dr. 
Blackford  could  not  even  begin  to  fill  all  her  engagements. 
So  Dr.  Blackford  has  explained  the  method  in  a  simple 
seven-lesson  course  entitled  “Reading  Character  at 
Sight.”  Even  a  half-hour’s  reading  of  this  remarkable 
course  sill  give  you  an  insight  into  human  nature  and  a 
power  over  people  which  will  surprise  you. 

Such  confidence  have  the  publishers  in  Dr.  Blackford’s 
Course,  “Reading  Character  at  Sight,”  that  they  will 
gladly  send  it  to  you  on  approval.  Send  no  money. 
Merely  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon.  The  complete  course 
will  go  to  you  instantly,  on  approval,  all  charges  pre¬ 
paid.  Look  it  over  thoroughly.  See  if  it  lives  up  to 
the  claims  made  for  it.  If  you  do  not  want  to  keep  it, 
then  return  it,  and  the  transaction  is  closed.  And  if 
you  decide  to  keep  it — as  you  surely  will — then  merely 
remit  Five  Dollars  in  full  payment. 

Remember,  you  take  no  risk,  you  assume  no  obliga¬ 
tion.  The  entire  course  goes  to  you  on  approval.  You’ve 
everything  to  gain — nothing  to  lose.  So  mail  the  coupon 
NOW,  while  this  remarkable  offer  remains  open. 


Independent  Corporation 
Dept.  B-7310,  319  Sixth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 


Independent  Corporation 

Dept.  B-7310  319  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 

Y"ou  may  send  me  the  Course  of  Courses  checked  below 
Within  five  days  after  receipt  I  will  either  remail  them  or 
send  you  $5  for  each  in  full  payment,  except  as  noted. 


□  How  to  Read  Character 
at  Sight  ($5) 

By  K.  M.  H.  Blackford 

□  Master  of  Speech  ($5) 
By  Frederick  Houk  Law 

□  Practical  Course  in  Per¬ 
sonal  Efficiency  ($5) 

By  Edward  E.  Purinton 

□  Drawing,  Art.  Cartoon¬ 
ing  Course  (S5) 

By  Charles  Lederer 

Name . 


□  Roth  Memory  Course 
($5)  By  David  M.  Roth 


□  Super-Salesmanship($5) 
By  Arthur  Newcomb 

□  Money-Making  Account 
System  LS3.50) 

By  Wesley  W.  Ferrin 

□  Paragon  Shorthand  ($5) 
By  Alexander  Lichten- 
tag 


Address 
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FOURTH  RED  CROSS  ROLL  CALL 

FROM  ARMISTICE  DAY,  THE  ELEVENTH  OF  NOVEMBER, 
UNTIL  THANKSGIVING  DAY,  THE  RED  CROSS  WILL 
HOLD  ITS  FOURTH  ROLL  CALL.  DURING  THESE  DAYS 
THE  MIGHTY  HOSTS  OF  AMERICANS  WHO  MAKE  UP 
OUR  MEMBERSHIP  WILL  BE  GIVEN  AN  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  EXPRESS  ONCE  MORE  THEIR  ALLEGIANCE  TO  AND 
THEIR  FAITH  IN  THEIR  RED  CROSS.  IT  WILL  NOT  BE 
A  DRIVE  IN  THE  USUAL  SENSE  OF  THE  WORD,  NO  GIFTS 
BEING  SOLICITED  SAVE  IN  THOSE  CASES  WHERE  A 
DESIRE  TO  CONTRIBUTE  FOR  SOME  SPECIAL  PURPOSE 
IS  SIGNIFIED.  '  IT  WILL  BE  RATHER  WHAT  ITS  NAME 
IMPLIES -THE  GREAT  CALLING  OF  THE  ROLL  OF 
AMERICA.  THERE  ARE  NO  AMERICANS  ANYWHERE 
WHO  WILL  NOT  BE  GLAD  TO  BE  INCLUDED  UNDER  THE 
BANNER  OF  THE  GREATEST  MOTHER  IN  THE  WORLD 
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Washington,  D.  C. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

OF 

DISCONTINUANCE 


The  Executive  Committee  of  The  American  Red  Cross  has  decided  to  discontinue 
the  Red  Cross  Magazine  with  the  October  number.  The  cost  of  publication,  particularly 
of  paper,  has  been  mounting  for  a  considerable  time,  until,  during  the  last  year,  a  point 
has  been  reached  where  further  publication  of  the  Magazine  would  involve  either  an 
increase  in  the  subscription  price,  cr  a  subsidy  from  the  general  funds  of  the  Red  Cross 
organization.  To  increase  the  subscription  price  seems  unwise  and  would,  in  all  probability, 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  circulation  that  would  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  the  society 
has  had  a  magazine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Executive  Committee  would  not  feel  justified 
in  using  the  general  funds  of  the  society  to  meet  the  deficit  certain  to  arise  under  present 
conditions. 

The  Red  Cross  Magazine  before  the  war  was  a  small  publication  with  a  circulation 
of  a  few  thousand  copies.  As  the  great  war  proceeded,  and  even  before  the  United  States 
took  up  arms,  there  was  a  growing  interest  in  Red  Cross  work  and  a  large  increase  in 
membership.  With  the  expert  advice  and  assistance  of  those  trained  in  publishing  and 
editorial  work,  the  Magazine  developed  into  a  periodical  of  large  circulation.  At  its  height, 
it  sent  out  over  a  million  and  a  quarter  copies  each  month  and,  although  not  conducted 
on  a  commercial  basis,  more  than  maintained  itself.  During  the  last  four  years,  it  has 
been  of  value  both  as  an  educational  medium  and  as  a  stimulant  of  interest  in  the  Red 
Cross  and  its  world  wide  activities. 

The  Red  Cross  is  now  Developing  an  Extensive  Peace-Time  Program  and,  in 
addition,  must  carry  on  the  responsibilities  assumed  during  the  war,  to  the  limit  of  the 
resources  available  for  that  purpose.  Whether  this  service  has  to  do  with  the  Red  Cross 
nursing  program,  co-operation  with  public  health  organizations  or  the  work  being  done 
through  the  Junior  Red  Cross;  or  whether  it  has  to  do  with  service  to  families  of  soldiers 
and  sailors,  wounded  and  blinded  service  men  in  hospitals,  or  relief  of  the  indescribable 
distress  abroad,  the  Red  Cross  must  have  a  complete  medium  for  keeping  the  public  and 
its  workers  informed  in  regard  to  its  activities.  Had  the  Red  Cross  Magazine  been  the 
only  means  of  communication  with  the  public  and  its  workers,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  continue  the  Magazine,  even  at  a  loss.  Through  the  medium  of  its  other  publications, 
however,  such  as  the  Junior  Red  Cross  News,  National  Headquarters  and  Division  Bulle¬ 
tins  and  pamphlets  on  special  subjects,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  press  and  by 
means  of  the  Red  Cross  Motion  Picture  Service,  a  machine  for  distributing  information 
has  been  developed,  so  that  notwithstanding  the  elimination  of  the  Magazine,  the  news 
and  the  record  of  Red  Cross  work  will  continue  to  be  disseminated  in  a  uniform  manner. 

Further  Development  of  Red  Cross  Publicity  Service  is  being  vigorously  worked 
out  Life  and  patron  members  who  wish  to  receive  regular  information  as  to  Red  Cross 
activities,  and  other  members  and  workers  will  be  kept  informed  by  new  methods  now 
under  consideration. 

We  Have  a  Practical  Matter  to  Settle  with  Our  Subscribers.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  subscriptions  terminate  toward  the  end  of  the  year  1920.  Some,  however, 
run  for  a  further  period.  To  continue  the  publication  of  the  Magazine,  in  order  to  com¬ 
plete  the  delivery  of  twelve  issues  to  each  subscriber,  would  involve  great  expense.  As  the 
edition  became  smaller,  the  overhead  charges  and  other  expenses  would  create  a  certain 
monthly  deficit.  To  those  subscribers,  who  will  not  receive  the  full  number  of  copies  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  the  Red  Cross  stands  ready  to  refund  pro  rata  the  amount  of 
their  subscriptions.  The  expense  of  making  these  payments  will  be  considerable,  but 
the  Red  Cross  Magazine  does  not  wish  to  take  any  action  which  involves  a  loss  to  its 
subscribers.  Subscribers  who  do  not  claim  a  refund  of  the  pro  rata  amount  due  them 
because  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  Magazine,  will  be  considered  as  having  made  a 
contribution  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Red  Cross,  to  the  amount  of  such  unexpired 
subscriptions. 

\  Form  is  Printed  on  the  Opposite  Page,  which  subscribers  are  requested  to  use 
if  they  desire  a  refund.  If  no  claim  is  made,  it  will  be  considered  that  the  subscriber 
desires  to  leave  the  amount  due  to  him,  in  the  treasury  of  the  National  Red  Cross,  as 
a  contribution. 
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THE  TREE 

By  RICHARD  BUTLER  GLAENZER 


There  is  a  tree — 

Growing  far  out  upon  our  rough  North  Shore— 
Which  bears  the  spray, 

Wild  variable  winds  and  savage  roar 
Of  rocks  clashing  with  the  voracious  sea, 

So  calmly  that  dull  wind-chapped  natives  say, 

“ There  is  a  tree!" 

It  is  so  old, 

Graybeards  recall  it  as  their  first  old  friend, 
Refuge  and  staff 

Against  the  rains  and  gales!  Its  branches  bend 

A  little  stiffly  now;  it  seems  less  bold 

Than  brave,  and  brave  in  other  lives'  behalf, 

It  is  so  old. 


It  serves  as  shield 

To  samphire,  lavender  and  maiden-hair 
And  to  the  small 

Red  pimpernel,  daisies  that  star  the  air 
With  innocence  carried  from  sheltered  field; 

Its  quiet  dignity  gives  strength  to  all 
It  serves  as  shield. 

Like  some  true  saint. 

Its  ample  life  and  simple  gestures  point 
Heayenward,  though 

Rooted  in  earth  whose  aims  seem  out  of  joint. 

Odd  that  a  tree,  a  tree,  should  shame  complaint: — 
A  soulless  tree  accept  both  drought  and  blow. 

Like  some  true  saint ! 


FEAR— AND  THE  CHILD 

By  Angelo  Patri 


ONCE  I  saw  a  class  of  little 
boys  standing  in  a  line  of 
suspicious  straightness  as 
they  waited  to  enter’  the 
classroom.  Their  silence  and  rigid¬ 
ity  were  unholy.  I  wondered  how  it  had 
come  about.  The  teacher  cleared  the 
mystery.  One  small  boy  spied  me  com¬ 
ing  down  the  hall  and  peeked  out  to  get 
a  better  view. 

“What — said  the  teacher  in  sepul¬ 
chral  tones,  “What  do  I  see?  A 
cranium  projected  from  the  main  line? 
Withdraw  it  instantly  or  I’ll  be  obliged 
to  eliminate  you,  ostracise  you,  decapi¬ 
tate  you,  cause  you  to  be  relegated  to 
the  rear,  to  my  own  mortification  and 
your  utter  annihilation.” 

Instantly  the  head  was  withdrawn  and 
the  line  once  more  presented  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  solemn  rigidity.  I  looked  at  the 
teacher  and  her  eyes  brimming  with 
laughter  made  me  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 
It  was  absurd.  To  our  adult  minds  it 
was  very  funny.  But  to  the  children, 
it  meant  Fear.  Fear  engendered  by 
the  vague  threat  of  the  unknown. 

Now  teachers  are  afraid  of  Fear. 
They  know  that  nothing  can  be  worse 
for  the  growth  of  the  children  under 
their  care,  so  when  I  talked  this  over 
with  the  teacher,  she  said,  “I  did  not 
think  of  it  as  Fear.  My  mother  used 
to  keep  us  in  order  that  way,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  did  us  any  harm.  Still 
I  can  see  that  it  is  not  the  best  thing  to 
do  and  I  will  try  something  else.” 

There  was  an  unruly  lad  in  the  school. 
He  needed  the  medical  care  we  after¬ 
wards  obtained  for  him,  but  before  we 
found  out  what  was  the  matter  and  had 
learned  what  to  do  we  changed  him  from 
teacher  to  teacher,  from  classroom  to  the 
principal’s  office,  from  the  office  to 
home  and  back  to  the  classroom,  until 
we  were  all  tired  of  the  sound  of  his  name. 


Illustrated  by 
Maginel  Wright  Enright 


After  one  of  these  rounds  of  sorrow, 
his  mother  and  teacher  had  a  conference 
in  the  office.  “Make  him  mind  you,” 
said  the  mother,  now  quite  out  of 
patience.  “I  can’t  be  running  here  after 
him  all  the  time.  I  make  him  do  what 
I  want  him  to  do.  Why  can’t  you?” 

“Can  you  keep  him  in  one  place  long 
enough  to  count  ten?” 

“I  can  that.” 

“Please  show  me  how.  I’ve  tried  all 
the  means  in  my  power  short  of  tying 
him  fast.  It  seems  impossible  for  him 
to  keep  his  body  under  control  for  even 
the  shortest  time.  He  is  as  pleasant 
to  have  in  a  classroom  as  a  hoptoad.” 

LISTEN,  teacher,  you  do  what  I  tell 
you  and  I’ll  guarantee  he  will  not 
budge  an  inch  till  you  give  him  leave. 
When  he  starts  to  leave  his  place  just 
say,  ‘  There  are  rats  in  the  cellar!’  Say  it 
like  this,”  and  in  a  voice  that  might 
have  rolled  from  Sinai,  she  declaimed, 
“There  arc  rats  in  the  cellar!” 

The  teacher  gazed  at  her  in  as¬ 
tonishment.  “Do  what  I  tell  you  and 
you  will  have  no  more  trouble  with 
him.  If  you  can’t  do  that,  don’t  bother 
me,  for  I’ve  plenty  to  do.” 

The  teacher  tried  it  and  it  worked. 
Then  she  sent  for  me.  “Watch  this,” 
she  whispered.  She  was  correcting 
exercises  for  the  class  and  a  group  of 
children  were  standing  about  her  desk. 
The  “bad  little  boy,”  in  his  seat,  thought 
she  could  not  see  him.  I  thought  so 
too.  We  were  both  wrong. 

The  lad  made  as  though  to  get  out  of 
his  seat.  Without  checking  her  swiftly 
moving  pencil,  the  teacher  chanted  in 


sonorous  tones,  “There  are  rats  in 
the  cellar.  Ten  thousand  rats  in  the 
cellar!”  Instantly  the  boy  froze  in 
his  seat.  The  rest  of  the  class  smiled 
at  one  another.  The  teacher  went 
on  with  her  work  without  a  look  in  his 
direction. 

“That  is  what  his  mother  has  done  to 
control  him.  I  couldn’t  believe  it  but 
she  told  me  so,  and  I  tried  it  out.  That 
child  should  be  taken  to  the  hospital 
for  nervous  diseases  and  the  mother 
taught  that  she  is  on  the  wrong  track. 
That  sort  of  thing  is  enough  to  drive 
him  insane.” 

So  off  to  the  hospital  he  went. 

I  felt  very  sorry  for  that  little  boy. 
I  remembered  a  Fear  of  my  own.  One 
night,  when  I  was  a  tiny  chap  living 
among  the  mountains  of  Italy,  I  was 
aroused  from  sleep  by  strange  sounds 
in  the  rooms  below. 

I  scrambled  out  of  bed  and  trotted 
downstairs  to  see  what  it  was  all  about. 
My  bare  feet  made  no  sound  on  the 
flagged  floor.  The  group  gathered 
about  the  fireplace  had  no  warning  of 
my  coming.  I  pushed  in  among  them 
to  come  full  upon  the  open  snarling 
scarlet  mouth  of  a  dead  wolf  lying 
across  the  hearthstone. 

He  had  been  stealing  the  sheep  and  the 
shepherds  had  gone  out  after  him  and 
had  brought  him  in.  The  ugly  sight  was 
a  shock  to  me.  For  a  long  time,  I  had 
a  great  fear  of  all  hairy  animals  like 
dogs  and  wolves  and  bears.  The  old 
Fear  never  quite  died.  If  I  come  sud¬ 
denly  upon  one  of  those  skin  rugs  with 
head  and  claws  sprawled  out  over  the 
polished  floor  I  draw  back.  The  old 
Fear  stirs  again.  It  is  unpleasant. 

I  wondered  if  the  little  lad  had  the 
same  sort  of  dread  of  the  horrid  rat. 

One  day  there  was  an  uproar  in  the 
Baby  Class.  Shrieks  and  sobs  echoed 
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had  lived  in  a  demon  haunted 
world.  His  ancestral  dread  of  a 
bit  of  fur  or  a  feather  had  been  cul¬ 
tivated  into  an  obsession  of  Fear. 
There  had  been  little  rest,  no  joy, 
no  growth  for  him. 

The  mother  and  teacher  set  to 
work  to  root  out  the  fear.  Would 
they  be  successful?  Would  the 


tears  stay  down  or  would  they 
rise  some  day  to  their  undoing? 

“See,  sonny,”  said  the  teacher, 
“It  is  only  an  old  feather.  It  used  to 
keep  the  turkey  warm,  but  we  ate 
up  the  turkey  last  Thanksgiving 
and  the  feather  is  no  use  any  more. 

Surely  you  are  not  going  to  be 
afraid  of  an  old  feather.  See,  I  am 
going  to  dress  up  like  an  Indian 
and  put  a  feather  in  my  hair. 

“It  is  only  a  feather.  See,  it 
does  not  hurt  me.” 


“Yes,  I  know,”  he  quavered,  “I 
know  that  you  call  it  a  feather,  but 
I  call  it  a  shiver.” 


Molly  added  a  story  about  a  big  black  bear  that 
ate  up  little  boys  who  bothered  people  in  the  night 


through  the  usually  quiet  corridor.  I 
hurried  to  the  room  and  found  the 
teacher  holding  a  terrified  child  in  her 
arms.  He  was  clutching  and  clawing 
blindly  at  the  teacher  who  was  trying 
to  soothe  him. 

As  I  went  forward,  I  saw  a  feather 
from  the  janitor’s  feather  duster  lying 
on  the  floor.  I  picked  it  up  and  went  on 
to  speak  to  the  child.  Instantly  his 
shrieks  became  louder,  his  clutchings 
more  violent.  Stunned  by  the  uproar  I 
stood  where  I  was. 

“Maybe  it  is  the  feather,”  suggested 
the  teacher.  “Throw  it  away.” 

“Kill  it!  Kill  it!”  screamed  the  hap¬ 
less  youngster.  “Kill  it  before  it  gets 
me!” 

“Delirious,”  I  thought.  “Delirious 
■with  fear.  What  can  have  happened?” 

I  walked  to  the  waste  basket  and  let 
the  child  see  me  pull  off  the  little  fronds 
of  the  feather,  tie  the  quill  into  a  knot 
and  throw  it  into  the  basket. 

He  seemed  to  grow  quieter.  The 
teacher  took  the  little  fellow  home.  She 
returned  with  an  interesting  story. 


“I  told  his  mother  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  and  she  told  me  that  the  boy  had 
always  been  timid,  but  this  last  few 
months  he  had  grown  more  so.  Piec¬ 
ing  together  our  experiences  with  him, 
we  made  up  our  minds  that  he  was  liv¬ 
ing  under  a  great  strain  of  some  sort. 
A  few  questions  brought  out  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  frightened  by  the  maid 
who  put  him  to  bed  at  night. 

“It  was  Mollie’s  duty  to  stay  within 
ear-shot  of  the  boy  and  wait  upon  him  if 
he  called  in  the  night  as  he  was  likely 
to  do.  Mollie  discovered  that  he  was 
afraid  of  a  feather.  If  she  laid  a  feather 
near  him  he  would  not  dare  to  turn 
over,  much  less  call  out. 

“This  worked  so  well  that  she  added 
a  story  about  a  big  black  bear  that  ate 
up  little  boys  who  woke  up  in  the  night 
and  bothered  people,  and  a  black  man 
with  a  bag  that  carried  off  children  who 
told  tales,  ‘Carried  them  off  to  his  den 
and  cut  their  tongues  out  and  they  never 
came  back  to  see  their  mammas  and 
papas  again!” 

For  about  six  months,  the  little  fellow 


A  QUIET  studious  lad  had  made 
-TA-  fine  progress  in  school.  He 
was  about  to  be  graduated.  He 
registered  for  the  competitive  ex¬ 
aminations  for  entrance  to  a  special 
school  upon  which  he  had  set  his 
heart.  The  time  came  for  at¬ 
tending  the  examination. 

“You  are  to  report  to  the  High 
School  to-day  to  take  your  ex¬ 
amination,”  said  the  teacher  smil¬ 
ing  in  anticipation  of  his  joy. 

The  lad  started  for  the  door. 
Then  he  stopped.  “The  High 
School?  I  cannot  go!”  and  down  he 
sat. 

No  amount  of  persuasion  could 
get  him  to  set  out  for  the  examina¬ 
tion  or  explain.  In  despair,  .the 
teacher  sent  for  the  Aunt  who  had 
brought  him  up  from  babyjiood. 

To  her  she  made  the  situation 
plain  in  vivid  terms. 

“My,  oh!  And  he  is  not  for 
setting  out?  What  ails  the  laddie? 
Show  him  to  me.” 

The  lad  went  out  to  see  her. 
“What  way  are  you  not  going  to  take 
the  examination?  You  know  you  will 
miss  your  chance  if  you  do  not  take  it 
now.  What  ails  my  good  laddie?” 

Going  close  to  her  he  whispered,  “But 
I  would  have  to  go  by  the  Flat  Rock  if 
I  went  to  that  school.” 

“Well,  and  what  of  that?” 

“Well,  you  know  you  told  me  that 
the  headless  goblin  would  spring  out 
of  that  rock  and  plump  his  old  head 
on  me  if  I  ever  tried  to  pass  it.  You 
said  so  yourself.” 

“And  didn’t  you  know  that  I  was 
joking?  Didn’t  you  know  that  I  was 
telling  you  that  for  your  own  good? 

“Maybe  I  did.  But  I’ll  not  go  by 
today  unless  you  go  with  me  every  step 
of  the  way.” 

And  together  they  went. 

The  old  lady,  in  her  anxiety  to  keep 
the  lad  within  bounds  when  he  was  very 
small,  had  told  him  the  tale  of  the  head¬ 
less  goblin.  It  had  long  since  ceased  to 
bother  him.  He  had  passed  and  re¬ 
passed  that  rock  many  times,  yet  on  the 
day  of  the  examination,  when  the  boy 
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was  under  a  nervous  strain,  the  old 
Fear  rose  and  laid  its  grizzly  hands  upon 
him  and  would  not  let  him  pass. 

Do  you  believe  in  the  fearless  child? 
Do  you  encourage  him  when  you  meet 
him? 

How  about  the  time  when  the  little 
boy  wanted  you  to  tell  him  where  the 
trap  door  in  the  ceiling  led  to?  Did 
you  stop  and  explain  it  to  him?  Or  did 
you  say  something  about  it  not  being 
any  concern  of  his  and  pass  on,  leaving 
him  to  guess  about  it  and  explain  it  to 
himself  by  the  limited  experiences  he 
had  had,  or  by  the  stories  he  had  heard 
of  all  such  mysterious  places? 

When  the  small  daughter  climbed 
upon  the  barrel  to  peer  into  the  big  vat 
beside  the  barn,  did  you  lift  her  up  and 
let  her  see  inside  it,  or  did  you  scold  her 
for  prying  into  things  that  were  none  of 
her  business  and  threaten  her  with 
punishment. 

When  your  grandson  asked  you  where 
the  black  man  came  from  and  where  he 
was  going  the  day  he  saw  him  carrying 
off  the  trunks,  did  you  carefully 
explain  who  he  was  and  all  about 
him?  That  he  was  a  friend  who 
helped  one  go  safely  and  com¬ 
fortably  on  a  long  journey?  Or 
did  you  say,  “You  better  look  out. 
That’s  the  black  man,  the  bogey 
man,  and  he  doesn’t  like  children 
who  ask  too  many  questions?” 

WHEN  you  saw  the  small  boy 
of  the  family  gazing  with 
puzzled  eyes  at  the  foreign  looking 
workers  building  the  roads,  did 
you  patiently  explain  who  they 
were,  and  where  they  came  from 
and  what  they  meant  in  the  scheme 
of  things?  Or  did  you  say,  “Run 
away  from  there.  Something  will 
happen  to  you.  Those  brigands  will 
carry  you  off!” 

When  the  little  girl  came  racing 
and  fell  into  your  arms  in  panic, 
because  she  thought  that  something 
was  pursuing  her  from  the  shadows 
in  the  attic,  did  you  explain  it  all 
away?  Did  you  take  her  to  the 
attic  and  tell  her  all  about  the  old 
things  that  were  up  there,  move 
them  about  and  tell  her  about  the 
folks  that  owned  them  long  ago? 

Or  was  that  too  much  trouble? 

Childhood  is  the  time  when  in¬ 
herited  fears  take  hold,  when  new 
fears  are  born.  The  child  mind  is 
full  of  flitting  notions,  vague  half- 
formed  ideas.  All  life  is  new  and 
strange,  full  of  the  unknown. 

Things  are  so  big  to  little 
children.  The  chairs  are  all  so  tall. 

The  beds  are  vast  expanses  and  the 
stairs  are  steep  and  high.  Who 
knows  what  one  may  meet  at  the 
top?  The  chimney  hole  is  a  mys¬ 
terious  thing.  Where  did  it  come 
from  and  where  does  it  go?  The 
shadows  that  fall  aslant  the  walls 
and  the  floors  are  strange,  un¬ 
earthly  things.  What  makes  them 
and  why  do  they  quiver  and  jump 
like  that?  What  is  the  noise  in  the 
chimney  at  night?  If  it  is  the  wind, 
why  does  it  cry  like  that? 

A  fearful  child  becomes  a  fearful 


The  old  lady  told  the  boy  the  tale  of  the  headless  goblin 


adult.  I  know  a  lumberman  who  is 
very  sick  whenever  there  is  a  thunder¬ 
storm.  Storms  come  often  in  the 
mountains  and  the  man  suffers  acutely. 

Going  through  a  stretch  of  woods,  we 
were  caught  in  a  thunder  storm.  This 
woodman,  who  is  literally  afraid  of 
nothing  in  the  great  forest,  turned  pale. 
We  marched  steadily  along  the  trail. 
The  storm  increased  and  with  it  the 
man’s  discomfort.  Before  the  storm 
ceased  he  was  forced  to  lie  down  under 
the  shelter  of  a  shack  beside  the  trail. 

“I  cannot  seem  to  overcome  that 
sickness,”  he  said,  “When  I  was  a  lad 
about  three,  my  mother  died  and  I 
was  brought  up  by  my  grandmother,  a 
conscientious  God-fearing  woman.  She 
taught  me  that  the  thunder  storm  was 
God’s  chariot  and  the  thunder  was  His 
voice,  and  the  lightning  the  flash  of  His 
angry  eye.  When  it  thundered,  one 
should  pray  for  forgiveness  of  sin  lest 
he  be  carried  off  without  time  for 
repentance  and  be  forever  damned. 

“The  effect  of  that  Fear  has  stayed 


with  me  all  my  life.  I  am  no  longer 
consciously  afraid  of  thunder.  I  am  not 
consciously  afraid  to  die.  But  some¬ 
thing  that  is  stowed  away  in  my  inside 
self  comes  to  the  top  whenever  it 
thunders  and  I  am  as  you  have  seen  me.” 

Whatever  you  do,  don’t  tell  untruths 
to  children.  No  matter  how  good  your 
intentions  may  be,  it  is  dangerous  to 
frighten  children.  Fear  is  poison. 

Instinctive  Fear  is  bad  enough.  We 
all  have  to  struggle  -  against  it,  yet 
parents  and  guardians  add  fresh  fears 
to  torment  the  luckless  children.  They 
invent  threatening  personages  to  com¬ 
pel  obedience. 

“You  just  wait,  young  man.  Wait 
until  the  teacher  gets  you.  She’ll  fix 
you!  She’ll  put  you  into  the  spanking 
machine  and  you’ll  be  sorry.  I’m 
going  to  call  her  now,”  and  she  pretends 
to  raise  the  window  or  lift  the  telephone 
receiver. 

The  frightened  child  hastens  to  obey, 
one  eye  on  the  window,  the  other  on 
the  door.  By  and  by  the  child  goes  to 
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Fear— and  the  Child 

school.  He  has  to  be  dragged  there.  This  notion,  the  mother  would  not  that  I  wouldn’t  go  near  the  place,  if 
When  he  sees  the  teacher,  he  screams  accept.  “Of  course,  being  a  teacher  I  thought  she  would  come  out  and  look 


I  at  me.  Her  big  green  eyes  used  to  burn 
I  like  fire  against  the  blackness  of  the 

the  cold 


‘I  let  out  a  yell  and  ran  for  my  life. 
I  ran  so  fast  that  I  fell  all  over  myself. 
Head  over  heels  I  went  into  a  puddle 


aloud  and  clings  to  his  mother.  '  you  have  your  own  ideas  about  it. 

The  mother  forgets  the  story  of  the  don’t  say  you  are  right  or  wrong, 
monstrous  teacher  but  the  child  re-  think  girls  should  be  kept  closely  at  barn.  They  would  make 
members  iF  The  recollection  may  be  home  and  if  the  fear  of  the  monkey  will  shivers  run  down  my  back, 
vague  and  inaccurate  but  the  Fear  is  keep  mine  from  following  strange  “One  day  mother  sent  me  to  the 

strong.  Ihe  teacher  is  somebody  that  Italians  all  over  the  town,  I’m  glad  of  barn  for  the  eggs.  Just  as  I  was  coming 

will  hurt  him.  He  is  sure  of  it.  There  it.”  .  out,  with  a  hat  full  of  eggs,  that  cat 

is  nothing  to  be  done  but  take  him  home  Then  there  are  the  doctor  and  the  came  round  the  corner  and  looked  at  me. 
and  gradually  accustom  him  to  going  policeman,  both  of  them  much  needed 
to  school  and  becoming  acquainted  with  friends  of  the  children.  But  how  many 
the  teacher.  children  look  upon  them  as  friends? 

There  is  the  silly  story  about  the  “If  you  don’t  keep  quiet,  the  doctor  of  dirty  water  and  smashed  every  egg 
rag  man  who  carries  off  little  children  will  come  and  he’ll  take  a  pair  of  scissors  flat.  My,  I  was  afraid  of  that  harmless 
in  his  bag.  I  have  seen  children  halt,  out  of  his  big  black  bag  and  cut  a  piece  old  cat!” 

turn,  and  run  back  because  they  saw  off  your  tongue.”  The  child  may  have  Sonnie  was  smiling  and  nodding  all 

the  harmless  junkman  coming  down  the  his  doubts  about  your  assertion  but  he  through  the  story.  Father  thought  he 
street-  _  has  registered  the  doctor  as  an  enem}'  had  told  him  a  very  amusing  story  and 

An  organ  grinder  stopped  in  front  and  he  is  afraid  of  him.  that  Sonnie  had  enjoyed  it.  That  is  all 

of  the  school  one  afternoon  when  the  true.  But  what  about  the  next  time 

children  in  the  Baby  Class  were  out  for  “OFF  that  big  policeman  over  there?  Sonnie  meets  a  strange  cat  who  looks 
recess.  Ihe  babies  had  a  wonderful  ^  If  you  don’t  come  along  this  at  him  with  green  eyes?  If  he  is  any¬ 
time  with  the  monkey  who  climbed  minute  and  stop  making  a  fuss  he  will  thing  like  Father,  he  is  going  to  be 
upon  their  shoulders  and  lovingly  take  you  and  put  you  in  his  big  stone  afraid.  A  fresh  fear  has  been  grafted 
patted  their  faces.  He  was  a  gentle,  jail  and  you  won’t  get  home  again,  upon  an  old  one  already  strong  through 
affectionate  monkey,  and  the  children  ever.”  Some  day  the  child’s  life  may  heredity. 

laughed  aloud  in  their  glee  while  the  depend  upon  the  doctor  or  the  police-  Tittle  ones  are  very  suggestible  and 
old  organ  man  stood  in  the  background,  man  and  he  can  do  nothing  because  the  especially  suggestible  to  Fear.  They 
beaming  with  happiness.  child  recognizes  him  only  as  an  enemy,  are  so  prone  to  think  they  will  meet  with 

One  wee  girl  stood  back  from  the  He  has  been  trained  to  fear  the  people,  difficulties.  They  are  likely  to  expect 

others  and  looked  most  unhappy.  She  who  might  help  him  in  the  day  of  to  fail  rather  than  to  succeed.  It  comes 

was  a  very  sensitive  child  and  the  trouble.  easier  to  them  to  be  fearful  than  to  be 

teacher,  thinking  sha  felt  herself  neg-  Why  not  teach  the  children  the  truth?  brave  whether  about  work  or  play  or 
lected  or  that  perhaps  she  was  too  shy  W  hy  not  tell  them  that  the  doctor  is  lessons  or  the  varied  experiences  of 

to  come  nearer,  took  her  up  to  the  their  very  good  friend  and  his  black  their  day. 

group  with  the  monkey.  bag  carries  hope  and  comfort  for  the 

sick  and  suffering?  HTHE  adults  seem  to  give  them  very 

rTHIE  monkey  sprang  from  the  shoul-  W  hy  not  tell  them  that  the  police-  little  help.  Rather  they  seem  to  pile 
der  of  one  little  girl  to  the  other  and  man  guards  them  day  and  night?  That  up  the  burden.  They  hem  the  children 
patted  her  face  with  his  cold  little  hand,  he  takes  care  of  them  and  protects  in  with  silly  conventions.  They  teach 
Ihe  timid  child  shook  oft"  the  monkey,  them  from  danger?  Why  not  teach  them  that  a  certain  dress,  certain 
gasped  ,  and  sank  in  a  heap  at  the  them  to  look  for  his  blue  coat  and  bright  manners,  certain  customs  are  as  the 

teacher’s  feet.  buttons  whenever  help  is  needed?  Commandments.  Fear  of  breaking  one 

\\  hen  she  had  been  restored  and  was  Again,  the  stories  of  the  parents’  of  them  hangs  over  the  children  like  a 

resting  on  the  couch  at  home,  her  own  fears  and  failures  are  added  to  the  cloud  of  wrath.  To  be  talked  about,  or 

mother  told  the  teacher  that  that  child’s  burden  of  Fear.  Father  tells  to  be  laughed  at,  is  terrible  to  childhood, 

was  quite  what  she  would  have  expected  Sonnie  a  story.  Sooner  than  take  the  punishment 

t°  happen.  “When  I  was  a  little  lad,  I  was  afraid  that  comes  to  those  who  are  “different,” 

“She  has  a  great  fear  of  monkeys  and  of  my  life  of  the  old  gray  cat  that  lived  the  thoughtful,  aspiring  children  hide 
organ  grinders.  You  see,  I  have  heard  in  the  barn.  I  was  so  afraid  of  that  cat  away,  suffer  and  keep  silent.  Fear  has 


of  children  who  wandered 
off  after  the  monkey  and 
were  lost.  I  warned  her 
against  it,  and  I  told  her 
that  the  monkey  that  rode 
on  the  organ  man’s  back 
was  a  little  girl  that  had 
followed  him  one  day  and 
the  organ  man  had  turned 
her  into  a  monkey.  Being 
a  monkey  now,  she  could 
never  turn  into  a  little  girl 
again. 

“I  guess  that  scared  her. 
Anyway,”  she  said  com¬ 
placently,  “she  has  never 
taken  to  monkeys  and 
organ  grinders  and  it  is 
just  as  well  that  she  hasn’t.” 

The  teacher  tried  to  tell 
the  mother  that  the  fear  of 
the  monkey  was  bad;  that 
more  than  the  monkey  was 
to  be  considered;  that  per¬ 
haps  the  fear  of  the  monkey 
and  the  organ  man  would 
come  back  later  to  do  great 
harm  to  this  sensitive  little 
girl. 


THE  SCHOOL  JANITOR 

TJTAVE  you  ever  thought  about  the 

A  janitor  of  the  school,  and  what  an 
important  part  he  plays  in  the  lives  of 
our  children?  “A  jack  of  all  trades,”  he 
has  been  called,  and  rightly,  too.  He  it 
is  w  ho,  in  the  dark  hours  of  the  winter 
mornings,  tends  the  fires  so  that  at  nine 
o'clock  teachers  and  pupils  will  be  warm. 
He  it  is  who  keeps  the  schoolhouse  clean, 
who  looks  after  the  school  plants  and 
gardens,  waters  and  weeds  them.  He 
even  mends  refractory  clocks  and  does 
odd  jobs  for  the  teachers,  hanging  pic¬ 
tures,  adjusting  electric  lights. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  school  janitor 
is  more  than  an  invisible  person  who 
tends  the  fires;  he,  like  the  teachers  and 
the  principals  and  the  parents,  is  working 
for  the  good  of  America’s  chidren. 


robbed  them  of  the  charm 
of  youth.  It  has  stolen 
from  them  their  fearlessness 
in  action,  their  grace  of 
movement,  their  joy  in 
initiative,  their  assurance, 
their  strength. 

How  shall  we  make  the 
children  fearless?  How 
shall  we  restore  their  cour¬ 
age?  One  of  the  best  ways 
is  to  encourage  the  fearless 
child.  Praise  him  when 
you  meet  him.  Speak  well 
of  him  to  other  people.  It 
is  astonishing  to  find  that 
people  think  they  admire 
fearless  children  when  in 
reality  they  do  nothing  of 
the  kind. 

An  elderly  gentleman  wras 
gathering  a  bunch  of  his 
favorite  roses  while  the 
dew  was  still  fresh  upon 
them.  Three-year-old 
Bobby  wrho  lived  a  few 
lawns  beyond,  saw  him  in 
the  rose  garden  and  crossed 
over  to  visit  him. 
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“Hullo!  Gaddering  roses?  Please 
let  me  smell  them.  M-m-m-m-, 
don’t  they  smell  good?” 

The  gentleman  turned  sharply  on 
his  heel  and  stamped  into  the 
house  leaving  the  hurt  and  be¬ 
wildered  Bobby  standing  alone 
among  the  roses. 

“Nuisance!”  sputtered  the  man. 
“That  child  actually  entered  my 
garden  and  addressed  me  and  he 
hasn’t  even  been  introduced.  What 
is  this  generation  coming  to?  Our 
parents  and  teachers  taught  us 
manners.  Nobody  seems  to  have 
any  standards  now-a-days.” 

This  gentleman  had  been  an 
army  officer  and  adored  bravery — 
and  formality.  He  preferred  to 
have  children  and  lesser  folk 
generally  show  a  little  timidity  in 
his  presence.  He  called  it  respect, 
but  its  right  name  is  Fear.  This 
attitude  is  not  peculiar  to  retired 
army  officers. 

Try  to  believe  in  the  fearless 
child.  Try  to  do  nothing  that  will 
instil  Fear.  Try  to  believe  and 
teach  that  Fear  is  unnecessary  and 
unreal.  When  you  find  that  a 
child  is  afraid  of  something,  coax 
him  as  close  to  it  as  possible.  Let 
him  take  it  into  his  hands  and,  if 
practicable,  touch  it,  at  least  when 
his  courage  grows  sufficiently 
strong.  Let  him  look  at  it  again 
and  again — a  familiar  enemy  be¬ 
comes  almost  a  friend — and  the 
Fear  will  gradually  disappear. 

TF  his  Fear  has  to  do  with  ances- 
*■  tral  dreads — a  dislike  of  fur  or 
feathers — there  is  always  the  barn¬ 
yard  and  the  Zoo.  Frequent  visits 
and  friendly  contact  with  the 
animals  will  establish  the  under¬ 
standing  that  drives  away  Fear. 

If  it  is  Fear  of  the  Nature 
mysteries,  the  wind  and  the  shadows 
and  the  moon  and  the  stars  and 
the  darkness,  tell  him  the  beautiful 
stories  that  the  masters  have  written 
about  them.  Tell  him  the  story  of  the 
Creation.  What  God  has  made  can 
hold  no  evil  for  His  little  children. 

Teach  him  Stevenson’s  songs.  The 
child  who  knows,  “I  have  a  little 
shadow,”  and  “0  wind  a-blowing  all 
day  long,”  and  “Whenever  the  moon 
and  stars  are  set,”  will  have  nothing  but 
love  and  trust  for  the  wonders  about 
him.  His  soul  will  be  filled  with 
gratitude  and  appreciation.  He  will  be 
filled  with  reverence  for  the  Power  of 
the  universe  and  in  his  mind  Fear  will 
find  no  place. 

As  for  the  silly  and  useless  class  con¬ 
ventions,  we  have  no  one  to  blame  but 
ourselves  when  we  permit  them  to 
hamper  the  souls  of  our  children.  We, 
who  have  lived  long  enough  to  have 
children  in  our  care,  have  sufficient 
experience  and  should  have  sufficient 
judgment  to  hold  fast  to  that  which  is 


The  little  girl  fell  into  her  mother’s  arms  in  a  panic  because 


she  thought  something  was 

good  and  discard  that  which  is  evil  for 
the  children’s  sake. 

We  should  be  able  to  teach  them  that 
success,  measured  in  terms  of  social 
success  on  a  dollar  basis,  is  not  the 
true  valuation  of  life  service.  We  can 
teach  them  that  the  quest  is  the  thing. 
We  can  teach  the  child  to  face  life 
fearlessly  so  long  as  he  holds  truth  on 
his  side.  Truth  alone  can  kill  Fear. 

FEAR  must  be  killed!  It  is  the  most 
distressing  burden  that  struggling 
humanity  has  to  carry.  Deep  in  the 
secret  place  of  each  of  us  it  lies  hidden,  a 
great,  shadowy,  spidery  thing,  ready  to 
reach  out  its  thready  fingers  and  lay 
hold  on  everything  that  is  fine  and  bold 
and  brave. 

When  the  soul  says,  “Speak!  Speak 
out  for  the  cause  you  believe  in!”  Fear 
says,  “Be  silent!  You  will  lose  your 
job!” 

Duty  calls,  “Protest!  Protest  against 


pursuing  her  from  the  attic 

the  oppression  of  the  weak!”  but  Fear 
says,  “Be  still!  The  powerful  of  the 
earth  have  spoken.  Who  are  you  to 
cry  aloud  to  your  own  undoing?” 

One  plans  a  good  deed,  a  noble 
action.  Instantly  Fear’s  chilly  ten¬ 
tacles  grope  their  way  toward  it  and  the 
brave  soul  must  battle  mightily. 

A  Fine  man  halts  on  the  brink  of 
achievement.  “Too  bad,”  we  say. 
“He  had  a  great  opportunity  there  and 
let  it  slip  by.” 

The  man  was  afraid.  Fear  had  risen 
out  of  the  depths  of  his  soul  and  cast 
its  ugly  shadow  over  it.  He  faltered 
and  the  opportunity  slipped  by. 

THEN,  teach  the  children  the  truth. 

Teach  them  to  search  for  it.  Train 
them  to  challenge  each  new  situation 
with  a  “Show  me!”  That  way  Freedom 
lies.  The  other  way  leads  to  the  wai1 
of  the  Patriarch,  “The  thing  I  greatl> 
feared  has  come  upon  me.” 


An  Important  Announcement  to  Subscribers 
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Benda  in  his  studio.  Most  of  the  decorations  and  carved  pieces  were  done  by  Benda  himself 

AN  ARTIST  WHO  CAME  FROM  POLAND 

and 


BROUGHT  A  RICH  GIFT 


By  Emily  Frances  Robbins 


YOU  would  never  mistake  him 
for  anyone  but  an  artist,  or 
possibly  a  musician.  I  had 
not  seen  him.  I  knew  of  him 
simply  as  one  who  did  decorative 
illustrations  for  books  and  maga¬ 
zines,  besides  gorgeous  mural  paint¬ 
ings,  and  who  made  face  masks  as 
a  hobby.  I  pressed  an  electric 
button — by  the  wrong  door,  for 
behind  me  it  was  another  door  that 
opened — I  turned;  and  there  the 
artist  was  standing.  His  brown 
hair  was  combed  loosely  back  from 
his  high  forehead.  “Polish”  flashed 
into  my  mind  from  the  countenance 
of  a  slender  man  of  medium  height, 
of  forty-odd  years.  The  impression 
was  so  striking  that  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  anything  that  was  said 


IT  is  hard  for  the  native  born  to 
realize  that  many  who  come  to 
us  from  foreign  lands  bring  real  gifts 
that  add  to  our  national  store. 
W.  T.  Benda  is  a  fine  example.  As 
illustrator,  painter,  and  decorative 
artist  he  has  for  years  given  us 
aesthetic  pleasure.  Always  simple  and 
sincere,  his  sense  of  beauty  appears 
in  everything  he  does,  whether  it  is 
a  picture  in  a  popular  magazine,  a 
decoration,  a  piece  of  carving,  or  one 
of  his  strange  and  lovely  masks,  made 
out  of  bits  of  paper  and  colored.  He 
has  richly  paid  us  for  the  American 
citizenship  which  he  values  so  highly 


literature  and  all  the  other  arts 
as  well. 

Meantime.  I  had  stepped  from  an 
austere  white  hallway  out  of  a 
conventional  work-a-day  world, 
over  the  threshold  of  the  studio. 
I  was  standing,  surprised,  trans¬ 
ported,  within  another  world — a 
world  of  golden  painted  beauty. 
The  beauty  was  not  there  as  some¬ 
thing  to  sell  but  as  an  inherent 
part  of  the  furnishings  of  a  studio 
home,  where  an  artist  lived  and 
breathed  in  his  own  kind  of  atmos¬ 
phere.  It  was  a  part  of  his  inti¬ 
mate  personal  requirements.  Mil¬ 
lionaires  might  well  envy  him. 
The)y  could  not  buy  with  money  the 
kind  of  luxury  with  which  he  was 
surrounded;  things  made  by  the 


between  that  sensation  and  my  asking  face  of  those  long-continued  studious  long-acquired  culture  of  his  own  mind, 
him  if  he  knew  Paderewski  personally,  habits  which  are  the  price  of  culture —  without  regard  to  cost  in  time  or  effort, 
He  did — of  course.  There  were  the  an  artist  who  naturally  knew  music  as  and  out  of  an  impelling  love  of  beautiful 
unmistakable  marks  in  the  artist’s  he  did  painting  and,  as  I  later  found,  things.  One  needed  to  travel 


no 
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pressure  from  within  me  to  do 
what  I  wish,  to  create  the 
things  that  give  me  comfort 
and  by  which  I  am  stimulated; 
and  there  is  the  pressure  from 
without,  to  do  what  makes' an 
immediate,  practical  living. 
These  two  things  constantly 
fight  with  each  other.” 

Was  he  distressed  by  the 
conflict?  Not  at  all!  He 
had  discovered  that  it  was  his 
greatest  blessing.  “The  two 
things  somehow  help  each 
other,”  he  declared.  “My 
decorative  painting  constantly 
betters  my  illustration,  which, 


further  than  the  things  of  this  studio 
to  learn  of  the  artist’s  abilities  and 
character;  indeed,  it  was  in  his  kindly, 
patient  explanations  regarding  them 
(in  perfectly  correct  though  diffdent 
English)  and  in  the  refined  lovability  of 
his  modesty,  that  the  artist  revealed 
the  true  qualities  of  mind  by  which  he 
has  so  enviably  succeeded. 

There  was  a  door-panel  with  a  golden 
background  behind  a  beautiful  lady  and 
a  gorgeous  bird  of  paradise.  Another 
door-panel,  not  yet  completed,  was  also 
golden  in  background,  with  demons  on 
flying  horses  fighting  in  the  air,  in 
illustration  of  some  Oriental  legend. 
There  was  a  large  piece  of  furniture 
which  he  called  a  bench,  a  sort  of  divan 
with  a  high  winged  back,  carved  by 
himself  and  decorated  with  dull,  soft 
colors;  also  another  high  wooden  thing, 
holding  important  looking  books,  the 
back  of  which  had  a  golden  panel 
designed  with  some  Polish  mountaineer 
motif.  A  low  window  was  covered  with 
quiet,  soft  silk,  upon  which  the  artist 
had  painted  a  deep  and  colorful  border 
of  his  own  design.  The  walls  were 
either  hung  with  soft  golden-brown 
material,  held  by  narrow,  gold-carved 
mouldings,  or  paneled  with  large  square 
drawings  and  paintings.  But  in  par¬ 
ticular,  hanging  high  above  reach  (for 
a  very  good  reason!)  were  the  gaily 
draped  heads  of  beautifully  vivid 
women — as  masks. 

Only  a  mask!  You  have  seen  masks 
over  children’s  faces  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  made  of  paper,  or  of  canvas  and 
wax,  pressed  over  a  steel  form.  But 
you  have  never  seen  masks  like  these — 
masks  constructed  without  form  or 
model,  by  the  artists’s  own  fingers,  just 
from  pieces  of  wrapping  paper,  with 
scissors  and  paste,  and  colored  by  him  to 
resemble  life — for  they  are  the  only  ones 
of  their  kind  in  the  world.  Each  one 
represents  sweet  stolen  time  during 
months  of  busy  work,  bes.des  a  con¬ 
ception  of  beauty  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  human  head  which  it  takes  nearly  a 


lifetime  to  acquire.  Placed 
over  the  face  for  masquer¬ 
ade,  they  see,  they  breathe! 

I  venture  to  predict  that 
some  day  they  will  furnish 
one  of  our  priceless  museum 
exhibits  as  a  rare  artistic 
achievement.  And,  cur¬ 
iously,  there  was  a  vague 
resemblance  in  some  of  them 
to  the  artist’s  own  face,  an 
illusive  irregularity  of  fea¬ 
tures.  Was  it  not  the 
world’s  greatest  painter, 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  was 
the  first  to  say  that  all 
artists  paint  their  own 
likeness  into  the  faces  of 
others  and,  unconsciously, 
seek  ever  their  own  reflec¬ 
tion  !  » 

I  asked  him  what  had 
been  the  effort,  the  point  of  view;  how 
happy  or  how  sad  had  been  the  ex¬ 
perience?  Had  his  art  at  sometime  or 
other  been  a  struggle? 

He  smiled,  shyly.  The  word  was 
amusing.  Sometime  a  struggle?  Al¬ 
ways  it  had  been  a  struggle!  Perhaps, 
he  would  better  say  it  had  been  a  con¬ 
flict.  “Although  I  do  some  decorative 
painting,  my  main  business  is  book  and 
magazine  illustration,”  he  said.  “Prac¬ 
tically,  I  live  on  that.  But  this  work 
does  not  always  represent  what  I  wish 
in  my  heart  to  do.  There  are  many 
things  I  desire  to  paint,  decorative 
things,  for  instance.  So  there  is  the 


The  masks  above  are 
made  of  wrapping  paper, 
with  scissors  and  paste 


in  turn,  helps  me  in  the  successful 
achievement  of  the  more  important 
things  that  I  desire  to  do.  When  I  have 
something  in  hand  that  seems  unin¬ 
teresting  and  a  poor  kind  of  work,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  is  good  and  up  to  my 
ideals,  the  more  it  makes  me  think  of 
something  quite  different  from  that, 
something  really  good  in  contrast, 
as  a  reaction,  something  sublime.  And 
this  conflict  greatly  excites  me,  until  I 
actually  undertake  something  big  to 


Benda 
at  work  on 
an  illustration 
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An  Artist  Who  Came  From  Poland  and  Brought  a  Rich  Qift 


paint,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  rush 
of  work.  It  almost  looks  insane  to 
start  an  ambitious  work  at  such  a 
time  but  it  becomes  very  important 
to  me,  and  I  am  up  early  and  toiling. 
Someone  will  come  in  and  say,  ‘Why, 
I  thought  you  were  so  busy  with 
illustration!’  And  I  will  tell  him,  ‘Yes, 
I  am!’  But  I  cannot  sleep,  and  cannot 
do  anything  for  thinking  of  this  work. 
I  may  persuade  myself  that  I  have  the 
other  things  that  must  be  done,  and  yet 
I  find  myself  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning  working  on  the  thing  that  has 
taken  possession  of  me,  not  knowing 
when  the  time  has  passed,  with  no  sense 
of  fatigue  (whereas  on  some  work  I 
may  very  soon  feel  tired),  and  without 
any  detriment  to  my  health  from  the 
long  hours.  I  find  myself  working  with 
a  fire  and  eagerness  that  I  do  not  always 
have  if  plenty  of  time  is  available.  I 
have  often  taken  vacations,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  winch  I  had  nothing  to  do 
but  wrork  of  my  own  choosing  and,  to  my 
surprise,  I  have  not  started  anything 
important,  or  worked  with  anything 
like  the  same  stimulation! 

“From  the  practical  business  work 
also,  I  develop  faculties  winch  are 
highly  important  for  the  success  of  my 
other  paintings.  For  instance,  I  must 
actually  finish  an  illustration  at  a 
specified  time.  I  cannot  go  to  an  editor 
and  say  I  am  not  able  to  get  it  done. 
This  is  splendid  discipline,  for  one  is 
liable  to  begin  a  thing,  find  it  difficult, 
and  then  shirk,  or  to  begin  another 
before  that  is  finished.  My  illustration 
experience  trains  me  to  demand  of  my¬ 
self  to  go  on  to  a  finish.” 

THERE  were  quite  a  number  of  Chi¬ 
nese  things  about — a  huge  carved 
teak  wood  panel  to  go  across  one  whole 
side  of  the  studio,  a  golden  shrine  of 
great  intricacy,  big  bronze  vases,  an  in¬ 


genious  stage  garment,  a  god  carved  in 
jade.  “I  have  not  chosen  these  things 
from  any  predilection  for  the  Chinese,” 
the  artist  explained,  “but  because  they 
remind  me  of  certain  things  which  it 
is  important  for  me  never  to  forget. 
One  of  the  faculties  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  in  any  important  achievement  is 
almost  limitless  patience  for  long  hard 
work.  I  think  that  many  do  not  suc¬ 
ceed  because  they  have  a  facility  for 
doing  certain  things,  and  then  think 
that  everything  else  can  be  done  just 
as  easily — which  is  not  true.  These 
specimens  of  Chinese  workmanship  are 
an  exhibition  of  long  and  painstaking 
work.  They  inspire  me  in  one  way — 
they  remind  me  of  what  can  be  done. 
They  are  wonderful  for  the  work  the 
artists  were  not  afraid  to  put  into  them. 
If  you  look  at  that  old  English  carved 
chair,  you  will  see  it  is  beautiful  only 
in  the  front,  that  the  back  is  flat  and 
quite  uninteresting.  But  this  Chinese 
panel  is  carved  as  splendidly  in  the 
back  as  in  the  front,  it  is  beautiful  no 
matter  how  you  look  at  it.  That 
Chinese  shrine,  though  made  to  hang 
on  the  wall,  is  also  beautifully  carved 
and  decorated  on  the  back.  Some 
things  have  been  done  quickly,  spon¬ 
taneously,  at  a  time  of  great  artistic 
fervor  (although  usually  only  after 
long  years  of  preparatory  study  and 
effort,  like  certain  sketches  which  are 
beautiful  and  admired  after  centuries, 
but  most  beautiful  things  need  a  com¬ 
bination  of  spontaneity  and  long,  hard 
effort — so  much  work  as  people  would 
not  believe  possible.  These  Chinese 
things  are  always  a  reminder  to  me  of 
that. 

“My  masks  are  one  of  the  ways  in 
wffiich  I  try  to  develop  that  patience. 
When  I  exhibit  them,  people  say  to  me, 
‘Nowr  listen,  you  should  have  these 
copyrighted  because  other  people  will 


imitate  them.’  I  tell  them,  ‘Let  them 
try,’  I  am  almost  sure  that  they  will 
not  have  the  patience  to  go  on  with  it — 
so  many  have  started  and  never  carried 
it  through.  I  have  seldom  done  any¬ 
thing  in  my  life  so  much  appreciated  by 
artists  as  these  masks,  they  go  wild  over 
them.  But  also  they  are  appreciated 
by  people  who  do  not  knowr  anything 
about  art,  and  especially  by  children — 
that  is  why  I  hang  them  so  high!” 

And  how  had  America  helped  him? 
He  was  quite  sure  no  other  country 
would  have  been  so  appreciative  and 
ready  with  assistance.  He  was  only 
five  years  old  when  his  father,  who  was  a 
musician  in  Poland,  arranged  for  his 
first  drawing  lesson — before  he  learned 
to  read  or  write!  He  had  attended  an 
art  school  at  Cracow,  an  ancient  Polish 
city  and  art  center,  and  also  one  in 
Vienna.  But  in  every  country  he  had 
studied  and  worked  out  of  the  beaten 
path  of  tourists,  the  Balkan  States  for 
instance,  were  one  of  his  favorite  sketch¬ 
ing  grounds.  London  was  more  cordial, 
perhaps,  than  either  France  or  Ger¬ 
many,  but  nowhere  was  there  cordiality 
like  the  cordiality  of  America.  He  still 
remembers  with  surprise  how  good  was 
everyone  in  America,  in  wishing  to  aid 
him,  when  as  a  young  man  in  his 
twenties  he  had  come  all  the  way  from 
Poland  to  a  California  ranch  to  visit 
his  Aunt,  the  famous  emotional  actress, 
Madame  Modjeska.  And  is  he  going 
to  make  America  his  permanent  home? 
Evidently— since  he  has  been  here  some 
twenty  years  and  has  long  since  become 
a  citizen! 

And  if  he  could  do  just  the  work  that 
he  pleased;  in  other  words,  if  he  were 
rich,  what  wrould  he  do?  Well,  probably 
not  much  of  anything  at  all — until  he 
found  some  other  thing  to  struggle 
against,  that  opposition  we  all  need  in 
life,  some  new  conflict! 


WHO  GOES  THERE? 


The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  Warns  the  Public 

I  am  more  powerful  than  the  combined  armies  of  the  world. 

I  have  destroyed  more  men  than  all  the  wars  of  the  world. 

I  am  more  deadly  than  bullets  and  I  have  wrecked  more  homes  than  the  deadliest  of 
siege  guns. 

I  steal  in  the  United  States  alone,  over  8300,000,000  each  year. 

1  spare  no  one,  and  I  find  my  victims  among  the  rich  and  poor;  the  young  and  old;  the 
strong  and  the  weak.  Widows  and  orphans  know  me. 

I  loom  up  to  such  proportions  that  I  cast  my  shadow  over  every"  field  of  labor  from  the 
turning  of  the  grindstone  to  the  moving  of  every  railroad  train. 

I  massacre  thousands  upon  thousands  of  wage-earners  in  a  year. 

I  lurk  in  unseen  places,  and  do  most  of  my  work  silently".  You  are  warned  against  me, 
but  yrou  heed  not. 

I  am  relentless!  I  am  everywhere;  in  the  home,  on  the  streets,  in  the  factory,  at  rail¬ 
road  crossings  and  on  the  sea. 

I  bring  sickness,  degradation,  death.  And  yet  few  seek  to  avoid  me. 

I  destroy",  crush,  maim,  take  all,  and  give  nothing. 

I  am  your  worst  enemy. 

I  am  CARELESSNESS! 
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Colonel  Roosevelt  and  the  ox  team  he  drove 

WHEN  ROOSEVELT  WAS  HERE 

The  story  of  his  visit  to  the  Berry  Schools  and  the  speech  he  made  there 


NO  one  who  travels  widely 
through  the  country  can 
avoid  noting  how  rapidly  we 
are  accumulating  a  great  mass  of 
entertaining  Roosevelt  legends.  From 
one  ocean  to  the  other,  communities, 
many  of  them  small,  are  including  in 
their  annals,  often  as  the  most  precious 
page  of  those  annals,  tales  of  “When 
Roosevelt  was  Flere.”  He  seems  rarely 
to  have  made  a  visit  of  any  duration 
that  he  did  not  leave  with  his  hosts 
something  of  his  vigorous  straight¬ 
forward  definite  personality.  Every¬ 
where  he  went,  he  seems  to  have  spurred 
the  local  effort  for  good  and  to  have 
spit  out  contempt  on  any  meanness, 
self-seeking,  or  backward  tendency 
that  he  saw.  He  walked  through  a 
community,  according  to  local  author¬ 
ities,  sorting  wheat  from  chaff  with 
almost  an  unerring  hand. 

Sit  down  in  one  of  these  com¬ 
munities  where  a  Roosevelt  legend  is 
in  process  of  creation  and  you  will  have 


By  Ida  M.  Tarbell 


as  entertaining  an  evening  as  often 
comes  your  way.  Such  was  my  fortune 
not  long  ago.  I  sat  in  a  big  half-moon 
of  teachers  before  a  blazing  fire  in  the 
great  stone  fireplace  of  a  log  cabin,  a 
cabin  they  called  “The  heart  of  the 
school”  since  it  was  the  first  gathering 
place  in  the  history  of  what  I  am  afraid 
must  now  be  called  an  institution,  so 
big  @.nd  important  has  it  become.  The 
founder  was  there,  as  well  as  men  and 
women  who  had  grown  up  with  her. 
The  pleasant  talk  had  not  gone  far, 
when  somebody  quoted  Roosevelt; 
and  they  were  off  to  tell  me  the  tale  of 
“When  Roosevelt  was  Here.” 

I  had  already  seen  enough  of  the 
Berry  Schools,  near  Rome,  Georgia, 
to  sense  how  deeply  they  would  appeal 
to  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  robust  and 
practical  nature.  They  are  a  great 
achievement.  It  is  not  often  that  I 


feel  free  to  use  the  word  “demo¬ 
cratic;”  it  is  made  to  cover  so  many 
sins,  so  often  it  reeks  of  cant  and 
stupidity.  But  down  at  the  Berry 
Schools  they  have  put  reality  into  the 
word.  They  have  done  it  largely,  as 
I  see  it,  by  eliminating  all  hirelings. 
Everybody  serves  and  is  rewarded 
according  to  his  effort;  but  there  are 
no  servants. 

The  place  has  been  built  up  from  the 
soil,  acre  by  acre,  log  by  log,  the  work 
all  done  by  teachers  and  pupils; 
Martha  Berry,  the  founder,  leading  and 
using  her  hands  quite  as  freely  as  her 
head.  Everybody  is  a  worker  and 
workers  are  the  great  aristocracy — an 
excellent  setting  and  an  excellent  atmos¬ 
phere  for  Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  place 
which  would  satisfy  every  one  of  his 
healthy  natural  instincts,  a  place  where 
his  emphatic  notions  about  the  soil, 
labor,  religion,  families,  all  are  carried 
out  to  the  full. 

Nobody  would  realize  more  clearly 
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When  Roosevelt  was  Here 


than  he,  too,  that  these  schools  arc  the 
result  of  a  mighty  individual  effort, 
the  effort  of  one  woman,  a  woman  of 
unfaltering  vision  and  the  courage  to 
endure  the  anguish  of  spirit  that  realiz¬ 
ing  a  vision  always  means  in  this 
imperfect  world,  a  woman  who  has 
sacrificed  for  the  thing  she  has  under¬ 
taken  every  tradition,  every  comfort, 
every  dollar  of  material  wealth,  every 
natural  womanly  hope;  and  done  it 
like  a  lady,  with  a  smiling  face  and 
without  faltering. 

The  Berry  Schools  grewr  out  of  an 
incident  which  would  have  meant 
nothing  to  many  a  woman.  One 
pleasant  Sunday  afternoon  some  twenty 
years  ago,  Martha  Berry,  a  young 
woman  of  twenty  or  thereabouts,  was 
reading  in  a  little  log  cabin  retreat  that 
had  been  her  play¬ 
house  in  childhood,  a 
tiny  cottage  in  one 
corner  of  the  park 
in  which  the  old 
Berry  homestead 
stands.  Suddenly  she 
saw  three  wild  little 
faces  peering  in  at  the 
window,  children 
strayed  down  from 
the  Lavendar  moun¬ 
tains.  She  coaxed 
them  in,  as  one  might 
so  many  young  foxes, 
and  gave  them  cakes 
and  told  them  stories. 

It  was  the  beginning 
of  a  regular  Sunday 
afternoon  meeting  in 
the  playhouse.  These 
meetings  grew  and 
grew  until  they  out¬ 
grew  the  space,  for 
not  only  the  children 
from  the  mountains, 
but  their  parents 
came.  Appalled  by 
what  she  learned  of 
the  ignorance  of  the 
people,  the  way  in 
which  they  were  ut¬ 
terly  cut  off  from 
schools  and  churches, 

Miss  Berry  deter¬ 
mined  to  start  a  small 
industrial  school.  She 
had  little  more  than  a 
shack  to  start  with, 
a  shack  in  which  she 
worked  vfith  her  own 
hands,  cooking  and 
washing  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  teaching.  The 
children  from  the 
mountains  pressed 
upon  her  with  de¬ 
mands.  She  used  all 
her  own  means,  and 
then  went  out  to  ask 
for  assistance  from 
others.  In  ten  years, 

Martha  Berry’s  val¬ 
iant  effort  had  be¬ 
come  known  to  a 
select  group  of  people 
interested  in  educa¬ 
tion  in  various  centers 
of  the  country. 

It  was  about  this 


time  that  she  met  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
and  dropped  a  word  about  her  school. 
With  that  extraordinary  eagerness  which 
he  had  for  any  undertaking  in  which 
he  got  a  sniff  of  his  pet  traditions 
mingled  with  fresh  air,  he  asked  her 
to  come  to.  the  White  House  and  tell 
him  more.  When  the  opportunity  came, 
you  may  be  sure  she  used  it. 

Anyone  who  went  to  the  White 
House  to  see  Theodore  Roosevelt  must 
always  remember  the  experience;  the 
heartiness  of  the  greeting,  the  quick 
appraising  of  the  request  you  made,  or 
of  the  information  you  brought,  the 
terseness  of  the  settling  of  your  case. 
Miss  Berry  went  in  armed  with  the 
photographic  history  of  the  Berry 
School — a  tremendous  book,  full  of 
big  and  little  photographs.  Roosevelt 


THE  BERRY  SCHOOLS 

IN  AN  hundred-acre  tract  of  woods  near  Rosie,  Georgia,  on 
January  13,  1902,  a  school  for  boys  was  opened.  It  was  a 
simple  enough  beginning.  The  school  house  was  a  two-story 
frame  building,  square  and  bare,  with  only  such  furniture  as 
the  founder,  Martha  Berry,  could  beg  or  borrow.  The  teachers 
were  Miss  Berry  and  a  friend,  Elizabeth  Brewster.  The 
pupils  were  five  in  number.  The  income?  It  was  a  school 
supported  by  love,  faith  and  work.  There  was  no  income ! 

The  news  of  it  spread  through  the  Southern  Highlands 
and  boys,  large  and  small,  came  in  increasing  numbers,  often 
without  a  penny  in  their  pockets  or  an  extra  garment  for  their 
backs  but  “ready  to  worn  their  way  through.” 

Miss  Berry  put  into  the  school  everything  that  she  possessed 
and  then  went  out  to  find  friends  to  support  and  enlarge  her 
undertaking.  It  was  not  only  the  appeal  that  the  story  of  the 
boys  made  that  won  her  a  following;  it  was  the  method  by 
which  she  was  seeking  to  help  them.  The  Berry  School, 
indeed,  started  out  to  give  poor  white  boys  of  the  mountains 
training  in  those  industries  which  were  needed  to  develop  the 
backward  communities  from  which  they  came — to  fit  them  for 
scientific  farming;  fruit  culture;  stock  raising;  dairy  work; 
house  building;  road  making,  as  well  as  to  teach  in  the  country 
schools  and  help  to  run  their  communities.  All  teaching  was 
done  through  actual  work.  The  boys  cleared  the  land,  put  in 
the  crops,  ran  the  dairy,  did  the  cooking,  laundry  and  house¬ 
work,  raised  the  stock. 

The  response  was  so  generous  that  in  ten  years,  the  Berry 
Schools — a  girls’  school  had  been  added  in  which  girls  were 
taught  scientific  management  of  the  home,  care  of  children, 
nursing,  cooking,  laundry  work,  gardening,  weaving,  basketry, 
as  well  as  the  three  R’s  and  what  follows  them — were  incor¬ 
porated,  owned  2,000  acres  of  land,  a  plant  worth  $200,000,  and 
had  a  body  of  two  hundred  students  and  twenty  teachers.  The 
second  decade  of  the  school  is  not  quite  finished  but  already 
the  plant  and  following  of  1912  has  been  more  than  doubled. 

The  training  at  Berry  is  given  with  the  distinct  under¬ 
standing  that  those  who  profit  by  it  are,  in  their  turn,  to  go 
back  to  their  communities  and  spread  what  they  have  learned. 
During  the  past  nineteen  years,  many  hundreds  of  young 
men  and  women  have  gone  back  to  their  homes  to  pass  on 
what  Berry  has  taught  them.  Every  community  that  they 
have  touched  has  been  improved  by  their  work  and  their 
example.  It  is  knowledge  of  this  that  has  made  friends  for  the 
school  and  that  should  make  many  more  in  the  future.  So 
far  it  has  been  the  indomitable  energy  and  spirit  of  Miss 
Berry  that  has  been  carrying  the  burden  of  the  support  of  the 
institution.  Yearly,  she  goes  out  to  raise  by  personal  solicitation 
the  large  sum  that,  under  the  most  careful  and  economical 
management,  is  necessary  for  conducting  the  huge  plant.  The 
contribution  that  the  school  is  making  to  the  development  of 
the  Southern  Highlands  and  so,  indirectly,  to  the  whole  country, 
as  well  as  the  demonstration  of  the  soundness  of  its  educational 
ideas — a  no  mean  contribution  to  American  pedagogy — make 
it  imperative  that  somehow  a  suitable  endowment  be 
found  to  carry  on  the  work  and  free  Miss  Berry  from  the  burden 
of  responsibility  and  labor  of  annual  money  raising  which  she 
has  so  long  and  so  valiantly  carried. 


pinned  himself  to  that  book  as  if  it 
were  the  only  thing  of  value  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  “Tell  me  about  this.”  “How 
did  you  do  that?”  “How  did  you  get 
hold  of  that  boy?”  “What’s  his  name?” 
And  so  he  went  on,  lost  to  the  nation  in 
his  interest  in  the  pictured  tale.  A 
secretary  came  in  and  slid  a  card  under 
his  nose.  “The  Senator  is  waiting. 
He  had  an  appointment  at  this  hour.” 
“Tell  him  to  wait,”  said  Roosevelt. 
“I  have  got  to  see  this  clear  through. 
This  is  the  real  thing,”  bringing  his 
fist  down  with  a  bang,  “and  I  must 
know  about  it.”  And  he  went  to  the 
end  of  the  book.  Martha  Berry’s  part 
in  his  absorption  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  It  is  related  that  when  Mr. 
Taft  was  President,  she  found  her  way 
to  him  on  a  particularly  busy  day  when 
the  secretaries  were 
trying  to  be  firm  as 
adamant.  A  junior 
in  the  body,  seeing 
how  she  was  handling 
the  President,  tele¬ 
phoned  to ' his  -chief, 
“You  had  better  come 
down  quick.  A  ball 
of  fire  A\ as  "st  ruck  the 
White  House!” 

I  once  heard  a  man, 
interested  in  certain 
social  reforms  which 
were  much  at  the 
front  in  Roosevelt’s 
time,  say  it  was  not 
so  much  the  definite 
thing  he  did  for  you, 
'but  the  fact  that  he 
created  an  atmos¬ 
phere  around  him  in 
which  you  could  work. 
“Miss  Berry,”  he  said, 
“I  can’t  give  money 
to  your  school,  and  I 
can’t  do  much  for  it, 
but  I  believe  in  it  and 
I  am  going  to  interest 
some  people  in  it  who 
can  do  something  for 
it.”  A  few  days 
later,  she  received  an 
invitation  to  dinner 
at  the  White  House. 
She  supposed  that 
she  had  been  invited 
out  of  courtesy  but, 
to  her  surprise,  on 
arriving  she  found 
herself  put  at  the 
President’s  right  and 
foupd  as  her  dinner 
companions  a  group 
of  large-minded  and 
large-pocketed  indi¬ 
viduals,  famous  the 
country  over  for  their 
intelligent  support  of 
worth-while  edu¬ 
cational  undertak¬ 
ings.  After  the  soup, 
the  President  rapped 
for  silence.  "I  want 
Miss  Berry  to  tell 
you  about  her  school,” 
he  said.  Anybody 
that  has  ever  heard 
Martha  Berry  talk 
knows  how  she  can 
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rise  to  the  occasion.  Cultivated,  with 
great  charm  of  manner  and  face,  a  voice 
that  has  all  the  reed-like  quality  of  Mrs. 
Fiske’s,  a  fund  of  anecdote  about  her 
people  as  full  of  laughter  as  of  tears — 
I  don’t  know  anybody  who  can  better 
present  a  case;  and,  listening  to  her, 
you  get  such  a  sense  of  something  valid 
and  solid,  of  something  that  hits  bottom 
and  really  does  what  it  sets  out  to  do. 
That  dinner  made  supporters  for 
Martha  Berry’s  school  who  have  never 
left  her;  but  the  thing  she  got  out  of  it 
which  she  prized  most  was  a  promise 
from  Roosevelt  that  he  would  visit  her. 

THIS  must  have  been  along  about 
1908,  when  the  scheme  was  only  six 
years  old.  He  never  forgot.  In  1909, 
he  wrote  from  the  White  House,  ‘‘There 
is  no  school  in  which  I  have  taken  so 
much  interest  as  I  have  in  the  Berry 
School.  It  is  in  very  fact  vrhat  its 
title  denotes — A  Christian,  Industrial 
School  for  Country  Boys.  I  believe 
with  all  my  heart  in  the  work  you  are 
doing.  When  I  return  from  Africa,  I 
intend  to  come  down  myself  with  Mrs 
Roosevelt  so  that  we  can  see  the  School, 
and  the  boys  as  well,  in  person.  My 
only  regret  is  that  you  have  not  a  school 
for  girls.”  (The  Girl’s  School  has 
been  established  since.) 

He  did  not  forget.  From  London  in 
June,  1910,  he  wrote  again:  “If  I  can 
get  down,  as  I  hope,  to  Atlanta,  I  must 
see  your  school.  But  don’t  ask  me  to 
make  any  definite  engagement  now;  I 
must  wait. until  I  get  home.” 

The  following  October,  he  kept  his 
promise. 

Fancy  the  excitement  when  it  was 
known  that  the  hope  they  had  so  long 
cherished  was  coming  true,  fancy  the 
work  to  set  things  ship-shape.  It  had 
been  a  long  dry  season.  For  six  weeks 
there  had  been  no  rain  and  anybody 
who  knows  what  the  Georgia  soil  can 
become  through  six  weeks  of  dryness 
will  appreciate  the  dust  on  the  Berry 
School  estate.  It  would  never  do, 
everybody  decided,  so  Miss  Berry 
goes  to  Rome  and  wheedles  the  mayor 
into  lending  a  watering  cart.  The  cart 
was  so  big  and  cumbersome  and  the 
bridges  out  Berry  way  were  so  frail 
that  the  boys  had  to  repair  them  in 
order  to  make  it  safe  to  get  the  cart 
in;  but  they  did  it,  and  the  place  was 
sprinkled  from  end  to  end,  and  the  dust 
of  six  weeks  of  dryness  was  wiped  off 
everything  that  could  be  reached. 
Scarcely  had  they  finished  their  Hercu¬ 
lean  task,  when  it  began  to  rain,  rain  in 
torrents!  When  Roosevelt’s  private 
car  appeared  at  8.30  the  next  morning 
on  the  branch  road  that  passes  the 
school — a  road  popularly  known  as  the 
“Rome  and  Nowhere!” — the  deluge 
was  still  falling.  It  was  a  bedraggled 
and  heartbroken  reception  party  that 
greeted  him. 

In  such  circumstances,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  bound  to  come  out 
strong.  I  think  he  rather  liked  it  that 
way.  He  rushed  from  the  car,  pulled 
down  his  hat  and  turning  up  his 
trouser  legs  and  coat  collar,  bounded 
off,  seized  Miss  Berry’s  hand,  crying 
“It’s  bully  to  be  here  at  last?”  “And 
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from  that  hour,”  so  they  all  said  around 
the  cabin  fire,  “we  forgot  that  it  was 
raining.  Nobody  thought  of  it  from  the 
moment  he  arrived  until  after  he  had 
left.” 

They  were  putting  their  best  foot 
forward  and  the  best  foot  was  a  surrey 
into  which  was  harnessed  Nip  and 
Tuck,  the  school  mules,  so  called  because 
they  had  been  bought  literally  pound 
by  pound,  with  pennies  saved  and 
begged.  And  the  rounds  began  through 
one  of  the  loveliest  pieces  of  natural 
woods  that  I  have  ever  seen,  very  much 
trimmed  up  in  these  days  but  much 
less  so  ten  years  ago,  when  Roosevelt 
saw  them.  If  the  party  had,  however, 
any  idea  that  they  were  going  to  make 
their  guest  follow  a  fixed  program,  it 
was  soon  gone.  One  of  the  first  things 
was  a  meeting  with  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
bringing  in  a  heavy  load  of  wood.  “It 
has  been  so  warm,”  they  explained, 
“that  we  were  not  prepared  for  fires, 
so  the  boys  hustled  out  early  in  the 
morning,  when  we  saw  how  cold  it 
was,  to  bring  in  a  load  of  wood.”  The 
moment  Roosevelt  put  his  eye  on  that 
turnout,  he  bounded  out  of  the  surrey, 
“That’s  where  I  want  to  ride!”  he  said; 
and  up  he  got.  It  was  an  historic  yoke 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  joy  in  it  wras  great 
when  they  told  him  how  the  owner, 
and  the  driver  at  that  moment,  had  ap¬ 
peared  a  couple  of  years  before  at  the 
door  of  the  office,  saying,  “I  want  to 
trade  these  oxen  for  an  education.” 
The  deal  was  carried  through,  the  school 
owned  the  oxen  and  the  boy  was  getting 
his  education;  but  such  was  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  animals  which  he  had  him¬ 
self  raised  that  he  was  allowed  to  be 
their  attendant.  Roosevelt  mounted 
the  cart  but  not  merely  as  a  rider; 
nothing  would  do  but  he  must  have  the 
whip  and  drive  himself;  and  so  they 
went  on  to  make  their  rounds. 

IF  YOU  have  ever  built  up  anything 
from  the  bottom,  raw  land,  a  first 
shack,  done  your  cooking  over  a  make¬ 
shift  fire-place  out  of  doors,  washed 
your  clothes  in  the  open,  and  have  come 
to  a  point  where  you  have  a  perfectly 
water-proof  kitchen,  with  a  civilized 
stove;  to  the  point  where  you  have  a 
real  bake-oven,  also  water-proof;  and, 
perhaps  most  important  of  all,  a  laun¬ 
dry  with  tubs  and  running  water  and 
all  kinds  of  new-fangled  laundry  appli¬ 
ances,  then  you  know  what  joy  is,  joy 
in  achievement;  and  I  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  that  will  go  to  your  heart  more 
quickly  than  to  have  somebody  whom 
you  think  has  never  known  any  such 
early  hardships  as  yours,  whom  you 
never  dreamed  could  have  had  an 
experience  which  would  give  him  a 
taste  of  the  satisfaction  you  are  feeling 
in  the  present  achievement,  come  in 
and  show  that  he  knows  exactly  what 
you  started  with,  how  cold  and  wet  and 
disheartened  you  must  have  been  while 
you  were  washing  those  clothes  out  of 
doors  and  how  he,  too,  rejoices  with 
all  his  heart  over  this  honest-to-good- 
ness  modern  laundry.  Well,  now,  that 
was  the  case  -when  Roosevelt  visited 
the  laundry  and  the  bakery  and  all 
the  rest  at  the  Berry  School. 


He  saw  the  whole  thing  from  the 
start.  “I  know,”  he  said,  “I  saw  in 
the  picture  how  you  washed  those 
things,  and  isn’t  it  fine  you  have  this?” 
And,  “Boys,  what  fun  it  is  to  do  this!” 
to  the  boys  turning  out  the  clothes  that 
he  might  see  that  they  really  were  doing 
it  all  right.  They  all  tell  you  how  the 
boys,  after  this  experience,  dropped 
everything  and  joined  the  procession, 
buzzing  around  him  so  that  there  was 
no  getting  them  away.  It  was  the 
same  at  the  bakery.  They  turn  out 
wonderful  rolls  at  the  Berry  School,  the 
kind  they  make  in  the  South;  and  they 
were  making  them  in  quantities.  And 
their  butter  is  as  good  as  their  rolls; 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Gifford 
Pinchot  and  a  dozen  or  more  reporters 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  stood 
there  in  the  pouring  rain  and  buttered 
hot  rolls  as  fast  as  they  could  be  pulled 
from  the  oven,  and  ate  them  in  the 
Southern  fashion,  dripping  with  butter; 
and  everybody  joined  the  chorus  of 
“Bullies!”  that  the  President  started. 

IT  WAS  not  only  the  appreciation  of 
the  achievement,  but  more  import¬ 
ant  perhaps  was  the  appreciation  of  the 
human  material  with  which  this  school 
deals.  Roosevelt  saw  as  clearly  as  his 
hosts  that  here  you  have  the  pure 
Anglo-Saxon  type.  There  is  nothing  so 
undiluted  on  these  shores.  It  shows 
itself  in  a  way  that  is  almost  unbeliev¬ 
able.  One  cannot  go  to  the  Berry 
School  without  stopping  in  a  startled 
way  now  and  then  and  saying,  “Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln!”  That  was  what  Roose¬ 
velt  did  almost  at  the  start,  picking  on  a 
boy  that  was  on  the  reception  commit¬ 
tee,  a  boy  with  the  wide  cheek  bones, 
the  high  forehead,  the  deep-set  eyes, 
the  nose — everything  but  the  mouth. 
You  see  him  in  the  picture  here.  Again, 
and  again,  Roosevelt  sensed  the  quality 
in  this  or  that  face. 

His  interest  in  the  individual  tales 
was  endless;  but  then  these  tales  are  of 
a  kind  that  would  enthrall  any  honest 
mind,  for  they  are  tales  of  youth — 
youth  hidden  in  remote  places,  without 
contact  with  books  or  schools,  in  some 
magical  way  fired  with  a  passion  for 
knowledge,  literally  working  its  way 
out  through  the  walls  that  shut  it  in. 
What  does  it?  How  can  it  be  that  a 
boy  of  ten,  twelve  or  fourteen,  born  in 
a  far-away  cove  in  these  mountains 
where  there  are  no  roads  and,  some¬ 
times,  no  paths  but  the  bed  of  a  stream, 
with  never  a  book,  never  a  teacher,  and 
rarely  a  preacher — how  can  it  be  that 
that  lad  will  say  to  himself,  "I  must  find 
a  way  to  know,  to  understand  things.” 
They  do  it.  They  are  doing  it  all  over 
these  beautiful  mountains  of  the  middle 
East,  driven,  no  doubt,  by  the  myster¬ 
ious  higher  thing  that  drives  men  and 
that  we  still,  dull  that  we  are,  doubt. 

Roosevelt  heard  about  lads  that  had 
spent  a  season  making  a  cotton  crop 
that  gave  them  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty 
dollars;  of  others  that  had  sold  “var¬ 
mint”  skins;  of  many  a  one  that,  with¬ 
out  a  dollar  in  his  pocket,  had  walked 
over  the  mountains  and  down  to  the 
school  and  presented  himself — bare 
footed,  with  nothing  in  the  world  but 
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what  he  had  on  his  back,  announcing 
that  -he  had  come  to  get  an  education. 
That  was  the  way  many  of  them  had 
started — these  boys  into  whose  faces 
he  looked.  And  how  he  rejoiced'in  it! 

On  their  rounds  they  visited  the 
beginning  of  the  Girls’  School  of  which 
he  had  spoken  in  the  letter  which  I 
have  already  quoted.  The  Girls’  School 
had  been  made  possible,  indeed,  it  was 
almost  forced  by  the  boys  themselves, 
who  were  continually  asking  that  their 
sisters  might  have  some  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  they  had.  A  touching  trib¬ 
ute  was  paid  to  Roosevelt  by  the  girls. 
They  had  just  begun  the  handicraft 
work  which  since  has  been  developed 
in  variety  and  quality  to  a  degree  quite 
unusual.  The  most  precious  possession 
of  the  school  at  that  time  was  an  old 
coverlid  done  by  the  grandmother  of 
one  of  the  girls,  of  exquisite  pattern 
and  weaving,  and  when  they  came  to 
look  about  for  what  they  could  give 
him,  the  owner  said,  “He  shall  have 
this.”  It  was  presented  to  him  with  a 
little  speech  and  Roosevelt,  who  had 
been  saying  from  the  start,  “I  wish 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  were  here”;  “I  wish 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  could  see  this”;  im¬ 
mediately  exclaimed,  “How  pleased 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  will  be!”  When  they 
offered  to  pack  and  send  it  on,  he  said, 
“Not  at  all,  I  shall  carry  it,”  and  all 
day  long  he  did  carry  it,  never  letting 
it  go  out  of  his  hands.  Do  you  wonder 
that  these  shy  simple  mountain  folk 
whose  sense  of  the  human  qualities  is 
as  true  and  just  and  unspoiled  as  that 
of  a  child,  adored  him;  him  who  came 
to  them  fresh  from  his  triumphal  tours 


and  entered  so  perfectly  into  their  feel¬ 
ings  and  their  undertakings;  a  man  of 
whom  they  were  not  afraid,  whom  they 
understood,  and  who,  they  knew,  under¬ 
stood  them? 

Of  course,  there  were  to  be  speeches, 
and  lunch  was  not  over — a  lunch  which 
had  to  be  transferred  from  the  lawn 
where  elaborate  preparations  for  an 
out-of-door  feast  had  been  made,  to  the 
small  capacity  of  this  very  log  cabin 
where  I  was  hearing  the  story — before 
Roosevelt  began  to  say,  “When  am  I 
to  make  my  speech?  I  want  to  talk. 
I  can’t  wait!  I  am  bursting  to  tell  you 
what  I  think.  How  long  is  your  pro¬ 
gram?” 

It  was  not  a  long  program,  and  it 
really  would  have  been  a  pity  to  have 
cut  it  shorter,  with  its  welcoming  song: 

“Has  anybody  here  seen  Teddy? 
T-E-donbl  e-D-  Y? 

Has  anybody  here  seen  Teddy? 

Have  you  seen  him  smile? 

We  know  this  much,  he's  Georgia  Dutch, 
And  American  all  the  while. 

Oh,  everybody  here's  seen  Teddy, 

T -E-d  ouble-D-  Y.  ’  ’ 

This  was  followed  by  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  big  stick,  with  a  speech  from 
a  senior  boy,  admirably  voicing  what 
I  think  those  youngsters  felt. 

“We  followed  you,  Mr.  Roosevelt,” 
he  told  him,  “to  Europe,  to  Rome,  to 
France,  to  Germany  and  to  England. 
It  was  bully  to  read  how  you  stirred 
them  up  wherever  you  \*ent.  We  liked 
the  way  you  talked  to  them  out  West; 
and  the  ‘form’  you  showed  at  Saratoga, 


A  cousin  of  the  famous  Sergeant 
Yorke.  This  lad,  after  saving 
three  dollars  and  fifty  cents, 
walked  twenty  miles  to  the  rail¬ 
road,  spent  all  of  his  money 
getting  to  Rome;  then  walked 
out  to  the  Berry  Schools,  penniless 
and  with  only  the  clothes  which 
he  wore,  and  announced  to  Miss 
Berry:  “I’ve  come  to  school” 


when  you  beat  the  ‘Old  Guard,’  showed 
that  you  had  ‘come  back,’  and  that 
was  bully  too.  But  we  are  most  of  all 
delighted  to  have  you  with  us  to-day, 
for  we  feel  that  you  will  find  yourself 
at  home  where  ‘there’s  something 
doing  all  the  time.’ 

“We  believe  in  the  fight  you  are 
making  for  clean  politics  and  the  old- 
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fashioned  virtues  in  public  life.  More 
strength,  we  say,  to  your  good  right 
arm  as  you  belabor  the  ‘malefactors  of 
great  wealth,’  the  ‘men  higher  up,’ 
the  ‘boodlers,’  the  ‘race  suiciders,’  the 
‘Ananiases’  and  other  ‘undesirable 
citizens,’  with  your  hefty  stick.  Hit  ’em 
again  for  us. 

“And  now  that  you,  O  Jungle  King, 
may  remember  us,  in  the  name  and  in 
behalf  of  the  student  body,  I  present 
to  you-  this  corporation  scourge,  this 
purifier  of  politics,  this  tyranny  tran¬ 
quilizer,  this  Big  Stick.” 

And  then  Mr.  Roosevelt  bounded  to 
his  feet  and  made  what  the  reporters 
agreed  in  saying  was  the  best  speech 
they  had  heard  him  make  that  season. 

IT  WAS  a  good  speech  for  the  students 
of  the  Berry  School,  and  it  was  just 
as  good  a  speech  for  the  students  of 
any  school.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
don’t  know  that  the  nation  itself  could 
have  a  talk  made  to  it  more  appro¬ 
priate  to-day  than  this  speech  that 
Roosevelt  made  ten  years  ago. 

A  preliminary  word  and  he  dashed 
into  what  he  had  been  so  eager  to  say: 

“My  friends,  I  am  going  to  do  to  you 
what  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever 
done  for  any  other  audience,  and  that 
is  to  speak  a  little  about  myself  per¬ 
sonally.  In  so  far  as  I  have  been  a  suc¬ 
cess,  it  has  been  absolutely,  solely 
through  doing  the  ordinary  things  that 
any  man  could  do,  but  that  nobody 
does,  or  that  so  many  people  do  not 
do  to  the  point  that  they  ought  to. 
It  is  often — among  my  very  intellectual 
opponents — it  is  often  stated,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  complaint,  that  I  preach  what  is 
commonplace  and  humdrum.  I  do— 
and  so  I  intend  to  do!  Honesty,  cour¬ 
age,  decency,  tenderness  and  force 
combined — they  are  all  commonplace 
virtues,  but  they  are  essential  virtues. 
They  are  the  main  things  that  I  want  to 
see  developed  in  the  American  man 
and  the  American  woman  and,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  American  boy  and  the 
American  girl.  I  never  got  anything  in 
my  life  by  an  unusual  display  of  genius, 
or  even  by  an  unusual  display  of  talent. 
Whatever  I  got  has  always  come 
through  doing  a  number  of  things  just 
as  hard  as  I  know  how.  Each  of  them 
perfectly  ordinary  things,  but  ordinary 
things  that  ordinary  people  do  not  do, 
or  at  least  did  not  do  to  the  extent  that 
was  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  great 
success  through  doing  them.  Now,  the 
longer  I  live  the  less  difference  it  makes 
in  my  mind  what  position  the  man  holds, 
so  long  as  he  does  his  duty  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  highest  possible  way. 

“If  the  effort  of  this  school  was  to 
train  you  away  from  the  farm  and 
merely  to  give  you  higher  tastes  without 
the  additional  ability  to  gratify  them 
by  your  own  efforts  and  so  to  lead  more 
useful  lives;  if  that  was  the  purpose  or 
the  effect  of  the  teaching  in  this  school, 
I  should  not  have  come  here.  I  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  This 
school  trains  the  boy  to  go  back  to  the 
farm  and  to  do  his  part  in  making 
farming  a  skilled  profession;  making  it  a 
profession  like  the  law,  like  any  other 
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profession.  It  trains  the  girl  so  that 
she  can  go  back  to  the  farm  and,  as 
wife  and  mother,  do  her  part — and  it  is 
a  part  even  greater  than  the  man’s— 
in  elevating  the  home. 

“One  of  the  least  desirable  features 
of  our  present  day  civilization  is  that 
while  there  are  a  great  many  big  men, 
men  of  note,  who  were  born  on  the 
farm,  most  of  them  do  not  die  on  the 
farm.  Now,  that  was  not  so  in  the 
early  days  of  this  country.  Then  our 
greatest  men  were  men  like  Washing¬ 
ton,  who  lived  and  died  a  farmer,  a  man 
out  in  the  open  country;  and  the  great 
majority  of  our  most  eminent  leaders 
were  men  who  followed  the  career  of  a 
man  who  makes  his  living  from  the 
land.  I  am  very  glad  to  see,  as  all  of  us 
are  glad  to  see,  a  city  grow  up,  pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  its  growth  is  a 
part  of  the  general  growth  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  If  the  growth  of  the  city  supple¬ 
ments  the  growth  of  the  country  it  is  a 
good  thing,  but  if  it  is  a  substitute  for 
the  growth  of  the  country  it  is  a  very 
bad  thing.  That  is  something  I  want 
you  to  think  of.  I  want  you  to  go  away 
from  this  school  feeling  the  pride — those 
of  you  who  go  back  to  live  on  the  farm — 
feeling  the  pride  that  you  ought  to  feel 
in  following  the  profession  which  stands 
at  the  base  of  the  welfare  of  our  whole 
land.  We  can  get  along  in  this  coun¬ 
try  more  or  less  well  without  almost 
every  other  type  of  man,  but  the  one 
man  whom  we  cannot  get  along  with¬ 
out  is  the  farmer.  I  regard  this  school 
as  one  of  the  influences  which  are  going 
to  place  the  career  of  the  farmer  on  a 
higher  standard  of  dignity,  of  useful¬ 
ness  and  of  reward.  If  a  farmer  is  an 
ignoramus,  if  the  average  farmer  is  ut¬ 
terly  ignorant,  of  course  the  profession 
will  be  looked  down  upon ;  but  you  boys 
who  come  here  and  who  go  away  have 
nothing  to  fear  in  comparison  with  the 
men  in  other  professions.  But  more 
than  that;  you  are  trained,  not  merely  in 
the  ordinary  literary  exercise,  but  you 
are  trained  in  the  handicrafts,  so  that 
when  you  go  back  you  will  have  the 
ability  to  put  the  farm  on  a  better 
paying  basis  and  to  make  the  farm 
house  an  attractive  place  in  which 
men  and  women  can  live  and  bring  up 
their  children. 

NOW,  those  are  two  of  the  things 
that  this  school  is  specially 
designed  to  teach;  to  give  you  a  training 
that  will  enable  you  to  help  yourselves. 
Remember — and  I  am  sure,  looking  at 
your  faces,  that  I  do  not  have  to  say  to 
you  to  remember — that  each  man  has 
got  to  lift  himself.  I  misread  you,  my 
young  friends,  if  you  are  not  straight 
Americans.  You  have  got  that  spirit 
in  you.  Now,  until  a  man  can  lift  him¬ 
self,  he  cannot  lift  anyone  else.  If 
there  is  a  being  more  utterly  contempt¬ 
ible  than  another,  it  is  the  shiftless 
creature  who  has  a  taste  for  corn  whis¬ 
key  and  tobacco  and  who  spends  his 
time  at  the  cross-roads  store  saying 
how  he  is  going  to  have  passed  some 
governmental  scheme  for  helping  every¬ 
body,  while  he  himself  can  live  his 
miserable  life  only  because  his  wife 
takes  in  washing. 


“Your  first  duty  is  to  handle  your¬ 
selves  so  that  you  can  afford  to  marry 
and  that  you  can  keep  your  wife  and 
children  decently,  and  as  they  ought  to 
be  kept.  A  woman’s  first  duty  is  to  be 
able  to  do  her  part,  to  take  care  of  the 
household,  see  that  it  shall  be  a  fairly 
attractive  home,  a  home  that  will  keep 
the  husband  there  instead  of  tending  to 
drive  him  somewhere  else,  and  that 
will  give  decent  surroundings  in  which 
the  children  can  be  brought  up.  That 
is  the  fact,  but  that  is  not  all.  That  is 
the  industrial  side  of  the  school.  You 
must  have  the  Christian  side  in  addi¬ 
tion.  In  addition  to  helping  yourselves 
you  must  steadily  try  to  help  others. 

“The  great  growth,  the  real  growth, 
in  modern  Christian  civilization  has 
been  the  growth  of  the  type  of  man 
who  is  both  a  strong  man  and  a  good 
man.  Whenever  you  go  among  savage 
tribes,  as  I  did  last  year,  you  find  that 
the  strong  man  treats  goodness  as  a  sign 
of  weakness.  That  is  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  we  always  have  in  first  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  savage.  The  moment  you 
are  kind  to  them  they  will  think  they 
can  impose  upon  you  and  it  is  your 
business  to  make  them  understand  that 
they  can’t.  Now,  as  civilization  grows, 
I  mean  true  civilization,  the  only  civili¬ 
zation  worth  having,  more  and  more 
people  understand  that  strength  can 
go  and  ought  to  go  with  decency,  with 
honesty,  with  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others.  I  want  to  see  you  all  here  turn 
out  to  be  able  to  hold  your  own.  If  you 
submit  to  an  imposition  I  do  not  admire 
you,  I  despise  you.  I  want  to  see  you 
able  to  hold  your  own  and  I  want,  at 
the  same  time,  to  see  you  scorn  to  do 
wrong  to  anyone  else.  Pay  heed  to 
your  rights.  Do  not  allow  people  to 
impose  upon  you.  Do  not  submit  to 
bullying.  But  pay  even  greater  heed 
to  your  duties.  Not  only  be  as  scrupu¬ 
lous  of  the  rights  of  others  as  of  your 
own,  but  a  little  more  scrupulous  of  the 
rights  of  others  than  of  your  own.  be¬ 
cause  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  be  a 
little  more  scrupulous  about  others’ 
rights  or  else  you  will  find  that  you  do 
not  pay  any  heed  to  them  at  all.  It  is 
a  good  deal  easier  to  pay  heed  to  your 
own  rights  than  to  the  rights  of  others. 
Begin  close  at  home.  Begin  by  think¬ 
ing  of  the  rights  of  your  mother,  your 
sister,  your  wife.  That  is  the  most 
important  place  to  begin,  right  in  your 
own  home.  No  man  is  a  good  citizen 
if,  when  he  is  away  from  home,  there 
is  a  general  breath  of  relief  from  the 
rest  of  the  family.  Handle  yourselves 
so  that  when  you  come  back  to  your 
home  there  will  be  joy  and  not  anxiety. 
Then  handle  yourselves  so  that  you 
do  your  full  duty  by  your  neighbor,  the 
next  man.  Show  yourselves  t  he  kind  of 
men  whom  your  neighbor  likes  to  deal 
with,  likes  to  work  for,  or  to  have  work 
for  him,’  or  likes  to  work  alongside  of. 
Be  that  kind  of  man  that  the  other  man 
will  not  have  to  be  forever  wondering 
whether  you  are  keeping  up  your  end 
or  not.  Show  yourselves  good  citi¬ 
zens  in  all  those  ways,  and  then,  finally, 
my  friends,  show  your  good  citizenship 
in  other  ways  still.  You  here  have 
exceptional  advantages.  It  is  your 
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duty  when  you  go  back  to  the  communi¬ 
ties  in  which  you  live,  to  set  a  standard 
"  for  others.  Take  it  in  politics.  You 
make  it  felt,  by  your  example  and  by 
your  precept,  that  the  man  who  takes 
a  bribe  to  cast  his  vote  in  any  given 
way,  and  the  man  who  gives  a  bribe, 
are  creatures  to  be  so  intolerably  scorned 
that  they  should  be  hunted  out  of 
American  social  and  political  life.  We 
can  afford  to  differ  politically  among 
ourselves,  to  have  different  convictions; 
we  cannot  afford  to  differ  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  insisting  upon  honesty  in  public 
life  and  in  private  life  alike. 

“Honesty  by  itself  does  not  make  a 
good  public  servant  any  more  than  it 
makes  a  good  man  in  private  life,  but 
without  honesty  the  man  who  is  a 
public  man  is  a  curse  and  a  menace;  no 
community  can  afford  to  tolerate  him; 
and,  without  honesty,  the  man  is  as 
thoroughly  a  bad  citizen  in  private  life, 
no  matter  how  able  he  may  be  or  what 
other  qualities  he  may  possess. 

“I  believe  in  this  school  because  it 
was  initiated  and  is  being  carried  on 
and  extended  in  a  spirit  which  com¬ 
bines  to  an  extraordinary  degree  adher¬ 
ence  to  a  very  lofty  ideal  with  the  most 
practical  common  sense  in  realizing  it. 
I  believe  in  it,  because  it  recognizes 
what  are  the  prime  essentials  necessary 
to  good  citizenship  in  our  people  and 
takes  the  boy  and  the  girl  and  trains 
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them  in  practical  efficiency  so  that 
when  they  go  out  they  shall  go  back 
to  the  farm  and  to  the  shop  able  to  do 
infinitely  better  work  for  themselves, 
able  to  lift  the  profession  to  wrhich  they 
belong  and.  at  the  same  time,  also  reso¬ 
lute  to  do  their  duty  by  their  neighbors 
and  by  the  State.  Those  are  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  I  believe  in  this  school. 
Those  are  the  reasons  why  I  believe  that 
Miss  Berry  and  those  associated  vrith 
her  have  been  doing  one  of  the  greatest 
practical  works  for  American  citizen¬ 
ship  that  has  been  done  within  this 
decade.” 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  do  you  wonder 
that  Miss  Berry  and  her  colleagues 
when  once  started  on  this  tale,  spend 
the  evening  telling  a  visitor  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  “When  Roosevelt  was  Here?” 

He  left  behind  him  an  appreciation 
so  genuine  that  it  has  not  died  to  this 
day.  It  was  not  that  he  had  been 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
not  that  he  had  been  honored  the  world 
over.  It  was  not  that  they  agreed 
with  him  in  politics,  for  I  gathered  that 
some  of  them  did  not.  It  wras  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  faith  and  courage  and 
sympathy  of  the  man,  the  abounding 
belief  in  the  thing  in  which  they  be¬ 
lieved.  Not  a  boy  that  saw  him  there 
that  day  but  will  have  more  courage 
all  his  life  because  of  what  he  said  and 


did  when  he  came  to  the  Berry  School. 

Some  years  ago,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
said  to  one  of  those  whose  social  policies 
he  had  tried  to  aid:  “I  don’t  know 
much  about  the  things  for  which  you  are 
working,  but  I  believe  in  them.  And 
what  I  have  tried  to  be  was  a  good 
sounding-board  for  them.”  And  that 
was  what  he  was  for  scores  of  progres¬ 
sive  undertakings  in  his  time.  For 
child  labor,  for  conservation,  for  more 
honest  business  practices,  he  was  an 
admirable  sounding-board;  but  for  cer¬ 
tain  things  which  are  back  of  those 
movements  and  without  which,  in  the 
long  run,  any  movement  must  die,  for 
those  qualities  that  we  call  human,  he 
was  more  than  a  “sounding-board,”  he 
was  the  very  apostle;  and  it  was  his 
natural  expression  of  these  qualities 
that  endeared  him  to  those  with  whom 
he  was  associated,  and  made  even  his 
critics,  when  they  came  in  personal 
contact  with  him,  forget  everything 
in  their  pure  joy  in  the  man. 

How  after  such  a  day  as  this  at  the 
Berry  School,  when  rain-soaked  and 
muddy  he  boarded  his  private  car, 
calling  back  to  the  crowd  of  enthusias¬ 
tic  youngsters,  “Well,  boys,  if  you  have 
enjoyed  this  day  half  as  much  as  I  have, 
you  have  had  a  bully  time” — how 
could  the  boys  and  girls  and  everyone 
else  at  the  Berry  Schools  do  anything 
but  remember  and  adore? 


Miss  Berry  and  Colonel  Roosevelt  beside  the  sight-seeing  surrey 
which  takes  visitors  about  the  great  farms  of  the  Berry  Schools 


WHEN  THE 

By 


WIND  WAS  RIGHT 

Stuart  N.  Lake 
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TO  me,  there  was  always  the 
wonder  that  Averill  was  in  the 
army  at  all.  He  was  so  young, 
so  utterly  boyish  that  it  was  hard 
for  me  to  realize  that  he  had  seen  a 
year  of  fighting  in  France  and  a  year 
and  a  half  of  suffering  in  hospitals 
afterward.  Averill  was  the  sort  at 
whose  feet  a  mother  would  worship  and 
of  whom  a  father  must  always  have 
spoken  with  a  pride  that  was  per¬ 
fectly  pardonable  to  everyone  who  knew 
the  son. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  see  many  men 
of  various  ages  die  in  many  different 
ways.  I  have  heard  much  and  ob¬ 
served  something  of  the  beauty  to  be 
found  in  serene  Old  Age  as  it  faces 
the  end  of  a  long  and  useful  life.  But 
never  have  I  known  of  one  thing  so 
awe-inspiring  as  the  supremely  con¬ 
fident  approach  of  untarnished  Youth 
to  the  Death  which  it  knows  is  in¬ 
evitable  and  which  it  knows  is  to  end 
long  ages  of  pain. 

AVERILL  enlisted  in  the  army  just 
before  his  seventeenth  birthday. 
He  was  born  in  the  heart  of  New  York 
City  and  all  but  two  years  of  his  life 
up  to  the  time  he  enlisted  were  spent 
where  his  only  playground  was  the 
crowded  street  and  his  only  sports 
those  artificial  ones  with  which  city 
bred  boys  must  content  themselves. 
About  the  time  when  Averill  was 
twelve  years  old,  his  father’s  business 
took  the  family  to  a  small  town  in 
Maine  where  they  lived  until  the  boy 
was  fourteen  and  business  brought 
them  back  to  the  life  of  the  city. 

The  spring  of  1917  found  Averill 
preparing  to  graduate  from  high  school 
and  the  country  at  war.  As  I  learned 
to  know  Averill,  I  easily  understood 
why  it  was  that  he  ran  away  from 
school,  lied  to  a  recruiting  officer,  and 
was  on  his  way  to  France  before  his 
mother  and  father  could  obtain  trace 
®f  him.  The  boy  realized  that  if  his 
whereabouts  was  known  to  them,  his 
parents  would  demand  and  obtain  his 
discharge  from  the  army  and,  with  the 
country  at  war,  the  army  was  the  only- 
place  where  Averill  could  be. 

The  awful  pity  of  it  was  that  Averill 
had  to  come  home  to  his  mother  and 
father  the  shattered  wreck  of  boyffiood 
that  he  was  when  I  first  knew  him.  And 
yet, -I  think  that  if  his  mother  and  his 
father  could  have  known  him  as  I 
knew  him  toward  the  last  and  if  they 


could  know  the  peace  and  the  spirit 
that  were  their  son’s  as  he  approached 
the  Death  he  knew  was  near,  their 
worship  and  their  pride  must  so  in¬ 
crease  as  to  assuage  the  most  poignant 
grief  and,  in  its  place,  build  up  the  sure 
and  certain  knowledge  that  their  boy 
was  a  noble  man. 

Averill  and  I  found  a  bond  in  our 
love  for  the  small  places.  At  least  he 
seemed  to  find  some  pleasure  in  talking 
with  me.  For  the  most  part,  we  talked 
of  the  New  England  town  where  he 
had  spent  the  two  happiest  years  of  his 
short  life  or  of  the  similar  surroundings, 
a  little  farther  West,  in  which  I  was 
born  and  raised. 

I  never  will  forget  the  joy  that 
Averill  took  in  finding  out  that  I,  too, 
had  played  “Run,  Sheep,  Run”  and 
“Blacksmith,”  two  games  which  I 
always  had  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to 
my  own  locality  but  which  he  informed 
me  were  two  favorite  twilight  pastimes 
of  the  Maine  boys  he  had  known. 
Neither  will  I  ever  forget  his  pleased 
surprise  upon  learning  that  I,  as  well 
as  he,  had  done  much  of  my  early 
swimming  in  a  “Devil’s  Divin’  Hole,” 
or  his  laughing  excitement  when  he 
found  common  ground  for  recollection 
in  Saturday  morning  chases  over 
field  and  fence  with  some  irate  neigh¬ 
bor’s  cat  as  the  quarry  and  a  typical 
collection  of  small  boys’  dogs  as  the 
pack. 

Toward  the  end,  as  Averill  grew 
weaker  and  our  conversations  came  to 
consist  more  and  more  of  fewer  words 
and  longer  interludes,  the  boy’s  talk 
was  mostly  of  remembrances  of  twilight 
times  in  the  little  town  in  Maine.  He 
recalled  the  sounds  and  silences  of  the 
close  of  a  country  day  and  its  merging 
into  the  night  as  though  his  whole  life 
had  been  spent  in  that  environment. 
He  spoke  of  the  frogs  and  imitated  their 
pipings  and  their  croakings,  and  of  the 
katydids,  and  I  remember  that  in 
almost  all  the  last  of  our  hours  together 
he  asked  me  if  I  recalled  the  way  the 
robins  used  to  sing  just  after  a  sunset 
shower. 

IT  was  during  this  conversation  that 
Averill  voiced  his  pity  for  all  children 
who  must  grow  up  in  city  streets  and, 
in  a  burst  of  memory-inspired  energy, 
told  me  of  his  hope  "that  some  day  he 
could  move  back  to  the  small  town  to 
live  and  work.  Then  he  smiled  rather 
wistfully  and  added,  “I  guess  that’ll 


have  to  wait  for  my  next  trip.  Light 
me  a  cigarette,  will  you?” 

It  was  the  next  day  that  the  nurse 
brought  word  that  Averill  wanted  me 
to  come  in  and  sit  with  him  and,  as  I 
went  down  the  corridor  to  his  room,  she 
asked  me  not  to  stay  long  as  the  boy 
was  very  weak. 

“I  just  wanted  to  talk  about  the 
country,’”  Averill  explained  as  I  en¬ 
tered  his  room.  “You  don’t  mind,  do 
you?” 

Averill  was  lying  as  he  had  for 
eighteen  months,  flat  on  his  back,  but 
he  turned  his  head  on  the  pillow  away 
from  me  to  where  he  could  watch  the 
sun  setting  over  the  dirty  roofs  of 
smoky,  squalid  Hell’s  Kitchen.  From 
the  street  below,  came  the  shrill 
shrieks  of  the  city  urchins  and,  from 
a  little  farther  away,  the  roar  of  the 
elevated  trains  and  the  crash  of  heavy 
trucks. 

After  a  long  silence,  Averill  turned 
his  head  and  asked,  “Do  you  remember, 
when  the  wind  was  right,  the  wonderful 
smell  of  the  pines?” 

I  could  only  nod  as  the  boy  smiled 
and  again  turned  his  face  to  the  window. 

PRESENTLY  Averill’s  breathing  be¬ 
came  so  measured  and  so  easily 
regular  that  I  knew  he  must  be  asleep. 
I  leaned  over  to  make  sure,  and, 
muffling  the  tap  of  my  crutches  as 
best  I  could,  I  left  him  with  the  smile 
of  happy  recollection  still  on  his  boyish 
face. 

It  could  not  have  been  more  than 
fifteen  minutes  later  when  the  nurse 
came  to  tell  me  that  Averill  had  gone. 

“He  looks  so  young  and  .so  happy, 
even  now,”  she  said  striving  to  be  pro¬ 
fessional  and  hold  back  tears  that  would 
not  be  denied.  “He  thought  so  much 
of  you,”  she  added,  “I  thought  you 

might  like  to  see  him  before  the - 

the  others  came.” 

So,  once  more  we  went  down  the 
corridor  and  it  was  as  she  said.  The 
boy  was  still  lying  with  his  eyes  turned 
toward  the  setting  sun  and  the  smile 
that  the  fragrance  of  the  pines  had 
brought  still  caressed  his  face. 

In  the  street  the  cries  of  the  luckless 
urchins  sounded  and  the  elevated  trains 
and  trucks  still  roared  and  rattled  but 
it  almost  seemed  as  I  stood  there  that 
for  a  minute  for  me,  too,  the  wind  was 
right  and  I  could  smell  the  perfume  of 
the  pines! 
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MANNERS  and  MORALS  of  the  ROAD 


PNEUMATIC  FEVER 


By  Albert  Payson  Terhune 


UP  the  anecite  slope,  our 
little  car  made  its  way — on 
high.  Thus,  as  w'e  reached 
the  crest,  we  were  traveling 
at  a  bare  nine  miles  an  hour,  which  was 
decidedly  lucky  for  us. 

Two  cars  passed  us,  one  going  each 
way.  The  occupants  of  both  of  them 
pointed  excitedly  towards  the  rear 
half  of  our  machine.  At  the  same 
instant,  we  were  aware  of  a  bump,  a 
grating,  a  sharp  series  of  jounces  and 
an  uptilting  of  the  dash-board.  Then, 
thanks  to  our  slow  speed,  we  came  to  a 
jarring  halt — in  mid-highway. 

Our  rear  axle — housing  and  all — had 
snapped  in  two. 

Midway  between  the  Berkshire  towns 
of  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  we  were 
stranded,  in  a  crippled  car.  The 
nearest  village  was  several  miles  off. 

The  time  was  early  October — a 
season  when  the  splendid  highroad  was 
dotted  with  pleasure  cars  as  well  as 
with  lowlier  machines.  Everything, 
from  the  priceless  imported  automobile 
to  the  humblest  delivery  truck,  traveled 
past  us  during  the  next  half  hour. 

And  I  had  numberless  chances  to 
study  human  nature,  as  applied  to  my 
fellow  motorists.  I  am  here  to  testify 
that  that  same  human  nature  has 
undergone  a  change  for  the  better,  since 


Author  of  “Lad:  A  Dog,”  “Bruce,”  Etc. 


the  days  when  the  sore-stricken  victim 
of  thieves  lay  on  the  Jericho  road, 
while  the  Priest  and  the  Levite  passed 
by  on  the  other  side  and  left  him  to 
the  chance  mercies  of  a  mere  Samaritan. 

(His  case,  by  the  way,  was  not 
wholly  different  from  ours — except 
that  the  thieves  dropped  in  on  us,  later 
on.  They  came  from  a  garage  and 
brought  the  bill  for  repairs.  It  was  so 
large  that  it  took  two  of  them  to  bring 
it.) 


Manners:  Some  went  by 
with  an  amused  glance 


WITHIN  thirty  seconds  after  our 
mishap — just  as  my  wife  and  I 
were  climbing  out  of  the  wrecked  car 
to  sum  up  the  nature  of  the  damage — a 
small  delivery  truck  halted  alongside. 
Its  driver,  a  lank  New  Englander, 
asked  with  real  interest,  “Had  an 
accident?” 

“No,”  I  made  answer,  in  elephantine 
sarcasm.  “It  wasn’t  an  accident.  We 
did  it  on  purpose!  We’re  eccentric, 
that  way.” 

Disregarding  my  flippancy,  he 
glanced  at  my  New  Jersey  license  and 
said, 

“You’re  pretty  far  from  home. 
What  hotel  are  you 
stopping  at?” 

I  told  him.  For  he 
seemed  a  man  bent 
on  gleaning  facts  of 
interest  as  he  passed 
through  life,  and  he 
was  impervious  to 
snubs. 

“Wait  here  a  min¬ 
ute,”  he  adjured  us 
(as  if  there  were  any¬ 
thing  for  us  to  do  but 
to  wait),  “and  I’ll 
hustle  over  to  the 
first  house  that  has  a 
phone,  and  call  up  a 
good  garage  I  know 
about  and  tell  them 
to  send  a  wrecking 
crew,  with  a  new 
axle  and  housing. 

Then  I’ll  take  the 
young  lady  back  to 
the  hotel,  while  you 
stay  here  to  look 
after  the  car  till  the 
garage  folks  can  get 
to  it.” 

And  off  he  chugged, 


leaving  me  ashamed  of  my  own 
earlier  crankiness  toward  him. 

While  he  was  away,  telephoning, 
no  less  than  eight  other  cars,  of 
all  degrees,  passed  us.  Of  these,  four 
halted  to  survey  the  wreck.  Three 
drivers  volunteered  to  carry  us  to  our 
hotel.  And  two  of  the  three  offered 
to  telephone  to  some  garage. 

Back  came  our  rescuer,  with  news 
that  the  garage  people  were  short- 
handed  that  afternoon;  but  that  the 
boss  had  promised,  as  a  special  favor 
to  him,  to  send  over  the  wrecking  crew 
in  a  rush.  Then  he  took  my  wife  back 
to  the  four-mile  distant  hotel;  refusing 
all  pay  for  his  troubles  and  time.  I 
stayed  on  guard. 

The  wrecking  crew  came  up,  half 
an  hour  later.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
by  actual  count,  fully  twenty-four 
motorists  had  paused  to  ask  if  they 
could  be  of  use  or  could  give  me  a  lift. 
They  were  folks  of  all  sorts  and  con¬ 
ditions  and  in  every  variety  of  vehicle. 

I  cannot  point  a  moral  by  saying  that 
any  special  class  predominated  among 
the  would-be  Samaritans.  The  list 
included  a  tramp-like  person  in  a  torn 
shirt  and  a  week’s  beard,  who  drove  a 
rusty  and  patched  ambulant  junkheap. 
It  included  a  stately  old  gentleman  who 
descended  from  his  enormous  and 


Manners:  He  asked  to  help 
as  one  who  begs  a  favor 
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Don't!  All  wild  blossoms  wilt  quickly 


They  do,  but  not  only  do  they  Into  this  leafy  and  sunshiny  summer 
fail  to  cover  one  tithe  of  the  world  of  Sabbath  afternoon  drives  and 
ground;  but  the  average  motorist  walks,  whirred  and  hooted  a  metal 
is  a  person  who  never  in  the  old  monster;  raising  avalanches  of  dust, 
times  had  the  chance  to  drive  a  choking  and  spattering  less  lucky 
horse  twenty  miles  in  the  course  passers-by;  scaring  (at  first)  a  myriad 
of  a  whole  year.  His  driving  days  horses  into  running  away;  making 
began  with  the  purchase  of  his  the  quiet  Sunday  buggy-drives  an 
car.  And,  too  often,  he  is  prone  hourly  peril;  waking  sleepers  and 
to  behave,  on  the  road,  as  though  harrowing  the  nerves  of  sick  people 
his  were  the  only  car  in  existence,  along  the  way;  running  over  and  killing 
Someone,  much  wiser  than  I,  such  dogs  and  chickens  as  lounged 
once  declared:  in  slumbrous  fearlessness  in  the  middle 

“An  automobile  is  an  insult  to  of  the  yellow  road. 
everybody  but  its  owner.”  That  is  what  happened.  It  happened 

That  is  an  epigram.  And,  un-  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  these 
like  most  epigrams,  it  comes  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
strangely  close  to  being  true,  civilized  earth.  In  time,  of  course, 
For  example:  horses  grew  used  to  the  rackety  new- 

Perhaps  you  are  old  enough  to  comer.  Dogs — those  that  lived  long 
remember  the  sweet  summer  enough  to  learn — forgot  they  had  once 
afternoons,  in  the  country,  before  been  safe  and  slunk  back  from  the  road 
the  Sabbath  silences  were  rent  edge,  in  fright,  at  the  sound  of  the 
by  the  screech  of  motor-horns,  rolling  canicide’s  honk.  Chickens, 
and  before  the  whiz  of  fast-flying  having  no  sense  to  speak  of,  continued 
cars  proved  to  pedestrians  and  to  perish  under  the  flying  wheels, 
horse  vehicles  the  peril  of  ventur-  Then,  with  smoother  roads,  came 

stringent  motor  laws  to  lessen  the 
menace  to  life  and  limb.  And  some- 


j Do!  Slow  down  in  passing  animals 


gleaming  limousine,  and  (waving  back  ing  forth  for  an  hour’s  exercise  at  such 
his  eager  chauffeur)  came  over  to  where  a  time. 

I  sat  amid  the  ruins  and  inquired  what  Noon  dinner  had  been 
he  might  do  for  me.  He  asked,  as  one  eaten  and  digested.  And 
who  begs  a  favor;  not  as  though  con-  the  afternoon  driving  be- 
ferring  one.  gan.  Naturally,  the  pre- 

Those  two  men  were  the  extremes  of  dominant  note  in  it  was  the 
the  Samaritans.  And  there  were  painfully  close-shaven  youth 
representatives  of  every  intervening  in  Sunday  garb,  seated  in  a 
grade.  shiningly  clean  buggy,  with 

That  half  hour  of  waiting,  on  the  a  proud  and  muslin-clad 
Stockbridge-Lenox  road,  taught  me  maiden  at  his  side.  The 
much.  horse  was  groomed  to  the 

Naturally,  there  were  dozens  of  cars  minute.  Often  there  was 
whose  drivers  or  passengers  went  by  a  gay  bow  of  ribbon  on  the 
with  no  more  than  an  amusedly  curious  whipstock, 
glance.  But,  also,  there  were  the  afore-  Then  there  was  the  big 
said  twenty-four  men  and  women  Avho  and  roomy  old  family  carry- 
offered  to  help  me.  all,  drawn  by  a  big  and 

On  the  other  hand,  the  garage  men,  roomy  old  family  horse; 
when  at  last  they  came  up,  made  a  and  with  both  seats  chock- 
bungling  job  of  the  repairing  (first  full  of  happy  grown-ups 
noting  from  my  license  plates  that  I  and  children  out  for  the 
came  from  far  away  and  was  evidently  week’s  chief  diversion, 
a  mere  transient  from  whom  no  future  And,  here  and  there,  jogged 
custom  might  be  expected);  and  they  the  two-horse  team,  bear- 
overcharged  me  accordingly.  ing  sombrely  clad  but  calm- 

Perhaps  I  have  dwelt  overlong  and  ly  pleased  churchgoers  home 
windily  on  this  trivial  incident  of  from  afternoon  services.  An  occasional  times — those  laws  are  obeyed.  But  who, 
disaster.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  epito-  horseback  rider  or  a  span  of  spanking  recalling  the  old  and  safe  and  peaceful 
mize  much  of  motorist-nature  and  to  trotters  varied  the  scene.  Along  the  times,  can  argue  against  the  grim 
point  an  example  that  may  be  worth  warm  and  shady  and  softly  dust-  dictum:  “An  automobile  is  an  insult 

studying.  coated  road,  the  cavalcade  ambled.  to  everybody  but  its  owner?” 

Motoring  is  still  in  its  green  and  The  road  itself  was  not  so  good  (in  Yet,  the  “insult”  in  most  cases  is 
bumptious  boyhood.  For  less  than  a  one  sense)  as  now.  You  could  not  due  to  mere  thoughtlessness,  not  to 
score  of  years  has  it  been  in  anything  roller-skate  on  it;  nor  make  sixty  intent.  If  motorists  would  stop  to 
like  common  vogue.  Wherefore — hav-  miles  an  hour  thereon  with  pneumatic  remember  a  few  potent  facts,  the 
ing  no  antiquity  and  no  precedents — it  tires.  But  neither  did  its  flinty  surface  “insult”  would  surely  abate  its  in- 
has  had  to  make  up  new  rules  as  its  ruin  horses’  feet,  as  now.  And  its  solence  and,  in  time,  might  even  turn 
game  progressed.  warm  softness  was  grateful  to  tired  into  something  like  a  compliment. 

When  I  say  “new  rules,”  I  don’t  human  soles,  too.  Here — awkwardly  expressed — is  my 

refer  to  “laws.”  Motor  “laws”  a|e  very  The  worst  danger  lurking  abroad,  idea: 

complete  and,  for  the  most  part,  very  in  those  dreamy  days,  was  the  semi-  On  entering  another  man’s  house, 

just.  But  they  merely  ordain  what  demi-occasional  runaway  horse.  But  you  would  not  make  the  rooms  resound 

may  or  may  not  be  done  without  he  was  a  rarity.  The  Sunday  after-  with  hideous  and  needless  din.  You 

incurring  fines  or  imprisonment.  They  noon  drive  was  a  joy.  A  safe  joy,  at  would  not  bump  into  furniture,  nor 

don’t  touch  on  the  million  phases  of  that.  Not  hysterically  hilarious,  per-  grind  out  the  life  of  his  pet  dog  under 

courtesy  and  fellowship  and  fair  play  haps;  nor  starred  with  such  diverting  your  heel,  nor  ruin  his  floors  by  digging 

and  expedience  which  may  make  or  spectacles  as  smashups  and  tire-repair-  your  hobnailed  boots  into  them.  Apart 
mar  the  sport  of  automobiling.  ing.  But  still  a  joy!  So  was  the  from  other  considerations  of  decency, 

One  might  imagine  that  the  rules  rambling  Sunday  afternoon  walk,  Avith  you  would  remember  that  he  Avas  your 
governing  oldtime  vehicular  traffic  the  dogs.  host. 

would  apply  to  motoring  as  Avell.  What  happened  then?  Well,  the  farmers  and  suburbanites, 
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past  whose  homes  you  motor,  are  also 
your  hosts.  They  are  sometimes 
unwilling  hosts,  perhaps.  But  they 
are  yet  your  hosts. 

Their  money  bought  the  forests  and 
meadows  and  hills  and  gardens  and 
houses  which  go  to  make  up  the 
scenery  you  are  enjoying.  Their 
taxes  laid  out  and  still  keep  up  the 
fine  new  roads  you  are  spinning  over. 
In  brief,  you  are  riding  at  these  people’s 
expense.  It  is  they  who  have  provided 
every  detail  of  the  region  you  are 
traversing.  You  supply  the  car.  But 
their  hard-scraped  savings  have  sup¬ 
plied  all  the  rest. 

By  way  of  reward,  their  roads  are 
rutted  and  otherwise  banged  out  of 
shape  by  your  juggernaut  tires  and 
heedless  driving.  Their  sweet  road¬ 
side  woods,  in  spring,  are  despoiled 
of  the  dogwood  and  wild  azalea  and 
every  other  flowering  tree  and  shrub 
within  reach.  (Note  the  tonneaus 
piled  high  with  wilting  wildflowers 
and  huge  flowering  branches,  on  the 
way  back  from  a  Sunday  Outing.) 

Those  same  woods  and  their  meadows 
and  lanes  are  littered  with  the  remnants 
of  your  picnic  lunch  and  with  town 
newspapers  and  every  other  form  of 
debris.  Their  chickens  are  run  over, 
as  they  stray  heedlessly  out  from  the 
dooryard.  Their  cats  and  their  dogs 
are  maimed  or  crushed  by  you.  Their 
sylvan  quiet  is*  invaded  by  the  machine- 
gun  roar  Of  the  muffler  cut-out,  and  of 
the  siren.  Their  air  is  rendered  dusty 
and  malodorous  by  wheel  and  by  gas. 
They  are  paying  your  bills.  You  are 
robbing  their  neighborhood  of  all  its 
olden  peace  and  charm. 

Is  it  fair?  Think  it  over. 

There  are  so  many,  many  ways  of 
lessening  the  nuisance,'  now  that  the 
nuisance  has  become  necessary  and 
has  grown  to  be  a  national  institution! 

In  the  first  place,  if  you  want  to 
travel  at  break-neck  speed,  take  passage 
in  the  Twentieth  Century  Express  or 
some  other  railroad  flyer.  It  will 
move  at  a  faster  pace  and  keeps  up  its 


‘I’m  lonely;  come  along!” 


speed  for  a  much  longer  time  than  will 
the  swiftest  automobile.  Also,  it  will 
do  this  with  far  less  danger  to  everyone 
concerned  and  without  disturbing  quiet 
rural  neighborhoods.  Incidentally,  in 
such  a  train  you  can  get  an  infinitely 
better  view  of  the  surrounding  country 
than  when  you  are  whirling  through 
that  country  in  a  motor  car. 

If  you  yearn  for  the  exultation  of  loud 
noise,  get  a  pass  to  some  gun-testing 
range  and  then  refuse  the  plugs  of 
cotton  offered  you  for  your  ears.  The 
effect  will  be  far  more  sensational  than 
any  you  can  attain  by  using  the  cut¬ 
out  of  your  car.  And  nobody  but  your¬ 
self  will  be  deafened  or  scared  thereby; 
or  jarred  out  of  a  sick-room  sleep. 

Why  not  keep  your  car’s  speed  down 
to  twenty  miles  an  hour?  Your  grand¬ 
father  would  have  thought  he  was 
flying,  if  he  had  moved  at  an 
hourly  rate  of  twenty  miles,  in 
any  road  vehicle. 

That  pace  is  twice  as  fast — - 
for  any  length  of  time — as  the 
best  horse  could  draw  you.  It 
will  suffice  to  gratify  any  reason¬ 
able  yearning  for  speed.  At  the 
same  time,  it  will  not  only  give 
you  an  ample  view  of  the  land¬ 
scape,  but  will  enable  you  to  slow 
down  or  to  swerve,  in  case  you 
round  a  turn  and  find  in  front  of 
you  a  dog.  or  a  flock  of  hens,  or 
a  drove  of  cows,  or  an  absent- 
minded  pedestrian,  or  a  baby  who 
has  toddled  out  into  the  highway. 

Nor  will  you  need  to  raise  one 
half  so  much  dust  or  make  half 
so  much  racket  as  when  “letting 
her  out.” 

If  a  straight  and  smooth 
stretch  of  road  tempts  you  to 
test  your  car’s  speed,  why  not 
regard  the  temptation  as  on  a 
par  with  that  of  carving  your 
initials  on  your  host’s  dinner 
table?  In  other  words,  as  some¬ 
thing  possibly  desirable,  but  as¬ 
suredly  out  of  the  question? 

To  slow  down  for  passing  live  stock; 
to  have  a  wary  eye  and  a  re¬ 
straining  hand  when  rounding 
comers;  to  avoid  all  needless 
noise  and  dust;  these  are  things 
which  need  not  detract  from  your 
own  legitimate  pleasure  in  the 
drive  and  which  will  add  to  the 
joy  of  life  for  those  whose  neigh¬ 
borhood  you  chance  to  be  visiting. 

The  wild  flowers  are  pretty. 
Perhaps  they  would  look  nice  in 
your  home.  But  they  will  no 
longer  beautify  the  fields  and  the 
roadside  for  the  denizens  of  the 
region  or  for  future  motorists,  if 
you  tear  them  up  by  the  roots 
and  carry  them  away.  Even 
now,  the  woods  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  are  denuded  of 
such  flowers;  as  well  as  of  dog¬ 
wood  and  laurel.  And  motorists 
denuded  them. 

Taken  all  in  all,  can  you  wonder 
that  broken  glass  and  tacks 
strew  so  many  roads?  Pedes¬ 
trians  are  only  human. 

When  I  speak  of  avoiding 
needless  noise,  I  do  not  refer  to 


the  sounding  of  the  horn  at  the  proper 
times.  That  is  a  highly  necessary  pre¬ 
caution  and  one  that  motorists  seem 
to  be  neglecting  more  and  more.  A 
single  blast  will  warn  people  on  the 
other  side  of  a  road-bend  that  a  car  is 
coming,  and  will  let  them  get  out  of 
the  way.  Also,  the  warning  honk  has 
often  saved  the  car  in  front  from  halting 
too  suddenly;  and  has  permitted  it  to 
draw  aside  for  the  oncomer. 

Less  and  less  often,  of  late  years,  is 
fhe  horn  sounded  at  these  needful 
times.  And  oftener  and  oftener  it  is 
blared,  by  way  of  a  joke,  when  speeding 
past  a  church,  during  service;  or  when 
passing  through  some  sleeping  village, 
late  at  night. 

The  “gasless  Sundays,”  of  1918,  gave 
a  too-short  respite  from  racket  and 
from  menace;  and  brought  back,  for  a 


“I  couldn’t  be  seen  in  that  car!” 


pitifully  brief  space,  the  smiling  ghost 
of  the  dear  old  country  Sabbath.  But 
it  was  only  a  ghost.  And,  all  too  soon, 
it  was  forever  laid. 

Yes,  I  realize  there  are  at  least 
ninety  “bright  answers”  to  these  pleas 
for  consideration  that  I  have  just 
voiced.  The  foremost  of  them  is: 

“There  aren’t  any  innocent  outsiders 
to  be  annoyed  by  motorists,  any  more. 
Everyone  owns  a  car.” 

If  I  have  heard  that  glib  lie  once,  I 
have  heard  it  a  hundred  times.  To 
say,  “Everyone  owns  a  car!”  is  like 
uttering  the  time-honored  midsummer 
phrase,  “Everyone’s  out  of  town  at 
this  season!” 

At  all  seasons  of  the  year,  full  ninety 
per  cent  of  a  city’s  population  is  still 
“in  town.”  And.  as  for  saying,  “Every¬ 
one  owns  a  car!”— well,  here  are  some 
figures : 

The  total  number  of  car-owners  in 
our  entire  nation  is  approximately  the 
same  as  is  the  total  population  of  New 
York  City. 

In  New  York  State,  in  1919,  one 
person  in  twenty-three  owned  an 
automobile  of  some  sort.  In  other 
words,  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the 
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State’s  population  were  motorists.  In  man  should  suffer  from  an  acute  attack  deftly  as  to  avoid  denting  the  mud- 
the  United  States,  at  large,  in  1919,  one  of  super-selfishness  as  soon  as  he  starts  guard  of  the  rear  car  and  smashing  the 
person  in  eighteen  was  an  automobile  to  drive  a  car,  is  a  mystery  beyond  tail-light  of  the  car  ahead.  Deaf  to 
owner.  Thus,  there  were  seventeen  my  poor  powers  to  solve.  Unless,  fellow  motorists’  protests,  the  inter¬ 
people  to  be  annoyed  by  the  eighteenth  perhaps,  the  very  newness  of  the  sport  loping  driver  kept  his  stolen  place, 
person’s  car.  Seventeen  people  who  has  left  it  lacking  in  ethics.  In  the  When  the  boat  had  started,  he 
owned  no  car,  who  got  no  benefits  days  of  exclusive  horse  vehicles,  one  left  his  seat  and  went  forward  for 
from  a  car  and  yet  had  to  pay  taxes  saw  practically  none  of  this  spirit,  a  smoke.  His  departure  was  the 

for  motor  roads  and  to  risk  life  and  It  is  an  offspring  of  the  motor  craze.  signal  for  three  other  motorists  to 

limb  from  the  speed  or  carelessness  of  Take  an  eight-hour  Sunday  drive,  descend  from  their  perches  and  walk 
drivers.  In  short,  to  seventeen  people  anywhere  along  *a  well-traveled  road,  up  to  his  car.  With  no  preconcerted 
out  of  eighteen,  an  automobile  was  an  Note,  then,  the  people  who  will  risk  arrangement  among  them,  they  pro- 

“insult”  and  incidentally  a  peril  and  your  safety  and  their  own  and  deluge  ceeded  to  do  horrible  things  to  that 

a  nuisance.  you  with  dust,  for  the  mere  sake  of  absentee  hog’s  deserted  machine.  They 

By  the  way,  you  eighteenth  man  or  passing  you;  or  of  plunging  through  cut  every  tire,  including  the  “spare;” 
woman — after  you  have  made  your  traffic  gaps,  where  a  six  inch  misjudging  they  took  off  the  carburetor  and 
car  as  little  of  a  pest  as  you  can  to  the  of  distance  must  cause  accident.  I  tossed  it  into  the  river.  They  crippled 
other  seventeen  men  and  women — here  do  not  refer  to  doctors  or  to  other  the  running  gear  and  disconnected  the 
is  something  else  you  can  do ;  something  motorists  with  legitimate  reasons  for  steering  wheel. 

to  turn  your  car  to  real  humanitarian  haste;  but  to  the  driver  whose  sole  The  outraged  owner  came  back  while 
account  and  at  no  extra  expense  to  excuse  for  whizzing  past  you  is  the  they  were  at  work.  Without  heeding 
yourself:  When  you  are  going  for  a  peculiar  itching  demon  of  precedence  his  howled  plaints,  they  went  on  quietly 
drive,  whether  for  business  or  for  which  possesses  him.  Once  ahead  of  with  their  task  of  demolition.  Two 
pleasure,  why  not  remember  that  there  you,  he  will  often  loaf  along  at  a  speed  other  motorists  buttonholed  the  man 
are  seventeen  people,  to  any  one  of  no  greater  than  your  own,  until  he  and  told  him  in  terse  words  just  what 
whom  a  seat  in  your  machine  would  be  spies,  in  front,  another  car  which  they  thought  of  him.  Then,  when  the 

a  real  treat?  These  people  get  few  lures  him  into  the  craving  to  pass  it.  boat  reached  its  dock,  the  quintette 

drives,  if  any.  They  would  not  insist  pushed  his  useless  car  ashore  for  him, 

on  being  taken  through  the  most  '“THIS  zest  for  needless  haste— and  too  handed  him  their  cards  and  drove  off. 

beautiful  roads,  or  on  stopping  at  ex-  often  for  criminally  dangerous  haste  It  was  my  first  experience  in  seeing  a 
pensive  road-houses.  — is  perhaps  twin  brother  to  the  im-  motorhog  adequately  punished  by  fellow 

Just  to  sit  back  in  a  comfortable  pulse  which  leads  dozens  of  ferry  motorists, 
car  seat  and  to  feel  the  cool  air  on  their  passengers  to  crowd  to  the  front  rail 

faces  and  to  draw  in  deep  breaths  of  it  of  a  boat  and  to  fling  themselves  for-  \  yfOTOR  snobbery  calls  for  a  high 
and  to  rejoice  in  the  motion  and  in  the  ward  in  a  mad  stampede  for  the  run-  -iVl  place  in  the  roster  of  automobile 

change  of  scene,  would  be  a  godsend  way,  the  instant  the  gates  are  opened —  sins.  Of  old,  the  man  with  a  hundred- 

to  them.  and  then  to  waste  five  minutes  in  dollar  buggy  was  practically  never 

It  would  be  so  little  trouble  to  you  staring  at  something  of  interest  in  made  to  feel  uncomfortable  in  the 
to  go  a  block  out  of  your  way  and  to  the  street  beyond.  presence  of  the  owner  of  a  three- 

stop  at  the  home  of  some  car-less  ac-  The  porcine  tendency  of  motorists  hundred-dollar  rig..  Yet,  the  driver  of 

quaintance  with  the  hail  of:  is  strong  in  the  matter  of  parking;  every  moderate  priced  car  can  tell 

"I’m  lonely;  and  I  have  to  drive  heedless  whether  or  not  the  car  ahead  some  such  story, 
to  such-and-such  a  place.  Won’t  shall  have  room  to  manoeuvre  its  way  “By  their  cost  ye  shall  know  them.” 
you  please  come  along?”  out  of  the  spot  it  has  halted  in.  The  Not  by  their  service  and  economy  and 

So  much  for  the  attitude  of  motorists  tendency  is  still  stronger,  in  the  case  general  usefulness, 
toward  non-motorists.  And  now  for  of  two  acquaintances  whose  cars  meet  A  man,  whom  I  remembered  as  a 
the  equally  big  theme  of  the  attitude  in  a  road  and  who  come  to  a  dead  stop,  section  hand  and  who  had  rolled  up  a 
of  motorists  toward  each  other;  a  the  cars  blocking  the  whole  highway  few  thousand  dollars  on  a  sub-contract, 
theme  which  I  realize,  quite  as  well  as  while  the  owners  converse.  met  us  one  day  as  we  were  driving  our 

do  you,  I  am  not  at  all  competent  to  Carelessness,  rather  than  anything  well-beloved  little  car. 
cope  with.  worse,  is  usually  to  blame  for  the  failure  “Nice  handy  boat  you’ve  got 

Perhaps  the  worst  sin  of  all,  under  to  put  out  a  warning  hand  to  one  side,  there!”  he  commented  pleasantly, 
this  head,  is  what  is  vulgarly  called  when  one  is  about  to  stop  or  to  turn.  The  “I’d  like  to  have  one  of  those, 
"motor  hoggishness.”  Why  a  mod-  same  heedlessness  makes  the  required  But,”  with  a  sigh  of  renunciation, 
erately  well  mannered  and  considerate  use  of  the  horn  an  all  but  dead  letter,  “of  course  a  man  of  my  standing 

On  a  Hudson 
River  ferryboat,  at 
one  of  the  crossings 
some  distance  above 
the  city,  two  years 
ago,  a  fine  of  cars 
were  filing  slowly 
aboard  a  boat.  Into 
the  line  dashed  a 
fast-rushing  late  ar¬ 
rival.  Deftly  the 
newcomer  cut  into 
the  narrow  gap  be¬ 
tween  two  other 
cars;  yet  not  so 


{Left)  Don’t!  (Note 
people  who  risk  their 
safety  and  yours) 


(Right)  Do!  (Signal 
when  slowing  down 
or  changing  course) 
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couldn’t  afford  to  be  seen  in  such  a 
cheap  machine.” 

Yet  one  of  the  few  men  I  know,  who  is 
indecently  rich  and  is  at  the  same  time 
great,  drives  invariably  in  the  cheapest 
standard  make  of  car.  Apparently  a 
man  of  his  “standing”  could  afford 
to  be  seen  in  a  wheelbarrow.  It  is  a 
nasty  commentary  on  our  national 
taste  that  noses  should  be  turned  up 
at  mention  of  pretty  and  serviceable 
cars  which  are  within  the  buyers’ 
means;  and  that  admiring  respect 
should  be  shown  a  car  whose  purchase 
often  entails  the  mortgaging  of  one’s 
house. 

Did  you  ever  notice  that  the  average 
woman  drives  an  automobile  better 
and  more  cleverly  and  with  more  wise 
caution  than  does  the  average  man? 
Well,  it  is  true;  and  I  have  proved  it  by 
years  of  somewhat  close  observation. 
There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  but 
the  rule  holds.  And  this  is  odd;  for 
the  average  man  used  to  drive  a  horse 
better  than  the  average  woman.  Nor 
is  woman  a  road  hog  or  otherwise  a  pest 
to  her  fellow  motorists. 

I  am  not  saying  all  this  with  any 
intent  of  throwing  bouquets  but  because 
I  have  found  it  almost  invariably  true. 
And  so  will  you,  if  you  make  a  study  of 
it. 

In  Southern  California,  recently,  a 
crusade  was  started  against  reckless  and 
hoggish  driving.  In  Los  Angeles,  for 
instance,  record  was  kept  of  all  ac¬ 
cidents  and  of  their  causes  and  of  the 
precise  localities  where  they  occurred. 
Hence,  the  crusade  began  by  placarding 
certain  corners  and  other  places  with 
signs  which  read  somewhat  like  this: 

“ON  THIS  SPOT,  LAST  YEAR,  A 
CRIPPLE  WAS  RUN  OYER” 


“ON  THIS  SPOT,  LAST  YEAR,  A 
CHILD  WAS  KILLED” 


“ON  THIS  SPOT  THREE  FATAL 
ACCIDENTS  HAVE  HAPPENED” 

The  placards  went  on  to  warn  autoists 
to  use  greater  care  and  consideration. 
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The  request  was  enforced  by  no  less 
than  one-hundred-and-onc  motor  ar¬ 
rests  in  a  single  day — to  inaugurate  the 
crusade. 

Out  there,  too,  they  have  an  excellent 
automobile  law  which  might  be  copied 
with  much  profit  elsewhere  in  the 
country.  •  It  deals  with  the  hand-sig¬ 
nalling  when  slowing  down  or  when 
changing  one’s  course.  It  runs:  “Hand 
up  when  turning  to  the  right.  Hand 
out  straight  when  turning  to  the  left. 
Hand  down  when  about  to  stop.” 

In  spite  of  this  good  law  and  of  other 
laws  as  wise,  I  heard  fewer  motor 
horns  sounded  in  California  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  my  travels.  To  blow  a 
warning  blast,  when  rounding  a  corner 
or  a  curve,  was  an  exception  rather 
than  a  rule. 

The  garage  man  is  the  legitimate 
successor  to  the  Village  Blacksmith. 
But  the  blacksmith,  nearly  always, 
was  an  efficient  and  conscientious 
craftsman;  civil  in  his  own  way  and 
ninety-five  per  cent  dependable.  He 
had  generations  of  precedent  and  of 
self-respect  to  fall  back  on. 

The  garage  man  is  sometimes  a 
treasure.  Oftener  he  is  not.  Too  often, 
he  either  is  lacking  in  full  knowledge 
of  his  trade;  or  turns  the  job  over  to  a 
bungling  “learner;”  or  is  content  to 
patch  up  a  strangers’  car  well  enough  to 
enable  it  to  travel  a  few  miles  further, 
without  bothering  to  do  a  careful  and 
workmanlike  job  on  it. 

His  is  a  new  occupation.  His 
ancestors  were  never  in  it.  He  has  no 
precedent  to  go  by.  Frequently,  he 
has  gone  into  the  garage  business  for  the 
catch-penny  living  it  offers;  rather  than 
from  any  true  love  or  calling  for  the 
work,  fie  can  make  or  mar  your  trip. 
And,  thus  far,  no  enforceable  law  has 
been  framed  to  hold  him  to  account. 

In  spite  of  this,  you  will  find  in¬ 
numerable  first  class  garage  men — 
efficient,  courteous  and  quick.  If  only 
such  men  would  form  a  guild  or  brother¬ 
hood  or  league  for  the  protection  of 
motorists  from  less  competent  or  less 
honest  mechanics,  they  would  (indi¬ 
rectly)  swell  their  own  profits. 


I  find  I  have  painted  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  road  at  such  length  that  there  is 
scant  space  left  to  touch  on  the  better 
side  of  the  subject.  Nor  am  I  wholly 
sorry  for  this.  It  is  needed.  And  I 
have  a  scriptural  antecedent  for  it. 
Look  at  the  Ten  Commandments,  for 
instance.  No  less  than  seven  of  them 
begin  with  “Thou  shalt  NOT!” 

Yet  the  other  and  brighter  side  is 
very  bright  indeed.  Witness  the 
incident  of  our  breakdown  in  the 
Berkshires. 

My  experience  on  the  Stockbridge- 
Lenox  highway  was  not  at  all  excep¬ 
tional.  And  it  speaks  a  loud  word  for 
the  innate  kindliness  and  the  urge 
toward  helpfulness  that  lies  hidden  but 
alert,  in  the  heart  of  nearly  every 
motoring  pleasure  seeker. 

It  is  on  the  strength  of  this  magnif¬ 
icent  trait  that  I  have  here  ventured 
to  point  out  to  him  (to  “him”  not  to 
“her”  because  she  seldom  needs  such 
censure!)  the  annoying  faults  into 
which  his  careless  holiday  spirit  has 
lured  him;  and  the  means  whereby  he 
may  easily  correct  them. 

We're  such  good  fellows,  we  motorists 
— such  generous,  kind,  friendly  chaps! 
Sha’n’t  we  get  together  and  smooth  out 
our  irritating  little  foibles  that  spoil 
other  people’s  fun  and  which  make  some 
of  them  retort  with  broken  glass  and 
tacks  on  the  road,  and  sha’n’t  we  try 
to  make  them  like  us  better? 

Sha’n’t  we?  It’s  so  simple  and  so 
very  much  worth  while. 

We’re  youngsters  yet,  we  motor¬ 
ists.  We  weren’t  born  until  1898. 
That  was  the  year  the  automobile  was 
turned  out  as  a  so-called  “practicable 
commercial  machine.”  At  best,  we’re 
only  twenty-two.  Most  of  us  are  years 
younger.  One  can’t  expect  old  heads 
on  young  shoulders  like  ours. 

But  already  we  are  doing  a  lot  better 
than  we  did,  a  decade  ago.  Suppose 
we  speed  up  our  improvement  a  notch 
or  two?  That  is  one  form  of  speed 
mania  which  will  make  a  universal 
hit  with  the  seventeen -eighteenths  of 
Americans  who  are  still  car-less. 

It’s  up  to  us! 


GET  THE  NONSENSE  HABIT 


XJONSENSE  is  a  fine  art. 

It  is  a  great  antidote  to  th< 
Tower  of  Babel,  which  is  the  grea 
symbol  of  man’s  devitalizing  serious 
ness. 

The  secret  of  the  tremendous  hold  o 
the  “movies”  on  people  is  rooted  ii 
their  sheer  nonsense.  They  are  thi 
necessary  antidote  to  the  hours  pilec 
on  hours  of  common  sense  that  w< 
must  hold  like  a  loaded  pistol  pointec 
at  the  world  in  our  struggle  for  ex 
istence. 

Open  the  valves  of  nonsense.  It  is 
the  topsy-turvy  Castle  in  the  Air.  Ii 
is  a  fairy  land  that  the  most  hopelessh 
grown-up  among  us  can  enter. 

Nonsense  is  a  break  in  order,  a  sudder 
break  in  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect 


that  old  leaden  chain  that  wears  us 
down  with  the  eternal  inevitability. 

A  nonsensical  word,  a  nonsensical 
idea,  a  nonsensical  situation  causes  a 
sudden  explosion  in  us  Eke  the  dropping 
of  a  bomb  filled  with  the  laughter  of 
the  fairies  in  the  tired  trenches  of  the 
brain. 

Nonsensical  literature  is  a  storehouse 
of  wisdom.  It  is  of  the  wisdom  that 
isn’t  wise.  There  is  more  wisdom  in 
the  adventures  of  “Alice  in  Wonder¬ 
land”  than  in  all  the  lamentations  of 
old  grouch  Solomon.  Reason  sees  her 
wrinkles  turn  to  creased  and  illumina¬ 
ting  laughter. 

In  our  strenuous  American  life  to-day 
th6re  isn’t  enough  of  the  spirit  of  wag- 
gery  and  tomfoolery.  Horse-play  is  not 


necessarily  nonsense.  It  is  generally 
vulgar,  and  the  true  God  of  Nonsense  is 
not  vulgar.  He  is  even  intellectual. 
Many  believe  “Don  Quixote”  to  be  the 
greatest  book  ever  written.  Well,  it 
is  the  finest  bit  of  intellectual  nonsense 
ever  penned. 

Be  Don  Quixote  one  hour  each  day. 
Charge  windmills,  wear  your  mantle  of 
humbug  unashamedly. 

On  the  higher  levels,  Chesterton  and 
Shaw  have  opened  the  sparkling  Bur¬ 
gundy  of  Nonsense.  On  the  popular 
level,  we  have  Charlie  Chaplin — a  very 
genius  of  clownish  nonsense! 

Salute  the  great  god,  Bunk. 

Get  the  nonsense  habit!  Let  the 
keen  air  of  a  little  humbug  in  on  your 
steam-heated  grouch! 
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PETER  RABBIT 
GETS  A  NEW  IDEA 


“What’s  funny?”  demanded  a  voice 
which  came  right  out  of  the  water 


HAPPY-GO-LUCKY  was  Peter  Rabbit  as  be 
hopped  over  a  Black  Shadow  that  lay  across 
the  Lone  Little  Path  and  then  scampered  on 
through  the  moonlight.  It  is  Peter’s  nature  to  be 
happy-go-lucky.  He  takes  things  as  they  come  and 
seldom  gives  a  thought  to  anything  beyond  tbe 
present  moment. 

This  was  just  such  a  night  as  Peter  loves.  It 
was  Fall  and  the  air  was  just  cool  enough  to  make 
running  and  jumping  a  joy.  The  silvery  light  ol 
Mistress  Moon  sifted  down  through  the  trees  and 
made  strange  shadows.  Brown  leaves  rustfed  under 
his  feet.  Now  and  then  a  nut,  shaken  loose  by  a 
wandering  Little  Night  Breeze,  caused  Peter  to  give 
an  extra  little  hop  as  it  struck  the  ground  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  the  Lone  Little  Path. 

Peter  was 
bound  nowhere  in 
particular,  which 
usually  is  just 
where  Peter  is 
bound.  Suddenly 
he  cut  a  hop  short 
and  sat  up,  his 
head  cocked  a  bit 
to  one  side  and 
his  long  ears 
standing  straight 
up.  The  sound 
of  a  distant  crash 
had  startled  him, 
the  crash  of  a 
falling  tree.  For 
a  few  minutes  he 
sat  there  listen¬ 
ing,  but  no  other 


sound  reached  him  save  the  distant  hunting  call  of 
Hooty  the  Owl,  and  the  faint  baying  of  Bowser  the 
Hound  as  he  chased  Reddy  Fox  far  over  in  the  Old 
Pasture.  Peter  smiled  when  he  heard  these  sounds 
for  they  told  him  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
either  Hooty  or  Reddy  for  a  while  anyway. 

But  what  had  made  that  crash?  Peter  scratched 
a  long  ear  with  a  long  hind  foot.  Then  he  scratched 
the  other  long  ear  with  the  other  long  hind  foot. 
After  that  he  scratched  his  nose.  All  of  this  scratching 
meant  that  Peter  was  thinking.  Somehow  he  always 
thinks  better  when  he  scratches.  At  least  he  appears 
to. 

"  “That  was  queer,”  muttered  Peter.  “That  crash 
was  made  by  a  falling  tree.  Nothing  else  could  make 
such  a  noise  as  that.  But  there  isn’t  wind  enough 

moving  to-night 
to  even  rustle  the 
leaves,  and  so  it 
co  u  1  d  n ’t  have 
been  blown  over. 
If  Farmer  Brown’s 
boy  had  chopped 
it  down,  I  would 
have  heard  the 
chopping.  They 
wouldn’t  be  chop¬ 
ping  down  a  tree 
in  the  night  any¬ 
way.  I  wonder!” 


“You  mean  where 
does  it  go  to?”  re¬ 
plied  Paddy,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye 


Peter  held  his  breath,  for  this  was  Buster  Bear 


Peter  didn’t  finish.  He  suddenly  jumped  straight 
up  in  the  air  and  then  started  off,  lipperty-lipperty- 
lip,  as  fast  as  he  could  go  in  the  direction  from  which 
that  crash  had  come.  “It  was  Paddy  the  Beaver!” 
said  Peter  to  himself.  “As  sure  as  big  jumps  take  a 
fellow  over  the  ground  faster  than  little  hops,  it  was 
Paddy  the  Beaver  who  cut  that  tree.  I  hope  he’ll 
cut  another  so  I  can  see  him  do  it.” 

Peter  scampered  along  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
Green  Forest.  At  length,  he  saw  an  opening  among 
the  trees  ahead  of  him.  When  he  reached  the  edge 
of  it  he  was  also  on  the  edge  of  a  beautiful  little  pond. 
It  was  the  pond  of  Paddy  the  Beaver.  Peter  could 
remember  when  there  had  been  no  pond  at  all  there, 
nothing  but  the  Laughing  Brook. 

He  gave  no  thought  to  this,  however,  but  hurried 
around  one  side  of  the  pond  towards  the  upper  end 
where  grew  some  poplar  trees  a  little  back  from  the 
water.  Peter  knew  Paddy  well  enough  to  be  sure 
that  he  would  waste  no  time  cutting  other  trees  when 
he -could  get  poplar.  So  Peter  scampered  along  in  his 
usual  heedless  fashion  and  all  but  tumbled  head  first 
into  a  ditch  full  of  water.  He  managed  to  just  save 
himself  on  the  very  edge. 

“That’s  funny!”  he  exclaimed  aloud. 

“What’s  funny?”  demanded  a  voice  which  came 
from  right  out 
of  the  water  in 
front  of  him.  and 
a  brown  head  ap¬ 
peared  from  the 
Black  Shadows 
that  lay  across 
the  canal. 

“Hello,  Pad¬ 
dy!”  cried  Peter. 

“It’s  funny  I 
don’t  remember 
this  ditch.  It 
is  a  wonder  I 
didn’t  tumble 
into  it  and  get 
soaking  wet.” 

“There’s  noth¬ 


ing  funny  about  it,”  retorted  Paddy  the  Beaver. 
“You  don’t  remember  seeing  it  because  you  never 
have  seen  it  until  now.  It  wasn’t  here  the  last  time 
you  paid  me  a  visit.  And  Peter,  I’ll  thank  you  not 
to  call  it  a  ditch.  It’s  a  canal.  That’s  what  it  is — - 
a  canal.” 

“But  if  this  ditch,  I  mean  canal,  wasn’t  here  the 
last  time  I  visited  you,  how  does  it  happen  to  be  here 
now?  Where  did  it  come  from?”  persisted  Peter, 
looking  more  puzzled  than  ever. 

“You  mean  where  does  it  go  to,”  replied  Paddy  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  “It  comes  from  my  pond  and  it 
goes  over  near  those  poplar  trees,  and  it  didn’t 
happen  at  all.  Mrs.  Paddy  and  I  dug  it!  Things 
worth  while  seldom  happen,  Peter  Rabbit.  They  are 
the  result  of  good  planning  and  hard  work.” 

Peter  followed  with  his  eyes  the  silver  line  of  the 
canal  for  many  feet  towards  the  poplar  trees.  He  saw 
how  neatly  the  earth  had  been  piled  along  one  bank. 
“Phew!”  he  exclaimed.  “What  an  awful  amount  of 
work!  Just  thinking  of  it  makes  me  tired.  What 
good  does  it  do?  I  believe  in  getting  all  the  pleasure 
possible  out  of  life.  There  isn’t  any  sense  in  working 
all  the  time.  What  is  this  canal  for  anyway?” 

“To  save  work,”  replied  Paddy,  his  eyes  still 
twinkling. 

Peter  looked  very  hard  at  Paddy  to  see  if  he  were 

joking,  but 
Paddy’s  face  was 
now  too  sober 
to  even  hint  at 
such  a  thing. 
“Hump!”  said 
Peter,  “Why 
don’t  you  talk 
sense?  Ihe  idea 
of  working  to 
save  work!  Ha, 
ha,  that’s  a  good 
one!  Ha,  ha!  I 


Lightfoot  the  deer 
came  down  on  the 
far  side  of  the  pond 


always  thought 
you  had  a  lot 
cf  common  sense, 
Paddy,  but  you 
must  have  lost 
all  of  it  since 
I  was  over  here 
last.  The  idea 
of  doing  a  lot 
of  hard  work  like 
this  and  then 
saying  you  did  it 
to  save  work! 
That’s  the 
most  foolish  talk 
I  ever  have 
heard.” 

Just  then  there 
was  a  splash 
somewhere  up 
the  canal  near 
the  poplar  trees 
towards  them  in 


“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quack,  the  Mallard  ducks 
raised  a  big  family  here  in  the  summer 


and  Peter  saw  something 
the  water.  A  minute  or  two  later 
Mrs.  Paddy  passed  them,  towing  a  log.  She  nodded 
to  Peter  as  she  passed  and  kept  on  down  the  canal 
and  out  into  the  pond  with  that  log.  She  had  moved 
along  quite  rapidly  and  smoothly.  “How  long  do 
you  suppose  it  would  have  taken  her  to  drag  that 
log  over  land  to  the  pond?”  asked  Paddy  quietly. 
Then  he  answered  his  own  question.  “It  would  have 
taken  her  several  times  as  long  and  every  inch  of  the 
way  she  would  have  had  to  do  the  hardest  kind  of 
work,  tugging  and  pushing  it  over  the  uneven  ground, 
and  all  the  time  having  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  out  for 
Buster  Bear  or  Old  Man  Coyote.  Perhaps  you 
noticed  that  as  it  was,  she  made  no  work  at  all  of 
swimming  with  that  log,  and  being  in  the  water  she 
had  nothing  to  fear. 

“But  I  can’t  stay  here  gossiping;  I’ve  got  to  much 
to  do.”  With  this  Paddy  started  up  the  canal.  Peter 
followed  along  the  bank. 

When  Paddy  reached  the  end  of  the  canal,  he  first 
made  sure  that  no  enemy  was  about.  Then  he 
climbed  out  and  waddled  over  to  a  freshly  cut  poplar 
tree  from  which  all  the  branches  had  been  trimmed. - 
This  he  began  to  cut  into  short  logs.  Soon  Mrs. 
Paddy  joined  him  and  they  worked  steadity.  They 
wasted  no  time.  When  a  log  had  been  cut  they 
hauled  it  to  the  canal  and  rolled  it  in.  Then  one  of 
them  towed  it  down  the 
canal  and  out  into  the 
pond  and  sank  it  in  the 
food-pile  they  were  making 
near  their  house,  for  the 
bark  of  those  logs  was  to 
furnish  them  food  in  the 
winter.  Meanwhile,  the 
other  kept  right  on 
cutting  another  log. 

Peter  sat  about  and 
watched.  He  tried  to  get 
Paddy  to  talk,  but  Paddy 
informed  him  that  he  had 
no  time  for  idle  gossip  and 
went  right  on  working. 

Just  watching  them  made 
Peter  tired.  Yes.  sir,  it 
made  Peter  actually  tired, 
for  Peter  never  works.  He 
saw  Paddy  cut  another 
tree  by  biting  out  chips  all 
the  way  around  it  with  his 


great  teeth.  Just 
as  it  was  ready 
to  fall,  he  slapped 
the  ground  hard 
with  his  great 
flat  tail  as  a 
warning  to  get 
out  of  the  way; 
then  he  and  Mrs. 
Paddy  dived  into 
the  canal  and 
there  they  re¬ 
mained  for  some 
time  after  the 
tree  had  fallen 
with  a  crash., 
You  see  they 
knew  that  there 
were  keen  ears 
in  the  Green  For¬ 
est  whose  owners 

would  know  just  what  that  crash  meant.  Sure 
enough,  a  few  minutes  later,  a  big  black  form  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  moonlight  almost  in  front  of  where 
Peter  was  squatting  under  a  little  hemlock  tree. 
Peter  held  his  breath,  for  this  was  Buster  Bear. 
Buster  sat  up  and  looked  over  the  ground  where 
Paddy  and  Mrs.  Paddy  had  been  at  .work.  He 
grinned  good-naturedly  and  after  a  few  minutes 
shuffled  off.  He  hadn’t  really  expected  to  surprise 
them  at  work.  He  had  merely  wanted  to  satisfy 
himself  that  that  crash  had  been  made  by  them. 
There  were  plenty  of  sweet  beechnuts  on  which  to 
dine  and  it  would  be  time  enough  to  think  of  a 
Beaver  dinner  when  these  were  gone. 

As  soon  as  the  sound  of  Buster’s  shuffling  footsteps 
had  died  away,  Paddy  and  Mrs.  Paddy  hurried  back 
to  work  to  make  up  for  lost  time:  Peter  watched  a 
while  longer,  then  stole  away  over  to  Paddy’s  pond 
and  around  to  the  dam  at  the  lower  end.  There  he 
squatted  under  a  little  pile  of  brush  where  he  could 
look  out  over  that  little  pond. 

Just  as  the  first  Jolly  Little  Sunbeams  began  chasing 
away  the  Black  Shadows,  Paddy  and  Mrs.  Paddy 
came  swimming  down  the  pond.  They  climbed  out 
on  the  end  of  the  dam  close  to  where  Peter  was 
squatting.  Their  night’s  work  was  done  and  they 
had  come  over  there  to  rest  a  while  before  going  to 
their  house  for  a  well-earned  sleep.  Presently 

Lightfoot  the  Deer  came 
down  on  the  far  side  of  the 
pond  and  with  his  fore 
feet  in  the  water  drank  his 
fill.  Then,  with  his  beauti¬ 
ful  head  held  high,  he  stood 
for  a  few  minutes  enjoying 
the  beauty  of  that  quiet 
place. 

Hardly  had  Lightfoot 
vanished,  when  Buster  Bear 
appeared  for  his  morning 
drink.  He  splashed  about 
in  the  shallow  water  for  a 
while  and  then  with  a 
satisfied  grunt  shuffled  off. 
Billy  Mink  swam  out  from 


Billy  Mink — holding 
between  his  paws  the 
trout  which  he  took 
ashore  and  ate 
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behind  Paddy’s  house,  dived  and  a 
moment  later  popped  up  with  a  trout  in 
his  mouth  which  he  took  ashore  and  ate. 

DADDY  THE  BEAVER  gave  a  little 
k  sigh  of  satisfaction.  “They  all  enjoy 
our  pond,”  said  he.  “Mr.  and  Airs. 
Quack,  the  Mallard  Ducks,  raised  a  big 
family  here  in  the  summer  and  said  it 
was  the  best  nesting  place  they  had  ever 
known.  Honker  the  Goose  will  spend  a 
day  or  two  here  to  rest  on  his  way  to 
the  Sunny  South.  He  ought  to  be  along 
in  a  few  days.  And  all  of  them  have 
us  to  thank.  We  built  this  dam  that 
makes  this  pond.  It  took  a  lot  of  hard 
work  and  there  is  a  lot  of  work  keeping 
it  up,  but  it  has  been,  and  is,  work 
worth  while. 

“We  built  this  dam  and  made  this 
pond  for  ourselves  that  we  might 
build  our  house  out  there  in  deep  water 
and  live  in  comfort  and  safety.  But 
no  one  can  do  honest,  constructive 
work  for  himself  without  benefiting 
all  his  neighbors.  It  is  funny  that  long- 
legged  bunch  of  laziness  can’t  get  that 
into  his  funny  little  head.” 


Peter  sat  up  abruptly.  “He — he 
must  mean  me!”  he  exclaimed  under 
his  breath,  and  indignantly  prepared 
to  hop  out  and  tell  Paddy  just  what 
he  thought  of  him.  But  just  then 
Paddy  began  to  talk  again  and  Peter 
squatted  down,  for  he  wanted  to  hear 
what  more  Paddy  might  say. 

“I’m  sorry  for  him.  I’m  truly  sorry 
for  him.”  continued  Paddy.  “He 
hasn’t  found  out  that  there  is  more 
pleasure  in  a  thing  you  have  worked 
for  than  in  anything  else.  We’ve  got 
to  work  hard  to  get  that  food-pile 
big  enough  to  last  all  winter,  but  when 
the  job  is  finished  we  won’t  have  a 
thing  to  worry  about.  We’ll  have  all 
winter  to  rest  in,  a  comfortable  home 
where  no  harm  can  come  to  us,  and 
plenty  to  eat.  Poor  Peter  will  have 
to  hustle  to  keep  from  starving  from 
day  to  day  when  snow  and  ice  come. 
That’s  the  way  with  happy-go-lucky 
people  who  never  look  ahead  and  are 
too  lazy  to  work.  Why,  work  is  fun  if 
you  only  make  it  so.  And  nobody 
can  do  honest  work  without  making 


the  Great  World  a  better  place  to 
live  in,  better  for  everybody.  Well, 
let’s  go  over  to  the  house  and  go  to  bed. 
I’m  tired  enough  to  really  enjoy  sleep.” 

Paddy  and  Mrs.  Paddy  slipped  into 
the  water  and  Peter  saw  them  no  more. 
For  a  long  time,  he  sat  there  thinking 
There  was  a  new  idea  in  that  queer 
little  head  of  his.  “I  believe,”  said  he 
slowly,  “that  Paddy  really  does  enjoy 
working,  though  I  can’t  understand 
how  he  can.  It  is  true  that  his  work 
has  added  a  lot  to. the  Green  Forest. 
It  has  done  a  lot  for  other  people. 
They  are  glad  that  he  and  Mrs.  Paddy 
are  here.  I  wonder  if  anybody  is  glad 
I  am  here.” 

PETER  sighed  wistfully.  Then  he 
thought  of  little  Mrs.  Peter  waiting 
for  him  in  the  dear  Old  Briar-patch 
and  his  face  brightened.  “There  is 
one,  anyway,  who  is  glad  I  am  alive, 
but  if  I  don’t  get  home  pretty  soon 
she’ll  think  I’m  not,”  said  he,  and 
started  for  the  dear  Old  Briar-patch, 
lipperty-lipperty-lip,  as  fast  as  he  could 
go- 
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THE  BUILDER 

By  Gerrit  A.  Beneker 

I  am  the  Builder;  on  my  throne 
Of  iron  and  wood  and  steel  and  stone, 

I  stand  the  Builder,  but  not  alone: — 

In  God's  own  image,  from  God's  own  plan 
From  common  clay,  He  built  Me,  Man. 
From  common  clay,  He  raised  the  ban 
That  I  might  live — but  not  alone. 

From  God's  own  earth  I  scoop  the  ore, 

The  coal  I  mine,  the  rock  I  bore, 

The  lightning’s  Hash  from  the  air  1  store: — 
This  clay  fuse  I — with  fire  to  mock 
The  Ancient  Gods;  their  temples  rock, 
Crash  back  to  earth;  tongues  interlock 
To  build  no  Babel  as  of  yore. 

Where  once  a  hillock  was  but  small, 

I  build  the  city  towering  tall, 

The  peasant’s  hut,  the  marble  halk — 

With  men  from  many  a  foreign  strand, 

I  build  with  heart  and  soul  and  hand 
America — the  Promised  Land! 
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THE  SUITABLE  PARENT 


By  Elizabeth  J.  Woodward 


PARENTHOOD  is  the  best  paying 
profession,  and  likewise  the  most 
democratic,  being  of  the  people; 
confined  by  no  class  lines;  limited 
by  no  discrimination  in  regard  to  race 
and  by  no  educational  qualifications. 
It  is  the  best  paid  and  the  most  honor¬ 
able  of  professions  and  yet  it  is  the  only 
one  which  requires  of  its  members  less 
preparation  than  is  demanded  for  any 
trade,  business,  or  gainful  work.  Small 
wonder  that  The  Suitable  Parent  is  not 
met  on  the  threshold  of  every  home. 

One  grows  in  his  profession.  The 
Suitable  Parent  does  not  arise  Sir 
Knight  from  the  first  touch  of  his 
baby’s  hand.  He  has  certain  basic 
virtues  already  established;  he  is  a  good 
citizen;  he  is  a  loyal  spouse,  reverencing 
the  sharer  of  his  great  hope  and  the 
home  to  which  they  have  invited  their 
blessing;  he  has  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  the 
direction  in  which  he  is  moving,  and  a 
wholesome  belief  that  this  is  a  worth¬ 
while  world  into  which  to  bid  an  un¬ 
known  young  person  enter.  Though  he 
has  thought  of  parenthood  as  a  state  to 
be  entered  into  soberly  and  advisedly, 
parenthood  being  conferred,  he  finds 
that  he  needs  must  work  to  merit  the 
Ph.D.  of  Suitability.  Willy-nilly  he 
must  study  his  own  child. 

WITH  parenthood  comes  new  and 
legitimate  self-importance,  for  the 
parent  is  more  than  an  individual, 
more  than  a  pendant,  however  jeweled, 
at  the  end  of  a  chain  of  ancestors.  He 
is  a  link  in  the  chain  of  progress.  The 
birth  of  the  child  is  not  only  an  incident 
in  the  family  history;  it  may  be,  for 
generations  to  come,  an  advent  of 
world  importance,  for  the  child  is  not 
his  exclusive  own,  he  is  a  cosmic  in¬ 
fluence  and  belongs  to  the  society  which 
he  will  help  to  create.  The  Suitable 
Parent  respects  the  individuality  of  the 
members  of  the  next  generation,  es¬ 
pecially  after  several  children  honor 
his  home,  each  with  such  a  marked  and 
varied  personality  that  the  miracle  is 
that  all  of  them  should  call  him  Father. 
He  recognizes  each  child  as  unique,  like 
no  other  soul  that  has  ever  lived  on 
Earth,  but  his  sense  of  humor  reminds 
him  that  the  same  is  true  of  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  tiresome  children! 

Two  individuals  look  out  through  the 
solemn,  searching,  baby  eyes,  and  the 
Suitable  Parent  never  forgets  it.  Seeing 
the  dependent  child  who  claims  his 
birthright  of  joy  and  love  and  cherish¬ 
ing  from  the  two  who  have  promised  it 
to  him,  and  seeing  also  the  potential 
man  who  must  “carry  the  dark  world 
nearer  to  the  sun,”  he  knows  that  the 
thistledown  child  with  confiding  hand 


in  Father’s,  merits  all  the  joy  the  hour 
can  hold;  yet  he  is  keen  with  feeling  that 
the  hour  is  the  seed  of  the  years  to 
come  when  the  firm  handclasp  will  be 
only  a  memory  to  the  son  who  walks 
alone.  He  is  glad  when  the  pattering 
footsteps  lengthen  to  keep  pace  with 
his  own.  He  is  gladder  still — it  is 
heroic  to  be  glad — when  his  son  strides 
on  ahead  to  make  a  world  for  his  father 
to  live  in.  Father  and  Mother  look 
always  forward,  not  with  temperamental 
vision,  but  “Put  yourself  in  his  place”  is 
a  good  work-a-day  maxim  when  “Do 
unto  others”  seems  a  bit  too  large  for 
the  occasion.  Looking  forward  they 
gain  courage  to  demand  responsibility; 
courage  to  turn  the  child  face  out  to  the 
world  while  he  has  home  behind  him. 
Home  is  the  golden  milestone  but  no 
one  who  lingers  at  the  doorstep  has 
ever  touched  the*  horizon  that  may  be 
seen  from  it  nor  brought  back  the  gold 
that  lies  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow. 
The  Suitable  Parent  puts  the  duty  of 
growth  above  the  longing  to  keep  the 
child  close  to  him.  He  puts  his  child’s 
ultimate  good  first,  but  keeps  it  so  far 
ahead  that  the  foreground  is  clear  for 
every-day  action.  At  times,  his  most 
conspicuous  duty  seems  to  be  to  sit  on 
the  lid  of  Original  Sin — not  hard  enough 
to  keep  the  steam  from  escaping — mean¬ 
time  gathering  to  himself  faith,  sanity, 
or  a  sense  of  humor  to  prevent  him  from 
seeing  each  passing  fancy  as  an  ineradi¬ 
cable  tendency  and  to  save  him  from 
despair  as  one  bad  trait  after  another 
appears  in  his  child,  coincident  with 
second  teeth;  with  that  awkward  age 
when  girl  and  boy  can  best  be  spared 
from  genera)  society;  or  with  all-wise 
and  all-important  one-and-twenty.  The 
long  look  into  the  future  gives  him 
courage  to  deny,  to  prune,  to  check,  in 
the  little  present,  the  old  Adam  that 
the  child’s  ancestors — on  the  other  side 
of  the  family! — have  carefully  nurtured. 
He  has  courage  to  see  the  child  through 
a  siege  of  dentistry  in  order  that  his 
manly  smile  may  disclose  the  perfect 
result;  courage  for  adenoids,  for  ap¬ 
pendicitis,  even  for  dancing  school. 
But  it  takes  still  more  fortitude  to  make 
the  child  suffer  in  some  sacrifice  that  he 
cannot  understand;  to  curb  and  guide 
and  give  him  pain  in  the  struggle  to 
win  a  moral  beauty.  The  Suitable 
Parent  teaches,  and  shows,  the  joy  of 
endeavor. 

THE  Suitable  Parent  cultivates  in¬ 
timacy  with  his  children.  The  time 
comes  when  son  and  daughter  love 
mother  and  father  as  individuals,  for 
their  lovable  traits;  their  sympathetic 
understanding;  for  the  ideals  they  hold 


in  common;  but  this  greater  love  is 
never  the  reward  of  the  man  who 
disregards  the  first  steps  his  child  takes 
towards  him,  the  first  treading  of  the 
precious  path  that  must  never  be 
neglected  between  them.  If  he  can 
meet  with  respectful  seriousness,  the 
young  discoverer’s  dead-in-earnest  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  soapy  water,  in 
which  he  is,  theoretically,  washing  his 
hands,  can  be  made  into  “wonderful 
curly  waves,”  his  responsive  interest 
will  lead  straight  to  the  day  when  the 
boy  will  offer,  with  equal  confidence, 
the  new  words  that  Johnny  Smith 
taught  him  and  that  got  him  into  dis¬ 
grace  when  he  repeated  them.  “Why 
did  they,  Father?”  he  will  ask — and 
Father  will  know  then  that  he  can  give 
his  son  such  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  as  shall  be  as  the  shield  and  armor 
of  Galahad. 

THE  Suitable  Parent  keeps  his  en¬ 
thusiasms,  uses  all  the  tact  the  Lord 
gave  him,  and  supplements  it  with  all 
the  psychology  he  can  learn.  His  mind 
is  open,  but  he  can  close  its  doors  and 
study  the  problems  that  have  entered 
it.  He  has  a  sense  of  values.  He  is 
consistent  in  principle  and  flexible  in 
practice.  If  he  ever  has  leisure  to  read 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  he  doubtless 
chuckles  to  himself  over  the  similarity 
of  his  experiences  and  those  which  the 
old  King  crystallized  in  the  saying, 
“Correct  thy  son  and  he  shall  give  thee 
rest;  yea,  he  shall  give  delight  unto  thy 
soul!”  and  the  outcome  of  a  tenser 
mood — “ Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the 
child!” 

The  Suitable  Parent  is  an  epic  en¬ 
riched  by  repetition  from  age  to  age. 
His  attributes  are  universal.  Each 
new  generation  calls  to  him  to  declare 
its  virtues,  its*  ideals,  its  religion;  each 
brings  its  store  of  knowledge  and  of 
need  to  be  fused  into  finer  wisdom  and 
more  generous  service.  Each  age 
brings  new  opportunities  and  new 
duties,  and  bids  him  build  with  them  a 
yet  higher  temple  that  he  may  have  a 
wider  vision.  The  call  to  him  has 
never  been  so  piercing  as  now;  his  task 
was  never  so  hard  but  his  vision  never 
beheld  promises  and  possibilities  so 
great. 

The  Suitable  Parent  is  rarely  aware 
of  his  place  among  the  elect.  Other 
men’s  halos  of  suitability  he  may  see, 
but  not  his  own.  Every  man  is  eligible 
for  the  degree,  with  just  one  exception — 
no  pessimist  can  qualify,  for  the  whole 
duty  of  man,  as  written  for  the  Suitable 
Parent,  is  an  intelligent  and  active 
belief  in  the  progress  of  mankind  on¬ 
ward  and  upward  forever. 
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The  next  morning  after  breakfast  I  tackled  the  family.  Helen  and  Kate  were  washing  the 
dishes.  “What  we  must  do,”  I  said,  “is  to  let  Aileen  do  as  she  pleases  for  one  week” 


YOU  NEVER  CAN  TELL 


By  Theodocia  Pearce 


IT  was  just  such  a  morning  of 
early  June  as  makes  one  long 
to  break  the  code  of  conven¬ 
tionality  and  do  pretty  much 
what  one  pleases,  without  con¬ 
sidering  “What  will  my  next  door 
neighbor  say?” 

I  was  trying  mighty  hard  to  dare 
myself  to  go  on  a  picnic  with  Sibyl 
Allen,  she  being  none  other  than  myself, 
as  I  made  a  fresh  apple  pie,  in  my  lean- 
to  kitchen  when,  looking  up  from  a 
mixing  of  flour,  I  saw  the  postman 
coming  up  the  street.  Usually  the 
postman  passed  my  front  yard,  as 
though  my  front  yard  never  existed. 
But  this  morning  I  had  a  tingling  sensa¬ 
tion  that  he  was  going  to  push  against 
my  gate  and  come  right  up  to  my  front 
door.  I  was  so  sure  of  this  that  I  went 
to  my  kitchen  window,  leaned  far  out 
over  the  sill,  almost  breaking  a  crimson 
bloom  from  my  geranium  plant,  and 
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watched  him  approach.  He  saw  me  as 
he  drew  nearer  and  called  out, 

“Expectin’  somethin,’  Miss  Allen?” 
“I’m  always  expecting  something!” 
I  called  back.  “Seems  to  me  the  only 
way  to  get  a  thing  is  to  expect  it.” 

Then  much  to  my  surprise,  though  I 
am  too  much  of  a  woman  to  show  it.  he 
turned  in  at  my  gate.  I  beat  a  hasty 
retreat  from  my  kitchen  window  and 
met  him  at  the  front  door. 

THERE  was  a  letter  and  the  straight 
up  and  down  heavy  handwriting 
told  me  it  was  from  my  niece  Kate. 
I  suppose  I’ll  have  to  explain  Kate. 

When  my  brother,  who  later  became 
the  Reverend  Herbert  .Allen,  was  fifteen, 


I  was  born.  And  when  I  became 
fifteen,  my  brother  was  married  to 
Helen  Hunt,  a  prim  young  thing 
who  annoyed  me  terribly  at  the 
time,  because  she  was  so  precise 
and  practical  and  “never  out  of  place,” 
which  means  she  always  looked  the 
same  no  matter  where  you  saw  her  or 
what  she  chanced  to  wear.  I  could 
never  make  out,  at  fifteen,  just  what 
my  brother  saw  in  Helen  Hunt,  though 
I  must  confess  she  had  plenty  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  plenty  of  copper  cents 
besides.  But  I  never  held  it  that  my 
brother  married  her  for  her  money. 
Even  as  I  became  older  and  more 
mature,  though  I  won’t  agree  with 
anyone  that  I  am  actually  old  yet,  I 
could  not  solve  that  problem  of  why 
my  brother  married  Helen  Hunt. 
It  satisfied  me  to  know  that  they 
were  happy.  Three  years  ago,  my 
brother  died,  “leaving  to  mourn  his 
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loss,”  which  is  to  quote  the  newspapers, 
“a  sorrowing  widow  and  three  daughters, 
Kate,  Hattie  and  Aileen,  all  at  home, 
and  one  unmarried  sister,  Miss  Sibyl 
Allen  of  Freeport,  New  Jersey.” 

I  am  very  fond  of  my  three  nieces 
but  we  are  all  wretched  correspondents, 
and  letters  rarely  pass  between  us. 
When  we  do  write,  there  is  always 
something  to  write  about.  So,  this 
June  morn,  I  took  Kate’s  letter  into 
my  sitting  room,  expecting  something 
and  I  got  it.  This  is  what  she  wrote: 

no  Evans  Avenue, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Aunt  Sibyl 

Mother  has  asked  me  to  write  to  you 
stating  the  case  plainly.  We  are  all  so 
worried  and  annoyed  at  the  course  of 
events  which  confronts  us. 

The  great  difficulty  is  Aileen.  Her 
conduct  is  indeed  outrageous  and  a 
source  of  pain  to  dear  Mother,  Hattie 
and  myself.  She  has  become  so  frivo¬ 
lous  and  flippant.  We  have  reasoned 
with  her  to  the  best  of  our  ability  but 
to  no  avail.  She  still  insists  on  keeping 
obnoxious  company  and  frightful  hours 
for  a  minister’s  daughter.  Also,  she  is 
given  to  slang  which  is  really  terrible. 
We  cannot  understand  this  change  in 
her.  To  be  sure,  she  was  always  very 
merry,  but  why  she  has  come  to  exceed 
the  bounds  of  convention  is  a  problem 
indeed. 

Now,  we  thought  if  you  would  write 
Aileen,  without  making  any  reference 
to  this  letter  of  mine,  and  ask  her  to 
visit  you  for  a  month,  the  quiet  peace 
of  your  old-fashioned  town  might 
subdue  her  very  inconsistent  spirit. 
Away  from  the  evils  of  the  city  for  a 
time,  she  may  resort  to  an  introspection 
which  would  cause  her  to  change  the 
course  of  her  actions. 

This  has  been  Hattie’s  suggestion  and 
both  mother  and  myself  think  it  is  an 
excellent  one.  We  feel  that  you  will 
see  the  logic  of  it.  We  know  no  other 
way  out  of  this  difficulty. 

Hoping  you  may  be  in  a  position  to 
write  Aileen  soon,  we  all  send  you  our 
love, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Kate. 

“Well,”  I  reflected  folding  the  letter 
with  a  nicety,  “if  that  isn’t  just  like 
Kate  and  just  like  Hattie  and  just  like 
Helen!”  Then  I  added  with  an  amused 
smile,  “And  just  like  Aileen!” 

Kate  is  the  eldest.  She  must  be 
about  twenty-eight  by  now.  Twenty- 
eight  should  be  youth  at  its  prime.  But 
not  so  with  Kate.  She  might  be  forty 
for  all  anyone  could  tell,  judging  by  her 
manner.  She  has  a  way  of  folding  her 
hands  in  her  lap  with  a  resigned  expres¬ 
sion  on  her  face,  that  really  gets  on  my 
nerves.  She  performs  the  household 
duties  with  a  fervor  that  is  little  short 
of  religious.  I  don’t  believe  I  ever  saw 
a  tidy  out  of  place  in  that  house,  nor  a 
speck  of  dust  anywhere.  I  like  Kate — I 
admire  her  practicality.  She  is  an 
exact  replica  of  Helen  Hunt,  as  I  knew 
her,  when  I  was  fifteen. 

Hattie  is  twenty-five  and,  according 
to  her  own  estimate,  is  the  type  of  girl 
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known  as  the  decidedly  modern.  She 
is  strictly  tailor-made,  a  born  leader, 
and  she  certainly  leads.  She  is  fore¬ 
lady  in  chief  of  all  the  social  functions 
and  various  activities  of  the  church  my 
poor  brother  served  faithfully  for  ten 
years  prior  to  his  death.  She  is,  as 
Aileen  puts  it,  “right  on  the  job.”  She 
holds  that  every  girl  in  the  face  of 
unseen  and,  according  to  her,  inevitable 
disaster,  should  have  a  vocation.  Con¬ 
sequently,  she  studies  music  and  spends 
two  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four  in 
the  front  parlor  at  *he  piano,  Sundays 
being  the  only  exception  to  this  rule. 
I  like  Hattie.  I  admire  her  level¬ 
headedness  and  her  ambition,  also  her 
inclination  to  be  masculine  in  attire  and 
manner. 

'THEN  there  is  Aileen.  How  she 
*  happened  to  be  born  into  such  a 
family,  or  rather,  how  she  happened  to 
be  born  just  as  she  is,  considering  the 
family,  I  could  never  make  out.  Aileen 
is  everything  the  rest  of  the  family  isn’t — 
vivacious,  tempestuous  and  dangerously 
attractive.  In  short,  she  is  absolutely 
adorable  and,  though  the  others  do  not 
realize  it,  she  rules  them  with  a  fairy 
wand,  kissing  her  mother  into  submis¬ 
sion  at  too  serious  a  reprimand,  wheed¬ 
ling  Kate  into  supplying  her  wants, 
whatever  they  may  be,  and  dancing  all 
over  the  old  house  when  Hattie  settles 
down  to  her  daily  two  hours  at  the 
piano.  Not  that  Hattie  plays  dance 
music,  but  that  Aileen  just  naturally 
dances.  She  is  in  her  second  year  at 
College,  in  fact  has  completed  the 
second  year  with  flying  honors.  Aileen 
is  clever  as  well  as  pretty,  and  studious 
as  well  as  gay.  Once  she  confided  in  me, 
“I’m  going  to  do  something  some  day, 
Aunt  Sib,  but  I  haven’t  made  up  my 
mind  just  yet  as  to  what  it’s  to  be.”  I 
adore  Aileen!  I  adore  her  for  her 
youth,  for  her  unconscious  charm  and 
for  the  undaunted  spirit  of  her.  There 
is  something  splendidly  fearless  about 
Aileen. 

AND  now  that  they  wanted  to  send 
her  to  me,  hoping  Freeport  would 
subdue  her,  I  became  at  once  deter¬ 
mined  that  Freeport  should  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  When  my  mind’s  made  up, 
it’s  made  up.  I  sat  for  some  time  in 
contemplation.  Then  I  went  at  once 
to  my  desk  and  dashed  off  a  letter  to 
Kate. 

Dear  Kate- 

I  am  sorry  indeed  that  it  is  impossible 
to  have  Aileen  with  me  at  the  present 
time — 

Then  I  considered  for  fully  twenty 
minutes,  just  how  it  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble,  biting  furiously  at  my  pen  the 
while — • 

Because  (/  continued )  I’ve  planned  to 
have  the  house  papered  and  painted. 
Things  will  be  in  a  terrible  state. 
However,  do  not  be  discouraged.  I 
shall  make  a  short  visit  to  Rochester. 
Expect  me  Tuesday  on  the  four-thirty. 

Always  your 
Aunt  Sib. 


Accordingly,  on  Tuesday,  I  arrived. 
Hattie  met  me  at  the  station.  I  espied 
her  from  the  car  window,  clad  in  a  trim 
suit  of  pongee  and  a  becoming  sailor, 
and  my  heart  swelled  with  a  sort  of 
aunty  pride.  I  must  say  this  for 
Hattie,  she  certainly  knows  how  to 
dress  well. 

“So  glad  you’re  here!”  she  said,  giving 
me  a  warm  kiss  of  welcome.  “Here,  give 
me  your  bag.  I’ve  hired  a  taxi— it’s 
just  around  the  corner.  Come  along. 
“Decent  sort  of  weather,  isn’t  it?” 

That  was  just  like  Hattie,  masterly 
and  at  her  ease.  I  admired  her  tre¬ 
mendously. 

“You  know,”  she  confided  as  we  were 
speeding  along  on  our  way.  “We 
haven’t  told  Aileen  that  you  were 
coming.  We  thought  she  might  suspect 
something  on  our  part  in  bringing  you 
here.  Do  you  see?” 

I  nodded. 

“Besides,  we  thought  the  surprise  of 
your  visit  might  please  her  into  some 
sort  of  submission.  She’s  awfully  fond 
of  you.” 

“Do  you  really  think  so?”  I  asked. 

“Sure  of  it!  Why,  last  week  when 
Mother  was  scolding  her,  trying  to  show 
her  what  people  would  think  of  her 
proceedings,  she  just  flared  right  out. 
‘I  don’t  care  a  dam  what  people  think. 
Aunt  Sib  wouldn’t,  she  knows  better.’ 
So,  you  see?” 

Yes — I  did  see,  but  discreetly  I  hid 
my  smile  of  understanding.  Aileen 
was  right!  She  would  know  once  I 
was  there,  that  I  was  there  for  her 
purpose. 

HELEN  and  Kate  were  on  the 
veranda  when  we  arrived,  Helen 
more  austere  than  ever  in  her  dress  of 
severe  black;  Kate  as  prim  as  possible 
in  a  frock  of  blue  dotted  delaine. 

Hattie  took  my  baggage  into  the 
house  while  I  settled  down  in  accordance 
with  the  atmosphere.  Presently,  she 
came  out  wheeling  the  tea  cart  and  we 
all  partook  of  the  cup  that  cheers.  But 
this  time  it  didn’t.  After  one  cup  and 
two  cookies,  I’d  had  more  than  enough. 

“Tell  me  now,”  I  begged,  “just  what 
is  the  matter  with  Aileen?” 

Helen  looked  mournful;  Kate  clasped 
her  hands  in  her  lap  and  settled  back 
in  her  chair;  Hattie  merely  waited  for 
someone  else  to  start. 

“She’s  a  little  impossible,”  Helen 
ventured. 

“A  little  impossible,”  Kate  echoed. 
Then  with  more  spirit  than  I  knew  she 
possessed,  she  said,  “She’s  downright 
impossible.” 

“But  what  does  she  do?”  I  asked. 
“Just  what  she  pleases!”  Helen’s 
mouth  shut  firm. 

“Her  language  is  terrible.  Why,  she 
says,”  Kate  lowered  her  voice,  “she 
says  darn  and  golly — and  such  dreadful 
things — -and  she  doesn’t  seem  to  care.” 

“She’s  going  with  a  pretty  fast 
crowd,”  Hattie  offered,  “Sam  Taylor — 
you  know  him.” 

I  confessed  ignorance  as  to  the 
existence  of  any  Sam  Taylor. 

“Well,  he’s  Dave  Taylor’s  son,” 
Hattie  explained.  “Dave  Taylor  runs 
the  Savoy  Theatre  here.  There’s  a 
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“I  know  you  meant  it!”  There  were  tears  in  Aileen’s  reply. 
“And  you  don’t  care?”  “Oh,  yes!  I  do  care — ”  she  leaned 
against  the  veranda  post  with  her  head  thrown  back  and 
her  eyes  half  closed,  “But  I  couldn’t  love  anybody  now” 
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stock  company  there  now — The  Milton 
Mack  Musical  Comedy  Company.  Sam 
introduced  Aileen  and  now  she  is  thick 
with  the  whole  crowd.” 

This  was  interesting,  certainly  more 
than  I  had  expected. 

“She  is  so  different,”  Helen  tried  her 
best  to  make  me  see  the  difference. 
“She  has  always  been  gay  but  her 
gaiety  has  lost  the  innocent  beauty  of 
childhood.” 

“Well,  Aileen’s  twenty!”  I  suggested 
as  a  solace  but  Kate  did  not  see  it  that 
way. 

“You  must  understand,”  she  replied 
firmly,  “or  everything  will  fail.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  she  is  a  child  no  longer.  But 
she  has  not  grown  up — she  has  not 
developed  according  to  her  age.  She  is 
absolutely  hard-hearted.  She  has  no 
sympathies.  You  remember  Bob 
Merritt — ” 

T  REMEMBERED.  Hadn’t  Bob  been 
J-  born  and  raised  in  the  house  next  door, 
hadn’t  I  cuddled  him  as  a  baby  and 
spanked  him  as  a  boy?  Hadn’t  my 
heart  ached  when  he  went  away  to  war 
and  hadn’t  my  joy  been  unbounded 
when  he  came  through  the  struggle  with¬ 
out  a  scratch?  And  hadn’t  I  cried  in 
the  dark  many  a  night  when  I  had 
learned  he  had  died  of  the  flu  in  England. 
Yes  —  I  remembered,  so  I  merely 
nodded. 

“Well,  when  we  told  Aileen  last  fall,” 
Kate  proceeded,  “she  just  said  sharply— 
‘Is  that  so?’  And  she  went  to  a  movie, 
the  very  same  night  the  news  came. 
And  when  we  wanted  her  to  go  and  offer 
some  comfort  to  Mrs.  Merritt  and  poor 
Flora,  she  just  laughed —  ‘What  do 
you  think  I  am,  going  in  there  and 
slopping  over  a  couple  of  chicken 
hearts?’  ” 

“We’ve  known  the  Merritts  for 
years,”  Helen  looked  across  the  lawn 
to  the  house  next  door,  “Why  the 
children  used  to  play  in  the  sand  pile 
together  under  that  old  maple  tree.” 

“And  that’s  not  the  only  time.” 
Kate’s  expression  was  painful  to  look 
upon.  “She’s  been  so  flippant  and 
frivolous  to  everybody.  Hattie  had 
some  wounded  soldiers  here  several 
times  during  the  winter.  There  was 
one  blind  chap  and  Aileen  flirted  with 
him  disgustingly.  She  actually  said, 
‘Do  you  see?’  every  time  she  meant, 
‘Do  you  understand,’  and,  when  I 
called  her  attention  to  it,  she  simply 
laughed  herself  sick.  And  one  night 
when  the  Merritts  were  over  for  tea, 
she  cracked  jokes  with  Mr.  Merritt 
all  evening  and  he’s  so  broken  up  about 
Bob,  too.” 

“It  is  certainly  a  problem,”  Hattie 
took  up  the  tale.  She  should  be  taken 
away  for  a  time,  that  is  my  solution. 
If  she  wrere  in  some  quiet  place  where 
she  had  time  to  come  to  her  senses — ” 

“If  she  only  had  to  suffer  something,” 
said  Kate.  “That  would  show  her.  If 
she  only  knew'  what  it  wras  to  have  a 
heartache,  to  cry,  to  endure  grief—” 

“That’ll  do,”  Hattie  checked  her. 
“I  guess  there  is  enough  sorrow  in  this 
world  without  wishing  any  on  Aileen. 
She’s  a  right  to  good  times — in  modera¬ 
tion.  At  least.  I  think  so.” 
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As  I  once  said,  I  like  Hattie. 

“You’re  right,”  I  agreed.  “Every¬ 
body  gets  their  share  of  the  worst, 
sooner  or  later.”  I  spoke  from  the 
standpoint  of  fifty  years.  “Now  it’s 
up  to  us  to  keep  Aileen  happy.  She’s 
too  sweet  to  know  what  suffering 
means.”  I  saw  Hattie  was  on  my  side. 

Then  with  a  great  flopping  of  skirts, 
a  flying  of  hair  and  a  waving  of  tennis 
racket,  Aileen  herself  came  breath¬ 
lessly  up  the  steps  and  dashed  into  our 
tea  party. 

“Oh.  Aunt  Sib!”  she  cried  with  a  hug 
that  almost  dislocated  my  collar  bone, 
“Say — this  is  a  surprise!”  And  she 
finished  with  three  smacking  kisses, 
one  on  each  cheek  and  one  on  mj'  nose, 
though  she  really  had  aimed  it  at  my 
mouth.  We  laughed  heartily. 

As  I  once  said,  I  adore  Aileen. 

She  dropped  down  into  a  chair  and 
surveyed  the  tea  cart,  the  empty  cups 
and  the  plate  writh  three  cookies. 

“Well,  if  that’s  all  you’ve  left,”  she 
said,  “I  wash  somebody  would  think 
about  getting  supper.” 

Kate  rose.  “I’ll  go  in  nowT,”  she  said. 

“That’s  right,  old  sport,”  Aileen 
laughed  artfully. 

Kate  gave  me  a  despairing  glance  and 
proceeded  into  the  house;  Hattie 
folio-wed  her,  wheeling  the  cart. 

“We  had  such  a  ripping  time  this 
afternoon,”  Aileen  beamed  at  me. 
“Sam  Taylor — Oh,  I  must  tell  you 
about  Sam  Taylor,  Aunt  Sib.”  She 
cocked  her  head  knowingly.  “Gee.  he’s 
superb!  He  can  play  tennis  better 
than  anyone  I  know  and  he’s  the 
greatest — ” 

“  A  ILEEN,”  Helen  interrupted,  lean- 
ing  for-ward  in  her  chair  and 
scrutinizing  her  youngest  daughter. 
“You  are  absolutely  untidy.  I  ask  you 
to  make  yourself  presentable  before 
supper.” 

Aileen  laughed  and  left  us. 

“What  do  you  think  of  her?”  Helen 
asked  eagerly  the  minute  we  were  alone. 

“I  think  she  is  the  dearest  child  in 
the  world,”  I  replied  promptly.  “Really, 
Helen,  you  have  every  reason  in  the 
world  to  be  proud  of  her.” 

“Oh.  I  am  proud  of  her!”  There  was 
no  mistaking  the  pride  in  Helen’s 
voice.  “I  want  to  continue  to  be  proud 
of  her.  That’s  the  point.  I  really  feel 
better  since  you  arrived,  Sibyl!  You 
wall  help  us,  I  am  sure.” 

Aileen  came  down  in  time  for  supper, 
dainty  in  pink  organdy.  I  never  saw 
her  quite  so  bewitching.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  her  heavy  dark  hair,  the 
winsome  curve  of  her  soft  mouth,  the 
tantalizing  merriment  of  her  eyes  and 
the  grace  of  her  slender  young  body 
disturbed  me  a  little.  She  was  just  the 
sort  of  a  girl  any  Sam  Taylor  would 
love.  There  was  something  infectious 
about  the  gaiety  of  Aileen  that  at  once 
entranced  and  enchanted  me  and  at 
supper,  I  was,  as  always,  an  easy  victim 
to  her  mood.  Afterwards,  she  took  my 
arm  in  the  companionable  sort  of  a  way 
she  has,  drew  me  out  on  the  veranda  and 
down  the  front  steps. 

“Let’s  take  a  little  tiny  walk,”  she 
coaxed,  and  then  in  a  whisper,  “I  want 


to  talk  to  you.  I  suppose,”  she  said 
when  we  were  a  block  from  the  house, 
“mother  and  the  girls  have  been  telling 
you  things  about  me.  They’re  all  down 
on  me,  you  know!  They  don’t  want  me 
to  have  any  fun  or  anything,”  she 
ended  petulantly. 

“They  have  told  me  something.” 
They  really  are  very  worried  about 
you.” 

“Oh,  I  know,  but  it’s  silly.” 

“They  say  you  are  hard-hearted,”  I 
told  her  frankly.  “They  say  when  Bob 
Merritt  died,  you  didn’t  care  a  snap.” 

“Why,  I  did,  too,”  she  retorted,  “I 
was  as  sorry  as  anybody,  but  that  was 
no  reason  why  I  should  blubber  all  over 
the  place  just  like  the  rest  of  them.  It 
really  was  sickening  the  way  they 
carried  on.  Bob  wouldn’t  have  liked 
it,  you  know.  He  wasn’t  keen  about  the 
sob  stuff.  Neither  am  I.” 

Well,  there  was  one  point  to  her  credit 
in  spite  of  Kate. 

“Now,  tell  me  your  side  of  it,”  I 
commanded.  “Who’s  Sam  Taylor?” 

“Oh,  Sam,”  she  brightened,  “he’s 
an  awful  decent  sort;  his  father  owns 
the  Savoy  Theatre  and  just  because 
of  that,  Mother  and  Kate  won’t  have 
me  bring  him  around.  Sam  is  just  as 
nice  as  anybody  I  know.  He  can’t 
help  being  the  son  of  a  theatre  owner 
any  more  than  I  can  help  being  the 
daughter  of  a  minister.  And  besides, 
what  difference  does  it  make?  And 
Kate  just  has  fits  because  I  go  with  some 
of  the  Comedy  Company  girls.  They 
think  they’re  bad!  Why,  Birdie  Bain 
is  just  dear  and  so  is  Rosalind  her  sister. 
I  just  love  them!  I  don’t  care  if  they 
do  wear  short  skirts  and  kick  high. 
Kate’s  doing  some  pretty  high  kicking 
of  her  own  right  now — Aileen  paused 
abruptly  and  we  walked  along  in 
silence.  “You  know,  Aunt  Sib,”  she 
said  presently,  “if  they  are  going  to  tie 
me  down  the  way  they  are  trying  to  do 
now.  I'll  make  up  my  mind  pretty  quick 
some  day  to  run  away  and  live  my  own 
life.  Why  Milton  Mack  would  take 
me  into  his  show  in  a  minute.  We  all 
have  to  live  our  own  lives,  don’t  you 
agree  to  that?” 

I  DID  and  I  told  her  so.  But  I  didn’t 
tell  her  how  surprised  and  dismayed 
I  was  at  the  very  idea  of  her  being  in  a 
musical  comedy  show.  I  did  a  lot  of 
thinking  that  night  and  I  decided  that 
Aileen  had  to  have  a  big  chance  to  live 
her  own  life — and  to  live  it  in  Rochester. 
She  was  as  much  of  an  individual  as 
Helen  or  Kate  or  Hattie,  if  not  more  so. 

I  wasn’t  going  to  have  her  life  warped 
and  twisted  to  suit  anybody’s  ideas  but 
her  own. 

The  next  morning,  soon  after  break¬ 
fast,  she  was  off  and  so  I  tackled  the 
family.  Helen  and  Kate  were  washing 
the  breakfast  dishes. 

“What  we  must  do,”  I  strove  to  be 
calm  in  the  act  of  throwing  a  bomb,  “is 
to  let  Aileen  do  exactly  as  she  pleases 
for  one  week.” 

“She’s  doing  that  now!”  Kate  wiped 
a  plate  vigorously.  “And,  moreover,  a 
week  wouldn’t  satisfy  her.  She  wants  a 
whole  life.” 

“And  just  what  she  ought  to  have,” 
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“I  am  glad,”  said  Aileen,  “I  wanted  you  to  know.  I  meant  to  tell  you. 
Sometimes,  it  is  too  hard — but  not  always.  Love  is  so  wonderful!” 


I  thought  inwardly  but  aloud  I  said  “I 
don’t  think  you  understand  me.  I 
mean  for  one  week  she  must  be  allowed 
to  go  and  come  as  she  pleases — without 
question — and  she  must  be  allowed  to 
bring  her  friends  here  if  she  wishes  to 
do  so.” 

Helen  stopped  her  dishwashing  to 
stare  at  me  incredulously. 

“That,”  she  said  tersely,  “would  be 
utterly  impossible!”  “ 

“Now,  see  here,”  I  said,  returning  her 
stare  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  “You 
ask  me  here  to  help  you  out  of  this 
problem  and  when  I  offer  a  solution  you 
immediately  refuse  to  consider  my 
proposition.  I  can’t  tell  her  not  to  go 
with  those  girls  and  not  to  run  around 
with  Sam  Taylor  unless  I  can  convince 
her  that  she  shouldn’t.  And  I  can’t 
convince  her  without  knowing  them. 
You  let  me  have  my  way  for  just  one 
week  and  I’ll  let  Aileen  have  hers.  If 
it  doesn’t  work,  then  I’ll  take  her  away 
for  a  good  long  visit.  Either  that  or  I 
may  as  well  go  home,  for  I  won’t  be 
of  any  use  around  here.  Now,  suit 
yourselves,”  and  with  that  I  left  the 
room  and  went  in  to  see  Hattie.  She  was 
at  the  piano  in  the  front  room,  just  start¬ 
ing  in  on  her  two  hours  of  practising. 

HATTIE,”  I  said  and  I  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  it  was  sharp,  for  she 
whirled  around  and  looked  up  at  me 
somewhat  startled.  “Hattie,  I  want 
fifteen  minutes  of  your  time  and  I 
want  it  right  now!”  And  I  got  it! 
Then  I  repeated  what  I  had  said  in 
the  kitchen.  Hattie  listened  atten¬ 
tively  and  with  understanding. 


“I  think  you’re  right,”  she  said 
when  I  had  finished.  “We  ought  to 
give  Aileen  and  her  friends  a  chance  to 
prove  themselves.” 

Before  twelve  o’clock  we  had  reached 
a  compromise.  Aileen  was  to  do  as  she 
pleased  and  I  was  to  be  responsible 
for  the  outcome. 

I  hadn’t  any  time  to  lose  so  right  at 
dinner  I  made  the  first  advances. 

“Aileen,”  I  said,  “Why  don’t  you 
ever  ask  your  stage  friends  over  here  to 
supper?” 

“I  guess  you  ought  to  know  why,” 
she  replied. 

“T  DON’T  see  that  there  is  any  reason 
why  you  shouldn’t.  Suppose  we 
set  a  night.  '  I’ll  help  Kate  get  up  a 
nice  supper.  Your  friends  have  to 
work  week  nights,  so  why  not  say 
Sunday.” 

Helen  and  Kate  exchanged  a  quick 
alarmed  glance  but  demurred  not  an 
inch. 

“Sunday  would  be  fine,”  Aileen 
declared  more  in  jest  than  anything. 
She  waited  for  protestations  but  when 
none  were  forthcoming  her  amazement 
was  complete. 

“Then  it’s  settled,”  I  went  on,  “You 
ask  them  all  for  Sunday.  Tell  them 
we’ll  have  a  good  old-fashioned  supper 
about  six.” 

“I’ll  ask  Birdie  and  Rosalind  and 
Elsie  and  Marcella  and  Milton  Mack,” 
Aileen  exulted,  “and  I’ll  ask  Sam.” 
She  cast  a  furtive  glance  at  Kate. 
“He’s  so  dandy  to  have  around!” 

And  Aileen  was  as  good  as  her  word. 
She  asked  the  whole  crowd  of  them  and 


they  were  as  good  as  their  invitation — 
they  came. 

Kate  tackled  that  supper  preparation 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  she  did 
the  spring  house  cleaning,  with  resolute 
and  devout  determination.  Hattie 
dusted  with  a  fervor  that  exceeded  my 
expectations  and  Helen  fluttered  every¬ 
where,  superintending  everything  and 
accomplishing  little. 

When  Sunday  evening  finally  came 
and  the  gay  company  trooped  up  the 
steps,  Kate  rose  •with  grandeur  to  the 
dignities  of  the  occasion.  Even  Helen 
did  credit  to  the  name  of  Allen.  Of 
Hattie,  I  had  no  fear;  her  capabilities 
were  right  on  par  with  the  party. 

The  girls  were  all  sweet,  youthful  in 
their  summer  frocks,  and  with  pretty 
faces.  Birdie  was  “flighty”  to  look 
upon  but  she  gave  my  hand  such  a 
genuine  squeeze  when  Aileen  intro¬ 
duced  us,  that  I  didn’t  care  how  she 
looked. 

My  great  dread  was  Sam  Taylor. 
Milton  Mack,  I  liked — but  Sam! 

“So  glad  to  meet  you,  Aunt  Sibyl!” 
he  said,  giving  my  arm  the  shake  of  a 
life  time,  “I’ve  just  been  waiting  for 
this,  you  know.” 

MY  heart  warmed  towards  Sam 
Taylor  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
then  and  there  that  it  didn’t  matter  how 
many  theatres  his  father  owned.  Sam 
was  all  right  and  a  credit  to  anyone. 

How  those  children  did  enjoy  that 
supper!  Just  to  see  them  was  worth  all 
the  pains  and  hard  word  of  preparation. 
The  food  disappeared  with  surprising 
quickness. 
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“A  cold  roast  chicken!”  Birdie 
clapped  her  hands.  “Milt  prefers 
them  like  this  even  if  he  is  in  the  show 
business.” 

Everybody  laughed.  I  looked  at 
Birdie  and  discovered  with  some  mis¬ 
giving  that  she  had  been  seated  next 
to  Kate.  In  spite  of  her  warm  hand 
grip,  she  did  look  somewhat  capricious. 
I  had  my  doubts  as  to  the  outcome. 
But  that  outcome  rested  upon  the 
hands  of  Fate,  not  mine,  so  1  settled 
down  to  enjoy  the  meal,  with  Hattie 
at  my  right  side  and  Sam  Taylor  at  my 
left.  The  more  I  saw  of  Sam  Taylor, 
the  more  I  liked  him  and,  since  he 
stayed  by  me  pretty  well  all  evening,  I 
liked  him  a  whole  lot  better  when  the 
party  came  to  its  close  than  when  it 
had  started. 

WE  talked  in  little  groups  out  on  the 
veranda  all  evening.  Everybody 
seemed  happy,  everybody  at  ease.  I 
noticed  that  even  Kate  had  lost  her 
nervousness,  and  Birdie  stayed  close 
at  her  side.  It  seemed  no  time  when 
the  evening  had  passed  and  there  was  a 
stir  of  departure. 

“I’ve  had  such  a  good  time,”  I  heard 
Rosalind  Bain  say  as  she  held  Helen’s 
hand  in  farewell.  “It  was  just  like 
being  home  to  me.” 

“How  long  are  you  to  be  in 
Rochester?”  Helen  asked. 

“Three  more  Sunday  nights!”  Milton 
Mack  answered  promptly  for  her. 

“Save  them  for  us!”  Helen  was 
admirable,  “We’ve  enjoyed  this,  too. 
And,  perhaps,  another  evening — after 
your  concert,”  Helen  could  not  have 
been  induced  to  say  “show” — “Per¬ 
haps  we  could  arrange  a  lawn  party  for 
the  whole  company.” 

They  went  away  happy  and  left 
happiness  behind  them. 

“Well,  you  never  can  tell!”  said 
Hattie.  “Say,  Kate,  can’t  these  dishes 
wait  to  be  washed  in  the  morning?” 

For  once,  Kate  agreed  that  they 
could. 

Aileen  was  in  her  element,  hovering 
about  them  with  a  tenderness  that  was 
beautiful. 

“It  was  just  wonderful,”  she  kept 
saying  it  over  and  over  as  though  she 
could  scarcely  believe  it  were  true. 
“It  was  just  wonderful  for  you  to  say 
that,  Mother, — to  ask  them  back  here 
again.” 

“That  Birdie  is  a  very  swreet  child,” 
Kate  confided  to  me  as  we  paused 
in  the  upper  hall.  “She  said  her  mother 
died  when  she  was  eight,  and  that  as 
Birdie  remembered  her — she  was  just 
like  me — ” 

“Poor  little  child!  You  don’t  know 
what  it  is  to  be  wdthout  a  mother, 
Kate.” 

“She  liked  my  biscuits  and  she’s 
coming  to  see  me  some  morning. 
.And — ”  Kate’s  voice  quivered,  “Do 
you  suppose  I  could  go  to  see  her 
acting?” 

“Why,  yes!”  I  agreed. 

“It  wouldn’t  be  wrong?  She  wants 
me  to  go.” 

“Wrong!  Fiddlesticks!  It  would  be 
more  w'rong  not  to  go.” 

Kate  kissed  me  and  went  down  the 
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hall  to  her  room.  I  tiptoed  to  Aileen’s 
door,  opened  it  softly  and  stepped  in. 

“Will  wonders  never  cease!”  she 
greeted  me,  “Honestly,  Aunt  Sib— I’m 
broke  in  the  brains.” 

“I’m  broke  in  the  brains,  too,”  I 
confided,  “Kate  is  going  to  see  the 
show.” 

Aileen’s  mouth  opened  and  stayed 
open. 

“What!”  she  gasped. 

“Birdie  asked  her,”  I  explained,  “and 
I  believe  she  has  given  her  promise.” 

“Oh,  Aunt  Sib!”  Aileen  came  and 
sat  down  on  the  bed  beside  me.  “Isn’t 
it  wonderful  in  the  world  when  folks 
begin  to  forget  about  themselves  and  to 
think  of  others?” 

The  next  three  days  were  merciless 
in  heat.  Even  Aileen  was  content  to 
put  aside  her  tennis  racket  and  lounge 
about  the  house.  With  drawn  blinds 
and  closed  doors,  Kate  managed  to  keep 
the  place  fairly  cool  and  comfortable. 

But  the  whole  atmosphere  of  that 
house  had  changed;  the  very  discord 
that  had  caused  my  arrival  had  disap¬ 
peared.  It  was  a  manifestation  of  the 
old  saying,  “After  the  storm  comes  a 
calm.” 

I  saw  my  way  clear  to  return  home. 
The  problem  of  Aileen  had  been  solved; 
the  way  had  been  made  level.  At  least, 
I  was  convinced  that  it  had  been  and 
then — I  wasn’t.  On  Monday,  Aileen 
was  more  quiet  and  subdued  than  I 
had  ever  known  her  to  be  in  all  her 
twenty  merry  magic  years.  Not  that 
she  was  sad  or  melancholy,  but  sud¬ 
denly,  the  spontaneous  gaiety  of  her 
had  been  snuffed  out  as  one  might  snuff 
out  the  flame  of  a  candle.  She  wras 
listless  and  careless  and  sweet.  It 
was  this  sweetness  that  first  attracted 
my  attention.  Aileen  had  always  had 
a  sort  of  gay  flower-like  sweetness  but 
this  new  quality  was  more  like  the 
perfume  of  a  fading  bouquet.  It  showed 
itself  in  a  quiet  submission  towards 
each  one  of  us.  She  arranged  the  table 
for  Kate;  she  set  her  room  in  order, 
where  disorder  had  been  the  rule;  she 
carried  flowers  into  the  parlor,  when 
Hattie  was  at  the  piano;  and  she  waited 
tirelessly  upon  Helen  who  was  pros¬ 
trated  with  the  heat. 

“This  heat’s  affecting  .Aileen  just  as 
it  affects  Mother,”  Kate  remarked  on 
Tuesday  afternoon. 

And  I  thought  so  myself  until  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening;  then,  my  mind  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  sudden  change  of  opinion. 

“I’ll  have  to  go  out  to-night,”  Aileen 
announced  at  the  supper  table. 

“Aunt  Sib  and  I  are  going  to  the 
church  garden  party,”  Hattie  put  in. 
“You’ll  go,  won’t  you,  Aunt  Sib? 
Somebody  has  got  to  be  there!” 

“Yes,”  I  nodded,  “I’m  going.” 

ATE  fidgeted  in  her  chair. 

“You’ll  stay  with  mother,  won’t 
you,  Kate?”  Aileen  asked,  for  Helen 
was  still  unable  to  be  left  alone. 

“Yes — I  can  stay  in,”  Kate  admitted, 
“Birdie  sent  me  a  ticket  to  see  her  show 
— but—” 

“But — you’ll  go,”  Aileen  said  em¬ 
phatically.  “My  evening  wasn’t  any¬ 
thing  much.  I  can  stay  home  easily. 


You  must  go,  Kate.  Birdie  will  be 
awfully  disappointed,  if  you  don’t.” 

Later,  I  heard  her  telephoning  to 
Sam  Taylor. 

“I’m  awfully  sorry,  Sam,”  she  said, 
“But  this  time,  I  can’t — really.  I 
must  stay  with  Mother.  What?  To¬ 
morrow?  Well,  I’ll  try,  Sam,  but  I 
can’t  promise.  In  the  morning?  Yes. 
Ten  o’clock?  All  right!” 

Aileen  was  a  loyal  unselfish  little  soul, 
and  I  knew  it  even  if  the  others  didn’t. 
I  was  almost  on  the  verge  of  declining  to 
go  with  Hattie,  but  I  knew  the  outcome. 
After  a  great  deal  of  argumentative 
talk,  I  would  still  have  to  go.  Aileen 
was  like  that — she  stuck  to  her  word. 
So  I  went  on  my  way  with  Hattie, 
with  never  a  protest.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  really  enjoyed  that  lawn  fete.  My 
thoughts  were  constantly  upon  Aileen 
at  home — alone  Avith  Helen.  She  had 
not  been  the  same  since  Sunday  night. 
It  Avas  not  that  she  Avas  just  listless,  she 
Avas  active  enough  about  the  house  but 
there  Avas  something  about  her — a 
lifelessness.  That  was  the  word  I 
Avanted — lifelessness!  Had  some  dream 
been  shattered?  Some  hope  broken — 
some  desire — 

Oh,  you  never  can  tell! 

IT  Avas  about  eleven  W'hen  wre  re¬ 
turned  from  the  garden  party.  Hattie 
was  dead  tired  so  she  Avent  immediately 
to  her  room.  I  stood  on  the  veranda 
steps  for  a  minute.  The  street  was  very 
quiet  and  the  night  was  very  still.  I 
felt  no  desire  to  go  indoors  and  so  I 
sought  out  a  chair  on  the  veranda. 
Aileen  was  in  the  hammock;  she 
stretched  sleepily  as  I  sat  doAvn. 

“Have  a  good  time?”  she  asked. 
“Yes,”  I  assured  her  “We  did.  What 
have  you  been  doing?” 

Aileen  wreathed  her  arms  above  her 
head  and  smiled  back  at  me.  “Dream¬ 
ing,”  she  said. 

It  may  have  been  the  way  she  said 
it,  in  the  lowr,  sweet  accent  of  dreams, 
or  it  may  have  been  the  Avistful  smile 
she  gave  me,  anyway,  I  was  startled. 
I  leaned  forward  in  my  chair  and  looked 
long  into  the  face  of  Aileen.  There  Avas 
nothing  to  come  between  us,  nothing 
but  the  hush  of  the  hour  and  the  peace 
of  the  night.  Aileen  was  so  lovely.  She 
lay  so  still,  her  dark  hair  soft  and  curl¬ 
ing  about  her  face,  her  cheeks  flushed, 
her  lips  parted,  as  though  to  speak,  and 
she  returned  my  stare  of  understanding 
Avith  a  strange  unspoken  confidence. 
She  had  been  crying.  I  kneAV  she  had 
been  crying,  and,  moreover,  she  kneAV 
that  I  knew. 

“Tell  me?”  I  urged  at  length. 

“Oh,  it’s  nothing!”  she  sat  up  sud¬ 
denly,  laughing  at  my  seriousness,  “I 
just  get  tired  laughing  all  the  time,  so 
sometimes  I  cry  for  a  change.”  She 
paused,  listened  a  moment,  and  then 
called  softly,  “Is  that  you,  Kate?” 

And  Kate  it  was,  coming  stealthily 
up  the  veranda  steps. 

“Oh!”  She  hesitated,  then  came  and 
sat  down  beside  Aileen  in  the  hammock. 
“I  didn’t  think  the  rest  of  you  would  be 
up.  I  didn’t  want  to  waken  anyone.” 

“How  was  the  show?”  Aileen  Avhis- 
pered  it  close  to  her  ear. 
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“Birdie  did  very  well.  She  is  such  a 
pretty  little  thing.  If  I  had  plenty  of 
money  I’d  like  to  take  a  girl  like  Birdie 
and  raise  her.” 

“Raise  her?”  Ailcen  echoed,  throwing 
back  her  head  and  laughing  deliciously, 
“Raise  her!  Oh  joy!” 

“You  know,”  Kate  began  when  Aileen 
had  left  us,  “It  is  a  blessing  that  Aileen 
has  such  a  home  as  this.  She  is  so 
gay  and  light  hearted  that  she  would 
never  be  able  to  meet  the  temptations 
and  rebuffs  of  the  world.” 

“Yes,”  I  agreed  aloud  but  inwardly 
I  did  not  agree  at  all.  I  was  pretty  sure 
that  Aileen  knew  something  of  those 
temptations  and  those  rebuffs. 

Aileen  was  off  early  the  next  day, 
alluring  in  a  sport  suit  of  rather  daring 
design. 

“I  won’t  be  back  until  late,”  she 
turned  to  wave  at  me  from  the  bottom 
veranda  step.  “It’s  a  trip  up  the 
river  for  us  to-day.  So  long!”  And  she 
was  off — a  symbol  of  happiness.  And 
yet  I  wanted  to  call  her  back  and  fold 
her  close. 

The  day  was  not  so  terrible  as  the 
previous  days  had  been.  Aileen  called 
up  about  eight,  saying  she  had  had  a 
wonderful  day,  would  not  be  home  until 
quite  late  and  please  tell  mother  not  to 
worry. 

It  was  about  midnight  when  I 
slipped  out  on  the  upper  balcony  for  a 
good  look  at  the  stars.  I  may  not 
tolerate  sentimentalism  during  the  day 
but  I  have  my  hours  of  such  indulgence. 
I  was  just  ready  to  turn  back  into  my 
room  when  I  saw  Aileen  coming  up  the 
street.  Sam  Taylor  was  with  her.  They 
stopped  in  front  of  the  house  and  talked 
in  low  tones  together  for  some  minutes. 
I  know  I  had  no  business  on  the  bal¬ 
cony.  I  should  have  gone  inside.  But 
I  didn’t!  Not  that  I  listened  either — I 
just  naturally  heard,  since  I  am  not 
deaf.  Presently,  Aileen  held  out  her 
hand.  I  knew  she  was  saying  good¬ 
night.  But  young  Sam  Taylor  fol¬ 
lowed  her  up  the  steps  to  the  veranda. 

“You  know,  Aileen!”  I  heard  him 
say,  “I  meant  all  those  things  I  told 
you  this  afternoon.  I  really  do  love 
you.” 

“I  know  you  meant  it,”  there  was 
tiredness  and  tears  in  Aileen’s  reply. 

“And  you  don’t  care?” 

“Oh,  yes — I  do  care!”  She  leaned 
against  the  veranda  post,  her  head 
thrown  back,  her  eyes  half  closed. 
“But  I  don’t  care  enough— not  yet, 
Sam.  We  are  young — why,  we  haven’t 
finished  college  yet — there’s  heaps  of 
time.  I  couldn’t  love  you  now,  Sam. 
Perhaps,  some  day — but  now — her 
hand  went  up  to  her  eyes — “Oh  I 
couldn’t  love  anybody  now.” 

Sam  didn’t  say  another  word.  He 
believed  her  and  he  understood.  He 
turned  and  went  slowly  down  the  steps. 

And  Aileen?  Aileen  stood  there 
leaning  against  the  post,  her  head 
thrown  back,  her  hand  across  her  eyes. 
There  was  a  sense  of  weariness  in  her 
attitude,  of  utter  dejection,  of  pain,  and 
of  age-old  wisdom.  Aileen  of  the 
laughing  eyes,  the  red  lips,  the  gay 
frocks,  the  good  times!  Yes — she  knew 
much  of  the  temptations  and  the  re- 
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buffs  of  life.  But  just  what  did  she 
know? 

It  must  have  been  fully  ten  minutes 
before  she  slipped  into  the  house, 
though  it  seemed  hours  to  me,  waiting 
there  on  the  upper  balcony.  And  as 
she  passed  in,  she  was  crying.  I,  too, 
went  in,  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  my 
bed  and  became  lost  in  deep  contem¬ 
plation. 

“I  couldn’t  love  you  now,  Sam.  Per¬ 
haps,  some  day.” 

Had  Aileen  spoken  the  truth  or  did 
she  really  care — and  care  greatly.  She 
had  cried  afterwards  and  I  knew  in  my 
heart  she  was  crying  now,  alone  in  her 
room.  Had  she  cared  really  and  had 
she  denied  it?  But  why — why  should 
she  do  that — if  she  cared? 

She  knew  they  would  never  consent. 
They  had  been  fine  about  the  party, 
fine  about  many  things  since  the  party, 
but  this — well,  this  was  an  altogether 
different  matter.  To  them,  Aileen  was 
a  child,  incapable,  as  yet,  of  knowing 
what  Love  meant.  They  would  not 
understand.  Did  Aileen  realize  this 
too  or  did  she  hope  in  a  few  years  that 
they  might  come  to  understand.  But 
if  she  did  love  him  now — and  it  seemed 
clear  to  me  that  she  did — had  Helen 
and  Kate  and  Hattie  any  right  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  her  happiness?  I  knew 
they  had  not.  I  was  glad  then  that 
Aileen’s  father  was  not  here.  Years 
before,  he  had  changed  the  course  of  my 
life  for  me,  and  all  these  years  I  had 
been  trying  to  convince  myself  that  he 
had  been  right  and  I  never  could  believe 
it — never.  I  determined  to  have  this 
thing  out  with  the  family.  But  first  I 
must  make  sure  —  very  sure  —  that 
Aileen  cared  for  Sam  Taylor.  About 
four,  I  decided  that  I  would  ask  her  to 
tell  me  the  truth. 

The  next  day,  Aileen  was  as  radiant 
as  the  June  morn  when  she  came  down 
to  breakfast  and  equally  as  lovely.  She 
was  full  of  lively  chatter,  telling  us 
about  the  excursion  of  the  day  before, 
of  some  picnic  plans  they  had  for  the 
future,  asking  about  the  supper  for 
Sunday  night,  the  garden  party  Helen 
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had  promised.  Back  into  her  voice  had 
come  that  unconscious  animation,  that 
flippancy,  that  lightness.  She  was 
keenly  and  truly  alive. 

Sam  phoned  and  she  went  away  in  a 
hurry  to  play  tennis. 

“Life  is  one  sweet  song  to  her!” 
Hattie  said. 

“It  certainly  is,”  I  agreed  as  I  went 
upstairs  to  make  the  beds.  I  went  first 
into  Aileen’s  room  closing  the  door 
softly  and  securely  behind  me.  I 
could  not  say  why  I  did  this,  but  I  felt 
in  a  strange  way  as  though  I  were 
stepping  into  a  sanctum.  If  the  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  walls  could  talk,  what 
manner  of  things  would  they  tell  me 
about  Aileen?  I  looked  at  them — 
pictures  of  beautiful  maids  and  ardent 
youths,  pictures  of  rosy  babies,  and — 
one — of  a  dog.  I  looked  at  the  room  and 
disorderly  as  it  was,  I  loved  it.  To  me, 
from  the  pale  blue  kimona  thrown  over 
a  chair,  to  the  half  empty  scent  bottle 
on  the  bureau,  it  was  typical  of  Aileen’s 
happy,  confusing,  youthful  self. 

I  crossed  to  the  bed,  lifted  the  pillow, 
shook  it  out  and  tossed  it  on  a  chair. 
My  hands  reached  out  to  straighten 
the  sheet  and  were  stayed  in  the  act. 
Instead,  I  picked  up  a  letter  that  the 
pillow  had  covered.  There  were  several 
sheets  and  at  the  top  of  each  sheet  the 
red  triangle  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Dear  little  Sweetheart: 

A  mist  moved  before  my  eyes.  I 
could  not  go  on — that  would  have  been 
wrong.  But  I  stood  there  fingering  the 
pages — and,  on  the  third  page,  I  read: — 

“Our  love  has  meant  so  much  to  me. 
It  has  helped  me  through  the  terror  and 
trouble  of  many  days.  It  has  kept  me 
straight!  There  are  so  many  ways 
that  lead  crooked  over  here.  We  must 
not  tell  even  yet  how  much  we  mean  to 
each  other.  Our  folks  would  say  we 
are  too  young  to  know  love.  They 
would  not  realize  that  love  is  not  a 
thing  of  age — but  Ages.  They  would 
not  understand  us,  Aileen.  But  we 
know,  so  that  is  all  that  matters.” 

My  eyes  smarted — my  throat  ached. 
And  then  on  the  last  page — 

“You  were  so  brave  when  I  came 
away.  I  can  remember  your  laughter 
when  the  rest  of  them  cried.  And  when 
I  come  back — you’ll  be  'aughing  then! 

I  want  you  to  keep  laughing,  dear,  all 
the  time — no  matter  whatever  happens. 
There  is  always  need  of  laughter  in  the 
world.” 

And  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  last 
page,  was  the  one  name  I  loved  so 
much,  scrawled  out  with  a  boyish 
flourish — “BOB.” 

I  put  the  letter  back  and  covered  it 
with  the  pillow.  Then,  I  went  out  of 
the  room  and  closed  the  door  behind 
me.  That  night,  I  told  Aileen  how  I 
came  upon  it. 

“I  am  glad,”  she  said.  “I  wanted 
you  to  know.  I  meant  to  tell  you. 
Sometimes  it  is  too  hard — but  not 
always.  Love  is  so  wonderful!” 

I  saw  that  her  eyes  were  shining! 
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THE  FOREIGN  WORK 

OF 

THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 

By  Frederick  P.  Keppel 

Director  of  Foreign  Operations  for  the  Red  Cross 


T)EOPLE  who  are  interested  in  a  clear 
A  exposition  of  the  exact  status  of  Red 
Cross  work  all  over  the  world  will  find 
this  article  exceedingly  timely.  Mr. 
Keppel  has  left  the  painting  of  word 
pictures  to  others  and  gotten  down  to 
business  in  the  account  he  has  given  here 
of  the  work  done  under  his  direction.  The 
result  is  readable,  illuminating  and  clear 


IT  IS,  I  think,  fair  to 
assume  that  the  readers 
of  the  Magazine  are 
familiar  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  work  which 
the  American  Red  Cross 
has  been  conducting  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere 
abroad  since  the  Armi-s 
tice,  and  to  assume  that 
they  would  be  more  in¬ 
terested  in  an  attempt  to 
set  forth  the  general  back¬ 
ground  of  this  work,  its 
present  extent,  and  the 
possibilities  for  its  con¬ 
tinuation  in  the  future, 
than  in  an  effort  to  stress 
the  picturesque  elements  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  a  series  of  word  pictures.  The 
picturesque  elements  have  never  been 
lacking,  nor  indeed  have  the  elements 
of  heroism,  but  sometimes  it  is  our 
duty  to  turn  from  these  to  consider 
the  whole  enterprise  as  the  taking  on 
by  the  Red  Cross  of  a  very  serious 
responsibility  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people. 

Three  years  and  a  few  months  ago, 
the  American  Red  Cross  took  up  its 
appointed  task  in  the  care  and  succor 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
in  time  of  War.  By  October,  1917,  there 
were  864  Red  Cross  workers  in  France, 
517  of  them  volunteers,  with  plentiful 
equipment  and  supplies.  This  enabled 
the  Red  Cross  not  only  to  do  its  special 
job  but  to  co-operate  helpfully  in  the 
care  of  the  French  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers,  the  care  of  refugees  and  of 
prisoners — functions  which  have  always 
been  within  the  field  of  the  Red  Cross. 
By  November  17,  of  that  year,  supplies 
and  service  had  been  extended  to  3,243 
French  hospitals,  and  the  care  of  refu¬ 
gees,  of  whom  there  were  estimated  to 
be  400,000  in  France  alone,  was  upon 
the  same  generous  scale. 

These  activities,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  the  energetic  men  and  women 
who  were  in  France,  nor  the  War  Coun¬ 
cil  at  home,  and  General  Pershing  was 
asked  what  could  be  done  in  addition. 
Pershing  took  up  the  question  with 
General  Petain,  and  I  can  give  you  their 


conclusions  and  the  result  from  the 
report  made  at  the  time  by  William 
Allen  White: 

“It  is  felt  by  the  military  commanders 
of  both  nations  that  nothing  could  do 
more  to  keep  up  the  morale  of  the  French 
soldiers  during  the  coming  winter  than 
to  bring  comfort  and  relief  to  the  women 
and  children  at  home.  The  soldier’s 
knowledge  that  his  family  is  well  cared 
for  will  take  a  load  off  his  mind,  hearten 
him  to  stand  against  privation,  which 
otherwise  might  break  his  spirit  and 
make  him  of  no  physical  use.  Major 
Murphy  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
Generals  Pershing  and  Petain,  are  work¬ 
ing  in  unison  to  perfect  the  plans  for  the 
relief  of  families  of  soldiers*  the  military 
commanders  believing  that  it  will  be 
the  greatest  military  benefit. 

“General  Petain  is  having  French 
officers  go  right  down  the  line,  ascer¬ 
taining  from  every  soldier  if  he  has  any 
worries  on  his  mind.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  tuberculosis,  and  child 
welfare  work. 

“TN  short,  it  is  the  purpose  to  keep  the 
-k  spirit  of  France  bright  until  the  mili¬ 
tary  forces  are  ready  to  deal  their  smash¬ 
ing  blow  against  German  autocracy. 
Thus  the  struggle  this  winter  will  be  an 
economic  one.  The  Red  Cross  will 
practically  fight  the  American  fight  un¬ 
til  our  boys  take  their  places  in  the  firing 
lines  next  Spring.”  ( William  Allen 

White,  in  part,  November  13,  1917.) 


In  all,  nearly  ninety 
thousand  families  of 
French  soldiers  were 
reached  and  helped  at  a 
cost  to  the  American  Red 
Cross  of  over  fifteen  mil¬ 
lion  francs. 

During  the  summer  of 
1917,  also,  small  units 
were  sent  into  Serbia, 
and  other  small  units  into 
Roumania  and  Russia. 

This  brought  the  Red 
Cross  definitely  into  the 
field  of  general  relief  as  an 
element  of  national  and 
Allied  morale,  and  when, 
after  Caporetto,  an  even 
more  acute  situation  was  seen  to 
exist  in  Italy,  there  was  no  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  inaugurating  and  adminis¬ 
tering  relief  from  end  to  end  of  the 
Italian  peninsula.  By  July  1,  1918, 
the  expenditures  in  Italy  had  reached 
nearly  eight  million  dollars,  and  the 
families  of  four  hundred  thousand 
Italian  soldiers  had  been  helped  in 
some  way,  and  nearly  a  million  articles 
for  medical  service,  including  ten 
complete  field  hospitals,  had  been 
provided. 

THIS  is  all  ancient  history,  but  it  has 
its  place  in  the  understanding  of  the 
current  program  of  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

When  the  Armistice  came,  the 
American  Red  Cross  had  achieved 
a  reputation,  not  only  for  helping 
soldiers,  but  for  helping  civilians  as 
well,  and  particularly  a  reputation 
for  resourcefulness  and  energy  and  for 
an  inexhaustible  desire  and  capacity  to 
help  wherever  help  is  needed.  The 
Armistice  brought  no  immediate  relief 
to  the  operating  program  of  the  Red 
Cross  of  caring  for  our  forces  in  Europe. 
The  hospitals  were  full  of  our  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers,  and  the  work  of 
the  canteens  was  more  important  than 
ever,  for  our  men  were  much  happier 
and  more  contented  under  the  stimu¬ 
lation  of  actual  war  conditions  than 
in  the  months  following  the  Armistice, 
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when  their  only  thought  was  to  get 
home.  This  program,  however,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  was  of  a  dimin¬ 
ishing  rather  than  of  an  expanding 
nature,  and  it  was  evident  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  immense 
stores  of  supplies  (the  value  of  chapter 
supplies  alone  which  crossed  the  At¬ 
lantic  is  in  excess  of  SSo,  000,000) 
would  not  be  needed  for  our  troops,  and 
that  with  the  increasingly  rapid  return 
of  our  fighting  forces  the  corresponding 
demands  upon  our  personnel  would 
soon  show  a  marked  decline. 

Such  was  the  Red  Cross  situation 
when  the  early  meetings  of  the  Peace 
Conference  revealed  conditions  of  an 
appalling  gravity  in  Eastern  Europe. 
In  this  crisis,  the  'Peace  Conference 
turned  to  Mr.  Hoover,  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  food  distribution  program, 
and  to  American  organizations,  notably 
the  American  Red  Cross,  for  general 
relief  operations.  The  appeal  was  not 
in  vain.  The  personnel  of  the  Red 
Cross  soon  made  it  clear  that  hawing 
once  tasted  the  joys  of  giving  oneself 
there  was  no  desire  to  return  home 
while  there  was  work  to  be  done  in 
Europe  and,  as  workers  were  released 
from  hospital  and  canteen  work  in 
France,  they  turned  their  faces  east¬ 
ward  to  take  up  new  tasks  in  the  Red 
Cross  units  which  were  being  established 
at  many  points. 

I  shall  make  no  attempt  even  to  sum¬ 
marize  the  work  of  these  units,  but  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  have  in  mind 
the  extent  of  this  program  for  other 
than  our  own  citizens,  let  me  set  down 
the  countries  into  which  the  Red  Cross 
workers  have  gone  since  this  decision. 
In  some,  they  have  spent  millions;  in 
Siberia,  for  example,  over  twenty-four 
of  them.  In  others,  their  service  has 
been  incidental,  but  everywhere,  I 
think  they  have  given  a  good  account 
of  themselves  as  the  stewards  of  the 
American  people. 

Albania,  Armenia  (through  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Near  East  Relief — 
$2,100,000  within  the  past  year), 
Austria,  Adjerbaghian,  Asia  Minor, 
Bulgaria,  (Bosnia,  Belgium,  British  Isles, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Dalmatia,  Esthonia, 
France,  Finland,  Germany,  (primarily 
for  Russian  prisoners) ,  Greece,  Georgia, 
Hungary,  Italy,  Kuban,  Latvia,  Lithu¬ 
ania,  Montenegro,  Palestine,  Poland, 
Rumania,  Russia,  Serbia,  Switzerland, 
Siberia,  Turkey,  Ukrainia. 

In  the  Balkan  peninsula  alone,  the 
American  Red  Cross  established  eigh¬ 
teen  hospitals  of  1,889  beds,  in  addition 
to  equipping  and  giving  supplies  to  those 
already  in  existence,  numbering,  of 
course,  many  times  eighteen.  To  take 
care  of  the  rural  population,  forty-two 
mobile  dispensaries  weie  put  into  ac¬ 
tion.  Additional  facilities  for  orphans 
were  set  up,  numbering  fifty-one  new 
asylums,  where  the  little  waifs  are 
given  at  least  as  fair  a  chance  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  grow  up,  trained  in  mind  and 
body,  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  do 
something  useful. 

FORTY-FOUR  child  welfare  stations 
were  established,  and  most  of  these 
will  continue  in  operation  after  the 


Red  Cross  workers  have  withdrawn. 
This  work  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  branches  of  the  service 
given  by  Americans  to  Europe. 

Thirty-one  stations  were  set  up  to 
take  care  of  refugees.  Thousands  of 
returned  civilians  got  clean  clothes,  a 
bath  (for  the  first  time  in  months),  had 
the  vermin  removed  from  their  bodies 
to  stop  the  spread  of  typhus  fever, 
were  given  food — many  thousands  who 
otherwise  would  have  had  no  place  to 
which  they  might  turn. 

To  distribute  the  thousands  of  tons  of 
supplies  sent  in,  sixty  stations  were 
placed  at  the  most  strategic  points  and 
subsidiary  distribution  made  from  these. 

When  operations  were  at  their  peak, 
in  the  various  Balkan  countries,  there 
were  591  people  engaged  in  disease 
fighting,  relief  distribution  and  handling 
the  supplies. 

One  of  the  supreme  difficulties  of 
this  work  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of 
its  fascinations,  was  its  uncertainty. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  Red  Cross 
policy  is  to  turn  toward  constructive 
work,  particularly  in  the  field  of  public 
health.  It  does  not  regard  itself  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  relief  organization.  But 
other  things  are  seldom  if  ever  equal. 
There  is  nothing  constructive  to  be  done 
with  a  refugee.  He  is  an  economic  and 
social  anomaly.  But,  from  the  day  the 
first  Belgian  peasants  fled  in  blind  terror 
from  their  homes,  through  six  years  to 
the  present  conditions  in  Poland,  the 
refugee  has  always,  somewhere  or  other, 
and  usually  in  several  places  at  once, 
Dresented  an  acute  problem,  and  the 
Red  Cross  has  always  stood  ready  to 
meet  it  to  the  best  of  its  ability. 

With  the  refugee  comes  almost  in¬ 
evitably  the  problem  of  the  epidemic. 
Typhus  will  spring  up  wherever  the 
refugee,  vermin-laden  as  he  is  sure  to  be. 
makes  his  halts.  And,  where  typhus 
or  any  other  epidemic  has  broken  out, 
the  Red  Cross  has  needed  no  second 
call.  In  considering  typhus,  too,  we 
must  remember  that  its  chief  menace 
is  not  in  the  deaths  from  the  disease 
itself,  tragic  as  these  are,  but  because 
it  will  further  postpone  the  restoration 
to  normal  vigor  and  economic  efficiency 
of  the  people  attacked. 

TN  SPITE  of  these  calls  to  meet 
i-  emergency  conditions,  however,  the 
constructive  program  has  not  been  over¬ 
looked  and,  in  one  particular  field,  that 
of  nursing,  particularly  public  health 
nursing,  a  great  deal  of  permanent  value 
has  already  been  accomplished. 

Side  by  side  with  the  general  program 
of  the  Red  Cross  in  Europe,  also,  there 
has  been  built  up  a  supplementary 
service  for  children  growing  out  of  the 
extraordinary  success  of  the  campaign 
for  junior  membership  in  the  United 
States  and  the  desire  to  give  the  young 
people  of  America  a  definite  contact 
with  the  youngsters  of  Europe,  both  for 
the  purpose  of  broadening  the  sympa¬ 
thies  and  deepening  the  understanding 
of  our  own  rising  generation  and  of  pro¬ 
viding  practical  help  from  the  resources 
made  available  by  the  Children’s 
Fund  to  boys  and  girls  who  stand  sorely 
in  need  of  such  help. 


The  Junior  Red  Cross  has  appro¬ 
priated  up  to  June  30,  1920,  a  grand 
total  of  $396,231  for  the  support  and 
assistance  of  schools  and  orphanages, 
for  scholarships  and  apprenticeships, 
for  constructive  health  activities,  for 
summer  and  winter  colonies,  and  for 
playgrounds  and  gardens  in  Albania, 
Belgium,  Czecho-Slovakia,  France, 
Greece,  Italy,  Montenegro,  Poland, 
Roumania,  Serbia,  Syria,  Palestine, 
China,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The 
expenditures  have  been  made  out  of  the 
National  Children’s  Fund  raised  by  the 
co-operative  effort  of  the  school  chil¬ 
dren  of  America  of  whom  approximately 
12,000,000  (estimated)  are  in  Junior 
Red  Cross  Auxiliaries. 

Whatever  may  prove  necessary  in 
the  curtailment  of  the  general  program 
of  the  Red  Cross  abroad,  there  is  no 
thought  of  curtailing  the  work  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross,  which  is  essentially 
educational,  its  fundamental  aim  being 
to  encourage  and  develop  in  every 
possible  way  mutual  acquaintance, 
understanding,  respect  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  the  children  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  foreign  lands. 

No  consideration  of  the  foreign  work 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  would  be 
complete  without  some  reference  to 
a  type  of  service  which  developed 
separately  from  that  of  the  operating 
Commissions  with  which  we  have  been 
dealing.  One  of  the  most  striking 
achievements  and  revelations  of  the 
war  period  was  the  growth  of  what,  in 
Red  Cross  parlance,  is  known  as  the 
Fourteenth  Division — the  Chapters  and 
Auxiliaries  formed  by  Americans  resid¬ 
ing  outside  the  Continental  limits  of  the 
United  States.  Through  this  develop¬ 
ment,  the  Red  Cross  banner  is  now 
planted  all  over  the  world.  Chapters 
have  survived  the  let-down  in  interest 
following  the  Armistice  and  are  to-day 
maintaining  an  active  existence. 
Through  these  Chapters,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Insular  and  Foreign 
Division  office  at  Washington,  Red 
Cross  work  in  the  field  of  constructive 
health  and,  when  necessary,  in  direct 
relief,  is  being  conducted  in  many 
strategic  points  not  touched  by  the 
Commission  in  Europe.  It  was  the 
strength  and  energy  of  the  Fourteenth 
Division  in  Japan,  China,  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  for  example  which 
made  possible  the  prompt  organization 
of  the  Red  Cross  work  in  Siberia.  The 
Czecho-Slovakian  forces  there  received 
the  assistance  they  needed  and,  from 
the  beginning,  the  work  developed  as  a 
separate  Commission,  until  in  all  some 
twenty-four  million  dollars  was  ex¬ 
pended  in  Asiatic  Russia. 

The  Fourteenth  Division  has  done 
pioneer  work  of  the  first  importance  in 
our  new  possessions,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  has  supplemented  the  work  of  our 
Navy  in  its  responsibility  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  affairs  in  the  Republics  of  Haiti 
and  Santo  Domingo.  It  is  co-operating 
with  the  authorities  of  the  Canal  Zone 
to  meet  the  difficult  conditions  at  the 
Isthmus.  In  its  plans  for  the  future, 
the  Division  is  looking  forward  to  being 
of  particular  assistance  to  the  young 
men  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
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who,  through  the  net-work  of  Red 
Cross  Chapters  now  established  in  the 
seaports  of  the  world  can,  it  is  believed, 
be  brought  into  contact  with  the  same 
Red  Cross  service  and  the  Red  Cross 
spirit  which  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
have  learned  to  count  upon. 

Turning  again  to  the  work  of  the 
foreign  Commissions,  let  us  now  consider 
what  all  the  work  done  under  their  direc¬ 
tion  has  cost,  and  what  we  have  now  in 
hand.  The  data  on  pages  64  and  65, 
not  heretofore  published,  will  indicate 
the  scale  of  our  operations,  and  will 
reveal  what  is  not  generally  realized, 
that  the  American  Red  Cross  has 
actually  spent  considerably  more  for 
others  than  for  our  own  people.  The 
funds  and  supplies  were,  it  is  true,  held 
in  reserve  for  our  own  soldiers  and 
sailors  (and  for  our  home  program)  so 
long  as  there  was  a  possibility  of  using 
them  to  advantage,  but  the  fact  is 
nevertheless  significant.  In  round 
numbers,  of  four  hundred  millions 
raised  by  the  American  people  and  spent 
on  their  behalf  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  since  April,  1917,  nearly  three 
hundred  million  has  been  spent  abroad, 
and,  of  this  latter  figure,  much  more 
than  half  has  been  devoted  to  the  help  of 
other  peoples.  In  view  of  the  statement 
which  one  hears  at  every  hand  in 
Europe  and  not  infrequently  here,  to 
the  effect  that  the  United  States  has 
forgotten  Europe  since  the  Armistice, 
let  me  supplement  the  Red  Cross  figures 
by  an  estimate  of  what  the  American 
people  have  contributed  through  other 
agencies  in  1919  and  early  1920.  The 
figures  are  not  official,  but  they  are,  I 
believe,  conservative.  One  single  or¬ 
ganization — the  Joint  Distribution 

Committee — has  expended  $31,000,000, 
and  the  total  contribution,  including 
United  States  Government  credits  of 
cash  and  supplies;  the  operations  of  the 
American  Relief  Administration;  and 
the  activities  of  other  American  bodies, 
reaches  the  total  of  $218,000,000. 

Turning  again  to  our  own  particular 
problems,  we  find  that  in  spite  of  the 
enormous  sums  actually  expended  by 
the  American  Red  Cross  for  European 
relief,  the  question  of  finding  the  money 
has  been  a  difficult  one  ever  since  the 
Armistice,  and  increasingly  so  with 
each  succeeding  month. 

During  the  weeks  of  study  and  ap¬ 
praisal  following  the  disbanding  of  the 
War  Council  on  March  1st,  1919,  it  was 
difficult  to  determine  just  what  would 
be  available  after  the  following  July 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  relief 
work  in  Europe.  From  the  conditions 
under  which  the  gifts  were  made,  it 
was  not  clear,  in  many  cases,  wdiether 
certain  funds  in  our  Treasury  could 
properly  be  used  for  peace  time  relief 
work.  Large  reserves  had  to  be  main¬ 
tained  to  rgeet  claims,  governmental 
and  otherwise,  against  the  Red  Cross, 
which  would  surely  appear  when  the 
slow  moving  hand  of  bureaucracy  was 
ready  to  send  in  the  bill.  Indeed,  it 
looked  for  a  time  as  if  the  foreign  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  in 
spite  of  piteous  appeals  from  the  peoples 
who  were  being  helped,  and  in  spite  of 
indignant  protests  from  our  own  work- 
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ers,  would  have  to  end  in  July,  1919. 
It  was  with  real  relief,  therefore,  that 
the  Executive  Committee  found  itself 
shortly  before  that  date  with  unre¬ 
stricted  funds  available  which,  with  the 
chapter  supplies  not  needed  for  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  or  as  reserves  for 
the  home  program,  were  sufficient  to 
justify  a  continuation  of  the  program 
for  a  few  months  longer.  To  these  re¬ 
sources  were  soon  added,  by  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  turn  over  to  the  American  Red  Cross 
certain  medical  supplies  remaining  in 
France,  stores  of  a  value  of  about  ten 
million  dollars.  The  cash  reserves  were 
supplemented  by  economies  in  adminis¬ 
tration  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
by  the  salvage  of  material  which  could 
not  by  itself  be  made  useful.  The  total 
assets  were  small  in  comparison  with  the 
princely  sums  at  the  disposal  of  the  Red 
Cross  during  the  days  of  the  war  drives, 
but  were  sufficient  to  maintain  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  substantial  proportions,  and 
the  membership  drive  in  November  plus 
the  handsome  allotments  from  Chapter 
treasuries  to  National  Headquarters 
and  certain  new  gifts  from  individuals, 
justified  the  setting  up  of  a  budget  of 
$10,000,000,  plus  remaining  supplies,  for 
work  in  Europe,  available  January  1, 
1920,  to  carry  on  the  work  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  six  months  and  as  much  longer  as 
possible.  This  brings  us  up  to  July  1, 
1920,  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal 
year.  In  taking  stock  of  the  general 
situation  as  of  that  date,  the  first  thing 
we  observe  is  that  our  obligations  (not 
our  opportunities)  have  been  rapidly 
reduced  within  the  previous  months. 
General  operations,  as  contrasted  with 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  program  and  the 
other  constructive  work  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  have  been  brought  to  a  close 
in  the  countries  which  at  first  absorbed 
the  lion’s  share  of  our  money,  supplies 
and  energy.  In  France,  Belgium,  Italy, 
Greece  and  Roumania.  the  people  them¬ 
selves  are  now  in  a  position,  with  the 
aid  of  their  own  Red  Cross  and  other 
agencies,  to  take  over  the  responsibility 
themselves,  and  our  general  operations 
have  been  closed  down.  In  England, 
the  remaining  activities  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  London  Chapter  of  the 
Fourteenth  Division.  In  Siberia,  poli¬ 
tical  developments  made  it  impossible 
to  continue  longer. 

To  carry  on  its  program,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross  has  considerable  wealth 
in  supplies,  not  as  well  balanced,  it  is 
true,  as  we  might  wish,  but  capable  of 
doing  great  good  through  intelligent 
distribution.  It  has  through  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  funds  from  emergency  reserves, 
sufficient  cash  to  bring  about  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  these  supplies,  if  the  greatest 
care  is  exercised — and  that  is  all.  The 
operating  program  to  be  adopted  in  the 
light  of  these  conditions  was  deter¬ 
mined  upon  after  a  series  of  conferences 
held  in  Venice  last  June  and  lasting  for 
a  full  week,  at  which  were  present  the 
Commissioner  and  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  Europe,  the  Director  of 
Foreign  Operations,  and  the  Field 
Commissioners  and  other  operating 
heads,  who  had  been  called  in  from  the 
Baltic  States,  Poland,  Vienna  and  Buda¬ 


pest,  Italy,  Montenegro,  Albania,  Ser¬ 
bia,  Constantinople  and  the  Crimea. 
There  were  present  also,  from  Paris,  the 
heads  of  finance,  supplies  and  Trans¬ 
portation;  the  head  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  in  Europe,  and  representatives 
of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 
Upon  my  return  to  Washington  after 
this  conference,  I  reported  the  policy 
as  to  foreign  work  which  had  been 
adopted  as  the  result  of  the  Venice 
Conference  as  follows: 

1.  Continue  active  operations  at  the 
present,  or  even  on  an  increased  scale, 
at  points  where  the  need  is  greatest, 
notably  certain  districts  in  Poland. 

2.  To  inaugurate  a  tapering-down 
program  in  territories  where  either  the 
need  has  become  less  or  where  other 
agencies — in  some  cases  the  local 
government,  or  the  local  Red  Cross 
Society,  or  other  American  or  Foreign 
organizations — will  be  ready  to  take  the 
work. 

3.  To  accelerate  the  distribution  of 
supplies. 

In  general,  the  active  operations  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  will  be  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  belt  in  Eastern  Europe 
running  from  Finland,  on  the  north, 
down  through  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithu¬ 
ania,  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia  (par¬ 
ticularly  Ruthenia),  Austria,  Hungary, 
and  Jugo-Slavia,  with  a  supply  base 
station  at  Constantinople  and  a  field 
unit  in  the  Crimea.  This  does  not 
include  all  the  work  in  Europe,  but  it 
indicates  the  concentration  of  effort. 

Behind  the  line  just  mentioned  stands 
Soviet  Russia  where,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Venice  conference,  it  is  not  now 
practicable  to  conduct  relief  operations 
to  ’  advantage,  although  the  needs  are 
very  great,  especially  in  the  cities. 
The  Red  Cross  is  reserving  supplies 
and  stands  ready,  at  the  moment  when 
conditions  justify,  to  rush  these  sup¬ 
plies  into  Petrograd,  Moscow  and  else¬ 
where.  The  continuation  of  relief 
work  on  a  large  scale  in  Russia,  beyond 
the  initial  distribution  of  supplies,  will 
depend  on  the  support  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  wish  to  give  to  the  work. 

THIS  will  not  be  an  easy  program  to 
carry  out  particularly  because  the 
ratio  of  cash  available  to  supplies  to  be 
moved  and  distributed  is  very  much  lower 
than  has  ever  been  the  case  heretofore. 

In  its  more  recent  work,  however, 
the  Red  Cross  has  been  turning  more 
and  more  to  small  operating  teams  com¬ 
posed  of  men  as  being  both  more 
economical  and,  for  rapid  work,  more 
effective,  than  the  large  unit  composed 
of  both  men  and  women.  It  was  a  team 
of  this  kind,  under  the  leadership  of 
Colonel  Edward  W.  Ryan,  who  freed 
the  little  republic  of  Esthonia  from  a 
scourge  of  typhus  so  widespread  as  to 
threaten  the  very  life  of  the  nation. 
Similar  teams  are  operating  in  Vienna 
and  Budapest. 

This  development  does  not  mean 
that  the  Red  Cross  has  lost  confidence 
in  the  work  either  of  the  trained  nurse 
or  of  the  woman  worker  who  has  not 
had  this  particular  training.  Our 
record  fit  ( Continued  on  Pages  64,  64,  66) 


Under  these  roofs,  hundreds  of  convicted  people  are  working  and 
making  good,  who,  were  it  not  for  probation,  would  be  in  prison 

THE  REFORMATORY 
WITHOUT  WALLS 

By  Melville  Chater 


DID  you  know  that  Greater 
New  York  contains  some 
13,000  convicted  but  unim¬ 
prisoned  people,  left  free  to 
work  out  their  own  reformation? 
This  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  Probation  Service,  through 
whose  principle  of  helping  wrong¬ 
doers  to  help  themselves,  seventy 
per  cent,  of  these  people  are  making 
good. 

An  old  jail-bird,  adamant-faced 
and  steely-eyed,  stood  before  the 
New  York  criminal  bar  to  receive 
sentence  for  burglary.  It  was  his 
sixth  conviction,  and  indeed,  as 
any  practised  eye  could  have  told, 
the  man  had  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  penitentiaries.  “I  mind  the  first 
time  Carl  Manxon  ever  came  up, 
twenty  years  ago,”  commented  a  grey¬ 
haired  court-attendant,  indicating  the 
prisoner.  ‘‘He  was  a  fine-looking  lad — 
not  bad,  but  just  a  bit  wild — and  he  was 


TO  help  those  who  help 
themselves  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  good  prin¬ 
ciple.  This  story  of  thirteen 
thousand  people  convicted 
in  the  courts  of  New'  York, 
and  yet  left  free  to  work 
out  their  own  reformation, 
is  a  practical  illustration  of 
its  value  in  human  terms 


up  for  lifting  a  roll  of  oilcloth  from  a 
truck.  Since  then  he’s  spent  six  years 
“out”  and  sixteen  years  “in,”  and  I 
suppose  he’ll  end  by  dying  up  there 
wdiere  the  bird  sings  twice— meaning 


Sing  Sing — God  help  him!” 

As  Manxon  was  being  led  back 
to  the  cells,  an  eighteen-year  old 
prisoner  named  Madden,  whose 
case  stood  next  on  the  calendar, 
passed  him  in  the  corridor.  This 
first  offender  was  charged  -with  the 
identical  thing  for  w'hich  Manxon 
had  received  his  initial  sentence — 
stealing  goods  from  a  truck.  As 
the  two  prisoners  exchanged 
glances,  Manxon  might  have  seen 
the  ghost  of  his  hopeful  youth  in 
the  young  man’s  face,  while  Mad¬ 
den  might  have  read  in  the  old 
jail-bird’s  features  a  warning  fore¬ 
cast  of  his  own  future.  The  dis¬ 
posal  of  Madden’s  case,  however, 
strikingly  exemplified  New  York 
State’s  big  advance  in  the  intelligent 
handling  of  first  offenders.  There  ap¬ 
peared  beside  him  at  the  bar  a  plain¬ 
clothes  official  whose  function  w^as 
unknown  in  the  days  of  Manxon’s  first 
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the  rest  of  his  life. 
Madden  has  long 
since  been  dis¬ 
charged  from  proba¬ 
tion  and,  far  from 
ever  relapsing,  has 
forged  ahead  to  a 
responsible  position 
in  the  business 
world.  Yet  these 
two  committed 
exactly  the  same  of¬ 
fence,  twenty  years 
apart.  It  has  cost 
the  State  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars 
to  turn  Manxon  in¬ 
to  its  sworn  foe, 
while  the  cost  of 
saving  Madden  to 
good  citizenship, 
was  exactly  twenty- 
one  dollars  and 
ninety-four  cents. 

The  key  to  this 
striking  contrast  lies 
in  one  simple  word 
— probation. 


dependents,  and  to  insist  upon  such 
decencies  of  living  as  may  restore  him 
to  good  citizenship. 

The  widespread  misconception  of 
probation  is  well  illustrated  by  reference 
to  the  case  of  Richard  Coynely,  who 
had  forged  his  employer’s  check  for 
some  hundreds  of  dollars.  When  the 
investigating  officer  called  on  this 
employer,  just  after  Coynely’s  arrest, 
and  mentioned  the  word  probation,  that 
gentleman  gruffly  announced  that  he 
wasn’t  in  sympathy  with  releasing 
crooks  before  their  full  time  was  up. 

“I  think,  Mr.  O’Grady,”  suggested 
the  officer,  “that  you  are  confusing 
probation  and  parole.  Parole  is  the 
commuting  of  a  prisoner’s  part-served 
sentence.  Probation  means  supervis¬ 
ing  the  offender  outside  of  prison  en¬ 
tirely.”  Mr.  O’Grady  banged  on  his 
desk  and  turned  purple  in  the  face. 
“D’ye  mean  to  say,”  he  demanded, 
“that  that's  how  you’re  going  to  treat 
that  young  crook?  What’s  the  big 
idea?” 

“Well,  one  idea  is  that  he  shall  repay 
your  money.  He  couldn’t  earn  it  if 


{Above)  Judge  Alexander  Brough, 
Probation '  Magistrate.  (Right)  A 
Contrast  to  Probation — a  manacled 
prisoner  on  his  way  to  Sing  Sing 


sentence.  This  probation  officer,  so 
called,  had  investigated  not  only  Mad¬ 
den’s  offence  but  every  aspect  of  the 
young  man’s  social  surroundings  and 
character.  He  informed  His  Honor 
of  the  prisoner’s  excellent  three  years’ 
record  under  one  employer,  expressing 
a  belief  that  Madden  would  make  good 
if  given  another  chance.  And,  there¬ 
upon,  the  convicted  man  was  tech¬ 
nically  sentenced  to  Elmira  Reforma¬ 
tory,  the  Judge  adding:  “I  suspend 
sentence,  committing  you  to  the  charge 
of  this  probation  officer,  to  whom  you 
will  report  as  ordered,  and  through 
whom  you  will  make  monetary  restitu¬ 
tion  for  your  theft.  You  will  work 
regularly  and,  when  out  of  work,  you 
will  notify  him  at  once.  You  will  lead 
a  clean,  honest  and  temperate  life, 
keeping  good  company  and  good  hours, 
and  avoiding  all  undesirable  places. 
You  will  not  leave  the  city  without  per¬ 
mission  from  your  officer,  whom  you  will 
notify  of  any  change  of  address.  F ollow 
his  instructions  and  advice:  he  is  your 
friend.  Remember,  you  are  only  con¬ 
ditionally  released.  If  you  comply 
with  the  conditions,  you  will  be  dis¬ 
charged  after  a  certain  period.  If  you 
fail  to  do  so,  you  may  be  returned  to 
court  and  committed.” 

To-day,  Manxon  is  still  serving  his 
sixth  term  at  Sing  Sing,  an  enemy  of  the 
society  upon  which  he  will  prey  for 


What  is  probation?  There  exists  so 
general  an  ignorance  in  regard  to  it, 
that  it  has  even  been  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  camouflage  under  which  of¬ 
fenders  with  a  pull  may  be  freed. 

But  it  is  very  far  from  being  a  shilly¬ 
shally  substitute  for  imprisonment. 
Its  scope  and  method  defined  by  the 
criminal  code;  and  its  functions  ad¬ 
ministered  by  duly  sworn  officers, 
selected  by  competitive  examination 
under  the  Civil  Service  laws;  probation 
consists  in  a  suspension  of  sentence  and 
in  a  process  of  character-building,  con¬ 
tingent  upon  the  probationer’s  good 
behavior.  Because  it  assumes  that  a 
first  offender  is  seldom  irretrievable  or 
innately  vicious,  probation  intervenes 
to  save  him  from  the  prison  stigma,  to 
preserve  him  as  a  supporter  of  his 


he  went  to  prison,  while  if  he’s  free — ” 

“He’ll  beat  it  away  the  minnut  ye 
let  him  out,”  interrupted  Mr.  O’ Grady, 
completing  the  sentence. 

“No,”  said  the  officer,  “for  I’m  going 
to  see  that  he  gets  another  job  which 
will  make  it  worth  his  while  to  go 
straight.” 

“Not  on  my  recommend!”  shouted 
the  wronged  employer.  “Once  a  crook, 
always  a  crook.  You’ll  see!” 

But,  as  Coynely’s  term  of  probation 
lengthened  without  untoward  circum¬ 
stance,  and  as  instalments  of  money 
against  his  forgery  kept  arriving  in  Mr. 
O’Grady’s  mail  with  unbroken  regu¬ 
larity,  that  skeptic  began  to  revise  his 
views  of  probation.  Then,  after  several 
years,  he  received,  through  the  proba¬ 
tion  officer,  a  letter  from  Coynely’s 
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employer  —  whose  business  had  re¬ 
cently  failed — describing  Coynely  as 
the  most  industrious  and  reliable  man 
he  had  ever  had.  And  thereupon  Mr. 
O’Grady  sent  for  the  ex-probationer. 

“Coynely,”  he  said,  “I’m  proud  to 
give  you  my  hand.  You  had  a  hard 
thing  to  live  down,  and  you’ve  done  it 
like  a  man.  I’m  putting  up  a  factory, 
and  want  you  as  superintendent.  And 
if  ever  any  man  has  anything  to  say 
against  probation,  let  him  come  to  me 
with  it.” 

Probation  originated  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  1878  under  a  statute  which 
authorized  the  appointment  of  an  officer 
to  investigate  charged  or  convicted 
persons,  and  to  recommend  suitable 
cases  for  oversight  outside  of  prison 
walls.  To-day,  similar  legislation  exists 
in  practically  all  of  our  States  and  in 
several  foreign  countries  as  well.  The 
British  Act  of  1907  closely  resembles 
New  York  State’s  Law  of  1901,  which 
permits  probation  to  any  reclaimable 
offender,  at  the  court’s  discretion — a 
discretion  which  excludes  only  man¬ 
slaughter,  yet  on  the  other  hand,  limits 
probation  to  first  and  second  offenders. 
The  growth  of  the  system,  particularly 
in  New  York  State,  has  been  as  striking 
as  its  success.  Last  year,  New  York’s 
correctional  institutions  of  all  classes 
contained  a  population  of  11,000,  while 
its  probationers  totalled  15,700.  That 
is,  there  were  4,700  more  convicted 
persons  outside  of  prison  bars  than 
behind  them.  During  1918,  there  were 


in  New  York  City  alone,  13,540  con¬ 
victed  persons — unrecognized  as  such 
save  by  a  few  court  officers — attending 
to  their  business,  supporting  their 
dependents  and  fulfilling  their  proba¬ 
tionary  conditions  in  terms  of  money 
and  good  conduct.  About  fifty-eight 
per  cent,  of  these  were  cases  of  dis¬ 
orderly  conduct  and  non-support,  while 
the  length  of  probationary  period  ranged 
from  a  year  for  the  just-named  offences 
to  five  years  in  felony  cases. 

T3ROBATION  is  but  a  further  ad- 
vance  in  the  classifying  of  offenders. 
It  supplements  the  selective  process 
whereby  a  convicted  person  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  prison,  a  reformatory,  or  to 
a  mere  protectory,  according  to  his 
age,  offence  and  past  record;  and  it 
applies  the  broad  principle  that  first 
offenders  ought  to  be  given  a  special 
opportunity  for  self-retrieval,  free  of 
the  adverse  influences  of  a  correctional 
institution.  It  may  be  stated  at  the 
outset  that  this  “Reformatory  without 
Walls”  has  overwhelmingly  justified  its 
existence.  The  saying  “Once  a  crook, 
always  a  crook”  is  disproved  by  the 
probation  records  of  thousands  of 
incipient  criminals  who  have  been 
rescued  from  the  social  scrap  heap  to 
become  good  citizens.  The  step-by- 
step  process  which  was  responsible  for 
the  making  of  many  a  crook  before  the 
introduction  of  probation,  is  well 
illustrated  by  Alex  Yarrow’s  story,  as 
that  accomplished  safe-blower  related 
it  to  the  present  writer. 

“How  does  a  guy  get 
into  the  profession  of 
safe-dentistry?”  asked 
Yarrow.  “You  might  as 
well  ask  how  a  man  be¬ 
comes  a  steeple-jack,  or  a 
high  diver,  or  anything 
else  where  he  take  chances 
for  money.  It’s  a  safe  bet 
that  his  boyhood’s  ambi¬ 
tion  was  to  run  an  ice¬ 
cream  stand.  Me?  I 
wanted  to  be  a  tugboat 
captain,  whereas,  by  the 
time  I  was  fifteen,  I  was 
hanging  out  with  a  pool- 
room  gang  and  shooting 
craps  for  a  living.  There’s 
not  one  kid  in  a  thousand 
who’d  hunt  for  his  first 
job  unless  someone  booted 
him  into  doing  it.  And 
there  was  my  trouble.  My 
father  was  dead,  my  mo¬ 
ther  was  given  to  drink, 
and  so  there  was  no  one 
to  boot  me  out  of  the 
pool-room  gang  and  into 
a  job.  One  day,  through 
playing  the  ponies,  I  got 
into  debt  with  a  man,  and 
he  threatened  to  have  me 
pinched,  so  I  stole  some 
lead  pipe  out  of  an  empty 


An  officer  sending  his  pro¬ 
bationer  off  to  work  with 
a  friendly  hand-clasp 
and  an  encouraging  smile 


house  and  sold  it.  Was  I  a  crook?  I 
was  just  a  scared  kid  who  took  a  chance 
to  square  a  debt.  It  got  me  a  re¬ 
formatory  sentence,  and  what  I  first 
learned  inside  those  four  walls  about 
crooks  and  crookedness,  was  a-plenty. 
Well,  I  came  out  thinking  that  the 
slate  was  wiped  clean,  that  I’d  side¬ 
step  the  gang  and  get  an  honest  job. 
But  wherever  I  asked  for  work,  they 
looked  me  up  and  found  I’d  done  time. 
That  got  me  sore  and,  having  no  other 
friends,  I  went  back  to  the  old  gang, 
who  gave  me  the  first  glad  hand  I’d 
had  since  my  release.  Some  of  them  had 
learned  a  trick  or  two  about  making 
easy  money,  and  it  wasn’t  long  before 
three  of  us  were  in  Dutch  for  a  stick-up 
on  the  Bowery.  It  was  Sing  Sing  for 
two  jrnars,  and  I  came  out  feeling  very 
different  from  what  I  felt  when  I  came, 
out  the  first  time.  ’Nobody’ll  give  me 
a  chance,’  I  says,  ‘so  I’ll  just  take  a 
chance.’  That’s  been  eighteen  years 
ago,  and  I’ve  been  taking  ’em  ever 
since.” 

PROBATION’S  answer^  to  this  com¬ 
mon  story  is  that,  in  contra-distinc¬ 
tion  to  the  job-seeking  convict,  a 
probationer  is  always  at  steady  work 
and  hence  upon  his  discharge  has  no 
provocation  to  go  wrong  a  second  time. 
Because  the  latter  labors  under  no 
such  social  prejudice  as  the  ex-convict, 
it  is  surprisingly  easy  for  his  officer  to 
find  him  employment.  In  fact,  proba¬ 
tion  authorities  are  already  looking 
forward  to  the  establishment  of  special 
employment  bureaus  through  which 
their  charges  can  be  put  in  touch  with 
that  most  steadying  of  all  things,,  an 
honest  job.  First  sentences,  such  as 
the  one  imposed  upon  Yarrow,  were  due 
to  an  overpressure  of  work,  which  made 
it  impossible  for  a  magistrate  to  do 
more  than  hear  the  evidence  and  pro¬ 
nounce  judgment.  But,  nowadays,  he 
can  remand  a  case  for  the  probation 
officer’s  investigation,  which  will  reveal 
the  culprit’s  home-conditions  and  his 
working-record,  together  with  what¬ 
ever  extenuating  circumstances  may  aid 
His  Honor  in  deciding  between  com¬ 
mittment  and  probation. 

What  is  a  probation  officer?  Be  it 
understood  at  the  outset  that  he  is  not 
a  policeman,  and  that  he  neither  wears 
brass  buttons,  swings  a  club,  nor 
employs  the  “Come  on — yer  wanted!” 
style  of  conversation.  That  he  is  as 
unofficial  in  appearance  and  behavior 
as  the  average  business  man,  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  his  success,  since  he  works 
through  persuasive  influences  rather 
than  through  force. 

“That  longshoreman  over  there,” 
said  an  officer  to  me,  as  we  skirted  his 
riverside  district,  “was  one  of  my 
toughest  ‘assault’  cases,  yet  I’m  not 
even  going  to  glance  his  way.  He’s 
doing  splendidly  on  probation.  I’ve 
won  his  confidence,  and  I  don’t  want 
his  friends  hereabouts  to  think  that  I’m 
trailing  him.  Encouragement  goes 
further  than  hounding.”  And,  five 
minutes  later,  the  man  came  running 
around  the  corner  after  us.  “I  know 
you’re  not  looking  me  up,  Mr.  Varley,” 
he  grinned,  “but  I  saw  you  passing,  and 
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I  just  wanted  to  shake  hands  with  you 
and  tell  you  that  everything’s  going 
line  with  me.” 

It  occurred  to  me  that  to  have  an 
offender  under  surveillance  say  that  was 
worth  more  than  the  lockstepping 
obedience  of  a  thousand  convicts. 

The  probation  officer  must  be  a  de¬ 
tective,  a  social  worker,  a  diplomat,  a 
father-confessor,  and  just  an  ordinary, 
folksy  human  being,  all  in  one.  His 
pay  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  his  office  hours, 
which  are  commonly  from  ten  to  twelve 
a  day,  and  he  regards  his  work  as  a 
profession,  and  not  as  a  mere  job. 
Someone  has  well  said  that  he  needs  an 
intelligence  that  shall  not  slumber,  an 
earnestness  that  shall  not  tire,  a  patience 
not  to  be  overcome,  and  a  sympathy 
that  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  chilled. 
Above  all,  he  must  be  as  wise  as  a 
serpent  and  as  harmless  as  a  dove. 

“  A  ND  where  does  your  mother  live 
A  in  Chicago?”  asked  a  probation 
officer  of  an  eighteen-year-old  boy 
who  had  been  arrested  for  “jostling,” 
that  is,  attempted  pickpocketing. 
“Don’t  rememoer,”  mumbled  the  youth, 
simulating  stupidity.  And,  in  fact,  he 
couldn’t  remember  any  data  which 
might  have  led  to  the  unearthing  of 
former  offences.  Therefore  the  officer 
became  friendly  and  informal. 

“What  was  your  favorite  study  in 
school,  son?”  he  inquired. 

“History,”  replied  the  boy.  The  con¬ 
versation  turned  upon  Lincoln,  and 
presently  the  officer  asked  in  what  year 
the  great  emancipator  had  died  of 
pneumonia. 

“’Twasn’t  pneumonia,”  quickly  re¬ 
turned  the  other.  “He  was  shot  by 
John  Wilkes  Booth  at  Ford’s  Theatre, 
Washington,  on  April  15,  1865. 

“Fine!”  exclaimed  the  officer.  “With 
such  a  memory  as  yours,  I  guess  you’ll 
need  only  a  night  in  the  cells  before 
you’ll  remember  where  your  own 
mother  lives.”  And  thereupon  the 
truth  came  out — that  the  boy’s  home 
was  not  in  Chicago,  but  within  half 
an  hour’s  car-ride  of  the  prison. 

New  York  City’s  probation  work  is 
carried  on  in  part  by  private  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  the  Catholic  Protective 
Society,  the  Jewish  Protectory  and  Aid 
Society,  and  the  Prison  Association. 
The  great  bulk  of  it,  however,  is 
handled  by  civil  service  officers  attached 
to  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  and 
the  City  Magistrates’  Courts.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  greatest  probation  clinic 
in  the  country  is  that  which  functions 
through  the  City  Magistrates’  Courts, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Proba¬ 
tion  Officer.  Edwin  J.  Cooley.  Scat¬ 
tered  throughout  Greater  New  York, 
and  forming  a  kind  of  clearing-house 
system  through  which  cases  not  sum¬ 
marily  disposed  of,  are  passed  up  for 
Grand  Jury  action,  these  thirty-one 
courts  handle  some  200,000  arraign¬ 
ments  a  year.  This  results  in  the  con¬ 
viction  of  about  140,000  persons,  of 
whom  somewhat  less  than  four  per  cent, 
are  placed  on  probation,  while  the 
average  number  of  probationers  being 
carried  in  these  courts  during  a  given 
year,  is  about  ten  thousand. 


Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  work  be¬ 
ing  done  by  the 
Magistrates’  Courts’ 
Probation  Service, 
is  that  which  is 
found  in  Greater 
New  York’s  three 
Domestic  Relations 
Courts,  with  their 
shabby  pageants  of 
deserted  wives,  il¬ 
legitimate  children 
and  bickering  cou¬ 
ples.  The  chief 
charge  is  failure  to 
support.  Formerly, 
the  only  procedure 
with  a  non-support¬ 
ing  husband  was  to 
send  him  to  the 
workhouse,  which 
meant  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  his  pay,  if 
not  the  loss  of  his 
job.  But  nowadays, 
under  probation’s 
methods,  he  is  freed 
on  a  bond  and  re¬ 
turns  to  work  and 
to  the  enforced  sup¬ 
porting  of  his  fam¬ 
ily.  From  1915  ta 
1918,  the  Magis¬ 
trates’  Courts’  Pro¬ 
bation  Sendee  en¬ 
forced  domestic  sup¬ 
port  to  the  extent 
of  three  and  a  half 
million  dollars,  while 


(Above)  Immediately 
after  his  arrest,  the 
prisoner  is  interviewed 
by  the  probation  officer 


{Left)  This  child’s 
father  is  not  under  pro- 
bation,  but  is  im¬ 
prisoned  in  Sing  Sing 


the  number  of  wives  and  children 
dependent  in  this  sense  upon  New 
York  City’s  probation  officers,  is  thirty 
thousand. 

The  probation  officer’s  abiding  aim  is 
to  effect  the  reunion  of  a  separated 
couple,  especially  w'here  there  are 
children.  Many  a  genuine  reconcilia¬ 
tion  has  been  brought  about  after 
months  of  patient  effort  on  his  part, 
while  on  the  other  hand  he  settles 
trivial  differences  in  short  order  and 


with  considerable  diplomacy.  Here,  for 
instance,  are  Joseph  and  Amanda 
Johnson  (colored),  the  former  small  and 
bulgv-eyed.  the  latter  Amazonian.  As 
they  stand  before  the  bar  of  justice, 
Joseph  is  nursing  a  bitten  ear,  while 
Amanda  is  making  the  most  of  a 
blackened  eye,  dimly  discernible  against 
her  ebony  complexion. 

“He  beat  me  up,  Judge.  De  neigh¬ 
bors  kin  testify  to  hearin’  mah  wails.” 

“Huh!  Dat  was  kase  she ’suited  mat 
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pus’nal  appearance.  She 
done  call  me  frawg-eye.” 

In  default  of  a  bond, 

Joseph  went  to  the  work- 
house.  Later  on,  the 
probation  officer  called 
upon  Amanda,  and  dis¬ 
covering  that  the  trouble 
lay  in  her  jealous  adora¬ 
tion  of  her  husband,  he 
played  upon  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  theme  thus:  “I 
saw  your  husband  at 
the  workhouse  yester¬ 
day,  Mrs.  Johnson.  He’s 
quite  well,  and  says  that 
the  food  is  even  better 
than  he  got  at  home.” 

Amanda  stirred  res¬ 
tively,  whereupon  the 
officer  added  a  further 
bit  of  fiction,:  “No,  life’s 
not  half  bad,  over  there. 

Occasionally,  the  male 
and  female  prisoners  are 
permitted  to  walk  out, 
two  and  two.” 

“Dey  does!”  shrieked 
Amanda.  “What 'right 
you  got  to  take  mah 
man  f’m  me?  Ah  want  dat  man  right, 
straight  back  again!”  And,  needless  to 
say,  she  got  him. 

Then  there  are  the  complications  due 
to  “in-laws”  and  race-prejudices,  as  in 
the  case  of  Joe  O’Kelly  and  Seraphina 
Orafia,  whose  ages  total  almost  forty, 
and  who  got  secretly  married  when 
Joe  was  drafted  to  Camp  Dix.  Return¬ 
ing  at  the  time  of  the  Armistice,  he  was 
enraged  to  find  that  the  bride  had 
announced  her  wifely  status  without  his 
permission.  Due  to  the  influence  of 
his  mother,  who  was  furious  at  his 
having  married  an  Italian  girl,  Joe 
refused  to  live  with  Seraphina,  where¬ 
upon  Mrs.  Orafia  persuaded  Seraphina 
to  have  Joe  arraigned  for  non-support. 
The  probation  officer,  who  patched  up 
this  racial  row,  had  certainly  kissed  the 
blarney-stone.  “A  charmin’  little  girl, 
she  is,  Mrs.  O’Kelly,”  he  said,  when 
calling  on  that  irate  lady,  “and  looking 
not  unlike  yourself  might  have  looked 
at  her  age.  ’Tis  strange  how  a  loving 
son  will  often  choose  a  girl  resembling 
his  mother!”  While  to  Mrs.  Orafia  he 
described  Mrs.  O’Kelly’s  beautiful  re- 
coveiy  from  the  shock  of  having  lost 
her  only  son  by  marriage,  “a  splendid 
young  chap,  ma’am,  and  only  holding 
off  till  he’s  earning  enough  to  start  a 
home  fit  for  such  a  fine  girl  as  yo'ur  own.” 
And,  in  a  few  weeks,  he  had  got  Joe  to 
the  point  of  paying  courtship-like  calls 
on  the  bride.  In  one  breath,  he  would 
urge  them  to  “Start  your  own  little 
home,  which  is  a  man’s  castle!”  and, 
in  the  next,  he  would  smooth  down  the 
parer. ts-in-law  by  telling  the  youngsters 
in  their  presence,  “Always  seek  counsel 
of  y’r  two  splendid  mothers,  whose 
advice  to  ye  is  invaluable.”  And  the 
final  document  in  the  case  consists  of  a 
tiny,  white-ribboned  card,  recently 
received  by  the  probation  officer,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  arrival  of  a  daughter  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  O’Kally. 

And  then  there  are  the  drink  cases, 
such  as  Connolly’s.  Though  he  had  a 


This  man  has  made  good  under  proba¬ 
tion.  Judge  Brough  is  giving  him  his 
discharge  and  bidding  him  good-bye 


He  spent  his  time  in 
idling  about  his  old 
neighborhood,  willing 
to  play  the  returned 
hero  for  anyone  who 
would  set  up  the  drinks. 
He  couldn’t  look  a 
steady  job  in  the  eye,  and 
soon  fell  in  with  a  petty 
confidence-gang  whose 
operations  would  speed¬ 
ily  halve  landed  him  in 
the  police-net.  Mean¬ 
while  his  m  o  t  h  e  r — a 
widow  with  five  small 
children — had  become 
practically  destitute.  In 
despair,  she  arraigned 
her  boy  in  the  Domestic 
Relations  Court,  weep¬ 
ing  with  shame  at  her 
own  act.  But  the  proba¬ 
tion  officer  failed  to  bring 
the  ex-soldier  to  his 
senses  until,  by  a  happy 
inspiration,  he  wrote  to 
the  regimental  chaplain, 
asking  him  to  use  his 
influence.  “Son,”  said 
Father  X.,  when  the 
young  man  appeared  before  him,  “the 
last  time  I  saw  you,  you  were  being 
decorated  for  having  cleaned  up  some 
Boche  machine-gun  nests.  What  are 
fine  little  wife  and  two  babies,  Con-  you  doing  now?”  The  boy  hung  his 
nolly  tippled  until  the  home  was  a  head,  and  the  other  went  on,  “Don’t 
wreck,  then  he  disappeared  and  led  a  forget  that  even  a  veteran  can  disgrace 
lodging-house  existence  for  a  year,  de-  his  regiment,  and  just  as  easily  at  home 
generating  into  the  typical  Bowery  as  on  the  battlefield.  We  were  always 
product.  One  day,  the  wretched  object  a  regiment  of  fighters,  not  slackers— 
passed  near  his  old  home,  for  a  glance  at  and  you  know  what  we  expect  of  you.” 
the  children,  and  thereupon  his  wife  That  was  all.  The  boy  flushed  and, 
had  him  arrested  for  non-support.  It  then  marched  off,  doughboy-like,  and 
was  a  tattered,  drink-sodden  creature  captured  a  trench — a  job,  I  mean — and 
who  appeared  in  court,  yet  because  the  has  never  slacked  since, 
probation-officer  saw  that  Connolly 

loved  his  children,  he  thought  there  HTHE  results  of  probation’s  character- 
might  be  a  glimmering  chance  of  the  1  building  work  become  strikingly  ap- 
man’s  reformation,  and  asked  for  a  parent  when  you  witness  a  succession 
suspension  of  the  workhouse  sentence,  of  reporting-nights  at  one  of  the  city 
Next,  he  got  Connolly  put  on  as  an  courts.  Seated  at  his  desk  in  an  ante- 
express-handler,  and  soon  the  proba-  room,  the  officer  receives  his  proba¬ 
tioner  was  not  only  paying  $10  a  week  tioners  in  turn,  chats  with  each,  en- 
to  the  maintenance  of  his  children,  but  courages,  advises  or  warns,  and  ascer- 
was  reporting  regularly  to  his  officer  in  tains  if  the  conditions  of  probation  are 
a  shaved,  washed,  neatly  dressed  con-  being  adhered  to.  It  is  a  ninety  per 
dition.  After  six  months,  the  officer  cent,  reliable  axiom  that  if  John  Smith, 
sent  for  the  little  wife  and  suggested  a  probationer,  is  working  satisfactorily, 
reconciliation.  “Never!”  said  she  of  is  supporting  his  dependents,  and  is 
the  brave,  sad  face,  “I’ll  never  live  with  well  spoken  of  by  his  associates,  the 
him  again.”  After  another  six  months,  said  John  Smith  is  behaving  himself, 
the  officer  got  Connolly  into  the  habit  And  to  watch  some  dirty,  unshaven 
of  sending  toys  through  him  to  the  derelict  respond,  week  by  week,  to 
children,  and  thereat  Mrs.  Connolly’s  decency’s  mandates,  until  he  appears 
eyes  grew  a  trifle  moist.  And  finally,  unfailingly  in  a  laundered  and  bar¬ 
having  convinced  himself  of  his  pro-  bered  state  of  presentability,  and  with 
bationer’s  reformation,  the  officer  con-  eyes  that  no  longer  seek  the  floor  when 
trived  an  apparently  accidental  meeting  he  is  addressed,  to  realize  that  at  heart 
between  husband  and  wife,  and  left  all  men  prefer  self-respect  to  degrada- 
them  forgiving  and  forgetting,  quite  as  tion. 

people  do  in  the  final  fade-out  of  a  Here  comes  Harry  Napolitano,  of 
movie-drama.  the  “tough  kid”  variety,  who  was 

arrested  six  months  back  for  entering 

OR,  again,  the  arraigned  non-sup-  an  unlocked  tenement  in  the  Jewish 
porter  may  be  the  son  of  a  depen-  quarter,  while  in  search  of  “me  friend, 
dent  parent.  Here  is  the  common  Cohen,”  as  he  explained  to  the  Judge, 
enough  story  of  a  boy  who,  having  “There  are  more  Cohens  than  cobble- 
returned  from  France  with  a  splendid  stones  in  that  block,”  remarked  His 
record,  .  became  utterly  irresponsible  Honor,  dismissing  Harry’s  ingenious 
when  freed  from  army  discipline,  excuse.  The  prisoner  was  convicted  of 
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unlawful  entry — a  polite  term  for  un¬ 
proved  sneak-thieving — and  was  put 
on  probation  for  a  year.  Now  he  is 
working  on  the  docks,  has  $500  in  the 
bank,  and  expects  to  open  a  shoe-shining 
parlor.  “Keep  it  up,  Harry!”  com¬ 
ments  the  probation  officer  as  he  glances 
through  the  other’s  saving-bank  book. 
“It’s  a  better  life  than  hanging  out  with 
that  pool-room  gang,  yes?”  And 
Harry  goes  out  with  a  proud  smile  at 
having  won  his  officer’s  praise. 

Next  comes  Alex  Kouliopos,  who 
attracted  the  police  department’s  no¬ 
tice  by  the  uncanny  fascination  which 
buildings  partly  destroyed  by  fire, 
seemed  to  exercise  over  him.  The  disap¬ 
pearance  from  various  burned  premises 
of  lead-pipe,  copper  faucets,  radiators 
(“anything  short  of  a  safe,  Your 
Honor,”  commented  the  testifying 
officer)  resulted  in  a  follow-up  of  Alex’s 
movements  and  his  conviction  for 
larceny.  This  fire -chasing  game,  be  it 
noted,  is  the  novice’s  A.  B.  C.  of  bur¬ 
glary.  Since  his  probationing,  Alex  has 
done  so  well  on  a  legitimate  job,  that 
he  has  saved  sufficient  money  to  open 
a  small  flower-shop  and,  as  for  sneaking 
inside  the  fire-lines  nowadays,  he’d  as 
soon  think  of  entering  a  small-pox 
ward.  To-night,  Alex  blushingly  stam¬ 
mers  out  the  news  that  he  is  “sort  of 
going  to  get  engaged,”  and  wouldn’t 
like  his  girl  to  know  that  he’s  on  proba¬ 
tion.  “She’ll  never  know  it  from  me, 
Alex,”  says  the  officer,  “so  long  as  you 
go  on  behaving  yourself.”  And  Alex 
goes  happily  back  to  his  florist’s  shop. 

Next  comes  Bert,  a  tall,  handsome, 
well-dressed  boy,  whose  associates  in 
the  big  depaitment-store  for  which  he 
drives,  would  be  much  surprised  to 
learn  that  only  eighteen  months  ago  he 
was  a  rough-and-tough-looking  indi¬ 
vidual  who  leaned  up  against  comer- 
buildings  with  his  hat  tilted  over  one 
eye,  revolving  easy-nioney  schemes. 
Searching  his  mother’s  house  on  a  tip, 
the  police  unearthed  a  fine,  young  set 
of  burglars’  tools  and  took  Bert  into 
custody.  “What  do  you  like  most, 
Bert?”  asked  the  probation  officer, 
upon  taking  charge  of  the  case.  “Box¬ 
ing,”  muttered  Bert,  “but  the  old  man 
thinks  I’ll  go  into  the  ring,  and  says 
he’ll  knock  my  block  off  if  I  ever  put 
on  the  gloves!”  But  the  officer,  sizing 
up  this  agile  youth  of  so  much  unex¬ 
pressed  vitality,  looked  at  it  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  light — that  of  a  safety-valve. 
Since  then,  working  hours  of  from 
eight  to  six,  with  good  pay,  are  keeping 
Bert  perfectly  straight,  while  his  mem¬ 
bership  in  a  first-class  athletic-club 
gives  him  sufficient  opportunity  to 
satisfy  his  skill  with  the  gloves  under 
amateur  conditions,  which  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  render  him  perfectly  con¬ 
tented. 

Three  kids  of  the  errand-boy  type 
turn  up  next,  their  hair  slicked,  their 
faces  scrubbed  pink,  their  shoes  re¬ 
splendent,  each  boy  presenting  his 
savings-bank  book  for  inspection.  Crap 
shooting,  which  led  these  three  losers 
to  recoup  by  stealing  office-supplies 
and  C.  0.  D.  packages,  was  about  to 
land  them  in  a  certain  protectory 
properly  known  as  the  Pickpocket’s 


The  Reformatory  Without  Walls 

Kindergarten.  But  the  wise  officer 
under  whom  they  are  probationed,  dis¬ 
covered  how  to  divert  their  sporting 
proclivities  into  useful  channels.  He 
persuaded  them  to  open  savings  ac¬ 
counts,  then  offered  a  small  monthly 
prize  for  the  one  whose  deposits  ran 
highest.  They  entered  into  the  game 
with  a  whoop;  the  competition  is  still 
going  strong;  and  each  boy  has  saved 
enough  to  purchase  a  Liberty  Bond. 
Incidentally,  though  they  don’t  sus¬ 
pect  it,  they  are  being  tided  over  the 
age  of  crap-shooting  and  petty  pilfering. 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the 
‘Reformatory  without  Walls?’  ”  asks 
the  probationer,  as  he  shuts  up  shop 
at  ten  o’clock.  And  the  observer’s 
answer  is  that,  if  the  public  knew  more 
about  such  work  and  its  results,  there 
would  .  be  fewer  jailers  and  more 
probation  officers. 

Yet  the  probation  officer  has  his 
difficult  cases.  A  pickpocket,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  rarely  reformable.  He  regards 
himself  as  no  mere  criminal  but  as  a 
gifted  artist.  He  is  inordinately  proud 
of  his  skill,  and  when  at  old  age  it 
deserts  him,  he  grieves  like  a  super¬ 
annuated  actor.  Another  difficult  type 
is  the  tough  kid  of  subnormal  intelli¬ 
gence,  who  plays  truant  because  he 
cannot  get  beyond  Grade  5-B,  who  is  a 
natural  slacker,  who  finds  shooting 
crap  and  pool  easier  sources  of  income 
than  work,  and  who  is  at  last  abandoned 
by  his  family,  to  become  a  sneak-thief 
or  a  drug-purveyor.  Of  the  13,500 
offenders  placed  on  probation  in  Greater 
New  York  in  1918,  about  four  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  were  re-arrested  for 
violating  the  conditions  imposed  upon 
them  by  their  officers.  Of  the  10,681 
offenders  who  were  carried  by  the 
Magistrates’  Courts’  Probation  Service 
in  the  same  year,  about  fifteen  per  cent, 
failed  to  make  good.  They  absconded, 
or  were  jailed  for  violations,  or  showed 
no  improvement  in  their  habits.  Yet 
any  corrective  system  which  can  show 
good  results  in  so  high  a  proportion  as 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  its  cases,  must 
arrest  attention. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  imprisonment?  On  June  30, 
1918,  Sing  Sing,  Auburn  and  Clinton 
prisons  held  a  total  of  3,680  convicts, 
of  whom  1,841  were  serving  either  their 
second,  third  or  fourth  terms.  During 
that  year  these  three  prisons  received 
2,791  convicts,  of  whom  1,198  were 
other  than  first-termers.  That  is  to 
say,  about  one  half  of  all  these  men  had 
repeated  their  offenses  anywhere  from 
one  to  three  times  after  having  been 
released  from  their  first  imprisonment, 
They  were  still  willing  to  take  a  chance, 
though  in  doing  so  they  were  facing 
the  possibility  of  an  average  deter¬ 
minate  sentence  of  about  six  years,  or 
an  indeterminate  sentence  which  ranged 
from  five  to  nine  years. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  probation  to 
Bloody  Justice  Jeffrey,  of  seventeenth- 
century  days,  when  the  theft  of  a  loaf 
of  bread  was  just  one  of  223  hanging 
offenses.  Imagine  Jeffrey’s  surprise, 
could  he  have  glanced  into  New  York 
State  last  year,  to  see  almost  sixteen 
thousand  convicted  persons  going  peace¬ 


ably  about  their  business,  while  work¬ 
ing  out  the  terms  of  their  probation! 
Yet  because  the  great  majority  of  them 
never  relapse,  our  communities  are 
just  as  safe  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
indiscriminate  jailing.  According  to 
Edwin  J.  Cooley,  chief  of  the  Magis¬ 
trates’  Courts’  Probation  Sendee,  in¬ 
vestigations  ranging  from  three  to  five 
years  after  probationers’  discharges, 
reveal  that  seventy  per  cent,  of  them 
make  good.  The  statement  is  as 
striking  as  the  reason  is  simple— -that 
the  lawbreaker  usually  commits  his 
first  grave  offence  during  his  teens  or 
his  early  twenties,  when  his  character 
is  still  influenceable  towards  reforma¬ 
tion,  probation’s  “second  chance,” 
which,  as  he  well  knows,  is  all  that 
stands  between  him  and  piison  bars. 
This  influenceability  is  recognized  by 
the  courts  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  for 
example,  to  the  extent  of  .their  proba¬ 
tioning  as  high  as  forty-seven  per  cent 
of  all  convicted  persons. 

The  writer  recently  attended  a  night- 
session,  held  in  the  New  York  Criminal 
Courts  Building,  for  the  discharge  of 
probationers.  Surveying  the  crowd  of 
neatly  dressed,  business-like  young  men 
who  occupied  the  court-room  benches, 
one  would  scarcely  have  believed  that 
they  had  ever  been  law-breakers  or 
social  derelicts.  Yet  they  had  been 
convicted  of  grave  offences  against 
persons  and  property,  and  had  all  but 
crossed  the  penitentiary’s  threshold. 
Presently,  they  were  summoned  into 
the  Judge’s  chambers,  where  they 
lined  up  before  his  document-strewn 
desk. 

“Men,”  said  his  Honor,  “though  to¬ 
night  you  are  going  out  free,  you  are 
charged  with  a  heavy  responsibility — 
that  of  leading  honest  and  useful  lives 
which  will  reflect  credit  upon  yourselves 
and  upon  the  probation  service.  Your 
officers’  reports  indicate  steady  em¬ 
ployment  and  good  habits.  One  of  you, 
w'ho  has  lost  both  parents  during  his 
probation  term,  has  become  bread¬ 
winner  and  family-head  for  his  younger 
brothers  and  sisters.  Several  of  you  will 
soon  be  married,  having  waited  through 
twro  years  of  probationary'  surveillance 
until  you  would  be  free  men.  Another 
of  you  is  being  conditionally  discharged 
so  that  he  may  fill  an  important  posi¬ 
tion  in  another  city.  I  discharge  you. 
But,  remember,  probation  means  only 
a  second  chance,  and  should  any'  one  of 
you  ever  offend  again,  unquestionably 
he  will  be  put  behind  bars.  Be  decent 
citizens,  remembering  for  the  rest  of 
your  lives  this  lesson  that  you  have 
had.” 

Sober-faced,  his  hearers  filed  forth; 
exchanged  Good-bye  hand-shakes  with 
their  officers;  then  issued  into  the  lamp- 
lit  street — free  men! 

“Boy's,”  said  one  of  them,  “we’d 
all  have  been  in  bad  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  probation.  Let’s  agree  that  when¬ 
ever  anyone  of  us  sees  some  young 
fellow  beginning  to  get  in  wrong,  we’ll 
help  him  to  help  himself  out  of  it,  as 
probation  has  helped  us.” 

“Sure!”  came  the  resounding  chorus. 
And  they  all  shook  hands  upon  the 
promise,  like  men  who  meant  it. 
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THE  NEW 
SAMAR  I 'TAN 

By  Robert  W.  Weekes 


A  new  idea  in  relief  work!  The  Red  Cross 
has  placed  boxes  containing  emergency 
outfits  on  the  motor  sign-posts  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  {Above)  Members  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  making,  the  metal  boxes  that 
are  used  for  the  roadside  first  aid  kits 


SOUTHERN  California’s  highways, 
famous  for  their  smoothness  and 
their  system"  of  sign-post,  road 
directions^  are  "now  marked  by  a 
new  feature,  the  brilliant  symbol  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  showing  plainly 
above  first  aid  kits  for  those  injured  in 
accidents. 

Nearly  a  score  of  Red  Cross  Chapters 
in  the  foot-hill  cities  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  have  chosen  highway  intersec¬ 
tions  and  dangerous  stretches  of  road¬ 


way  where,  in  the  past, 
accidents  have  most  fre¬ 
quently  occured,  as  loca¬ 
tions  for  the  equipment 
offering  first  aid  to  mo¬ 
torists.  “If  accidents 
must  happen,”  said  the 
Red  Cross,  “let’s  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  render  service 
when  it  is  needed.” 

The  roadside  first  aid 
movement  was  launched 
early  this  year  by  the 
Pasadena  chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross, 
when  it  secured  the  co¬ 
operation  of  other  chap¬ 
ters  in  the  plan.  Chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  in  the  mechanical  shops  in  the 
Pasadena  schools  manufactured,  out  of 
sheet  iron,  attractive  boxes  to  hold  and 
protect  the  Red  Cross  first  aid  kits  from 
the  weather.  Models  of  these  boxes 
were  sent  to ,  other  chapters  and  the 
Juniors  set  to  work  in  the  school  shops 
manufacturing  similar  boxes. 

Originally  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Pasadena  chapter  to  install  the  boxes  at 
service  stations  or  on  buildings  close  to 
the  roadside.  Several  days,  however,  be¬ 
fore  the  date  set  for  the installation  of 
the  boxes,  officials  of  the  Automobile 
Club  of  Southern  California  heard  of  the 
plan  and  asked  the  Red  Cross  to  post¬ 
pone  the  setting  up  of  its  first  equipment 
until  after  the  officials  of  the  two  organ¬ 
izations  could  meet  in  a  conference. 


The .  Automobile  Club  of  Southern 
California  is  the  largest  organization 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  its  sign-post 
system  extends  beyond  the  boulevards, 
into  the  deserts  and  into  other  states. 
Road  directions,  dangerous  spots, 
curves,  crossings  and  scenic  points  all 
are  designated  by  the  large  enameled 
signs.  It  was  natural  that  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Club  should  be  interested  in  the 
experiment  of  providing  first  aid  service 
for  motorists. 

As  a  result  of  the  meeting  with  the 
Automobile  Club  officials,  the  Pasadena 
chapter  completely  revised  its  plan  for 
installing  the  kits.  The  club  had 
offered  to  erect  sign-posts  and  enameled 
signs,  bearing  a  large  red  cross,  as 
markers  for  the  locations  of  the  first  aid  . 
kits.  They  agreed  to  send  their  service 
cars  out  on  daily  inspections  of  the 
kits  and  to  supply  refills  in  the  kits  if 
the  first  aid  materials  were  supplied  by 
the  chapters. 

On  a  day  in  June,  in  all  the  cities 
where  chapters  were  entering  the  move¬ 
ment,  appropriate  ceremonies  were 
held.  Red  Cross,  city  and  Automobile 
Club  officials,  Boy  Scouts  and  Chamber  . 
of  Commerce  men  participated  in  brief 
programs.  By  nightfall  of  the  same 
day,  nearly  a  hundred  of  these  boxes 
were  in  sendee,  and  newspapers 
throughout  the  state  carried  accounts 
of  the  novel  experiment. 

The  kits  contain  complete  first  aid 
outfits  with  ( Continued  on  Page  70) 
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The  French  Committee  bought  a  consignment  of  donkeys  and  sold  them  at  a  very  low  price  in  the  devastated 
area  of  France.  This  picture  shows  a  Frenchwoman  with  her  donkey  cart  at  work  in  the  town  of  Noyen 


The  March  of  the  Red  Cross 

GLIMPSES  from  the  -  WATCH  TOWER 

AT  WASHINGTON 


From  there  you  can  See 


IN  a  meeting  held  in  one  of  the 
Red  Cross  chapters  in  Dela¬ 
ware  recently,  a  Red  Cross  field 
worker,  after  explaining  the  press¬ 
ing  need  for  immediate  work  in 
making  layettes  and  other  gar¬ 
ments  for  use  in  Europe,  asked 
if  there  was  any  woman  in  the 
chapter  who  would  devote  her¬ 
self  once  more  tt>  the  chapter 
production  job. 

No  sooner  had  she  spoken 
than  a  woman  arose  in  the  back 
of  the  room  and  said:  “Here  is 
one  woman  who  will!” 


Workrooms  all  over,  the  United 
States 

Salvage  Shops  in  California 
Industrial  Towns  in  Pennsylvania 
A  New  Problem  in  Poland 


all  were  garments  for  babies  and 
young  children.  Eighteen  large 
packing  cases  were  required  to 
hold  the  shipment  which  included, 
beside  the  babies’  things,  hand- 
knitted  sweaters,  stockings,  muf¬ 
flers  and  undergarments.  All  of 
them  were  made  by  the  Red 
Cross  women  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  adjoining  counties,  bringing 
the  total  of  garments  made  by 
the  .Red  Cross  in  that  city  up  to  . 
eighteen  thousand  for  the  last 
nine  months. 

Nor  is  this  true  of  Philadelphia 


Before  the  Red  Cross  worker  could  Europe;  along  both  the  Atlantic  and  alone.  In  cities  too  numerous  to  men- 
respond,  almost  every  woman  in  the  Pacific  coasts,  chapter  after  chapter  has  tion,  the  same. spirit  and  achievement 
room  had  volunteered  and  the  entire  been  steadily  increasing  its  output;  has  shown  itself  these  past  few  weeks, 
gathering  united  in  offering  their  ser-  while  many  an  inland  town  has  seen  wherever  -the  women  who  have  been  the 
vices.  Chapter  production  was  begun  its  Red  Cross  workroom  fill  again  with  mainspring  of  Red  Cross  production 
at  once.  workers  in  the  hot  weather  who  are  •  from  the  beginning  have  been  shown  the 

In  city  afte~  city  and  town  after  making  the  clothes  which  have  been  real  vital  need  for  more  garments, 
town  recently  this  same  scene  has  been  called  for  to  make  life  endurable  for  Although  in  many  of  the  chapters,  in 
repeated  and  repeated.  In  Denver,  the  little  ones  in  the  desolate  stretches  smaller  places,  the  sewing  rooms  have 
Colorado,  old  storerooms  more  or  less  of  Eastern  Europe.  been  closed  for  some  time  and  the  old 

unnoticed  since  the  end  of  the  war  There  went  out  from  the  South-  units  scattered,  this  has  not  daunted 

have  once  more  been  re-opened  and  eastern  Pennsylvania  chapter,  the  other  the  spirit  of  the  workers  in  the  least. ' 
from  the  chapters,  in  the  surrounding  day,  a  shipment  of  over  seven  thousand  Physical  difficulties  apparently  have, 
country,  boxes  of  garments  are  coming  garments  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  only  made  them  the  more  determined, 
in  to  be.  re-packed  and  shipped  to  these  unfortunate  little  people.  Nearly  •  to  obey  this  new  call  and,  in  many 
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At  Reval,  in  Esthonia,  the  Red  Cross  distributed  fourteen  hundred  suits  of  clothing  to  the  ragged  refugees 


anil  begun  to  put  the  plan  in  action,  appointed  chairman  of  the  drive;  the 
l he  latest  place  to  report  signal  l  ire  Department  gave  its  stations  for 
success  after  long  effort  has  been  Fresno,  salvage  depots  and  the  liremen  thern- 
(  ahtorma.  In  that  enterprising  town,  selves  drove  salvage  trucks, 
a  special  community  campaign  was  I  he  week  before  the  campaign  began  , 
carried  on.  Phe  local  Red  Cross  folders  were  sent  out  to  thousands  of 
enlisted  the  co-operation  of  the  Ameri-  people  in  Fresno  enclosing  a  Red  Cross 
can  Legion,  the  local  merchants  and  Salvage  Tag  to  be  hung  up  in  the  win- 
clubs;  one  ot  the  theatre  managers  was  dow  of  the  house  if  the  owner  had 

anything  to  give.  These  folders 


towns,  the  Red  Cross  is  on  a  hunt 
for  new  workrooms  and  sewing  quar- 
ters.  If  the  chapters  keep  up  the 
work  as  they  have  begun  it,  the 
great  need  for  children’s  garments  in 
Europe  this  coming  winter  will  be 
well  filled. 

The  Salvage  and  Shop  Idea 

Production  of  children's  gar¬ 
ments  for  Europe,  indeed,  and 
the  great  extension  of  the  salvage 
and  shop  idea  have  been  two 
of  the  outstanding  features  of 
Red  Cross  achievement  during 
the  past  month.  Particularly  far 
dung  has  been  the  advance  of  the 
salvage  idea.  In  division  after 
division,  shops  are  being  started 
m  the  plans  made  in  Washington. 
Everywhere  chapters  and  dele¬ 
gates  have  taken  the  matter  up 


showed  by  means  of  lit  tle  drawings 
and  financial  tables  just  what 
sort  of  things  were  wanted  and 
the  purposes  for  which  the  Red 
Cross  proposed  to  spend  the 
salvage  money.  In  addition,  they 
showed  how  much  money  had 
been  collected  in  this  way  in  the 
past  and  what  had  been  done 
with  it. 

The  result  of  all  this  careful 
preparation  was  amazing.  Once 
Fiesno  got  the  idea  that  this  drive 


V  little  Albanian  practising  the 
ietting-up  exercises  he  learned 
it  the  Child  Welfare  Clinic  of 
he  American  Red  Cross.  It  is 
;ood  to  see  an  occasional  display 
»f  physical  enthusiasm  among 
he  suffering  children  of  Europe 


From  thirty  to  forty  children 
a  day  are  dying  of  starvation 
at  Dvinsk,  in  Lettland.  Twelve 
thousand  children  are  now  being 
fed  there  by  the  Red  Cross. 
The  children  of  the  rich  and 
poor  alike  depend  upon  us 
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An  exhibit  of  first  aid 
work  arranged  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  held  at  New 
Orleans  last  April 


Members  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  in  Public 
School  No.  64  of  New 
York  City  making  toys 
for  some  of  the  sad  little 
children  in  Europe 


was  not  a  drive  for  money,  but  a  call 
for  thing >  that  people  no  longer  wanted, 
a  real,  practical  scheme  of  conservation, 
neighborhood  vied  with  neighborhood 
to  see  which  would  hang  up  the  Salvage 
Tag  first,  which  would  lead  in  the 
amount  of  material  donated  and  the 
amount  of  assistance  given.  The  old, 
discarded  shoes  r  the  suit  that  was  out- 
of-date,  the  pieces  of  furniture  and  bric- 
a-brac  which  slept  in  the  cellar  or  attic, 
the  old  papers  and  magazines  stacked 
high  under  the  eaves  or  next  to  the  coal 
bin — from  all  over  the  city  and  the  out¬ 
lying  districts,  the  junk  came  and  was 
piled  in  a  big  enclosure  in  the 
court  house  square.  , 

And,  once  it  got  started,  the 
collection  grew  at  a  surprising 
rate — it  contained  everything  from 
clocks  to  auto  tires,  from  baby 
rattles  to  bedroom  sets.  Nor  was 
a  moment  lost  by  the  enterprising 
committee.  They  began  at  once 
to  sell  the  things  to  eager  cus¬ 
tomers,  some  of  them  with  their 
own  junk  in  their  hands!  The 
auto  tires  vrent  first — and  then  the 
deluge  i  All  kinds  of  people  bought 
all  sorts  of  things.  And  every 


sale  registered  a  clear  profit  for  the  Red 
Cross. 

AS  a  result,  the  Fresno  chapter  to-day 
has  sufficient  salvage  to  keep  their 
Red  Cross  shop  going  for  over  a  year, 
and  a  sufficient  amount  of  cash  is  on 
hand  to  finance  the  Red  Cross  work  for 
many  months  to  come.  The  day 
nursery,  the  city  clinic,  the  milk  fund 
and  the  civilian  relief  work — all  will  go 
on  without  drawing  a  cent  from  the 
Red  Cross  treasury!  Here  is  a  worth¬ 
while  addition  to  the  Red  Cross  peace 
time  program. 


An 

Important  Announcement 
to  Subscribers 
will  be  found 
on 

Page  Five 


The  Progress  of  the  Peace  Time 
Program 

Few  people  to-day,  however, 
realize  the  extent  to  which  the 
knowledge  of  wdiat  the  Red  Cross 
is  doing  in  peace  time  is  beginning 
to  penetrate  the  consciousness  of 
people  everywhere.  In  industrial 
cities,  in  rural  districts,  in  factory 
towns  and  back  country  counties, 
the  public  health  nurse  is  spreading 
knowledge  of  it  along  wdth  her  own 
work,  as  she  goes  from  place  to 
place  in  her  Ford  automobile, 
instructors  in  home  hygiene  and 
dietetics  are  preaching  the  Red 
Cross  doctrine  in  a  thousand  towns; 
and  in  university  after  university 
and  school  after  school  the  workers 
who  wall  follow  in  their  footsteps  are 
being  trained.  Scholarships  are  being  es¬ 
tablished,  summer  schools  entering  the 
field,  and  everywhere  an  earnest  effort 
is  being  made  to  educate  America  in 
regard  to  the  underlying  fundamental 
facts  of  the  peace  time  program,  even 
to  the  extent  of  holding  exhibits  at  all 
the  great  county  and  State  fairs  of  the 
nation  from  Maine  to  Oregon. 

Most  encouraging,  too,  are  the  signs 
of  the  sympathetic  interest  which  people 
everywhere  are  exhibiting  in  support 
of  this  great  nfew  effort.  An  incident  in 
western  Xewr  \rork,  in  Erie  county,-  the 
other  day,  illustrates  vividly -that 
sympathy.  In  a  vreek  s  time, 
merely 'by  putting  up  a  notice  to 
passing  motorists,  the  Red  Cross 
workers  in  a  small  village  where  a 
windstorm  had  done  terrible  dam¬ 
age,  collected  over  eight  thousand 
dollars  to  aid  in  the  work  of  relief! 
Eight  thousand  dollars  from  pass¬ 
ing  motorists!  Such  is  the  value 
of  the  Red  Cross  symbol. 

The  Disaster  in  Poland 
Only  in  the  foreign  field  of  effort, 
does  progress  seem  doubtful  and 
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(Left)  On  the  relief  ship 
“Sangammon.”  Lieut. 
L.  M.  Foster  with  some 
of  his  band  of  lost 
children  from  Novoros- 
sisk  in  South  Russia 


(Below)  Members  of 
the  Volunteer  Army- 
on  guard  at  one  of  the 
warehouses  of  the 
American  Red  Cross 
in  the  Crimea.  The 
medical  and  hospital 
supplies  are  guarded 
both  night  and  day 


Salvage  and  shop 
work — called  con¬ 
servation  work  in 
the  East — is  not 
confined  to  any 
particular  locality 
any  more.  This 
is  the  salvage  shop 
of  the  Bronx 
County  Chapter. 
It  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  Division 


the  future  uncertain.  Cracow  and  all  prep- 

There,  with  the  exception  of  the  arations  made  to 
work  of  withdrawal  in  the  Balkans  and  transport  there,  im- 
the  forty-three  projects  of  the  Junior  mediately  upon  the 
Red  Cross  in  various  countries,  the  approach  of  danger, 
Bolshevik  menace  threatens  to  undo  the  fifty  Red  Cross 
much  that  the  Red  Cross  has  accom-  nurses  and  workers 
plished  in  helping  Eastern  Europe  light  still  in  Warsaw.  Re¬ 
typhus  and  relieve  her  wretched  thou-  lief  centres  are  being 
sands  of  refugees.  At  this  writing,  the  established  on  trains 
battle  for  Warsaw  and  the  independence  and  everything  pos- 
of  Poland  is  still  being  desperately  sible  is  being  done 
waged  and  the  work  which  the  Red  to  assist  Poland  to 
Cross  societies  must  still  do  in  Poland  feed  and  care  for 
has  been  multiplied  a  good  hundred  her  wounded  and 
times  by  the  disasters  which  the  Polish  those  of  her  refugees 
army  has  suffered  and  the  consequent  who  are  once  more 
breaking  down  of  the  typhus  barriers  on  the  road  after  all 
and  the  new  thousands  of  refugees  the  weary  years  since 
which  the  terrible  results  arc  producing,  nineteen-fourteen. 

In  the  face  of  imminent  defeat  ,  how-  Special  relief  trains 
ever,  the  Red  Cross  workers  in  Warsaw  have  been  stationed 
and  the  surrounding  cities  are  still  at  points  near  junc- 
battling  bravely  on.  Provisional  head-  tions  in  the  vicinity 
-quarters  have  been  established  at  ( Continued  on  P.  yj.) 
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A  BETTER  AMERICA 


Some  true  stories  of  people  and  things  that 


Rock,  and  marks  the  boyhood  playground 
of  many  of  the  men  whose  gallant  deeds 
it  now  commemorates.” 

Nature  has  provided  many  cf  the 
trees  which  adorn  the  park,  but  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Dreyfus  conceived  the  pretty 
sentiment  of  having  additional  trees 
planted,  one  for  each  of  the  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  dead  heroes.  Beneath 
each  of  the  memorial  trees  rests  a 
bronze  tablet  inscribed  with  the  name, 
place  of  death  and  age  of  him  whose 
memory  the  tree  perpetuates.  A  small 
American  flag  floats  above  each  tablet. 

On  a  small  boulder  at  each  of  the 
four  entrances  has  been  affixed  a  bronze 
plate  inscribed: 

“ This  park  is  a  public  sanctuary  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  guardianship  of  the  people.” 


Tl 


HERO  PARK 

By  A.  E.  Baermann 

'HE  largest  and  most  superb 
memorial  to  our  soldier  dead 
of  the  World  War  that  has 
been  given  to  the  public  by 
private  donation  anywhere  in  the 
world,”  is  Hero  Park,  on  Staten 
Island,  New  York,  which  was  dedicated 
to  public  use  on  Memorial  Day.  The 
quotation  is  from  the  speech  of  William 
G.  Willcox,  superintendent  of  New 
York’s  public  schools,  during  the 
exercises  held  when  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
A.  Dreyfus,  donors  of  the  park,  re¬ 
linquished  its  ownership  to  New  York 
City. 

Air.  and  Mrs.  Dreyfus  had  no  son 
to  send  to  the  war,  but  they  gave 
Hero  Park  as  a  sanctuary  for  the 
parents,  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  Staten 
Island  young  men  who  died  in  their 
country’s  sendee. 

The  Park  is  located  in  a  section  of 
Staten  Island  noted  for  its  natural 
beauty.  The  cities  and  mountains  of 
New  Jersey,  the  Kill  van  Kull,  New 
York  Bay,  the  skyline  of  lower  Man¬ 
hattan,  Brooklyn,  Bay  Ridge,  and 
Coney  Island  may  all  be  seen  from  the 


park  and,  at  night, 
when  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lights 
twinkle  from  the 
harbor  shipping 
and  the  great  city 
across  the  waters, 
the  scene  is  like  a 
glimpse  of  fairyland. 

The  most  prom¬ 
inent  feature  of 
Hero  Park  is  a  gigantic  granite  boulder, 
which  is  known  as  Sugar  Loaf  Rock. 
This  boulder  was  lodged  where  it  now 
stands  during  the  glacial  period.  From 
the  time  the  first  family  went  to  live 
on  Staten  Island,  the  land  surrounding 
the  boulder  has  been  the  playground  of 
the  neighborhood’s  children.  A  bronze 
tablet  set  in  one  side  of  the  granite 
bears  the  names  of  the  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  dead  service  men; 
another  tablet  bears  the  inscription: 

“ This  Hero  Park  and  Memorial  is 
lovingly  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 
splendid  sons  of  Staten  Island  who  so 
nobly  gave  their  lives  in  the  World  War 
1917-1918.” 

Still  another  tab¬ 
let  reads: 

“This  granite  boul¬ 
der,  left  here  during 
the  glacial  period,  has 
been  known  for  genera¬ 
tions  as  Sugar  Loaf 


Mr.  Lou  Westcott 
Beck  and  his  faithful 
dog  Rufus,  who  to¬ 
gether  have  traveled 
miles  through  the 
desert,  guiding  and 
rescuing  wanderers 


PARTNERS  IN  LIFE 
SAVING 

By  Allan  F.  McIntyre 

ROUNDING  out  his  days  amid 
surroundings  conducive  to  the 
utmost  dog  comfort,  good  old 
Rufus  Beck  is  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  that  final  great  adventure  that 
must  come  to  dogs  as  well  as  men. 
Rufus  has  a  record  that  any  man 
might  be  proud  of  and  one  that  not  one 
man  in  many  millions  can  equal,  in 
life  saving.  He  is  a  hero  of  the  desert! 
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IN  THE  MAKING 

uill  strengthen  your  faith  in  your  country 


For  many  years,  he  accompanied  his  months  away  there  will.be  a  long  At  the  beginning  of  each  month 
owner.  Mr.  Lou  Wescott  Leek  on  nrnrpccimi  m  Pocorimm  i  s  ,  L1 


owner,  Mr.  Lou  Wescott  Beck,  on 
many  a  weary  journey  “over  the  hot 
sands,”  which,  i  .  the  case  of  Rufus, 
was  no  joke  or  catch  phrase. 

Beck  and  his  dog  traveled  the  deserts 
of  Arizona  and  California  for  years; 
they  were  real  partners.  Their  work 
was  to.  rescue  wanderers  and  others, 
who  had  lost  their  way  in  the  track¬ 
less  wastes;  set  up  sign-posts  giving 
directions,  distances,  and  so  forth,  to 
water  holes,  wells,  “tanks,”  camps 
and  roads;  Beck  devoted  his  life  to 
this  work  through  gratitude  for  having 
been  saved  from  death  on  the  desert 
himself.  But  that  is  another  story. 
Rufus  would  make  wide  side  trips 


THE  COLOR  GUARD 


By  Mary  A.  Holt 


.  -  ~  ~  ucgiiinuig  ui  eacu  montJi 

procession  in  Pasadena,  for  Rufus  is  the  teacher  of  each'  class  appointed 
known  to  hundreds— Both  children  two  new  members  of  the  Color  Guard 
and  grown  ups— and  everybody  loves  one  boy  and  one  girl.  These  were  on 
him-  active  duty  for  that  month.  Those 

boys  and  girls  were  chosen  who  were 
making  the  greatest  effort  in  their 
conduct  to  live  up  to  the  real  American 
boy’s  or  the  real  American  girl’s  highest 
standard  of  deportment.  Of  course, 
this  required  careful  selection  on .  the 
part  of  the  individual  teacher.  Some¬ 
times  there  would  be  several,  perhaps, 
attempt  to  place  the  ideals  whose  deportment  deserved  the  ap- 
ot  right  conduct  and  patriotism  pointment  and,  in  that  event,  the 
side  by  side  in  the  minds  and  teacher  usually  permitted  the  other 
•  u  hearts  of  the  children  has  met  pupils  to  choose  by  secret  ballot, 

_  -  with  wonderful  success  in  The  Phoebus  Being  the  choice  of 'their  classmates 

of  his  own,  while  Beck  was  at  work  Graded  School  of  Phoebus,  Virginia,  also  added  value  to  the  pupil’s  appre- 
setting  up  posts,  painting  signs  on  This  has  been  done  by  instituting  in  ciation  of  Color  Guard  membership 
rocks,  and  carrying  on  his  self-appointed  the  school  an  honorary  department  After  the  appointment  the  new 
tasks,  and  thus  was  the  means  of  known  as  the  Color  Guard.  The  members  of  the  Color  Guard  reported 
succoring  many  a  poor  prospector  members  of  this  department  have  com-  to  the  office  of  the  principal  of  the 
who  would  otherwise  have  perished,  plete  charge  of  raising  the  flag  in  the  school  and  there  received  the  badge 
Rufus  is  known  to  have  saved  thirty-  morning  and  lowering  it  in  the  after-  of  membership.  With  a  few  appro- 
three  lives  by  these  trips  of  his  own  noon;  for  on  every  school  day  the  priate  remarks  of  congratulation, 

United  States  flag  flies  from  the  staff  the  principal  reminded  them  of 
on  top  of  the  building  until  the  school  what  the  Color  Guard  stood  for  in 
is  closed  in  the  afternoon.  the  eyes  of  the  school  and  the 


A' 


and  there  may  have  been  others. 
Beck  and  Rufus  together  are  credited 
with  saving  over  three  hundred  lives 
in  the  twelve  years  they  worked  together. 

Beck  passed  on  in  1917  and  Rufus 
mourned  his  death,  seeming  heartbroken. 
He  has  never  been  the  same  in  his  actions 
since  and  apparently  takes  no  interest  in 
life,  but  still  lingers  on,  though  over 
seventeen  years  old,  half  blind,  deaf,  and 
very  shaky  on  his  legs.  O11  the  desert, 
Rufus  carried  saddle-bags  and  a  small 
neck  bag  containing  medicines.  The 
shoes  he  wore  were  a  necessary  protection 
from  the  heat  of  the  burning  sands. 

Rufus  was  born  in  Alaska  and  is  part 
Siberian  bloodhound  and  part  St.  Bernard. 
He  surely  has  a  great  part  of  that  wonder¬ 
ful  “dog  sense”  that  no  man  knoweth. 
Rufus  and  Beck  were 
pioneers  in  the  work  ot 
making  the  desert  trails 
that  the  Government  is 
now  having  done  by  the 
Geological  Survey  De¬ 
partment.  Rufus  is  an 
honorary  member  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America 
at  Chicago,  where  he  once 
went  on  tour  with  Beck. 

He  is  now  living  with  Dr. 

Agnew,  a  veterinarian,  a 
friend  of  Beck  and  Rufus 
for  many  years,  at-  his 
small  animal  sanitarium 
in  Pasadena,  California. 

Some  day,  not  many 


The  Color  Guard  saluting 
the  flag.  In  the  photo¬ 
graph  above  can  be  seen 
the  rest  of  the  school  chil¬ 
dren  standing  at  attention 
during  the  daily  ceremony 


community,  and  then  pinned  on  each  pupil  a 
few  inches  of  red,  white  and  blue  ribbon  with 
a  very  simple  flag  button.  From  seven  to  six¬ 
teen  years  ranged  the  ages -of  the  Color  Guard, 
but  each  one,  boy  and  girl,  big  and  little,  re¬ 
ceived  this  simple  ceremony  in  a  spirit  of  dignity 
and  reverence. 

Each  morning,  thereafter,  these  new  members 
would  line  up  in  front  of  the  school,  and  raise 
the  flag,  while  the  whole  school,  assembled  in  the 
yard,  repeated  the  Flag  Salute,  ending  “I  give 
my . head,  my  heart  and  my  hand  to  God  and  my 
country,  one  country,  one  language,  one  flag.” 
Then  the  Color  Guard  would  lead  the  school 
in.  In  the  afternoon,  the  Color  Guard  would 
assemble  in  the  hall,  march  out,  stand  at  atten¬ 
tion  as  some  of  its  members  lowered  the  flag, 
and.  then  lead  the  school  out  of  the  yard. 

Each  month  there  were  usually  twenty  new 
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OLD  AND  NEW 

The  rural  mail 
truck  is  gradually 
supplanting  the 
horse  and  wagon. 
By  means  of  it  the 
farmer  can  ship  his 
produce  quickly  and 
cheaply  to  market 


members  appointed  on  this  Color 
Guard.  That  made  throughout  the 
session  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pupils  receiving  this  honor.  With  one 
exception,  the  pupils  who  attained  the 
Color  Guard  membership  seemed  to 
"  try  their  best  to  stand  for  the  highest 
kind  of  American  conduct. 

Just  on  the  surface,  it  may  seem  but 
a  spot  of  color  in  the  usual  school 
routine  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
children  and  teach  them  a  little  about 
the  respect  due  the  flag.  Those  who 
instituted  it  feel  that  it  has  accom¬ 
plished  that  and  more.  They  believe 
that  ever}'  member  of  the  Color  Guard, 
every  child  in  the  school,  and  perhaps 
every  member  of  the  community  has 
at  least  been  set  to  thinking  about 
what  constitutes  honoring  one’s  coun¬ 
try.  They  believe  it  is  perhaps  a 
pebble  thrown  in.  the  current  of  public 
opinion,  a  pebble  tiny  indeed,  but 
nevertheless  a  pebble  which  will  do  its 
part  in  forming  the  great  towering 
wave  sweeping  onward  to  make  of 
America  w'hat  it  should  be. 


ONE  CITY  SOLVES  ITS 
HOUSING  PROBLEM 


By  Margaret  Sanborn 


RENT  profiteering,  evictions  and 
homeless  families  are  certainly 
not  part  of  a  better  America. 
In  fact,  they  cast  a  slurring 
shadow  on  our  cities.  But  the  people 
of  our  country  are  trying  valiantly  to 
meet  these  problems;  and  there  is  one 
city  that  has  solved  them'  in  a  unique, 
picturesque,  and  quite  satisfactory 
manner.  That  is  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Newark’s  answer  to  the  housing 
question  is  a  tent  city.  The  idea  was 
Mayor  Gillen’s.  He,  it  was,  who  first 
thought  of  bringing  together  the  army 
tents  that  the  Government  could  no 
longer  use  for  the  men  and  women 
and  children  who  were  being  evicted 
from  their  dwellings  and  had  no  roof 
over  their  heads.  And  though  the 
practical  working  out  of  the  plan  is 
under  Thomas  W.  Reilly,  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  the  placing  of  the 
tenants  in  charge  of  the  Rent  Profi¬ 
teering  Committee,  the -Mayor  is  general 
overseer  of  this  tent  city  within  his 
city. 


The  tent  city  looks 
just  as  you  would  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  look:  neat 
rows  of  khaki-colored 
tents,  laid  out  in  true 
army  camp  style,  with 
the  grass  paths  between 
them  labeled  grandly, 

“First  Street,”  “Second 
Street.”  They  are  large, 
these  tents.  If  you  peek 
in  as  you  walk  by,  you 
would  be  surprised  at  the  furniture  with-  But  what  impresses  you  most,  as  you 
in,  the  cots  and  beds,  the  tables  and  walk  around  among  the  tents,  is  the 
chairs,  and  all  the  household  goods  children.  It  is  almost  a  city  of  children! 
smuggled  within  the  canvas  walls.  In  There  they  are,  of  all  sizes  and  ages, 
the  center  of  the  “city”  is  a  big  tent,  the  bobbing  out  of  tents,  hovering  around 
community  kitchen,  furnished  with  gas  the  kitchen,  shrieking  from  the  shower 
ovens  and  burners,  where  the  women  baths  and  swinging  in  the  playground 
cook  their  meals.  On  the  edge  of  the  swings. 

playground  is  a  grandstand.  The  Board  When  I  was  out  at  the  tent  city,  some 
of  Education  has  a  moving  picture  ma-  of  the  tents  were  still  unoccupied;  but  of 
chine  at  the  “tent  city,”  and  a  projec-  the  seventy  people  who  composed  the 
tion  screen  in  front  of  the  grand  stand  thirteen  families  housed  there,  between 
for  movies  on  Saturday  nights.  Under  fifty  and  sixty  were  children.  It  is  a  great 
the  grandstand  have  been  constructed  thing  for  them.  Most  of  them  have  come 
large  lavatories  with  shower  baths.  The  from  crowded,  dark  city  quarters.  Here 
tents  are  all  lighted  with  electricity.  For  they  have  sunshine,  light,  fresh  air,  and 
this  work,  the  city  of  Newark  appro-  they  are  growing  fat  and  healthy, 
priated  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  Only  people  who  live  in  Newark  and 

whohavebeen 
evicted  are  eligible 
for  a  tent,  and  it  is 
through  the  Rent 
Profiteering  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the 
tents  are  secured. 
Every  family  is 
carefully  looked  up 
by  the  Board  of 
Health,  and  their 
surroundings  and 
the  reasons  for  evic¬ 
tion  investigated. 
Newark  wishes  to 
give  the  advantages 
only  to  those  wTho 
are  really  in  need, 
and  who,  besides, 
would  make  desir¬ 
able  citizens. 

Eight  dollars  a 
month  is  the  rent  of  a  tent  and,  for 
that  amount,  the  family  has  electricity, 
hot  and  cold  water  and  often  more  con¬ 
veniences  and  certainly  more  fresh  air 
than  many  of  them  have  ever  had. 

“It’s  supposed  to  be  a  temporary 
arrangement,”  said  the  officer  of  the 
Health  Department  who  has  direct 
supervision  over  the  tent  city,  “But 
it’s  my  opinion  that  they  aren’t  looking 
very  hard  for  other  quarters.  I  guess 
that  most  of  them  w'ould  like  to  stay 
the  summer.” 


Newark’s  Tent  City  has 
not  only  helped  families 
out  of  housing  difficulties, 
but  has  given  the  chil¬ 
dren  a  summer  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  fresh  air.  They 
have  a  playground  right 
in  their  own  backyard 
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RURAL  DEMOCRACY 
WORKING 

By  Elizabeth  Alling 

PITCHIN,  on  the  map,  is  one  of 
four  and  a  half  “towns”  in  Greene 
township,  Clark  County,  Ohio. 
Pitchin,  in  the  Atlas,  numbers  121. 
But  Pitchin  on  the  Friday  night  of  its 
regular  community  club  meeting  num¬ 
bered  almost  three  hundred.  Being  a 
visitor  I  wondered  where  all  those 
people  came  from.  A  man  from  Spring- 
field  responded  to  my  question,  “That’s 
what  I’ve  been  asking.  Y’see  I  don’t 
live  here  myself.  I  came  out  to-night 
because  I’ve  got  two  sons  interested 
in  this  club.” 

A  quartette  of  Jubilee  singers  had 
come  in  just  after  I  did  and  were  taking 
their  places  on  the  platform.  A  man 
beside  me  pointed  out  Mr.  Agne  when 
he  entered.  “Oh,  no,  he  doesn’t  run 
our  club!  We  have  our  own  officers 
and  we  run  it,  but  you  see  Mr.  Agne 
is  county  organizer,  I  guess  they  call 
it.  He  helped  us  start  it  and  he  shows 
us  how.” 

Mr.  Agne  spoke  to  some  men  at  the 
front  of  the  room— the  officers,  I 
guessed — and  took  a  seat  in  the 
audience.  The  stage  was  set;  evidently 
something  was  about  to  happen. 

The  president  rose.  He  was  Erasmus 
Kitchen,  a  farmer,  my  neighbors  told 
me.  The  thing  that  happened  was  a 
business  meeting.  It  proceeded  with 
a  home-grown  sort  of  naturalness  and 
alacrity.  For  a  time,  we  forgot  the 
colored  singers  on  the  platform. 

The  president  called  for  reports. 
The  Improvement  Committee  added 
three  names  to  its  list  of  members.  A 
committee  that  had  been  appointed  to 
find  how  many  women  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  a  course  in  home  nursing 
reported  thirty-two.  Someone  said 
that  plans  for  the  county  band  were 
progressing.  The  organization  of  a 
Boy  Scout  troop  was  discussed.  The 
chairman  of  the  Athletic  Committee 
announced  that  the  boys  were  ready 
to  enter  the  county  baseball  league. 
He  said  that  the  reports  he’d  heard  from 
other  communities  showed  that  they 
were  just  as  confident  of  cleaning 
everybody  up  as  they  were  in  Pitchin. 
“We  didn’t  make  any  boasts,”  he  said, 
but  we  thought  we’d  show  them!” 


WAITING  FOR 
THE  DENTIST 

Shelby  County, 
Tennessee,  has  a 
dental  ambulance 
that  tours  the 
countryside,  visit¬ 
ing  regularly  every 
school  in  the  county 


'  Somehow  I  felt 
that  the  chances 
were  bad  for  those 
other  communi¬ 
ties. 

The  president 
announced  that  a 
new  library  had 
“come”  that  night,  and  the  secretary 
read  the  list,  which  began  with  a  book 
on  farming,  ended  with  a  story,  and 
included  Riley’s  “Songs  of  Friend¬ 
ship,”  “Frolics  for  All  Occasions,” 
“The  Boy  Scout  Handbook,”  “The 
Day  of  the  Country  Church,”  “Ivan- 
hoe”  and  “Vanity  Fair,”  “Red  Pepper’s 
Patients”  and  “Laddie.” 

Now  and  then  throughout  the  meet¬ 
ing,  a  question  of  information  was 
referred  to  Mr.  Agne.  I  saw  what  my 
neighbor  had  meant  when  he  said, 
“He  shows  us  how.” 

When  he  closed  the  business  meeting, 
the  president  introduced  the  Jubilee 
singers  from  Macon,  Georgia. 

You  can’t  fully  enjoy  anything  jolly 
and  rollicking  like  hearing  colored 
singers  in  “Roll  Jordan  Roll,”  or  “The 
Animals  Came  Into  the  Ark  Two  by 
Two,”  without  looking  around  to  see 
how  other  people  are  liking  it.  By  the 
time  the  last  number  came — too  soon 
to  suit  most  of  us — I  no  longer  felt  as 
though  I  were  a  stranger  to  those 
people  around  me,  “That’s  what  has 
been  happening,”  one  of  the  women 
told  me,  “we’ve  been  getting  better 


acquainted.  And  Doctor  Minor  said 
if  we  got  together  like  this  there  wasn’t 
anything  we  couldn’t  do!” 

The  next  day,  in  Mr.  Agne’s  office,  I 
made  visits  to  the  other  sixteen  com¬ 
munity  clubs  in  Clark  county.  We 
went  over  a  county  map,  township  by 
township,  and  I  heard  the  stories  of 
their  clubs. 

During  the  war,  those  who  had  had 
the  work  to  do  for  the  War  Chest  and 
the  Liberty  Loans  had  realized  that 
the  small  towns  had  no  all-inclusive 
organizations  through  which  their 
committees,  or  the  communities  them¬ 
selves,  could  get  things  done.  After 
consideration,  the  county  chapter  of 
the  Red  Cross  decided  to  employ 
a  recreational  leader  to  promote  com¬ 
munity  gatherings.  Through  one  of 
those  roundabout  processes  which  are 
often  “the  shortest  way  home,”  they 
were  brought  into  touch  with  an  Ohio 
man  who  had  grown  up  in  a  community 
not  unlike  those  in  Clark  county,  grad¬ 
uated  from  an  Ohio  college,  took  post¬ 
graduate  work  in  Eastern  institutes, 
assisted  the  president  of  his  alma  mater 
in  field  campaigns  and  in  recruiting 
students,  and  had  later  established  and 
directed  a  community  center  in  a  New 
York  City  immigrant  colony. 

Royal  Clyde  Agne  came  to  the 
county  in  October,  1919,  not  as  a 
playground  leader,  as  at  first  planned, 
but  as  “Rural  Community  Organizer” 
of  the  county  Red  Cross  chapter  and 
representing  the  Rural  Service  of  the 
Red  Cross. 

The  clubs  he  has  been  instrumental  in 
organizing  have  not  come  all  at  once  but 
have  been  “steered”  by  committees  of 
local  people.  They  differ  as  the  com¬ 
munities  themselves  differ.  In  some, 
there  is  an  established  membership  fee — - 
twenty-five  cents,  I  remember,  in  three. 
In  others,  “they  have  not  got  to  that” 
and  occasional  collections  pay  expenses. 


Rural  democracy  is  working 
in  Clifton,  Ohio.  The  school 
children  used  to  play  with 
hitching  posts.  Now  they  have 
real  slides  and  see-saws. 


(Right)  The  old  jail  which  is  to 
be  Clifton’s  Community  House 
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HEROES 

There  are  many  men, 
women  and  children  in 
this  country  who,  when 
emergency  offers,  rise 
without  thought  or  effort 
to  heroism.  And  often 
their  exploits  are  un¬ 
featured  and  unsung. 
Here  is  a  little  boy  out 
in  Spokane,  Washington, 
who  saved  a  girl’s  life. 
The  accompanying  let¬ 
ter  is  his  own  modest 
story  of  how  it  happened, 
and  speaks  for  itself 
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They  meet,  monthly,  in  the  most 
suitable  community  building  avail¬ 
able — a  hall,  a  schoolhouse,  or  a 
church.  All  but  two  of  the  presidents 
are  men.  Any  doubt  of  the  ability 
of  farm  people  to  run  such  clubs  would 
be  removed  if  you  could  hear  the  way 
Air.  Agnc  points  out  one  and  another 
of  these  officers  as  “live  "wires.” 

There  is-  something  of  an  enter¬ 
tainment  nature  in  each  of  the  com¬ 
munity  club  meetings.  Mr.  Agne  has 
found  an  amount  of  good  talent  in 
Springfield  that  would  astonish  you. 
Some  he  brings  from  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance.  He  has  enough  scheduled, 
he  says,  to  run  all  next  year.  He 
took  to  one  community  the  first 
moving  pictures  some  of  the  younger 
people  had  seen.  The  programs  have 
included,  besides  pictures  and  music, 
readings,  travelogues,  mock  trials,  lec¬ 
tures  and  plays.  The  latter  two,  as  well 
as  the  community  sings,  are  home  talent 
productions  which  make  up  the  program 
once  a  month  or  so.  He  has  arranged' 
entertainments  at  the  County  Children’s 
Home,  County  Infirmary,  and  at  the 
Tuberculosis  Sanitarium.  He  spoke  of 
a  big  county  picnic  planned  for  this 
summer. 

Mr.  Agne  emphasizes  health.  “Laugh 
and  be  well,”  he  says.  Base  ball  teams 
in  ten.  communities  have  a  season’s 
schedule  that  guarantees  “something 
doing”  in  an  athletic  way.  At  one  of 
the  opening  games  over  one  hundred 
automobiles  were  parked  about  the 
baseball  diamond — this  on  a  Friday 
afternoon.  Some  of  the  players  were 
“old-timers,”  who  had  not  thrown  a 
ball  for  five  years,  but  they  make  up 
in  pep  what  they  lack  in  practice.  One 
hundred  and  thirteen  boys  are  enrolled 
in  Boy  Scout  troops,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
in  Springfield  is  lending  a  worker  to 
help  to  organize  and  conduct  girls’ 
clubs. 

But  the  community  clubs  have  civic 
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programs  too.  In  connection  with  one, 
a  night  school  was  conducted  this 
winter.  Two  communities  are  in¬ 
terested  in  removing  dangerous  grade 
crossings  over  which  children  are 
obliged  to  pass  in  going  to  school 
the  one  by  shortening  a  road;  the 
other  by  building  a  viaduct.  In  another 
community,  the  jail  has  just  been 
turned  over  to  the  community  club  to 
be  equipped  as  a  community  building. 

After  trying  for  fifteen  years,  inter¬ 
mittently  and  bv  small  groups,  to  get 
street  lights,  the  people  of  Plattsburg, 
some  two  hundred  in  number,  have  a 


village  lighted  by  a  Delco  plant,  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Agne  told  them  that  one 
could  be  secured  in  village  proportions 
as  well  as.  and  relatively  cheaper  than, 
for  individual  houses. 

The  same  village  had  a  railroad  on 
which  the  farmers  shipped  their  wheat 
and  live  stock,  and  by  which  the 
villagers  went  frequently  to  Spring- 
field  to  trade.  The  train  schedule 
provided  only  two  hours  in  Spring- 
field  between  trains.  This  was  un¬ 
satisfactory,  but  the  passenger  business 
was  relatively  small  as  compared  with 
freight,  and,  despite  dissatisfaction,  no 
change  was  made  until  the  Plattsburg 
Community  Club  took  the  matter  up 
with  the  Division  Superintendent  of 
the  railroad. 

Since  this  Superintendent  found  that 
there  were  some  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  members  (farmers  as  well 
as  villagers)  behind  the  request,  and 
since  a  good  friend  of  his  in  Springfield 
told  him,  when  he  asked  what  this 
club  was — “Well,  Bill,  if  the  Platts¬ 
burg  Community  Club  asks  you  to 
stop  another  train,  you’d  better  do 
it  if  you  can!” — he  has  stopped  the 
evening  train  at  Plattsburg. 

Furthermore,  all  of  these  clubs 
have  recently  federated  so  that  there 
is  now  the  same  encouragement  to 
each  community  that  the  separate 
clubs  afford  to  individual  members 
and  groups — that  of  knowing  that 
there  is  an  organization  back  of  them, 
larger  than  they  are,  working  on 
problems  similar  to  their  own. 

I  visited  Clark  county,  intending 
to  remember  that  I  was  from  Summit 
county  and  that  what  they  were 
doing  might  be  well  enough  for 
them,  but  that  our  county  was 
“different.”  But  I  found  their  pro¬ 
gram  was  elastic  and,  providing  there 
are  people  to  start  it.  providing  we 
could  obtain  the  service  of  someone 
capable  of  “showing  us  how,”  and 
providing  we  would  pay  to  get  it,  I 
cannot  see  why  the  Clark  county 
plan  is  not  all  right  for  us,  too,  and 
for  other  counties  that  need  to  “Laugh 
and  be  well!” — that  need  the  message'- 
of  Pitch-in. 


An 

Important  Announcement 
to  Subscribers 
will  be  found  on  page  five 
of  this  Number 


TOWN  PLANNING 


Towns  do  not  grow 
helter-skelter  these 
days.  This  is  the 
site  of  Dawson,  Col¬ 
orado,  which  is  being 
laid  out  by  experts 
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A  group  of  foreign-born  women  studying  English  under  the  kindly  direction  of  a  visiting  teacher 

IN  LINCOLN’S  HOME  TOWN 

Hoiv  Springfield  Conducts  the  Work  of  Americanization 


IF  Abraham  Lincoln  could  come 
back  to  our  town  he’d  find  many, 
many  things  to  surprise  him — 
how  we’ve  grown  since  he  left 
Springfield,  that  snowy  night  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  ’61,  how  we’ve  beautified  our¬ 
selves  with  splendid  parks  and  fine 
public  buildings!  But  walking  down 
Eighth  Street  to  his  old  home,  he’d 
be  most  astonished  at  the  people  he’d 
meet. 

Springfield  has  always  had  a  mixed 
population.  Men  from  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  sturdy  New  Englanders, 
negroes,  some  French  left  from'  La 
Salle’s  colony — these  were  the  folks 
Lincoln  knew  in  our  town.  And 
their  descendants  are  there  still.  But 
there  are  newcomers,  too — men  from 
many  nations  who  have  drifted  in  so 
gradually  that  the  old  residents  fail 
to  recognize  their  new  neighbors,  fail 
to  realize  that  their  presence  makes 
many  a  new  problem  for  the  community, 
and  live  on  in  the  old  exclusive  way. 

About  a  year  ago,  however,  Spring- 
field  became  interested  in  Americaniza¬ 
tion.  It  may  have  been  because  this 
is  one  of  the  fine  fruits  of  the  war; 
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it’s  in  the  air  everywhere  and  filtered 
through  to  Springfield.  Part  of  this 
interest  may  have  been  due  to  fre¬ 
quent  requests  from  Washington  sent 
out  by  the  War  or  Labor  Departments, 
or  by  the  Council  of  Defense,  for 
Americanization  touches  life  at  many 
points.  But  the  largest  part  was  due 
to  a  little  group  of  men  and  women. 
Working  harmoniously  for  months,  we 
never  organized  into  a  Committee,  with 
president  or  chairman.  We  simply 
talked  things  over  and  set  to  work. 

We  were  all  at  sea  as  to  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it  and  where  to  begin. 
What  was  our  problem?  How  many 
foreign-born  were  there  in  Springfield? 
Where  did  they  live?  To  what  na¬ 
tionalities  did  they  belong?  None  of 
us  could  answer,  save  in  the  vaguest 
way — near  the  mines,  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  one  group  near  the  hospital, 
another  not  far  from  that  little  mission 
church.  No  one  knew  exactly. 

The  Board  of  Education,  some  one 


suggested,  has  a  card  catalogue  of 
all  the  school  children,  and  along 
with  other  information  the  father’s 
nationality  is  given.  Let’s  start 
with  that.  Groups  of  high  school  girls 
helped  to  make  this  survey  and  soon 
we  had  a  card  catalogue  of  our  own, 
showing  Springfield’s  foreign-born  fami¬ 
lies.  Our  problem  was  plain — one 
Turkish  family,  two  Greek  and  two 
Spanish,  three  Bohemian,  and  so  on 
up  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  Italian, 
two  hundred  and  sixty-one  German, 
and  three  hundred  and  thirty  Russian. 
But  Russian,  we  discovered,  was  a 
bushel  basket  for  any  child  who 
wasn’t  sure.  How  list  a  family  where 
the  four  boys  said  the  father  was 
German,  Polish,  Lithuanian  and  Euro¬ 
pean?  Our  total  was  thirty-two  na¬ 
tionalities  and  a  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  families! 

If  we  counted  six  to  a  family,  what 
a  foreign-born  population  we  had,  in 
Lincoln’s  home  town  that  had  always 
described  itself  as  so  distinctly  American. 
Well,  it  was  our  task,  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us,  to  begin  to  make 
it  American,  to  establish  an  under- 
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standing  and  a  good-will  between  native- 
born  and  foreign-born  that  would  help  to 
create  security  and  unity  for  the  future. 

For  working  purposes,  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  more  efficient  than  a  card  cata¬ 
logue.  But  to  convince  people  you 
must  have  something  more  striking. 
So  the  high  school  girls  made  us  a  series 
of  maps  showing  the  seventeen  school 
neighborhoods  of  Springfield;  and  below 
each  map  they  drew  a  great  circle  and 
colored  its  segments  to  show  the 
different’nationalities  living  there. 

At  a  glance  we  saw  that  our  foreign- 
born  were  scattered  through  every 
section  of  the  town — just  as  immigrants 
are  scattered  through  every  State  until 
Americanization  has  become  a  problem 
touching  all  America.  Our  ten  Danish 
families  lived  in  eight  school  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  our  thirty-two  French  in  thirteen 
districts,  Austrians  and  Italians  lived 
in  all  but  one  and  the  Russians  were 
everywhere!  Where  was  the  need 
greatest?  If  one  school  had  two 
hundred  and  thirty  families,  that  section 
of  our  town  must  have  English  classes. 
The  school  with  only  twenty-four  could 
wait. 

Meanwhile,  one  young  woman  in  our 
group  went  to  Chicago  and  visited  some 
of  the  factory  classes  conducted  by  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Association 
of  Commerce.  She  came  back  enthu¬ 
siastic  over  the  work  and  eager  to  try 
the  same  scheme  in  Springfield.  Send 
a  teacher,  not  to  the  schools,  but  to. the 
different  factories,  at  noon  or  at  the 
end  of  the  day’s  work.  No  trouble 
about  getting  pupils,  they’re  already 
there!  No  dressing  up!  No  effort  to 
go  at  night!  - 

But — our  Chamber  of  Commerce 
told  us  their  war  census  showed  that 
we  had  no  foreigners  in  our  factories. 

Well  then,  we’ll  send  a  teacher  to 
the  mines. 


But  if  the  factory 
answer  was  “No,”  the 
reply  from  the  mines 
was,  “NO!  NO!”  And  it 
came  from  the  -for¬ 
eigners  themselves!  The 
very  first  miner  who 
was  approached  threw 
cold  water  over  our 
plan,  and  all  the  others 
agreed  with  him.  “We 
come  up  at  different 
hours,”  they  said,  “and 
at  different  places.  To 
stay  for  the  English 
class  would  keep  the 
men  hanging  around, 
and  they  hate  the 
mine,  they  want  to  go 
home  the  minute 
they’re  through.  Then 
you  see,  we  don’t  wash 
at  the  mine,  we  go 
home  to  scrub  up.” 

“Well,  what  plan 
would  work  out? 

Would  they  really  like 
an  English  class? 

“Yes,”  said  a  Hun¬ 
garian  enthusiastically,  .. 

“we’d  like  it  if  it  could' 

be  just  what  we  want  and  where  and 

when.” 

“And  that  is — ?” 

“At  the  new  schoolhouse,  Miss. 
At  seven  o’clock.  And  the  teaeher 
teaching  what  we  want  to  know,  not 
the  primers  our  children  read  out  of!” 


The  more  personal  you  make  American¬ 
ization  work,  the  more  you  accomplish.  What 
is  needed  is  friendliness  and  a  helping  hand 


find  the  money.  A  small  sum  in  an 
emergency  fund  gave  enough  for  a 
third  of  the  expenses,  for  a  term  of 
eleven  weeks.  And  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  agreed  to  pay  the  balance. 

Very  soon,  classes  were  announced  in 
four  different  schools.  The  first  night 


With  this  information  and  our  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  came  and, 
charts,  we  went  to  the  Board  of  Educa-  in  a  fortnight,  double  that  number.  One 
tion.  But  here’  we  needed  no  argu-  of  the  things  we’re  proudest  of  is  the 
ments.  They  were  already  immensely  attendance  record.  For  night  schools, 
interested  and  had  discussed  English  the  country  over,  all  tell  the  same 
classes,  but — their  funds  were  low.  The  story.  Starting  in  September  with  say 
budget  made  no  provision  for  evening  three  hundred,  in  two  weeks  the  class 
schools.  Still  this  new  work  was  so  grows  to  four  hundred,  which  is  very 
very  important.  Somehow  they  must  encouraging.  Then  it  begins  to  go 


A  young  Russian  went 
to  the  library  and 
asked  for  a  book  on 
citizenship.  He  wanted 
to  become  a  citizen 
on  account  of  his 
children.  The  librarian 
put  him  in  touch  with 
a  volunteer  teacher 
who  wrote  out  the 
simplest  of  citizenship 
lessons,  giving  him 
just  the  help  he  needed 
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down,  steadily  down,  down,  till  by  the 
first  of  the  year  it’s  in  the  neighborhood 
of  eighty.  And  there  it  stays  until 
May.  But  at  the  end  of  the  term  our 
record,  in  spite  of  sickness  and  acci¬ 
dents  in  tb  nines,  showed  an  average 
of  ninety-oiA  per  cent,  plus — better 
than  the  day  school! 

And  such  interested  pupils  as  these 
men  and  women  were!  Punctual, 
earnest,  industrious,  ambitious,  appre¬ 
ciative!  No  one  was  more  surprised 
than  we  at  our  pupils.  We’d  supposed 
they’d  all  be  miners.  Twenty  occupa¬ 
tions  were  represented.  And  the 
nationalities  were  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
seven!  In  Lincoln’s  home  town!  We'd 
supposed  the  classes  for  beginners 
would  be  most  popular.  Butr  at  every 
school,  the  citizenship  class  was  crowded! 

Among  these  three  hundred  pupils 
were  some  thirty  women.  But  each 
card  in  our  catalogue  listed  a  mother  as 
well  as  a  father.  We  must  give  the 
women  a  chance.  A  Lithuanian  woman 
offered  to  invite  her  neighbors  to  form 
a  class.  Using  volunteer  teachers  and  a 
food-conservation  teacher  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  we  soon  had  group  after  group 
of,  foreign-born  women,  meeting  in 
Italian  and  Russian  homes.  As  in 
Chicago,  .the  teacher  went  to  these 
pupils  but,  for  miners’  wives,  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  not  the  afternoon  is  the  more 
convenient  time;  and  the  class  must 
meet  right  in  the  block,  not  even  so  far 
away  as  the  school.  We  had  special 
lesson  sheets,  about  furniture  and  cook¬ 
ing  and  sewing,  typed  by  a  high  school 
class.  These  sheets  had  pictures  cut 
out  and  pasted  on  them  by  a  group  of 
high  school  girls. 


From  one  of  our  hotels,  the  house¬ 
keeper  telephoned  to  say  she  had  a 
group  of  girls  who  wanted  to  learn 
English  and  if  we’d  send  a  teacher,  the 
hotel  would  be  glad  to  give  us  a  room. 
Two  teachers  were  needed,  one  for  the 
beginners  and  one  for  the  advanced 
group;  and  two  were  none  too  many 
as  one  girl  brought  in  her  friend,  the 
pastry  cook,  and  another  brought  the 
elevator  man,  introducing  them  with, 
“Two  more  guys  wants  to  join  the  class,. 
Miss!” 

“Will  you  show  me  how  to  read  a 
menu?"  asked  one.  “When  my  beau 
takes  me  out,  I  can’t  order  anything 
but  ice-cream  and  I  don’t  like  it!” 

“T)LEASE,  help  me  write  to  my  son 
-L  in  Poland,”  begged  another. 

A  Russian  chambermaid,  who  could 
not  speak  a. Word  ot  English-,  was, dis¬ 
covered  going  to  the  linen  room  a 
dozen  times  each  morning,  always 
asking  for  towels.  '  f  '  -y 

“But  why  don’t  you  take  more  at  a‘ 
time?” 

“Oh,  she  can  ask  for  them  now, 
instead  of  pointing,”  her  sister  inter¬ 
preted.  “Please — give — me — some — 
towels.  And  she’s  so  glad  she  can  talk 
American!” 

Their  eager  questions  varied  from 
how  to  make  fudge  to  the  coming 
election  and  the  commission  form  of 
city  government. 

“How  do  you  like  the  English  class?” 
the  manager’s  wife  asked  one  of  the 
girls.  “What  do  you  learn?” 

“Oh,  it’s  great,  ma’am,  I’m  learning 
to  be  a  ward  heeler!” 

Even  before  the  home  groups  and 


the  classes  in  the  schools  were  started 
we  began  in  Springfield  a  unique  part 
of  our  Americanization  work — the  spe¬ 
cial  cases —  tutoring,  you  might  call  it. 
The  Hungarian  miner,  whose  vigorous 
“No!”  changed  all  our  plans,  was  the 
first  special  pupil  and  others  followed 
in  quick  succession.  One  man  who  was 
slightly  deaf,  one  who  lived  far  from 
any  school,  one  who  could  answer 
almost  any  question  in  citizenship,  but 
couldn’t  write — they  all  turned  up. 
They  were  reported  by  the  library,  by 
Red  Cross  workers,  by  Associated 
Charities  visitors,  by  the  nurses  at  the 
Child  Welfare  stations,  by  the  garden 
teacher,  and  other  interested  people. 
Volunteer  teachers  from  a  club  of 
college  women  offered  their  services, 
and  splendid  work  they  did.  Because 
it  was  more  personal  than  was  possible 
in -jg.  group,  its  results  seem  greater. 
That’s  one  ofr  the  fine  things  about 
Americanization — the  more  personal 
ryou’make  it,"  the  more  you  accomplish. 
'"WhatTs  needed  most-  of  all  is  friendli¬ 
ness  and  a,  helping  hand. 

7  |  . 

ONE  .such  teacher,  whose  pupil 
callecPat  her  house  for  his  lesson, 
was"  greeted  one  evening  with,  “Well, 
Miss.  I’ve  got  bad  news  for  you.  I’ve 
lost  my  job!”  Before  she  could  sym¬ 
pathize,  he  went  on,  “But  I’ve  got 
another,  and  it’s  all  the  fault  of  this 
English  you  teach  me.” 

The  poor  teacher  was  aghast  at  what 
she  had  done,  unwittingly. 

“Yes,  Miss,  it’s  all  your  fault.  I 
lost  my  job,  but  that  very  day  I  buy  a 
paper  and  I  read  all  the  want  ads,  and 
if  you  hadn’t  ( Continued  on  Page  70) 


The  pastry  cook,  elevator  man,  scrubwomen,  chambermaids  and  other  em¬ 
ployees  of  a  hotel  formed  a  class  on  the  premises — the  hotel  furnishing  the  room 
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GLIMPSES  OF 


THE.  NEW 


By  Lewis 

'"THIS  is  the  final  installment 
of  the  picture  serial  of  Red 
Cross  work  which  Mr.  Lewis  W. 
Hine  has  been  taking  for  us 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  The 
scenes  on  the  right  dealing  with 


(Above)  A  tea  room 
conducted  by  the 
Eden  Branch  of  the 
Buffalo  Chapter. 
The  receipts  will  be 
used  for  promoting 
community  work 


(Above)  Well  Baby  Clinic  held 
_ ,  every  Thursday  in  the  High  School 
building.at  Latrobe,  Pennsylvania. 
Dr.  Thps.  M.  St.  Clair  is  one  of  a 
dozen  volunteers  who  examine 
babies  here.  Miss  Hammen  and 
Miss  Margrethe  Lovold,  both  Red 
Cross  nurses,  appear  in  the  picture 


<  Below)  After  the  cyclone  at  Ebenezer,  a  town 
\yithin  the  confines  of  the  Buffalo  Chapter.  Within 
a  week.  Red  Cross  workers  had  collected  over 
eight  thousand  dollars  for  the  victims,  besides 
giving  canteen  service  to  the  volunteer  workers 


< Right )  The  village  school 
house  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  showing  the  children  re¬ 
turning  for  a  health  examination 


[Above)  A  group  of 
girls  with  Miss  Mary 
Moran,  their  Red 
Cross  instructor,  visit¬ 
ing  the  shrine  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mercy  at  the 
Ursuline  Academy, 
Wilmington,  Delaware 
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RED 


CROSS  AT  HOME 


W  .  H  i  n  e 


the  Red  Cross  nurse  and  the 
immigrant  are  a  vivid  reminder 
of  the  progress  the  peace  time 
program  of  the  Red  Cross  is 
making  in  many  scattered  com¬ 
munities  all  over  the  country 


{Above)  A  ship  enter¬ 
ing  the  North  River 
with  a  record  list  of 
emigrant  passengers 
who  are  lining  the  rails 
to  obtain  a  close-up 
view  of  the  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  shores 


{Right)  A  Slavic 
woman  receiving 
from  a  ReJ  Cross 
nursesomevaluable 
advice  concerning 
the  welfare  of 
her  little  grandson 


{Above,  at  left )  A  Red  Cross 
nurse  and  a  baby  whom  she  re¬ 
stored  to  health,  after  it  had  been 
crippled  by  infantile  paralysis 


(Below)  The  whole  family  turns  out  to  welcome 
the  Red  Cross  nurse.  The  setting  is  sylvan  but  the 
coal  mines  are  not  far  away  and  these  people  are 
often  in  need  of  friendly  advice  about  the  little 
citizens  they  are  trying  to  bring  up  for  Uncle  Sam 


(Above)  Here  is  shown  an  Italian 
family,  every  member  of  which 
has  been  receiving  nursing  care 
from  the  Red  Cross  nurse. 
Miss  Margrethe  Lovold.  The 
father  is  a  worker  in  the  steel 
mills,  one  of  the  buildings  of 
which  appears  in  the  background 
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AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS 

DURING  THE  PERIOD, 

Including  Chapter-produced  Articles  Used  for  Relief 


'  V'  .  v-t> 


i 

Service 
■r.  to 

Sick  and  Wounded 

II 

Service 

to 

Refugees 

III 

Service 
to"  * 
Children 

Expenditures  in  Foreign  Lands: 

France . 

$48,371,892.15 

784,684.48 

12,671,849168 

6,400,417.99 

388,103.07 

1,519,812.51 

387,099.48 

$33,341,726.64 

1,553,687.61 

7,176,939.74 

35,692.73 

409,075.63 

$4,290,681.39 

1,184,673.37 

1,860,257.54 

198,920.96 

V 

Belgium .  . 

Italy . 

Great  Britain . 

Switzerland . 

Balkans.  . . 

Russia — First  Commission . 

23,739.53 

6127276.71 

3,814,500.38 

.  .  .£.• 

8,473,861.33 

Russia — Commission  to  Archangel . 

Siberia . 

4,578,822.34 
54,154.34 
295,520  61 

Poland.  .  .  .  .  . 

200,000.00 

Palestine  and  the  Near  Fast . 

Canada . 

Portugal .  . 

Azores  and  Madeira  Islands . 

'  •:  -  . 

-  -  - - -.  ... 

Germany . 

Lithuania  . 

Czecho-Slovakia . 

20,000.00 

Hungary . 

■  r 

Kouban  Russia . 

. . ..  t  . , , 

Vienna  and  Budapest . 

•  V-  *  -  -  c  - 

Junior  Red  Cross  Work  in  Europe . 

360,595.18 

Equipment  and  Traveling  Expenses  of  Overseas  Workers 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies . 

Miscellaneous  Places . 

1,123.00 

$75,473,479.65 

$55,441,600.30 

$8,095,1-28.44 

Expenditures  in  the  United  States: 

War  Relief  in  the  United  States . 

Disaster  Relief .  .  . 

*  -  *  r 

Collections  and  Enrollments . 

.  .  .  .  ^ 

Operation  of  Relief  Bureaus . 

Operation  of  Bureaus  for  Handling  Relief  Supplies,  Trans¬ 
portation  in  the  United  States  on  Relief  Supplies  and 
Operation  of  Warehouses . 

Operation  of  Administrative  Bureaus  at  National  and 
Divisional  Headquarters . 

Other  Activities . .  . 

-  7  ..  ' 

Total  Expenditures  in  the  United  States . 

_  - 

Expenditures  for  War  Relief  in  Various  Countries  on  Work 
Specified  by  Contributors . 

$75,473,479.65 

$55,441,600.30 

$8,095,128.44 

*  Includes  service  for  soldiers  and  sailors  other  than  that  included  under  “I.  Service  to  Sick  and  Wounded,” 
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EXPENDITURES  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 


July  i,  1917  to  May  1,  ig20 

but  not  including  Local  Expenditures  of  Chapters 


IV 

Service 

to 

Devastated  Areas 

V 

Service 

to 

Prisoners 

VI 

^Service 

to 

Soldiers  and  Sailors 

VII 

Donations 

to 

Relief  Organizations 

VIII 

General 

Relief 

Total 

$1,419,122.58 

$88,225.19 

$36,927,180.89 

$2,183,690.75 

$8,612,114.01 

$135,234,633.60 

803,981.89 

4,327,027.35 

1,773,389.57 

2,069,146.12 

25,551,582.65 

4,378,756.80 

2,403,993.90 

3,470,395.99 

16,888,178.37 

381,632.17 

137,561.41 

59,961.02 

60,274.47 

1,436,607.77 

67,847.72 

1,745,723.39 

1,475,711.72 

4,809,095.34 

324,318.86 

735,157.87 

2,123,008.20 

2,735,384.91 

80,515.30 

11,081,461.81 

4,485,735.86 

24,041,035.69 

2,689,417.07 

400,000.00 

1,710,751.35 

5,054,322.76 

1,015,231.00 

364,654.96 

10,149,267.90 

500,000.00 

228.13 

500,228.13 

6,000.00 

6,000.00 

10,762.02 

10,762.02 

170,533.72 

170,533.72 

156,190.88 

156,190.88 

1,012,125.22 

27,385.75 

1,059,510.97 

6,015.00 

6,015.00 

235,747.20 

226,345.87 

235,747.20 

226,345.87 

.  500,000.00 

2,544,501.25 

2,750,000.00 

360,595.18 

2,544,501.25 

3,250,000.00 

1,468.53 

29,022.00 

25,000.00 

39,226,444.69 

39,283,058.22 

$1,419,122.58 

•  $790,222.63 

$63,716,859.25 

$6,078,645.67 

$67,756,724.13 

$278,771,782.65 

$64,172,591.90 

1,259,637.59 

4,077,926.94 

6,694,936.01 

.... 

7,740,744.07 

.... 

8,101,360.21 

.... 

6,281,592.27 

.... 

$98,328,788.99 

$8,156,820.99 

$1,419,122.58 

$790,222.63 

$63,716,859.25 

$6,078,645.67 

$67,756,724.13 

$385,257,392.63 

“ V .  Service  to  Prisoners,”  “ VII .  Donations  to  Relief  Organizations,”  and  ”VIII.  General  Relief.” 
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Foreign  Work  of  The  American  Red  Cross 

{Continued,  from  Page  42) 


Poland  and  all  through  the  Balkans, 
bears  witness  to  this. 

There  are,  however,  two  kinds  of 
places  where  the  Red  Cross  can  accom¬ 
plish  more,  for  the  same  amount  of 
money,  with  a  unit  composed  entirely  of 
men,  and  the  greater  part  of  our  work 
from  now  on  is  to  be  in  one  or  another 
of  these.  First,  where  the  conditions 
are  so  rough  that  the  question  of  pro¬ 
viding  decent  living  accommodations 
for  women,  and  indeed,  the  necessity 
of  protecting  them  from  danger,  neces¬ 
sarily  consumes  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  energy  and  resources  of  the 
unit.  This  is  the  condition  on  the  edge 
of  Soviet  Russia,  in  the  Crimea,  for 
example,  and  the  Baltic  States.  The 
other  condition  is  where  the  work  is 
being  done  in  a  country  already  highly 
organized  and  where  competent  nurses 
and  doctors  and  trained  social  workers 
may  be  obtained  from  the  resident  popu¬ 
lation.  This  is  the  case  both  in  Vienna 
and  Budapest. 

In  Hungary,  alone,  it  is  estimated 
that  300.000  hospital  patients  have  re¬ 
ceived  help  from  Red  Cross  supplies, 
and  65.000  families  aided  in  one  way 
or  another.  When  a  supply  of  knitting 
wool  was  received  and  distributed  to 
the  women  of  Hungary,  arrangements 
were  made  for  an  exhibition  of  the 
finished  work  and,  one  month  later, 
47,000  articles  were  shown,  the  work  of 
23,400  volunteers.  During  this  period, 
the  Red  Cross  unit  in  Budapest  con¬ 
sisted  of  four  men,  powerfully  supple¬ 
mented  it  is  true,  by  the  voluntary  aid 
of  aD  American  lady  resident  in  the  city 

For  the  next  few  months,  therefore, 
the  American  Red  Cross  is  prepared  to 
carry  out  a  program  that  is  definite 
and  worth  while — so  far  as  it  goes — but 
it  doesn't  go  far  as  compared  with 
what  the  Red  Cross  knows,  as  few  others 
can  [know,  to  be  the  needs  of  Europe. 

IN  its  experience  up  to  the  present, 
the  Red  Cross  has  developed,  not  a 
hard  and  fast  technique — one  of  its 
greatest  merits  is  that  it  is  amateur  in 
the  literal  sense  of  that  word — but  a 
knowledge  of  actual  conditions,  a  sense 
of  proportion,  and  a  skill  and  ingenuity 
in  meeting  specific  problems.  It  has  a 
body  of  field  workers  and  administra¬ 
tors  who  have  been  tried  out  by  the 
hardest  kind  of  experiences,  and  it 
knows  where  to  put  its  hand  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  who  have  given  a  good 
account  of  themselves  in  the  past. 
These  are  assets  of  a  value  that  cannot 
easily  be  over-estimated.  Europe  needs, 
and  will  need  for  some  years,  the  kind  of 
help  the  American  Red  Cross  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  qualified  to  give.  The  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies,  and  the  separate 
Red  Cross  Societies  of  Europe,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  people  themselves  and 
their  governments,  will  all  regard  a 
continuance  of  its  active  operations  in 
Europe  as  a  Godsend.  The  future  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  abroad 
is  assured,  but  its  field,  broad  as  it  is, 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  definitely  limited. 
The  need  in  Europe  is  illimitable! 


Mr.  Davison’s  estimate  of  five  hundred 
million  dollars  to  restore  ^Europe  to 
normal,  is  a  conservative  estimate. 
To  meet  the  problem  constructively, 
the  economic  factor  must  first  be  met 
and,  if  the  American  people  and  other 
peoples  will  authorize  their  Govern¬ 
ment  to  make  generous  credits,  it  will 
greatly  add  to  the  usefulness  of  every 
dollar  which  is  given  to  voluntary 
organizations,  because  the  latter  will 
then  be  building  upon  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion. 

Whether  or  not  this  government  aid 
is  extended,  however,  the  Red  Cross 
would  not  be  true  to  its  trust  if  it  did 
not  report  to  the  American  people  the 
need  for  the  means  to  continue  and 
expand  its  own  work.  Even  if  Europe 
cannot  have  the  whole  loaf  she  needs, 
she  should  receive  whatever  morsels 
of  bread,  large  or  small,  we  can  give 
her.  The  American  Red  Cross  realizes, 
also,  that  it  will  not  be  the  only  organi¬ 
zation  making  an  appeal  for  relief  in 
Europe,  and  it  is  prepared  to  co-operate 
as  fully  and  unreservedly  as  possible 
with  other  agencies,  both  American  and 
foreign,  desiring  to  relieve  conditions 
in  the  parts  of  Europe  most  afflicted, 
and  to  co-operate  both  in  the  appeal  for 
funds  and  in  the  organization  of  the 
actual  work  of  relief.  At  the  present 
time,  it  stands  ready  to  continue  its 
present  work  until  every  penny  now 
available  is  spent,  contracting  its 
personnel  and  organization  as  funds  run 
low,  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  hope 
and  trust,  the  American  people  will 
ask  the  Red  Cross  to  continue  its 
stewardship,  to  expand  its  organization 
to  whatever  degree  is  justified  to  meet 
the  existing  needs. 

Before  we '  go  further,  let  us  face 
frankly  the  situation  here  at  home .  In 
the  first  place,  let  us  realize  that  the 
contributions  upon  which  our  foreign 
operations  for  the  last  eighteen  months 
were  based  have  consisted  primarily  of 
supplies  originally  purchased  for  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  and  to  a  considerable 
degree  already  made  up  by  Chapter 
workers  into  garments  of  immediate 
usefulness;  secondly,  of  cash  balances 
from  the  War  Fund  and  the  proceeds 
of  salvage  operations.  The  cash  allot¬ 
ment  of  Sio.ooo.ooo  made  available  last 
January  was  possible  mainly  because  of 
moneys  transferred  from  Chapter  war¬ 
time  balances  to  National  Headquarters, 
While  many  people  gave  generously 
last  fall  directly  for  foreign  relief,  and 
while  these  gifts  represented  a  real 
interest  and  often.  I  am  sure,  a  real 
sacrifice,  nevertheless  the  total  of  these 
gifts,  the  only  ones  made  after  the  war 
stimulus  was  past,  represents  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  basis  for  our  foreign 
operations  of  the  period. 

To-day,  the  Red  Cross  supplies  and 
the  Army  supplies  are  nearly  exhausted, 
and  the  available  cash  has  run  very  low. 
Some  few  chapters  have  sufficient  re¬ 
serves  in  cash  to  make  a  considerable 
contribution  for  foreign  work  but,  in 
general,  the  chapter  reserves  are  as  low 
as  is  consistent  with  prudence.  We  are 


in  the  midst  of  a  Presidential  campaign 
and  many  people  who  would  ordinarily 
interest  themselves  in  the  Red  Cross 
and  its  problems  are  giving  their  time 
and  attention  and  properly  so,  to  na¬ 
tional  politics. 

Some  months  ago,  those  who  have 
been  closely  watching  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States  recognized  a 
growing  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  hear  anything  more  about 
Europe.  Their  emotions  and  their 
interest  seemed  to  be  exhausted  and, 
like  the  Athenian  who  cast  his  vote  for 
the  banishment  of  Aristides  the  Just, 
they  were  simply  sick  and  tired  of  hear¬ 
ing  about  Europe  and  Europe’s  needs. 
These  same  observers  now  tell  us  that 
the  tide  has  turned  and  that  all  over 
the  country  people  are  getting  back 
their  sense  of  balance  and  proportion 
but,  nevertheless,  the  feeling  of  fatigue 
still  exists  and  those  who  merely  follow 
the  fashions  in  philanthropy  and  public 
affairs,  as  they  do  in  clothes,  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  a  great  deal  this  year. 
To  put  it  brutally,  helping  Europe  is  no 
longer  “the  thing.” 

THERE  is  one  other  factor  to  be  borne 
in  mind;  we  are  going  to  have  sharply 
conflicting  reports  from  Europe  by 
returning  Americans.  The  harvests, 
fortunately,  are  likely  to  be  good  all 
through  Europe  and,  as  I  write,  famine 
conditions  are  non-existent  or,  at  any 
rate,  non-typical.  The  aid  already  re¬ 
ceived  from  outside  and  the  efforts  of 
the  people  themselves  have  improved 
other  conditions  also.  The  ordinary 
traveller  will  see  very  few  people  in 
rags  and  tatters,  fewer  perhaps  than 
he  would  have  seen  before  the  war.  The 
breakdown  of  transportation,  which  was 
the  real  underlvfing  difficulty  in  all 
relief  work  since  the  Armistice  has  been 
considerably  relieved.  As  a  result  of  all 
these  things,  perfectly  sincere  people, 
accustomed  to  be  guided  by  their  own 
observations,  will  come  back  from  busi¬ 
ness  or  pleasure  trips  to  Europe  and  say 
that  the  need  is  being  exaggerated  by 
sentimentalists  and  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  Europe  is  pretty  nearly  on  her  feet 
again,  and  that  while  there  may  be 
situations  here  and  there  which  should 
be  dealt  with  locally,  any  appeal  for 
enormous  sums  and  for  widespread 
help  is  based  upon  hysteria  rather  than 
upon  common  sense.  The  only  answer 
that  can  be  made  to  these  statements— 
and  we  grant  their  entire  sincerity — is 
that  the  makers  of  them  have  been 
guided  by  superficial  rather  than  under¬ 
lying  factors.  It  is  not  the  man  who 
sees  a  country  during  the  pleasant  sum¬ 
mer  months,  when  the  potatoes  and 
green  vegetables  are  coming  into  the 
cities,  when  light  clothing  and  the  open 
air  are  luxuries,  who  can  picture  the 
situation  in  the  late  winter  when  the 
grain  has  run  low  and  there  is  little  or 
nothing  to  supplement  it;  when  the 
same  light  clothes  which  were  so  pleas¬ 
ant  in  the  summer  do  not  provide 
sufficient  protection;  when  the  shortage 
in  housing  {Continued  on  Page  71) 
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LOOK  at  this  check  for  $26.50 — 
payable  to  me. 

“I  made  this  money  easily  and  pleas¬ 
antly — in  the  spare  time  left  over  from 
my  housework  and  the  care  of  Bobby  and 
Anne,  my  children.  In  fact,  they  helped 
me  to  make  it.  I  make  as  much,  and 
often  more  every  month. 

“Before  I  found  this  new,  easy  way  of 
making  money  right  at  home,  in  privacy, 
freedom  and  comfort,  my  husband’s  sal¬ 
ary,  while  sufficient  to  meet  our  absolutely 
necessary  expenses,  was  really  not  enough 
to  give  us  any  of  the  little  extra  pleasures 
that  mean  so  much  to  a  family.  Every¬ 
thing  we  eat  or  wear  has  gone  up  so  high, 
and  salaries  haven’t  kept  pace! 

“But  now  we  have  more  than  the 


necessaries — we  have  beaten  the  terrible 
old  H.  C.  of  L. — and  we  have  our  little 
luxuries  and  amusements  too. 

“How  do  I  do  it?  Simply  by  knitting 
socks.  No,  not  by  the  slow  old  process  of 
hand-knitting,  but  by  using  The  Auto 
Knitter,  a  marvelous,  but  very  simple, 
easily-operated  machine.  Now  that  I 
have  gained  practice  with  the  Auto 
Knitter  I  often  make  a  sock  in  10  minutes! 

“And  the  best  part  of  it  is  that  I  have  a 
guaranteed,  constant  market  for  every  pair 
of  socks  I  make,  at  a  guaranteed  price. 
I  simply  send  the  Auto  Knitter  Company 
the  finished  socks,  and  back  comes  my 
check  by  return  mail,  together  with  a  new 
supply  of  yarn  to  replace  that  used  in 
the  socks  sent  them. 


“Free  Yarn  Sent  with  the  Machine 
and  They  Pay  Me  for  the  Socks” 

“The  Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  Company  is  an  American 
corporation  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade 
seamless  socles.  They  have  always  preferred  home  manu¬ 
facture  to  factory  production.  They  constantly  need  more 
workers  to  make  socks,  in  their  own  homes.  They  need  you , 

W  hen  you  decide  to  become  an  Auto  Knitter  w  orker 
as  I  did,  the  Auto  Knitter  Company  will  make  a  contract 
to  pay  you  a  fixed,  Guaranteed  Wage,  on  a  piece-work 
basis.  In  this  contract  you  take  no  risk.  You  can  work 
for  them  as  much  as  you  want,  or  as  little  as  you  want — 
spare  time  or  full  time.  And  for  every  shipment  of  socks 
you  send  them  you  will  get  your  pay  check — promptly. 

W^h  machine  they  send  you  a  supply  of  wool  yarn 
FREE.  They  also  supply  FREE  the  yarn  needed  to 
replace  that  which  you  use  in  making  the  socks  you  send 
to  the  company. 


Better 
Than  a 
Hundred 
Hands 


THE  AUTO  KNITTER 

A  turn  of  the  handle,  and  60  and 
more  smooth,  even,  perfect  stitches  are 
knitted.  The  Auto  Knitter  makes  the 
sock  —  top  —  body  —  heel  —  and  toe 
without  removal  from  the  machine.  It 
weighs  about  20  pounds,  and  can  be 
clamped  to  any  ordinary  table  or 
stand.  Easily  learned.  Experience  in 
knitting  and  familiarity  with  machines 
are  unnecessary.  Complete  instruc¬ 
tions  are  sent  to  every  worker.  The 
Auto  Knitter  is  to  hand-knitting  what 
the  sewing  machine  is  to  hand-sewing. 


You  are,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  the  output  of  your  Auto  Knitter 
as  you  see  fit ;  you  can  also  use  the  Auto  Knitter  to  make,  at  a  remarkably  low 
eost,  all  the  hosiery  your  family  needs — wool  or  cotton. 

But  remember  this:  There  are  absolutely  no  strings  tied  to  the  Wage  Agree¬ 
ment;  it  is  a  straight  out-and-out  Employment  Offler  at  a  Fixed  Wage  on  a 
piece-work  basis — a  good  pay  for  your  services  alone.” 

READ  WHAT  SATISFIED  WORKERS  SAY 

The  Auto  Knitter  gives  you  the  opportunity  to  make  money  during  your  spare 
time.  It  also  gives  you  the  chance  to  devote  your  entire  time  to  the  business,  and 
thus,  to  be  independent  of  bosses,  rules,  time-clocks,  working-hours  etc  The 
wage  Contract  is  in  no  sense  a  disguised  “canvassing  scheme,"  “agency”  or 
open  a  store'  proposition.  Here  is  the  proof — read  the  evidence  from  some 
of  our  workers. 


Find  Out  How ’Em  Can 
Make  Money  With 
The  Auto  Knitter 


More  than  Two  Dozen  Pairs  a  Day 

The  Auto  Knitter  has  proven  very  sat¬ 
isfactory.  The  work  done  on  the  machine 
cannot  be  surpassed.  The  only  require¬ 
ment  is  to  learn  the  work  and  then  work. 
The  Auto  Knitter  is  very  speedy  and  any 
person  of  good  judgment  can  knit  from 
one  to  two  dozen  pairs  of  socks  a  day,  and 
if  they  want  to  push  the  work  they  can 
turn  out  more.  The  treatment  by  the 
Auto  Knitter  Company  is  the  best,  and  1 
have  found  them  to  be  absolutely  reliable. 

Berlin,  N.  Y. 

Promptness  Appreciated 

Am  sending  you  today  a  shipment  of 
half  hose.  I  wish  to  compliment  you  on 
the  promptness  with  which  you  return 
replacement  yarn  and  check. '  Gays,  III. 


Getting  Along  Fine 

I  am  sending  you  another  lot  of  socks 
today.  I  am  getting  along  fine  with  my 
machine,  and  thank  you  for  the  prompt¬ 
ness  with  which  you  have  accepted  and 
paid  for  my  hosiery.  Limestone,  Tenn 


Thanks  for  Attention 

I  have  just  sent  you  a  lot  of  half  hoi 
made  by  my  Auto  Knitter  with  yar 
supplied  by  you.  I  am  glad  to  avail  mi 
self  of  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  ho. 
much  pleased  I  am  with  the  machine  an 
what  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  work  it. 
also  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  courtes 
and  prompt  attention  you  have  alway 
shown  me.  Buffalo,  N.  i 


Send  Coupon  Now 


WRITE  TODAY  for  our  LIBERAL  WAGE  OFFER 


No  matter  where  you  live  we  want  you  to 
know  all  about  The  Auto  Knitter.  We  want 
to  tell  you  of  the  pleasant  and  profitable  place 
ready  for  you  in  our  organization,  and  the 
future  you  can  make  for  yourself  with  The 
Auto  Knitter. 

We  want  you  to  compare  our  work,  and  the 
money  that  is  in  it,  with  what  people  are  paid 
for  long,  hard,  grinding  toil  in  office,  store, 
mill  and  factory.  We  want  you  to  know  the 
substantial  amounts  that  even  a  small  part  of 
your  spare  time  will  earn  for  you.  Then  we 
want  you  to  read  the  glowing  statements  of 


our  perfectly  satisfied  workers,  and  learn  how, 
if  you  desire,  you  can  have  your  own  home 
factory  and  sell  your  output  both  wholesale 
and  retail. 

Remember  that  experience  is  unnecessary, 
that  you  need  not  know  how  to  knit.  You  do 
not  have  to  even  know  how  to  sew.  The  Auto 
Knitter  does  the  work. 

Action  is  the  word.  Write  your  name  and 
address  now,  this  minute,  on  the  coupon  and 
get  this  coupon  in  the  mail  at  once.  Enclose 
2c  postage  to  cover  cost  of  mailing,  etc. 


THE  AUTO  KNITTER  HOSIERY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  54I0K,  821  Jefferson  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  5410K,  821  Jefferson  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Send  me  full  particulars  about  Making  Money  at  Home  with 
The  Auto  Knitter.  I  enclose  2  cents  postage  to  cover  cost  of 
mailing,  etc.  It  is  understood  that  this  does  not  obligate  me  in 
any  way. 

Name . . . 


Address. 


City. 

State. 


Red  Cross  10-20 
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The  Russian  takes  his  information  about 
America  from  the  novels  of  Fenimore  Cooper 


AMERICA— FROM 

By  Maria 

Decorations 


OUR  students  and  ttveen  Black  Eagles  and  Crafty  Snakes, 
writers,  the  so-called  But  still  I  was  sure  that  at  least  one- 
intelligentsia  know  third  of  the  population  of  San  Francisco 
America  well.  The  would  consist  of  red  Indians.  I  had 
average  Russian,  on  the  other  imagined  something  like  an  Indian 
hand— but,  let  him  talk:  Chinatown,  a  part  of  the  city,  inhabited 

“Are  you  going  to  the  by  aborigines.  But,  alas!  the]  only 
American  Wild  West?  To  Indian  chief  I  have  met  over  here  was 
San  Francisco?  Oh,  my  dear,  in  a  motion  picture, 
it  is  dangerous,  they  may  I  have  lived  in  California  three  months, 
scalp  you!”  I  have  seen  wonderful  things— twenty- 

“Who?  The  people  of  San  story  houses,  drug-stores  selling  ice- 
Francisco?”  cream  soda,  working  girls  dressed  in 

“No,  the  savages  from  the  silk — but  I  have  never  seen  a  single 
villages.  There  are  many  trace  of  a  living  Red  Indian. 

Red  Indians  around.  Haven’t  From  the  Russian  point  of  view,  it 
you  read  Fenimore  Cooper?”  would  be  tar  more  natural  to  see  a 
The  average  Russian  has  bloody  tomahawk  hanging  on  the  wall 
taken  his  information  about  of  an  American  house  than  to  see  ice- 
America  chiefly  from  the  cream  soda  in  a  drug-store.  In  the 
novels  of  Fenimore  Cooper,  first  place,  we  never  mix  ice-cream  and 
Our  children  have  been  poi-  soda  water;  in  the  second  place,  in  our 
soned  from  the  cradle  by  drug  stores  one  could  never  find  candy 
these  thrilling  stories  of  brave  for  sale.  The  drug  store  in  Russia  is  a 
and  cruel  red  chieftans.  They  dreary  place,  reminding  one  only  of 
have  caused  many  little  fam-  sickness  and  doctors  and  undertakers 
ily  tragedies.  Many  a  ro-  We  could  never  enjoy  our  drinks  in 
mantic  young  reader  of  “The  proximity  to  asperin  and  arsenic.  We 
Last  of  the  Mohicans”  has  are  too  nervous  and  superstitious, 
run  away  from  home  to  seek 

the  wonderful  new  world  YV7HEN  I  return  to  Russia,  I  may- 
thinking  it  filled  with  gold,  W  and  it  would  be  comparatively 
scalps  and  Red  Indians.  safe— tell  my  countrymen  nice  stones 

In  Russia,  under  the  old  of  Red  Indians  running  around  with 
regime,  it  used  to  be  neces-  lifted  tomahawks  in  pursuit  of  foreign 
sary  to  obtain  a  passport  for  girls.  I  shall  be  cautious  enough  to  add 
every  journey,  and  even  the  that  preclusively  it  happens  not  in  the 
nine-year-old  traveler  knew  center  of  the  city,  not  on  Market  Street, 
it.  One  of  Anton  Chekoff’s  but  in  the  suburbs,  in  Oakland  or  Pied- 
liveliest  stories  tells  of  a  boy  mont,  for  instance,  and  I  doubt  if  any- 
who  stole  the  cook’s  passport  body  will  presume  to  call  me  untruth- 
and  felt  himself  a  legitimate  ful.  But,  as  for  ice-cream  in  drug 
traveler  after  that  heroic  stores,  I  shouldn’t  like  to  risk  speaking 
deed.  of  that  to  anyone  outside  the  limited 

On  my  first  journey  toward  circle  of  my  best  friends  who  are  con- 
America,  however,  I  neg-  vinced  of  my  truthfulness.  In  public 
lected  to  provide  myself  never! 

with  a  passport.  I  was  eight  The  second  thing,  unbelievable  to 
years  old.  *  Every  self -re-  Russians,  is  the  honest  w  orking-girl  in 
specting  child  with  a  good  a  silk  dress.  Why,  when  I  came  to 
imagination  ran  away  to  California,  I  wondered  where  all  the 
America  at  about  that  age!  I  cooks  and  chambermaids  and  s6**™" 
had  with  me  a  little  bag,  two  stresses  of  San  Francisco  were  concealed, 
sandwiches,  and  a  big  kitchen  In  the  street-cars  and  automobiles  and 
knife  with  w'hich  to  fight  the  ferries,  I  saw  only  ladies.  In  the 
pirates.  I  was  an  imprac-  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  I  met  a  beautiful  lady-like 
ticable  little  woman,  how-  girl,  splendidly  dressed,  wrho  told  me 
ever.  I  had  no  passport  and  that  she  wras  a  manicurist.  1  wras 
I  wras  caught  at  the  first  rail-  astounded. 

way  station.  But,  as  a  rule,  America  seems  to  the 

My  second  journey  to  eyes  of  a  newcomer  to  be  wonderfully 
America,  the  present  one,  rich.  Your  schools,  your  industries, 
wras  more  successful,  but  I  your  technical  science  amaze  the  neo¬ 
feel  a  little  disappointed.  Of  phyte  from  Russia.  We  have  heard 
course,  I  did  not  expect  to  and  read  about  it  all,  but  still  w-e  know 
see  the  regular  battles  be-  America  too  little. 
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10,000  MILES  AWAY 

Moravs  ky 

by  J  .  E .  Allen 


We  have  only  one  consolation:  Amer¬ 
icans  know  us  even  less.  Our  stories 
about  the  Indians  scalping  the  for¬ 
eigners,  in  San  Francisco,  are  no  less 
improbable  than  your  “legends”  about 
Russia  told  by  the  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents,  who  study  my  country  for 
a  few  months,  without  knowing  the 
language,  and  then  write  volumes  about 
it. 

The  reader  may  disagree  with  me: 

“Why,  we  know  Russians,  we  have 
met  your  emigrants!  There  are  plenty 
of  them  in  the  large  cities  of  every 
State.” 

But,  you  must  never  judge  any 
country  by  its  emigrants.  It  is  a  great 
mistake.  Emigrants  are  people  who 
disagree  with  their  own  country,  who 
fail  to  conform  to  its  ways.  Sometimes, 
they  are  too  bad  for  their  fatherland, 
sometimes — too  good.  They  are  crimi¬ 
nals  or  political  exiles,  or  born  vaga¬ 
bonds,  or,  perhaps,  people  with  broken 
hearts  or  broken  consciences.  They 
are  never  the  typical  representatives  of 
their  country,  otherwise  they  would  not 
run  away  from  it. 

I  have  known  Americans  in  Russia. 
They  were  quite  different  from  the 
average  American  over  here.  Many  of 
them  were  not  sympathetic  persons  in 
the  least,  but  adventurers,  starving  for 
the  gold  of  Siberia  and  for  the  cheap 
and  unprotected  labor  of  Great  Russia. 
The  term  “American  girl”  was,  in 
Russia,  synonymous  with  tight-rope 
walker,  circus  bare-back  rider  or  singer 
in  a  cabaret.  Only  recently  have  we 
begun  to  meet  in  our  country  the  better 
representatives  of  America. 

These  new  people,  the  American  men 
of  science,  the  social  organizers  and 
specialists,  such  as  engineers,  whom  we 
need  now  so  badly,  demonstrated  to  us 
another  phase  of  American  life.  They 
were  the  most  energetic,  well-educated 
and  cultured  people  we  ever  knew. 
And  so  we  have  two  extremely  different 
portraits  of  Americans:  The  conscience¬ 
less  adventurer  and  the  noble  pioneer! 

The  average  American  remains  un¬ 
known  to  most  of  us. 


‘VV7HILE  our  people  have  hated  the 
_  W  American  adventurer,  they  have 
idealized  the  second  type.  For  those 
of  us  who  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
“the  noble  pioneer,”  the  American  was 
the  synonym  of  a  man  with  unlimited 
capacities. 

The  average  Russian  exaggerates  the 
good  traits  of  American  character  as 
well  as  the  bad  ones.  It  is  quite  natural; 
because  we  have  seen  only  the  best  and 
the  worst  representatives  of  your 


country.  We  have  always 
seen  the  exceptions.  The 
average  American,  like  the 
average  Russian,  rarely  goes 
abroad;  he  prefers  to  live 
peacefully  at  home. 

That  fact  disappointed  me 
greatly,  for  I  always  believed, 
like  others  of  my  country¬ 
men,  that  Americans  are  born 
travelers.  We  used  to  meet 
them  in  the  Crimea,  even  in 
the  Caucasus,  that  beautiful 
but  wild  country.  They  were 
always  splendidly  equipped 
for  a  long  journey,  they 
looked  like  investigators  and 
researchers  in  every  inch! 
And  here — I  learned  that 
many  of  you  don’t  know 
well  even  your  own  country! 
I  have  met  Americans  who 
have  never  been  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  for  some  of  them 
Chicago  seems  to  be  the 
Far  West. 

Many  Americans  I  am 
sure,  have  the  same  untrue 
opinion  about  Russians.  A 
small  part  of  you  know  our 
literature  and  see  Russian 
life  through  the  truthful  eyes 
of  Tolstoy,  Dostoievsky,  Che- 
lcoff ,  Turgeneff .  Some  of  you 
have  met  those  idealistic 
Russian  types,  who  care  for 
eternal  things  only,  who  are 
indifferent  to  wealth  and  who 
would  rather  count  stars  than 
dollars.  A  few  of  you  have 
even  met  the  heroes  of  our 
revolutionary  movement, 
such  as  Vera  Zasulich  and 
Kropotkin.  And  those  Amer- 
cans  love  and  idealize 
Russia. 

But  the  rest  of  you  formed 
your  opinion  about  Russia 
chiefly  upon  your  knowledge 
of  the  poor  immigrants  on 
the  East  Side.  Those  people 
are  mostly  Russian  Jews, 
very  poor,  unhappy  and 
badly  educated.  Most  of 
them  are  not  typical,  nor 
the  best  representatives  of 
Russia. 

Many  of  the  immigrants 
have  left  the  East  Siae 
and  returned  to  Russia. 
And  they  have  condemned 
America  to  Russians  just 
as  they  used  to  condemn 
old  Russia  to  Americans, 
because  they  did  not  find 
happiness  here. 


h^lany  Russians  know  nothing  of*  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  with  its  industrial  and  social  progress 
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In  Lincoln’s  Home  Town 

0 Continued  from  Page  61) 


taught  me  to  sound  the  words  I’d  have 
taken  just  any  job;  but  I  kept  on 
sounding  them  until  I  found  one  that 
said  steady  work,  and  that’s  the  one 
I  go  after  and  that’s  the  job  I  got.  And 
it’s  all  the  fault  of  the  English  class 
with  you.  You  can’t  know  what  it 
means  to  me,  Miss!” 

To  the  library — the  Lincoln  Library, 
by  the  way — went  a  young  Russian 
asking  for  an  easy  book  on  citizenship. 
Several  were  shown  him  but  they  were 
all  too  difficult.  In  six  weeks,  he’d 
have  his  examination  and  he  did  want 
to  pass  and  be  a  citizen,  on  account  of 
his  children.  The  librarian  put  him  in 
touch  with  a  volunteer  teacher  who 
wrote  out  the  simplest  of  citizenship 
lessons,  giving  just  the  help  he  needed. 
And,  in  return,  as  she  refused  to  accept 
any  money,  he  presented  her  with  two 
pedigreed  rabbits — wonderful  Flemish 
blacks — and  along  with  her  Americani¬ 
zation  work  she’s  now  gone  into  the 
rabbit  business! 

After  they  were  better  acquainted, 
he  told  her  he  would  have  to  give  up 
the  house  where  he’d  been  living,  and 
that  he  hadn’t  saved  enough  to  make 
the  required  first  payment  on  a  place 
of  his  own,  adding,  “So  I  say  to  my 
wife,’  In  America,  one  must  wait  more 
years  to  get  a  home  for  the  girl  and 
boys’.”  The  teacher  thought  this  over 
and  said  she’d  see  what  could  be  done. 
To  the  bank,  she  stated  his  case  and 
asked  if,  on  her  recommendation, 
they’d  make  the  loan. 

“Yes,  we  would,”  said  the  kindly 
banker,  looking  over  his  glasses  at  her 
eager  face,  “but  you’d  save  money 
by  going  to  a  Building  and  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Their  appraisal  charge  is  less 
than  ours  and  your  man  can  pay  them 
small  sums  while  here  we  cannot  accept 
less  than  a  hundred  dollars  at  a  time. 
If  they  won’t  help  you,  come  back  to 
us.” 

Making  the  rounds  of  the  building 
and  loan  associations,  at  the  third 
office  the  teacher  found  the  secretary 
interested  in  the  problem  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  and  willing  to  accept  his  four 
hundred  dollars  as  a  first  payment  and 
take  the  rest  on  mortgage.  Before  the 
man  became  an  American  citizen,  the 
family  was  living  in  their  own  home, 


and  had  a  garden  of  their  own  in  which 
to  raise  carrots  and  lettuce  for  them¬ 
selves  and  the  rabbits. 

“You  see,”  said  the  volunteer  teacher, 
“it  isn’t  money  they  need,  so  much  as 
friendliness  and  a  bit  of  advice  now  and 
again!” 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  the 
by-products  of  Americanization  in  our 
town  is  the  experience  of  a  young 
miner.  Already  admitted  to  citizen¬ 
ship,  speaking  and  reading  English 
fairly  well,  he  belonged  to  no  particular 
group  of  beginners.  Yet  he  was  so 
anxious  to  study  and  speak  without  an 
accent  that  one  of  the  busiest  of  the 
volunteers  offered  to  teach  him,  once  a 
week.  She  asked  him  to  bring  a  book 
with  him  and  read  to  her.  And  the 
first  day  he  came  with — what  do  you 
think?  Herrick’s  “Master  of  the  Inn.” 

“How’d  you  happen  to  bring  this?” 
she  asked  in  surprise. 

“Ah,  I  have  read  it  over  and  over 
and  I’d  like  so  much  to  pronounce  the 
words  just  right!” 

She  drew  him  out  to  tell  her  about 
his  work  in  the  mines  and  asked  about 
his  plans.  If  he  stayed  there  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  what  would  he  be — 
manager?  What  future  had  the  mine 
for  him? 

“None,”  he  answered  promptly. 
“After  you  learn  to  dig  coal,  that’s  all 
you  can  do — dig  just  so  much  every 
day  you  work — you  never  get  ahead. 
But — ”  he  hesitated,  then,  with  face 
alight  and  eyes  shining,  added,  “but 
I’m  hoping  not  to  stay  in  the  mines  for 
always.  They  tell  me  I  have  a  voice. 
I  have  lessons  already  and  some  day  I 
shall  be  a  great  singer!” 

“Then  what  are  you  doing  down  in 
the  mine?  Isn’t  that  bad  for  you?” 

“Yes.  Often  one  takes  cold,  the  air 
is  so  bad.” 

What  he  needs  most  of  all,  the  sing¬ 
ing  teacher  replied  to  the  English 
teacher’s  question,  is  to  get  out  of  that 
mine.  So  work  was  found  for  him,  in 
one  of  the  parks.  “I  work  all  day  long 
in  the  sunshine ,”  was  his  description 
of  the  change.  And  once  dug  out  of  that 
coal  mine,  he  decided  to  use  his  savings 
for  lessons  in  the  city,  taking  a  job  to 
eke  out  his  living  expenses.  Spring¬ 
field’s  musical  club  became  interested 


in  him  and  will  some  day  boast  of  their 
baritone.  But  it  was  the  Americaniza¬ 
tion  work  which  first  aroused  interest 
in  this  young  miner. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  from 
every  side,  came  exclamations  of 
regret  that  the  classes  must  close.  Why 
must  they?  Why  not  continue  for  a 
few  weeks  longer,  if  enough  people 
want  to  come?  So  on  the  last  evening 
we  announced  at  each  school  that  the 
Lincoln  Library  would  have  English 
classes  for  men  and  women.  Though 
it  stormed  the  first  night,  there  was  an 
attendance  of  seventy-one  pupils.  And 
soon  the  library  had  seven  volunteer 
teachers,  and  wanted  more! 

When  after  two  months  these  classes 
stopped  one  group  begged  for  more 
lessons  and  offered  a  home  if  only  a 
teacher  could  come  out  to  them. 

“But  it’s  so  hot!”  we  said. 

“No,  signora,  we  have  school  for  you 
in  basement.  And  we  buy  you  one 
big  electric  fan.” 

Of  course  Luigi  Di  Pasquale  and  his 
brother  and  sister-in-law  and  their  five 
friends  had  their  wish  come  true,  and 
a  flourishing  class  they  had  right 
through  the  summer,  nor  did  they  for¬ 
get  all  their  sounds  before  the  autumn 
class  began  again. 

We  found  in  Springfield  that  what 
succeeds  in  Chicago  won’t  suit  condi¬ 
tions  elsewhere.  We  just  had  to  feel 
our  way,  step  by  step,  and  be  guided 
by  what  our  foreign-born  friends 
wanted.  The  important  thing  is — 
that  we  did  make  a  start.  And,  once 
started,  Americanization  goes  on  of  it¬ 
self,  one  man  bringing  in  his  friends, 
one  woman  spreading  the  news  through 
her  neighborhood,  one  pupil  leading  in 
two  guys  to  join  the  class.  The  test 
of  success  is  the  attendance.  If  your 
pupils  are  getting  what  they  want  and 
need,  in  English  and  in  citizenship,  the 
class  won’t  drop  off. 

Americanization’s  in  the  air,  these 
days.  It  filters  through  to  every  town. 
And  any  little  town,  with  a  little  group 
of  interested  persons,  with  a  bit  of 
Lincoln’s  interest  in  the  common  people, 
can  begin  Americanization  with  their 
foreign-born  neighbors. 


The  New  Samaritan 

{Continued  from  Page  49) 


simple  directions  for  rendering  aid. 
In  their  service  on  the  posts,  the  kits 
are  never  locked.  The  large  red 
cross  that  marks  the  location  of  the 
boxes  can  be  seen  for  many  yards  along 
the  roadway,  and,  even  if  accidents  do 
not  happen  just  in  front  of  one  of  these 
kits,  the  Red  Cross  equipment  can  be 
found  within  a  short  distance  of  any 
spot  on  the  highways  so  equipped. 

If  the  experiment  is  successful  the 


Automobile  Club  will  offer  the  same 
co-operation  to  other  Red  Cross 
chapters  in  Southern  California  and 
will  extend  the  service  to  the  entire 
territory  within  its  jurisdiction. 

“'“THE  Red  Cross  is  the  new  Samari- 
tan!”  said  one  of  the  Automobile 
club  officials  on  the  day  of  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  first  aid  outfits.  “The  very 
moment  the  first  aid  equipment  is  used 


to  assist  an  injured  person,  the  whole 
experiment  is  a  success..  Every  day 
there  are  a  number  of  minor  accidents 
and  several  serious  mishaps  in  which 
people  are  injured.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  minds  of  the  officials  of  the 
Automobile  Club  that  the  Red  Cross  is 
offering  a  service  of  the  greatest  value 
and  it  is  our  hope  that  Red  Cross 
chapters  everywhere  will  take  up  the 
project.” 
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The  Foreign  Work  of  the 
American  Red  Cross 

( Continued  from  Page  66) 


which  persists  all  over  Europe  means 
that  people  are  crowded  together 
in  unwholesome  and  insanitary  con¬ 
ditions  but  will  suffer  ills  from  the 
cold  indoors  as  well  as  out,  because  the 
greatest  shortage  of  all  is  that  of  fuel. 
It  takes  months,  even  years,  of  close 
identification  with  the  people  of  any 
European  country  to  realize  fully  the 
havoc  which  the  war  has  wrought. 
How  many  casual  visitors,  for  example, 
to  one  of  the  larger  European  capitals 
knew  that  two  thousand  families  are  l 
still  living  in  box  cars  in  the  freight  j 
yards  of  that  city?  And  the  acute ' 
need  for  rolling  stock  indeed  proves 
that  there  can  be  absolutely  nowhere 
else  to  put  them. 


WEBSTER’S  NEW 

INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY  ■ 


Whatever  youv  question;  -be  if  ihe  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  Bolsheviki,  the  spelling  of 
a  puzzling  word,  the  location  o fZeebruaae, 
the  meaning  o f  barrage,  ace, fourth  arm. 
Am  Boche,  etc.,  this“Supreme 

Authority  contains  an  accurate  final  answer. 


To-Day  Facts  are  demanded  as  never  before.  Exact  infor¬ 
mation  is  indispensable.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  in  all  walks  of  life  use,  profit  from 
and  enjoy  this  vast  fund  of  information. 

Are  you  equipped  to  win  ?■ 


G.&C.  MERRIAM  CO 

Please  send  mo  specif.,  „  .  . 

men  pa^es  an  J  1  NAME 
FREE  POCKET  MAPsIADDRESS 


WHAT  does  all  this  mean?  It  means, 
I  think,  that  the  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  American  men  and  women 
who  are  accustomed  to  do  their  own 
thinking,  and  who  are  willing  to  face 
the  facts  in  any  situation,  no  matter 
how  disagreeable  and  disconcerting 
these  facts  may  be,  and  it  is  to  these 
intelligent  Americans  that  the  Red 
Cross  must  look  and  is  looking  with 
confidence  for  the  future. 

The  American  Red  Cross,  as  I  have 
said,  cannot  hope  in  any  event  to  meet 
all  the  needs,  but  there  is  one  field  to 
which  the  eyes  of  our  workers  are 
turned  with  eagerness  and  longing. 
Deep  down  under  the  appearances  of 
revived  prosperity  is  the  inescapable 
fact  that  the  children  of  the  war  genera¬ 
tion  in  Europe  need,  if  they  are  to  have 
a  fair  chance  in  life,  far  more  to  make 
up  for  what  they  have  lost  than  Europe 
alone  can  possibly  provide.  They  have 
suffered  from  undernutrition  during 
the  most  critical  period  of  their  growth; 
from  the  lack  of  a  father’s  care  and  con¬ 
trol  for  nearly  the  entire  period  of 
mobilization — in  millions  of  cases  for¬ 
ever — and  too  often  they  have  lost 
the  mother  as  well.  They  suffer  from 
the  complete  disorganization  of  educa¬ 
tional  machinery  and,  perhaps  most 
disastrous  of  them  all,  from  the  loss  of 
years  of  the  happy  home  life  which  is  a 
child’s  normal  heritage. 

Some  of  the  damage  which  has  been 
done  to  this  generation  of  children  is 
irreparable.  To  a  certain  degree,  they 
will  come  to  manhood  and  womanhood 
stunted  and  warped  in  body  and  mind, 
but  there  is  much  that  can  be  accom¬ 
plished,  if  it  is  done  promptly  and  whole¬ 
heartedly,  by  those  who  know  how. 
The  American  Red  Cross  stands  ready 
to  concentrate  its  efforts  upon  such  a 
task.  It  has,  we  believe,  the  right 
spirit  and  the  necessary  experience. 
Certainly  it  has  the  confidence  of 
governments  and  peoples  alike.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
program,  it  has  not  the  money.  Do  we 
Americans  want  the  Red  Cross  to  take 
up  the  task,  and  do  we  want  it  hard 
enough  to  pay  for  it? 


JOHNSON’S  FOOT  SOAP 


(on  market  for  over  forty  years) 
made  of  Borax,  Iodine  and  Bran  is  a  sure 
and  safe  relief  for  those  tired,  aching, 
tender,  swollen,  burning 

FEET 

that  have  been  causing  you  so  much  pain. 
25c,  all  druggists,  if  unobtainable  at  your 
druggist,  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

THOMAS  GILL  SOAP  CO. 

711-719  Kent  Ave. 
BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


For  a  Few  Cents  a  Day 


Diamond  bargains— 123  pastes  of  them.  The  greatest  Diamond  book 
erer  published  sent  free  f<r  your  name  and  address.  Your  choice  of 
minions  or  dollars  worth  of  diamonds  sent  upon  request.  No  money 
down.  Terms  as  low  as  a  few  cents  a  day.  8  percentyearly  increase 
la  value  guaranteed.  Extra  6  per  cent  bonus  may  be  earned. 


i.  uAviau  voui.  uiiuuh  may  ue  earned. 

'  *?T. ,128-paga  book,  thousands  of  bargains.  Ho 
-  obligations.  Write  NOW  to  Dept,  ooxt 

J.  M.  LYON  &  CO.  1  Maiden  lane.  New  York  H.V. 


A 

MONTH 


Genuine  15-1 7-1 9-21 

Jewel  Elgin,  Waltham,  Howard, 

or  any  watch  you  want,  Bend  for 


FREE  CATALOG 


112  Pages  Wonderful  Values 

Diamonds,  watches  rings,  jewelry, 
op-to-date  designs.  Bay  the  Ware 
Way,  you  will  never  miss  the 

money.  Liberty  Bonds  accepted. 

ALFRED  WARE  C0.v  Dept  269 

Let  us  prove  It.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


This  All  Wool  Suit 

Made  to  W  $  A  K  O  O 

Measure  Only  S9  & 

Here  is  the  most  remarkable  value 
we  have  ever  offered.  Equal  to 
suits  others  sell  at  $35.00  to  $40.00. 

Guaranteed  all  wool.  Made  to  in¬ 
dividual  measure.  Perfect  fit 
guaranteed.  DELIVERY 
CHARGES  PREPAID. 

PBPP  Latest  Style  Booh  with 
W  I»Smm66  Beautiful  Cloth  Samples 

Send  postal  today  for  our  big  Fall  and  Win- 
ter  Style  Book  with  64  cloth  samples  of  very 4 
finest,  high  grade  fabrics.  Pictures  latest  up-to-date  styles 
and  gives  complete  instructions  for  taking  measures— bo 
simple  a  child  can  follow  them.  You  can  save  at  least 
25%.  We  guarantee  absolute  satisfaction  or  there  is  no 
charge.  Don’t  pay  fancy  prices.  Write  us  today. 

THE  BELL  TAILORS  (Largest  in  the  World) 
Adams  at  Green  St*  Dept.  954  Chicago,  III* 


_  LEWIS 

T5IS  Phenomenal  Saxaphone  Artist  and  Come- 
chan  has  captivated  thousands  of  music  lovers 
during  the  past  Summer  Season  at  the  Studebaker 
Theatre  and  Edelweiss  Gardens  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Lewis  is  one  of  the  most  versatile  Saxaphone 
Comedians  of  the  age.  He  plays  a  Gold  Jeweled 
Conn  valued  at  $10,000.  The  perfect  key  mech- 
amsm,  the  construction  of  the  bore  and  patent 
tuning  device  of  this  instrument  have  made  it 
possible  for  Mr.  Lewis  to  dance  and  act  with  ease 
and  absolute  assurance  while  playing  intricate 
solos  on  the  instrument.  The  LEWIS  JAZZ  BAND 
Js  equipped  with  Coua  Instruments  exclusively. 


Extra  Income 
And  Pleasure 

Tp'ORM  an  orchestra:  they’re  in  demand 
A .nightly  for  dances,  theatres,  enter¬ 
tainments.  Cultivate  your  musical 
bump "  and  earn  a  liberal  extra  income 
filling  this  demand. 

Be  sure  of  success;  follow  the  world’s 
great  artists  and  choose  Conn  instru¬ 
ments.  Easy  playing  features  bring 
quick  mastery;  their  tone,  brilliant  and 
sonorous,  commands  instant  admiration. 
Get  one  for  free  trial. 

A  Guarantee  Bond  with  Every  Conn 


Agencies  in  all  large  cities _ 

LARGE  ST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

PAMP  AND  OR.CHES.TICA  .1  NSTR.U  M  E  NTS 

All  Exclusive  Conn 
Features  at  No 
Greater  Cost 


FREE  BOOK 

Full  of  musicalinforma- 
tion ;  send  for  it  and  de¬ 
tails  of  free  trial  plan 
Mention  instrument, 


C.  G.  Conn,  Ltd., 

Conn  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Please  send  me  your  free  book. 


RAISE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

WE  TELL  YOU  HOW— Great  Rabbit  Book  25c. 
Our  Poultry  Paper,  monthly,  St  00  per  year.  SAM¬ 
PLE  copy  and  Book  Lists  FREE.  AMERICAN 
POULTRY  AOV OC ATE,  Dept.  B-4,  Syracuse, N.Y. 
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ISJIZ 


rs 

FRFF  r.ATA10fi 

Either  pin  illustrated  mad©  with  any  3  letters 
and  2  figure,  one  or  two  colors  enamel.  Silver 
plate,  ToC  ea.,  $2.50  doz.  Sterling  silver,  50(5 
ea.,  $0.00  doz.  Write  for  new  catalog. 

YWo  BASTIAN  BROS.  CO 

BASTIAN  BLDG  ,  296  ROCHESTER,  N  Y. 


fjlashproof  Name  Tapes 

L  INDELIBLE  IDENTIFICATION. 

.  Names,  numbers,  etc.,  in  various  styles  of  letter¬ 
ing,  on  very  fine  white  tape.  For  marking  clothing 
and  household  linen.  Essential  in  hospitals,  schools 
and  camps.  $1.  per  gross  (1.50  tapes)  Samples  free. 

Sterling  Name  Tape  Company 


21  Curtice  St. 


Winsted,  Conn. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

Insist  on 

FUST  CRAFT 

At  Best  Mores 

BARGAIN  ASSORTMENT 
Sent  for  SI  .00 
RUST  CRAFT 
60  India  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Learn  to  Dance! 

Ton  can  learn  Fox-Trot,  One- Step,  Two-Step, < 
Waltz  and  latest  “up-to-the-minute”  society 
dances  in  your  own  home  by  the  wonderful 
Peak  System  of  Mail  Instruction. 

New  Diagram  Method.  Easily  learned; 
oo  music  needed:  thousands  taught  successfully. 

Write  for  Special  Terms.  Send  today 
for  FREE  information  and  surprisingly  low  offer.,— 
WILLIAM  CHANDLER  PEAK,  M.  B. 

Room  358  621  Croscont  Place  -Chicago.  Ill. 


A  BIG  76-page  Style  Book,  picturing  bund- 

-  ..... 


6-page  „ 

_ reds  of  Dresses,  Coats,  Suits,  Skirts, 

Waists  and  Corsets— specially  designed  for  | 
I  Mothers-to-be— sent  absolutely  free. 

Ltrge**  Maternity  Specialist*  in  the  world, 
tpparel  made  by  ourselves.  Best  materials-  Lowest 
prices.  Send  for  your  book  today  to  Depi.  X-l 


Lane  Bryant  Fifth  Ave.  NevYoric 


TO  HEADERS  OF  THE 
RED  CROSS  MAGAZINE 

The  Staff  of  the  SURVEY  take  of? 
their  hats  to  the  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Red  Cross  Magazine 
for  the  educational  breadth  and 
quickening  human  interest  with 
which  they  have  interpreted  Red 
Cross  work  at  home  and  over-seas 
during  the  war  and  after. 

No  one  journal  will  fill  the  gap  that 
the  Red  Cross  Magazine  leaves. 
It  is  too  big  for  that. 

THE  SURVEY  stands  ready  to  fill 
one  corner.  It  would  be  foolish 
for  us  to  think  that  more  than 
one  reader  out  of  ten  will  want 
the  Survey,  but  that  reader  wants 
it  hard — eventhough  he  has  never 
heard  of  it. 

^  ^  ^ 

FOR  INSTANCE: 

'T'HERE  is  a  custom-up  among  the  foothills  of 
the  Adirondacks  for  every  farmer  to  keep  a 
kerosene  lamp  burning  in  a  front  window  all  night. 
One  Saturday  night  about  ten  o’clock  the  treasurer 
of  the  Home  Sendee  Section  in  a  town  in  the 
Atlantic  Division  of  the  Red  Cross  had  closed  his 
store  and  was  on  his  way  home  when  he  came 
upon  a  sailor.  The  young  fellow  lived  twenty 
miles  north  in  the  hills.  He  had  not  been  home 
for  four  years  nor  written  home  for  months;  but 
when  the  American  cruiser  he  was  on  was  tor¬ 
pedoed  and  he  was  in  the  water  four  hours,  the 
thought  of  the  kerosene  lamp  that  must  be  shining 
in  his  father’s  house  that  night  for  him  came  back 
to  him. 

t.  *  _ 

OO  the  Red  Cross  treasurer  got  out  his  flivver 
^  and  started  off  with  the  sailor.  As  they  bore 
away  from  the  town  the  lights  in  the  farmhouse 
windows  began  to  wink  at  them.  They  got  to 
their  destination  around  midnight.  The  boy 
bunked  in  the  barn  so  as  to  be  ready  to  greet  his 
father  when  he  came  out  to  milk  the  cows  in  the 


AYE  HAVE  ALL  T?  \  C 

KINDS  OF  D  t  AU  3  FOR 

Decorating  Waists  and  Gowns 
Neck  Chains  Jet  Beads  Bags  and  Purses 

Pearl  Beads  Crystal  Beads  Bead  Looms 
Seed  Beads  Hudson  Bay  Beads  for  Portieres 
Beads  for  U.S.P.H.S.,  Red  Cross  &  Sanitariums 
Send  stamp  for  descriptive  circular  and  samples 
Allen’s  Boston  Bead  Store.  Winter  St .  Boston,  Mass. 


Cy 

tIAAFOR  ONE 

iUI/DRAWlNG 

Illustrators,  Cartoonists,  Commercial  Artists 
make  big  money.  You  can  earn  S25  to  $100  a  wee- 
and  more.  Learn  at  home  in  spare  time  under  per¬ 
sonal  direction  of  Will  H.  Chandlee,  famous  news 
—  —  —  —  »  paper  magazine,  advertising 

Free  Coupon\  experience. 

Washington  \  Be  An  ARTIST 

ct.  i  c  x  a.  i  '  Delightful  .  fascinating  profes- 
OCnOOl  Ot  Art,  inc.i  Sion.  Wonderful  new,  home- 
Dent  15^6  \  stud.v  method  makes  drawing 

1426  You  St  \  W  \  easy!  Send  coupon  or  postal 

Washington  ’  D  C  '  today  for  amazing  offer— 
asnington,  u.  complete  Artist's  Outfit 

Send  me  particulars  ot  \  given. 

FREE  ARTISTS’  OUTFIT  \  FREE!  to  new  students 
Offer  and  free  book.  “How  Write  for  handsome 
to  Become  an  Artist.”  \  book,  “How  to  Become 

\  an  Artst."  Don’t  de- 
x*omp  \  lay — write  or  send  cou- 

. .  pon,  at  once.  Address 

\  Washington 

Address . \  School  of  Art,  Inc. 

\  Dept.  1536, 

\  1426  You  St.,N.  W. , 
City .  State..  x  Washington,  D.  C. 


TTERE  was  a  case  of  Home  Service  which  called 
for  an  equal  mixture  of  gasolene  and  good  1 
will — and  a  pinch  of  self-sacrificing  imagination  . 
thrown  in.  The  man  who  carried  it  out  was  him-  j 
self  the  father  of  three  children,  an  active  figure  in  I 
War  Savings.  Liberty  Loan  and  Red  Cross  drives.  I 
the  organizer  of  a  new  chamber  of  commerce  and 
a  general  promoter  of  the  progressive  business 
movements  in  his  community.  While  the  war 
was  on  he  talked  with  every  soldier  that  went  out 
from  his  town;  and  now  he  is  good  neighbor  to 
half  his  county. 

YX7HEN  he  came  into  Home  Service  work  he 
’  *  subscribed  to  the  Survey.  At  first  he  merely 
ran  through  the  pages  and  then  threw  it  away. 
Now  he  reads  every  issue  along  with  his  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  He  is  stirred  and  eager  as  a  young¬ 
ster  over  the  experiences  of  other  communities 
which  fit  into  his  own — over  new  ranges  of  social 
interest  into  which  he  has  come  with  the  zeal  of 
a  promoter.  If  he  were  opening  up  a  new  real 
estate  addition  on  the  edge  of  the  town,  he  could 
not  have  more  enthusiasm  than  he  has  in  throwing 
wide  the  possibilities  for  community  sendee  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  war. 


It  is  this  sort  of  man  and  woman 
the  country  over  that  the  Survey 
wants  to  reach.  Scores  of  Red  Cross 
men  and  women  who  went  over-seas, 
hundreds  of  those  who  carried  the 
burden  at  home  in  every  State  of  the 
Union  take  the  Survev. 

DO  YOU? 

Weekly  $5  a  year. 

Monthly,  twelve  graphic  magazine 
numbers,  S3  a  year. 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  samples 

PUELISHED  BY 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES 

INCORPORATED 

1 1 2  East  19th  St.  New  York  City  | 


CUTKM 

Promotes  Beauty 
Of  Skin  and  Hair 
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Cuticura  Soap  when  used 
,  for  every-day  toilet  pur¬ 
poses  not  only  cleanses, 
purifies  and  beautifies  but 
it  prevents  many  little 
skin  troubles  if  assisted 
by  occasional  use  of  Cuti¬ 
cura  Ointment  to  soothe 
and  heal.  Cuticura  Tal¬ 
cum  imparts  a  delicate 
lasting  fragrance  leaving 
the  slan  sweet  and  whole¬ 
some. 

Soap  25c.  Ointment  25  and  50c.  Talcum 
25c.  Sold  throughout  the  world.  For 
sample  each  free  address:  "Cuticura  Lab. 
oratorio.  Dept.  S,  Malden,  Mm." 
19V~Cuticura  Soap  shaves  without  mug. 


An 

Important  Announcement 
to  Subscribers  will 
be  found  on 
Page  5 


REVISTA  DE  LA  CRUZ  ROJA. 

AVISO  DE  SUSPENSION. 

EL  COMITE  Ejecutivo  de  la  Cruz  Roja  Americana  has  reuelto  suspendar  la  publicacion  de  la  Revista  de  la  Cruz 
Roja  con  el  numero  de  Octubre.  El  costo  de  la  publicacion  y  particularmente  el  del  papel  ha  venido  aumen- 
tando  desde  hace  mucho  tiempo,  hasta  que,  durante  el  ano  proximo  pasado  alcanzo  un  punto  tan  alto  que  para 
continuar  publicando  la  Revista  se  haria  necesario  o  aumentar  el  precio  de  la  subscripcion  o  contar  con  una  subvention 
procedente  del  tesoro  general  de  la  Cruz  Roja.  No  nos  parece  acertado  aumentar  el  precio  de  la  subscripcion  porque 
existe  la  probabilidad  de  que  con  el  aumento  se  reduciria  la  circulacion  y  por  ende  quedaria  anulado  el  objeto  por  el 
cual  esta  sociedad  ha  venido  publicando  la  Revista.  Por  otra  parte,  el  Comite  Ejecutivo  no  considera  justo  ni 
equitativo  el  disponer  de  fondos  del  tesoro  para  cubrir  un  deficit  inevitable  bajo  las  actuales  circunstancias. 

Antes  de  que  la  guerra  estallara,  la  Revista  de  la  Cruz  Roja  era  una  publicacion  pequena  con  una  circulacion 
de  unos  cuantos  millares  de  ejemplares.  A  medida  que  la  guerra  mundial  tomo  incremento  y  aun  antes  de  que  los 
Estados  Unidos  tomaran  parte  en  ella,  ya  existia  un  interes  cada  dia  mas  intenso  en  los  trabajos  de  la  Cruz  Roja  y  un 
aumento  considerable  en  el  numero  de  socios.  Siguiendo  el  consejo  de  personas  peritas  en  la  materia  y  con  la  ayuda 
de  aquellas  educadas  en  el  arte  de  publicar  y  editar,  la  Reqista  se  desarrollo  y  alcanzo  una  circulacion  muy  grande. 
Cuando  en  su  apogeo,  repartia  mas  de  ufnmillon  y  cuarto  de  ejemplares  cada  mes,  y  aunque  no  se  publicaba  bajo  una 
base  comercial,  se  sostenia  asimismo.  Durante  los  ultimos  cuatro  anos  ha  servido  como  medio  para  educar  y  despertar 
el  interes  en  la  Cruz  Roja  y  en  sus  actividades  universales. 

La  Cruz  Roja  se  Ocixpa  Actualmente  en  el  Desarrolo  de  un  Programa  Eatenso  Relativo  a  los  Nuevos  Problemas  eue 
la  Paz  Ha  Hecho  Surgir ,  y  ademas  debe  continuar  con  las  responsabilidades  asumidas  durante  la  guerra  hasta  llegar 
al  limite  de  los  recursos  disponsibles  para  este  objeto.  Ya  sea  que  este  servicio  se  extienda  al  programa  de  enfermeras 
de  la  Cruz  Roja,  cooperation  con  las  lociedades  de  sanidad  publica  o  con  los  trabajos  que  lleva  a  cabo  la  Cruz  Roja 
Juvenil;  o  ya  sea  que  tenga  entenderse  con  la  ayuda  que  se  presta  a  las  familias  de  los  soldados  y  marineros,  con  los 
hombres  de  servicio  heridos  y  ciegos  en  los  hospitales,  o  alivio  y  consuelo  de  las  calamidades  sin  nombre  que  existen 
en  el  extramjero,  la  Cruz  Roja  debe  poseer  un  organo  adecuado  para  dar  a  conecer  sus  actividades  al  publico  en  general 
y  a  sus  companeros  de  trabajo. 

Si  la  Revista  de  la  Cruz  Roja  fuera  el  unico  medio  de  ponerse  en  comunicacion  con  el  publico  y  sus  asociados, 
entonces  se  haria  necesario  continuar  la  Revista,  aun  cuando  fuere  perdiendo  dinero.  Mas  debido  a  sus  otras  publical 
ciones,  tales  como  el  Junior  Red  Cross  News  (Noticias  de  la  Cruz  Roja  Juvenil),  Boletines  de  la  Oficina  Principa 
Nacional  y  sus  Divisiones;  folletos  sobre  di versos  temaso  y  con  la  cooperation  de  la  prensa  y  por  medio  del  servicio 
cinematografico  de  la  Cruz  Roja,  se  ha  desarrollado  una  verdadera  maquina  que  distribuye  las  ultimas  noticias  e 
informaciones,  por  lo  tanto,  aun  con  la  suspension  de  la  Revista,  estas  noticias  asi  como  tambien  11s  informes  rela- 
tivos  a  los  trabajos  de  la  Cruz  Roja  continuaran  circularizando  de  una  manera  uniforme. 

Continuase  trabajando  para  dar  Mayor  Impulso  Al  Desarrollo  del  Servicio  de  Publicacion  de  la  Cruz  Roja.  Aquel 
los  subscritores  vitalicios  y  patronizadores  que  deseen  recibir  con  regularidad  infomres  relativos  a  las  actividades  de  la 
Cruz  Roja,  y  otros  subscritores  y  asociados,  los  recibiran  por  medio  de  nuevos  metodos  sobre  los  cuales  se  estam 
haciendo  estudios. 

Tenemos  Que  Aclarar  un  Asunto  de  Importancia  con  Nueslros  Subscritores.  Una  gran  porportion  de  las  subscri 
ciones  vencen  hacia  fines  del  ano  de  1920.  Algunas,  sinembargo,  son  por  mayor  tiempo.  Continuar  la  publicacion 
de  la  Revista  para  completar  la  enterga  de  doce  ejemplares  a  cada  subscritor,  significaria  un  gasto  enorme.  Todavez 
que  con  esta  practica  la  edition  seria  mucho  mas  pequena,  los  gastos  generate;,  y  otros  inherentes  a  una  publicacion 
de  esta  naturaleza  aumentarian,  mostrando  determinado,  deficit  mensual.  Aquellos  subscritores  que  no  recibiran, 
pero  que  tienen  derecho  a  recibir  el  numero  completo  de  ejemplares,  la  Cruz  Roja  esta  lista  para  reemborsarles  a  pro 
rata  la  cantidad  a  que  asciendan  sus  supscriciones.  Los  agstos  en  que  incurriremos  para  hacer  estos  pagos  seran 
considerables,  mas  la  Revista  de  la  Cruz  Roja  no  desea  de  manera  alguna  proceder  en  forma  perjudicial  a  los  intereses 
de  sus  subscritores.  A  los  subscritores  que  no  reclamen  el  reembolso  de  la  cantidad  a  pro  rata  que  se  les  adeuda  debido 
a  la  suspension  de  la  Revista,  se  les  considerara  como  contribuyentes  a  la  causa  general  de  la  Cruz  Roja  por  una  suma 
igual  a  lo  que  por  tal  concepto  se  les  adeude. 

En  la  pagina  cuarta  aparece  un  esaueleto  que  deberan  llenar  aquellos  subscritores  que  deseen  ser  reembolsados. 
Si  no  se  presenta  reclamation  alguna,  quedara  entendido  que  el  subscritor  ha  resuelto  donar  la  cantidad  que  se  le 
adeuda,  a  la  tesoreria  de  la  Cruz  Roja  Nacional. 


The  March  of  the  Red  Cross 


of  Warsaw  and  these  will  be  run  from 
point  to  point  as  they  are  needed,  thus 
replacing  the  Red  Cross  branch  stations 
which  will  be  handicapped  because 
of  the  rapid  changes  which  daily  occur 
in  the  front  lines. 

From  Bialystok,  more  than  three 
hundred  carloads  of  supplies  were 
brought  out  by  the  faithful  Red  Cross 
men  before  the  Bolsheviki  captured  the 
city.  The  doctors  continued  treating 
the  Polish  wounded  until  the  Soviet 
forces  were  within  four  miles. 

In  addition  to  saving  the  bulk  of 
supplies  and  practically  all  Red  Cross 
equipment,  the  Red  Cross  workers  also 
succeeded  in  bringing  out  some  eight 
hundred  war  orphans  who  had  been 
pupils  in  a  school  established  by  the 
Junior  Red  Cross.  These  orphans  have 
been  installed  in  a  village  near  Warsaw 
and  unless  utter  disaster  overtakes  the 
Polish  armies,  they  will  remain  there 
until  peace  comes  once  more  and  they 


(' Continued  from  Page  53) 

can  be  returned  to  their  original  school 

Despite  all  these  emergency  measures, 
however,  the  bulk  of  the  Red  Cross 
work  in  Poland  has  gone  on  steadily, 
the  latest  addition  to  the  projects 
undertaken  being  the  establishment  of 
a  provisional  nurses’  school  in  Cracow 
where  three  hundred  Polish  women  are 
taking  elementary  courses  at  this 
moment,  so  as  to  be  of  some  use  in  the 
overtaxed  hospitals  of  their  country 
where  at  present  doctors  and  nurses 
are  working  until  they  drop,  completely 
tired  out. 

Only  when  the  situation  settles  down 
once  more  and  Poland  and  the  Allies 
take  stock  calmly,  can  the  Red  Cross 
determine  on  what  its  future  activities 
in  that  country  will  be. 

Fourth  Red  Cross  Roll  Call 

Meanwhile,  the  Fourth  Roll  Call  of 
the  Red  Cross  in  America  approaches. 


From  Armistice  Day,  the  eleventh  of 
November  until  Thanksgiving  Day,  it 
is  to  last,  and  the  mighty  host  of 
Americans  who  make  up  our  ten^  mil¬ 
lion  adult  members  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  express  once  more  their 
allegiance  to,  and  faith  in,  their  Red 
Cross.  It  will  not  be  a  drive  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word,  no  gifts  being 
solicited,  save  in  those  cases  where  a 
desire  to  contribute  for  some  special 
purpose  is  signified.  It  will  be  rather 
what  its  name  signifies — a  great  calling 
of  the  roll  of  America! 

There  are  no  Americans  anywhere 
who  will  not  be  glad  to  be  included  in 
the  mighty  Red  Cross  host  under  the 
old  banner  of  the  “Greatest  Mother  in 
the  World.” 

The  slogan  is  as  soul  stirring  and  as 
real  as  in  the  days  of  the  war. 

A  Red  Cross  Service  Flag  in  every 
home! 


Three  Automobile  Necessities 

Weed  Tire  Chains ,  Weed  Chain- Jacks  and  Dobbins  Blow-Out  Chains 


Sec,-:onal  View  of 
Dobbins  Blow-Out  Chuh  in  place 


A  '  Main  Plate 
R  -  Bent  Lip  on  Main  Plate 
C  -  Cross  Chains 
D  "  Second  Plate 

L  "  Auxiliary  Hook 


F  "  Curved  Slots  permitting 
adjustment  for  due  amount 
of  tension 
G  "  Rim  of  wheel 
H-  Inner  Patch 
J-  Blow-out 


PRICE  LIST 


$1.00  each  for  3"  and  3V2"  tires 
1.50  “  “  4"  and  41/2‘'  “ 

1.75  “  “5, 5V2  and  6" 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  them,  write  us 
and  we  will  see  that  your  needs  are  supplied 


“Weed  Tire  Chains,  Mr _ ,  have  safeguarded 

you  and  your  family  from  skidding  accidents  for  many 
years.  They’ve  given  your  cars  traction  in  sand,  mud, 
snow  and  on  wet,  greasy,  slippery  pavements.  They  are 
good  old  friends,  indeed. 

“Weed  Chain- Jacks  have  minimized  the  labor  ot  tire 
changing  for  you  and  your  wife.  To  lift  a  car  with  a  Wee d 
Chain-Jack,  you  give  a  few  easy  pulls  on  its  endless  chain. 
To  lower,  you  simply  pull  the  chain  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  Up  or  down,  there’s  no  labor. 

“Dobbins  Blow-Out  Chains  complete  the  trio  of 
‘Auto  Necessities.’  They  are  often  referred  to  as  a  ‘Spare 
Tire  in  the  Tool  Box.’  When  your  last  spare  tire  ‘goes 
bang,’  you  don’t  have  to  run  on  the  rims  or  wait  on  the 
road  for  a  new  shoe.  You  can  quickly  and  securely  hold 
the  worst  blow-out  with  this  wonderful  device  and  go 
merrily  on  your  way.  You’ll  try  them?  Good!  They  only 
cost  $1.50  for  your  4 J  inch  tires.  Yes,  that  include--  an  inner 
patch.  You  also  want  a  folder  descriptive  of  them  to  give 
to  a  friend.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  haven’t  one  left.  I’ll 
order  a  supply  of  them  today  from  the 


American  Chain  Company,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 


In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

Largest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

The  Complete  Chain  Line— All  Type t.  All  Sizes,  All  Finishes— From  Plumbers’  Safety 
Chain  to  Ships *  Anchor  Chain. 


General  Sales  Office:  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City 
District  Sales  Offices :  Boston  Chicago  Philadelphia  Pittsburg  Portland,  Ore. 


San  Francisco 
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